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PREFACE. 


This  miscellany  was  first  fonned,  many  years  ago,  when  two  of  my 
friends  were  occupied  in  those  anecdotical  labours,  which  have  proved  so 
entertaining  to  themselves,  and  their  readers.*  I  conceived  that  a  collec- 
tion of  a  different  complexion,  though  much  less  amusing,  might  prove 
somewhat  more  instructive ;  and  that  literary  history  afforded  an  almost 
unexplored  source  of  interesting  facts.  The  work  itself  has  been  well 
enough  received  by  the  public  to  justify  its  design. 

Every  class  of  readers  requires  a  book  adapted  to  itself  and  that  book 
which  interests,  and  perhaps  brings  much  new  information  to  a  multitude 
of  readers,  is  not  to  be  contemned,  even  by  the  learned.  More  might  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  works  like  the  present  than  can  be  urged  against  them, 
'^hey  are  of  a  class  which  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The  Greeks 
were  not  without  them ;  the  Romans  loved  them  under  the  title  of  Varia 
Eruditio  ;  and  the  Orientalists,  more  than  either,  were  passionately  fond 
of  the 3  3  agreeable  collections.  The  fanciful  titles,  with  which  they  de- 
corated their  variegated  miscellanies,  sufficiently  express  their  delight. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  stimulate  the  literary  curiosity  of  those, 
who,  with  a  taste  for  its  tranquil  pursuits,  are  impeded  in  their  acquire- 
ments. '  The  characters,  the  events,  and  the  singularities  of  modem  litera- 
ture, are  not  always  familiar  even  to  those  who  excel  in  classical  studies. 
But  a  more  numerous  part  of  mankind,  by  their  occupations,  or  their  in- 
dolence, both  unfavourable  causes  to  literary  improvement,  require  to  ob- 
tain the  materials  for  thinking,  by  the  easiest  and  readiest  means.  This 
work  has  proved  useful :  it  has  been  reprinted  abroad,  and  it  has  been 
translated ;  and  the  honour  which  many  writers  at  home  have  conferred 
on  it,  by  referring  to  it,  has  exhilarated  the  zealous  labour  which  seven 
editions  have  necessarily  exacted. 

*  The  late  William  Seward,  Eaq.,  and  Jamei  Pettit  Aodrewa,  EM|i 
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Vam  panion  for  fomiog  rut  colioctiau  oT  booki  hu  im- 
eeaMiilj  existed  in  all  periodf  of  human  curioaity;  but 
1bb(  it  required  royal  munificence  to  found  a  national  librae 
rr.  It  is  only  since  the  art  of  multiplying  the  productions 
0^  the  miDd  has  been  disoorered,  that  men  of  letters  have 
been  enabled  to  rival  this  imperial  and  patriotic  honour. 
The  taste  for  books,  so  rare  before  the  nfteenth  century, 
has  graduaOy  become  general  only  within  these  four  hun- 
dred years ;  m  that  sumII  space  dfTtime  the  public  mind  of 
Europe  has  been  created. 

or  LxBJtARiES,  the  followin|  anecdotes  seem  most  in* 
teresting,  as  they  mark  either  the  affection,  or  the  venera- 
tion,  which  ciTilaed  men  have  ever  felt  for  these  perennial 
lepositories  of  their  minds.  The  first  national  library 
foonded  in  Egypt  seemed  to  have  been  placed  under  the 
protection  of  ttie  divinities,  for  their  statues  magnificently 
adorned  this  temple,  dedicated  at  once  to  religion  and  to 
Bterature.  It  was  stil  farther  embellished  by  a  well 
known  inscription,  for  ever  grateful  to  the  votary  of  litera- 
tore ;  on  the  front  was  engraven,  <  The  nourishment  of  the 
sottlf  or,  accofding  to  Diodoras,  *The  medicine  of  the 
mind.* 

The  Egyptian  Ptolemtes  founded  the  vast  library  of 
Alexandria,  which  was  afterwards  the  emulative  labour  of 
ma]  mooarchs ;  the  founder  infused  a  soul  into  the  vast 
body  he  wets  creating,  by  his  choice  of  the  librarian  De- 
metrius Ptialereus,  whose  skilful  industry  amassed  from 
si  nations  theu'  choicest  productions.  Without  such  a 
librarian,  a  national  library  would  be  little  more  than  a 
literary  chafls.  His  well  exercised  memory  and  critical 
iudgmeat  are  its  best  catalogue.  One  of  the  iPtolemies  re- 
raseid  sopplyine  the  famished  Athenians  with  wheat,  until 
they  presented  him  with  the  original  manuscripts  of  £s- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  in  retumine  copies 
of 'these  originals,  he  allowed  them  to  retain  the  fifteen  ta- 
lents which  he  had  pledged  with  them  as  a  princely 
security. 

Even  when  tyrants,  or  usurpers,  possessed  sense  as 
well  ss  coorage,  they  have  proved  the  most  ardent  patrons 
of  ikerature ;  they  know  it  is  their  interest  to  turn  aside  the 
pub&e  mind  from  political  speculations,  and  to  aflTord  their 
subjects  the  hiexhaustible  occupations  of  curiosity,  and  the 
eoMoling  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  Thus  Pisistratus 
m  said  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  of  the  Greeks,  who 
projected  an  immense  collection  of  the  works  of  the  learn- 
ed, and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  collector  of  the  scat- 
tered works,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer. 

The  Romans,  after  six  centuries  of  (fradual  dominion, 
most  have  possessed  the  vast  and  diversified  collections  of 
the  writings  of  the  nations  they  conquered ;  among  the 
most  valuMi  spoils  of  their  victories,  we  know  that  manu- 
scripts were  considered  as  more  precious  than  vases 
of  gold.  Paulus  Emilius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedon,  broueht  to  Rome  a  great  number  which  he 
had  amassed  in  Greece,  and  which  he  now  distributed 
among  his  sons,  or  presented  to  the  Roman  people.  Sylla 
followed  his  example.  After  the  siege  of  Athens,  he  dis- 
covered an  entire  library  m  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which 
having  carried  to  Rome  ne  appears  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  first  Roman  public  library.  After  the  taking  of 
Carthase,  the  Roman  senate  rewarded  the  family  of  Re- 
gulus  with  the  books  found  in  the  city.  A  library  was  a 
Bati<mal  gift,  and  the  most  honourable  they  could  bestow. 
From  the  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks,  the 
passion  for  forming  libraries  rapidly  increased,  and  indivi- 
nals  began  to  pride  themselves  on  their  private  collections. 

Of  many  illmtnous  Romans,  their  magnificent  taste  in 
disir  Khranas  mw  been  recorded.  Asinius  Follio,  Crassus 


Gasar,  and  Cicero,  have,  among  others,  been  celebrated 
for  their  literary  splendour.    Lucullus,  whose  incredibis 
exbaustea  it    " 


opulence  < 


_  itself  on  more  than  imperial  luxuries, 


more  honourably  distinguished  himself  by  nis  vast  cotleo> 
tions  of  books,  and  the  happy  use  he  made  of  them  by  the 
liberal  access  he  allowed  the  learned.  *  It  was  a  library, 
says  Plutarch,  <  whose  walks,  jgalleries,  and  cabinets,  were 
open  to  all  visileri ;  and  the  mgenious  Greeks,  when  at 
leisure,  resorted  to  this  abode  ofthe  Muses  to  hold  literary 
conversations,  m  which  Lucullus  himself  loved  to  join.* 
This  library,  enlarged  by  others,  Julius  Cassar  once  pro- 
posed to  open  for  tne  public,  having  chosen  the  erudite 
Varro  for  its  librarian ;  but  the  daggers  of  Brutur  and  his 
party  prevented  the  meditated  projects  of  Cvaar.  In  this 
museum,  Cicero  frequently  pursued  his  studies,  during  the 
time  his  friend  Faustus  had  the  charge  of  it,  which  he  de- 
scribes to  Atiicus  in  his  4th  B<}ok,  Epist.  9.  Amidst  his 
public  occunations  and  his  private  studina,  either  of  them 
sufficient  to  nave  immortalized  one  man,  we  are  astonish- 
ed at  the  minute  attention  Cicero  paid  to  the  formation  o( 
his  libraries,  and  his  cabinets  of  antiquities. 

The  emperors  were  ambitious  at  length  to  give  their 
names  to  the  libraries  they  founded ;  they  did  not  consider 
the  purple  as  their  chief  ornament.  Augustus  was  himself 
an  author,  and  in  one  of  those  sumptuous  buildings  called 
Tliermes,  ornamented  with  porticoes,  galleries,  and  statuea. 
with  shady  walks,  and  refreshing  baths,  testified  his  love  of 
literature  by  adding  a  magnificent  library,  one  of  these' 
libraries  he  fondly  called  by  the  name  of  his  sister  Octavia: 
and  the  other,,  the  temple  of  Apollo,  became  the  haunt  oC 
the  poets,  as  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persios  have  cororo»* 
morated.  The  successors  of  Au^stus  imitated  his  ex« 
ample,  and  even  Tiberius  had  an  imperial  library  chiefly 
consisting  of  works  concerning  the  empire  and  the  acts  of 
its  sovereigns.  These  Trajan  augmented  by  the  Ulpian 
library,  so  denominated  from  the  family  name  of  this  prince. 

In  a  word  we  have  accounts  of  the  rich  ornaments  the 
ancients  bestowed  on  their  libraries ;  of  their  floors  paved 
with  marble,  their  walls  covered  with  glass  and  ivory,  and 
their  shelves  and  desks  of  ebony  and  cedar. 

The  first  pvbUelibraiy  in  Italy,  says  Tiraboschi,  was 
founded  by  a  person  of  no  considerable  fortune :  his  credit, 
his  ft'Ugality,  and  fortitude,  were  indeed  eonal  to  a  trea- 
sury. This  extraordinary  man  was  Nicholas  Nicoofi,  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  and  in  his  youth  himself  a  merchant ; 
but  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  relinquished  the  beaten 
roads  of  gain,  and  devoted  his  soul  to  study,  and  his  for- 
tune to  assist  students.  At  hii  death  he  leR  his  library  to 
the  public,  but  his  debts  being  greater  than  his  efl^ects,  the 
princely  generosity  of  Cosmo  de  Medici  realized  the  inten* 
tion  of  irs  former  possessor,  and  afterwards  enriched  it,  by 
the  addition  of  an  apartment,  in  which  he  placed  the  Greek, 
Hebrew.  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  Indian  Mss.  The  intre- 
pid resolution  of  Nicholas  V,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Vatican ;  the  affection  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  for  his  coon- 
try,  first  gave  Venice  the  rudiments  of  a  public  hhrarr;  and 
to  Sir  T.  Bodley  we  owe  the  invaluable  one  of  Oxford. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  H.  Sloane,  Dr  Birch,  Mr  Crach* 
erode,  and  others  of  this  race  of  lovers  of  bodes,  have  all 
contributed  to  form  these  literary  treasures,  which  our  na- 
tion owe  to  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals,  who  have  fotmd 
such  pleasure  in  consecrating  their  fortunes  and  their  days 
to  this  great  public  object ;  or,  which  in  the  result  produces 
the  same  public  good,  the  collections  of  such  men  have 
been  frequently  purchased  on  their  deaths,  by  government, 
and  thus  have  entered  whole  and  entire  into  the  great  na> 
tional  collections. 

Litersture,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm some  experience  in  the  permanent  enjofmenls  o| 
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*-  vast  library,  have  far  outweighed  the  neglect  or  die  car 
lumny  of  the  world,  which  some  of  ite  votaries  have  receiv- 
ed. From  the  lime  that  Cicero  poured  forth  his  feelinn 
in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archias,  innumerable  are  the 
testimonies  of  men  of  letters  of  the  pleasurable  delirium  of 
their  researches ;  that  delicious  beverage  which  they  have 
swallowed,  so  thirstily,  from  the  magical  cup  of  literature. 
Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Chancellor  and  hich 
treasurer  of  England  so  early  as  IS41,  perhaps  raised  the 
first  private  library  in  our  country.  He  purchased  thirty 
or  forty  volumes  or  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  for  fifVy  pounds 
weight  of  silver.  He  was  so  enamoured  of  bis  large  col- 
lection, that  he  expressly  composed  a  treatise  on  his  lov^ 
of  books,  under  the  title  of  <  Philobibliou,'  an  honourable  tri- 
iMite  paid  to  literature,  m  an  age  not  literary. 

To  pass  much  of  our  time  amid  such  vast  resources, 
that  man  must  indeed  be  not  more  animated  than  a  leaden 
Mercurv,. who  does  not  aspire  to  make  some  small  addition 
to  his  library,  were  it  only  by  a  critical  catalogue  1  He 
most  be  as  indolent  as  that  animal  called  the  sloth,  who 

Grishes  on  the  tree  he  climbs,  after  he  has  eaten  all  its 
ives. 

Henrv  Rantzao,  a  Danish  gentleman,  the  founder  of  the 
^at  library  at  Copenhagen,  whose  days  were  dissolved 
m  the  pleasures  of  reading,  discovera  his  taste  and  ardour 
IB  the  U>Uowing  elegant  effusion : 

Salvete  aureoli  inei  llbelll, 
Mea  delicla,  mei  iepores . 
(^uam  vos  sepe  oculls  juvat  viders, 
El  tritos  roanibus  tenere  noetris ! 
Tot  vos  ezlroii,  tot  erudiil, 
FriscI  lumina  stecull  et  recentiSj 
Confecere  viri,  suaaquF  vobis 
Ausi  credere  lucubrailones : 
Et  sperare  decus  perenne  scriptis ; 
Neque  hac  Irrka  spes  fefellit  illoa. 

IMITATKD. 

Golden  volumes !  richest  trsasares 
Objects  of  deiidou^  pleasures ! 
You  my  eyes  rejoicing  piease, 
You  my  hands  in  rapture  reize  I 
Brilliant  wii«  and  musing  sages, 
Lifrhta  who  beain'd  through  many  ages  I 
Left  to  your  conscious  leaves  their  story. 
And  dared  to  trust  you  with  their  glory ; 
And  now  their  hope  of  fame  achier'd. 
Dear  volumes  !— you  have  not  deceived ! 

This  passion  for  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  bookie 
IAS  been  the  occasion  of  their  lovera  embelllthing  their  out- 
iides  with  cosily  ornaments  ;  a  rage  which  ostentation  may 
Jiave  abused ;  but  when  these  volumes  belong  to  the  real  man 
0f  letters,  the  most  fanciful  bindings  are  often  the  emblems 
ef  his  taste  and  feelings.  The  {(reat  Thuanus  was  eager 
to  purchase  the  finest  copies  for  his  library,  and  his  volumes 
are  still  eagerly  purchased,  bearing  his  autograph  on  the 
last  page.  A  celebrated  amateur  was  GroUier,  whose  li- 
brary was  opulent  in  these  luiuries ;  the  Muses  themselves 
could  not  more  ingeniously  have  ornamented  their  favourite 
works.  I  have  seen  several  in  (he  libraries  of  our  own  cu- 
rious collectors.  Ho  embellished  their  outside  with  taste 
and  ingenuity.  They  are  gilded  and  stamped  with  pecu- 
liar neatness,  the  compartments  on  the  binding  are  drawn, 
and  painted,  with  different  inventions  of  subjects,  analogous 
to  the  works  themselves ;  and  they  are  farther  adorned  bv 
that  amiable  inscription,  Jo  QrtiUerii  tt  amkormm .  pur- 
porting that  these  literary  treasures  were  collected  for  him- 
self and  for  his  friends ! 

The  family  of  the  Fuggers  had  long  felt  an  hereditary 
passion  for  the  accumulation  of  literary  treasures ;  and 
their  portraits,  with  othera  in  their  picture  gallery,  form  a 
curious  ouarto  volume  of  127  portraits,  excessively  rare 
even  in  Germany,  entitled  *Pug8erorum  Pinacotheca.' 
Wolfius,  who  daily  haunted  their  celebrated  library,  pours 
out  his  gratitude  m  some  Greek  verses,  and  describes  this 
Bibliotheque  as  a  literary  heaven,  furnished  with  as  many 
books  as  there  were  stars  in  the  firmament;  or  as  a  lile* 
rarj  garden,  in  which  he  passed  entire  days  in  gatberinf 
fruit  and  flowera,  deligbtbg  and  instructing  himself  by  per^ 
petual  occupation. 

In  1S64  the  royal  library  of  Prance  did  not  exceed  twen- 
ty volumes.  Shortly  after  Charles  V  increased  it  to  nine 
hundred,  which  by  the  fate  of  war,  as  much  at  least  as  that 
of  money,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  afterwards  purchased  and 
ransported  to  London,  where  libraries  were  smaller  than 


on  the  continent,  about  1440.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy 
observation,  that  the  French  sovereign,  Charles  V,  nw* 
named  the  Wise,  ordered  that  thirty  portable  lights,  with 
a  silver  lamp  suspended  from  the  centre,  should  m  illumin- 
ated at  night,  that  students  might  not  find  their  pursuits  in- 
terrupted at  any  hour.  Many  among  tis^  at  this  moment, 
whose  professional  avocations  admit  not  ol  morning  studies, 
find  that  the  resources  of  a  public  library  are  not  accessib)e 
to  them  from  the  omission  of  the  regulation  of  the  zealous 
Charles  Y  of  France.  An  alarming  objection  to  night- 
itudies  in  public  libraries  is  the  danger  of  fir^,  and  in  our 
own  British  Museum  not  a  light  is  permitted  to  be  carried 
about  on  any  pretence  whatever.  The  history  of  tha 
<  Bibliotheque  du  Roi'  is  a  curious  incident  in  literature' 
and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  and  public  opinion 
might  be  traced  by  its  gradual  accessions,  noting  the 
changeable  qualities  of  its  hterary  stores  chiefly  from  theo- 
logy, taw  and  medicine,  to  philoeophy,  and  elegant  litera- 
ture. In  1789  Neckar  recaoned  the  literary  treasures  to 
amount  to  tt5,000  printed  books,  70,000  manuscripts,  and 
16,000  collections  of  prints.  By  a  curious  little  volume 
published  by  M.  Le  Prince  in  178S,  it  appears  that  it  was 
first  under  Louis  XIV  that  the  productions  of  the  art  of 
enereving  werecdlected  and  arransed;  the  great  minister 
C<Mbert  purchased  the  extensive  coflectioos  of  the  Abb^de 
MaroUes,  who  may  be  ranked  among  the  fathers  of  our 
print-collectors.  Two  hundred  and  Mxiy4bur  ample  port- 
folios laid  the  foundations,  and  the  caUlogues  of  his  coUeo- 
tions,  printed  by  Marolles  himself,  are  rare,  carious,  and 
high-pnced.  Our  own  national  print-gallery  is  yet  an  in- 
fant establishment. 

Mr  Hallam  has  observed,  that  in  1440,  England  had 
made  comparatively  but  little  progress  in  learning— and 
Germany  was  probably  still  less  advanced.  However 
there  was  in  Germany  a  celebrated  collector  of  books  in 
the  person  of  Triihemius,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Span- 
heim,  who  died  in  1516 ;  he  had  amassed  about  two  thou- 
sand manuscripts,  a  literary  treasure  which  excited  such 
general  attention,  that  princes  and  eminent  men  of  that 
day  travelled  to  visit  Trithemius  and  his  library.  About 
this  time  ux  or  eieht  hundred  volumes  formed  a  royal  col- 
lection, and  their  high  value  in  price  could  only  be  furnish- 
ed by  a  prince.  This  was  indeed  a  great  advancement  in 
hbraries,  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  library  of  Louis  IX  contained  only  four  classical  au- 
thora,  and  that  of  Oxford,  in  ISOO,  consisted  of  <  a  few 
tracts  kept  in  chest.' 

The  pleasures  of  study  are  classed  hj  Burton  among 
those  exercises  or  recreations  of  the  mind  which  pass 
within  doora.  Looking  about  this  *  world  of  books'  he  ex- 
claims, *  I  coukl  even  live  and  die  with  such  mediutions, 
andu' 
than 
which, 

leave  off,  as  well  may  witness  those  many  laborious  hoUra, 
days  and  nights,  spent  in  their  voluminous  treatises.  So 
sweet  is  the  delight  of  study.  The  last  day  is  prion's  dta- 
ctpu^.'  <  Heinsius  was  mewed  up  in  the  library  of  Ley- 
den  all  the  year  long,  and  that  which  to  my  thinking  should 
have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in  him  a  greater  liking.  I 
no  sooner,  saith  he,  come  into  the  library,  but  I  bolt  the 
door  to  me,  excluding  Lust,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  aL 
such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  the  mother  of  Ignor- 
ance and  Melancholy.  In  the  very  lap  of  eternity  amongst 
so  many  divine  souls,  I  Uke  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit, 
and  sweet  content^  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones  and  rich 
men,  that  know  not  this  happiness.'  Such  is  the  incense 
of  a  votary  who  scattera  it  on  the  altar  ius  for  the  cere- 
mony than  from  the  devotion. 

There  is,  however,  an  intemperance  in  study,  incoinpa- 
tible  often  with  our  social  or  more  active  duties.  The 
illustrious  Grotius  exposed  himself  to  the  reproaches  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries  for  havrng  too  warmly  poraued 
his  studies,  to  the  detriment  of  his  public  station.  It  was 
the  boast  of  Cicero,  that  his  philosophical  studies  had 
never  interfered  with  the  services  be  owed  the  republic, 
and  that  he  had  only  dedicated  to  them  the  houra  which 
othera  gave  to  their  walks,  their  repasts,  and  their  plea- 
sures. Looking  on  his  voluminous  labours,  we  are  sur^ 
prised  at  this  (Siservation:  how  honourable  is  it  to  him, 
that  his  various  philosophical  works  bear  the  titles  of  the 
different  villas  he  possessed ;  which  shows  that  they  were 
composed  in  their  respective  retirements.  Cicero  most 
have  been  an  early  riser;  and  practised  that  magic  artel 
employing  his  time,  as  to  have  multiolied  his  davst 
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1  take  HMire  delight  and  true  content  of  mind  in  them, 
n  in  all  thy  wealth  and  sport!  there  is  a  sweetness, 
ich,  as  Circe's  cup,  bewitcheth  a  student,  he  cannot 
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THK  BIBLIOMAHIA. 

The  firecedm^  artirJe  is  honourable  to  literature,  yet 
fcapartial  truth  must  show  that  even  a  paation  for  collect- 
iBi;  hooka  it  not  always  a  pasMon  for  tiierature. 

The  *  Bibliomania/  or  the  collecting  an  enormous  heap 
of  books  without  intelligent  curiosity,  hf  s,  since  bbraries 
tMve  existed,  infected  weak  minds,  who  imagine  that  they 
themselves  ac^uifo  knowledge  when  they  keep  it  on  ihetr 
shelves.  Their  motley  libraries  have  been  called  the  mad 
kntmt  of  the  himanmmd;  and  again,  the  tombo/bookM^ 
when  the  possessor  will  not  communicate  ihem,  and  co^ 
fins  them  up  in  the  eases  of  his  library—- and  as  it  was 
facctiousiv  observed,  these  collections  are  not  without  a 
IjKk an  tke%»iman  Umdenlanding* 

The  Bibliomania  has  never  raged  more  violently  than  in 
the  present  day.  It  is  fortunate  that  literature  is  in  no 
vray«  injured  by  the  follies  of  collectors,  since  though  thev 
preserve  the  worthless,  tliey  necessarily  defend  the  good. 

Some  collectors  place  all  their  fame  on  the  view  of  a 
splendki  library,  where  volumes  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of 
lettering,  silk  luiings,  triple  gold  bands  and  tinted  leather, 
are  kicked  up  in  wire  cases,  and  secured  from  the  vulgar 
hands  of  the  mere  reader,  dazzling  our  eyes  hke  eastern 
beauties  peering  through  their  jealousies! 

Bniyere  has  touched  on  this  mania  with  humour :  '  Of 
such  a  collector,*  says  he,  *  as  soon  as  I  enter  his  house,  I 
am  ready  to  faint  on  the  staircase,  from  a  strong  smell  of 
Bftorocoo  leather :  in  vain  he  shows  me  fine  editions,  gold 
leaves,  Etruscan  bindings,  &c.,  naming  them  one  after 
•Boiher,  as  if  he  were  showing  a  gallery  of  pictures !  a  gal- 
lery by  the  by  which  he  seldom  traverses  when  o/oms,  for 
be  rarely  reads,  but  me  he  offers  to  conduct  through  it !  I 
thank  him  for  his  politeness,  and,  as  little  as  himself,  care 
to  visit  the  tan-house,  which  he  calls  his  library.' 

Lucian  has  composed  a  biting  invective  against  an  ig- 
Borant  possessor  or  a  vast  library.  Like  him,  who  in  the 
present  day,  after  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  old  book, 
chiefly  admires  the  date.  Lucian  compares  him  to  a  pilot, 
who  was  never  taught  the  science  of  navigation ;  to  a  rider 
who  cannot  keep  his  seat  on  a  spirited  horse;  to  a  man 
who  not  having  the  use  of  his  feet,  wishes  to  conceal  the 
defect  by  wearing  embroidered  shoes;  but,  alas!  he  can- 
not stand  in  them!  He  ludicrously  compares  him  to  Ther- 
siies  wearing  the  armour  of  Acnilles,  tottering  at  every 
step ;  leering  with  his  little  eyes  under  his  enormous  he!- 
UKt,  and  his  hundi-back  raising  the  cuirass  above  his 
shoulders.  Why  do  you  buy  so  many  books  ?  he  ssys :-~ 
vou  have  no  hair,  and  you  purchase  a  comb ;  you  are 
nfind,  and  you  will  have  a  grand  mirror ;  you  are  deaf,  and 
you  will  have  fine  musical  instruments!  Your  costly  bind- 
ings are  onlya  scHirce  of  vexation,  and  you  are  continually 
discharging  your  librarians  for  not  preserving  them  from 
the  silent  invasion  of  the  worms,  and  the  nibbling  triumphs 
of  the  rats! 

Stich  ccrflectors  will  contemptuously  smile  at  the  collec- 
tion of  the  amiable  Melancthon.  He  ponsessed  in  his 
library  only  four  autliors,  Plato,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and 
Ptolemy  the  geographer. 

Andllon  was  a  great  collector  of  curious  books,  and 
dexterously  defend^  hhnself  when  accused  of  the  BibUo- 
mania.  He  gave  a  good  reason  for  buying  the  most  ele* 
gaot  editions;  which  he  did  not  consider  merely  as  a  liter* 
ary  hixury.  He  said  the  less  the  eyes  are  fatigued  in 
reading  a  work,  the  more  liberty  the  mind  feels  to  judge  of 
it :  and  as  we  perceive  more  clearly  the  excellencies  and 
defects  of  a  printed  book  than  when  in  Ms ;  so  we  see 
them  more  plamly  in  good  paper  and  clear  type  than  when 
the  impression  and  paper  are  both  bad.  He  always  pur- 
ehased  Jb^  edttiene^  and  never  waited  for  second  ones ; 
though  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  a  first  edition  is  gene- 
rally the  least  valuable,  and  only  to  be  considered  as  an 
imperfect  essay,  which  the  author  proposes  to  finbh  after 
he  has  tried  the  sentiments  ot  the  literary  world. 
Bayle  approves  of  Ancillon's  plan.  Those  who  wait 
calmly  for  a  book,  says  he,  till  it  is  reprinted,  show  plainly 
dsat  they  are  resigned  to  their  ignorance,  and  prefer  the 
saving  of  a  pistole  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
With  one  or  these  persons,  who  wait  *  ' 


>  waited  for  a  second  edi- 


*  An  aTlnsfen  and  pun  which  occastoned  the  French  trans- 


laior  of  the  present  work  an  unlucky  blunder:  puzzled  no 
doubt  t^  mj  lacetiottsness,  he  translates  *  meets nt  eomme  on 
1^  ires-jwUcieosemenc  fait  observer,  1-entendement  humain 


sous  la  Clef.*    The  book,  and  th«  author  alluded  to,  qnhe 


tion,  which  never  appeared,  a  literary  man  argued,  that 
it  was  much  better  le  have  two  editions  of  a  book  than  to 
deprive  himself  of  the  advantage  which  the  reading  of  the 
first  might  procure  him ;  and  it  was  a  'bad  economy  to 
prefer  a  few  crowns  to  that  advantage.  It  has  frequently 
happened,  besides,  that  in  second  editions,  ine  author 
omits,  as  well  as  aads,  or  makes  alterations  from  prudential 
reasons ;  the  displeasing  truths  which  he  eorrecft,  as  he 
might  call  ihem,  are  so  many  losses  incurred  by  Truth 
itself.  There  U  an  advantage  in  comparing  the  first  with 
subsequent  editions ;  for  among  other  things,  we  feel  great 
satisfaction  in  tracing  the  variations  of  a  work,  when  a  man 
of  genius  has  revised  it.  There  are  also  other  secrets, 
well  known  to  the  intelkgent  curious,  who  are  versed  in 
affairs  relating  to  books.  Many  first  editions  are  not  to  be 
purchased  for  the  treble  value  of  later  ones.  Let  no  lover 
of  books  be  too  hastily  censuied  for  his  passion,  which,  if 
he  indul{(es  with  judgment,  is  useful.  The  collector  we 
have  noticed  frequently  said,  as  is  related  ufVirgil,  *  I  col- 
lect gold  from  Ennius's  dung.'  I  find,  added  he,  in  some 
neglected  authors,  pariicular  things,  not  elsewhere  to  lie 
found.  He  read  them,  indeed,  not  with  equal  attention, 
but  many, '  Sieut  canit  ad  Niium  bibene  etjugtent,  like  a 
dog  at  the  Nile,  drinkmg  and  running. 

Fortunate  are  those  who  only  consider  a  book  (or  the 
utility  and  pleasure  they  may  derive  from  its  possession. 
Those  students,  who,  though  they  know  much,  still  iliirst 
to  know  more,  may  require  this  vast  sea  of  books ;  yet  in 
that  sea  they  may  suffer  many  shipwrecks.  Great  colloo- 
tions  of  books  are  subieci  to  certain  accidents  besides  the 
damp,  the  worms,  and  the  rats ;  one  not  less  common  is 
that  of  the  borrowers,  not  to  say  a  word  of  the  purbiners. 

LITERARY    J0URITAX.8. 

When  writers  were  not  numerous,  and  readers  rare,  the 
unsuccessful  author  fell  insensibly  into  oblivion :  he  dis- 
solved away  in  his  own  weakness ;  if  he  committed  the 
private  folly  of  printing  what  no  one  would  purchase,  he 
was  not  arraigned  at  the  public  tribunal— and  the  awful 
terrors  of  his  day  of  iiidKnient  consisted  only  in  the  retri- 
butions of  his  publisher's  final  accounts.  At  length,  a 
taste  for  literature  spread  throueh  the  body  of  the  people, 
vanity  induced  the  inexperienced  and  thtt  ignorant  to  as- 
pire to  literary  honours.  To  oppose  these  forcible  entries 
into  the  haunts  of  the  Muses,  periodical  criticism  brand- 
ished its  formidable  weapon;  and  the  fall  of  many,  taught 
some  of  our  sreatesi  geriiuHes  to  rise.  Multifarious  writ- 
ings produced  multifarious  strict urec,  and  public  criticism 
reached  to  such  perfection,  that  taste  was  generally  diffus- 
ed, enlightening  those  whose  orr-upatioiis  had  otherwise 
never  permitted  them  to  judge  of  literary  compositions. 

The  invention  of  Reviews,  in  the  form  which  ihev  have 
at  length  gradually  assumed,  could  not  have  existed  but  in 
the  most  polished  ages  of  literature ;  for  without  a  con- 
stant supply  of  authors,  and  a  refined  spirit  of  criticism, 
they  could  not  excite  a  |>erpetual  interest  among  the  lovers 
of  literature.  These  publications  are  the  chronicles  of 
taste  and  science,  and  present  |he  existing  state  of  the 
public  mind,  while  they  form  a  ready  resource  for  those 
idle  hours,  which  men  of  letters  do  not  choose  to  pass  idly. 

Their  multiplicity  has  undoubtedly  produced  much  evil; 
puerile  critics,  and  venal  drudges,  manufacture  reviews : 
nence  that  shameful  discordance  of  opinion,  which  is  the 
scorn  and  scandal  of  criticism.  Passions  hostile  to  the 
peaceful  truths  of  literature  have  likewise  made  tremend- 
ous inroads  in  the  republic,  and  every  literary  virtue  has 
been  lust!  In  *  Calamities  of  Authors,'  I  have  given  the 
history  of  a  literary  conspiracy,  conducted  by  a  solitary 
critic  Gilbert  Stuart,  against  the  hif>torian  Henry. 

These  works  may  disgust  bv  vapid  panegyric,  or  gross 
invective ;  weary  by  uniform  dulness,  or  tantalize  by  supers 
ficial  knowledge.  Sometimes  merely  written  to  catch  the 
public  attention,  a  malignity  is  indulged  against  authors, 
to  season  the  caustic  leaves.  A  reriewer  has  admired 
those  works  in  private,  which  he  has  condemned  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity.  But  good  sense,  good  temper,  and  good 
taste,  will  ever  form  an  estimable  journalist,  who  vrill  in* 
spire  confideiKe,  and  give  stability  to  his  decisions. 

To  the  lovers  of  tiierature  these  volumes  when  they  have 
outlived  their  year,  are  not  unimportant.  They  constitute 
a  great  portion  of  literary  history,  and  are  indeed  the  an- 
nals of  the  republic. 

To  our  own  reviews,  we  must  add  tKfB  old  foreign  jour- 
nals, which  are  perhaps  even  more  valuable  to  the  man  of 
letters.  Of  these  the  variety  is  considerable:  and  many 
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of  their  writers  are  now  known.  The/  delifht  our  curiosi. 
ty  by  opening  now  views,  and  light  ap  in  oMerving  mtndt 
many  projecis  of  works,  wanted  in  our  own  literature. 
Gibbon  feasted  on  them ;  and  while  be  turned  them  over 
wiih^consiani  pleasure,  derived  accurate  notions  of  works, 
which  no  student  can  himself  have  verified :  of  many  works 
a  notion  is  sufficient,  but  this  notion  is  necessary. 

The  origin  of  so  many  literary  journals  was  the  happy 
oject  of  Denis  de  Sallo,  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of 
^  *aris.  In  1665  appeared  his  Jovmal  dea  Sqcfoana.  He 
published  his  essay  in  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  Hedou* 
ville,  his  footman !  Was  this  a  mere  stroke  of  humour,  or 
designed  to  insinuate  that  the  freedom  of  his  criticifm 
could  only  be  allowed  to  his  footman  ?  The  work,  how- 
ever, met  with  so  favourable  a  reception,  that  Sallo  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it,  the  following  year,  imitated 
throughout  Europe,  and  his  journal,  at  the  same  time, 
transfaied  mto  various  languages.  Bat  as  most  authors 
tav  themselves  open  to  an  acute  critic,  the  animadversions 
f/  Sallo  were  given  with  such  asperity  of  criticism,  and 
such  malignitv  of  wit,  that  this  new  journal  excited  loud 
murmurs,  and  the  most  heart-moving  complaints.  The 
learned  had  their  plagiarisms  detected,  and  the  wit  had  his 
claims  disputed.  Sarasin  called  the  gsxettes  of  this  new 
Aristarchus,  Hebdomadary  Flams!  BiUevezeeM  hebdomo' 
dariea  I  and  Menage,  having  published  a  law-book,  which 
Sallo  had  treated  with  severe  raillery,  he  entered  into  a 
Iitng  argument  to  prove,  according  to  Justinian,  that  a  law- 
yer is  not  allowea  to  defame  another  lawyer,  &c.  Senor 
fori  maUdietre  non  licet j  remaledieerejuajat^ue  eat.  Others 
hriidly  declaimed  against  this  new  species  of  imperial  ty- 
rsnny,  and  (his  attempt  to  regulate  the  public  opinion  oy 
that  of  an  individual.  Sallo,  after  having  published  only 
his  third  volume,  felt  the  irritated  wasps  of  literature 
thronging  so  thick  about  him,  that  he  very  gladly  abdicated 
the  throne  of  criticism.  The  journal  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered a  short  mterruption  by  a  remonstrance  from  the 
nuncio  of  the  pope,  for  the  energy  with  which  Sallo  had 
defended  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  qhurch. 

Intimidated  by  the  fate  of  Sallo,  his  successor,  Abb^ 
Gallois,  flourished  in  s  milder  reign.  He  contented  him- 
self with  giving  the  titles  of  books,  accompanied  with  ex- 
tracts ;  and  he  was  more  useful  than  interestinc  The 
public,  who  had  been  so  much  amused  by  the  raillery  and 
pevprity  of  the  founder  of  this  dynasty  of  new  critics,  now 
murmured  at  the  want  of  that  salt  and  acidity  by  jrhich 
they  had  relished  the  fugitive  collation.  They  were  not 
satisfied  in  having  the  most  beautiful,  or  the  most  curious 
parts  of  a  new  work  brought  totrether ;  they  wished  for  the 
unreasonable  entertainment  of  railing  and  raillery.  At 
length  another  objection  was  conjured  up  against  the  re- 
view; mathematicians  complained  they  were  neglected 
to  make  room  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy ;  the 
historian  sickened  over  the  works  of  natural  hiittory ;  the 
antiquaries  would  have  noihins  but  discoveries  of  Mss,  or 
fraginents  of  antiquity.  Medical  works  were  called  for 
by  one  party  and  reprobated  by  another.  In  a  word,  each 
reader  wished  only  to  have  accounts  of  books  which  were 
interesting  to  his  profession  or  his  taste.  But  a  review  is  a 
work  presented  to  the  public  at  large,  and  written  for  more 
than  one  country.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  this 
work  was  carried  to  a  vast  extent.  An  index  to  the 
Jcmnal  dee  S^avant  has  been  arranged  on  a  critical  plan, 
occupying  ten  volumes  in  quarto,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  most  useful  instrument  to  obtain  the  science  and 
literature  of  the  entire  century. 

The  next  celebrated  reviewer  is  Bayle,  who  undertook, 
in  1684,  his  Nouvdlee  de  la  Republique  dee  Jjetiret,  Ho 
posoessied  the  art,  acquired  by  habit,  of  reading  a  book  by 
nis  fingers,  as  it  has  been  happily  expressed;  and  of  com- 
prising, in  concise  extracts,  a  just  notion  of  a  book,  with- 
out the  addition  of  irrelevant  matter.  He  had  for  his  dav 
sufficient  playfiilness  to  wreathe  the  rod  of  criticism  witn 
ro^es ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  ladies  uid  all  the  beam 
monde  took  an  interest  in  the  labours  of  the  critic.  Tet 
even  Bayle,  who  declared  himself  a  reporter  and  not  a 
juHee.  Bayle  the  discreet  sceptic,  could  not  longsatidTf  his 
readers.  His  panegyric  was  thought  somewhat  prodigal ; 
his  fl«ienry  of  style  somewhat  toofiimiliar;  and  others  ai^ 
fented  not  to  relish  his  gayety.  In  his  latter  volumes,  to  still 
the  clamour,  he  assumed  the  cold  sobriety  of  an  historian  i 
and  has  bequeathed  no  mean  legac^r  to  tne  literary  work), 
in  thirty<i«ix  smdl  vohimes  of  criticism,  closed  m  1687. 
TbMO  were  coaiinaod  by  Bernard,  with  inferior  skill  :aiKl 


by  Basnage  more  successfully  m,  his  Ritabredee  Outngm 
dee  Sqtnmne, 

The  contemporary  and  the  antagonist  of  Bayle  was  Lo 
C\irc,  Bis  firm  industry  has  produced  three  BihHolkequea 
—  Univereelle  et  Hittonque  —  CAa?««^  and  Andenne  et 
Modemej  forming  in  all  8t  volumes,  which,  complete,  kear 
a  very  high  price.  Inferior  to  Bayle  in  the  more  pleasing 
talents,  he  is  perhaps  superior  in  erudition,  ana  shows 


volumes  at  his  leisure,  <as  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
amusement  and  instruction.' 

Beausobre  and  L*Enfant,  two  learned  Protestaots,wrote 
a  Bibliotheque  Germatufue^  from  17S0  to  1740,  in  £0  vols. ; 
our  own  literature  is  interested  by  the  Bibliotheque  Briian^ 
niquef  written  bv  some  literary  Frenchmen,  noticed  by 
La  Croae  in  his  ^'Voyage  Litteraire,*  who  designates  the 
writers  in  this  most  tantalizing  manner :  <  Les  auteurs  sont 
gens  de  roerite  et  que  entendent  tons  parfaitement  TAn- 
glois ;  Messrs  S.  B.  le  M.  D.  ei  le  savant  Mr  D.'  Pos- 
terity has  been  partially  let  into  the  secret ;  De  Missy  was 
one  of  the  contributors,  and  Warburton  communicated  his 
project  of  an  editkm  of  Gelleius  Paterculus.  This  useful 
account  of  only  English  books  begins  in  173S,  and  closes 
at  1747,  Hague,  88  vols. ;  to  this  we  must  add  the  Journal 
Britanniquet  in  18  volumes,  by  Dr  Maty,  a  foreign  phy- 
sician residing  in  London ;  this  journal  exhibits  a  view  of 
the  state  of  English  literature  from  1750  to  1756.  Gibboa 
bestows  a  high  character  on  the  journalist,  who  sometimes 
*  aspires  to  the  character  of  a  poet  and  a  philosopher ;  one 
of  the  last  disciples  of  the  school  of  Fontenelle.' 

Maty's  son  produced  here  a  review  known  to  the  curi* 
Obs ;  his  style  and  decisions  often  discover  haste  and  heat, 
with  some  striking  observations :  alluding  to  his  father, 
Maty,  in  his  motto,  applies  Virgil's  description  of  the  young 
Ascanius, '  Sequitur  Dofrem  non  passibus  equis.'  He  says 
he  only  holds  a  monthly  eonvenation  with  the  public ;  but 
criticism  demands  more  maturity  of  reflection  and  more 
terseness  of  style.  In  his  obstinate  resoluticn  of  carrying 
on  this  review  without  an  associate,  he  has  shown  its  folly 
and  its  danger ;  for  a  fatal  illness  produced  a  cessation,  at 
once,  of  his  periodical  labours  and  his  life. 

Other  reviews,  are  the  Memmree  de  TVevovv,  written 
by  the  Jesuits.  Their  caustic  censure  and  vivacity  of 
style  made  them  redoubtable  in  their  day;  they  did  not 
even  spare  their  brothers.  The  Jontmal  iMUroire^  printed 
at  the  Hairue,  and  chiefly  composed  by  Prosper  March- 
and,  Sallengre,  Van  Effen,  who  were  then  young  wnieis. 
This  list  may  be  augmented  by  other  journals,  which 
sometimes  merit  preservation  in  the  history  of  modern 
literature. 

Our  eariv  English  journals  notice  only  a  few  pubfica* 
tions,  with  but  little  acumen.  Of  these,  the  *  Memoirs  of 
Literature,'  and  the  *  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of 
Letters,'  are  the  best.  The  Monthly  Review,  the  vene- 
rable mother  of  our  journals,  commenced  in  1749. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  literary  journal  in  a  manner 
such  as  might  be  wished ;  it  must  be  the  work  of  many  of 
different  tempers  and  talents.  An  individual,  however 
versatile  and  extensive  his  genius,  would  soon  be  exhaust- 
ed Such  a  regular  labour  occasioned  Bayle  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  Maty  fell  a  victim  to  his  review.  A  prospect 
always  extending  as  we  proceed,  the  frequent  novelty  of 
the  matter,  the  pride  of  considering  one's  self  as  the  arbi- 
ter of  literature,  animate  a  journalist  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career ;  but  the  literary  Hercules  becomes  fatigued ; 
and  to  supply  his  craving  pages  he  gives  copious  extracts, 
till  the  journal  becomes  tedious,  or  fails  in  variety.  Abbe 
Gallois  was  frequently  diverted  from  continuing  his  journal, 
and  Fontenelle  remarks,  that  this  occupation  was  too  re- 
strictive for  a  mind  so  extensive  as  his ;  the  Abb6  could 
no.  i«sist  the  charms  of  revelling  in  a  new  work,  and  gra* 
tifyiry  any  sudden  curiosity  which  seized  him;  which  in- 
terrupted perpetually  that  regularity  the  public  expects 
from  a  journalist. 

To  describe  the  character  of  a  perfect  journalist,  would 
be  only  an  ideal  portrait !  There  are  however  some  ac- 
quirements which  are  indispensable.  He  must  be  tolerably 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  he  treats  on ;  no  eomnisM 
aoqntrement !  He  must  possess  the  UUrarif  futtary  of  JUt 
men  timee  !  a  science  which  Fontenelle  observes,  is  almost 
distinct  from  any  other.  It  is  the  result  of  an  active  eun* 
osity,  which  leaids  us  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  taste* 
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I  of  th«  ase,  while  it  mtm  the  journalist  rrom 
J  hdiciiloitt  Uundiera.  We  ofcen  fee  th«t  mind  of  a  re- 
viewer half  a  century  remote  from  the  work  reviewed.  A 
fine  fiseling,  of  the  Taiious  manoen  of  writeni,  with  a 
style,  adapted  to  6z  the  attention  of  the  indolent,  and  to 
wfli  the  untractahle^  but  candour  is  the  bri|thest  ijem  of 
ciilkiem !  He  oniht  not  to  throw  every  tning  into  the 
cradble,  nor  sbonld  be  suffer  the  whole  to  pass  as  if  he 
trembled  to  touch  it.  Lampoons,  and  satires,  in  time  will 
ose  their  effect,  as  well  as  panegyrics.  He  must  learn 
to  resist  the  seductions  of  his  own  pen ;  the  pretensions  of 
composing  a  treatise  on  the  sii6;«e(,  rather  than  on  the 
hatk  be  cntidses,  proud  of  insinuating  that  he  gives  in  a 
oacea  pages,  what  the  author  himself  has  not  been  able 
to  perform  io  his  volumes.  Should  he  gain  confidence  by 
a  popular  delusion  and  by  unworthy  conduct,  he  may 
chance  to  be  mortified  by  the  pardon  or  the  chastisement 
of  insuhed  genius.  The  most  itoble  criticism  b  that,  in 
which  the  cntic  is  not  the  antagonist  so  much  as  the  rival 
of  the  author. 

&KooTx&y  or  m AtftTscunt. 

Our  ancient  classics  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  to- 
tal anmhilatioo.  Many,  we  know,  have  perished :  many 
we  possess  are  but  fragments ;  and  chance,  blind  arbiter 
of  the  works  of  senius,  has  nven  us  some,  not  of  the  high- 
est value :  whicn,  however,  nave  proved  very  useHjl,  serr- 
ing  as  a  test  to  show  the  pedantry  of  those  who  adore  an- 
tiqaiiy  not  from  true  feeling  but  from  traditional  prejudice. 

One  reason,  writes  the  learned  compiler  X.*jE^spri<  det 
CrcitadeMy  why  we  have  lost  a  great  number  of  ancient  au- 
thors, was  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens,  which 
Jeprived  Europe  of  the  use  of  the  pafyrvM»  The  igno- 
rance of  that  af  e  could  find  no  substitute ;  they  knew  no 
ether  eicpedient  but  writing  on  parchment,  which  became 
every  day  more  scarce  anocostly.  Ignorance  and  barba- 
rism unfortiuately  seised  on  Roman  manuscripts,  and  in- 
dostriooslv  defaced  pages  once  imaj^ined  to  have  been 
iBumMnal  f  The  most  elegant  compositions  of  classic  Rome 
were  converted  into  the  psalms  of  a  breviary,  or  the  prayers 
of  a  missal.  Livy  and  Tacitus  'hide  their  diminished  heads' 
to  preserve  the  legend  of  a  saint,  and  immortal  truths  were 
converted  into  clumsy  fictions.  It  happened  that  the  most 
voluminous  authors  were  the  greatest  sufferers;  these 
were  preferred,  because  their  voluroe  being  the  greatest, 
it  roost  profitably  repaid  their  destroying  industry,  and  fur- 
»ish«d  ampler  scope  for  future  transcription.  A  Livy  or  a 
Diodorus  was  preferred  to  the  smaller  works  of  Cicero  or 
Horace ;  and  it  is  to  this  circurostance  that  Juvenal,  Per^ 
sins,  and  Martial  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  rather  pro- 
bably than  to  these  pious  personages  preferring  their  ob- 
scenities, as  some  have  accused  them.  Not  long  ago  at 
Roaie,  a  part  of  a  book  of  Livy  was  found,  between  the 
fines  of  a  parchment  but  half  etfaced,  on  which  they  sub- 
stituted a  Dook  of  the  Bible. 

That,  however,  the  nuNiks  had  not  ro  high  veneration 
the  mfime  authors,  appears  by  a  facetious  anecdote.  To 
rraa  the  classics  was  considered  as  a  very  idle  recreation, 
and  some  heU  them  in  great  horror.  To  distinguish  them 
from  other  books,  they  invented  a  disgraceful  sign :  when 
a  monk  asked  for  a  pai^n  author,  aOer  making  the  gene- 
ral sign  they  used  m  their  maniul  and  silent  language  when 
they  wanted  a  book,  he  added  a  particular  one  which  con- 
sisted in  scratching  under  his  ear,  as  a  dor,  which  feels  an 
itching,  scratches  himself  in  that  place  with  his  paw— be- 
cause, said  they,  an  unbeliever  is  compared  to  a  dog ! 
In  this  manner  they  exp  issed  an  itdting  for  those  doga, 
Virgil  or  Horace ! 

There  have  been  ages  w.ien  for  the  possession  of  a 
nanuflcript,  some  weuld  transfer  an  estate ;  or  leave  in 
pawn  for  its  loan  hundreds  of  golden  crowns ;  and  when 
even  the  sale  or  loan  of  a  manuscript  was  considered  of 
such  importance  as  to  have  been  solemnly  registered  in 
public  acts.  Absolute  as  was  Louis  XI,  he  could  not  ob- 
tain die  an  of  Rasis,  an  Arabian  writer,  to  make  a  copy, 
firom  the  library  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  without  pledging  a 
hundred  golden  crowns;  and  the  president  of  his  treasury, 
charged  with  this  commission,  sold  part  of  his  plate  to 
make  the  deposit.  For  the  loan  of  a  volume  of  Avicenna, 
s  baroo  offered  a  |>ledge  often  marks  of  silver,  which  was 
lefused :  because  it  was  not  considered  equal  to  the  rbk 
mew  red  of  losing  a  volume  of  Avicenna !  These  events 
occurred  in  1471.  One  cannot  but  smile  at  an  anterior 
period,  when  a  couniesMof  Anjou  bought  a  favourite  book 
■t  hooMlios,  for  twoTiundred  sheep,  soom  skins  of  martins, 
wii  bosfaels  of  wheat  and  rya. 


In  these  times,  manuscripts  were  important  articles  sf 
commerce;  they  were  azeessively  scarce,  and  preserved 
with  the  utmost  csre.  Usurers  themselves  considered 
them  as  precious  objects  for  pawn ;  a  sttident  of  Pavia« 
who  was  reduced  by  his  debaucheries,  raised  a  new  for> 
tnoe  by  leaving  in  pawn  a  manuscript  of  a  body  of  law; 
md  a  grammarian,  who  was  ruined  by  a  fire,  rebuilt  bis 
house  with  two  small  volumes  of  Cicero. 

At  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  researches  of  literaiy 
men  were  chiefly  directed  to  this  poim ;  ever^  part  of  En* 

Xand  Greece  was  ransacked,  and  the  gbnous  end  coo- 
ed, there  was  somsthing  subhme  in  this  bumUeindus* 
tiy,  which  often  produced  a  lost  author  of  antiquity,  and 
gave  one  more  classic  to  the  world.  This  occupation  was 
carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  kind  of  mania  possessed 
many  who  exhausted  their  fortimes  in  distant  voyaseS| 
and  profuse  prices.  In  reading  the  correspondence  of  tha 
learned  Italians  of  thess  times,  much  of  which  has  descend* 
ed  to  us,  their  adventures  of  manuscript-hunting  are  very 
amusins[,  and  their  raptures,  their  congratulations,  or  at 
les  tneir  condolence,  and  even  their  censures,  are  all 


immoderate  and  excessive.  The  acquisition  of  a  province 
would  not  have  given  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  discovery 
of  an  author  little  known,  or  not  known  at  all.  *Oh,  great 
gain !  Oh,  unexpected  felicity !  I  imreat  vou  my  Poggio, 
send  me  the  manuscript  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may 
see  it  before  I  die !'  exclaims  Aretino,  in  a  letter  overflow- 
ing with  enthusiasm,  on  Poggio's  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
duintilian.  Some  of  the  halfwitted,  who  joined  in  this 
great  hunt,  were  often  thrown  out,  and  some  paid  high  for 
manuscripts  not  authentic ;  the  knave  played  on  the  bung- 
ling amateur  of  manuscripts,  whose  credulity  was  greater 
than  his  purse.  But  even  among  the  learned,  much  ill 
blood  was  inflamed  :  he  who  had  been  most  successful  in 
acquiring  manuscripts  was  envied  by  the  less  fortunate,  and 
the  glory  of  possessing  a  manuscript  of  Cicero,  seemed 
to  approximate  to  that  of  being  its  author.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  in  these  vast  importations  into  Italy  of  manu- 
scripts from  Asia,  John  Aunspa,  who  brought  many  hun- 
dreos  of  Greek  manuscripts,  laments  that  he  had  chosen 
more  profane  than  sacreo  writers ;  which  circumstance  he 
tells  us  was  owing  to  the  Greeks,  who  would  not  so  easily 
part  with  theological  works,  but  they  did  not  highly  value 
profane  writers ! 

These  manuscripts  were  discovered  in  the  obscurest  re- 
cesses of  monasteries  ;  they  were  not  always  imprisoned 
in  libraries,  but  rotting  in  oblivion :  in  dark  unfrequented 
corners  with  rubbish.  It  required  no  less  ingenuity  to  find 
out  places  where  to  examine,  than  to  understand  the  value 
of  the  acquisition,  when  obtained.  An  universal  ignorance 
then  prevailed  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  writers.  A 
scholar  of  those  times  gave  the  first  rank  among  the  Latin 
writers  to  one  Valerius,  whether  he  meant  Martial  or 
Maximus  is  uncertain ;  he  placed  Plato  and  Tully  among 
the  poets,  and  imagined  that  Ennius  and  Statnis  were 
contemporaries.  A  library  of  six  hundred  volumes  was 
then  considered  as  an  extraordinary  collection. 

Among  those  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  this  pnrpose, 
Poggio  the  Florentine  stands  distinguished ;  but  his  com- 
plains that  his  seal  was  not  assistM  by  the  great.  He 
found  under  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  a  decayed  cofler,  in  a 
tower  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St  Gallo,  the  work  of 
duintilian.  He  u  indignant  at  its  forlorn  situation ;  at 
least,  be  cries,  it  should  have  been  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  monks  ;  but  I  found  it  in  teUrrimo  quad/am  et  ob§eun 
corcere  and  to  his  great  joy  drew  it  out  of  its  grave !  The 
monks  have  been  complimented  as  the  preservers  of  lite- 
rature, but  by  facts  like  the  present,  their  real  affection 
mav  be  doubted. 

The  most  valuable  copy  of  Tacitus,  of  whom  so  much 
is  wanting,  was  likewise  discovered  in  a  monastery  of 
Westphalia.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  literary  his- 
tory, that  we  should  owe  Tacitus  to  this  single  copy;  for 
the  Roman  emperor  of  that  n&me  had  copies  of  the  works 
of  his  illustrious  ancestor  placed  in  all  the  libraries  of  the 
emphre,  and  every  year  had  ten  copies  transcribed ;  but 
the  Roman  libraries  seem  to  have  been  all  destroyed,  and 
the  imperial  protection  availed  nothing  against  tne  teeth 
of  time. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Justinian's  code  was  dis* 
covered  by  the  Pisans,  accidentally,  when  they  took  a  city 
in  Calabna;  that  vast  code  of  laws  had  been  in  a  manner 
unknown  from  the  time  of  that  emperor.  This  curious 
book  was  brought  to  Pwa,  and  when  Pisa  was  taken  by 
the  Florentines,  was  transferred  to  Flormca.  whera  il  ■ 
stiU  preserved.  Digitized  by  VjOOyiC 
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It  sometimet  happened  that  manuicriptB  were  diicover- 
ed  in  the  last  agonies  of  existence.  Papirius  Masson 
found,  in  the  house  of  a  book-binder  of  Lyons,  the  works 
of  Agobart ;  the  mechanic  was  on  the  point  of  usin|;  Ihe 
manuscripts  to  line  the  covers  of  his  books.    A  page  of 


the  second  decade  of  Livy  it  b  saU  was  found  bj  a  man  of 
letters  in  the  parchment  of  his  battledore,  while  he  was 
amusing  himself  in  the  country.   He  hastened  to  the  mdier 


of  the  battledore — but  arrived  too  late !  The  man  bad 
finished  the  last  page  of  Livy— about  a  week  before ! 

Many  wofks  have  undoubtedly  perished  in  this  nuunw 
script  state.  By  a  petition  of  Dr  Etoe  to  dueen  Mary,  in 
the  Cotton  library,  it  appears  that  Cicero's  treatise  deR^ 
fmbliea  was  once  extant  in  this  country.  Huet  observes 
that  Petronius  was  probably  entire  in  the  days  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  who  auotes  fragments,  not  now  to  be  found  in 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  bard.  Raimond  Soranzo,  a 
lawyer  in  the  papal  court,  possessed  two  books  of  Cicero 
on  Glory,  which  he  presented  to  Petrarch,  who  lent  them 
to  a  poor  aged  man  of  letters,  formerly  his  preceptor. 
Urged  by  extreme  want,  the  old  man  pawned  them,  and 
returning  home  died  stkldenly  without  having  revealed 
where  he  had  left  them.  They  have  never  been  recovered . 
Petrarch  speaks  of  them  with  ecstasy,  and  tells  us  that  he 
had  studied  them  perpetually.  Two  centuries  afterwards 
this  treafise  on  Crhiy  by  Cicero  was  mentioned  in  a  cata- 
logue of  books  bequeathed  to  a-  monastery  of  nuns,  but 
when  inquired  after  was  missing ;  it  was  supposed  that 
Petrus  Alcyonius,  physician  to  that  household,  purloined 
it,  and  after  transcribing  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  into  his 
own  writinss,  had  destroyed  the  original.  Alcyonius  in  his 
book  de  £jn7to,  the  critics  observed,  had  many  splendid 
passages  which  stood  isolated  in  his  work,  and  were  quite 
above' his  genius.  The  beggar,  or  imthis  case  the  tnief, 
was  detected  by  mending  his  rags  with  patches  of  purple 
and  gold. 

In  this  age  of  manuscript,  there  Is  reason  to  believe,  that 
when  a  man  of  letters  accidentally  obtained  an  unknown 
work,  he  did  not  make  the  fairest  use  of  if,  and  cautiously 
omicealed  it  from  his  contemporaries.  Leonard  Arettno, 
a  distingtiisbed  scholar  at  the  dawn  of  modem  literature, 
having  found  a  Qrenk  manuscript  of  Procopius  dt  BeUo 
OolhteOf  translated  it  into  Latin,  and  published  the  work, 
hut  concealing  the  author's  name,  it  passed  as  his  own,  till 
another  manu»cript  of  the  same  work  being  dug  out  of  its 
grave,  the  fraud  of  Aretino  was  apparent.  Barbosa,  a 
bishop  of  Ueento,  in  1649,  has  printed  among  his  works  a 
treatise,  which,  it  is  said,  he  obtained  by  having  perceived 
one  of  his  domestics  bringing  in  a  fish  roiled  in  a  leaf  of 
written  paper,  which  his  curiosity  led  him  to  examine. 
He  was  sufficiently  interested  to  run  out  and  search  the 
fish  market,  till  he  found  the  manuscript  out  of  which  it 
had  been  torn.  He  published  it  under  the  title  dt  Ojfieio 
JSpiteopi.  Machiavelli  acted  more  adroithr  in  a  similar 
cane;  a  manuscript  of  the  Apophthegms  of*^  the  ancients 
by  Plutarch  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  selected  those 
which  pleMed  bim  the  best,  and  put  them  into  the  mouth 
of  his  hero  Castnicio  Castrieani. 

In  more  recent  times,  we  might  collect  many  curious 
anecdotes  concerning  manuscripts.  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
one  dav  at  his  tailor's,  discovered  that  the  man  was  hold- 
ing in  (lis  hand,  ready  to  cut  up  for  measures— an  orignal 
Magna  Charta,  with'al  its  appendages  of  seals  and  sig- 
natures. He  bought  the  singular  curiosity  for  a  trifle,  ami 
recovered  in  this  manner  what  had  long  been  given  over 
for  lost !  This  anecdote  is  told  by  Colomi^,  who  long  re- 
sided, and  died  in  this  country.  An  original  Magna  Charta 
b  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library ;  it  exhibits  marks 
of  dilapidation,  but  whether  from  the  invisible  scythe  of 
time,  or  the  humble  scissors  of  a  tailor,  I  leave  to  arehaio- 
logical  inqiiirv.. 

Cardinal  Granvelle  carefully  preserved  all  his  tetters ; 
be  left  behind  him  sevond  chests  filled  with  a  prodigious 
quantity,  written  in  different  languages,  commented,  noted, 
and  tmder-lined  by  his  own  hand.  These  carious  manu- 
scripts, after  his  death,  were  left  in  a  garret  to  the  mercy 
of  the  rain  and  the  rats.  Five  or  six  of  these  chests  the 
steward  sold  to  the  grocers.  It  was  then  that  a  discovery 
was  made  of  this  treasure.  Several  learned  men  occupied 
themselves  in  colleetfaig  as  many  of  these  literary  relics  as 
they  possibly  could.  What  were  saved  formed  eighty 
thick  folKM.  Among  these  original  letters,  are  found  great 
■nmbers  written  br  almost  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Eu- 
fope,  with  instructions  for  ambassadors,  and  many  other 


Recently  a  valuable  secret  history  bv  Sir  George  Bfae- 
keiixie,  the  king's  advocate  in  Scotlana,  has  been  rescued 
from  a  mass  of^waste  paper  sold  to  a  grocer,  who  had  the 
good  sense  to  discriminate  it,  and  communicate  this  curi* 
ous  memorial  to  Dr  M'Crie ;  the  original,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  its  author,  has  been  deposits  in  the  advocKeai' 
library.  There  is  an  hiatus,  which  contained  the  history 
of  six  years.  This  work  excited  inquiry  after  the  rest  ci 
the  Mss,  which  were  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
sweepings  of  an  attorney's  office. 

Montaicne's  journal  of  his  travels  into  luly  bavo  been 
but  recently  pumubed.  A  prebendary  of  Pengord,  travel- 
ling through  this  province  to  make  researches  relative  to  its 
history,  arrived  a^  the  ancient  duUeau  of  Montaigne,  m 
possession  of  a  descendant  of  this  great  man.  He  inoiared 
for  the  archives,  if  there  had  been  any.  He  was  snown 
an  old  worm-eaten  coffer,  which  had  long  held  papers  un- 
touched by  the  incurious  generations  of  Montaigne.  The 
prebendary,  with  philosophical  intrepkiity,  stifled  himself 
m  clouds  of  dust,  and  at  length  drew  out  the  original  ■ 


script  of  the  travels  of  Montaigne.  Two  thirds  of  the 
work  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  Montai^e,  and  the  rest 
is  written  by  a  servant  who  served  as  his  secretary,  and 
who  always  speaks  of  his  master  in  the  third  person.  But 
he  must  have  written  what  Montaigne  dictated,  as  the  ex- 
pressions and  the  egotisms  are  all  Montaigne's.  The  bad 
writing  and  orthography  made  it  almost  unintelligible.  It 
proves  also,  says  the  editor,  how  true  b  Montaigne's  ob- 
servation, that  he  was  very  negligent  in  the  corrrection  of 
his  works. 

Our  ancestors  were  great  hiders  of  manuscripts ;  Dr 
Dee's  singular  mss  were  found  in  the  secret  drawer  of  a 
chest,  which  had  passed  through  many  hands  undisco- 
vered ;  and  that  va»t  collection  of  state-papers  of  Thurloe'a 
the  secretary  of  Cromwell,  which  formed  about  seventy 
volumes  in  the  original  manuscripts,  accidentally  fell  out 
of  the  false  ceiling  of  some  chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu's letters  I  discovered  in  the  hands  of  an  atiornev. 


There  are  now  many  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  family 
papers  of  the  descendants  of  celebrated  persons ;  but  pos- 
thumous publications  of  this  kind  are  usually  made  from 


the  most  sordid  motives :  discernment,  and  taste,  would 
only  bo  detrimental  to  the  views  of  bulky  publbbers. 

iKETCHKS  or  CRITICISM. 

It  may  perhaps  tie  some  satisfaction  to  show  the  young 
writer,  that  the  most  celebrated  ancients  have  been  as 
rudely  subjected  to  the  tjrranny  of  criticbm  as  the  mo- 
dems. Detraction  has  ever  poured  the  *  waters  of  bitteiw 
ness.' 

It  was  given  out,  that  Homer  had  stolen  from  anterior 
poets  whatever  was  most  remarkable  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Naucrates  even  points  out  the  source  in  tho 
library  at  Memphis  in  a  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  accord- 
ing to  him  the  blind  bard  completely  pillaged.  Undoubt- 
edly there  were  good  poets  berore  Homer ;  ho#  absurd  to 
conceive  that  a  finished  and  elaborate  poem  could  be  the 
first !  We  have  indeed  accounts  of  anterior  poets,  and 
apparently  of  epics,  before  Homer ;  their  names  have  c 


down  to  us.  Aelian  notices  Syacnis,  who  composed  a 
fKiem  on  the  Siege  of  Troy ;  and  Suidas  the  poem  of  Co- 
rinnus,  from  which  it  b  said  Homer  greatly  borrowed. 
Why  did  Plato  so  severely  condemn  the  great  bard,  and 
imitate  bim  ? 

Sophocles  was  brought  to  trial  by  hb  children  as  a  Ii»- 
natic ;  and  some,  who  censured  the  inequalities  of  this 
poet,  have  also  condemned  the  vanity  of  Pindar;  the 
rough  verses  of  ^schylus ;  and  Enripklefl,  for  the  con* 
duct  of  his  plots. 

Socrates,  considered  as  the  wisest  and  tho  most  mora] 
of  men,  Cicero  treated  as  an  usurer,  and  the  pedant  Athe* 
MBUS  as  illiterate ;  the  latter  points  oat  as  a  Soeratio  folly, 
our  philosopher  disserting  on  the  nature  of  justice  before 
hisjudges,  who  were  so  many  thieves.  The  malignant 
buflfoonery  of  Aristophanes,  who,  as  Jortin  says,  was  a 
great  wit,  but  a  great  rascal,  treats  him  much  worse ;  but 
though  some  woukl  revive  this  calumny,  sudi  modem  wit* 
nesses  may  have  their  evidence  impeached  in  the  avrftll 
court  of  history. 

Plato,  who  has  been  called,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
the  Mosee  of  Athens ;  the  philosopher  of  the  Christiana 
by  Amobius ;  and  the  god  of  philosophers,  hy  Cicero 
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ia^flfsfvice; 


-ke  ;  Airios  Gelltus,  of  robbery  ;  Porphyry,  of 
»;  and  Arwtopbanes,  of  impiety. 

Aiscotle,  whoM  industry  composed  more  ihan  ibur  hui»> 
dred  vokmes,  has  not  been  lest  spared  by  the  critics ; 
Dio|pBes  Laertins,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  have  forcoiten 
■ocbag  that  can  lead  to  show  his  ignorance,  bis  ambition, 
and  hs  Tanity. 

It  hts  been  said,  that  Plato  was  so  entions  of  tiM  ce- 
lebrity oT  Democntus,  that  be  proposed  bamia|  all  his 
works  but  that  Amydn  and  Glmias  proTenied  it,  by  re- 
moosmting  that  there  were  copies  of  them  every  where ; 
and  ArsiaUe  was  afHated  by  the  same  passion  afainst  all 
tbepbiMopbers  hb predecessors ! 

vircl  is  destitale  of  inTentioo,  if  we  are  to  five  credit 
to  PImy.  Carbiliiia,  and  Seneca.  Califula  has  absolutely 
denied  him  even  mediocrity ;  Hereonus  has  SMrked  his 
fanits;  and  Perilius  Paustmus  has  furnished  a  thick  vol 
with  his  plagiarisms.  Even  the  author  of  his  apology  hi 
confessed  that  he  has  stolen  from  Hssmt  his  greatest  beat 


tm :  from  Apollonios  Rhodius,  many  of  his  palbelic  pas- 
saees ;  froos  Nicander,  hints  from  his  Georgies ;  and  this 
ioes  not  terminate  the  catalogue. 

H«M^ce  censares  the  coarse  hiunow  of  Plautns ;  and  Ho> 
face,  in  Ms  cum,  has  been  blamed  for  the  free  use  he  made 
of  the  Greek  minor  poets. 

The  majority  of  the  critica  regard  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory oaly  as  a  heap  of  fables ;  and  seem  to  have  quite  as 
httle  respect  for  Quintiis  Cartius,  who  indeed  seems  to 
haveeompoeed  liule  more  than  an  elegant  romance. 

PEay  cannot  bear  Diodorus  and  Vopiscus  ;  and  in  one 
cofl^vrhemive  criticism,  treats  all  the  histonans  as  nam^ 
tors  of  fables. 

Ijwj  has  been  reproached  for  his  aversion  to  the  Gauls ; 
Dioa,  for  his  hatred  of  the  republic ;  Velleius  Paterculus, 
^  speaking  too  kindly  of  the  vices  of  Tiberius ;  and  He- 
rodotus and  Plutarch,  for  their  excessive  partiality  to  their 
own  oottntry ;  while  the  laUer  has  written  an  entire  trea^ 
liw  en  the  malignity  of  Herodotus.  Xenophon  and 
dnintof  Cnrtius  have  been  considered  rather  as  novelisu 
than  historians ;  aiid  Tacitus  has  been  censured  for  his 
andacitv  in  pretending  to  discover  the  political  springs  and 
secret  causes  of  events.     Dionysius  ni  Halicammssns  has 


t  an  Maborate  attack  on  Thucydides  for  the  unskilful 
ch'siee  of  his  sabjfcts  and  his  manner  of  treating  it.  Dio- 
nysius would  have  nolliing  written  but  what  tended  to  the 
glory  of  hts  comitry  and  the  pleasure  of  the  reader ;  as  if 
hisioiy  were  a  song!  adds  Hobhes :  while  he  also  shows 
th«t  there  was  a  personal  motive  in  this  attack.  The  same 
Diunysitis  severely  criticises  the  style  of  Xenophon,  who, 
he  says,  whenever  he  attempts  to  elevate  his  style  shows 
he  is  incapable  of  supporting  it.  Pulybius  has  been  blamed 
for  his  frequent  introduction  of  mo'ral  reflections,  which 
interrupt  the  thread  of  hi«  narrative  :  and  Sallust  has  been 
blamed  byCatofor  indulging  his  own  private  passions,  and 
studiously  concealing  many  of  the  glorious  actions  of  Cice- 
ro. The  Jewish  historian  Josephus  is  accused  of  not  having 
designed  his  history  for  his  own  people  so  much  as  for 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whom  he  takes  the  utmost  care 
never  to  otfend.  Josephus  assumes  a  Roman  name,  Pla^ 
vius ;  and  considering  his  nation  ns  entirely  subjugated,  he 
only  varies  his  story  to  make  them  appear  venerable  and 
dignified  to  their  conquerors,  and  for  this  purpose,  alters 
what  be  himself  calls  the  Hofy  6oefo.  It  is  well  known 
hnw  widely  he  differs  from  the  scriptural  accounts.  Some 
have  said  oT  Cicero,  that  there  is  no  connexion,  and,  to 
adopt  their  own  figures,  no  blood  and  nsroes,  in  what  his 
admirers  so  warmly  extol.  Cold  in  his  extemporaneous 
efftmoiis,  artificial  m  his  exordiums,  trifling  in  bis  strained 
raillerv,  and  tiresome  in  his  digressions.  This  is  saying  a 
good  deal  about  Cksero! 

duintilian  does  not  spare  Seneca ;  and  Demosthenet 
called  by  Cicero  the  pnnce  of  orators,  has,  according  tc 
Heimipptts,  mere  of  art  than  of  nature.  To  Demades, 
his  orations  appear  too  much  laboured ;  others  have  thought 
him  too  dry ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  JBschines,  his  language 
b  by  no  means  pore. 

The  Attte  Nights  of  Aulus  Gellius  and  the  Deipnoso- 

lled  ny  one 


I  of  Athenmus,  while  they  have  been  extolled 
parf^,  have  been  degraded  by  another.  They  have 'been 
conmdered  as  botchers  of  rags  and  renmants ;  their  dili- 
gence has  not  been  accompanied  by  judgment ;  and  their 
taste  inrJtned  more  to  the  frivolous  than  to  the  useful. 
Compilers,  indeed,  are  liable  to  a  hard  fate,  for  little  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  their  ranks ;  a  disagreeable  situation,  in 
I  to  have  Deen  placed ;  for  hs 


says  of  hu  work,  that  some  will  cry  out,  *  This  is  a  thug« 
of  mere  industrie.*  a  esffteCJen  withoot  wit  or  invention  ;  a 
very  toy !  So  men  are  valued !  their  labours  vilified  by 
fellows  of  no  worth  themselves,  as  things  of  naught ;  who 
Gookl  not  hsve  done  as  much,  Somo  understands  too 
little,  and  some  too  much.' 

Should  we  proceed  with  the  fast  to  our  own  countrr,  and 
to  our  own  times,  it  might  be  currently  augmented,  and 
show  the  world  what  men  the  critics  are!  but,  perhaps, 
enough  has  been  said  to  sooth  irritated  genius,  and  to 
shan^  fastidious  criticism.  *  I  would  beg  the  critics  to  re- 
member,* the  Earl  of  Roscommon  writes,  in  his  preface 
to  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, « that  Horace  owed  his  favour 
and  his  fortune  to  the  character  given  of  him  by  Virgil  and 
Varins ;  that  Pundanius  and  Pollio,  are  still  valued  by  what 
Horace  savs  of  them ;  and  that  in  their  golden  age.  there 
was  a  good  understanding  among  the  ingenious,  wad  thoso 
who  were  the  most  esteemed  were  the  test  natured.' 

THE  rSmMBCUTKO  LBA&ITBD. 

Those  who  have  laboured  nmst  seaJously  to  msfruei 
mankind,  have  been  those  who  have  suffered  most  from 
ignorance;  and  the  discoverers  of  new  arts  and  sciences 
have  hardly  ever  lived  to  see  then  accepted  by  the  worid. 
With  a  noble  perception  of  his  own  genius,  Lord  Bacon, 
in  h'n  prophetic  will,  thus  expresses  himself.    *  Por  my 


and  memory,  I  leave  it  lio  men's  charitable  speeches, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  sad  the  next  ages.'  Before  the 
times  of  Galileo  and  Harvev,  the  worid  believed  in  the 
stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  the  diurnal  imaMwability  of  the 
earth ;  and  for  denying  thasa  the  one  was  persecutsd  and 
the  other  ridiculed. 

The  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  Socrates  were  pun- 
ished with  death.  Anaxagoras,  when  he  attempted  to  pro- 
pagate a  just  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  was  dragged  to 
prison.  Aristotle,  after  a  long  series  of  persecution,  swal- 
lowed poison.  Heraclitus,  tormented  bv  bis  eoiratrymen, 
broke  off  all  intercourse  with  men.  Tne  great  geometri- 
cians and  chemists,  as  Gerbert,  Roger  Bacon,  and  others, 
were  abhorred  as  magKians.  Pope  Gerbert,  as  Bishop 
Otho  gravely  relates,  obtained  the  pontificate  by  having 

Even  himself  up  entirely  to  the  devil :  others  suspected 
m  too  of  holding  an  intercoune  with  demons ;  but  this 
was  indeed  a  devilish  age. 

Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Saltzborg,  having  asserted  that  there 
existed  antipodes,  the  archbishop  of  Ments  declared  him  s 
heretic,  and  consigned  liim  to  the  flames  :  and  the  Abbot 
Trithemius,  who  was  fond  of  improving  steganograph)r,  or 
the  art  of  secret  writing,  having  published  several  curious 
works  on  this  subject,  they  were  condemned,  as  works  fuH 
of  diabolical  mvsteries ;  and  Prederick  I!,  Elector  Pala- 
tine, ordered  Triihemitis's  original  work,  which  was  in  his 
library,  to  be  publicly  burnt. 

Galileo  was  condemned  at  Rome  publicly  to  disavow  sen* 
timents,  the  truth  of  which  must  have  been  to  him  abun- 
dantly manifest.  <  Are  these  then  my  judges  T  he  exclaimed 
in  retiring  from  the  inquisitors,  whose  ignorance  astonished 
him.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  visited  bv  Milton,  who  tells 
us  he  was  then  poor  and  old.  The  confessor  €f  his  widow, 
taking  advantage  of  her  piety,  perused  the  mss  of  this 
great  philosopher,  and  destroyed  such  as  in  his  jttdgment, 
were  not  fit  to  be  known  to  the  worid ! 

Gabriel  Naude,  in  his  apology  for  those  great  men  who 
have  been  accused  of  magic,  has  recorded  a  melancholy 
number  of  the  roost  eminent  scholara,  who  have  found,  that 
to  have  been  successful  in  their  studies  was  a  success 
which  harassed  them  with  continued  peraecution,  a  prison, 
or  a  grave. 

Cornelius  Agrippa  was  compelled  to  fly  his  country,  and 
the  enjoyment  dT  a  large  income,  merely  for  having  display- 
ed a  few  philosophical  experiments,  which  now  every 
school4K>y  can  perform ;  but  more  partieulariy  having  at- 
tacked the  then  prevailing  opinion,  that  St  Anne  had  three 
husbands,  he  was  so  violently  peraeeuted,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  placa  to  place.  The  people  beheld  him 
as  an  ohiect  of  horror ;  and  not  unfrequently,  when  he 
walked,  he  found  the  streets  empty  at  his  approach.  H« 
died  in  an  hoapital. 

In  these  tiroes,  h  was  a  common  opinion  to  saspoel 
every  great  man  of  an  intercourse  with  some  familiar  spinU 
The  favourite  black  domo€  Agrippa  was  supposed  to  oe  a 
demon.  When  Urban  Grandier,  another  victm  to  the  agsd 
was  led  to  the  stake,  a  large  fly  seUlad  on  his  head  :  ft 
monk,  who  had  heard  that  Beelxsbub  sis  "     .... 
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take  possession  of  him.  Mr  De  L&ngear,  &  French  mini- 
star,  who  employed  many  spien,  was  frequenily  accused 
•r  diabolical  communication.  Sixtuf  the  Fifth,  Marechal 
Faber,  Roger  Bacon,  CsBsar  Borgia,  his  son  Alexander 
VI,  and  others,  like  Socrates,  had  their  diabolical  Attend- 
ant. 

Cardan  was  believed  to  be  a  magician.  The  fact  is,  that 
h«  was  for  his  time  a  very  able  naturalist ;  and  he  who 
happened  to  know  something  of  the  arcana  of  nature  was 
immediately  suspected  of  magic.  Even  the  learned  them- 
velves,  who  had  not  applied  to  natural  philosophy,  seem  to 
have  Acted  with  the  same  feelings  as  the  most  lenorant ;  for 
when  Albert,  usuallr  called  the  Great,  an  epithet  he  owed 
to  his  name  D$  Qroot,  constructed  a  curious  piece  of 
mechanism,  which  sent  forth  distinct  vocal  sounds,  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  so  much  terrified  at  it,  that  he  struck  it  with 
bis  staflT,  and  to  the  mortification  of  Albert  annihilated  the 
curious  labour  of  thirty  ^ears ! 

Petrarch  was  less  desirous  of  the  laurel  for  the  honour, 
than  for  the  hope  of  being  sheltered  b^  it  from  the  thunder 
of  the  priests,  oy  whom  m>th  he  and  his  brother  poets  were 
eontinually  threatened.  Thev  could  not  imagine  a  poet, 
without  supposing  him  to  hold  an  intercourse  with  some 
demon.  This  was,  as  Abb6  Resnel  observes,  having  a 
most  exalted  idea  of  poetry,  though  a  very  bad  one  of  poets. 
An  antipoetic  Dominican  wa«  notorious  for  persecuting  all 
verse  makers ;  the  power  of  which  he  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  Acresy  and  magic.  The  lights  of  philosophy  have 
dispersed  all  these  accusations  of  magic,  and  have  shown 
a  dreadful  chain  of  perjuries  and  conspiracies. 

Descartes  was  horribly  persecuted  in  Holland,  when  he 
first  published  his  opinions.  Voetius,  a  bigot  of  great  in- 
fluence at  Utrecht,  accused  hun  of  atheism,  and  had  even 
projected  in  his  mind  to  have  this  philosopher  burned  at 
Utrecht  in  an  extraordinary  fire,  which,  kindled  on  an 
eminence,  might  be  observed  by  the  seven  provinces.  Mr 
Hallam  has  observed,  that  *  the  ordeal  of  fire  was  the  ^reat 
purifier  of  books  and  men.'  This  persecution  of  science 
and  genius  lasted  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
*  If  the  metaphjsieian  stood  a  chance  of  being  burned  as 
a  heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  was  not  in  less  jeopardy 
as  a  magician,'  is  an  observation  of  the  same  writer 
%hich  sums  up  the  whole. 

FOTKBTY   or  rBB  LXABmD. 

Fortune  has  rarely  condescended  to  be  the  companion 
of  genius :  others  find  a  hundred  by  roads  to  her  palace ; 
there  is  but  one  open,  and  that  a  very  indifferent  one,  for 
men  of  letter*.  Were  we  to  erect  an  asylum  for  venerable 
genius,  as  we  do  for  the  brave  and  the  helpless  part  of 
our  citizens,  it  might  be  inscribed  a  Hospital  for  Incurables! 
When  oven  Fame  will  not  protect  the  man  of  genius  from 
famine.  Charity  ought.  Ne^  «hould  such  an  act  be  consi- 
dered as  a  debt  incurred  by  the  helpless  member,  but  a  just 
tribute  we  pay  in  his  person  toGrenius  itself.  Even  in 
these  enlightened  times  such  have  lived  in  obscurity  while 
their  reputation  was  widely  spread  ;  and  have  perished  in 
poverty,  while  their  works  were  enriching  the  booksellen. 

Of  the  heroes  of  modern  literature  the  accounts  are  as 
copious  as  they  are  melancholy. 

Xylander  sold  his  notes  on  Dion  Caatius  ibr  a  dinner. 
He  tells  us,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  be  studied  to  ac- 
quire glory,  but  at  twenty-five  he  studied  to  get  bread. 

Cervantes,  the  immortal  genius  of  Spain,  is  supposed  to 
have  wanted  bread  ;  Camoens,  the  aditary  pride  of  Portu- 
gal, deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  perished  in  an  hoa- 
pital  at  Lisbon.  This  fact  has  been  accidentally  preserved 
m  an  entry  in  a  oopv  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Lusiad,  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Holland.  In  a  note  written  bj  a 
friar,  who  must  have  been  a  witness  of  the  dying  scene  of 
the  poet,  and  probably  received  the  volume  which  now 
preserves  the  sad  memorial,  and  which  recalled  it  to  his 
mind,  from  the  hands  of  the  imhappy  poet.  '  What  a  la- 
mviltable  thing  to  see  so  great  a  genius  so  ill  rewarded !  I 
saw  him  die  in  an  hospital  in  Lisbon,  vrithoot  having  a 
•heet  or  ahroud,  mm  sowma,  to  cover  him,  after  baring 
triumphed  in  the  East  ladies,  and  sailed  6600  leagues! 
What  good  advice  for  those  who  weary  themselves  night 
«nddayin  study  without  profit,'  Camoens,  when  some 
hidalgo  complained  that  he  had  not  performed  hn  promise 
in  writing  eome  Terses  for  him,  replied,  When  I  wrote 
varscfl  I  was  young,  had  tufllcient  food,  was  a  lover,  and 
Moved  by  many  friends,  and  by  the  ladies ;  then  I  felt 
■oatieal  ardour ;  now  I  have  no  spirita,  no  peace  of  mind, 
feaa  thara  ny  JavaBCta  who  aaka  aw  for  two  placet  to 


girchase  firing,  and  I  have  them  not  to  give  him.' 
ortuguese,  after  his  death,  bestowed  on  the  man  of  gei 
they  had  starved  the  appellation  of  Great!  Voodel, 
the  Dutch  Shakspeare,  alter  oompoaing  a  number  of  po> 
pular  tragedies,  lived  in  great  poverty,  and  died  at  ninety 
yean  of  age ;  th^n  he  had  his  coffin  carried  by  foorteaa 
poets,  who  without  his  genius  probably  partook  of  bi« 
wretchedness. 

The  great  Tasso  was  reduced  to  such  a  dilemiaa,  tfafli 
he  was  obUged  to  borrow  a  crown  from  a  friend  to  subaiflt 
through  the  week.  He  alludes  to  his  dress  in  a  pretty 
sonnet,  which  he  addrosses  to  his  cat,  entreating  nor  lo 
assist  him,  during  the  night,  with  the  lustre  of  her  e^rea 
*  iVoR  aMfufe  candeU  per  isertvere  t  saoi  verdP  havmg  no 
candle  to  tee  to  write  his  verses ! 

When  the  liberality  of  Aiphonao  enabled  Ariosto  ta 
build  a  small  house,  it  seems  that  it  was  but  ill  furnished. 
When  toM  that  such  a  buildin|;  was  not  fit  for  one  who 
had  raised  so  many  fine  palaces  m  his  writings,  he  answer* 
ed,  that  the  structure  of  words  and  that  of  atonet  waa  not 
the  same  thing.  '  Che  porvUe  jnetre,  e  porvi  k  parole^  nam 
e  U  medenmo  P  At  Fenrara  this  house  is  still  shown.  *  Par- 
va  sed  apta'  he  calls  it,  but  exults  that  it  was  paid  with  bio 
own  money.  This  was  in  a  moment  of  good-humour, 
which  he  did  not  always  enjoy ;  for  in  his  Satires  he  bitter- 
ly complains  of  the  bondage  Jf  dependence  and  poverty. 
Little  thought  the  poet  the  cDmmane  would  order  this  smul 
house  lo  be  purchased  with  their  own  funds,  that  it  might 
be  dedicated  to  his  immortal  memory  ! 

The  illustrious  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  the  ornament  of 
Italy  and  of  literature,  languished,  in  his  old  age,  in  tho 
most  distressful  poverty  ;  and  having  sold  his  palace  to  aa- 
tisfy  his  creditors,  left  nothing  behind  him  but  his  reputa- 
tion. The  learned  PomponiiM  Lastus  lived  in  such  a  state 
of  poverty,  that  his  friend  Pl&iina  who  wrote  the  Uvea 
of  the  popes,  and  also  a  book  of  cookery,  introduces  hina 
into  the  cookery  book  by  a  facetious  observation,  that  i. 
Pomponius  Loeius  should  be  robbed  of  a  couple  of  eggs, 
he  would  not  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  two  other  eggs. 
The  history  of  Aldrovandus  is  noble  and  pathetic ;  having 
expended  a  large  fortune  in  forming  his  collections  of  na- 
tural history,  and  employing  the  first  artists  in  Europe,  ho 
was  suffered  to  die  in  the  hospital  of  thai  city,  to  whoso 
fame  he  had  eminently  contributed. 

Du  Ryer,  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was  constrained  to 
labour  with  rapidity,  and  to  live  in  the  cottage  o(  an  ob- 
scure rillage.  His  booksellers  bought  his  heroic  verses 
for  one  hundred  sols  the  hundred  lines,  and  the  smaHerones 
fur  filly  sols.  What  an  interesting  picture  has  a  contem- 
porary given  of  his  receptiun  by  a  poor  and  ingenious  author 
in  a  visit  he  paid  to  Du  Ryer^  *  On  a  fine  summer  day  we 
went  to  him,  at  some  distance  from  town.  He  received  us 
with  joy,  talked  to  us  of  his  numerous  projects,  and  show- 
ed us  several  of  his  works.  But  what  more  interested  us 
was,  that  though  dreadmg  to  show  lis  his  poverty,  he  con- 
trived to  give  us  some  refreshments.  We  seate<f  ourselves 
under  a  wide  oak,  the  tablecloth  was  spread  on  the  grass, 
his  wife  brought  us  some  milk,  with  fresh  water  and  brown 
bread,  and  he  picked  a  basket  of  cherries.  He  welcomed 
us  with  gaiety,  but  we  could  not  take  leave  of  this  amiable 
man,  now  grown  old.  without  tears,  to  see  him  so  ill  treat- 
ed by  fortune,  and  lo  have  nothing  left  but  literary  honour  !* 
Vaugelas,  the  most  pofished  writer  of  the  FVench  lan- 
guage, who  devoted  90  years  to  his  translation  of  Quintua 
Curtius  (a  circumstance  which  modern  translators  can 
have  no  conception  of,)  died  possessed  of  nothing  valuable 
but  his  precious  manuscripts.  This  ingenious  schokir  left 
his  corpse  to  the  surgeons  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditora ! 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  honoured  Racine  and  Boilean 
with  a  private  monthly  audience.  One  day  the  king  asked, 
what  there  was  new  in  the  literary  world  f  Racine  an 
vwored,  that  he  had  seen  a  melancholy  spectacle  in  tho 
house  of  Comeille,  whom  he  found  dying,  deprived  even  of 
a  little  broth !  The  king  preserveo  a  proloond  silence : 
and  sent  the  dying  poet  a  sum  of  money. 

Dryden,  for  less  than  three  hundred  pounds,  aold  Ton- 
son  ten  thousand  verees,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  agreement 
which  has  been  published. 

Purchas,  who,  in  the  reign  of  our  First  James,  had 
spent  his  life  in  travels  and  study  to  form  his  JZetoien  9f 
ffte  JVorld,  when  he  gave  it  to  the  public,  for  the  reward 
of  his  labours  was  thrown  into  prison,  at  the  suit  of  his 
printer.  Yet  this  was  the  book  which,  he  informs  os  ia 
his  dedication  to  Charies  the  Firat,  hia  ather  read  every 
aigbt  with  great  orofit  arid  satisfacliooi^  QQ  [^ 
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Hie  Marquis  of  Worewter,  in  •  petitioii  to  pftrliunent. 
V  Um  reign  oT  Charles  II,  offered  lo  publbh  the  hundrad 
prncciaas  and  awchines,  enumerated  in  his  terj  carious 
'Ceneniarj  of  Inventions/  on  condition  that  monej  should 
be  crantad  to  extricate  him  from  the  di^leailtiet  in  wAteA  As 
Ana  innobeii  Atmse{f,  &y  iAs  pnwBenlisn  ^nsf/U  disDotwrifit. 
The  petition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  to ! 
Manj  of  these  admirable  inventions  were  lost.  The  sCfom 
snme  and  the  tdtgnah  may  be  traced  among  them. 

It  appenrs  bj  the  Uarleian  mss,  1684,  that  Rushwortb, 
Ihe  aoihor  of  *  Historical  Collections,'  passed  the  last 
mrs  of  his  life  in  jail,  where  indeed  he  died.  After  the 
Kestoratioa,  when  be  presented  to  ihe  king  several  of  the 
privj  comiciPs  books,  which  be  had  preserved  from  ruin, 
be  receiyed  for  bis  onlj  reward,  the  thaaOu  of  hu  mi|^«iCy. 

Rvmer,  the  collector  of  the  Fosderm,  must  have  been 
sadlj  reduced,  by  the  following  letter,  I  found  addressed  by 
Peter  le  Neve,  Norroy,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford : 

*  I  am  demred  by  Mr  Rymcr,  hfaitorio^apher,  to  lay 
before  yonr  lofdship  the  circumstances  of  his  affairs.  He 
was  forced  some  years  back  to  part  with  all  bis  choice 
primed  books  to  subsist  himself;  and  now,  he  says,  he 
must  be  forced,  for  subsistence,  to  sell  all  his  ms  collet 


so  much  as  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  i 
lexicons  and  Polyglot  Bibles.' 


I  ihsne  enlargini 


printed.    Tne  price  he  asks  te  five  hundred  pounds.' 

Simon  Ockley,  a  learned  student  in  Oriental  literature, 
addresses  a  letter  to  the  same  earl,  in  which  he  paints  his 
distresses  in  glowing  colours.  After  having  devoted  his 
life  to  Asiatic  researches,  then  very  uncommon,  he  had  the 
moni6cation  of  dating  his  preface  to  his  great  work  from 
Cambridge  Castle,  where  he  was  confined  for  debt ;  and, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  feels  a  martyr's  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  in  which  he  perishes. 

He  published  his  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Sa- 
racens, in  1708 ;  and  ardently  pursuing  his  oriental  studies, 
published  his  second  volume  ten  years  afterwards  without 
anr  patronage.  Alluding  to  ihe  encouragement  necessary 
to  nestow  on  youth,  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  such  studies, 
he  observes,  that  *  voung  men  will  hardly  come  in  on  Ihe 
piospect  of  finding  leisure,  in  a  prison,  to  transcribe  those 
papers  for  the  press,  which  they  have  collected  with  inde- 
fatigable labour,  and  oAeniimes  at  the  expeose  of  their 
rest,  and  all  the  oiber  conveniences  of  life,  for  the  service 
of  the  public.  No,  thoush  I  were  to  assure  them  from  my 
own  experience,  that  I  nave  enjoyed  more  true  liberty, 
BBore  happy  leisure,  and  more  solid  repose,  in  six  months 
fans,  than  in  thrice  the  same  number  of  vears  before.  Evil  is 
the  condition  of  that  historian  who  undertakes  to  write  the 
lives  of  others,  before  he  knows  how  to  live  himself!  Not 
that  I  speak  thus  as  if  I  thought  I  had  any  just  cnuae  to  be 
angry  with  the  work! — I  did  always  in  my  judgment  give 
the  possesrion  of  wisdom  the  preference  lo  that  of  riches ! 
Spenser,  the  child  of  Fancy,  languished  out  his  life  in 
■usery.  *  Lord  Burleigh,'  »ays  Grander,  *  who  it  is  said 
prevented  the  queen  giving  him  a  hundred  pounds,  seems 
CO  have  th<N]ght  the  lowest  derk  in  his  office  a  more  de- 
serving person.'  Mr  Malone  attempts  to  show  that  Spen- 
ser had  a  small  pension ;  but  the  poet's  quendous  verses 
must  not  be  forgotten — 

'  Fall  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  try*d 

*  What  Hell  it  Is,  In  suing  long  lo  Ude.' 

To  lose  good  day*— to  waste  long  nights  and  aa  he 
fosBngly  exclaimS) 

*  To  frwn.  to  crouch,  to  wak,  to  rids,  to  run, 

*  To  spsod,  10  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone  !* 

Ho«r  affecting  is  the  death  of  Sydenham,  who  li^d  de- 
foied  his  lifo  to  a  laborious  version  of  Plato.  He  died  in 
a  sponging-house,  and  it  was  his  death  which  appears  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  Literary  Fund  *  for  the  reUef  of 
distressed  authors.' 

Who  shmll  pursue  important  labours  when  they  read 
Ibsse  aneodoCes  ?  Dr  Edmund  Castell  spent  a  great  part 
ef  his  life  in  compiling  his  Z^isieon  HcpCog'/otfofi,  on  which 
hs  bestowed  incredible  pains,  and  expended  on  it  no  less 
than  It^XXV.,  and  broke  his  constitution,  and  exhausted 
Us  ffanune.  At  length  it  was  printed,  but  the  copies  r^ 
■ained  nassid  on  his  hands.    He  exhibits  a  curious  pio- 
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taie  of  hierary  labour  in  his  preface.  <  As  for  myself,  I 
have  been  uncearingly  occupied  for  such  a  number  of  years 
ta  thw  mass,'  Jfefcndine  he  cals  them,  'that  that  day 
1,  aa  il  were,  a  bolkiay  in  which  I  have  boC  laboured 


Le  Sage  resided  in  a  litile  cottage  while  he  supplied  thn 
world  wiih  their  most  agreeable  novela,  and  appears  tn 
have  derived  the  sources  of  his  existence  in  his  old  agn 
from  the  filial  exertions  of  an  excellent  son,  wbo  was  aa 
actor  of  some  genius.  I  wish,  howsvsr,  that  every  man  «f 
letters  couki  apply  to  himself  die  epitaph  of  this  delightfid 
writer: 

Sous  cs  tombeau  gk  Le  Sage  abatin. 
Par  Is  clseau  de  la  Parque  Impoituns  % 
8*11  ns  fut  pas  ami  ds  la  fortune, 
II  fttt  loi^urs  sml  ds  la  venu. 
Many  years  after  this  article  had  been  written,  T  Diib* 
lished  *  Calamities  of  Authors,'  confining  myself  to  thoen 
of  our  own  country ;  the  catalogue  is  very  iaoomplete,  but 
far  too  numerous. 

iifpmx80ii|iBirr  or  thx  LXAKncD. 
Imprisonment  has  not  always  disturbed  the  man  oi  leW 
ters  in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  but  often  unquestionah^ 
has  greatly  promoted  them. 

In  prison  Boeihius  composed  his  work  on  the  Consola- 
tions of  Philosophy ;  and  Grotius  wrote  bis  Commentanr 
on  Saint  Matthew,  with  oiher  works :  the  detail  of  bn 
allotment  of  time  to  different  studies,  during  his  confine- 
ment, is  very  instructive. 

Buchanan  in  the  dungeon  of  a  monastery  in  Portugal, 
composed  his  excellent  Paraphrases  of  ths  Psalms  of  David. 
Cervantes  composed  the  most  agreeable  book  in  the 
Spanish  language  during  his  captivity  in  Barbery. 

Fleta,  a  well  known  law  production,  was  written  by  a 
person  confined  in  the  Fleet  for  debt ;  the  name  of  the 
place,  though  not  that  of  the  author,  has  thus  been  prt^ 
served  ;  and  another  work,  '  Flela  Minor,  or  the  Laws  of 
Art  and  Nature  in  knowing  ihe  Bodies  of  Metals,  jtc, 
by  Sir  John  Pettus,  168S;'  who  gave  it  this  title  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  translated  it  from  the  German 
during  his  confinement  in  this  prison. 

Louis  the  Twelfth,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  vras  fong 
imprisoned  in  ihe  Tower  of  Bourges,  applying  himself  tn 
bis  studies,  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected ;  lie  became, 
in  consequence,  an  enlightened  monarch. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  king  of  Franco, 
confined  in  the  Louvre,  pursued  very  warmly  the  studiea 
ol*  elegant  literature,  ana  composed  a  very  skilful  apolc^ 
for  the  irregularities  of  her  conduct. 

Charles  the  First,  during  his  cruel  confinement  at  Hohna- 
by,  wrote  the  Eikon  Basilike,  *  the  Royal  Image,'  address 
ed  lo  bis  son ;  this  work  has,  however,  been  attributed  by 
hu  enemies  to  Dr  Gauden,  who  was  incapable  of  writing 
the  book,  though  not  of  disowning  it. 

Uueen  Elizabeth,  while  confined  by  her  sister  Marr. 
wrote  several  poems,  which  we  do  not  find  she  ever  could 
eoual  after  her  enlargement ;  and  it  is  said  Mary  dueea 
or  Scots,  during  her  long  imprisonment  by  Elizabeth,  pro- 
duced many  pleasing  poetic  compositions. 

Sir  Waller  Rawteigh's  unfinished  History  of  the  World, 
which  leaves  us  to  regret  that  later  ages  had  not  been  cel^ 
brated  by  his  sublime  eloquence,  was  the  fruits  of  eleven 
years  of  imprisonment.  It  was  written  for  the  use  ol 
I'rince  Henry,  as  be  and  Dallington,  who  also  wrote  'Apho- 
risms' for  the  same  prince,  nave  iokl  us;  the  prmce 
looked  over  the  manuscript.  Of  Rawleigh  it  is  ooserved, 
to  employ  ihe  language  of  Hume,  *  They  were  struck  with 
the  extensive  senius  of  the  man,  who,  being  educated 
amidst  naval  and  military  enterprises,  had  surpassed,  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  and 
sedentary  lives ;  and  they  admired  his  imbroken  magnani- 
mity which  at  his  age,  and  under  his  circumstances,  eouki 
engage  him  to  undertake  and  execute  so  great  a  work  as 
his  History  of  the  Worid.  He  was,  however,  assisted  in 
this  great  work  by  the  learning  of  several  eminent  persons ; 
a  circumstance  which  has  not  been  noticed. 
The  phin  of  the  Henriade  was  sketched^  and  tho  greater 


part  composed,  by  Voltaire,  during  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Bastile ;  and  *  the  Pilgrim's  Progress*  of  Bunyan  wai 
|HX)duced  in  a  similar  situation. 

Howel,  the  author  of  *  Familar  Letters,'  wruCe  the  ehi«f 
part  of  them,  and  almost  all  his  other  works,  during  nia 
long  coofiaement  in  the  Fleet^prison ;  he  cmpkiyed  hia 
ferule  pen  for  subsistence ;  and  in  all  his  boons  we  talk 


entertainment. 
Lydiat,  while  confined  in  the  Khw's  Bench,  for  ddbl, 
wrote  Us  Annotationa  on  the  Parian  GlirOBia|er|rhiBhweM 
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first  publiahod  by  Prideauz.  Thii  wu  that  learned  scholar 
whom  Johnson  alludes  to ;  an  allusion  not  known  to  Bos- 
well  and  others. 

The  learned  Selden,  committed  to  prison  for  his  attacks 
on  the  divine  right  of  tithes  and  the  king's  prerogative,  pre- 
pared dannf  his  confinement,  his  history  of  Eadmer,  en- 
riched hj  his  notes. 

Cardinal  Polignac  formed  the  design  of  refuting  the  ar- 
|umenu  of  the  sceptics  which  Bayle  had  been  renewing 
m  his  dictionary ;  but  his  public  occupations  hindered  him. 
Two  exiles  at  length  fortunately  cave  him  the  lebure ;  and 
the  Anti-Lucretius  is  the  fruit  of  the  court  disgraces  of  its 
author. 

Freret,  when  inprisuoed  in  the  Bastile,  was  permitted 
only  to  have  Ba^le  for  his  companion.  His  diciionarv  was 
mlwavs  before  him,  and  his  pnnciples  were  got  by  heart. 
To  tnis  circumstance  we  owe  his  works,  animated  by  all 
the  powers  of  scepticism. 

Sir  William  Davenant  finished  hi*  poem  of  Oondibert 
daring  his  confinement  by  the  rebels  in  Carisbroke  Castle. 

De  Foe,  when  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  a  political 
pamphlet,  began  his  Review ;  a  periodical  paper,  which 
nas  exlcnded  to  nine  thick  volumes  in  quarto,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  served  as  the  model  of  the  celebrated  papers 
of  Steele.    There  he  also  composed  hu  Jure  Divino. 

Wioquefort's  curious  work  on  '  Ambassadors'  is  dated 
from  his  prison,  where  be  had  been  confined  for  state  af* 
fairs.  He  softened  the  rigour  of  those  heavy  hours  by  se- 
veral historica]  works. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facU  of  this  kind  is  the  fate 
of  an  Italian  scholar,  of  the  name  of  Magi^i.  Early  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  parucularlv  to  the 
mathematics  and  military  architecture,  he  defended  Fa- 
na^sta,  besieged  by  the  Turks,  by  inventing  machines 
which  destroyed  their  works.  When  that  citv  was  taken 
in  1671,  they  pillaged  his  library,  and  carried  him  away  in 
chains.  Now  a  slave,  after  his  daily  labours  he  amused  a 
creat  part  of  his  nights  by  liierar|r  compositions ;  *  De 
Tintionabulis,'  on  Bells,  a  treatise  si  ill  read  by  the  curious, 
was  actually  composed  by  him  when  a  slave  in  Turkey, 
without  any  other  resource  than  the  erudition  of  his  own 
memory,  and  the  genius  of  which  adversity  could  not  de- 
prive him. 

▲Mtrsxmirrs  or  tub  lkamixd. 

Among  the  Jesuiu  it  was  a  standing  rule  of  the  order, 
that  af\er  an  application  to  study  for  two  hours,  the  mind 
of  the  student  should  be  unbent  by  some  relaxation  how- 
ever trifling.  When  Petavius  was  employed  in  his  Dog^ 
wkUa  Thtologiea,  a  work  of  the  most  profound  and  extensive 
erudition,  the  great  recreaiioo  of  the  learned  father  was  at 
the  end  of  every  second  hour  to  twirl  his  chair  for  five 
minutes.  After  protracted  studies  Spinosa  would  mix  with 
the  family-party  where  he  lodged,  and  join  in  the  most  tri- 
vial conversations,  or  unbend  his  mind  by  setting  spiders  to 
fight  each  other ;  he  observed  their  combats  with  so  much 
interest  that  he  was  often  seised  with  immoderate  fits  of 
laughter.  A  continuity  of  labour  deadens  the  soul,  observes 
8eneca,  in  closing  his  treatise  on  '  The  Tranquillity  of  the 
Soul,*  and  the  mind  must  unbend  itself  by  certain  amuse- 
ments. Socrates  did  not  blush  to  play  with  children ;  Cato, 
over  his  bottle,  found  an  alleviation  from  the  fatigues  of 
government ;  a  circumstance,  he  says  in  his  manner,  which 
rather  gives  honour  to  this  defect,  than  the  defect  dishonours 
Cato.  Some  men  of  letters  portioned  out  their  day  between 
repose  and  labour.  Asinius  Pollio  would  not  suffer  any 
business  to  occupy  him  beyond  a  stated  hour ;  after  that 
time  he  would  not  allow  any  letter  to  be  opened  during  his 
hours  of  relaxation,  that  they  might  not  be  interrupted  by 
wiforeseen  labours.  In  the  senate,  after  the  tenth  hour,  it 
was  not  allowed  to  make  any  new  motion. 

TjTcho  Brake  diverted  himself  with  polishing  glasses  for 
oU  kinds  of  spectacles,  and  making  mathematical  instru. 
menls ;  an  amusement  too  closely  connected  with  his  stu- 
dies to  be  deemed  as  ono. 

D'Andilly,  the  translator  of  Josephos,  after  seven  or  eight 
boors  of  study  every  day,  amused  himself  in  cultivaung 
trees ;  Barclay,  the  author  of  the  Arconis,  in  his  leisure 
hours  was  a  florist ;  Balsae  amused  hhnself  with  a  cdleo- 
lion  of  crayon  portraits;  Peirese  found  his  amusement 
amongst  his  medals  and  antiquarian  curiosities ;  the  Abb6 
de  Maroles  with  his  prints ;  and  Poiilian  in  singing  airs  to 
hoM  lute.  Descartes  passed  his  afternoons  in  the  coiiverw- 
tioH  of  a  few  friends,  and  in  cultivating  a  little  garden  in 
'  f ,  aeeupied  bj  tho  fyttem  if  the  worid   lo 


relaxed    his  profound   speculations  by  rearing  delica* 
flowers. 

Conrad  ab  Uffenbach,  a  learned  German,  recreated  bia 
mind,  after  severe  studies,  with  a  collection  of  prints  o* 
eminent  persons,  methodically  arransed ;  he  retamed  ihia 
ardour  of  the  Qrangeriii  to  his  last  days. 

Rohault  wandered  from  shop  to  shop  to  observe  the  mo* 
chanics  labour ;  Count  Caylus  passed  his  mornings  in  the 
iiudto9  of  artists,  and  his  evenings  in  writing  his  numeroua 
works  on  art.    This  was  the  true  life  of  an  amateur. 

Granville  Sharp,  Amidst  the  severities  of  hb  studies,  found 
a  social  relaxation  in  the  amusement  of  a  barge  on  the 
Thames,  which  was  well  known  to  the  circle  of  his 
friends ;  there,  was  festive  hospitality  with  musical  delight. 
It  was  resorted  to  by  men  oi  the  moet  eminent  talents 
and  rank.  His  little  voyages  to  Putney,  to  Kew,  and  to 
Richmond,  and  the  literary  intercourse  they  produced, 
were  singularly  happy  ones.  '  The  history  of  his  amuse- 
ments cannot  be  told  without  adding  to  the  dignity  of  lus 
character,'  observes  Mr  Prince  Hoare,  in  the  very  curious 
life  of  this  great  philanthropist. 

Some  have  found  amusement  in  composing  treatises  cm 
odd  subjects.  Seneca  wrote  a  burlesque  narrative  of 
Claudian's  death.  Pierious  Valerianus  has  written  aa 
eulogium  on  beards ;  and  we  have  had  a  learned  one  re- 
cently, with  due  gravity  and  pleasantry,  entitled  *  Elogo 
de  Pemiques.' 

Holstcin  has  written  an  eulogium  on  tho  North  Wind ; 
HeJnsius,  on  .*  the  Ass ;'  Menage,  <  the  Transmigration  of 
the  Parasitical  Pedant  to  a  Parrot ;'  and  also  the  *  Petition 
of  the  Dictionaries.' 

Erasmus  composed,  to  amuse  himself  when  travelling 
in  a  post-chabe,  his  panegyric  on  3lbna,  or  Folly ;  which, 
authorized  by  the  pun,  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Sallengre,  who  would  amuse  himself  like  Erasmus, 
wrote,  in  imitation  of  his  work,  a  panegyric  on  Ebridy, 
He  says,  that  he  is  willing  to  be  thoueht  as  drunken  a  man 
as  Erasmus  was  a  foolish  one.  ^ynesius  composed  a 
Greek  panegyric  on  Baldneu ;  these  burlesques  wero 
brought  into  great  vogue  by  Erasmus's  Af<r«  fncomtwn. 

It  seems,  Johnson  observes  in  his  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  pride  of  art  to  show 
how  it  could  exalt  the  low  and  amplify  the  little.  To  this 
ambition  perhaps  we  owe  the  frogs  of  Homer;  the  gnal 
and  the  bees  of  Virgil ;  the  butterfly  of  Spenser ;  the  sha^ 
dows  of  Wowenis ;  and  the  quincunx  of  Browne. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  amongst  all  his  great  occupations, 
found  a  recreation  in  violent  exercises ;  and  he  was  once 
discovered  jumping  with  his  servant,  to  try  who  could  reach 
the  highest  side  of  a  wall.  De  Grammont,  observing  the 
cardinal  to  be  iealous  ot'  his  powers,  offered  to  jump  with 
him ;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  courtier,  having  roads 
some  eflforts  which  nearly  reached  the  cardinal's,  confess- 
ed the  cardinal  surpasseU  him.  This  was  jumping  like  a 
Eoliiician ;  and  by  this  means  he  is  said  to  have  ingratiated 
imself  with  the  minister. 

The  great  Samuel  Clarke  was  fond  uf  robust  exercise ; 
and  this  profound  logician  has  been  found  leaping  over 
tables  ana  chairs :  once  perceiving  a  pedantic  fellow,  ho 
said,  *  Now  we  must  desist,  for  a  fool  is  coming  in.' 

What  ridiculous  amusements  passed  between  Dean 
Swift  and  his  friends,  in  Ireland,  some  of  his  prodigal 
editors  have  revealed  to  the  publici  He  seems  to  have 
outlived  the  relish  of  fame,  when  he  could  level  his  mind 
to  such  perpetual  trifles. 

An  eminent  French  lawyer,  confined  by  his  business  to  n 
Parisisn  life,  amused  himselfwith  collecting  from  the  clas- 
sics all  the  passages  which  relate  to  a  country  life.  The 
collection  was  published  after  his  death. 

Contemplative  men  seem  to  be  fond  of  amusements 
which  aooord  with  their  habits.  The  thoughtful  game  of 
chess,  and  the  tranquil  delight  of  angling,  have  been  favour- 
ite recreations  with  the  studious.  Paley  had  himself  paint- 
ed with  a  rod  and  line  in  his  hand ;  a  strange  character- 
istic for  the  author  of  *  Natural  Theology.*^  Sir  Henrjr 
Wotton  called  angling  *  idle  time  not  idle  spent  f  we  may 
suppose  that  his  meditations  and  his  amusements  worn 
carried  on  at  the  same  moment.' 

The  amusements  of  the  great  Daguesseau,  chancellar 
of  France,  consisted  in  an  interchange  uf  studies :  his  re- 
laxations were  all  the  varieties  of  literature.  *  Le  chaags^ 
ment  de  I'^tude  est  mon  seul  delassement,'  said  this  grea^ 
man ;  and  Thomas  observes,  *  that  in  the  age  of  the  pa^ 
sions,  his  only  passion  was  study.' 

Seneca  has  observed  on  amusements  proper  for  UteiarT 
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men,  id  regard  to  robost  exercises,  that  ibeee  are  a  folly, 
and  mdecencj  to  see  a  man  of  ieltert  exult  in  the  strength 
of  hbarm,  or  the  breadth  of  bis  back !  such  amusements  di- 
minish the  activity  of  the  mind.  Too  much  fatigue  exhausts 
the  animal  spiriu,  as  too  much  food  blunu  the  finer  facul- 
ties ;  but  elsewbefe  he  allows  his  philosopher  an  occasional 
sGgbt  inebriation ;  an  amusement  which  was  very  preva- 
IcBt  among  our  poets  formerly,  when  they  exclaimed, 

Fsich  me  Ben  Jonson*s  sknll,  and  flit  with  sack. 

Rich  ss  Che  same  he  drank,  when  the  whole  peck 

Of  jolly  elsiers  pledged,  and  dM  scree 

b  was  no  sin  to  be  as  drunk  ss  he  I 

Seneca  concludes  admirably,  ■  whatever  be  the  amuse- 
ments yon  choose,  return  not  slowly  from  those  of  the  body 
to  the  mind ;  exercise  the  latter  night  and  day.  The  mind 
is  nooriabed  at  a  cheap  rate ;  neither  cold  nor  heat,  nor 
age  itwrif  can  interrupt  this  exercise;  ^ve  therefore  all 
yoor  carea  to  a  possession  which  ameborates  even  in  its 
okiage! 

An  ingenioas  writer  has  observed,  that  <  a  garden  just 
accommodaies  itself  to  the  perambulations  of  a  scholar, 
wbo  woubl  perhaps  rather  wish  his  walks  abridged  than 
extended.'  There  is  a  good  characteristic  account  of  the 
mode  *m  which  the  literati  take  exercise  in  Pope's  letters. 
'  I,  like  a  poor  squirrel,  am  conthiually  in  motion  indeed, 
but  it  is  about  a  cage  of  three  foot ;  my  little  excursions  are 
like  thoee  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  walks  every  day  a  mile  or 
two  before  bis  own  door,  but  minds  his  business  all  the 
while.'  A  torn  or  two  in  a  garden  will  often  very  happily 
dose  a  fine  period,  mature  an  unripenedthoucfat,and  raise 
up  fresh  associations,  when  the  mind  like  the  body  be- 
eomes  rigid  by  preserring  the  same  posture.  BufTon  of- 
ten <|mtted  the  apartment  he  studied  in,  which  was  placed 
in  the  midst  of  his  garden,  for  a  walk  in  it :  Evelyn  loved 
'books  and  a  garden.' 

FoaTBAiTS  or  AITTHOnS. 
Wiib  the  ancients,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  custom  to 
place  the  portraits  of  authors  before  their  works.  Mar- 
tiers  186th  epigram  of  his  fourteenth  book  in  a  mere  play 
on  words,  eonceming  a  little  volume  conUming  the  works 
of  Virgil,  and  which  had  his  portrait  prefixed  to  it.  The 
▼ehmie  and  the  characters  must  have  been  very  diminu- 
tive. 

<  Qnam  breris  immensom  cepk  membrana  Msronem ! 
*  IpshH  Vnkus  prima  tabella  gerk.* 
Martial  is  not  the  only  writer  who  tskes  notice  of  the 
ancients  prefixing  portraits  to  the  works  of  authors.  Sene- 
ca, in  his  ninth  chapter  on  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Soul, 
complains  of  many  of  the  luxurious  great,  who,  like  so 
nanv  of  oor  own  collectors,  possessed  libraries  as  they 
dad  their  estate  and  equipages.  *  It  is  melancholy  to  ob- 
serve how  the  porlruts  of  men  of  genius,  and  the  works  of 
their  divine  intelligence,  are  used  only  as  the  luxury  and 
the  ornaments  of  walls.' 

Pliny  has  neariv  the  same  observation,  ISb,  xxxv,  eop. 
t.  He  remarks,  tnat  the  cuslnm  was  rather  modem  in  his 
time ;  and  attributes  to  Asinius  Pollio  the  honour  of  baring 
introduced  it  into  Rome.  '  In  consecrating  a  library  with 
the  portraits  of  our  illustrious  authors,  he  has  formed,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  a  republic  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  men.'  To  the  richness  of  book-treasures,  As- 
sinius  PoUio  had  associated  a  new  source  of  pleasure,  in 
placing  the  statues  of  their  authors  amidst  them,  mspiring 
fhe  minds  of  the  spectators  sven  by  their  eyes. 

A  taste  for  collecting  portraits,  or  busts,  was  warmly 
pnrsoed  in  the  happier  periods  of  Rome ;  for  the  celebrat- 
ed Atticus,  in  a  work  he  published  of  illustrious  Romans, 
made  it  more  delightful,  by  ornamenting  it  with  the  por^ 
traiu  of  thoee  ereat  men ;  and  the  learned  V arro,  in  his 
biography  of  Seven  Hundred  celebrated  Men,  by  giring 
the  worid  their  true  features  and  their  physiocnomy,  in 
tome  jwonw<r,  aSquo  madu  maghubiu  is  Pliny's  expres- 
sioo.  showed  that  even  their  persons  should  not  entirel v  bo 
annSiilated,  they  indeed,adds  Pliny,  form  a  spectacle  which 
Ibe  gods  themselves  micht  contemplate ;  tw  if  the  gods  sent 
those  heroes  to  the  earth,  it  is  Varro  who  secured  their 
■nmortality,  and  has  so  multiplied  and  distributed  them  in 
an  phices,  tlmt  we  may  carry  them  about  us,  place  them 
wherever  we  choose,  and  fix  our  eves  on  them  with  petw 
petosJ  admiration.  A  spectacle  that  every  day  becomes 
more  varied  and  interesting,  as  new  heroes  appear,  and  as 
works  of  this  kind  are  spread  abroad. 

But  MM  printing  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  (though 


tiamping  on  ia^prcsnon  was  daily  practised,*  and  in  laot. 
they  possessed  the  art  of  priming  without  being  aware  of 
ii)  how  were  these  portraits  oTVarro  so  easily  propagated  f 
If  copied  with  a  pen,  their  correctness  was  in  some  danger, 
and  their  diffuskm  must  have  been  very  confined  and  slow ; 
perhaps  they  were  outlines.  This  passage  of  Pliny's  as* 
cites  curiosity,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  satisfy. 

Anv>ngst  the  various  advantages  which  aMend  acollee- 
tion  of  portraits  of  illustrwus  characters,  Oldys  observes, 
that  they  not  only  serve  as  matters  of  entertainment  and 
curiosity,  and  preserve  the  different  modes  or  habits  of  tho 
iashk»s  of  the  time,  but  become  of  infinite  importance,  by 
settling  our  floating  kleas  upon  the  true  features  of  famous 
persons :  they  fix  the  chronological  particulars  of  their  birth 
a^e,  death,  sometimes  with  short  characters  of  them,  be- 
sides the  names  of  painter,  designer,  and  sngraver.  It  is 
thus  a  single  prim,  oy  the  hand  of  a  skilful  artist,  may  be- 
come a  varied  banquet.  To  this  Granger  adds,  that  in  a 
collection  of  engraved  portraits,  the  contents  of  many  gal- 
leries are  reduced  into  the  narrow  compass  of  a  few  vol- 
umes ;  and  the  portraits  of  eminent  persons,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  for  a  long  succession  of  ages,  may  bo 
turned  over  in  a  few  hours. 

*  Another  advantage,  *  Granger  continues,  'attending 
such  an  assemblage  is,  that  the  methodical  arrangement 
has  a  surprising  effect  up<»  the  memory.  We  see  the 
celebrated  contemporaries  of  every  age  almost  at  one 
view ;  and  the  mind  is  insensibly  led  to  the  history  of  that 
period.  I  may  add  to  these,  an  important  circumstance, 
which  is  the  power  that  such  a  collection  will  have  in 
mg  gtnimt.  A  skilful  preceptor  will  presently 
live  the  true  bent  of  the  temper  of  hb  pupil,  by  hia 
ing  struck  with  a  Blake  or  a  Bk>yle,  a  Hyde  or  a  Mil- 
ton.' 

A  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Cicero  confirms  this  obser^ 
vation.  Atticus  had  a  gsllery  adorned  with  the  images  of 
portraits  of  the  great  men  of  Rome,  under  each  of  which 
Cornelius  Nepos  says,  he  had  severslly  described  their 
principal  acts  and  honours  in  a  few  concise  verses  of  his 
own  cpmposiiion.  ft  was  by  the  contemplation  of  two  of 
these  portraits  (Old  Brutus  and  a  venerable  relative  in  one 
picture)  that  Cicero  seems  to  have  incited  Bnitus  by  the 
example  of  these  his  great  ancestors,to  dissolve  the  tyranny 
of  Cesar.  Fairfax  made  a  collection  of  engraved  por> 
traits  of  warriors.  A  story  much  in  favour  ofportrait-cd- 
lectors  is  that  of  the  Athenian  courtezan,  who,  m  the  midst 
of  a  riotous  banquet  with  her  lovers,  accidentally  casting 
her  eye  on  the  partrmt  of  a  philosopher  that  bung  opposite 
to  her  seat,  the  happy  character  of  temperance  ami  virtue 
stitick  her  with  so  lively  an  image  of  her  own  unworthiness, 
that  she  insUntly  quitted  the  room,  and  retired  for  ever 
from  the  scene  o)*  debauchery.  The  orientalists  have  felt 
the  same  charm  in  their  pictured  memorial ;  for  *  the  im- 
perial Akber,'  says  Mr  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs. 
*  empk>yed  artists  to  make  portraits  of  all  the  principal 
omrahs'and  officers  in  his  court ;  they  were  bound  together 
in  a  thick  volume,  wherein,  as  the  Ayeen  Akbery  or  the 
Institutes  of  Akber  express  it,  *  The  Past  are  kept  in  live- 
insured 


perceii 
being! 


ly  remembrance :  and  the  Present  are 
Ulity.' 

Leonard  Aretin,  when  young  and  hi  prison,  found  a  por* 
trait  of  Petrarch,  on  which  his  eyes  were  perpetually  fixed ; 
and  this  sort  of  contemplation  inflamed  the  desire  of  imita* 
ring  this  great  man :  Buffon  hung  the  portrait  of  Newton 
before  his  writinc-table. 

On  this  subject,  how  sublimely  Tacitus  expresses  him- 
self at  the  close  of  his  admired  biography  of  Agricola.  *  I 
do  not  mean  to  censure  the  custom  of  preserring  in  brass  or 
marble,  the  shape  and  stature  of  eminent  men ;  but  busts 
and  statues,  like  their  originals,  are  frail  and  perishable. 
The  soul  is  formed  of  finer  elements,  its  inward  form  is  not 
to  be  expressed  by  the  hand  of  an  artist  with  unconscious 
matter;  our  manners  and  nur  morals  may  in  some  degree  ' 
trace  the  resemblance.  All  of  Agricola  that  gained  our 
love  and  raised  our  admiratkm  si  ill  subsists,  and  ever  will 
subsist,  preserved  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  register  of  agea 
and  the  records  of  fame.' 

Whst  is  more  agreeable  to  the  curiosity  of  the  mind  and 
the  eye  than  portraits  of  great  characters  1  An  old  philos- 
opher whom  Marville  invited  to  see  a  collecfion  of  land- 
scapes by  a  colebratefl  artint,  replied,  *  landscapes  I  prefer 
seeing  in  the  country  itself,  but  I  am  fond  of  contemplating 
the  pictures  of  illustrious  men.*  This  opinion  has  some 
troih :  Lord  Orford  preferring  an  interesting  portrait,  to 
either  landscape  or  historical  painting.    *A  landscape* 
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■aid  he,  *  however  excellent  in  its  distributions  of  wood, 
nod  w&ter,  and  buildings,  leaves  not  one  tract  in  the  mem- 
ory ;  historical  painting  is  perpetually  false  in  a  variety 
ofways,  in  (he 'costume,  the  grouping,  the  portraits,  and  is 
Bothinc  more  than  fabulous  painting ;  but  ihe  real  portrait 
is  truth  itself;  and  calls  up  so  many  collateral  ideas  as  to 
fill  an  intelli^nt  mind  more  than  any  other  species. 

Marvelle  justly  reprehends  the  fastidious  feelings  ofthoce 
ingenious  men  who  nave  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the 
artist,  to  sit  for  their  portraits.  In  them  it  is  sometimes  as 
much  pride  as  it  is  vanity  in  those  who  are  less  difficult  in 
this  respect.  Of  Gray,  Shenstene,  Fielding  and  Akenside, 
we  have  no  heads  for  which  they  sat;  a  circumstance  re- 
gretted by  their  admirers,  and  by  physio^nomisls. 

To  an  arranged  collection  of  Portraits,  we  owe  sere* 
ral  interesting  works.  Granger's  justly  esteemed  volumes 
originated  in  such  a  collection.  Perrault'  Etoge*  of  *  the 
illustrious  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,'  were  drawn  up 
to  aocompanv  the  engraved  portraits  of  the  most  celebratcsd 
characters  or  the  ai^e,  which  a  fervent  lover  of  the  fine  arts 
and  literature  had  had  engraved  as  an  elegant  tribute  to  the 
fame  of  those  great  men.  They  are  confined  to  his  nation, 
as  Granger's  to  ours.  The  parent  of  this  race  of  books 
may  perna^  be  the  Eulogiums  of  Psulus  Jovius,  which 
<Niginated  in  a  beautiful  Cabinet,  whose  situation  be  has 
described  with  all  its  amenity, 

Paulus  Jovius  had  a  country  house,  in  an  insular  situa- 
tion of  a  roost  romantic  aspect.  It  was  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  villa  of  Pliny  ;  and  in  his  time  the  foundations  were  sliU 
to  be  traced.  When  the  surrounding  lake  was  calm,  in  its 
lucid  bosom  were  still  viewed  sculptured  marble8,the  trunks 
of  columns,  and  the  fragments  of  those  pyramids  which  had 
once  adorned  the  residence  of  the  friend  of  Trajan.  Jovius 
was  an  enthusiast  of  literary  leisure ;  an  historian,  with 
the  imagination  of  a  poet ;  a  bishop  nourished  on  the  sweet 
fictions  of  pagan  my tnology.  His  pen  colours  like  a  pen- 
cil. He  paints  rapturously,  his  gardens  bathed  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake,  the  shade  and  freshness  of  his  woods,  his 
Seen  hills,  his  sparkling  fountains^  the  deep  silence,  and 
e  calm  of  solitude.  He  describes  a  statue  raised  in  his 
gardens  to  Nature;  in  his  hall  an  Apollo  presided  with 
his  lyre,  and  the  Muses  with  iheir  attributes ;  his  library 
was  guarded  by  Mercury,  and  an  apartment  devoted  to 
the  three  Graces  was  embellished  by  Doric  columns,  and 
paintings  of  the  most  pleasing  kind.  Such  was  the  interi- 
or !  Without,  the  pure  and  transparent  lake  spread  its 
broad  mirror,  rolled  its  voluminous  windings,  while  the 
banks  were  richly  covered  with  olives  and  laurels,  and  in 
the  distance,  towns,  promontories,  hills  rising  in  an  amphi- 
theatre blushing  with  vines,  and  the  elevations  of  the  Alps 
covered  with  woods  and  pasturage,  and  sprinkled  with  herds 
and  flocks. 

In  the  centre  of  this  enchanting  habitation  stood  the 
Cabinet,  where  Paulus  Jovius  had  collected,  at  great  cost, 
the  Portraits  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the  fourteenth  and 
two  succeeding  centuries.  The  daily  view  of  them  ani- 
mated his  mind  to  compose  their  eulogiums.  These  are 
■till  curious ;  both  for  the  fitcts  they  preserve,  and  the  happy 
conciseness  with  which  Jovius  delineates  s  character.  He 
had  collected  these  portraits  as  others  from  a  oollecUon  of 
natural  historv ;  and  he  pursued  in  their  characters  what 
others  dc  m  tneir  experiments. 

One  caution  in  collecting  portraits  must  not  be  forgotten : 
it  respects  their  authenticity.  We  have  too  manv  ^uppo- 
■ititious  heads,  and  ideal  personages.  Conrade  an  Unen- 
bach,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  firat  collector  who  pro- 
jected a  methodical  arranf;ement,  condemned  those  por- 
traits which  were  not  genuine,  as  fit  only  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  children.  The  painter  does  not  always  give  a 
correct  likeness,  or  the  engraver  misses  it  in  his  copy. 
The  faithful  Vertue  refused  to  engrave  for  Houbraken's 
■et,  because  they  did  not  authenticate  their  originals ;  and 
■ome  of  these  are  spurious.  Busts  are  not  so  liable  to 
these  accidents.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  genius 
have  not  been  esreful  to  transmit  their  own  portraits  to 
Iheir  admirers ;  it  forms  a  part  of  their  character :  a  false 
delicacy  has  interfered.  Erasmus  did  not  like  to  have  his 
own  diminutive  person  sent  down  to  posteritv,  but  Holbein 
was  always  affectionately  painting  his  friends ;  Bayle  and 
othera  have  refused  ;  but  Motesquieu  once  sat  to  'Dacier 
after  repeating  denials,  won  over  by  the  ingenious  argu- 
ment of  the  artist ;  *  Do  you  not  think,'  said  Dacier,  *  that 
there  is  as  much  prida  it  refusing  my  offer  as  in  accept- 
hi«itr 


DBsraircTioir  or  books. 

The  literary  treasures  of  antiquity  have  suffered  froni 
the  malice  of  men,  as  well  as  that  of  time.  It  is  remark* 
able  that  oonquerora,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  or  in  the 
unsparing  devastations  of  their  rage,  have  not  been  satisfi* 
ed  with  destroying  men,  but  have  even  carried  their  ven- 
geance to  book$. 

Ancient  histonr  records  how  the  Persians,  from  hatred 
of  the  religion  of  the  Phcsnicians  and  the  Egyptians,  dn» 
•troyed  their  books,  of  which  Eusebtus  notices  they  poo* 
sesaed  a  great  number.  A  remarkable  anecdote  is  record^' 
od  of  the  Gh-ecian  libraries ;  one  at  Gnidus  was  burnt  by 
the  sect  of  Hippocrates,  because  the  Gnidians  refused  to 
folkiw  the  doctrines  of  their  master.  If  the  folkmers  of 
Hippocrates  formed  the  majority,  was  it  not  very  unortho- 
dox m  the  Gnidians  to  prefer  taking  phvsic  their  own  way  / 
The  anecdote  may  be  suspicious,  but  faction  has  often  an- 
nihilated books. 

The  Romans  burnt  the  books  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  philoaophera ;  the  Jews  burnt  the  books  of  the 
Christians  and  the  Paeans ;  and  the  Christians  burnt  tho 
books  of  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews.  The  greater  part  of  the 
books  of  Origen  and  other  heretics  were  continually  burnt  by 
the  orthodox  party.  Gibbon  pathetically  describes  the  empty 
library  of  Alexandria  after  the  Christians  had  destroyed  iu 
*  The  valuable  library  of  Alexandria  was  pilhiged  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  near  twenty  yeara  afterwards  the  appearance 
of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignaiion  ol 
every  spectator,  whose  mind  was  not  totally  darkened  by 
religious  prejudice.  The  compoeiuons  of  ancient  genius,  so 
many  of  which  have  irretrievably  perished,  might  surely 
have  been  excepted  from  the  wreck  of  idolatry,  for  the 
amusement  and  mstruction  of  succeedinff  ages  and  either 
the  seal  or  avarice  of  the  archbishop  might  have  been  sati- 
ated with  the  riohest  spoils  which  were  the  rewards  of  his 
victory.' 

The  curious  narrative  of  Nicetas  Chooiates  of  the  rava- 

S^  committed  by  the  Christians  of  ihe  thirteenth  century  in 
onstantinople,was  fraudulently  suppressed  in  the  printed 
editions  ;  it  has  been  preserved  by  Ur  Clarke.  We  can- 
not follow  this  painful  n'istory,  step  by  step,  of  the  pathetic 
Nicetas,  without  indignant  feelings.  Dr  Clarke  ubserves, 
that  the  Turks  have  committed  fewer  injuries  to  the  works 
of  art  than  the  barbarous  Christians  of  that  tige. 

The  reading  of  the  Jewish  Talmud  has  been  forbidden 
by  various  edicts,  of  the  Emperor  Justinian>  of  many  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  kings,  and  numbera  of  popes.  All 
the  copies  were  ordered  to  be  burnt ;  the  intrepid  peraeve- 
rance  of  the  Jews  themselves  preserved  that  work  from  an- 
nihilation. In  1566  twelve  thousand  copies  were  thrown 
into  the  flames  at  Cremona.  John  Reuchlio  interfered  to 
stop  this  universal  destruction  of  Talmuds ;  for  which  ho 
became  hated  by  the  monks,  and  condemned  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Meniz,  but  appealing  to  Rome,  the  prosecution  was 
stopped ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  were  considered 
as  not  necessary  to  be  destroyed. 

Conquerora  at  first  destroy  with  the  rashest  zeal  the  na- 
tional records  of  the  conqueOT  people ;  hence  it  is  that  the 
Irish  deplore  the  irreparable  losses  of  their  most  ancient 
national  meinorials,whicb  their  invadera  have  been  too  suc- 
cessful in  annihilating.  The  same  event  occurred  in  the 
conquest  of  Mexico ;  and  the  interestin|^  history  of  the 
New  World  must  ever  remain  imperfect  in  consequence 
of  the  unfortunate  success  of  the  first  missionaries  ;  who 
too  late  became  sensible  of  their  error.  Clavigero,  the 
most  authentic  historian  of  Mexito,  continually  laments 
this  afiecline  loss.  Every  thing  in  that  country  had  been 
painted,  and  paintera  abounded  there,  as  scribes  in  Eu- 
rope. The  firet  missionaries,  suspicious  that  siiperatition 
was  mixed  with  all  their  paintings,  attacked  the  chief  school 
of  these  artists,  and  collecting,  in  the  markeuptace,  a 
little  mountain  of  these  precious  records,  they  set  fire  to 
it;  and  buried  in  the  ashes  the  memory  of  many  most  in- 
teresting events.  Afterwards  sensible  of  their  error,  they 
tried  to  collect  information  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indians ; 
but  the  Indians  were  indignantly  silent ;  when  they  attempt- 
ed to  collect  the  remains  of  these  painted  histories,  the 
patriotic  Mexican  usually  buried  in  concealment  the  re* 
maining  records  of  his  country. 

The  story  of  the  Caliph  Omar  proclaiming  throushout 
the  Kingdom,  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  that  the  Koran 
contained  every  thing  which  was  useful  to  believe  and  to 
know,  and  he  therefore,  ordered  all  the  books  in  the  Alex* 
andrian  library  to  be  distributed  tf  tbe  jmaateif  ^4he  b 
Digitized  by  VjOOy  IC 
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■nooDtaif  to  4000,  lobe  used  in  h«fttmff  their  stofea  dar* 
iBf  •  period  of  six  moaths,  modern  partdox  would  attempt 
to  dea^.  Bat  the  tale  would  not  be  singular  OTea  were  it 
true  :  it  perfeellj  suits  the  character  of  a  bigot ;  a  barba- 
rian, and  a  blockhead.  A  similar  event  happened  in  Per- 
sia. ¥nien  Abdoolah,  who  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Mobaaasedaa  era  governed  Khorasan,  was  presented  at 
Niahapoor  with  a  Ms,  which  was  shown  as  a  literary  cu- 
rioeity,  he  asked  the  title  ofit,  and  was  told  it  was  the  tale 
of  Wamick  and  Oosra ;  composed  by  the  great  poei,  No- 
sbirwaa.  On  this  Abdoolah  observed,  that  those  of  his 
eouatrv  and  iaiih  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  book 
than  the  Koran ;  and  that  the  composition  or  as  idolater 
most  be  detestable !  Not  only  he  declined  accepting  it,  but 
ordered  it  to  be  burnt  in  his  presence ;  and  further  issued 
a  pradamatioo  coaunandiag  all  Persian  Mss,  which  shouU 
be  found  within  the  circle  ofhis  government  to  be  burned ' 
Much  of  the  most  ancient  poetry  of  the  Persians  perished 
by  this  iaaaiical  edicu 

Cardinal  Ximenes  seems  to  have  reuliated  a  little  on 
the  Saraeens ;  for  at  the  lakin^  of  Qranada  he  condemned 
to  the  flames  five  thousand  Korans. 

The  following  anecdote  respecting  a  Spanish  missal, 
called  St  Isidore's,  is  not  incurious ;  hard  fighting  saved  it 
froin  destruction.  In  the  Moorish  wars,  allthese  missals 
had  been  destroyed  excepting  those  in  the  city  of  Toledo. 
There  in  six  churches  the  Christians  were  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  When  the  Moors  were  expelled 
several  centuries  afterwards  from  Toledo,  Alphonsus  the  VI 
ordered  the  Rossan  missal  to  be  used  in  those  churches ; 
but  the  people  of  Toledo  insistcfd  on  having  their  own  pre- 
fisrred,  as  being  drawn  Mp  by  the  most  ancient  bishops,  and 
revised  by  St  Isidore.  It  had  been  used  by  a  great  number 
•f  saints,  and  baring  been  preserved  pure  during  Moorish 
om«s,  it  seessed  to  them  that  Alphonsus  was  more  tyran- 
nical than  the  Turks.  The  contest  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Toletan  missals  came  to  that  height,  that  at  length 
It  was  determined  to  decide  thmr  fate  bv  single  oombai ; 
the  champioo  of  the  Toletan  missal  felled  by  one  blow  the 
knight  of  the  Roman  missal.  Alphonsus  still  considered 
this  battle  as  merely  the  effect  of  tho  heavy  arm  of  the 
doughty  Toletan,  and  ordered  a  fast  to  be  proclaimed,  and 
a  great  fire  to  be  prepared,  into  which,  after  his  majesty 
and  the  people  haiid  joined  in  prayer  for  heavenly  assistance 
m  this  oraeal,both  the  rivals  (not  the  men,  but  the  missals) 
were  thrown  into  the  flames— again  St  Isidore's  roisssi 
triumphed,  and  this  iron  book  was  then  allowed  to  be  or- 
thodox by  Alphonsus,  and  the  good  people  of  Toledo  were 
allowed  to  say  their  prayers  as  they  had  long  been  used 
io  do.  However,  the  copies  of  this  missal  at  length  be- 
came very  scarce ;  for  now  when  no  one  opposed  the  read- 
ing of  St  Isidore's  missal,  none  cared  to  use  it.  Cardinal 
Xtmenes  feund  it  so  difficult  to  obuin  a  copy,  that  he 
printed  a  large  impression,  and  built  a  chapel,  consecrated 
to  St.  Isidore,  that  this  service  might  be  daily  chanted  as 
it  had  been  by  the  ancient  Christians. 

The  works  of  the  aodents  were  frequently  destroyed  at 
the  instigation  of  the  monks.  They  appear  M>metimes  to 
have  mutilated  them,  for  passages  have  not  come  down  to 
ns,  which  once  evidently  existed;  and  occasionally  their 
interp  ^*^ions  and  other  forgeries  formed  a  destruction  in  a 
new  shape,  by  additions  to  the  originals.  They  were  in- 
deftligable  in  erasinf  the  best  woriis  of  the  most  eminent 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  order  to  transcribe  their  ridi- 
eulnus  lives  of  saints  on  the  obliterated  vellum.  One  of  the 
books  of  Livj  is  in  the  Vatican  most  painfully  defaced  by 
some  pious  4ther  for  the  purpose  of  writing  on  it  some 
missa]  or  psalter,  and  there  have  been  recentlv  others  dis- 
corered  in  the  same  state.  Inflamed  with  ihe  blindest  zeal 
against  every  thms  pagan.  Pope  Gregory  Vf  I  ordered  that 
tM  librmryo^the  Palaiitine  Apollo,  a  treasury  of  literature 
formed  by  successive  emperors,  should  be  committed  to 
Ihe  flames !  He  issued  this  order  under  the  notion  of  con- 
fiomg  the  attention  of  the  cleri;y  to  the  holy  scriptures ! 
From  that  time  all  ancient  learning  which  was  not  sanc- 
liooed  by  the  authority  of  the  ohurch,  has  been  emphati- 
callv  dtfiingu'ished  as  profane-^n  opposition  to  mteni. 
This  pope  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  works  of  Varro,  the 
learned  Roman,  that  Si  Austin  should  escape  from  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  beini;  deeply  indebted  to  Varro  for 
much  of  hi«  great  work  the  <  City  of  God.' 

The  jesuits,sent  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  proscribe 
Lotberanism  from  Bohemia,  converted  that  flourishing 
kingdom  romparatii  ely  into  a  desert,  from  which  it  never 
mamwrnd    coarincod  that  an  eiili||hianed  people  could 


never  be  long  subservient  to  a  tyrant,  they  struck  one  fatal 
Mow  at  the  national  literature :  every  book  they  oondemnod 
was  destroyed,  even  those  of  antiquity :  Ihe  annals  of  tho 
nation  were  forbidden  to  be  read,  and  writers  were  noC 
permitted  even  to  cooipose  on  subjects  of  Bohemian  literal 
ture.  The  mother  tongue  was  hekl  out  as  a  mark  of  vul- 
gar obscurity,  and  domiciliary  visits  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  mspecting  books  and  the  libraries  of  the  Bohe- 
mians. With  their  books  and  their  language  they  k«C 
their  national  character  and  their  independence. 

The  destruction  of  libraries  in  the  reign  of  Hennr  Vllly 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  is  wept  over  by  John 
Bale ;  those  who  purchased  the  refigious  nouses  took  tho 
libraries  as  part  of  the  booty,  with  which  they  sooured.' 
tfieir  furniture,  or  sold  the  books  as  waste  paper,  or  sent 
them  abroad  in  ship-loads  to  foreign  bookbinders. 

The  fear  of  destruction  induced  many  to  hide  manu* 
scripts  under  ground,  and  in  okl  walls.  At  the  Reformat 
lion  popular  rage  exhausted  itself  on  illuminated  books,  or 
MSS  that  had  rod  letters  in  the  tiib-pa^e ;  any  work  which 
was  decorated  was  sure  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames  as  a 
superstitious  one.  Red  letters  and  embellished  figures 
were  such  marks  of  being  papistical  and  diabolical.  We 
stilt  find  such  volumes  mutilated  of  the  gilt  letters  and  ele- 

ant  flourishes,  hut  the  creator  number  were  annihilated, 
any  have  been  founa  under  ground,  being  forgotten* 
what  escaped  the  flames  were  obliterated  by  the  "damp : 
such  is  the  deplorable  fate  of  bobks  during  a  persecution ! 

The  puritans  burnt  every  thing  they  fouud  which  bora 
the  vesUge  of  popish  origin.  We  have  on  record  many 
eurious  accounts  of  their  pious  depredations,of  their  roain^ 
ing  images  and  erasing  pictures.  The  heroic  expeditions 
of  one  Dowsing  are  journalised  by  himself;  a  fanatical 
Ctuixotte,  to  whose  intrepid  arm  many  of  our  noseless 
saints  sculptured  on  our  cathedrals  owe  their  misfortunes. 

The  following  are  some  'ietails  from  the  diary  of  this  re- 
doubtable Goth,  during  his  rage  for  reformation.  His  en- 
tries are  expressed  with  a  laconic  conciseness,and  it  would 
seem  vrith  a  little  dry  humour.  *  At  Sunbury,  we  brake 
down  ten  mighty  great  angels  in  glass.  At  Barhamy  brake 
down  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  eriancel,  and  six  supersu- 
tioos  pictures  more  there ;  and  eight  in  the  church,  one  a 
lamb  with  a  cross  ( f)  on  the  back  ;  and  di|;ged  down  the 
steps  and  took  up  lour  superstitious  inscriptions  in  brass,* 
flee.  *  Lady  Brue^t  htmm^  the  chaple,  a  picture  of  God 
tho  Father,  of  the  Trinity,  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  cloven  tongues,'  which  we  save  orders  to  lake 
down,  and  the  lady  promised  to  do  \w  At  another  place 
they  *  brake  six  hundred  miperstitious  pictures,  eight  Holy 
Ghosts,  and  three  of  the  Son.'  And  in  this  manner  he 
and  his  deputies  scoured  one  hundred  and  fifty  parbhes  \ 
It  has  been  humourously  conjectured,  that  from  this  ruth-  _ 
less  devastator  originated  the  phrase  to  gioe  a  Dotonng. 
Bishop  Hall  saved  the  windows  of  his  chaple  at  Norwich 
from  destruction,  by  taking  out  the  heads  of  the  figures, 
and  this  accounts  ror  the  many  faces  in  church  windows 
which  we  see  supplied  in  white  glass. 

In  the  various  civil  wars  in  our  country,  numerous  li» 
braries  have  suffered  both  in  kss  and  prmtod  books.  *  I 
dare  maintain,'  says  Puller,  *  that  the  wars  betwixt  York 
and  Lancaster,  which  lasted  sixty  years,  were  not  so  d^ 
structive  as  our  modem  wars  in  six  years.'  He  alludes  to 
the  parliamentary  feuds  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  *  Pot 
during  the  former  their  differences  agreed  in  the  some  re^ 
Ugian^  impressing  them  with  reverence  to  all  sacred  muni- 
ments ;  whilst  our  dvid  mors,  founded  in/oeftoa  and  von'ef^ 
of  pretended  religwu,  exposed  all  aaked  church  records  a 
prey  to  armed  violence ;  .a  sad  vacuum,  which  will  bo  sen- 
sible in  our  KngUth  Mgtarie* 

The  scarcity  of  books  concerning  the  catholics  in  this 
country  is  owing  to  two  ci*«uinsiances ;  Ihe  destruction  ot 
catholic  books  and  documents  by  the  pursuivsnts  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  and  the  destruction  of  them  by  iho 
catholics  themselves,  from  the  dread  of  the  heavy  penal- 
ties in  which  their  mere  possession  involved  their  owners. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  the  Great  Gustavus  of  Swe- 
den to  destroy  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavana.  that 
hero  nobly  refused,  ohservins,  '  Let  us  not  copy  ihe  ex- 
ample of'^oor  unlettered  ancestors,  who  by  waging  war 
against  every  production  of  genius,  have  rendered  tho 
name  of  Goth  universally  proverbial  of  the  rudest  state  ol 
barbarity.* 

Even  the  cirilization  of  the  eiehteenth  century  could  not 
preserve  from  the  savage  and  destructive  furv  of  a  disor- 
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lus  of  the  creat  Karl  Mans&old,  which  were  ouully  con* 
■isoed  to  the  flames  during  the  riots  of  1780. 

In  the  year  1599,  the  hall  of  the  etauoners  underwent 
as  great  a  purgaiion  as  was  earned  on  in  Don  Q,uizote's 
library.  Wbtum  jgives  a  list  of  the  best  writers  who  wore 
ordered  for  iintnediate  Ronfla^raiioo  by  the  prelates  WhiU 
mSi  and  Bancroft,  urged  by  the  puritanic  and  calviotstic 
tactioni.  Like  thieves  and' outlaws,  they  were  ordered  to 
ks  taken  whareaoeoer  they  mt^  be  fo%md.^^  It  was  also  de- 
creed that  no  satires  or  epigrams  should  be  printed  for  the 
future.  No  plays  were  lobe  printetl  without  the  inspec- 
tion and  permission  of  the  archbitihop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishop  of  London ;  nor  any  Engliah  hittoiyee,  i  sup- 
pose novels  and  romances,  without  the  sanciion  of  the 
privy  council.  Any  pieces  of  this  nature,  unlicensed,  or 
now  at  large  and  wandering  abroad,  were  to  be  diligently 
■ought,  recalled,  and  delivered  orer  to  tbe  ecdesiasticai 
arm  at  London-house.' 

At  a  later  period,  and  by  an  opposite  party,  among  other 
extravagant  raottoiw  made  in  the  parliament,  one  was  to 
destroy  all  the  records  in  the  tower,  and  to  settle  the  na- 
tion on  a  new  foundation.  The  very  same  principle  was 
attempted  to  be  acted  on  in  the  French  revolution  by  the 
true  *  sans-culottes.'  With  us  Sir  Matthew  Hale  showed 
the  weakness  of  the  proposal,  and  while  he  drew  on  his 
side  *  all  sober  persons,  stopped  even  the  OMMiths  of  the 
frantic  people  theoMelvetf.' 

To  descend  to  tbe  losses  incurred  by  individuals,  whose 
oame  ought  to  have  served  as  an  aniulei  to  charm  away 
the  demons  of  literary  destruction.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting jM  the  fate  of  Aristotle's  library ;  he  wao  oy  a 
Qreek  term  was  first  saluted  as  a  collector  of  books !  bis 
works  have  come  down  to  us  accidentally,  but  not  with- 
out irreparable  inkiriea^  and  with  no  sKgnt  sospiciun  rv- 
•pecting  their  authenticity.  The  story  m  told  by  Strabo  in 
his  thirteenth  book.  The  books  of  Aristotle  came  from 
his  scholar  Theophrastus  to  Neleus,  whose  posterity,  an 
illiterate  race,  kept  tbam  locked  up  without  using  them, 
buried  in  tbe  earth !  One  Aueltion,  a  curious  collector, 
purchased  them,  but  finding  tlie  mss  injured  by  age  and 
moisture,  conjeciurally  supplied  their  deficiencies.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  bow  far  Apellion  hat  corrupted  and 
obscured  the  text.  But  the  mischief  did  not  end  hero ; 
when  Syllaat  the  taking  of  Athens  brought  them  to  Rome, 
be  consigned  them  to  tho  care  of  one  Tyrannio,  a  gram- 
marian, who  employed  scribes  to  copy  them ;  he  suffered 
them  to  pass  through  his  bands  without  corrections,  and 
took  great  freedoms  with  them ;  the  words  of  Strabo  are 
strong.  '  Tbique,  Tyrannionem  gramnnaiicum  lis  vsum 
at^uae  (ot  fama  est)  lalereidiste,  aut  mvsrfisss.'  He  gives 
it  indeed  as  a  report ;  but  the  fact  seem*  confirmed  by  the 
sute  in  which  we  find  these  works  ;  Averroes  dedared 
that  he  read  Aristotle  forty  times  over  before  he  succeeded 
in  perfectly  understanding  him;  he  pretends  he  did  at  the 
one  and  fortieth  time !  And  to  prove  this  has  pubhsbed 
five  folios  of  commentary. 

We  have  lost  much  valuable  literature  by  tho  illiterate 
or  malignant  descendants  of  learned  and  ingenious  persons. 
Many  of  Ladv  Mary  Wortlev  Montagu's  tetters  have 
been  destroyed,  I  am  informed,  w  hor  mother,  who  did  not 
approve  that  she  should  disgrace  tier  family  1^  adding  to  it 
literarv  honours ;  and  a  few  of  her  best  letters,  recently 
published,  were  found  buried  in  an  old  family  diest.  It 
would  have  mortified  her  ladyship's  mother,  to  have  heard 
that  her  daughter  was  the  Sevijn6  of  Britain. 

At  the  death  of  the  learned  Peiresc,  a  chamber  in  his 
bouse  filled  with  letters  from  the  most  eminent  scholars  of 
the  age  was  discovered :  the  learned  in  Europe  had  ad- 
dressed Peiresc  in  their  difl&culiies,  who  was  hence  called 
*  The  Avocat  general'  of  the  republic  of  letter*.  Such 
was  the  disposition  of  his  niece,  that  although  repeatedly 
ontroated  to  permit  them  to  be  publithed.  she  preferred  to 
regale  herself  occasionally  with  burning  these  learned  epis- 
tles to  save  the  expense  of  fire-wood  I 

The  MSi  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  have  etfually  auflTered 
from  his  relatives.  When  a  curious  collector  discovered 
some,  he  generously  brought  tbem  to  a  desoeadant  of  the 
great  painter,  who  coldly  observed,  that  *  he  had  a  great 
deal  more  m  the  garret,  which  had  Iain  there  for  many 
years,  if  the  rats  had  not  destroyed  them!'  Nothing  whica 
this  great  artist  wroU  but  showed  an  inventive  gomus. 

Menage  observes  on  a  friend  having  had  his  library  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  in  which  several  valuable  mm  had  perish- 
ad|  that  such  a  loss  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that 
•an  happao  to  a  man  of  letters.    This  gentleman  after. 


wards  consoled  himet^lf  with  composing  a  little  treatise  A 
Bibliotheem  ineendio.  I  must  have  been  sufficiently  cu- 
rious. Even  in  the  presttnt  day,  men  of  letters  are  su^ 
jcct  to  similar  misfortunes ;  for  tnough  the  fire-ofllces  will 
insure  books,  they  will  not  allow  authors  to  value  their 
own  manuscripts ! 

A  fire  in  the  Cottonian  library  shrivelled  and  destroyed 
many  Anglo-Saxon  mss,  a  loss  now  irreparable.  The  aa> 
tiquary  is  doomed  to  spell  hard  and  hardly  at  tbe  baked 
fragments  that  crumble  in  his  band. 

Meninsky's  famous  Persian  dictionary  met  with  a  sad 
fate.  Its  excessive  rarity  is  owing  to  the  siege  of  Yienaa 
by  the  Turks ;  a  bomb  fell  on  the  solitary  author's  boose, 
and  consumed  the  principal  oart  of  bis  indefatigable  la« 
hours.  There  are  lew  seta  oi  this  high-priced  work  which 
do  not  bear  evident  proofs  of  the  bomb;  while  many  part* 
are  stained  with  the  water  seat  to  quench  the  ilaines. 

The  sufferings  of  an  author  for  the  loss  of  his  naavK 
scripts  is  nowhere  more  strongly  described  than  in  the  caao 
of  Anthony  Urceus,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  scholara 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  loss  of  his  papers  seenso 
iuMnediately  to  have  been  followed  by  madness.  At  Porli, 
he  had  a»  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  had  prepared  aa 
important  work  for  publication.  His  room  was  dark,  and 
he  generally  wrote  by  lamp-light.  Having  eone  ont,  ho 
left  the  lamp  burning ;  the  papers  soon  kindled,  and  hia 
library  was  reduced  to  ashes.  As  soon  as  he  heard  tho 
news,  he  ran  furiously  to  tbe  palace,  and  knocking  his  head 
violently  against  the  door,  uttered  this  blasphemous  lan- 
guage ;  *  Jesus  Christ,  what  great  crime  have  I  done !  who 
of  those  who  believed  in  you Itave  I  ever  treated  so  cruel- 
ly ?  Hear  what  I  am  aaytng,  for  I  am  in  earnest,  and  am 
resolved  :  if  by  chance  I  should  be  so  weak  as  to  address 
myself  to  you  at  the  point  of  death,  don\  hear  me,  for  I 
will  not  be  with  you,  out  prefer  hell  and  its  eternity  of  tor* 
ments.'  To  which,  by  the  by,  he  gave  little  credit.  Those 
who  heard  these  ravings  tried  to  console  him,  but  the/ 
could  not.  He  quitted  the  town,  and  lired  frantidy,  wai>« 
dering  about  the  woods ! 

Ben  Jonson's  Estrcraiion  on  Vviean  was  composed  on  a 


like  occasion  ;  the  fruits  of  twenty  years'  study  were  i 
sumed  in  one  short  hour ;  our  literature  suffered,  for  among 
some  works  of  imagination  there  were  many  philosof  hicM 
oollentions,  a  commentary  on  the  poetics,  a  complete  crit»» 
cal  grammar,  a  life  of  Henry  V,  his  journey  into  Scotland 
with  all  his  adventures  in  that  poeUcal  pilgrimage,  and  a 
poem  on  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain.  What  a  caialoguo 
of losses ! 

Castelvetro^  the  Italian  commenUtor  on  Aristotle,  hav- 
ing heard  that  his  house  was  on  fire,  ran  through  tba 
streets  exclaiming  to  the  people,  alia  Foetiea  !  alia  Poetic 
oa!  7\>lh€  Poetie  I  7b  the  PoeAe !  He  was  then  writing 
hia  commentary  on  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle. 

Several  men  of  letters  have  been  known  to  have  risen 
from  their  death-bed,  to  destroy  their  mss.  So  solicitous 
have  they  been  not  to  venture  their  posthumous  reputation 
in  tbe  hands  of  undisceming  friends.  Marmoniel  relates 
a  pleasing  anecdote  of  Colardeau,  the  eleoant  versifier  of 
Pope's  epiiitleof  Sloisa  to  Abelard. 

This  writer  had  not  yet  destroyed  what  be  bad  written 
of  a  tranilstion  of  Tasso.  At  tbe  approach  of  death,  ho 
recollected  this  unfinished  labour ;  he  knew  that  his  friends 
would  not  have  courage  to  annihilate  one  of  his  works;  this 
was  reserved  for  him.  Dying,  he  raised  himself,  and  as 
if  animated  by  an  honobrable  action,  he  dragged  himself 
along,  and,  with  trembling  hands,  seixed  his  papers,  and 
consumed  them  in  one  sacrifice.  I  recollect  another  in- 
staitce  of  a  roan  of  letters,  of  our  own  country,  who  acted 
the  same  part.  He  had  passed  his  life  in  constant  study, 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  had  written  several  folio  vola^ 
whidi  his  modest  fears  would  not  permit  him  to  expose  to 
the  eye  even  of  his  critical  friends.  He.  prooaised  to  leayo 
his  labours  to  posterity ;  and  be  seemed  sometimes,  with  a 
glow  on  his  couataHDOo,  to  exult  that  they  would  not  bo 
unworthy  of  their  acceptaace.  At  his  death  his  sensibility 
took  the  alarm ;  ho  hsvd  the  folios  brought  to  bis  bed ;  no 
one  oould  open  them^  for  they  were  closely  locked.  At 
the  sight  of  his  favourite  and  mysterious  labours,  be  pann- 
ed ;  be  seemed  disturbed  in  his  mind,  while  he  felt  at  evo^ 
moment  his  strength  decaying ;  suddenly  he  raised  hia 
feeble  hands  by  an  effort  of  firm  resobro,  burnt  bis  papers, 
and  smiled  as  the  greedy  Vulcan  lickeid  up  every  page. 
The  task  exhausted  his  remaining  strencth,  and  he  wotm 
afterwards  expired.  The  late  Mrs  Inchoald  had  writtsa 
bar  life  in  several  volumes;  on  bw  death;Mtfrpp  a  m^ 
Digitized  by  VjCJOQIC 
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lips  p«riMps  of  too  much  delicacj  to  ftdmil  of  aoj  argu- 
■WDl,  she  loquested  a  friend  to  out  tbem  into  pieces  beiore 
ber  eyeei  not  h&Tingsufficient  strength  herself  to  perform 
dw  funerml  office.  These  are  instances  of  what  may  be 
called  the  keroism  of  authors. 

The  republic  of  letters  has  safiered  irreparable  losses  bv 
shipwrecks.  ChMirino  Veronese,  one  of  those  learned 
Itahaos  who  travelled  through  Greece  for  the  recovery  of 
MBS,  bad  his  perseverance  repiad  by  the  acquisition  of 
nanj  valuable  works.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  was 
ahipwrscked,  and  unfortunately  for  himself  and  the  world, 
says  Mr  Boscoe,  he  lost  bis  treasures !  So  pungent  was 
his  grief  on  this  occasion  that,  according  to  the  relation  of 
one  of  his  countrymen,  his  hair  became  suddenly  white. 

About  the  year  1700,  Hodde,  an  opulent  burgomaster 
of  Middleburgh,  animated  solely  by  literary  curiosity,  de« 
voted  himself  and  his  fortune.  He  went  to  China  to  in- 
struct himself  in  the  hioguage,  and  in  whatever  was  re- 
Biarkable  in  this  singular  people.  He  acquired  the  skill  of 
a  mandarine  in  that  difficult  language ;  nor  did  the  form  of 
his  Dutch  face  undeceive  the  physiognomisu  of  China. 
He  saoeeeded  to  the  dignity  of  a  mandarine ;  he  travelled 
through  the  provinces  under  this  character,  and  rrtumed 
to  Europe  with  a  collection  of  observations,  the  cherished 
laboar  of  ihirtj  years ;  and  all  these  were  sunk  in  the  bot- 


The  great  PineVian  library  after  the  death  of  its  illus- 
trious possessor,  filled  three  vessels  to  be  convoyed  to 
Naples.  Pursued  by  corsairs,  one  of  the  vessels  was 
taken ;  but  the  pirates  finding  noth'mg  on  board  but  books, 
they  threw  them  all  into  the  sea ;  such  was  the  fate  of  a 
great  portion  of  this  famous  library.  National  libraries 
have  often  perished  at  sea,  from  the  circumstance  of  con- 
querors transporting  them  into  their  own  kingdoms. 

SOMS  VOTICXS  OP   LOST  WORKS. 

Although  it  is  the  opinion  of  sonie  critics  that  our  litera- 
ry loesRs  do  not  amount  to  the  extent  whidi  others  ima- 
gine, they  are  however  ipuch  greater  than  they  allow.  Our 
severest  losses  are  felt  in  the  historical  province,  and  par- 
ticulaHy  in  the  earliest  records,  which  might  not  have  been 
the  least  interesting  to  philosophical  curiosity. 

The  history  of  PhoDnicia  by  Sanchoniatnan,  supposed 
to  b<  a  contemporary  with  Solomon  is  only  known  to  us 
by  a  few  valuable  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius.  The 
same  ill  fortune  attends  Manetho't  history  of  Egypt,  and 
Bero«o«*s  history  of  Ghaldea.  The  researches  of  the 
philosopher  are  therefore  limited :  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  histories  of  these  most  ancient  nations,  how- 
ever veiled  in  fables,  or  clouded  by  remoteness,  would 
have  presented  to  the  philosopher  singular  objects  of  con- 
templation. 

Of  the  history  of  Polybius,  which  once  contauied  forty 
books,  «re  have  now  only  five ;  of  the  historical  library  of 
3iodorus  Sicttlus,  fifteen  hooks  only  remain  out  of  forty  ; 
and  half  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Dionysius  Halicarnas- 
MSHia  has  perished.  Of  the  eighty  books  of  the  history 
of  Dion  Cassios,  twenty-five  only  remain.  The  present 
opening  books  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  is  entitled  the 
fourteenth.  Itivy's  history  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  books,  and  ws  only  possess  thirty-five  of  that  pleas- 
ing nistorian.  What  a  treasure  has  heen  lost  m  the  thirty 
books  of  Tacitus ;  little  more  than  four  remain.  Murphy 
elegantly  observes,  that  *  the  reign  of  Titos,  the  delight  of 
hnnuui  kind,  is  totally  lost,  and  Domittan  has  escaped  the 
veageance  of  the  historian's  pen.'  Yet  Tacitus  in  frag- 
sneois  is  still  the  colossal  torso  of  history.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  Velleius  Patereulus,  of  whom  a  fragment  only 
has  reached  us,  we  owe  to  a  single  copy :  no  other  having 
ever  been  discovered,  and  which  occasions  the  text  of  this 
historian  to  remain  incurably  corrupt.  Taste  and  criticism 
have  certainly  incurred  an  irreparable  loss  in  that  TVeofsss 
s»  Che  eamMU  of  the  Corruption  ofEloqueneOt  by  duintilian ; 
which  he  has  himself  noticed  with  so  much  satisfaction  in 
km  *  Institutes.'  Petrarch  declares,  that  in  his  youth  he 
has  seen  the  works  of  Varro,  and  the  second  Decade  of 
Livy ;  but  all  his  endeavours  to  recover  them  were  fruit- 

These  are  only  some  of  the  most  known  losses  whksh 
have  occurred  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  but  in  reading  con- 
traiporary  writers  we  are  perpetually  discovering  new  and 
inspririanC  ones.  We  have  fc>st  two  precious  works  in  an- 
eisat  biMraphy ;  Varro  wrote  the  lives  of  seven  hundred 
iBnstrioos  Romans,  and  Auicus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  com- 
pomd  another  oo  th«  actions  of  the  great  men  among  the 


Romans ;  these  works  were  enriched  with  portraits.  Whea 
we  consider  that  these  wnters  lived  familiarly  with  the 
finest  geniuses  of  their  times,  and  were  opulent,  bospita* 
ble,  and  k>vers  of  the  fine  arts,  their  biography  and  their 
portraits  are  felt  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  literature.  I 
suspect  likewise  we  have  ban  great  losses  of  which  we  are 
not  always  aware ;  for  in  that  curious  letter  in  which  the 
younger  Pliny  describes  in  so  Interesting  a  manner  the 
sublime  industry,  for  it  seems  sublime  by  its  greatness,  of 
his  uncle  (Book  III,  Letter  V,  of  Melmouth's  translation) 
it  appears  that  his  Natural  History,  that  vast  register  cR 
the  wisdom  and  folly  of  the  ancients,  was  not  his  most  ei« 
traordinary  labour.  Among  his  other  works  we  find  a 
history  in  twenty  books,  which  has  entirely  perished.  We 
discover  also  the  works  of  writers,  which  by  the  accounts 
of  them,  apnear  to  have*  equalled  in  genius  those  which 
have  descenaed  to  us.  I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  such 
a  poet  whom  Plicty,  in  Book  I,  Letter  XVI,  has  feelingly 
described.  He  tells  us  that  *  his  works  are  neier  out  cir 
mv  hands ;  and  whether  I  sit  down  to  write  any  thing  my- 
self, or  to  revise  what  I  have  aheady  wrote,  or  am  in  a  dis- 
position to  amuse  myself,  I  constantly  take  up  this  agree- 
able author ;  and  as  often  as  I  do  so,  he  is  still  new.'  He 
bad  before  compared  this  poet  to  Catullus ;  and  in  a  critic 
of  so  fine  a  taste  as  Pliny,  to  have  cherished  so  constant 
an  intercourse  with  the  writings  of  this  author,  mdicatea 
high  |iowers.    Instances  of  this  kind  frequently  occur. 

The  losses  which  the  poetical  world  has  sustained  are 
sufficiently  known  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
few  invaluable  fragments  ol  Menander,  who  would  have 
interested  us  much  more  than  Homer :  for  h«  was  evklenl- 
ly  the  domestic  poet,  and  the  lyre  he  touched  was  formed 
of  the  strings  of  the  human  heart.  He  was  the  painter  ol 
manners,  and  the  historian  of  the  passions.  The  opinion 
of  duintilian  is  confirmed  by'  the  golden  fragments  pre- 
served for  the  English  reader  in  the  elegant  versions  of 
Cumberland.  Even  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides, who  each  wrote  about  one  hundred  dramas,  seven 
only  have  been  preserved,  and  nineteen  of  Euripides.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  comedies  of  Plsutus,  we  only 
inherit  twenty  imperfect  ones. 

I  believe  that  a  philosopher  would  consent  to  lose  any 
poet  to  regain  an  historian ;  nor  is  this  unjust,  for  some 
future  poet  may  rise  to  supply  the  vacant  place  of  a  lost 
poet,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  historian.  Fancy  may  be 
supplied  ;  but  Truth  once'  lost,  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
leaves  a  chasm  never  to  be  filled ! 

^aODLIBETS,  on  SCHOLASTIC    DIl^UISITIOirS. 

Menage  observes  that  the  scholastic  questions  were 
called  Queo^otua  QuodUbetiecB  ,*  and  they  were  grnerallj 
so  ridiculous  that  we  have  retained  the  word  ^witdUbtl  ii 
our  vernacular  language,  to  express  any  thing  ridiculously 
subtile;  something  which  comes  at  length  to  be  distin- 
guished into  nothingness, 

*  With  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wK  * 

The  history  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  might  furnish  a 
philosophical  writer  with  an  instructive  theme ;  it  would 
enter  into  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  fill  a  niche  in 
our  literary  annals;  the  works  of  the  scholastics,  with 
the  debates  of  thesH  Quodlibfiarianti  would  at  once  show 
the  greatness  and  the  liilleness  of  the  human  intellect , 
for  though  they  often  degenerated  into  incredible  absurdn 
t:e4,  those  who  have  examined  the  works  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Duns  Scotus  have  confessed  their  admiration  ol* 
that  Herculean  texture  of  brain  which  they  exhausted  in 
demolishing  their  aerial  fabrics. 

The  following  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  school  divinity. 

The  Christian  docrrines  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
gospel  were  adapted  to  the  simple  comprehension  of  the 
multitude ;  metaphysical  subtilties  were  not  even  employ- 
ed by  the  fathers,  of  whom  several  are  eloquent.  Even 
the  Homilies  explained  by  an  obvious  interpretation  some 
scriptural  point,  or  inferred  by  artless  illustration  some- 
moral  doctrine.  When  the  Arabians  became  the  only 
learned  people,  and  their  empire  extended  over  the  greats 
est  part  of  the  known  worid,  they  impressed  their  owa 
genius  on  those  nations  with  whom  they  were  allied  as 
friends,  or  reverenced  as'  masters.  The  Arabian  genius 
was  fond  of  abstruse  studies,  it  was  highly  metaphysicak 
and  mathematical,  for  the  fine  arta  their  religion  did  not 
admit  them  to  cultivate;  and  it  appears  that  the  firsr 
knowledge  which  modern  Europe  obtained  of  Euclid  and 
Aristotle  was  through  the  medium  of  Latin  translatioas 
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ftfter  Arabic  versions.  The  Christians  in  the  west  re- 
ceived their  first  lessons  from  the  Arabians  in  the  east; 
and  Aristotle,  with  his  Arabic  commentariea,  was  en- 
throned ui  the  schools  of  Christendom. 

Then  burst  into  birth  from  the  dark  cave  oT  metaphysics 
a  numerous  and  ugly  spawn  of  monstrous  sects ;  unnatural 
children  of  the  same  ibul  mMher,  who  never  met  but  to  dea- 
troj  each  other.  Relic ioo  became  what  is  called  the  study 
of  divinity ;  and  they  all  attempted  to  reduce  the  worship  of 
Ood  into  a  system!  the  creed  into  a  thesis!  and  every 
point  relating  to  religion  was  debated  throuch  an  endless 
chain  of  infinite  questionS|  incomprehensible  dtstmctiona, 
with  difierencet  mediate  and  immediate,  the  concrete  and 
tlie  abstract,  a  perpetual  civil  war  was  carried  on  against 
common  sense  m  all  the  Aristotelian  severity.  There  exisU 
•d  a  rage  for  Aristotle ;  and  Melancthon  complains  that  in 
sacred  asseo^Iies  the  ethics  of  Aristotle  were  read  to  the 
people  insleai  of  the  ffospel.  Aristotle  was  placed  ahead 
of  St  Paul ;  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  works  distin- 

Suishes  hmby  the  title  of  *The  Philosopher;*  inferring 
oubtless  that  no  other  man  coukl  POMibly  be  a  philosopher 
who  disagreed  with  Aristotle.  Of  the  mind  rites  paid  to 
Aristotle,  the  anecdotes  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists 
are  noticed  in  the  article  *  Literary  Controversy*  in  this 


Had  their  subtile  questions  and  perpettial  wranclings 
cnlv  been  addressed  to  the  metaphysician  in  his  doset, 
and  had  nothing  but  strokes  of  the  pen  occurred,  the  scho- 
lastic divinity  would  only  have  formed  an  episode  in  the 
calm  narrative  of  literary  hisfory  but  it  has  claims  to  be 
regiiitered  in  political  annals,  from  the  numerous  persecu- 
tions and  tragical  events  with  which  they  too  long  puzsled 
their  followers,  and  disturbed  the  repose  of  Rurope.  The 
Thomists,  and  the  Scotists,  the  Occamites,  and  many 
others,  soared  into  the  regions  of  mysticism. 

Peter  Lombard  had  laboriously  compiled  after  the  cele- 
braied  Abelard's  *  Introduction  to  Divinity,'  his  four  books 
of  *  Sentences,*  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers ;  and  for 
this  he  it  called  <  The  Master  of  Sentences.*  These  sen- 
tences, on  which  we  have  so  many  commentaries  are  a 
colleciion  of  passages  from  the  Fathers,  the  real  or  appar^ 
ent  contradictions  of  whom  he  endeavours  to  reconcile. 
But  bis  successors  were  not  saiinfied  to  he  mere  commen- 
tators on  these  *  Sentences,*  which  they  now  only  made 
use  of  as  a  row  of  pess  to  hang  on  their  fine-«pun  meta- 
physical cobwebs.  They  at  length  ■  collected  all  these 
quodlibetica  questions  into  enormous  volumes,  under  the 
terrifying  fotms,  for  those  who  have  seen  them,  ^T  Swau 
wuariea  of  L  ivmthf.  They  contrived  by  their  chimerical 
speculations  sa^  their  modern  adversary  Grimaldi,  to 
question  the  plainest  truths,  to  wrest  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  give  some  appearance  of  truth 
to  the  most  ndiculous  and  monstrous  opinions. 

One  of  the  subtile  qiiestions  which  agitated  the  world  in 
the  tenth  century,  relating  to  dialects,  was  concerning 
suiiMTsa/f,  ^as  for  example,  man,  horse,  dog,  Jtc,)  signi- 
fying not  tioM  or  thai  in  particular,  but  ail  in  general.  They 
distinguished  unimenaU^  or  what  we  call  abstract  terms, 
hj  the  genera  and  apedet  rerum  ;  and  they  never  could  de- 
cive  whether  these  were  «M&seanee»— or  names/  That  is 
whether  the  abstract  idea  we  form  of  a  horse  was  not  really 
«  being  as  mu  jh  as  the  horse  we  ride !  All  this  and  some 
congenial  points  respecting  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and 
what  ideas  were,  and  whether  we  reallv  had  an  idea  of  a 
thing  belbre  we  discovered  the  thing  itsel^—in  a  word,  what 
Ihey  call  universahc,  and  the  essence  of  universale;  of  all 
this  nonsense  on  which  they  at  length  proceeded  to  accu- 
sations of  heresy,  and  for  which  many  learned  men  were 
cxoommunicated,  stoned,  and  what  not,  tha  whole  was  de- 
rived from  the  reveries  of  Plato,  Atistotle,  and  Zeno,  about 
the  nature  of  ideas ;  than  which  subject  to  the  present  day 
■o  discussion  ever  degenerated  into  such  insanity.  A  m<^ 
dnm  meUphysician  infers  that  we  have  no  ideas  at  all ! 

Of  these  scholastic  divines,  the  most  illustrious  was 
flaint  Thomav  Aouinas,  styled  the  Angelical  Doctor. 
gevstacn  foHo  vcAnmes  not  only  testify  his  industiy,  but 
«vaa  his  genius.  He  was  a  great  man,  busied  all  his  life 
with  flMlmig  the  charades  of  meUphysics. 

My  learned  friend  Sharon  Turner,  has  favoured  me  with . 
•  ■oCioa  cfhis  greatest  work— his  *  Sum  of  all  Theologr,' 
^--■•rtJMs  TkmUfm,  Paris,  1615.    ' — ^- 


iris,  1615.  It  IB  a  metaphysk* 
t  abstruse  metaphysics  of  the- 
(60  folio  pates,  of  very  small 


colcgieal  trsttlise,  or  the  most 

r-    tt  occupies  abofve  ItSO  ^ 

I  priat  m  double  columes.    It  may  he  worth  noiieing 


that  lo  this  work  are  appended  19  folio  pages  of  dmMc 
columns  of  errata,  and  about  200  of  additional  index! 

The  whole  is  thrown  into  an  Aristotelian  form ;  the  dif^ 
ficulties  or  questions  are  proposed  first,  and  the  i 
are  then  appended.  There  are  168  articles  on  ] 
S6S  on  Angels— too  on  the  Soul— 85  on  Demons— 161  am 
the  Intellect — 1S4  on  Law — S  on  the  Catamenia— tST  ca 
Sin»— 17  on  Virginity,  and  others  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

The  scholastic  tree  is  covered  with  prodigal  foliage,  teC 
u  barren  of  fruit;  and  when  the  scholastics  empl«9ed 
themselves  in  solving  the  deepest  mysteries,  their  philoa«>» 
phy  became  nothing  more  than  an  instrument  in  the  handn 
of  the  Roman  t'ontiC  Aquinas  has  composed  356  articles 
on  angels,  of  which  a  few  of  the  heads  have  been  culled  foi 
the  reader. 

He  treats  of  angels,  their  substance,  orders,  oflice«y 
natures,  habits,  Ice, — as  if  he  himself  had  been  an  old  eo^ 
perienced  angel ! 

Angels  were  not  before  the  world ! 

Angels  might  have  been  before  the  work! ! 

Angels  were  created  by  God— They  were  created  im- 
mediately by  him— They  were  created  in  the  Empyreao 
sky — They  were  created  in  grace— They  were  created  in 
imperfect  beatitude.  After  a  severe  chain  of  reasoning  ha 
shows  that  angels  are  incorporeal  compared  to  us,  but  cor- 
poreal  compared  to  God. 

An  angel  is  composed  of  action  and  potentiality :  the 
more  superior  he  is,  he  has  the  less  potentiality.  The/ 
have  not  matter  properly.  Every  angel  differs  from  ano- 
ther angel  in  species.  An  angel  is  of  the  same  species  as 
a  soul.  Angels  have  not  naturally  a  body  imited  to  them. 
They  may  assume  bodies ;  but  they  do  not  want  to  aasuuM 
bodies  for  themselves,  but  for  us. 

The  bodies  asumed  by  angels  are  of  thick  air. 

The  bodies  they  assume  have  not  the  natural  virtues 
which  they  show,  nor  the  operations  of  life  but  those 
which  are  common  to  inanimate  things. 

An  angel  may  be  the  same  with  a  body. 

In  the  same  body  there  are,  the  soul  formerly  gvrinc 
being,  and  operating  natural  operations ;  and  the  angw 
operating  supernatural  operations. 

Angels  administer  and  govern  every  corporeal  creature. 

God,  and  angel,  and  the  soul,  are  not  contained  in  apace, 
but  contain  it. 

Many  angels  cannot  be  in  the  same  space. 

The  motion  of  an  angel  in  space  is  nothing  else  than 
different  contacts  of  different  successive  places. 

The  motion  of  an  sngel  is  a  succession  of  bis  difiereat 
operations. 

His  motion  may  be  continuous  and  discontinuous  as  ha 
will. 

The  continuous  motion  of  an  angel  is  necessary  through 
every  medium,  but  may  be  discontinuous  without  a  ase* 
dium. 

The  velocity  of  the  motion  of  an  angel  ii  not  according 
to  the  quantity  of  his  strength,  but  according  to  his  will. 

The  motion  of  the  illumination  of  an  angel  is  three-fold, 
or  circular,  straight  and  oblique. 

In  this  account  of  the  motion  of  an  angel  we  are  remind- 
ed of  the  beautiful  description  of  Milton,  who  marks  it  bj 
continuous  motion, 

*  Smooth'SlidIng  without  step.* 

The  reader  desirous  of  being  merry  with  Aquina's  angels 
may  find  them  in  Martiius  Scribleros,  in  Ch.  VII,  vrbo 
inquires  if  angels  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  with- 
out going  through  the  middle  ?  And  if  angels  know  things 
more  clearly  in  a  morning  ?  How  many  angels  can  dance 
on  the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle,  without  jostling  one  an- 
other? 

All  tho  questions  are  answered  with  a  siibtilty  and  nicety 
of  distinction  more  difficult  to  comprehend  and  remember 
than  many  problems  in  Euclid ;  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the 
best  might  still  be  selected  for  youth  as  curious  exercises 
of  the  understanding.  However,  a  great  part  of  these  pe- 
culiar productions  are  loaded  with  the  most  trifiing,  irreve- 
rend,  and  even  scandakMis  discussions.  Even  Aquinas 
couM  gravely  debate,  Whether  Christ  was  not  an  Herma- 
phrodite Y  Whether  there  are  excrements  in  Paradise? 
Whether  the  pious  at  the  resurrection  will  rise  with  their 
bowels  7  Others  again  debated—Whethei  the  angel  Ga* 
briel  appeared  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  shapeof  aserpeM, 
of  a  dove,.of  a  man,  or  of  a  woman  ?  Did  be  seem  to  be 
yoongorold?    In  what  dress  was  he 7   Was  his  | 
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•hue  w  €f  two  ooloara  ?  Wis  hta  Uoea  d««ii  or  foul  ? 
DU  he  appear  io  the  awrnins,  nooa,  or  erening  7  What 
was  the  cokiar  of  the  Virgin  Mark's  hair  f  Wu  she  ao- 
fiUBied  with  iho  raechamc  and  hberal  arts  ?  Had  she  a 
(iMiroQgh  koowMce  of  the  Book  of  Seatenees,  and  all  it 
ooQiaiat?  that  is,  Peter  l>osbanfs  eompitacioa  from  tho 
works  of  the  Palfaers,  written  1900  years  after  her  death. 
Bat  these  are  oalj  triiiiog  mailers ;  they  also  aciUted, 
Whether  whea  during  her  conceptioQ  tko  Virgm  was 
setf ed,  Chriac  too  was  seated,  aod  whether  when  she  lay 
iowa,  Christ  also  lay  down  f  The  followinf  question  was 
•  bvooriie  topic  for  discussioa,  and  thousand  of  the  aculest 
9peaM,  throttsh  more  than  one  century,  nerer  resolved 
t:  *  When  a  boc  ia  carried  to  market  with  a  rope  tied 
abovi  iti  neck,  which  is  heU  at  the  other  end  by  a  man, 
wkecker  19  the  kmg  carried  to  market  by  the  rvpe  or  the 

la  the  tenth  century  (says  Jortin  in  his  Remarbs  on 
Ecdenastical  History,  Vol.  V,  p.  17.)  after  long  and  iiH 
cffduai  owtrovoray  about  the  real  preseoce  of  Gbtut  in 
Ike  sacrament,  they  at  length  unirersally  agreed  to  strike 
a  peace !  Yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  mutual 
BKyJeratkm  and  forbearance  should  m  ascribed  to  the  pni- 
d«iK«  and  rinue  of  ihom  times.  It  was  mere  ignorance 
aad  incapacity  of  reasoning  which  kept  the  peace,  and  do- 
lerr^  them  from  entering  mto  debates  to  which  they  were 
aaequal! 

Lord  LyttletoQ  in  his  Life  of  Henry  IT,  laments  the 
mhappr  eifects  of  the  scholastic  phtlomphy  on  the  pro- 
frets  of  the  human  mind .  The  minds  of  men  were  turned 
troni  daasical  studies  to  the  subtiities  of  school  divinity, 
whirii  Rome  rncoomged  as  more  profitable  for  the  mam- 
trainee  of  her  doctrines.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
rrlijpoa  and  to  learning,  that  men  oTsuch  scuta  under- 
Handing  as  Abelard  and  Lombard,  who  might  have  done 
maeh  to  reform  the  error*  of  the  church,  and  to  restore 
MCRoe  in  Europe,  should  have  depraved  both,  by  apply- 
iag  their  admirable  parts  to  weave  those  cobwebs  oTsophis- 
trj,  and  to  confound  the  clear  simplicity  of  erangelical 
iniUM  by  a  false  philoeophy  and  a  captious  logic 

FAME  coarsMirBD. 

All  oien  are  fond  of  glory,  and  even  those  philosophers 
*ho  wnte  aga'uMt  that  noble  passion  prefix  their  names  to 
tkor  own  works.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  diat  the  au- 
dwnof  lworeligie«s6eofa,  universally  received,  have  con- 
cealed their  names  from  the  world.  The  *  Imitation  of 
CW  is  attributed,  without  any  authority,  to  Thomas 
A  Keapis ;  and  the  author  of  the  '  Whole  Duty  of  Man' 
■tin  reaaias  undiscovered.  Millions  of  their  books  have 
keen  dispersed  in  the  christian  world. 

To  have  revealed  their  names,  would  have  given  them 
u  nocfa  worldly  fame  as  any  moralist  has  obtamed— -but 
tbej  eoatemoed  it !  Their  religion  was  the  purest,  and 
rwwl  above  all  woHdly  passions !  Some  pro&ne  writers 
[■wed  hate  also  concealed  their  names  to  great  works, 
kai  iheir  matktet  were  of  a  very  different  cast. 

THK  fix   POLUKS  OF  SCUWCB. 

NotkiDg  is  so  capable  of  disordering  the  intellects  as  an 
atenm  application  to  any  one  of  these  six  things :  the 
yndraiure  of  the  circle;  the  Multiplication  of  the  Cube ; 
tte  Perpetual  Motion  ;  the  Philosophical  Stone  ;  Magic ; 
tod  Judicial  Astrology.  In  youth  we  may  exercise  our 
•"Hinaiion  on  these  curious  topics,  merely  to  conrince  us 
i  uieir  impossibilitv ;  but  ii  shows  a  great  defect  in  judg- 
<Beat  to  be  ooeupied  on  them  in  an  advanced  age.  *  Itw 
proper,  however,*  Fontenelle  remarks,  *  to  apply  one's  self 
to  (hoM  inquiries :  because  we  find,  as  we  proceed,  msny 
™We  discoveries  of  which  we  were  before  ignorant.' 
The  uoM  thought  Cowley  baa  applied,  in  an  address  to 
*>«  mistress,  thus— 

*  Akhoagh  I  think  thou  never  wilt  be  fiiund, 
Td  l*m  resolved  to  search  for  thee ; 

The  search  itself  rewards  the  pains, 
Sothooch  the  chymlst  his  great  secret  miss, 
(For  ncltber  k  in  an  or  nature  is) 

Tat  things  well  worth  his  toils  hs  gafais; 
Aad  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 
wkh  fsad  aasoaght  ezpertaieois  by  tba  way.' 

TVs  flame  thoogfat  is  n  Dooaa.  Perhaps  Cowley  did 
M  Meet,  that  ha  waa  aa  imitator.  FonteneUe  couki 
^  havs  rsad  ehher;  ha  strack  out  tba  thought  by  hia 

"•^"•"■-l  it  ia  vai7  jast.    Glauber  saarehed  kmg 


and  deeply  for  the  philoao|rfier's  stone,  which  though  ha 
did  not  fiiid,  yet  in  his  researches  he  disoovarad  a  very 
useful  purging  salt,  which  bears  his  name. 

Mauperiuis,  in  a  little  volume  of  lettara  written  by  haa^ 
observes  on  the  PMIssepMoaf  ACsne,  that  we  cannot  prova 
the  impossibilitv  of  obtaining  it,  but  we  can  easily  see  th^ 
foUy  or  those  who  employ  their  time  and  money  in  seeking 
for  it.  This  price  is  too  ^reat  to  couatarbalaaoe  the  littla 
probability  of  succeeding  m  it.  However  it  is  si  ill  a  banU 
ling  of  BMdem  chemistry,  who  has  nodded  very  affectioa- 
ately  on  it !— Of  the  Perpnteo/  Hsbea,  he  shows  the  ii»- 
poenlNlity,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  ia  generally 
received.  On  the  Quadralurt  of  At  CtnU,  he  says  ha 
cannot  decide  if  this  problem  is  resolvable  or  not ;  but  ha 
observes,  that  it  is  very  useless  to  search  lor  it  a  hy  more 
sinea  we  have  arrived  by  approximation  to  such  a  point  of 
accuracy,  that  on  a  large  circle,  such  aa  the  orbit  which 
the  earth  describes  round  the  sun,  the  geometrician  will 
nut  mistake  by  tba  thtckneas  of  a  hair.  The  quadrature 
of  the  circle  is  still,  however,  a  favourite  game  of  soma 
visionaries,  and  several  are  still  imagining  tnai  they  have 
discovered  the  perpetual  motioo ;  the  Italians  nick-^ame 
them  maOs  jmtimCus  ;  and  Bekker  tella  «  of  the  fate  of  one 
Hartmann  af  Leipaic,  who  was  in  such  aespair  at  having 
pamed  his  life  so  vainly,  in  studying  the  perpetual  motioii, 
that  at  length  he  became  himself  one  in  the  long  letter  of 
Erasmus,  by  means  of  the  fatal  triangle ;  that  is,  he  handed 
himself;  for  the  long  letter  of  Erasmus  is  the  Greek  pA»  . 
which  is  hnagined  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  an  unlucky  mortal. 

IMITATOas. 

Some  writers,  usually  pedanu,  imagine  they  can  aupply 
by  the  hibours  of  industry  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  It  ia 
recorded  of  Paulus  Manutius,  that  he  frequently  spent  a 
month  in  writing  a  single  letter.  He  affected  to  imitate 
Cicero.  But  aHhough  he  has  painfully  attained  to  aome* 
thing  of  the  elegance  of  his  style,  he  is  still  destitute  of  the 
native  graces  of  unaffected  coropoeiti(Ni.  He  was  one  of 
those  whom  Erasmus  bantered  in  his  Caccronaanos^  so 
slavishly  devoted  to  Cicero's  style,  that  they  ridiculously 
employed  the  utmost  precautions  when  they  were  seised 
by  a  Ciceronian  fit.  The  Nompamua  of  Erasmus  telki  ua 
of  his  devotion  to  Cicero;  of  his  three  indexes  to  all  his 
words,  and  his  never  writing  but  in  the  dead  of  night ;  em- 
ploying months  upon  a  few  lines,  and  his  religious  venera^ 
tioii  for  words,  with  his  total  indifference  about  the  sense. 

Le  Brun,  a  Jesuit,  was  a  single  instance  of  such  unhap- 
py imitation.  He  was  also  a  Latin  poet,  and  his  themes 
were  religious.  He  formed  the  extravagant  project  of  sub- 
stituting a  nUgum$  VvtmU  and  Ovid  merelv  by  adapting 
his  works  to  their  titles.  His  Ckrittian  Kt^^ consists,  like 
the  Pagan  Virgil  oiEdogiua^  €ttorfie$f  and  of  an  Evie  (4 
twelve  books,  with  this  difference,  that  devotional  subjects 
are  substituted  for  fabulous  ones.  His  epic  is  the  Jgnadad. 
or  the  pilgrimage  of  Saint  Ignatius.  His  ChrUtian  Ovui 
is  in  the  same  taste ;  every  thing  wears  a  new  face.  The 
EpuUet  are  pious  ones  ;  the  fSati  are  the  six  days  of  the 
Creation  ,*  the  Elegit*  are  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ; 
a  poem  on  the  love  of  God  is  substituted  for  the  Art  of  love  ; 
and  the  history  of  some  Cimveriiotts  supplies  the  place  ol 
the  MetamoTT^hooee?  This  is  much  in  the  stvie  of  those 
who  have  projected  the  substitution  cfafamUy  IShak^»eare . 

A  poet  of  far  different  character,  the  elegant  Sannazarius, 
has  done  much  the  same  thing  in  his  poem  De  partu  Ftr- 
^inacs.  The  same  servile  imitation  of  ancient  taste  appeara. 
It  professes  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Chrittf  yet  his  name 
is  not  once  mentioned  m  it.     The  Firgin  herself  is  styled 

I !    The  Jnearnatiom 


tpee  deorum  !  The  hope  of  the  Gods  ! 
is  predicted  by  Proteus— Virgin,  instead  of  consulting  the 
aaeredwritingif  reatis  the  Sybilline  orodet!  Her  attend- 
ants are  Dryade^  Nereida,  fe,  Thn  monstrous  niixtura 
of  polytheism,  with  the  mysteries  of  ChriKtianity  appeared 
in  every  thing  he  had  about  him.  In  a  chapel  at  one  of  hia 
country  seats  be  had  two  statues  placed  at  his  tomb,  Apdh 
and  Jlliasroa  ;  catholic  piety  found  no  difficulty  in  the  pr^ 
seat  case,  as  well  as  in  uuiumerable  others  of  the  same 
khidato  inscribe  the  stetue  of  ^^ottowith  the  nameof  JDm 
atf,  and  that  of  iMincrva  with  the  fanMle  one  f^Jmdiik, 

Sengca,  ia  his  lUth  Epistle,  gives  a  curious  literary 
anecdote  of  that  sort  of  imitation  nj  which  an  inlarior  mini 
becomes  the  aionkey  of  an  original  writer.  At  Roma,  whaa 
SaUust  was  the  fashioaabla  writer,  short  sentoacea,  uaooaii 
man  words,  and  aa  obscure  brevity,  were  affected  as  aa 
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Punic  Wars,  paiDfuUy  laboured  to  imitate  Sallust.  Ex- 
preasions  whicn  are  rare  in  Sallust  are  frequent  in  Arrun- 
tius,  and,  of  course,  without  the  motive  that  induced  SaU 
ust  to  adopt  them.  What  rose  naturally  under  the  pen  of 
the  great  historian,  the  mmor  one  must  have  run  after  vriih 
a  ridiculous  anxiety.  Seneca  adds  several  instances  of  the 
■ervile  affectation  of  Arruntius.  which  ^.eems  muchbke  those 
we  once  had  of  Johnson,  by  the  uodiscerning  herd  of  his 
monkeys. 

One  cannot  but  smile  at  these  imitators ;  we  have  abound- 
ed with  them.  In  the  days  of  Churchill,  evegr  month  pro- 
ducfsd  an  effusion  which  tolerably  imitated  his  rough  and 
slovenly  versification,  his  coarse  invective,  and  his  careless 
mediocrity— but  the  genius  remained  with  the  English  Ju- 
venal. Sterne  had  his  countless  multitude,  and  m  Field- 
ing's time,  Tom  Jones  produced  more  bastards  in  wit  than 
the  author  could  ever  suspect.  To  such  literary  echoes, 
the  reply  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  one  who  prided  himself 
on  imitating  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  may  be  applied ; 

*  I  prefer  the  nightingale  herself!'  Even  the  most  succeas- 
fut  of  this  imitating  tribe  muat  be  doomed  to  share  the  fate 
of  Siliua  Italicus  in  his  cold  imitation  of  Virgil,  and  Caw- 
thorne  in  his  empty  harmony  of  Pope. 

To  all  these  imitators  I  must  apply  an  Arabian  anecdote. 
Ebn  Saad,  one  of  Mahomet's  amanuenses,  when  writing 
what  the  prophet  dictated,  cried  out  by  way  of  admiration 
-—Blessed  be  God  the  best  creator !  Mahomet  approved  of 
the  expression,  and  desired  him  to  write  those  words  down 
also  a«  part  of  the  inspired  passage.  The  consequence 
was  that  Ebn  Saad  began  to  think  himself  as  ^eat  a  pro- 

Ehet  as  the  master,  and  took  upon  himself  to  imitaio  the 
[oran  according  to  his  fancy  ;  but  the  imitatiir  got  him- 
self into  trouble,  and  only  escaped  with  life  by  falling  on 
his  knees,  and  solemnly  swearing  he  would  never  again 
imitate  the  Koran,  for  which  he  was  sensible  God  had 
sever  created  him. 

cicKSo's  Pimi. 

*  I  should,'  says  Menai;e,  have  received  great  pleasure 
to  have  conversed  with  Cicero,  had  I  lived  in  his  time. 
He  must  have  been  a  roan  very  agreeable  in  conversation, 
since  even  Caesar  carefully  collected  his  bon  mota.  Cicero 
has  boasted  of  the  great  actions  he  has  done  for  his  coun- 
try, because  there  is  no  vanity  in  exulting  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duties ;  but  he  has  not  boasted  that  he  was  the 
most  eloquent  orator  of  his  age,  though  he  certainly  was ; 
because  nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  to  exult  in  our  in- 
telkciual  powers.' 

Whatever  were  the  bon  moU  of  Cicero,  of  which  few 
have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  was  an  in- 
veterate punster ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  more  ready 
with  them  tnan  wiih  repartees.  He  raid  to  a  senator,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  '  Rtm  aeu  ieligitti.'  You  have 
touched  the  thing  with  sharpnes*.    To  the  son  of  a  cook, 

*  Ego  quoque  tibijure  famho?  The  ancients  pronounced 
coee  and  yuoque  like  e»4ce,  which  allndes  to  the  Laiin  ce- 
OMS,  cook,  besides  the  ambiguity  at  jure,  which  applies  U> 
broth  or  (oie— /us.  A  Sicilian  suspected  of  being  a  Jew, 
attempted  to  set  the  cause  of  Verres  into  his  own  hands ; 
Cicero,  who  anew  that  he  was  a  creature  of  the  great 
culprit,  opposed  him,  observing,  *  What  has  a  Jew  to  do 
with  swine's  flesh  7*  The  Romans  called  a  boar  pig 
•errrs.  I  regret  to  afford  a  respectable  authority  for  fo- 
rensic puns ;  but  to  have  degraded  his  adversaries  by  such 
petty  personalities,  only  proves  that  Cicero's  taate  was  not 
exqiiisite. 

There  is  something  very  original  in  Montague's  censure 
of  this  great  man.  Cotton,  the  Frenchman's  translator, 
has  not  ill  expreseed  the  peculiarities  of  his  author,  though 
he  has  blundered  on  a  material  expression. 

*  Boldly  to  confess  the  truth,  his  way  of  writing  and  that 
of  all  other  long-winded  authors,  ap|»ears  to  roe  very  te- 
dious ;  for  his  preface,  definitions,  divisions,  and  etymolo- 
fies,  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  work,  whatever  there 
IS  of  life  and  marrow,  is  smothered  and  lost  in  the  prepare^ 
tion.  When  I  have  spent  an  hour  in  reading  him,  which 
is  a  great  deal  for  me,  and  recollect  what  I  have  thence 
extracted  of  juice  and  substance,  for  the  most  part  I  find 
nothing  but  wind ;  for  he  is  not  yet  come  to  the  argumenta 
that  serve  to  hb  purpose,  and  the  reason  that  should  pro- 
ptoriy  help  to  loose  the  knot  I  would  untie.  For  me,  who 
only  desired  to  become  more  wise,  not  more  learned  or  elo- 
quent, these  logical  or  Aristotelian  disquisitions  of  poeta 
are  of  no  use.  I  look  for  good  and  solid  reason*  at  the 
fiffil  dash.    I  am  for  discourses  that  give  the  first  charge 


into  the  heart  of  the  doubts ;  his  languish  about  the  Mib« 
ject,  and  delay  our  expectations.  Those  are  proper  for  the 
schools,  for  the  bar,  and  fur  the  pulpit,  where  we  have  lei- 
sure to  nod,  and  may  awake  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
lime  enough  to  find  again  the  thread  of  the  discourse.  l\ 
b  necessary  to  speak  after  this  manner  to  judges,  whom  a 
man  has  a  design,  right  or  wrong,  to  incline  to  favour  his 
cause ;  to  children  and  common  people,  to  whom  a  man 
must  say  all  he  can.  I  would  not  have  an  author  make  it 
his  business  to  render  me  attentive ;  or  that  he  shouU  cry 
out  fifty  times  O  yes  /  as  the  clerks  and  heralds  do. 

'  As  to  Cicero,  I  am  of  the  common  opinion  that,  learn- 
ing excepted,  he  had  no  great  natural  parta.  He  was  a 
good  citizen,  of  an  affable  nature,  as  all  fat  heavy  men 
"{gra$  H  gaut$eur$  are  the  words  in  the  original,  mean- 
ing perhaps  broad  jokers,  for  Cicero  was  not  fat)— eueh  a» 
he  was,  usually  are ;  but  given  to  ease,  and  had  a  mighty 
share  of  vanity  and  ambition.  Neither  do  I  know  how  to 
excuse  him  for  thinking  his  poetry  fit  to  be  published. 
'Tis  no  great  imperfection  to  write  ill  verses :  but  it  is  ait 
imperfection  not  to  be  able  to  judge  how  unworthy  bad 
verses  were  of  the  glory  of  his  name.  For  what  concerns 
his  elo<]uence,  that  is  totally  out  of  comparisim,  and  I  be« 
iievewill  never  be  equalled. 

FRKFACBS. 

A  preface  being  the  entrance  to  a  bofA,  should  inv^e 
by  ita  beauty.  An  elegant  porch  announces  the  splendour 
of  the  interW.  I  have  observed,  that  ordinarv  readers 
skip  over  these  little  elaborate  compositions.  The  ladies 
consider  them  as  so  man^  pai;es  lost,  which  might  belter 
be  employed  in  the  addiuon  of  a  picturesque  scene,  or  a 
tender  letur  to  their  novels.  For  my  part,  I  always  fsather 
amusement  from  a  preface,  be  it  awkwardly,  <ir  skilfullv 
written ;  for  dulness,  or  impertinence,  may  raise  a  laugh 
for  a  page  or  two.  A  preface  is  frequently  a  superior  coni- 
posiiion  to  the  work  itself;  for  long  before  the  days  ol 
Johnson,  it  had  been  a  custom  with  many  authors  to  solicit 
for  this  department  of  their  work  the  omamental  contribtr- 
tion  of  a  man  of  genius.  Cicero  tells  his  friend  Aiticus, 
that  he  had  a  volume  of  prefaces  or  introductions  always 
ready  by  him  to  be  used  as  circtimstances  required.  These 
must  have  been  like  our  periodical  essays.  A  good  pre- 
face is  as  essential  to  put  the  reader  into  good  humour,  as 
a  good  prologue  is  to  a  play,  or  a  fine  svrophony  to  an 
opera,  containing  something  analogous  to  tlie  work  itself; 
so  that  we  may  feel  its  want  as  a  desire  not  eivifwhere  to 
be  gratified.  The  Italians  call  the  preface  /«e  so/sa  del  ^ 
bro,  the  sauce  of  the  book,  and  if  well  seasoned  it  creates 
an  appetite  in  the  reader  to  devour  the  book  itself.  A  pre- 
face badly  composed  prejudices  the  reader  against  the 
work.  Authors  are  not  equally  fortunate  in  these  little  in- 
troductions; some  can  compose  volumes  more  skilfully 
than  prefaces,  and  others  can  finish  a  preface  who  could 
never  be  capable  of  fini«hing  a  book. 

On  a  very  elegant  pn.face  prefixed  to  an  ill-written  book, 
it  was  observed  that  they  ought  never  to  have  come  togeth* 
«r  ,*  a  sarcastic  wit  remarked  that  he  considered  such  mar' 
riagee  were  allowable,  for  they  were  not  of  kin. 

In  prefaces  an  affected  haughtiness  or  an  affected  hu- 
mility are  like  despicable.  There  is  a  deficient  dignity  in 
Robertaon's  ;  but  the  haughtiness  is  now  to  our  purpose. 
This  is  called  by  the  French  *La  Morgne  UlUrairet  the 
surly  pomposity  of  literature.  Il  is  sometimes  used  by 
writers  who  have  succeeded  in  their  first  work,  while  the 
failure  of  their  subsequent  productions  appears  to  have 
given  them  a  literary  hypochondriasm.  Dr  Armstrong, 
after  his  classical  poem,*  never  shook  hands  cordially  with 
the  public  for  not  relishing  his  barren  labours.  In  the 
ffr^aee  to  his  lively  *  Sketches'  he  tells  us,  *  he  could  g.*T« 
them  much  bolder  strokes  as  well  as  more  delicate  touches, 
but  that  he  dreade  the  danger  of  writing  too  toeU,  and  feelt 
the  value  of  his  own  labour  too  sensible  to  bestow  it  upor 
the  mobUity.  This  is  pure  milk  compared  to  the  gall  ii 
the  prefmee  to  his  poems.  There  he  tells  us,  *  that  at  last 
he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  them  !  What  he  has  de* 
stroyed  would,  probably  enough,  have  been  better  received 
by  the  great  mt^oritjf  of  reader:  But  he  has  always  most 
luarUly  dcfpieed  their  opinion.*  These  prefaces  remind 
one  of  the  jtrologi  goleati,  prefaces  with  a  helmet !  as  St 
Jerome  entitles  the  one  to  ni^  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
These  armed  pr^acee  were  formerly  very  common  in  the 
age  of  literary  controversy  ;  for  half  the  Inisinrss  of  an  ao- 
thor  consisted  then,  either  in  replying  or  anticipatiof  % 
reply  to  the  attacks  of  his  opponent.  ^ 
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FreGicei  oaght  to  be  dated,  as  these  become  after  a 
«eri««  of  ediCiQiu  leading  and  lueful  circomataaccs  in  lite- 
fwy  htttor^. 

JPuBcr  with  qinuot  bumoar  obeenrea  oo  Indexea— <  Ad 
Index  n  a  necessary  implement  and  no  impediment  of  a 
book,  eicepc  in  the  same  sense,  wberetn  the  carhaires  of 
na  ansy  are  termed /aipedisMRto.  Wilhont  this,  a  large 
autbtw  ubot  a  labynnth  mihout  a  due  to  direct  the  reader 
Iheren.  I  confess  there  is  a  iaxy  kind  of  learning  which 
m  en^ /»&»/;  when  scholars  (like  adders  which  only  bite 
Jjehone's  beeb)  nibble  but  at  ihe  tables,  which  wcBcalem 
Mrvnm,  aeglectmg  the  body  of  the  book.  But  though  the 
id  J«  deserve  oo  cruichec(let  not  astaff  be  used  by  them,  but 
<m  them,)  nity  it  is  the  weary  shooM  be  denied  the  benefit 
ibereof,  and  industrious  scholars  nrohibiied  the  aocommoda- 
tJoo  of  an  iodex,  most  used  by  those  who  most  pretend  to 
caMemn  it.  "^ 


P 
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THX  AVCIKirrS  AVD  MODKBJrS. 

'reqaeot  and  nolent  disputes  have  arisen  on  the  sul^ 
of  the  preference  lo  be  given  to  ihe  ancients,  or  the  mo- 

»«•..  ^rn^ I. I  n_:i.  ■ 


The  controversy  ofPerrault  and  Boileau  make  a 

coaideraUe  figure  m  French  literature  ;  the  last  of  whom 
said  that  the  ancients  had  been  modems,  but  that  it  was  by 
oo  means  dear  the  modems  would  become  ancients.  The 
dispute  extended  to  England  ;  Sir  William  Temple  raised 
eren  hn  gentle  indolence  against  the  bold  attacks  of  the 
roQffa  Wouon.  The  literary  world  was  pestered  and  tir- 
ed  with  this  dispute,  which  at  length  got  into  the  hands  of 
nm^cace  and  ignorance.  Swift's  *  BatUe  of  the  Books,* 
by  hn  irresistible  vein  of  keen  satire,  seems  to  have  laid 
Ibis  *  perturbed  spirit.*  Yet,  surely,  it  had  been  belter  if 
thene  acnd  and  absurd  controversies  had  never  disgraced 
the  republic  of  letters.  The  advice  of  Sidonius  ApoHinaris 
IS  excellent;  he  says,  that  we  should  read  the  ancients 
vtih  re^peef,  and  the  modems  without  envy. 

•OME  moEviotrs  thouobts. 

Apuleiua  calls  these  neck-kerchiefs  so  glassy  fine,(may  I 
•o  express  myself?)  which  in  veiiing,  discover  the  beauti- 
ful bosom  of  a  woman,  oentem  tex6lem ;  which  may  be 
mandated  we»cea  air.  It  is  an  expression  beautifully  fanciful. 

A  Greek  pMt  wn>te  this  inscriptioa  for  a 'statue  of 
Wiobe 

The  Gods,  from  living  turned  me  to  stone : 
Praxiteles,  from  sione,  restored  me  to  life. 

P.  Commire,  a  pleasing  writer  of  Latin  verse,  says  of  the 
iiigfatafa  butterfly, 

Florcm,  patares  nans  per  liqnidum  lethera. 
Ii  FLIES,  and  swims  a  flower  in  liquid  air ! 

Voiture,  in  addressing  Cardinal  Richelieu,  savs,— How 
much  more  affecimg  is  it  to  hear  one's  prases 'from  the 
month  of  the  peop^,  than  from  that  of  the  poeU, 

Cervvites,  with  yn  elevation  of  sentiment,  observes 
that  one  of  the  greatest  advanfagus  which  princes  possess 
above  other  men,  is  that  of  being  attended  by  servants  as 
great  as  ihemseives. 

Lusasque  ealesquc, 

Bed  lecioe  pelago,  quo  Venus  ona,  sales. 

This  is  wrinen  by  a  modem  Latin  poet ;  but  is  in  Plu- 
Urcfa,  in  the  comparison  of  Aristophanes  and  Menander ; 
*  lo  the  comedies  of  Menander  there  is  a  natural  and  divine 
salt,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  that  sea  where  Venus  took  her 
biflh.'  This  beautiful  thought,  observes  Monnoye,  has 
been  empbyed  by  seven  or  eight  modem  writers. 

Seneca,  amongst  many  strained  sentiments,  and  trivial 
poinrs,  has  freqaenily  a  Happy  thought.  As  this  on  anger: 
'  I  wi  ji  that  the  ferocity  of  this  passion  could  be  spent  at  its 
first  appearance,  so  that  it  might  injure  but  once:  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bee,  wh<»e  sting  is  destroyed  for  ever  at  the 
first  panctura  it  occasions. 

Aristanetus  says  of  a  beauty,  that  she  seemed  most 
beautiful  when  drened;  yet  not  ^ess  beautiful  when  undrea- 
md.  Of /mo  beauties  he  says,  *  tiiey  yielded  to  the  Graces 
oajv  in  mmi&er.* 

Menage  has  these  two  terse  and  pointed  linos  on  the  por- 
trait of  a  lady— 

'  Ce  portrait  resemble  h  la  belle, 
II  est  insensible  comme  elle  !> 
bi  this  portnift,  my  fair,  thy  resemblance  I  nee ; 
An  fassnsible  charmer  it  is-^just  like  ihee  i 

A  French  poet  has  admirably  expressed  tlie  nst&nt&ne- 


ous  sympathy  of  two  lovers.  A  princess  is  relating  lo  hm 
con/idojUe  the  birth  of  her  passion  :  ^ 

*  El  comme  un  jeunc  ccsurest  bi«intot  enflamme. 
II  me  VK,  ii  m'aima,  je  Je  vis,  l>aimai.>  ' 
Soon  is  the  youthful  heart  by  passron  moved : 
He  saw,  and  loved  me— him  I  saw,  and  kived. 

Calderon  is  more  extravagant  stdi ;  he  says  on  a  aimOar 
occasion  - 

f  V^Jk*"?  l^^'fr  **•!.!?  "'"'y  together.thai  I  do  not  know 
if  I  saw  her  efora  I  lovod  her,  or  loved  her  before  I  saw  her.  • 

.  t  •^".jS<'^^'«nc*»  po««i  Pichou,  in  his  imitation  of  BonareU 
h  s  Filh  de  Sciro,  has  this  ingenious  thought.  A  nymph  it 
discovered  by  her  lover,  fainting  under  an  unbrageous  oak 
—the  conflict  of  beauty  and  horror  is  described  bv  a  orettv 
conceit —  '     r'"''/ 

*  Si  Pamour  se  monrok,  on  dirok,  le  vokd .» 
£t  si  la  mort  aimoji,  on  la  pelndroit  ainsi. 

Hi®^*.''*"  **y*"^'  ^®  •*»<>»"  »h'«k  »»»ra  here  i 
II  Death  could  love,  he  would  be  pictured  thus! 

The  same  lover  consents  at  length  that  his  mi«iress  shah 
love  his  nval.  and  not  ineleganily  expresses  his  feelings  in 
the  perplexed  situation.  " 

*  Je  veux  bien  que  ton  ame  un  double  amour  s*assemb« 
Tu  peux  aimer  sans  crime  Aminte  et  Kise  ensemble : 
Et  lore  que  le  trenas  flnira  mes  douleurs 
Avoir  pour  I'un  dee  feux,  et  pour  Paucre  despletirea. 
Yes  with  a  double  love  thy  soul  maj  bum  ; 
Oh  nls  no  crime  to  love  Aminte  and  Nise  ! 
And  when  in  mv  last  hour  my  xrief  shall  close. 
Give  one  your  flres,  and  give  the  other  tears  ! 
It  was  said  of  Peironius,  that  he  was  pwa  tmranioa. 
purely  impure  :  pura,  because  of  his  style ;  tmnarotos.  be- 
cause of  his  obscenities. 

Quam  mulia  !  quam  pmuU$  /  is  a  fine  expression,  which 
was  employed  to  characterise  a  concise  style  pregnant 
with  meaning. 

^.??'*.  '•n^^'l^  ^^^  Tnsso,  in  one  verse,  describe  his 
Oimdo !  So  much  love  and  so  much  modesty ! 
«  Brama  aasal,  poco  spera,  nulla  chiede. 
An  exquisite  verse,  which  Hoole  entirely  passes  over  m 
his  version,  but  which  Fairfax's  finer  feelings  preserves  : 
— : — *  He,  full  of  bsshfulnees  and  truth. 
Loved  much,  hoped  little,  and  desired  naught.' 
«  was  said  of  an  exquisite  portrait,  that  to  judge  by  the 
eye  it  did  not  want  speech  ;  fur  this  only  could  be  detected 
by  the  ear. 

Manca  11  parlar ;  dJ  vivo  altro  non  chledt : 
Ne  manca  quesio  anoor,  S'agU  occhi  credit. 
Perrault  has  very  poetically  informed  us,  that  the  ai^ 

cionts  were  ignorant  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 

*  Ignoroit  ju^iu'aux  route  certaines 

Du  meadre  vivant  qui  coule  dans  les  veinos. 
Unknown  to  ihem  what  devious  course  maintains 
The  live  meander  flowing  in  their  veins. 
An  Italian  poet  makes  a  lover  who  has  survived  his  mis- 
tress thus  sweetly  express  himself>- 

*  Piango  la  sua  morte,  e  ia  mia  vita.* 
Much  I  deplore  her  death,  and  much  my  Ufo. 
It  has  been  usual  for  poets  to  say,  that  rivers  flow  to  con- 
vey their  tributary  streams  lo  the  sea.  This  figure,  being 
a  mark  of  subjection  proved  oflensive  to  the  patriotic  Tasso, 
and  he  has  ingeniously  said  of  the  rwer  Po,  because  of  its 
rapidity— 

*Pare 
Che  porti  guerra,  e  non  tribute  al  mare.* 
See  rapid  Po  lo  Ocean's  empire  bring 
A  war,  end  not  a  tribute,  from  his  spring  ! 

EARLY  PRIRTIirO. 

There  is  some  probability  that  this  art  originated  in 
Chins,  where  it  was  practised  long  before  it  was  known  in 
Europe.  Some  European  trav«*ller  might  have  im^HM-led 
the  hint.  Thai  the  Romans  did  not  practise  the  art  of 
printing  cannot  but  excite  our  astonishment,  since  they 
really  possessed  the  art,  and  may  bo  said  to  have  enjoyed 
it,  unconscious  of  their  rich  possession.  I  have  seen  fto- 
man  stereotypes,  or  printing  immoveable  types  with  which 
they  stamped  ihtir  poiterv.  How  in  da^ly  practising  the 
art  though  confined  to  this  objorf,  it  did  not  occur  to  so 
ingenious  a  people  to  print  their  litera<'y  works,  is  not  easily 
iO  be  accounted  for.    Did  the  wise  and  grave  senate  dread 
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those  iDCOQveDiences  which  attended  its  inditcrimiD&te  use? 
Or  perhaps  they  did  not  .care  to  deprive  so  large  a  body  as 
their  scribes  of  their  business.  Not  a  hint  of  the  art  iUelf 
appears  in  iheir  writinss. 

When  first  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  they  only 
made  use  of  one  side  ofa  leaf;  ihey  had  not  yet  found  out 
the  expedient  of  impressing  the  other.  Specimens  of  these 
early  printed  books  are  in  his  Majesty's  and  Lord  Spen- 
cer's hbraries.  Aflerwards  they  titought  of  pasting  the  Mank 
aides,  which  made  them  appear  like  one  leaf.  Their  blocks 
were  made  of  soft  woods,  and  their  letters  were  carved ; 
but  fre(|uently  breaking,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  carvins 
and  gluing  new  letters  suggested  our  moveable  types,which 
have  produced  an  almost  miraculous  celerity  m  this  art. 
Our  modern  stereotype  consists  of  entire  pages  of  solid 
blocks  of  metal,  and  not  being  liable  to  break  like  the  soft 
wood  at  first  used,  is  profitably  empk>yed  for  works  which 
require  to  be  perpetually  reprinted.  Printing  on  carved 
blocks  of  wood  must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
universal  knowledge ;  for  one  set  of  types  could  only  have 
produced  one  work,  whereas  it  now  serves  for  hundreds. 

When  their  editions  were  intended  lo  be  curious,  they 
omitted  to  print  the  first  letter  ofa  chapter,  for  which  they 
leA  a  blank  space,  that  it  might  be  painted  or  illuminated, 
to  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  Several  ancient  vokimes  of 
these  early  times  have  been  found  where  these  letters  are 
wanting,  as  they  neglected  to  have  them  printed. 

The  initial  carved  letter,  which  is  generally  a  fine  wood« 
cut,  among  our  printed  books,  is  evidently  a  remains  or 
imitation  w  these  ornaments.  Among  the  verv  earliest  books 
primed,  which  were  religious,  the  Poor  Man*s  Bible  has 
wooden  cuts  in  a  coarse  si  vie,  without  the  least  shadowing 
or  crossing  of  strokes,  and  these  they  inelegantly  daubed 
over  with  colours,  which  they  termed  illuminating  and  sold 
at  a  cheap  rate  to  those  who  couki  not  afford  to. purchase 
costly  missals,  elegantly  written  and  painted  on  vellum. 
Specimens  of  these  rude  efforts  of  illuminated  prints  may 
be  seen  in  Strutt's  Dictionary  of  Engravers.  The  Bodleian 
library  possesses  the  originals. 

In  the  productions  of  early  printing  may  be  distinguished 
the  various  splendid  editions  they  made  of  Primenor 
Prmfer-^fooka'  They  were  embelfnhed  with  cuts  finbhed 
in  a  most  elegant  taste ;  many  of  them  were  ludicrous,  and 
several  were  obscene.  In  one  of  them  an  angel  is  repre- 
sented crowning  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  God  the  Father 
himself  assisting  at  the  ceremony.  Sometimes  St  Michael 
in  overcoming  Satan ;  and  sometimes  St  Anthony  is  attack- 
ed by  various  devils  of  the  most  clumsy  forms— not  of  the 
grotesque  and  limber  family  of  Callot! 

PrinUnc  was  gradually  practised  throughout  Europe  from 
the  year  1440  to  1500.  Caxion  and  his  successor  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  were  our  own  earliest  printers.  Caxton  was 
a  wealthy  merchant,  who  in  1464,  being  sent  by  Edward 
IV,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  returned  to  his  country  with  this  invaluable  art. 
Notwithstanding  hi«  mercantile  habits  he  possessed  a 
literary  taste,  and  his  first  work  was  a  translation  from  a 
French  historical  mi<<cellany. 

The  tradition  of  the  devil  and  Dr  Faustus  was  derived 
from  the  odd  circumstance  in  which  the  Bibles  of  the  first 
printer ,Fust, appeared  to  the  world.  When  he  had  discover- 
ed this  new  art,  and  printed  off'a  considerable  number  of  en. 
pies  of  the  biblOfto  imitate  those  which  were  commonly  sold 
in  Mss,  he  undertook  the  sale  of  them  at  Paris.  It  was  his 
interest  to  conceal  this  discovery,  and  to  pass  off" his  printed 
copies  for  mis.  But  as  he  was  enabled  to  sell  his  bibles  at 
nxty  crowns, whiln  the  other  scribes  demanded  five  hundred, 
this  raided  univerf  al  astonishment ;  and  still  more  when  be 
produced  copies  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and  even  low- 
ered his  price.  The  imiformity  of  the  copies  increased 
wonder.  Informations  were  given  in  to  the  maffistrates 
agahist  him  as  a  magician ;  and  in  searching  his  lodgings 
a  great  number  of  copies  were  found.  The  red  ink,  and 
Fust's  red  ink  is  peculiaHv  brilliant ;  which  embellished  his 
copies  was  sakl  to  be  his  failood;  and  it  was  solemnly  adjudg- 
ed that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil.  Fust  was  at 
length  obliced  to  save  himself  from  a  bonfire,  to  reyeal  his 
arf  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  discharged  him  from 
•II  prosecution  in  consideration  of  this  useful  invention. 

When  the  art  of  priming  was  established,  it  became  the 
glory  of  the  learned  to  be  correctors  of  the  press  to  eminent 
printers.  Physicians,  lawyers,  and  bishops  theroeelves,  oc- 
cupied this  department.  The  printers  then  added  frequent- 
ly to  their  name  those  d  the  corrsctors  of  the  press ;  and 


editions  were  then  valued  according  to  the  abilUioi  oftba 
corrector. 

The  priocs  of  books  in  these  times  were  considered  as  as 
object  worthy  of  the  animadversions  of  the  highest  power*. 
This  anxiety  in  favour  of  the  studious,appcar8  from  a  priyi> 
lege  of  Pope  Leo  X,  to  Aldus  Manutius  for  printing  Varro, 
dated  156S,  signed  cardinal  Bembo.  AMus  is  exhorted  to 
put  a  moderate  price,  on  the  work,  lest  the  Pope  should 
withdraw  the  privilege,  and  accord  it  to  others. 

Robert  Stephens,  one  of  the  early  printers  surpassed  in 
correctness  those  who  exercised  the  same  profession.  It  is 
said  that  to  render  his  editions  immaculate,  he  hung  up  the 
proofs  in  public  places  and  generously  recompensed  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  detect  an  errata. 

Planiin,  though  a  learned  man,  is  more  famous  as  a  print- 
er. His  printing-office  claims  our  admiration  :  it  was  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Europe.  This  grand  building  was  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  city  of  Antwerp.  Magnificent  in  its 
structure,  it  prssenled  to  the  spectator  a  coontlifss  number 
of  presses,  characters  of  all  figures  and  all  nxes,  malrices 
to  cast  letteri,  and  all  other  printing  materials ;  which  Bail- 
let  assures  us  smounted  to  immense  sums. 

In  Italy,  the  three  Manutii  were  more  solicitous  of  ccr- 
rectioos  and  illustrations  than  of  the  beauty  of  their  printing. 
It  was  the  diaracter  of  the  scholar,  not  of  the  printer,  of 
which  they  were  ambitious. 

It  b  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  pubRshers  are  not  lite- 
rary men.  Among  the  learned  printers  formeriy  a  book 
was  valued  because  it  came  from  the  presses  of  an  Aldus 
or  a  Stephens  and  even  in  our  time  the  names  of  Bowyer 
and  Dodsley  sanctioned  a  work.  Pelisson  in  his  history  of 
the  French  academy  tells  us  that  Camusat  was  selected  as 
their  bookseller  from  his  reputation  for  publishin?  only 
valuable  works.  He  was  a  msn  of  some  literature  and  good 
sense,  and  rarely  printiMl  an  indifferent  work ;  when  we 
were  young  I  recollect  that  we  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
purchase  his  publications.  His  name  was  a  test  of  the  enod- 
ness  of  the  .work.  A  publisher  of  this  character  would  be  ol 
the  greatest  Utility  to  the  literary  world ;  at  home  he  would 
induce  n  number  of  ingenious  men  to  become  authors,  for  it 
would  b^honcMrable  to  be  inscribed  in  his  catalogue ;  and 
it  would  be  a  direction  for  the  continental  reader. 

So  valuable  a  union  of  learning  and  printing  did  not. 
unfortunately,  last.  The  printers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury became  less  charmed  with  glory  than  with  gfcin.  Their 
correctors  and  their  letters,  evinced  as  little  delicacy  ol 
choice. 

The  invention  of  what  is  now  called  the  halie  letter  it 
printing  was  made  by  Akius  Manutius,  to  whom  leamin| 
owes  much.  He  observed  the  many  inconveniences  rmii)^ 
ing  from  the  vast  number  of  aMmiaiUmi  which  were  thee 
so  frequent  among  the  printers,  that  a  book  was  difficult  U 
understand  :  a  treatise  was  actually  written  on  the  art  of 
reading  a  printed  book,  and  this  addressed  to  the  learned ! 
He  contrived  an  expedient,  by  which  these  abbreviations 
might  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  yet  nooks  suffer  little  in- 
crease in  bulk.  This  he  effected  by  introducing  what  is 
now  called  /tafie  letter,  though  it  formerly  was  distinsuish- 
ed  by  the  name  of  the  inyentor,  hence  called  the  AUSne, 


Besides  the  ordinary  errofa,  which  happened  in  printing 
a  work,  others  have  been  purposely  committed  that  the 
trraia  may  contain  what  is  not  permitted  to  appear  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  Wherever  the  Inouisition  had  any  pow- 
er, particulsriy  at  Rome,  it  was  not  allowed  to  employ  the 
word/otem,  or/nta,  in  any  book.  An  author,  desirous  of 
using  the  latter  word  adroitly  invented  this  scheme :  he 
had  printed  in  bis  book/ieto,  and,  in  the  <rrtiib,  he  pat  for 
/oeto,  read /ilia. 

Scarmn  has  done  the  same  thing  on  another  occasion. 
He  had  composed  some  yerses,  at  the  head  of  which  be 
placed  this  dedication. — A  QyUUmtHU^  CWsimm  dir  m« 
Scntr ;  but  having  a  quarrel  with  his  sister  he  maliciottsly 
put  into  the  smafti,  instead  of  CUsmm  ds  me  iSSosan*,  read 
ma  Ckkfuu  de  Senr. 

Lully  at  the  dose  of  a  bad  prologue  said,  the  word  Jim 
dupni^gm  was  an  smfimi,  K  should  have  been^  dkpr^ 
hgm. 

In  a  book,  there  was  printed  Us  dseCsJlArsf.  Awacpui 
into  the  ttrmiat  for  U  doeU  M^rd^  read  Is  doeimr  MmrfiU 
This  Mord  was  not  the  first  dotUur  not  docCe. 

When  a  fanatic  published  a  mystical  work  full  of  unn^ 
teUigiUe  raptures,  and  which  he  ^entitled  Ln  Arfioss  di 
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flSnrit,  it  ma  proposed  to  piiot  m  hit  emu,  fibr  IMioet, 

When  the  author  of  an  idle  and  imperfect  book  ended 
vnih  the  nraal  phrase  of  cetera  dunderaatha;  one  altered  it 
■en  rfcsirfgfrfnr  sad  ilesan/ ;  the  rest  is  loaning,  but  not 


At  the  dose  of  a  sillj  book,  the  anthor  as  usual  printed 
th«  word  niri^— A  wit  put  this  among  the  errata,  with 
ihie  pointed  couplet ; 

FmU !  an  error,  or  a  He,  ny  fHend ! 

Id  writing  foolish  books— there  is  no  End ! 

In  the  Tear  1561,  was  printed  a  work,  entitled  the  Ana- 
tomj  of  the  Mass.  It  is  a  thin  octavo,  of  1 7t  pages,  and 
it  is  accompanied  hy  an  Errala  of  16  pages  !  The  editor, 
a  pious  monk,  informs  us  that  a  very  serious  reason  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  this  task :  for  it  is,  says  he,  to 
forestall  the  ar^/ieet  of  Saldm.  He  supposes  that  the  Deril , 
to  min  the  fruit  of  thb  work,  employed  two  very  malicious 
frauds :  the  first  before  it  was  printed,  by  drenching  the 
Msn  in  a  kennel,  and  baring  reduced  it  to  a  most  pitiable 
state^  rendered  several  parts  illegible:  the  second,  in 
ob^mg  the  printers  to  commit  such  numerous  blunders, 
never  jet  eifualled  in  so  small  a  work.  To  combat  this 
double  machination  of  Satan  he  was  obliged  carefully  to 
re-peruse  the  work,  and  to  form  this  singular  list  of  the 
Nunders  of  printers  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil.  AH 
this  he  relates  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  Errata. 

A  furious  controversy  raged  between  two  famous  scho- 
lars from  a  very  laughable  but  accidental  JSIrratem ;  and 
threatened  serious  consequences  to  one  of  the  parties. 
Plavicnv  wrote  two  letters  criticising  rather  freely  a  poly- 
f  k»t  Bible  edited  by  Abraham  EcchelTensis.  As  this  learned 
editor  bad  sometimes  censured  the  labours  of  a  friend  of 
Flarigny,  this  latter  applied  to  him  the  third  and  fifUi  verses 
of  the  seventh  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  which  he  printed  in 
Latin.  Yer.  S.  Quid  vide*  feabicam  in  ocxj\.o  Jratria  tui, 
H  trdbem  m  oculo  tee  nan  vide»,  Ver.  6.  Efietprifman 
trabem  de  ocvLO  teo,  ef  ttme  videbU  ejieert  fe$hieam  (U 
ocULO  fratria  tm.  EccbelJensti  opens  his  reply  by  ao- 
cnsing  Flavigny  of  an  enarmnua  ertnu  committed  in  this 
passage;  attempting  to  correct  the  sacred  text  of  the 
Evanj^list,  and  daringly  to  re^t  a  word,  while  he  sup- 
plied Its  place  by  another  as  tmptoiu  as  oftseens/  This 
crime,  exacgerated  with  all  the  virulence  of  an  angry  de- 
dainer,  ckwes  with  a  dreadful  accusation.  Flavigny's 
■Mirals  are  attacked,  and  his  reputation  overturned  by  a 
horrid  imputation.  Yet  all  this  terrible  reproach  is  only 
fbunded  on  an  Erratum!  The  whole  arose  from  the 
printer  having  negligently  suffered  the  Jnt  UUer  of  the 
word  Oado  to  have  droppnd  from  the  form,  when  he  hap- 
pened lo  touch  a  line  with  his  finger  which  did  not  stand 
straijfht !  He  published  another  letter  to  do  away  the  iro- 
potatioo  of  Ecchellensis ;  but  thirty  years  aAerwards  his 
race  against  the  negligent  printer  was  not  extinguished ; 
Certain  wits  were  always  reroindini^  him  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  egregious  of  all  Iiterarv  blunders  is  that 
of  the  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  by  Sextus  V.  His  hoRness 
carefiilly  superintended  every  sheet  as  it  passed  through 
the  press ;  and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  world,  the  work 
remained  withotit  a  rival — it  swarmed  with  errata!  A 
roultitode  of  scraps  were  printed  to  paste  over  the  errone- 
ous passages,  m  order  to  give  the  true  text.  The  book 
makes  a  whimsical  appearance  with  these  patches ;  and 
the  heretics  exulted  in  this  demonstration  of  papal  infalli- 
bilitT!  the  copies  were  called  in,  and  violent  attempts 
made  to  suppress  it ;  a  few  still  remain  (or  the  raptures  of 
the  bibtical  collectors ;  at  a  late  sale  the  bible  of  Sextus 
V,  fetched  above  sixtv  guinea»*-noC  too  much  for  a  mere 
book  of  blunders'/  The  world  was  highly  amused  at  the 
bull  of  the  editorial  Pope  prefixed  to  ta*  first  volume, 
which  excommunicates  all  printers  who  in  re-printing  the 
work  ehoahi  make  any  alteration  in  the  text. 

In  n%ermon  of  the  ]£pistles  of  St  Paul  into  the  Ethiopic 
.angnage,  which  proved  to  bo  full  of  errors,  the  editors  ak 
«ege  a  very  good-humoured  reason—'  They  who  printed 
the  work  oouM  not  read,  and  we  could  not  print;  they 
helped  us,  and  we  helped  them,  as  the  blind  helps  the 
bfind.' 

A  printer's  widow  in  Oermanv,  while  a  new  adition  of 
the  Bible  vraa  printing  at  her  house,  one  night  took  an 
opportunity  of  going  into  the  office,  to  alter  that  sentence 
of  sidMectioa  to  her  husband,  pronounced  upon  Eve  in 
Genera,  Chan.  S.  v.  1%.  She  took  out  the  two  first  leC- 
kn  of  the  wocd  Hxxb,  and  substituted  Na  in  their  place 


thus  altering  the  sentence  from  *  and  he  shall  be  thy  Lobs/ 
(JETcrr)  to  ^and  he  shall  be  thy  Fooi.,'  (JVorr.)  It  in 
said  her  life  paid  for  this  intentional  erratum ;  and  that 
some  secreted  copies  of  this  edition  have  been  bought  op 


We  have  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  known  by  the  name  ti 
1%§  vimmrBibU  ,*  from  the  erratum  in  the  title  to  the  fbth 
Chap,  or  St  Luke,  in  which,  'Parable  of  the  Fiiwfard,'  ia 
printed  <  Parable  of  the  Vmegar,*  It  was  printed  m  17IT, 
at  the  Clarendon  press. 

We  have  bad  another,  where  <  Thou  shalt  commit  adoU 
tnry'  was  printed,  omitting  the  necation ;  which  occasioned 
the  archbishop  to  lay  one  of  the  Beaviost  penalties  on  tho 
Company  of  Stationers  that  was  ever  recorded  in  the  ai»- 
nals  of  literary  history. 

Herbert  CroA  used  to  complain  of  the  incorrectness  si 
our  English  Classics,  as  re*printcd  by  the  booksellers.  Il 
is  evident  some  stupid  printer  often  changed  a  whole  text 
intentkmally.  The  fine  description  by  Akenside  of  the 
Pantheon,  'SXTBBKLT  great,' not  boing  understood  by  the 
blockhead,  was  printed  mrgmtfy  great.  Swifi^  own  edi- 
tion of*  the  City  Shower,'  has  *  old  acbcs  throb.'  ^cAst 
is  two  syllables,  but  modem  printers,  who  had  lost  th,e 
right  pronunciation,  have  oe^  as  in  one  syllable ;  and 
then  to  complete  the  metre,  have  foisted  in  '  aches  wiff 
throb.'  Thus  what  the  poet  and  the  linguist  wish  to  pr^ 
serve  is  altered,  and  finally  lost. 

It  appears  by  a  calculation  made  by  the  printer  of  Stee- 
ven's  edition  m  Shakspeare,  that  every  octavo  page  ot 
that  work ;  text  and  notes,  contains  tfiSO  distinct  pieces  ot 
metal ;  which  in  a  sheet  amount  lo4S,8flD— the  misplacing 
of  any  one  of  which  would  hnevitably  cause  a  blunder  !«— 
With  tbis  curious  fact  before  us,  the  accurate  state  of  our 
printing,  in  general,  is  to  be  admired,  and  errata  ought 
more  freely  to  be  pardoned  than  the  fastidious  minptensM 
of  the  insect  eye  of  certsm  critics  has  alkiwed. 

Whether  such  a  miracle  as  an  immaculate  edition  of  b 
classical  author  does  exist,  I  have  never  learnt ;  but  an  at- 
tempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  this  glorious  singularity— 
and  was  as  nearly  rpalized  as  is  perhaps  possible :  the 
magnificent  edition  of  A$  LudadoM  of  Camoens,  by  Dom 
Joze  Souza,  in  1817.  This  amateur  spared  no  prodigality 
of  cost  and  Idwur,  and  fiattered  himself  that  by  the  assist* 
ance  of  Didot,  not  a  single  typograpliical  error  should  be 
found  in  that  splendid  volume.  But  an  error  was  afierw 
wards  discovered  in  some  of  the  copies,  occasioned  by  one 
of  the  letters  in  the  word  Ijuitano  having  got  midplaced 
during  the  working  of  one  of  the  sheets.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  was  an  accident  or  miifortunc  rather  than 
an  Erratum  ! 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  complaints  on  errata  is 
that  of  Edw.  Leigh,  appended  to  his  curious  irea 
Religion  and  learnmg.'    It  consists  of  two  folio  \ 


treatise  *  on 


>  pages,  in 


a  very  minute  character,  and  exhibits  an  incalculable  num- 
ber of  printers'  blunders.  *  We  have  not,^  he  says, '  Plan- 
tin  nor  Stephens  amongst  us;  and  it  is  no  easy  Usk  tn 
specify  the  chiefest  errata ;  false  interpunctions  there  are 
too  many  ;  here  a  letter  wanting,  there  a  letter  too  much ; 
a  syllable  too  much,  one  letter  for  another ;  words  parted 
where  they  should  be  jdned  ;  words  joined  which  should 
be  severed;  words  mbplaced ;  chronological  mistakes, 
ftc'  This  unfortunate  folio  was  printed  in  1656.  Are 
we  to  infer  by  such  frequent  complaints  of  the  authors  o( 
that  day,  that  either  they  did  not  receive  proofs  from  fhs 
printers,  or  that  the  printers  never  attended  to  the  cor- 
rected proofs  If  Each  single  erratum  seems  to  have  been 
felt  as  a  stab  to  the  literary  feelings  of  the  poor  author! 

PlTBOVi. 

Authors  have  too  frequently  received  ill  treatment,  even 
from  those  to  whom  they  dedicated  their  worics. 

Some  who  ielt  hurt  at  the  shameless  treatment  of  suck 
mock  Mmoenases  have  observed  that  no  writer  should 
dedicate  his  works  but  to  bis  rBiciriM ;  as  was  practised 
by  the  andents,  who  usuaDy  addressed  theirs  to  tliose  who 
had  solicited  their  labours,  or  animated  their  progress. 

Theodoaius  Gaza  had  no  other  recompense  fyr  having 
inscribed  to  Sextus  IT,  bis  translatMn  of  the  book  of  Aris- 
totle on  die  Nature  of  Animals,  than  the  price  of  the  bind* 
ing,  whMh  this  chariiable  father  of  the  church  monificendj 
bestowed  upon  him. 

Theocritus  fills  his  Uylliums  with  kmd  complaints  of  tho 
neglect  of  his  patrona ;  and  Tasso  was  as  litile  sueeearfid 


Arwsto,  in  preasnting  his  Orlando  Furioao  to  the  Caidi* 
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Bsl  d*E8te,  was  gratified  wiih  the  biiler  sarcasm  of— 
*2>9ve  diaoolo  tmete  pigUato  tante  eogliontrieV  Where 
Ihe  devil  have  jrou  Tound  all  this  stuff*? 

When  the  French  historian  Duplcix,  whose  pen  wat 
indeed  fertile,  presenied  his  book  to  the  Duke  d'Epemon, 
this  Meeenas,  turning  to  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  who  was 
present,  ytry  coarsely  exclaimed — '  Cadedis !  ce  Moi>- 
•ieur  a  un  ffux  enras^,  il  chie  un  livre  toutes  les  lunes !' 

Thomson,  the  ardent  author  of  the  Seasons,  having  ex- 
travagantly praised  a  person  of  rank,  who  afterwards  ap- 
peared lobe  undeservmg  of eulogiums, properly  employed 
his  pen  in  a  solemn  recantation  oif  his  error.  A  very  dif- 
ferent conduct  from  that  of  Dupleix,  who  always  spoke 
highly  of  Queen  Margaret  of  France  for  a  little  place  he 
held  in  her  household :  but  after  her  death,  when  tJie  place 
became  extinct,  spoke  of  her  with  all  the  freedom  of  satire. 
Such  is  loo  often  the  character  of  some  of  the  literati,  who 
only  dare  to  reveal  the  truth  when  they  have  no  interest  to 
eonceal  it. 

Poor  Mickle,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  beautiful 
a  version  of  Camoens*  Lusiad,  having  dedicated  this  work, 
the  continued  labour  of  five  years,  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  had  the  mortification  to  find,  bw  the  discovery  of  a 
friend,  tnat  be  had  kept  it  in  his  possession  three  weeks 
oefore  he  could  collect  suflicient  intellectual  desire  to  cut 
open  the  ticrt  paifes !  and  what  is  v<orse,  the  neglect  he 
had  experienced  from  this  nobleman  preyed  on  his  mind, 
and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  despondency.  This  patron 
was  a  political  economist,  the  pupil  of  Adam  Smith  !  It 
is  pleading  to  add,  in  conuast  with  this  frigid  Scotch  patron, 
that  when  Mickle  went  to  litsbon,  where  his  translation 
had  passed  before  him,  he  found  the  Prince  of  Portugal 
wailing  on  the  quay  to  be  the  first  to  receive  the  translator 
of  this  great  national  poem ;  and  during  a  residence  of  six 
months,  Mickle  was  warmly  regarded  by  every  Portuguese 
nobleman. 

'  Every  man  believes,*  writes  Dr  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to 
Barerti, '  that  mistresses  are  unfaithful,  and  patrons  are 
capricious.  But  he  excepts  his  own  mistress,  and  his  own 
patron. 

A  patron  is  sometimes  obtained  in  an  odd  way.  Ben* 
serade  attached  himself  to  Cardinal  Mazarine ;  but  his 
friendship  produced  nothing  but  civility.  The  poet  every 
day  indulged  his  easy  and  charming  vein  of  amatory  and 

Canefvric  poetry,  while  all  the  woHd  read  and  admired 
is  verses.  One  evening  the  cardinal,  in  conversation 
with  Ihe  king,  described  his  mode  of  life  when  at  the  papal 
oonrt.  He  loved  the  sciences ;  but  his  chief  oroupaiion 
was  the  belles  lettre^,  composing  little  pieces  of  poetry ; 
he  said  that  he  was  then  in  the  court  of  Rome  what  Ben- 
flerade  was  now  in  that  of  France.  Some  hours  after- 
wards the  friends  of  the  poet  related  to  him  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  cardinal.  He  quitted  them  abruptly,  and  ran 
to  the  apartment  of  his  eminence,  knocking  with  all  his 
force,  that  he  inight  be  certain  of  beinz  heard.  The  car- 
dinal had  just  gone  to  bed.  In  vain  thev  informed  him  of 
this  circumstance,  while  he  persisted  in  demanding  en- 
trance ;  and  as  he  continued  this  incessant  disturbance, 
they  were  compelled  to  open  the  door.  He  ran  to  his 
eminence,  fell  upon  his  knees,  almost  pulled  off  the  sheets 
of  the  bed  in  rapture,  imploring  a  thousand  pardons  for 
thus  disturbing  him,  but  such  wa^  his  joy  in  what  he  had 
iust  beard,  which  he  repeated,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  immediately  giving  vent  to  his  gratitude  and  his 
pride,  to  have  been  compared  with  his  eminence  for  his 
poetical  talents!  Had  the  door  not  been  immediately 
opened,  he  should  have  expired;  he  was  not  rich,  it  is 
true,  but  he  should  now  die  contented !  The  cardinal  was 
pleased  with  his  ardtntr^  and  probably  never  suspected  his 
^attenf  ;  and  the  next  week  our  new  actor  was  pensioned. 
On  Cardinal  Richelieu,  another  of  his  patrons,  he  grate- 
ful! f  made  this  epitaph, 

Cf  gtat,  ouy  gist  par  la  monblea 
Le  Canlinal  de  RIcheMon, 
Ec  ee  qui  cause  mon  ennuy 
Ma  pension  avec  lul. 

Here  lies,  e^ad  *tis  very  true  ! 
The  lllu<c(rioM9  Cardinal  Richelieu: 
My  griefis  genuine — void  of  whim  ! 
Alas !  my  pension  lies  with  him ! 

Le  Brun,  the  irreat  Frenrh  S'-tist,  painted  his  own  por- 
trait, holding  in  his  hand  that  of  his  earliest  patron,  fn 
this  acoompanixnent  Lo  Brun  may  be  saiJ  to  have  pour- 
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trayed  the  features  of  his  soul,  as  bis  pencil  had  his  phyan 
ognomy.     If  genius  has  too  often  complained  of  its  p%* 
trons,  It  has  often  too-overvalued  their  protection. 

POETS,  PHILOSOPHEBS,   AHD  AHTZ8T8,  MADE  BF 
ACCIDENT. 

Accident  has  frequently  occasioned  the  moat  en*iDent 
geniuses  to  display  their  powers.  It  was  at  Rome,  aaya 
Gibbon,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musMig 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-looted  fnara 
were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the 
idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  City  first  started 
to  my  mind. 

Father  Malebranche  having  completed  his  studies  in 
philosophy  and  theology  without  any  other  intention  than 
devoting  himself  to  some  reltgiou8.order,  little  expected  the 
celebrity  his  works  acquired  for  him.  Loitering  in  an  idlo 
hour  in  the  shop  of  a  bookseller,  and  turning  over  a  pat^ 
eel  of  books,  VHomme  de  Dt»carU§  fell  into  his  hands. 
Having  dipt  into  some  parts,  he  read  with  such  delight, 
that  the  palpitations  of  his  heart  compelled  him  to  lay  the 
volume  down.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  produced 
those  profound  contemplations  which  made  him  the  Plate 
of  his  age. 

Cowley  became  a  poet  by  acddent.  In  his  mother's 
apartment  he  found,  when  very  young,  Spenser's  Fairv 
Queen  ;  and,  bv  a  continual  study  of  poetry,  he  became 
so  enchanted  of  the  Muse,  that  he  grew  irrecoverably  a 
poet. 

Dr  Johnson  informs  us,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had 
the  first  fondness  of  his  art  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Ri- 
chardson*s  Treatise. 

Vaucanson  displayed  an  uncommon  genius  for  mecha<- 
nics.  His  taste  was  first  determined  by  an  accident; 
when  young,  he  frequently  aUended  his  mother  to  the  resi- 
dence  of  her  confessor ;  and  while  she  wept  with  repent- 
ance, he  wept  with  weariness !  In  this  state  of  disagreea- 
ble vacation,  says  Helvetius  he  was  struck  with  the  uni- 
form  motion  of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  in  the  hall.  His 
curiosity  was  roused  ;  he  approached  the  clock  case,  and 
studied  its  mechanism ;  what  he  could  not  discover,  he 
guessed  at.  He  then  projected  a  similar  machine ;  and 
gradually  his  genius  produced  a  clock.  Encouraged  by 
this  first  success,  he  proceeded  in  his  various  attempts  • 
and  the  genius  which  thus  could  form  a  clock,  in  time 
formed  a  fluting  automaton. 

*  If  Shakspeare's  imprudence  had  not  obliged  him  to 
quit  his  wool  trade,  and  his  town ;  if  he  had  not  engaged 
with  a  company  of  actors,  and  at  length,  disgusted  with 
being  an  indifferent  performer,  he  had  not  turned  author, 
the  prudent  wool-seller  had  never  been  the  celebrated 
poet.* 

*  Accident  determined  the  taste  of  Moliere  for  the  stage. 
His  grandfather  loved  the  theatre,  and  frequentlv  carried' 
him  there.  The  young  man  lived  in  dissipation;  the 
father  observing  il,  asked  in  anger,  if  his  son  was  to  be 
made  an  actor.  «« Would  to  God,"  replied  the  grandfather 
"  he  was  as  good  an  actor  as  Montrose."  The  words 
struck  young  Moliere ;  he  took  a  disgust  to  his  tapestry 
trade ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  France  owes  bet 
greatest  comic  writer.* 

*  Comcille  loved  ;  he  made  verses  for  his  mistress,  be- 
came a  poet,  composed  Melitc,  and  afterwards  his  other 
celebrated  works.  The  discreet  Comeille  had  remained 
a  lawyer.* 

*  Thus  it  is,  that  the  devotion  of  a  mother,  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  deer-stealing,  the  exclamation  of  an  old  man, 
and  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  have  given  five  illustriotis 
characters  to  Europe.' 

We  owe  the  great  discovery  of  Newton  to  a  very  trivial 
accident.  When  a  student  at  Cambridge,  he  had  retired 
during  the  time  of  the  plague  into  the  country.  A  s  he  was 
reading  under  an  apple-tree,  one  of  the  fruit  fell,  and  struck 
him  a  smart  blow  on  the  head.  When  he  observed  the 
smaliness  of  the  apple,  he  was  surprised  at  the  force  ol 
the  stroke.  This  ted  him  to  consider  the*  accelerating 
motion  of  falling  bodies ;  from  whence  he  deduced  the 
principle  of  gravity,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  philo. 

Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  Spanish  eentleman,  who  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  the  sieee  of  Pampaluna.  Having 
heated  his  imagination  by  readin?  the  Lives  of  the  Saints 
which  were  brought  to  liim  in  his  illness,  instead  of  ro^ 
mance,  he  conceived  a  strong  ambitjuntp^l^tjkf  |i]9) 
Digitized  by ' 
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if  a  rcfifioos  order;  whence  origiiiated  the  celebrated  eo- 
cw|^  of  the  Jeeuits. 

Koesean  foood  hie  eccentric  powers  first  awakened  by 
the  adTertbemeatofihe  singular  annual  subject  which  the 
acad«my  of  Dijon  prooosed  for  that  year,  in  which  he 
wrote  hifl  celebrated  Declanation  ai^sinst  the  arts  and 
A  circumstance  which  determined  his  future 


blerary 
LaFi 


La  Fontaine,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  not  taken 
any  profession,  or  devoted  himself  to  any  pursuit.  Having 
aocidcotany  heard  some  verses  of  Malberbe,  he  felt  a  sud- 
den ioipolse,  which  directed  his  future  life.  He  immedi- 
ately boo(^ht  a  Malherbe,  and  was  so  ezcjuisitely  delights 
ed  with  this  poA,  that  after  passing  the  nights  in  treasur- 
■g  his  verses  in  his  memory,  be  would  run  in  the  day-time 
lo  the  woods,  where,  concealing  himself,  he  would  recite 
a*  versas  to  the  surrdunding  dryads. 

Flanmead  was  an  astnmomer  by  accident.  He  was 
taken  from  school  en  account  of  his  illness,  when  Sacro- 
bosco'a  book  de  Sphera  having  been  lent  to  him,  he  was 
•o  pleased  with  it,  that  he  immediately  began  a  course  of 
astronomic  studies.  Pennant's  first  propensity  to  natural 
Instery  was  the  pleasure  he  received  from  an  accidental 
penisal  of  Willoughby's  work  on  birds :  the  same  accident, 
of  finding  on  the  table  of  his  professor,  RramurN  History 
of  Insects,  of  which  he  read  more  than  he  attended  to  the 
lectnre,  and  having  been  refused  the  loan,  gave  such  an 
mstant  torn  to  the  mind  of  Bonnet,  that  he  hastened  to  ob- 
ttin  a  copy,  but  found  many  difficulties  in  procuring  this 
costly  work ;  its  possession  gave  an  unalterable  direction 
to  his  future  life ;  this  naturalist  indeed  lost  the  use  of  his 
sight  by  his  devotion  to  the  microscope. 

Dr  Franklin  attributes  the  cast  of  his  genius  to  a  similar 
accident.  ■  *  I  found  a  work  of  De  Foe's,  entitled  an  **  Es- 
say on  Pmjecu,**  from  which  perhaps  I  derived  impres- 
sions that  have  since  influenced  some  of  the  principal 
•vrnt^  of  my  life.' 

I  shall  add  the  accident  which  occasioned  Roger  As- 
chen  to  write  his  &'eAoo(masCer,  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  ttr«ful  treatises  among  our  ekler  writers. 

At  a  dinner  givrn  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  dtiring  the  plague 
m  1563.  at  his  apartments  at  Windsor,  where  the  queen 
had  takm  rofuge,  a  mmiber  of  ingenious  men  were  invited. 
Secretary  Cecil  communicated  the  news  of  the  morning, 
tksi  several  scholars  at  Eton  had  run  away  on  account  of 
their  master's  seventy,  which  he  condemned  as  a  gr^at 
error  in  iho  education  of  youth.  Sir  William  Petre  main- 
tained the  contrary ;  severe  in  his  own  temper  he  pleadml 
warmly  in  defence  of  hard  flojrging.  Dr  Wootton,  in  soft- 
er tones,  sided  with  the  Secretary.  Sir  John  Mason, 
adopting  no  side,  bantered  both.  Mr  Haddon  seconded 
the  hard-honrted  Sir  William  Petre,  and  adduced,  as  an 
evidence,  that  the  best  schoolmaster  then  in  England  was 
the  hardest  floeger.  Then  was  it  that  Roger  Ascham  in- 
dignantly ezdsLimed,  that  if  such  a  master  had  an  able 
scholar  it  was  owing  to  the  boy's  genius,  and  not  the  pre- 
ceptor's rod.  Secretary  Cecil  and  others  were  pleased 
with  Asoham's  notions.  Sir  Richard  Sackville  was  silent, 
but  when  Ascham  after  dinner  went  to  the  queen  to  read 
one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  he  took  him  aside, 
and  frankly  told  him  that  though  he  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  debate,  ho  would  not  have  been  absent  from  that  con- 
vsrsatioo  for  a  gr^sat  deal ;  that  he  knew  to  his  cost  the 
troth  Ascham  had  supported;  for  it  was  the  perpetual 
floggins  of  such  a  schoolmaster,  that  had  given  him  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  study.  And  as  no  wished  to  re- 
medv  this  defect  in  his  own  children,  he  eamssUy  exhorted 
Ascham  to  write  his  observations  on  so  interesting  a  topic. 
Such  was  the  circumstance  which  produced  the  admirable 
ireatise  of  Roger  Ascham. 

IITEQUALITIES  OF  OElTIUf. 

Singular  inequalities  are  observable  in  tho  labours  of 
genius ;  and  particularly  in  those  which  admit  great  enthu- 
•iavm,  as  in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  music.  Fauiilcsa 
mediocritv  industry  can  preserve  in  one  continued  dei^reo; 
hat  excellence,  the  daring  and  the  happy,  can  only  be  at- 
tained, by  human  faculties,  by  starts. 

Our  poets  who  possess  the  greatest  geniui,  with,  per- 
haps, the  least  induxtry,  have  at  the  same  timo  the  most 
Bplendtf]  and  the  worst  passages  of  poetry.  Shak*fpeare 
and  Drydcn  are  at  *»nre  the  greatest  and  the  lea«»l  of  our 
poetji.  '  Wi'h  some,  their  :Tfat  fault  consists  in  having 
Done. 

Carraerio  sarca«iira.ly  saiiJ  A  Tinioret.— /To  vtduto  U 


TVfi/orrCfo— "Aora  eguale  a  TitianOf  kora  minora  del  7W^ 
r€tti>-~l  have  seen  Tintoret  now  equal  to  Titian,  and  now 
less  than  Tintoret.' 

Trubltft  very  justly  observes^The  more  there  are  beam 
ties,  and  great  Uautteat  in  a  work,  I  am  the  less  surprised 
to  find/aulUf  and  great  fauiU,  When  you  say  of  a  work 
•—that  it  baa  many  faults ;  that  decides  nothing ,  and  1  do 
not  know  by  this,  whether  it  is  execrable,  or  excellent. 
You  tell  me  of  another— that  it  is  without  any  faults ;  if 
your  account  be  just,  it  is  certain  the  work  cannot  be  ex- 
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CORCBPnOlf  AHD  XXFUKSSIOH. 

There  Are  men  who  have  just  thoughts  on  every  sub* 
;  but  it  is  not  perceived,  Mcause  their  expressions  ara 
ibeblo      They  conceived  well,  but  they  produce  badly. 

Erasmus  aoutelv  observed^-alluding  to  what  then  much 
occupied  his  min<(— that  one  might  be  apt  to  swear  that 
thev  had  been  taught,  in  the  ccnfessional  cell,  all  they 
had  learnt ;  so  scrupiiknis  are  they  of  disclosing  what  they 
know.  Others,  again,  conceive  ill,  and  produce  well;  for 
they  express  with  elegance,  frequently,  what  they  do  not 
know. 

It  was  observed  of  one  pleader,  that  he  bieiD  more 
than  he  $aid;  and  of  another,  that  he  sotd  more  than  ha 
knew. 

The  judicious  duintilian  observes,  that  weotight  at'first 
to  be  more  anxious  in  regard  to  our  conceptions  than  our 
expressions— we  may  attend  to  the  latter  afterwards. 
While  Horace  thought  that  expressions  will  never  fail  with 
luminous  conceptions.  Yet  they  seem  to  be  different 
things,  for  a  nisn  may  have  the  clearest  conceptions,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  no  pleasing  writer ;  while  conce|^ 
tions  of  no  eminent  merit  may  be  very  agreeably  set  olf 
by  a  warm  and  colouring  diction. 

Lucian  happily  describes  the  works  of  those  who  abound 
with  the  most  luxuriant  language,  void  of  ideas.  He  calls 
their  unmeaning  verbosity  anemony-words  (anemone  ver- 
borum;)  for  anemonies  are  flowers,  which,  however  bril* 
liant,  can  only  please  the  eye,  leaving  no  fragrance.  Pratt, 
who  was  a  writer  of  flowing,  but  nugatory  verses,  was 
compared  to  the  cfatjy ;  a  flower  indeed,  Mit  without  the 
fragrance. 

OBOOKAFHICAL   DICTION. 

There  are  many  sciences,  savs  Menage,  on  which  wo 
cannot,  indeed,  compose  in  a  florid  or  elegant  dictifHH^ 
such  as  geographv,  music,  algebra,  geometry,  &c.  When 
Atiicus  requested  Cicero  to  write  on  geogra|^y,  the  latter 
excused  himself,  observing,  that  its  scenes  were  more 
adapted  to  please  the  eye  than  susceptible  of  the  embellish- 
ments of  style.  However,  in  these  kinds  of  sciences,  we 
may  lend  an  ornament  to  their  dryness  by  introducing  oc- 
casionally some  elegant  allusion,  or  noticing  some  incident 
suggested  by  the  object. 

Thus  when  we  notice  some  inconsiderable  place,  for 
instance,  Woodstoeky  we  may  recall  attention  to  the  resi- 
dence of  ChaueeTf  tho  parent  of  our  poetry  ;  or  as  a  late 
traveller,  in  *  an  Autumn  on  the  Rhine,'  when  at  Ingel- 
heini,  at  the  view  of  an  old  palace  built  by  Charlemagne, 
adds,  with  *  a  hundred  columns  brought  from  Rome,'  and 
was  the  scene  of  *  the  romantic  amours  of  that  monarch's 
fair  daughter,  Ibertha,  wiih  Evinhard,  his  secretary  ;'  anu 
viewing  the  Gothic  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  has 
noticed  them  as  having  been  the  haunts  of  those  illustrious 
duvdUera  voleun^  whose  chivalry  consisted  in  pillaging  the 
merchants  and  towns,  till  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  citi- 
zen of  Mayence  persuaded  the  merchants  of 'more  than  a 
hundred  towns  to  form  a  league  against  these  little  princes 
and  counts ;  the  origin  of  tho  famous  Hanseatic  league, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  commerce  of  Europe. 
This  kind  of  erudition  gives  an  interest  to  all  local  histories 
and  associates  in  our  mnmory  the  illustrious  personagss 
who  were  their  inhabitants. 

The  same  principle  of  composition  may  be  carried  with 
the  happiest  efTeci  into  some  dry  investigations,  though  the 
profound  antiquarv  may  not  approve  of  these  sports  of  wit 
or  fancy.  Dr  Arbuihnot,  in  bis  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins, 
Weighbi,  and  Measures,  a  topic  extremely  barren  of 
amusement,  takes  everv  opportunity  of  enlivening  the  dul- 
ne.«s  of  his  ta<k  ;  even  in  these  ma'themaMcal  calculations 
he  betrays  his  wit ;  and  observes,  that '  the  polite  Aiigu^ 
ins,  the  Emperor  of  the  World,  had  neither  any  glass  in 
his  wind'»wg,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back  I'  Tho«e  Uj>es  o* 
glass  and  linen  were,  ind'-ed,  n  .>t  knowA  in  )*if/iyOr  I  ^^' 
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physiciftii  ia  not  le«s  curiout  and  facetious  in  the  aceoant 
•r  tbe/ee*  which  the  Roman  physicians  received. 


Those  wild,  ludicrous,  but  oHen  stupid  histories  entitled 
Legends,  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  rollowinff  ctiw 


Before  colleges  wern  established  in  the  monasteries 
where  the  schools  were  held,  the  professors  in  rhetoric  fre- 

3uenily  gave  their  pupils  the  Ufa  of  some  ssint  for  a  trial  of 
leir  talent  at  ampli/lcatim.  The  students,  being  constant- 
ly at  a  loss  to  furnish  out  their  pa^es,  invented  roost  of  these 
wonderful  adventures,  Jortin  observes,  that  the  Christians 
ased  lo  collect  out  of  Ovid,  Livy,  and  other  pagan  poets  and 
historians,  the  miracles  and  portertts  to  be  found  there,  and 
accommodated  rhem  to  their  own  monks  and  saints.  The 
good  fathers  of  that  age,  whose  simplicity  was  not  inferior 
to  their  devotion,  were  so  delighted  with  these  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  that  they  were  induced  to  make  a  collection  of 
these  miraculous  compositions ;  nut  imagining  that,  at  some 
distant  period,  they  would  become  matters  of  faith.  Yet, 
when  James  de  Voragine,  Peter  Nadal,  and  Peter  Riba- 
deneira,  wrote  the  lives  of  the  saints,  they  sought  for  their 
materials  in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries ;  and,  awaken- 
ing from  the  dust  these  manuscripts  of  amplification,  ima- 
gined they  made  an  invaluable  present  to  the  worid,  by  lay- 
ing before  them  these  voluminous  absurdities.  The  people 
received  these  pious  fictions  with  all  imaginable  simplicity, 
and  as  the  book  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  cuts,  these 
miracles  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  their  eyes.  Tille- 
mont,  Fleury,  Baillet,  Launoi  and  Bnllandus.  cleared  away 
much  of  the  rubbish ;  the  enviable  title  of  OMenLegend, 
by  which  James  do  Voragine  called  his  work,  has  been  die* 
puted ;  iron  or  lead  might  more  aptly  express  the  character 
of  this  folio. 

When  the  world  began  to  be  more  critical  in  their  read- 
ing, the  monks  gave  a  graver  turn  to  their  narratives  ;  and 
became  penurious  <^  thnir  absurdities.  The  faithful  Catho- 
lic contends,  that  the  line  of  tradition  has  been  preserved 
imbroken ;  notwithstanding  that  the  originals  wore  lost  in 
the  general  wreck  of  literature  from  the  barbarians,  or 
came  down  in  a  most  imperfect  state. 

Baronius  has  give  the  lives  of  many  apocryphal  saints ; 
for  instance,  of  a  saint  XinariM  whom  he  calls  a  martyr  of 
Antioeh;  but  it  appears  that  Baronius  having  read  in  Chry- 
•ostom  this  inorrf,  which  signifies  a  compU  or;Nur,he  mistook 
it  f<>r  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  contrived  to  give  the  most 
authentic  biosraphv  of  a  saint  who  never  existed !  The 
Catholics  confess  this  sort  of  blunder  is  not  uncommon,  but 
then  it  is  only  fools  who  Isugh !  As  a  specimen  of  the 
happier  inventions,  one  is  given,  embellished  by  the  dio- 
tiona  of  Gibbon— 

<  Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  hbtory,  I 
am  tempi^  to  distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven 
Steepen;  whose  imaginary  dale  corresponds  with  the  reij^ 
of  tlie  younger  Thecxiosius,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa  by 
the  Vandals.  When  the  Emperor  Decius  persecuted  the 
Christians,  seven  notable  youths  of  Ephesus  concealed 
themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  on  the  side  of  an  adjacent 
mountain ;  where  they  were  doomed  to  perish  bv  the  ty- 
rant, who  eave  orders  that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly 
secured  with  a  pih  of  stones.  They  immediately  fell  into 
a  deep  slumber,  which  was  miraculously  prolonged  witliout 
mjuring  the  powers  of  life,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  eivhty-seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  slaves 
of  Adoliii^,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the  mountain  had 
descended,  removed  the  stones  to  supply  materials  for  some 
rustic  edifice.  The  light  of  the  sun  darted  into  the  cavern, 
and  the  S«iven  Sleepers  were  permitted  to  awake.  Afler 
a  slumber  as  they  thought  of  a  few  hoars,  they  were  press- 
ad  by  the  calls  of  nunger ;  and  resolved  that  Jamblichus,one 
of  their  number,  should  secretly  return  to  the  city  to  pur- 
chase bread  for  the  use  of  his  companions.  The  youth,  if 
we  may  still  employ  that  appellation,  could  no  longer  reco^ 
Btte  the  once  familiar  aspect  of  hisnativa  country ;  and  his 
surprise  was  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  larce  cross, 
trinrophantly  erected  over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus. 
His  smgubr  dress  and  obsolete  language  confounded  the 
hakor,  to  whom  he  otfered  an  ancient  mndal  of  Decius  as 
the  current  coin  of  the  empire ;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the  su^ 
pieion  of  a  secret  treasure,  was  dracged  before  the  judge. 
Their  mutual  inquiries  produced  the  amazing  discovery, 
*hat  two  centuries  were  almost  elapsed  since  Jamblichus 
uA  his  friends  had  escaped  from  the  rage  of  a  Pagan  ty- 


rant. The  bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  clergy,  the  n&agistralMU 
the  people,  and,  it  is  said,  the  Emperor  TheodoTius  himl 
self,  hastened  to  visit  the  cavern  of  the  Seven  Sleepan 
who  bestowed  their  benediction,  related  their  story  aud  «l 
the  same  instant  peaceably  expired. 

<  ThU  popular  tale  Mahomet  learned  when  he  drovn  h« 
camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria ;  and  he  has  introduced  it,  as  a 
dxmnM  reveUHon,  into  the  Koran.  —The  same  story  ku 
been  adopted  and  adorned,  by  the  nations  from  BmtX  lo 
Africa,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion. 

The  too  curious  reader  may  perhaps  require  other  ape. 
cimens  of  the  more  unlucky  inventions  of  this  *  Golden  Le« 
gend ;'  as  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  minds,  tho 
philosopher  will  not  contemn  these  grotesque  fictions. 

TlMse  monks  imagined  that  holiness  was  often  propor* 
tinned  to  a  saint's  filihiness.  St  Ignatius,  say  ihcy,^ 
lighted  to  appear  abroad  with  old  dirty  shoes;  he  nerer 
used  a  comb,  but  let  his  hair  clot ;  and  religiously  absUined 
from  paring  his  nails.  One  saint  atuined  to  such  piety  as 
to  have  near  three  hundred  patches  on  his  breeches ; 
which,  after  his  death,  were  hung  up  in  public  as  an  meem* 
five  to  imitation,  St  Francis  discovered  by  certain  experi- 
ence, that  the  devils  were  frightened  away  by  such  kind  of 
breeches,  but  were  animated  by  clean  dothing  to  tempt 
and  seduce  the  wearers ;  and  one  of  their  heroes  declsres 
that  the  purest  souls  are  in  the  dirtiest  bodies.  On  this 
they  tell  a  story  which  may  not  be  very  agreeable  to  fas- 
tidious delicacy.  Brother  Juniper  was  a  gentleman  per^ 
feet Ij  pious  on  this  principle ;  indeed  so  great  wa«  his 
merit  in  tl^is  species  of  mortification,  that  a  brother  decar^ 
ed  he  could  always  nose  Brother  Juniper  when  within  a 
mile  of  the  monastery,  provided  the  wind  was  at  the  due 
point.  Once,  when  the  blessed  Juniper,  for  he  was  no 
saint,  was  a  cuest,  his  host,  proud  of  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining so  pious  a  personage,  the  intimate  friend  of  8c 
Franas,  provided  an  excellent  bed,  and  the  finest  sheets. 
Brother  Juniper  abhorred  such  luxury.  And  this  too  evi» 
dently  appeared  after  his  sudden  departure  in  the  morning 
unknown  to  his  kind  host.  The  great  Juniper  did  this, 
says  his  biographer,  having  toki  us  what  he  did,  not  so 
much  from  his  habitual  inclinations  for  which  he  was  so 
justly  celebrated,  as  from  his  excessive  pietv,  and  as  niuch 
as  he  could  to  mortify  worMly  pride,  and  'to  show  how  s 
true  saint  despised  clean  sheets. 

Iti  the  life  of  St  Francis  we  find,  among  other  grotesque 
miracles,  that  he  preached  a  sermon  in  a  desert,  but  hi 
soon  collected  an  immense  audience.  The  birds  shrill; 
wari>led  to  every  sentence,  and  stretched  out  their  necks 
opened  their  beaks,  and  when  ho  finished,  dispersed  wit  I 
a  holy  rapture  into  four  companies,  to  report  his  sermon  lo 
all  the  birds  in  the  universe.  A  grasshopper  remained  « 
week  with  St  Francis  during  the  absence  of  the  Virgin 
Marv,  and  pittered  on  his  head.  He  grew  so  companiona- 
ble with  a  nightingale,  that  when  a  nest  of  swallows  began 
to  babble,  he  hushed  them  by  desiring  them  not  to  tittlo- 
tattle  of  their  sister,  the  nightingale.  Attacked  bv  a  wolf, 
with  only  the  sign  manual  of  the  cross,  he  held  a  longdia^ 
lojrue  with  his  rabid  assailant,  till  the  wolf,  meek  as  a  lap- 
dog,  stretched  his  paws  in  the  hands  of  the  saint,  followed 
him  through  towns,  and  became  half  a  Christian. 

This  same  St  Francis  had  such  a  detestation  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  that  he  would  never  suffer  his 
fitllowers  to  touch  money.  A  friar  baring  placed  in  a  win- 
dow some  money  collected  at  the  altar,  he  desinsd  him  to 
take  it  in  his  mouth,  and  throw  it  on  the  dung  of  an  ass ! 
St  Philip  Neriiis  was  such  a^ lover  of  poverty,  that  he  fre- 
quently prayed  that  God  wouM  bring  him  to  that  state  as 
to  stand  in  need  of  a  penny,  and  find  nobody  that  would 
give  him  one ! 

But  Saint  Maeaire  was  so  shocked  at  having  kUted  • 
iooss,  that  he  endured  seven  years  of  penitenee  among  tho 
thorns  and  briars  of  a  forest.  A  circumsuace  which  seeno 
to  have  reached  Moliere,  who  gives  this  stroke  to  the  cha» 
raeter  of  his  TartufTe : 

It  s*lmpute  a  pscb^  la  nMih>dn  bagatelle ; 
Jiisques-Ia  quil  se  viot,  I'autis  jsars*sceoser 
D*avoir  pris  une  puce  en  fiilsaoc  sa  priere, 
Cc  de  PavoIr  tni,  avec  trop  dc  colore ! 

I  give  a  miraculous  incident  respecting  two  pious  mai. 
dens.  The  nicht  of  the  Nativitv  of  Christ,  af\er  the  firoi 
mass,  fhey  both  retired  into  a  soliurv  spot  of  their  nunno- 
rv  till  the  second  mass  was  runir.  One  asked  the  othor, 
''Whv  do  you  want  two  ciishmiuL  fbfriMi^e  onlv  one  7 
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The  other  replied,  *  I  would  place  it  between  us,  for  the 
chiki  Jesua  ;  as  the  Evangelist  tajrs,  where  there  are  two 
or  three  peraont  asiembled  I  am  in  ihe  midst  of  them.' 
Ttds  beinf  done,ihey  sat  down,  feeling  a  most  livelpr  plea- 
rare  at  their  fancy  ;  and  there  they  remained  from  the  Na* 
tivity  of  Christ  to'  ihar  of  John  the  Baptist ;  but  this  great 
interval  of  time  passed  with  these  saintly  maidens  as  two 
boara  woald  appear  to  others.  The  abbess  and  her  nuna 
were  a'jarmed  at  their  absence,  for  no  one  could  give  any 
ftocoant  of  them.  In  the  eve  of  St  John,  a  cowherd  pas»> 
\m%  by  them,  beheld  a  beautiful  child  seated  on  a  cushion 
between  this  pair  of  runaway  nuns.  He  hastened  to  the 
abbess  with  news  of  these  stray  sheep,who  saw  this  lovelv 
child  play&Uy  seated  between  these  nymphs,  who,  with 
blttshtng  countenances,  inquired  if  the  secoiid  bell  had  al- 
ready rang?  Both  parties  were  equally  astonished  to  find 
ovr  young  devotees  had  been  there  from  the  Nativity  of 
Jesus  to  that  of  St  John.  The  abbess  asked  a(\er  the 
child  who  sat  between  them ;  they  solemnly  declared  they 
saw  no  child  between  them,  and  persisted  m  their  story. 

Such  is  one  of  these  miracles  of  *  the  Golden  Legend,* 
iHiich  a  wicked  wit  might  comment  on,  and  see  nothing 
extraordinary  m  the  whole  story.  The  two  nuns  might 
be  mtastng  between  the  Nativities,  and  be  found  at  the 
last  with  a  child  seated  between  them.  Thev  might  not 
chooee  to  account  either  ir>r  their  absence  or  their  child— 
the  only  touch  of  miracle  is,  that  thev  asseverated,  tliey 
s<nr  no  dktft^— that  I  confess  is  a  UttU  hchUd)  too  mtieh. 

The  lives  of  the  saints  bv  Alban  Butler  is  a  learned 
work,  and  the  most  sensible  iiistory  of  these  legends ;  Ri- 
bcdenaira's  lives  of  the  saints  exhibit  more  of  the  legenda- 
ry spirit,  for  wanting  judgment  and  not  faith,  he  is  more 
Tolnrainotts  in  his  detuls,  and  more  ridiculous  in  hia  nar- 


TBB  POKT  KOTAL  lOCIBTr. 

Every  tover  of  letters  has  heard  of  this  learned  societv, 
which,  says  Gibbon,  contributed  so  much  to  establish  in 
France  a  taste  for  just  reasoning,  simplicity  of  stvie,  and 
philosophical  method.  Their  *  Loeic,  or  the  Art  oi* Think- 
ing,' for  its  lucid,  accurate,  and  diversified  matter,  is  still 
an  admirable  wor|^;  notwithstanding  the  writers  at  that 
time  had  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  barbarism  of 
the  scholastic  logic  with  cautious  boldness.  It  was  the 
conjoint  labour  of  Amauld  and  Nicoile.  Europe  has  be* 
nemed  by  the  laboors  of  these  learned  men  :  btit  not  many 
have  attended  to  the  origin  and  dissolution  of  this  literary 
sorirty. 

In  the  year  1637,  Le  Maitre,  a  celebrated  advocate,  re- 
signed the  bar,  and  the  honour  of  being  Comnteilier  (TEtatj 
which  his  nnenmmon  merit  had  obtained  him,  though  then 
only  iwrnty-cighl  years  of  age.  His  brother,  De  Sericourt, 
who  had  followed  the  military  profession,  quitted  it  at  the 
vaiiie  lime.  Consecrating  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God.  thev  retired  into  a  small  house  near  the  Port-Royal  of 
Paris,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  brothers  De  Sacy, 
De  St  Elme,  and  De  V almont.  Amauld,  one  of  their 
most  iHustrious  associates,  was  induced  to  enter  into  the 
Jansenist  controversy,  and  then  it  was  they  encountered 
the  powerful  persecution  of  the  Jesuits.  Constrained  to 
remove  from  that  spot,  they  fixed  their  residence  at  a  few 
leagues  from  Pari?,  and  called  it  Port-Royal  drs  Champa, 
With  theae  ilhistrioos  recluses  many  distiiigui»hed  per- 
sons now  retired,  who  had  given  up  their  parks  and  houses 
to  be  appropriated  to  their  schools  ;  and  this  community 
was  called  the  Society  of  Port-Royid. 

Here  were  no  rules,  no  vows,  no  constitution,  and  no 
ceils  formed.  Prayer  and  study,  and  manual  labour  were 
their  only  occupations.  They  applied  themselves  to  the 
cduraiion  of  youth,  and  raised  up  little  academies  in  the 
•eigbbourliood,  where  the  members  of  the  Port-Roval, 
the  moat  ilhiatrioos  names  of  literary  France,  presided. 
None  considered  his  birth  entitled  him  to  any  exemption 
tnm  their  poUic  oflicea,  relieving  the  ^r  and  attending 
en  the  aick,  and  employing  themselves  in  their  farms  and 
ganJens;  they  were  carpenters,  ploughmen,  gardeners, 
and  viaedreasers,  ftc,  as  if  they  bad  praciisMl  nothing 
abe;  they  studied  physic,  and  surgery,  and  law ;  in  truth, 
it  seems  that  from  reHgious  motives,  these  learned  men 
ttlenifted  to  form  a  community  of  primitive  Christianity. 
The  l>icbesa  of  LongueviAe,  once  a  political  chief,  sa- 
crificed her  ambitioa  on  the  altar  of  Port-Royal,  enlarged 
the  CMonsiie  indoaore  with  spacious  gardens  and  orchards, 
haStt  a  noMe  house,  and  nfien  retreated  to  its  seclusion. 
The  feamed  D'Andtlly,  the  translator  of  Josephus,  afler 


his  studious  huurs,resorted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees; 
and  the  fruit  of  Poii-Royal  became  celebrated  for  its  sixa 
and  flavour.  Presents  were  sent  to  the  Q,uetn-M other  of  i 
France,  Anno  of  Austria,  and  Cardmal  Maxarine,  who 
used  to  call  it  *  Fruiii  beni.'  It  appears  that  *  families  of 
rank,  affluence,  and  piety,  who  did  not  wish  entirely  to  give 
up  their  avocations  in  the  world,  built  themselves  counirv* 
houses  in  the  valley  of  Port-Royal,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  ila  religioua  and  literary  inhabitants.' 

In  uie  solitude  of  Port-Royal  Icoetfie  received  his  educn- 
tion ;  and,  on  his  death-bed  desired  to  be  buried  in  its  ce- 
metery, at  the  feet  of  hia  master,  Hamon.  Amauld,  per- 
secuted, and  dying  in  a  fttreign  country,  still  cast  his  lin- 
ffering  looks  on  this  beloved  retreat,  and  \t{i  the  society 
bis  heart,  which  was  there  inumed. 

Anne  de  Bourbon,  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  erected 
a  house  near  the  Port-Royal,  and  was,  during  her  life,  the 
powerful  patroness  of  these  solitary  and  religious  men :  but 
her  death  in  1679,  was  the  fatal  stroke  which  dispersed 
them  for  ever. 

The  envy  and  the  fears  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  rancour 
against  ArnaoM,  who  with  such  ability  had  exposed  their 
designs,  occasioned  the  destruction  of'^the  Port-Royal  So- 
ciety. £MnamUtj  §nmanite  tuque  adfundamtntvm  in  as  ! 
Annihilate  it,  annihilate  it,  to  its  very  foundations  !  Such 
are  the  terms  in  the  Jesuitic  decree.  The  Jesuits  had 
long  called  the  little  schools  of  Port-Royal  the  hot-beds  of 
heresy.  Gregoire,  in  his  interesting  memoir  of  '  Ruins  of 
Port-koyal,*  nas  drawn  an  affecting  picture  of  that  vir- 
tuous society  when  the  Jesuits  obtained  by  their  intrigues 
an  order  from  government  to  break  it  up.  They  raxeiT  the 
buiMings,  and  ploughed  up  the  very  foundation ;  they  ex- 
haoated  their  hatred  even  on  the  stones,  and  profaned  even 
the  sanctuary  of  the  dead ;  the  corpses  were  torn  out  of 
their  graves,  and  does  were  suffered  to  contend  for  the  rags 
of  their  shrouds,  when  the  Port -Royal  had  no  longer  an 
existence,  the  memory  of  that  asylum  of  innocence  and 
learning  was  still  kept  alive  by  those  who  collected  ihe  en- 
gravinn  representing  that  place  by  Mademoiselle  Horte- 
mels.  The  police,  under  Jesuitic  influence,  at  length  s<  ic- 
ed on  the  plates  in  the  cabinet  of  the  fair  artist .  How 
caustic  was  the  retort  courteous  which  Arnauld  gave  the 
Jesuits—'  I  do  not  fear  your  pen^  but  its  Jbii/c.' 

These  were  men  whom  the  love  of  retirement  had  united 
to  cultivate  literature,  in  the  midst  of  solitude,  of  peace, 
and  of  piety.  They  formed  a  society  of  learned  men,  of 
fine  taste  and  sound  philosophy.  Alike  occupied  on  sa- 
cred, as  well  as  on  profane  i^riiers,  they  edified,  while  thev 
enlightened  the  world.  Their  writings  fixed  the  Frencn 
language.  The  example  of  these  solitaries  shoiHs  how 
retirement  is  favotirable  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Muses :  and  that  by  meditating  in  silence  on  the  ora- 
cles of  taste,  in  imitating  we  roav  equal  ihcm. 

An  interestinjr  anecdote  is  refated  of  Arnauld  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dissolution  of  this  society.  The  dispersion 
of  these  great  men,  and  their  young  scholars,  was  lamented 
b^  every  one  but  their  enemies.*  Many  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  nariicipaied  in  their  sorrows.  The  excellent 
Arnauld,  in  inat  moment,  was  as  closely  pursued  as  if  be 
had  been  a  felon. 

It  was  then  the  Duchess  of  Longuevillc  concealed  Ar- 
nauld in  an  obscure  lodging,  who  assumed  the  dress  of  a 
layman,  wearing  a  sword  and  full-bottomed  wig.  Arnauld 
was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
with  a  physician,  Arnauld  inquired  after  news.  '  They 
talk  of  a  new  book  of  the  Port-Royal,'  replied  the  doctor, 
*  attributed  to  Arnauld  or  to  Sacy  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
to  come  from  Sacy ;  he  does  not  write  so  well.'  '  How, 
Sir!'  exclaimed  the  philosopher,  forgetting  his  sword  and 
wig;  *  believe  me,  m^  nephew  writes  belter  than  I  do.' 
The  physician  eyed  his  patient  with  amazement— he  has- 
tened to  the  Duchess,  and  told  her,  *  The  malady  of  the 
gentleman  you  sent  me  to  is  not  very  serious,  provided  you 
do  not  suffer  him  to  see  any  one,  and  insut  on  his  holding 
hia  tongue.'  The  Duchess,  alarmed,  immediately  had 
Amauld  conveyed  to  her  palace.  She  gave  him  an  apart* 
ment,  concealed  him  in  her  chamber,  and  persisted  to  at» 
tend  him  herself.  *  Ask,'  she  said,  <  what  you  want  o 
the  senrant,  but  it  shall  be  myself  who  shall  br'mg  it  to 
you.' 

How  honoorable  is  it  to  the  female  character,  that  in  all 
similar  events  their  seraibilitv  is  not  greater  than  their  for^ 
titude !  But  the  Duchess  of  Longueville  saw  in  Amauld  A 
model  of  human  fortitude,  which  martyrs  never  excelled. 
Hia  remarkable  reply  to  Nicoile,  when  they  were  bunted 
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fom  place  to  place,  cao  never  be  forgotteii :  Arnauld 
wished  Nicollo  to  assist  hire  in  a  new  work,  when  the  lat- 
ter observed,  *  We  are  now  old,  is  it  not  time  to  rest?' 
*Rest!'  relumed  Arnauld,  *  have  we  not  all  elemttT  to 
fest  in''  The  whole  of  the  Arnauld  family  were  th«»  most 
•ztraordinary  instance  of  that  hereditary  character  which 
w  continued  through  certain  families :  here  it  was  a  sub- 
dme,  and,  perhaps  singular  union  of  learning  with  religion. 
The  Amaulds,  Sacy,  Pascal,  Tilleroont,  with  other  illus- 
trious names,  to  whom  literary  Europe  will  owe  perpetual 
obligations,  combined  the  life  of  tbo  monastery  with  that 
of  the  library. 

THBPBOORZSB   OF  OLD  AGE  IH  VKW  STUDZBS. 

Of  the  pleasures  derivable  from  the  cultivation  of  the  aiia, 
sciences,  and  literature,  time  will  not  abate  the  growing 
passion ;  for  old  men  still  cherish  an  affection  and  feel  a 
youthful  enthusiasm  in  those  pursuits,  when  all  others  have 
ceased  to  interosL  Dr  Ueid,  to  his  last  dav,  retained  a 
most  active  curiosity  in  his  various  studies,  ami  particular^ 
ly  in  the  revolutions  of  modem  chemistry.'  In  advanced 
life  we  mar  resume  our  former  studies  with  a  new  pleasure 
and  in  old  age  we  may  enjov  them  wuh  the  same  relish 
with  which  more  useful  students  commence.  Professor 
DugaldSiewart  tells  us  that  Adam  Smith  observed  to  him 
that  *  of  all  the  amusements  of  old  age,  the  nMMt  grateful 
and  soothing  is  a  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  the  favour- 
ite studies  and  favourite  authors  of  youth--a  remark, 
which  in  his  own  case  seemed  to  be  more  particularlv 
exemplified  while  he  was  repemsing,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  student,  the  tragic  poets  of  ancient  Greece.  I  heard 
him  repeat  the  observauon  more  than  once  while  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides  lay  open  on  his  uble.' 

Socrates  learned  to  play  on  musical  insiraroents  in  his  old 
age ;  Cato,  at  eighty  thought  proper  to  leara  Greek :  and 
Plutarch,  almost  as  late  in  life,  Latin. 

Theophrastua  began  his  admirable  work  on  the  Charac- 
ters of  Men  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety.  He  only  ter- 
ininaled  his  literary  labours  bv  his  death. 

Peter  Rousard,  one  of  the  fathers  of  French  poetry,  ap- 
plied himself  tare  to  study.  His  acute  genius,  and  ardent 
application,  rivalled  those  poetic  models  which  he  admired; 
and  Boccaccio  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  he  com- 
menced his  studies  in  polite  literature. 

The  great  Arnauld  retained  the  vigour  of  his  genius, 
and  the  command  of  his  pen,  to  his  last  day  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  was  siil)  the  great  Arnauld. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  neglected  the  sciences  in  his  youth, 
but  cultivated  them  at  fifty  years  of  age,  and  prodMced 
good  fruit.  His  early  years  w.'re  chiefly  passed  in  farming, 
which  grratly  diverted  him  from  his  studies ;  but  a  re- 
narkable  di8s.ppoiniment  respecting  a  contested  estate,dis- 
gusted  him  with  these  rustic  occupations ;  resolved  to  at- 
Uch  himself  to  regular  studies,  and  literary  society,  he 
sold  his  farms,  and  became  the  most  learned  antiquary  aiid 
iawver.  ' 

Cfolbert  the  famous  French  minister,  almost  at  sixty  ro- 
turned  to  his  Latin  and  law  studies. 

Tellier,  the  chancellor  of  France,  learned  logic,  merely 
for  an  amusement,  to  dispute  with  his  grandchildren. 

Dr  Johnson  applied  himself  to  the  Dutch  language  but  a 
few  years  before  his  death.  The  Marquis  de  Saint  Au- 
lairo,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  began  to  court  the  Muses,  and 
they  crowned  him  with  their  freshest  flowers.  The  verses 
of  this  French  Anacreon  are  full  of  fire,  delicacy,  and 
sweetness.  •' 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  were  the  composition  of  his 
latest  years ;  they  were  begun  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  and 
finished  in  his  sixty < first. 

Ludnvico  Monaldesco,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  116, 
wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  limes,  a  singular  exertion,  notici 
ed  by  Voltaire,  who  himself  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
mstanccs  of  the  progress  of  age  in  new  studies. 

The  mo«t  delightful  of  auto-biographers  for  artists,  is 
••hat  of  Benvenuio  Cellini ;  a  work  of  great  originality, 
which,  was  not  begun  till '  the  clock  of  his  a^e  had  struck 
fiftv-eight.* 

KtHimhert  began  at  forty  to  learn  the  Latin  and  Greek 
.anguagt's,  of  which  he  became  a  maiiter ;  several  students, 
who  afterwards  dis5ir,giiish«id  themselves,  have  commenced 
as  laie  in  life  their  literary  purHiiim.  Osilby,  the  transia* 
lor  of  Homer  and  Virjil,  knew  litile  of  Latin  or  Greek  till 
he  was  pa^t  fifiy ;  and  Franklin'H  philosophical  pursuits  be- 
gan when  he  had  nearly  reached  hi^  fiftieth  year. 

Aocorao,  a  great  lawyer,  oeinp  asked  why  he  began  the 


study  of  the  law  so  late,  answered,  that  indeed  he  began  it 
late,  but  should  therefore  master  it  the  sooner. 

Dryden's  complete  works  form  the  largest  body  of  poetiy 
from  the  pen  of  one  vniter  in  the  English  language ;  yet  b« 
gave  no  public  testimony  of  poetical  abilities  till  his  iwen- 
ty-seventh  year.  In  his  sixty-eighth  year  ha  proposed  to 
translate  the  whole  Iliad ;  and  the  moat  pleasmg  pffT>« 
ductiooB  were  written  in  his  old  age. 

Michael  Angelo  preserved  his  creative  genius  even  in 
exureme  old  ago ;  there  is  a  device  said  to  be  invented  bj 
him  of  an  old  man  represented  in  a  go-eart,  with  an  hour* 
glass  upon  it ;  the  inscription  ^ncora  tnunra  /—Yet  I  am 

LBARNIlfO  ! 

We  have  a  literaiy  curiosity  in  a  favourite  treatise  with 
Erasmus  and  men  of  letters  of  that  period./^  Ratioiu  Sht^ 
dtt,  by  Joachim  Sterck,  otherwise  Fortius  de  Rhingelber^. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  often  carries  him  to  the  verge 
of  ridicule ;  but  something  must  be  granted  to  his  peculmr 
situation  and  feelings ;  for  Baillet  tells  us  that  bis  metliod 
of  studying  had  been  formed  entirely  from  his  own  practi- 
cal knowledge  and  hard  experience ;  at  a  late  period  ol  Kfe 
he  commenced  his  studies,  and  at  length  he  imagined  that 
he  had  discovered  a  more  perpendicular  mode  ofascenWing 
rte  hill  of  science  than  by  its  usual  circuitous  windings 
Hw  work  Mr  Knox  compares  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

Menage,  in  his  Anti-Baillet,  has  a  very  curious  apology 
for  his  writing  verses  in  his  old  age,  by  showing  how  many 
poets  amused  themselves  notwithstanding  their  gray  hairs, 
and  wrote  sonnets  or  epigrams  at  ninety. 
^*  C"»f  in  one  of  his  letters,  humoroiuly  said,  lo  credo 
eh  to  faro  SotMeUo  venti  einoue  oiwii,  o  trenta,  poicheiot^ 
ro  morto.  I  think  I  mav  make  some  sonnets  twenty-five,  or 
perhaps  thirty  years  after  I  shall  be  dead !  Peteau  tells  un 
that  be  wrote  verses  to  solace  the  evils  of  old  ager— 

-- —  Petaviiis  ager 
Cantabat  veteris  quoerens  solatia  morbl. 

Malherbe  declares  the  honours  of  genius  were  his,  y«l 
young—  "  ^  ' 

Jo  les  possedav  Jeune,  et  les  possede  soerrs 
A  la  nn  de  mes  jours . 
Maynard  moralises  on  this  subject, 

En  cheveux  Wanes  11  me  fant  done  aller 
Comma  un  enfant  tons  lea  lours  a  Peoole ; 
Que  je  suls  fou  d^apprendre  a  Won  parler 
Lorsque  la  rooit  viect  mooter  la  parole. 

SPANISH    POETRT. 

Pere  Bouhours  observes,  that  the  Spanish  poets  dis- 
play an  extravairant  imagination,  which  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  eiprie—shall  wo  mytoU?  but  which  evinoon 
little  taste  or  judgment. 

Their  verses  arc  much  in  the  style  of  our  Cowlev— trivia, 
points,  monstrous  metaphors,  and  quaint  conceits.  It  is 
evident  I  list  the  Spanish  poets  im|ioned  this  taste  from  the 
time  of  Merino  in  Italy  ;  but  the  warmth  of  the  Spanish 
climate  appears  to  have  redouWed  it,  and  to  have  blown 
the  kindled  sparksof  chimerical  fancy  to  tlie  heat  of  a  Vul- 
canian  forge. 

Lopes  de  Vega,  in  describing  an  afflicted  shepherdess 
in  one  of  his  pastorals,  who  is  represented  weeping  near 
the  sea-side,  says  *  That  the  sea  joyfullv  advances  to 
gather  her  tears ;  and  that,  having  enclosed  them  in  shells. 
It  converts  them  into  pearls.* 

'  T  el  mar  como  imbidioso 
A  t'lerra  por  las  lairrimas  salia, 
Y  Miesre  de  cosrerlas 
*-as  guarda  in  conchas,  y  convlerte  en  perlas.* 

Villegas  addresses  a  stream- •  Thou  who  runnest  over 
sands  of  gold,  will,  feel  of  silver,»  more  elegant  than  mir 
Shakspeare's  •  Thy  silver  skin  laced  with  thy  golden  blood  • 
yillegas  monstrously  exclaim<  ♦  Touch  mv  breast,  if  you 
doubt  the  power  of  Lvdia's  eyes— you  willfind  it  turned  to 
ashes.  Again— «  Thou  art  so  ^reat  that  thou  canst  onlr 
imitate  thyself  with  thy  own  greatness;'  much  hko  ouV 
N«ne        himself  can  be  his  parallel.* 

Gongora,  whom  the  Soaniardjionce  greatly  admired,  aini 
distinguished  bv  the  epithet  of  7%e  Wonder/Ml,  is  full  ol 
these  pomts  and  conceits. 

He  imagines  that  a  nighringalo,  who  enchant inglv  varied 

her  note«,  and  sang  in  Hiff\-rent  manners,  had  a  hundred 

thousand  other  nightinirales  in  her  breast  which  alternatolv 

sang  through  her  throat—  ^ 

•  Con  diforcncli  tnl,  c«n  srrar la  tanta,     .- 1  ^ 

A  quel  r  yacnor  Horn,  que  sospeeho      2  iC 
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Que  tsine  oiros  cien  mil  denuro  del  pecho 
(^oe  atoerna  su  dolor  jjor  su  gargania.* 

or  »  701111C  and  beautiful  lady  he  sayt,  that  ahe  iam  but 
ft  few  feart  oT  life,  but  many  agtM  of  beauty. 
Muchoa  slgkM  de  hennoaora 
En  pocoa  anoe  de  edad. 

Many  ages  of  beautr  ia  a  falie  thought,  for  beauty  be- 
comes not  more  beautiiul  from  its  age ;  it  would  be  only  a 
saperaanuated  beauty.  A  face  of  two  or  three  agea  old 
could  have  but  few  charms. 

In  one  of  bia  odes  he  addresses  the  River  of  Madrid 
bv  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Streanu  and  the  Vitoount  of 


*  Mansanares,  Mansanarea, 

Os  que  en  lodo  el  ag uatlsmo, 

Esiois  Duque  de  Arroyos, 

T  Visconde  de  los  Rios.' 
He  did  not  venture  to  call  it  a  SpaiuMk  grandee^  for,  in 
free,  it  ia  but  a  shallow  and  dirty  stream;  and  as  duevedo 
wittily  Informs  us,  *  jHfon^anores  is  reduced,  during  the 
summer  aeasoo,  to  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  wicked 
rich  maA,  who  asks  for  water  in  the  depths  of  hell.' 

CoQceminf  this  river  a  pleasant  witicism  is  recorded. 
Tbou«fa  ao  amall,  thisi  stream  in  the  time  of  a  flood  can 
sfM^aJ  itaelf  over  the  neighbouring  fields  ;  for  this  reason 
Philip  tlie  Second  built  a  bridge  eleven  hundred  feet  long ! 
— ^A  S(*aniard  passing  it  one  day,  when  it  was  perfecily 
dry,  observing  this  superb  bridge,  archly  remarked,  <  That 
It  would  be  proper  that  the  bridge  should  be  sold  to  pur- 
chase water.'— £s  aieaesfer,  vender  la  puenie  por  eomprar 


The  fbOowing  elegant  translation  of  a  Spanish  madrigal 
of  the  kind  here  criticised  I  found  in  a  newspaper,  but  it 
is  evidently  by  a  masier-hand. 

On  the  green  margin  of  the  land, 

^Whera  Oaodalhorce  winds  his  way, 

My  lady  lay  : 
With  gnlden  key  Sleep's  gentle  hand 

Had  closed  her  eyes  so  bright — 

Her  eyes,  two  suns  of  light— 

And  bade  his  balmy  dews 

Her  rosy  cheeks  suffuse. 
The  River  Ood  in  slumber  saw  bar  laid, 

He  raised  his  dripping  head. 

With  weeds  overspread, 
Clad  in  his  wzVry  rubes  approached  the  maid, 

And  with  cold  kiss,  like  death, 

Drant:  the  rich  perfume  of  the  maiden's  breath 
The  maiden  felt  that  icy  kiss. 

Her  suns  unclosed,  liieir  flame 

Fall  and  unclouded  on  the  intruder  came. 

Amazed  th*  intruder  felt. 

His  fro  t>y  body  melt. 
And  heapi  the  radiance  on  his  bosom  hiss ; 

And,  forced  in  blind  confiuion  10  retire, 

Leapc  In  the  water  to  escape  the  fire. 

sAnrr  KTREMOirD. 

The  portrait  of  St  Evremond,  delineated  by  his  own 
hand,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  many  readers. 

Thn  writer  pocsessed  delicacy  and  wit,  and  has  written 
well,  but  with  grent  inequality.  His  poetry  is  insipid,  and 
bb  prose  abounds  with  points;  the  antithesis  waa  his  fa- 
vourite flgure,  and  itt  prodigality  fatigues.  The  corapari- 
ioas  he  forms  between  some  of  the  illustrious  ancients  will 
inlereaf  from  their  ingenuity. 

In  bia  day  ir  was  a  literary  fashion  for  writers  to  give 
iheir  own  portraits ;  a  fashion  that  seems  to  have  passed 
over  into  oar  country,  for  Parouhar  has  drawn  his  own 
character  in  a  letter  to  a  lady.  Others  of  our  writers  have 
l^iven  these  aelf-mintatures.  Such  painters  sre,  no  doubt, 
great  flatterers,  and  it  is  rather  their  ingenuity,  than  their 
truth,  which  we  admire  in  these  cabinet  pictures. 

*  I  am  a  phtloeopher,  as  far  removed  from  superstition  as 
from  impieiy  4  a  voluptuary,  who  has  not  less  abhorrence 
uf  debauchery  than  inclination  for  pleasure ;  a  man,  who 
has  never  known  want  or  abundance.  I  occupy  that  sta- 
tion of  life  whxh  is  contemned  by  those  who  possess  every 
thing :  envied  by  those  who  have  nothing,  and  only  re- 
liahM  by  those  who  make  their  felicity  consist  in  the 
exerci«e'of  their  reason.  Young,  I  hated  dissipation-; 
coovineed  that  a  man  must  possess  wealth  to  provide  for 
die  oomfortt  of  a  long  life.  Old,  I  disliked  economy ;  as  I 
believe  that  we  nee4  not  greatly  dread  want,  when  we 
have  bot  a  short  time  to  be  miserable.  I  am  satisfied  with 
what  nature  baa  done  for  roe,  nor  do  I  repine  at  fortune. 


I  do  not  seek  in  men  what  they  have  of  evil,  that  I  na? 
censure ;  I  only  discover  what  they  have  ridiculous,  that! 
may  be  amused.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  detecting  their  fo^ 
hea ;  I  should  feel  a  greater  in  communicating  my  discove- 
ries did  not  my  |>nidence  restrain  me.  Life  is  too  short, 
according  to  my  ideas,  to  read  all  kinds  of  books,  and  ta 
load  our  memories  with  an  endless  number  of  things  at  the 
coat  of  our  judgment.  I  do  not  atuch  myself  to  the  ob- 
servations of  soeniific  men  to  acquire  science ;  but  to  the 
moat  rational  that  I  may  strengthen  my  reason.  Some- 
times, I  seek  fur  more  delicate  minds,  tnat  my  taste  may 


imbibe  their  delicacy ;  sometimes  for  the  jgayer,  that  I  may 
enrich  my  cenius  with  their  gayeiy ;  and,  although  I  con- 
stantly read,  I  make  it  less  my  occupation  than  my  plea-" 


sure.  In  religion,  and  in  friendship,  I  have  only  to  paint 
mjrself  such  as  I  am — in  friendship  more  tender  than  a 
philosopher ;  and  in  religion  as  oonsf  ant  and  auicere  as  a 
youth  who  has  more  simplicity  than  experieuce.  My  piety 
la  composed  more  of  justice  and  charity  than  of  penitence. 
I  rest  my  confidence  on  God,  and  hope  every  thing  from 
his  benevolence.  In  the  bosom  of  providence  I  find  ny 
repose,  and  my  felicity.' 

MSN  or  oEwicrs  DKriciKRT  I  If  convsaiATiov. 

The  student  who  may,  perhaps,  shine  a  luminary  oi 
learning  and  of  genius,  in  the  pages  of  his  volume,  is  founds 
not  rarely,  to  lie  obscured  beneath  a  heavy  cloud  in  collo- 
quial discourse. 

If  you  love  ihe  man  of  letters  seek  him  in  the  privacies 
of  his  study.  It  is  in  the  hour  of  confidence  and  tranquillity 
his  genius  shall  elicit  a  ray  of  intelligence,  more  fervid  than 
the  labours  of  polished  composition. 

The  great  Peter  Comeille,  whose  genius  resembled  that 
of  our  Shakspeare,  and  who  has  so  forcibly  expressed 
the  sublime  sentiments  of  the  hern,  had  nothing  in  his  ex- 
terior that  indicated  his  genius ;  on  the  contrary,  his  con- 
versation was  so  insipid  that  it  never  failed  of  wearying. 
Nature  who  had  lavished  on  him  the  giOs  of  genius]  had 
forgotten  to  blend  with  them  her  more  ordinary  ones.  He 
di<rnot  even  epeak  correctly  lliat  language  of  which  he  was 
such  a  master. 

When  his  friends  represented  to  him  how  much  more  he 
might  please  by  not  disdaining  to  correct  these  trivial  er- 
rors, ho  would  smile  and  say—'  I  am  not  the  ten  Peter 
CorneiUe  P  Descartes,  whose  habits  were  formed  in  soli- 
tude and  meditation,  was  silent  in  mixed  company ;  and 
Thomas  described  his  mind  by  saying  that  he  had  received 
his  intellectual  wealth  from  nature  in  solid  bars,  but  not  in 
current  coin  ;  or  as  Addison  expressed  the  same  idea,  bv 
comparing  himself  to  a  banker  who  possessed  the  wealth 
of  his  friends  at  home,  though  he  carried  none  of  it  in  his 
pocket,  or  as  that  judicious  moralist  Nicolle,  one  of  the 
Port-Royal  Society,  who  said  of  a  scintillant  wit— ^  He 
conquers  me  in  the  drawing-room,  but  he  surrenders  to  me 
at  discretion  on  the  staircase.'  Such  may  say  with  The- 
mistocles,  when  asked  to  play  on  a  lute,— ^<  I  cannot  fiddle, 
but  I  can  make  a  little  villaf^e  a  |^eat  city.' 

The  deficiencies  of  Addison  in  conversation  are  well 
known.  He  preserved  a  n^iid  silence  amongst  strangers ; 
but  if  he  was  silent,  it  was  the  silence  of  meditation.  How 
often  at  that  moment,  he  laboured  at  some  future  Specta- 
tor! 

Mediocrity  can  talk;  but  it  is  for  genius  to  observe. 

The  cynical  Mandeville  compared  Addison,  after  baring 
passed  an  evening  in  his  company,  to  *  a  silent  parson  in 
a  tie-wig.'  It  is  no  shame  for  an  Addison  to  receive  the 
censures  of  a  Mandeville ;  he  has  only  to  blush  when  he 
calls  down  those  of  a  Pope. 

Virgil  was  heavy  in  conversation,  and  resembled  more 
an  ordinary  man  than  an  enchanting  poet. 

La  Fontaine,  says  La  Bruyore,  appeared  coarse,  heavy, 
and  stupid ;  he  could  not  speak  or  describe  what  he  had 
just  seen  ;  but  when  he  wrote  he  was  the  model  of  poe- 
try. 

It  is  very  easy,  said  a  humourous  observer  on  La  Fon- 
taine, to  be  a  man  of  wit  or  a  feol ;  but  to  be  both,  and  that 
too  in  the  extreme  degree,  is,  indeed  admirable,  and  only  to 
be  found  in  him.  This  observation  applies  to  that  fine  na- 
tural genius  Goldsmith.  Chaucer  was  more  facetious  in 
his  tales  than  in  his  conversation,  and  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke  used  to  rally  him  by  saying  that  his  silence  was 
more  agreeable  to  her  than  his  conversation. 

Isocratea,  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  oratorical  compo- 
sitions, was  of  so  timid  a  disposition  that  he  never  ventured 
to  speak  in  public.  He  compared  himcself  to  thewhM- 
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■tone  which  will  not  cut,  but  enablet  oiher  things  to  do 
this ;  for  his  produciioiu  served  as  raodels  to  other  orators. 
Vaucanson  was  said  to  bo  as  much  a  machine  as  any  he 
had  made. 

Dryden  said  of  himself^— <  My  conversation  is  slow  and 
dull,  my  hunxMJr  saturnine  and  reserred.  In  short,  I  am 
none  of  those  who  endeavour  to  break  jests  in  company, 
or  make  repartees. 


What  a  consolation  for  an  aged  parent  to  see  hb  child, 
b?  the  eftbrts  of  his  own  merits,  attain  from  the  humUeat 
ooi^curity  to  distingnished  eminence  !  What  a  trannport 
for  the  mar  nf  sensibility  to  return  to  the  obscure  dwelling 
of  his  parent,  and  to  emorace  him,  adorned  with  public  ho- 
nours. Poor  Vida  was  deprived  of  this  satisfaction  ;  but 
be  is  placed  higher  in  our  esteem  by  the  present  anecdote 
than  even  by  that  classic  composition,  which  rivals  the  Art 
of  Poetry  of  his  great  master. 

Jerome  Vtda,  after  having  long  serred  two  Popes,  at 
length  attained  to  the  episcopacy.  Arrayed  in  the  robes  of 
hi«  new  dijrnity  he  prepared  to  visit  his  aged  parents,  and 
felicited  himself  with  the  raptures  which  the  old  couple 
would  feel  in  embracing  their  son  as  their  bishop.  When 
be  arrived  at  their  village,  he  learnt  that  it  was  but  a  few 
days  since  they  were  no  more !  His  sensibilities  were  ex- 
quisitelv  pained.  The  muse,  elegantly  querulous,  dictated 
,  some  elegiac  verse ;  and  in  the  sweetest  pathos  deplored 
'    the  death  and  the  disappointment  of  his  parents. 

THa    BCUDERIBS. 

Bien  heureux  Scudery,  dont  la  fertile  plume 
Peut  tout  lea  mois  sans  peine  enfanter  un  volume. 

Boileau  has  written  this  couplet  on  the  Scuderies,  the 
brother  and  sister,  both  famous  in  their  day  Utr  composing 
romances,  whidi  they  sometimes  extended  to  ten  or  twelve 
Tolumes.  It  was  the  favourite  literature  of  that  period, 
as  novels  are  now.  Our  nobility  not  unfrequently  conde- 
scended to  translate  these  voluminous  compositions. 

The  diroinuiivo  size  of  our  modem  novels  is  undoubtedly 
an  improvement ;  but  in  resembling  the  size  of  primers,  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  their  contents  had  also  resembled 
llieir  inoffensive  pages.  Our  great  graiidmolheni  were  in- 
commoded with  overgrown  fulios :  and,  instead  of  finish- 
ing the  eventful  history  of  two  lovers  at  one  or  two  sittings, 
it  was  sometimes  six  months,  including  Sundi^^  before 
they  could  get  quit  of  their  Clelias,  their  Cyrus's,  and  Par- 
thunissas. 

Mademoiselle  Scudery,  Menage  informs  us,  had  com- 
posed ninety  voiumea!  She  had  even  finished  another  ro- 
mance, which  she  would  not  give  to  the  public,  whose  taste, 
she  perceived,  no  more  relished  this  kmd  of  works.  She 
was  that  unfortunate  auth<M-  who  lives  to  more  than  nine- 
ty years  of  age;  and  consequently  outlive  their  immofw 
tality. 

She  had  her  jMinegyrists  in  licr  day :  Menage  observes, 
■  What  a  pleasing  description  has  Mademoiselle  Scudery 
made  in  her  Cyrus,  of  the  little  court  at  Ramboiiillet !  A 
thousand  things  in  the  romances  of  this  learned  lady  ren- 
der them  inestimable.  She  has  drawn  from  the  ancients 
their  happiest  passages,  and  has  even  improved  upon 
fhem ;  like  the  prince  in  the  fable,  whatever  she  touches 
becomes  gold.  We  may  read  her  works  with  great  profit, 
if  we  possess  a  correct  taste,  and  love  instnicuon.  Those 
who  censure  their  lengihf  only  show  the  littleness  of  their 
iudgment ;  as  if  Homer  and  Virgil  were  to  be  despised, 
because  many  of  their  books  are  filled  with  episodes  and 
incidents  that  necessarily  retard  the  conclusion.  It  does 
not  require  much  penetration  to  observe  that  Cynu  and 
Qeiia  are  a  species  of  the  epie  poem.  The  epic  must  em- 
brace a  number  of  events  to  suspend  the  course  of  the 
narrative ;  which  only  uking  in  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
hero,  would  terminate  too  soon  to  display  the  skill  of  the 
poet.  Without  this  artifice,  the  charm  of  uniting  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  episodes  to  the  principal  subject  of  the 
romance  would  be  lost.  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  has  so 
well  treated  them,  and  so  apdy  introduced  a  variety  of 
beautiful  passages,  that  nothing  m  Ihia  kind  ia  comparable 
10  bw  productions.  Some  ezpreerions,  and  certain  ttrnw, 
have  become  somewhat  obsolete,  all  tbe  reet  will  last  for 
ever,  and  outlive  the  criticisma  they  have  uadergone.' 

Menage  haa  here  certainly  miered  n  false  prophecy. 
The  curiouB  only  look  over  her  romanoee.  They  contain 
Aoubtlesa  many  beautiful  iBveataoaf  the  misfortune  is, 


that  time  and  pattenee  are  rare  requisites  for  tbe  enj< 
of  the»e  Iliads  in  prose. 

*  The  ntisforiune  of  her  having  written  too  abundantly 
has  occasioned  an  unjust  contempt,'  says  a  French  critic 
*  We  confess  there  are  many  heavy  and  tedious  passages 
in  her  voluminous  romances ;  but  if  we  cimsider  that  inUie 
Cleiia  and  the  Artemene  are  to  be  found  inimitable  delicate 
touches,  and  many  splendid  parts  which  would  do  honour 
lo  some  of  our  living  writers,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  ^reat  defects  of  all  her  works  arise  from  her  not  wri- 
ting in  an  age  when  taste  had  reached  the  acni^  of  cultiva^ 
tion.  Such  is  her  erudition  that  the  French  place  her 
next  to  the  celebrated  Madame  Dacier.  Her  works,  con* 
taining  many  secret  intrigues  of  the  court  and  city,  her 
readers  must  have  keenly  relished  mi  their  early  publica* 
tion.' 

Her  Artamenes,  or  the  Great  Cyrus,  and  principally  her 
Cleiia,  are  representations  of  what  then  passed  at  the  court 
of  France.  The  Mm  of  the  Kiigdom  of  Tendemem,  m 
Cleiia,  appeared,  at  the  time,  as  the  happiest  invention. 
This  once  celebrated  eia|>  is  an  allegory  which  distingubh- 
es  the  difl^erent  kinds  of  tenderness,  which  are  reduced  to 
esteem,  gratitude,  and  inclination.  The  map  represents 
three  rivers,  which  have  these  three  names,  and  on  which 
are  situated  three  towns  called  Tenderness  :  Tenderness 
on  IneHnation ;  Tenderness  on  £ateem  :  and  Tenderness 
on  Gratitude,  Pleating  AiUwtiona^  or  PetU  Soina,  is  a 
village  very  bpaiitifully  situated.  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
dery was  extremely  proud  of  this  little  allegorical  map ;  and 
had  a  terrible  controversy  with  another  writer  about  its 
originality. 

George  Scudery,  her  brother  and  inferior  in  genius, 
had  a  striking  singularity  of  characlnr : — he  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  votsries  to  the  universal  divinity  of  Vanity. 
With  a  heated  imagination,  entirely  destitute  of  judgment, 
his  military  character  was  continually  exhibiting  itself  by 
that  peaceful  instrument  the  pen,  so  that  he  exhibits  k  most 
amusing  contrast  of  ardent  feelings  in  a  cool  situation  ;  not 
liberally  endowed  with  genius,  but  abounding  with  its  sem- 
blance in  the  tire  of  eccentric  gasconade;  no  man  has 
Eourtrayed  his  own  character  with  a  bolder  colouring  tbais 
imself  in  his  numerous  prefaces  and  addresses ;  Kiirroiind- 
ed  by  a  thousand  self-illusions  of  the  most  sublime  class, 
every  thing  that  related  to  himself  had  an  Homeric  gran- 
deur of  conception. 

In  an  epistle  to  the  Duke  of  Montmorency,  he  says,  <  1 
will  learn  to  write  with  my  left  hand,  that  my  right  hand 
may  more  nobly  be  devoted  to  your  service ;'  and  alluding 
to  his  pen,  (/Mime,)  declares,  *  he  comes  from  a  family 
who  never  uxed  one,  but  to  stick  in  tJieir  hats.'  When  he 
solicits  small  favours  from  the  great,  he  assures  them  '  that 
princes  must  not  think  him  importunate,  and  that  his  writ- 
ings are  merely  inspired  by  bis  own  individual  interest; 
no!  he  exclaims,  I  am  studious  only  of  your  gbry,  while  I 
am  careless  of  my  own  fortune.'  And  indeed,  to  do  hmi 
but  justice,  he  acted  up  to  those  romantic  feelings.  After 
he  had  published  his  epic  of  Alaric,  Christina  of  Sweden 
proposed  to  honour  him  with  a  chain  of  gokl  of  the  value  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  provided  he  would  expunge  from  bis 
epic  the  eulociums  he  had  bestowed  on  the  Count  of  Garw 
die,  whom  she  had  disgraced.  The  epical  soul  of  Scud- 
ery maipianimously  scorned  the  bribe,  and  replieid,  that  *  if 
tho  chain  of  cold  should  be  as  weighty  as  that  chain  meA. 
tioned  in  the  history  of  the  Incas,  iwill  never  destroy  any 
altar  on  which  I  have  sacrificed !' 

Proud  of  his  boasted  nobility  and  erratic  life,  he  thus  ad- 
dresses the  reader :  '  You  will  lighlly  pass  over  any  faulu 
in  my  work,  if  you  reflect  that  I  have  employed  the  greater 
part  of  my  life  in  seeing  the  finest  paru  of  Europe,  and 
that  I  have  passed  more  days  in  the  camp  than  in  the  li- 
brary. I  have  used  more  matches  to  light  ray  musket 
than  to  light  my  candles ;  I  know  better  how  to  arranf  e 
columns  m  the  field  than  those  on  paper ;  and  to  square 
battalions  better  than  to  round  periods.'  In  his  first  puMi- 
ration,  he  began  his  literary  career  perfectly  in  character, 
by  a  challenge  to  his  critics! 

He  is  the  author  of  sixteen  plays,  chieily  heroic  traf*- 
dies;  children  who  all  boar  the  features  m  their  &lher. 
He  first  introduced  in  his  *  L' Amour  Tyraanique'  a  striet 
observance  of  the  Aristotelian  imities  of  time  sad  plaees 


and  the  necessity  and  advanuges  of  this  regulaUon  ar* 
urged,  which  only  shows  that  Aristotle  goes  Iwt  little  to 
the  composition  of  a  pathetic  tragedy.  In  bis  last  drama, 
*  Amrinius,'  be  extravagantly  soatters  his  panegynes  «■ 
>to  fifteen  predecessors ;  buteftlm  prsMntoMibe  hastke 
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BKMt  ezabed  nolioo  :  k  is  the  quhiteMeiice  *if  Scudery  ■ 
iUi  BigeoioaB  chiic  call*  it  *  The  downfall  of  nM»diocriiy !' 
ft  is  aniuiB^to  Ibten  to  this  blauax  prvfaoe--*  At  length, 
reader,  noihios  remains  for  iiie  but  to  mention  the  great 
AmuDtos  which  I  now  present  to  rou,  and  by  which  I  nave 
resoWed  to  close  my  long  and  laborious  course.  It  is  in- 
deed my  naster-piece !  and  the  most  finished  work  that 
ever  came  Trom  my  pen ;  for  whether  we  examroe  the  faUe, 
the  maaaers,  the  semimenls,  or  the  versification,  it  is  cer- 
tain thai  I  never  peribrmed  any  thing  so  just,  so  great,  nor 
OMMne  beantiTuI ;  and  if  my  labours  could  ever  deserve  a 
crown,  I  woald  claim  it  for  this  work !' 

The  actions  of  this  singular  personage  were  in  unison 
with  his  writings ;  he  gives  a  pompous  descripfion  of  a 
most  oairoportant  ffovemment  which  he  obtained  near 
Marseilles,  but  all  iJie  grandeur  existed  only  in  our  au- 
thor's heated  imagination.   Bachanmount  and  De  la  Cha- 

le,  two  wits  of  those  times,  in  their  playful  *  Voyage' 
it  with  humour : 


peDe.tw 
describe 


Mais  11  faut  voos  parler  du  Fort 
Q,ai  sans  doute  est  une  merveille  ; 
C*est  noire  dame  de  la  garde 
Gouvemement  commode  eibeau, 
A  qiif  soffit  pour  lout  garde, 
ITn  Suisse  avec  sa  halebarcw 
Poioc  sur  la  poite  du  chateau  ' 

A  fort  verr  commodiously  guarded  ;  onlv  reouiring  one 
sentinel,  and' that  sentinel  a  soldier  painted  on  the  door! 

In  a  poem  on  his  disgust  with  the  world,  he  tHIs  us  how 
■  timaie  ha  has  been  with  princes :  Europe  has  known 
htm  ihroagh  ail  her  provinces ;  he  ventured  every  thing  in 
e  ibousand  combats : 

L*on  me  rit  obeir,  l*oo  me  vh  commander, 
Et  mon  poll  tout  poudreux  a  blanch!  sous  les  annes ; 
I)  esc  pen  de  beaux  arts  ou  je  ne  sois  Instruh ; 
En  fMtMe  et  en  vers,  mon  nom  fit  qnelque  bruit ; 
El  par  plus  d*un  chemin  je  parrins  Ilia  gkrfre  ! 

IMITATED. 

Frinces  wsre  proud  my  friendship  to  proclaim. 
And  Europe  gated  wherever  her  Hero  came  * 
IsTacp'd  the  laurels  of  heroic  strire, 
The  tnousand  perils  ofa  soldier's  life  I 
Obedieni  In  the  ranks  each  toilful  day ! 
Though  heroes  soon  command,  they  first  obey. 
Twas  not  (br  me,  too  long  a  time  to  yield  ! 
Bom  ior  a  chieftain  in  the  tcnied  field ! 
Around  my  plumed  helm,  mj  silvery  hair 
Hunr  like  an  honourM  wreath  of  age  and  cars ; 
The  ftoei  arts  have  charm'tl  my  studious  boors, 
Verrd  in  their  mysteries,  skilful  in  their  powers ; 
In  verse  and  prose  my  equal  genius  glow*d, 
FursRiing  gk>ry,  by  no  single  road  I 

Soeh  was  the  vain  George  Scudery !  whose  heart  how- 
ever wan  warm :  wttrty  coold  never  degrade  hiin ;  adveiv 
nty  never  lm>ke  down  his  magnanimous  spirit ! 

DB  X.A  KOCacrOCCAtTLT. 


The  maxims  of  ihu  noMe  author  are  in  the  hands  of 
every  one.  To  those  who  choose  to  derive  every  motive 
and  erery  action  from  the  solitary  principle  of  9elf4ove, 
they  are  inestimable.  They  form  one  continued  satire  on 
hiunan  nature ;  but  they  are  not  reconcilable  to  the  feejings 
of  the  roan  of  more  generous  disposilions,  or  who  passes 
through  life  with  the  firm  mtegrity  of  virtue,  ^ven  at  court 
we  find  a  Sully,  a  Malesherbes  and  a  Clarendon,  as  well 
as  a  Rochefoucaolt  and  a  Chesterfield. 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  says  Segrais,  had  not 
stodied  ;  but  he  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful  degree  of 
dineemoHmtf  and  knew  the  world  perfectly  well.  This 
aflbrded  him  op|portunities  of  making  reflections,  and  re- 
dociBf  into  maxnns  those  discoveries  which  he  had  made 
IB  the  heart  of  man,  of  whieh  he  displayed  an  admirable 


It  is  perlia|M  worthy  of  observation  that  this  celebrated 
P^aoeb  duke,  aoeonbiff  to  Olivet  in- his  History  of  the 
fVsMk  Aendemy,  eoold  oever  sumoKNi  rssolation,  at  his 
daetioB,  tn  address  the  academy.  Although  chosen 
■fftiii.ha  Mvnr  eDCered ;  fiir  soeh  was  his  tanudity,  that 
kneoold  sot  ftea  as  andisBee  and  nroooBncn  the  usual 
MHpfiHMQC  «■  his  iBirodactioii ;  ha  whose  eonrmge,  whose 
feML  aad  whom  genua,  were  alike  distrngoitbed.  The 
faelflblhitK>PPW»^Mad.da8«vigMhthat  Roeba- 


foucault  lived  a  ckM«  domestic  life ;  and  that  there  miat 
be  at  least  as  murh  thtorttieal  as  pnetieal  knowledge  in 
the  opinions  of  such  a  retired  philoeopher. 

Chesterfield,  our  English  Rochefoucaolt,  we  are  also  ilH 
formed,  possessed  an  admirable  knowledge  of  the  heart  of 
man ;  and  he  too  has  draw«  a  similar  picture  of  human 
nature !  These  are  two  nobU  oMtkon  whose  chief  studies 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  eowtt.  May  it  not  be  possi« 
ble,  allowing  these  authors  not  to  have  written  a  sentence 
of  apocrypha,  that  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  in  ktaman  mn 
Iwrs  as  in  the  satellites  of  Power  ? 

PRIOa's  HAWS  OAK VI L. 

Were  we  to  investigate  the  geneakigy  of  our  best  m<^ 
dem  stories,  we  should  often  discover  the  illegitimacy  of 
our  favourites ;  we  should  indeed  trace  them  frequently  to 
the  East.  My  well-read  friend  Mr  Douce,  has  collected 
materials  for  such  a  work  ;  but  his  modesty  has  too  long 
prevented  him  from  receiving  the  gratitude  of  the  curious 
m  literature. 

The  story  of  the  ring  of  Hans  Carvel  is  of  very  ancieirt 
standing,  as  are  most  of  the  tales  of  this  kind. 

Menace  says  that  Poggius,  who  died  in  1459,  has  the' 
merit  of  its  invention ;  but  I  suspect  he  only  related  a  ver/ 
popular  story. 

Rabelais,  who  has  given  it  in  his  peculiar  manner, 
changed  its  original  name  of  Philelphus  to  that  of  Hana 
Csrvel. 

This  tale  is  likewise  in  the  eleventh  of  Lf$  Cent  JVoii- 
assies.  NouvetleM  collected  in  1461,  fur  the  amusement  of 
Louis  Xf ,  when  Dauphin,  and  living  in  solitude. 

Ariosto  has  borrowed  it,  at  (he  euA  of  bis  fifth  Satire , 
but,  by  his  pleasant  manner  erf* relating  it,  it  is  fairly  appro- 
priated. 

In  a  collection  of  novels  at  Lyons,  in  1556,  it  is  alsoeiiH 
ployed  in  the  eleventh  novel. 

Celio  Malespini  has  it  again  in  page  t88  of  the  second 

fart  of  his  Two  Hundred '  Novels,  printed  at  Venice  in 
009. 

Fontaine  has  prettily  set  it  off,  snd  an  anonymous  writer 
baa  composed  it  in  Latin  Anacreontic  verses ;  and  at 
length  our  Prior  has  given  it  in  his  best  manner,  with 
equal  gaiety  and  freedom.  After  Ario<tto,  La  Fontaine, 
and  Prior,  let  us  hear  of  it  no  more ;  yet  this  has  been 
done. 

Voltaire  has  a  curious  essay  to  show  that  roost  of  our 
best  modern  stories  and  plots  'originally  belonged  to  the 
eastern  nations,  a  fact  which  has  been  made  more  evident 
by  recent  resesrches.  The  Amphitrion  of  Moliere  waa 
an  imitation  of  P.autus,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks, 
and  they  took  it  from  the  Indians !  It  is  given  by  Dow  in 
his  Hisitory  of  Hindostan.  In  Captain  Scott's  Talcs  and 
Anecdotes  fnrni  Arabian  writers,  we  are  surprised  at  find- 
mg  so  many  of  our  favourites  very  ancient  orientalists.— 
The  Ephesian  Matron,  versified  bj  La  Fontaine,  waa 
borrowed  from  the  Italians ;  it  is  to  bo  found  in  Petronius, 
snd  Petronius  had  it  from  the  Greeks.  But  where  did  the 
Greeks  find  it?  In  the  Arabian  Tales  !  And  from  whence 
did  the  Arabian  fabulists  borrow  it  7  From  the  Chinese ! 
It  is  found  in  Du  Halde,  who  collected  it  from  the  Versions 
of  the  Jesuits. 

THE  STUDEHT  Ilf  THE  METBOPOLIS. 

A  man  of  letters,  who  is  more  intent  on  the  acquisitions 
of  literature  than  on  the  plots  uf  politics,  or  the  speculations 
of  commerce,  will  find  a  deeper  solitude  in  a  populous  me« 
tropolia  than  if  he  had  retreated  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
country. 

The  student  who  is  no  flatterer  of  the  little  passions  of 
men,  will  not  he  much  incommoded  by  their  presence, 
C^bbon  paints  his  own  situation  in  the  heart  of  the  fashion* 
able  world.—'  I  had  not  been  endowed  by  art  or  nature 
with  those  happy  gifts  of  confidence  and  address  which  un- 
lock every  door  and  every  bosom.  While  coaches  were 
rattling  through  Bond-street,  I  have  passed  many  a  solitary 
evening  in  my  lodging  with  my  hooks.  I  withdrew  without 
reluctance  from  the  noisy  and  extensive  scene  of  crowds 
without  company,  and  dissipation  without  pleasure.'  And 
even  after  he  had  published  the  first  volume  of  his  History, 
he  observes  that  in  London  his  confinement  was  soliUry 
and  sad ;  *the  many  forgot  mf  existenpe  when  they  saw  ma 
no  longer  at  Brookes's,  and  the  few  who  somethaes  had  a 
Ihoughl  on  their  fiiend,  were  deuined  by  business  or  plea, 
sore,  and  I  was  proud  and  happy  if  I  couM  prevail  om 
way  bookaaOer  Btaaaly  to  snftveii  the  dobass  of  the  •▼•Wf- 
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A  situation  very  elegantly  described  in  the  beautifully- 
polished  veraes  of  Mr  Rogers,  in  his  *  Epistle  to  a 
Friend  ;• 

When  from  his  classic  dreams  ihe  student  steals 
Amid  the  buzz  of  crowds,  the  whirl  of  wheels, 
To  muse  unnoticed,  while  around  him  press 
The  meteor- forms  of  equipage  and  drees ; 
Alone  in  wonder  lost,  be  seems  to  stand 
A  very  stranger  In  his  native  land. 

He  compares  the  student  to  one  of  the  seven  sleepen  in 
the  ancient  legend. 

J)e$earte8  residing  in  the  commercial  city  of  Amsterdam, 
writing  to  Balzac,  illustrates  these  descriptions  with  great 
force  and  vivacity. 

You  wish  to  retire ;  and  your  intenlioo  is  to  seek  the  so- 
litude of  the  Chartreux,  or,  possibly,  some  of  the  most 
baauiifui  provinces  of  France  and  Italy.  I  would  rather 
advise  jou,  if  you  wish  to  observe  mankind,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  lose  yourself  in  the  deepest  solitude,  to  join 
me  in  Amsterdam.  I  prefer  this  situation  to  that  even  of 
TOur  delicious  villa,  where  I  spent  so  great  a  part  of  the 
East  year ;  for  however  agreeable  a  country-house  may  be, 
a  thousand  little  conveniencies  are  wanteo,  which  can  only 
be  found  in  a  city.  One  is  not  alone  so  frequently  in  the 
Country  as  one  could  wish :  a  number  of  impertinent  visi- 
ters are  continually  beseiging  you.  Here,  as  all  the  world, 
except  myself,  is  occupied  in  commerce,  it  depends  merely 
on  myself  to  ii?c  unknown  to  the  world.  I  walk  every  day 
amongst  immense  ranks  of  people,  with  as  much  tranquil- 
lit  v  as  you  do  in  your  green  valleys.  The  men  I  meet 
with  make  the  same  impresRion  on  my  mind  as  would  the 
trees  of  your  forests,  or  the  flocks  of  sheep  crazing  on  your 
common.  The  busy  hum  too  of  these  merchants  does  not 
disturb  one  more  than  the  puHing  of  your  brook*.  If  some- 
times I  amuse  myself  in  coniemplalins  their  anxious  mo- 
tions, I  receive  the  same  pleasure  which  you  do  in  observ- 
ing tha«e  men  who  cultivate  your  land  ;  for  I  reflect  that 
the  end  of  all  their  labours  i^  to  embellish  the  city  which  I 
inhabit,  and  to  anticipate  all  my  wants.  If  you  contero- 
plate  with  delight  the  fruits  of  your  orchards,  with  all  the 
rich  promises  of  abundance,  do  you  think  I  feel  less  in  ofc^ 
servinz  9to  many  fleets  that  convey  to  me  the  productions 
of  uiiher  India  ?  What  spot  on  earth  could  you  find,  which 
like  this,  can  so  interest  your  vanity  and  gratify  your 
taste  ? 

'    THE  TALMUD. 

The  Jews  havo  their  Talmud  ;  the  Catholics  their  Le- 
gends of  Saints ;  and  the  Turks  their  Sonnah.  The  Pro- 
testant has  nothin?  but  his  Bible.  The  former  are  three 
kindred  works.  Men  have  imagined  that  the  more  there 
is  to  be  believed,  the  more  are  the  merits  of  the  believer. 
Hence  all  tradiHonuts  formed  the  orthodox  and  the  strong- 
est party.  The  word  of  Oed  in  lost  amidst  those  heaps  of 
human  inventions,  sanctioned  by  an  order  of  men  connect- 
ed with  reliL'i«Mis  duties  ;  they  ought  now,  however,  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  Curiosities  of  Literature.  I  give  a 
sufficiently  ample  account  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Legends  . 
but  of  the  Sonnah  I  only  know  that  it  is  a  collection  of  the 
traditionHl  opinions  of  tne  Turkish,  prophets,  directing  the 
observance  of  petty  superstitions  not  mentioned  in  the 
Koran.  i 

The  TALMt7D  is  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions,  which 
have  been  oreMy  preserved.  It  comprises  the  Mishita, 
which  is  the  text,  and  the  Gemara,  its  commentary.  The 
whole  forms  a  complete  system  of  the  learning,  ceremo- 
nies, civil  and  canon  laws  of  the  Jews;  treating  indeed  on 
all  subjects ;  even  gardening,  manual  arts,  he.  The  rigid 
Jews  persuaded  themselves  that  these  traditional  explica- 
tions are  of  divinn  origin.  The  Pentateuch,  say  they,  wa| 
written  out  by  their  legislator  before  his  death  in  thirteen 
copies,  distributed  among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  remain- 
ing one  deposited  in  the  ark.  The  oral  law  Moses  con- 
tinually taught  in  the  Sanhedrim,  to  the  elders  and  the  rest 
of  the  people.  Ths  law  was  repeated  four  times ;  but  the 
interpretation  was  delivered  only  b^  word  of  mouth  f mm 
generation  to  generation.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  the  flight 
fr'>m  Egypt,  the  memory  of  the  people  became  treacherous, 
and  Moses  was  constrained  to  repent  thia  oral  law,  which 
had  been  conveyed  bv  successive  tradirionists.  Such  is 
the  account  of  honest  David  Levi :  it  is  the  creed  <^ every 
rabbin.     David  believed  in  oyery  thing,  but  in  Jesus. 

This  history  of  the  Talmud  some  mclined  to  suppose 
apocryphal,  even  among  a  few  of  tbr  Jews  themselves. 


When  these  traditions  first  appeared,  the  keenest  contro- 
versy has  never  been  able  to  determine.  It  cannot  be  de« 
nied  that  there  existed  traditions  among  the  Jews  in  th« 
time  of  Jesus  Christ.  About  the  second  century  they 
were  industriously  collected  by  Rabbi  Juda  the  holy,  the 
prince  of  the  rabbins,  who  enjoyed  the  favoiirof  Antonmiis 
Pius.  He  has  the  merit  of  girjng  some  order  to  this  rtry 
multifarious  collection. 

It  appears  that  the  Talmud  was  compiled  by  certais 
Jewish  doctors,  who  were  solicited  for  this  purpose  by  theii 
nation,  that  they  might  have  something  to  oppose  to  theii 
Christian  adversaries. 

The  learned  W.  Wotton,  in  bis  curious  'Discoursei '  o« 
the  traditions  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  supplies  an 
analysis  of  this  vast  collection  ;  he  has  translated  entire 
two  divisions  ot  this  code  of  traditional  laws  with  the  ori- 
ginal text  and  the  notes. 

There  are  two  Talroads :  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Baby* 
Ionian.  The  last  is  the  most  esteemed,  because  it  is  toe 
most  bulky. 

R.  Juda,  the  prince  of  the  rabbins,  committed  to  writinf 
all  these  traditions,  and  arranged  them  under  six  ^oerai 
heads,  called  orders  or  classes.  The  subjects  are  indeed 
curious  for  philosophical  inquirers,  and  multifarious  as  the 
events  of  civil  life.  Every  order  is  formed  of  treatittt  .* 
overy  treatite  is  divided  into  ehaptergy  every  chapter  into 
micmuM,  which  word  means  mixtures  or  miscellanies,  in 
the  form  of  apAorisms.  In  the  first  part  is  discussed  what 
relates  to  seeds, /ruifs,  and  treet ;  in  the  second, /ecuft ;  in 
the  third,  women,  their  duties,  their  disorderMf  marriagee, 
divorctt^  eonfracl*,  and  nuptiale;  in  the  fourth,  are  treated 
the  damages  or  losses  sustained  by  beasts  or  men  ;  of 
tfiinge  found ;  deponlt;  vsunee;  rentt;  forma;  partner^ 
s^'ps  in  commerce ;  inherUanee  ;  mdu  and  purchases ;  oaths ; 
witnesses ;  arrests ;  idolatry ;  and  here  are  named  those  by 
whom  Ihe  oral  law  was  received  and  preserved.  In  the 
fifth  part  are  noticed  sacrifices  and  hoiy  things ;  and  the 
sixth  treats  of  puri/ications ;  vessds ;  Jfumiture ;  elothn; 
houses ;  leprosy  ;  b<ahs ;  and  numerous  other  articles.  AU 
this  forms  the  Mishita. 

The  Gemara  that  is,  the  eomplemenij  or  perfection,  con- 
tains the  Disputes  and  the  Opinions,  of  the  Rabbiits  on 
the  oral  traditions.  Their  last  decisions.  Ir  must  be 
confessed  that  absurdities  are  sometimes  elucidated  by 
other  absurdities;  but  there  are  many  admirable  things  in 
this  vast  repository.  The  Jews  have  such  veneration  for 
this  compilation,  that  they  compare  the  holy  writings  to 
water f  and  the  Talmud  to  wine ;  the  text  of  Moses  lo  pep- 
per,  but  the  Talmud  to  aromatics.  Of  the  twelve  hours  of 
which  the  day  is  composed,  they  tell  us  that  (M  employs 
nine  to  study  the  Talmud,  and  only  three  to  read  the  wnt^  f 
ten  law! 

St  Jerome  appears  evidently  to  allude  to  this  work,  and 
notices  its  *  Old  Wives*  Tales,'  and  the  fiithiness  of  some 
of  its  matters.  The  truth  is,  that  the  rabbins  resembled 
the  Jesuits  and  Casuists ;  and  Sanchez's  work  on  *  Matrix 
monio^  is  well  known  to  agitate  matters  with  such  scrvm. 
lous  nieetieSf  as  to  become  the  most  oflTensive  thing  possinlc. 
But  as  among  the  schoolmen  and  the  casuists  there  have 
been  great  men,  the  same  happened  to  these  gemaraists. 
Maimonides  was  a  pillar  of  light  amonc  their  darkness. 
The  antiquity  of  this  work  is  of  itself  suiliciont  to  make  it 
very  curious. 

A  specimen  of  the  topics  may  be  shown  from  the  table 
and  contents  of*  Mishnic  Titles.'  In  the  order  of  seeds, 
we  find  the  following  heads,  which  presents  no  uninteresU 
ing  picture  of  the  pastoral  and  pious  ceremonies  df  the  a»- 
cient  Jews. 

The  Mishna,  entitled  the  Coraer,  i.  e.  of  the  field.  The 
laws  of  gleaning  are  commanded  according  to  Leviticus ; 
xix,  0, 10.  Of  the  comer  to  be  left  in  a  corn-field.  When 
the  comer  is  due,  and  wh«n  not.  Of  the  forgotten  sheaf. 
Of  ears  of  com  left  in  gathering.  Of  grapes  left  upon  the 
vine.  Of  olives  left  upon  the  trees.  When  and  where 
the  poor  may  lawfully  glean.  What  sheaf,  or  olives,  or 
grapes,  may  be  looked  upon  to  be  forgotten,  and  what  not. 
Who  are  the  proper  witnesses  concerninfr  the  poor's  due, 
to  exempt  it  from  tithing,  &c.  They  distinguish  uncir- 
cumcised  fruit:— it  is  unlawful  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  any 
tree  till  the  fifth  year  of  its  growth  :  the  first  three  years 
of  its  bearing,  it  is  called  uncircumcised  ;  the  fourth  is  of- 
fered to  Qod ;  and  the  fifth  may  be  eaten. 

The  Mishna,  entitled  Heferog-eneoiis  Aff«fitres,  contains 
several  e*irious  horticultural  particulars.    Of  divisions  bo- 
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ivwa  prden-beds  wad  fields,  that  the  produce  of  the  teve- 
nlsorts of  grsios  or  weds  my  appetr  diiUnct.  OT  the 
diatanee  between  evenr  epedee.  DuUneee  between  Tinet 
planted  in  corn-fields  rrom  one  another  and  from  the  corn ; 
between  vines  planted  ngninst  hedces,  walls,  or  espaliers, 
and  vtj  thmg  sowed  near  them.  Various  causes  relating 
to  TineTards  planted  near  taj  forbidden  seeds. 

In  their  serentb,  or  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  nro- 
doN  of  afl  eiUtes  was  men  up  to  the  poor,  one  oT  toeir 
ngnlations  is  oo  tho  difierent  work  which  must  not  be 
omitted  in  the  sixth  year,  lest  (because  the  seventh  being 
devoted  to  the  poor)  the  produce  should  be  unfairlT  dimin- 
iibed,  and  the  public  benefits  arising  rrom  this  law  ne  frun- 
irated.  Of  whatever  is  not  perennial,  and  produced  that 
y^  h^  the  earth,  no  money  may  be  made ;  but  what  is 
pemunal  may  be  sold. 

On  priest's  tithes,  we  have  a  regulation  concerning  eat- 
ne  the  fhiits  they  are  carrying  to  ttie  place  where  they  are 
lobe  separated. 

Tbe  order  of  women  is  very  copious.  A  husband  is 
ebEjed  to  fiirbid  his  wife  lo  keep  a  particular  man's  company 
before  two  witnesses.  Of  the  waters  of  jealousy  by  which 
a  auipected  woman  is  to  be  tried  by  drinking,  we  find  many 
amplr  particulars.  The  ceremonies  ofctothing  the  accused 
woman  at  her  trial.  Pregnant  women,  or  who  suckle,  are 
■01  obliged  to  drink ;  for  the  rabbins  seem  to  be  well  eon- 
noced  of  the  eflfecis  of  the  imagination.  Of  their  divorces 
mny  are  the  laws ;  and  care  is  taken  to  particularize  bills 
of  divorces  written  bv  men  in  delirium  or  dangerously  ill. 
One  party  of  the  rabbins  will  not  allow  of  any  divorce,  un- 
wn  something  light  was  fuund  in  the  woman's  character, 
while  another  (the  Pharisees)  allow  divorces  even  when  a 
women  has  only  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  sufier  her  hus- 
banf  B  soup  to  be  burnt ! 

Inihe  order  otdamage§t containing  rules  how  to  tai  the 
daiaa^  done  by  man  or  beast,  or  other  casualties,  their 
dntinctioQs  are  as  nice  as  their  cases  are  numerous.  What 
beaiw  are  innocent  and  what  convict.  By  the  one  they 
nean  creatures  not  naturally  used  to  do  mischief  in  any 
particnlar  way ;  and  by  the  other,  those  that  naturally,  or 
bf  a  vidooa  habit,  are  mischievous  that  way.  The  tooth 
n  a  beast  is  convict  when  it  is  proved  to  eat  its  usual  food, 
we  DToperty  of  another  man ;  and  fiill-  restitution  must  be 
Bade;  but  if  a  beast  that  is  used  to  eat  fruits  and  herbs, 
paws  ctothes  or  damages  tools,  which  are  not  its  usual 
nod,  the  owner  of  the  beast  shall  pay  but  half  the  damage 
T^f  <^nitted  en  the  properly  or  the  injured  person ;  out 
■  the  injnry  is  committed  on  the  propertv  of  the  person 
who  doai  the  damage,  he  is  firee,  because  tne  beast  gnawed 
what  was  not  its  usual  food.    As  thus ;  if  the  beast  of  A 

riws  or  tears  the  ck>thes  of  B,  in  B's  house  or  grounds, 
.  •hall  pav  half  the  damages ;  but  if  B's  clothes  are  in- 
grod  in  A's  grounds  by  A's  beast,  A  u  free,  for  what  had 
Bto  do  to  pot  bis  clothes  m  A's  grounds  T  They  made 
1^  snbtile  distinctions,  as  when  an  ox  gores  a  man  or 
beast,  the  law  inquired  into  the  habits  of  the  beast ;  whether 
R  WW  an  ox  that  used  to  gore,  or  an  ox  that  was  not  used 
^  gore.  However  these  were  niceties  sometimes  acute, 
|J!^/were often  ridiculous.  No  beast  could  be  eonvieUd 
^mt^  ndauM  till  evidence  was  given  that  he  had  done 
loisehief  three  successive  days ;  but  if  he  leaves  off  those 
^ciow  tricks  fi>r  three  days  more,  he  is  innocent  again. 
An  ox  may  be  convict  of  goring  an  ox  and  not  a  man,  or  of 
Conngamanaadnotanox:  nay,  ofgoring  on  the  sabbath, 
*M  not  a  woritiog  day.  Their  aim  was  to  make  the  pi»- 
mment  depend  on  the  proofs  ofthe  duign  of  the  beast  that 
did  the  iojory ;  but  this  attempt  evidently  led  them  to  dis- 
tnciiotti  mnch  too  subtile  and  obscure.  Thus  some  rab- 
bni  tty  that  the  morning  prayer  of  the  Shemah  mnst  be 
'"fl  at  the  time  thev  can  dbtmguish  bbu  from  toftale ;  but 
U(^er,  more  mdulgent,  insists  it  may  be  when  we  can 
■"^ingQish  hbu  Srcm  green ;  which  latter  colours  are  so 
Mar  akin  as  to  require  a  stronger  fight.  With  the  same 
f^warkable  aeuteness  in  distinguishing  things,  is  thehr  law 
'^*p«etittg  not  touching  fire  en  the  sabbath.  Among  those 
which  are  specified  in  this  constitution,  the  rabbins  allow 
me  niniiter  lo  kwk  overyoong  chiUren  by  kmp-Iight,  but 
bainall  not  read  himself;  The  minister  is  forbidden  to 
'^  b)r  lamp-light,  lest  he  should  trim  his  lamp;  but  he 
*ay  (Greet  the  children  where  they  should  read,  because 
■bat  H  qnicklv  done,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  his 
jyu^g  his  lamp  m  their  presence,  or  sofTering  any  of 
««i  todo  it  m  his.  All  these  regulaiioos,  which  some 
^yeooeehre  as  mmnte  and  firivolous,  show  a  great  mti- 
*^  with  tht  hnaan  heart,  lad  «  spirit  of  profeoDd  obseiw 


vation  which  had  been  capable  of  achieving  greatpurpoasni 
The  owner  of  an  innocent  beast  only  pays  hair  the  coals 
for  the  mischief  incurred.  Man  is  always  convict,  and  for 
aH  mischief  he  does  he  must  pay  full  costs.  Howevsf 
there  are  casual  damages,— as  wlien  a  man  pours  water 
accidentally  oo  another  man;  or  makes  a  ihom-bedge 
which  annoys  his  neighbour ;  or  falling  down,  and  another 
by  stumbling  on  him  incurs  harm ;  how  such  compensations 
are  to  be  made.  He  that  has  a  vessel  of  another's  in 
keeping,  and  removes  it,  but  in  the  removal  breaks  it,  must 
swear  to  his  own  integrity :  i.  e.  that  he  had  no  design  to 
break  it.  All  oAensive  or  n6isy  trades  were  to  be  carried 
on  at  a  certain  distance  from  a  town.  Where  there  is  aa 
estate,  the  sons  inlierit  and  the  daughters  are  maintained; 
but  if  there  is  not  enough  for  all,  the  daughters  are  main- 
tained, and  the  sons  must  get  Iheir  living  as  they  can,  cr 
even  beg.  The  contrary  lo  this  excellent  ordioataon  has 
been  observed  in  Europe. 
These  Tew  titles  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  gei 
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ral  notion  of  the  several  subjects  on  which  the  ] 
treats.  The  Qemara  or  Commentary  is  often  overioaded 
with  ineptitudes  and  ridiculous  subtihies.  For  instance,  in 
the  article  of*  Negative  Oaths.'  If  a  man  swears  he  will 
eat  no  bread,  and  does  eat  all  sorts  of  bread,  m  that  case 
the  perjury  is  but  one ;  but  if  he  swears  that  he  will  eal 
neither  barley,  nor  wheaten,  nor  rye-bread,  tbe  perjury  is 
multiplied  as  he  multiplies  his  eatuig  of  the  several  sorts. 
Again,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  had  strong 
differences  about  touching  the  holy  writings  with  their 
hands.  The  doctors  ordained  that  whoever  totjched  the 
book  of  the  law  must  not  eat  of  the  truma  (first  fruits  of 
the  wrought  produce  of  the  ground,)  till  they  had  washed 
their  hands.  The  reason  they  gave  was  this.  In  times 
of  persecutioa  they  used  to  hide  those  sacred  books  in 
secreCSplaces,  and  eood  men  would  lay  them  out  of  the 
way  when  they  had  done  reading  ihem.  It  was  possible 
then  that  these  rolls  of  the  law  might  be  gnawed  by  nvcs. 
The  hands  then  that  touched  these  books  when  they  took 
them  out  ofthe  places  where  they  had  laid  them  up,  were 
supposed  to  be  unclean,  so  far  as  to  durable  them  from  nat^ 
ing  the  truma  till  they  were  washed.  On  that  account  they 
made  this  a  general  rule,  that  if  any  part  ofthe  BibU  (ex* 
eept  ScdenaateBf  because  that  excellent  book  th^ir  sagacU 
ty  accounted  less  holy  than  the  rest)  or  their  phylacteries, 
or  the  strings  of  their  phylacteries,  were  touched  by  one 
who  had  a  right  to  eat  the  truma,  he  might  not  eat  it  till  be 
had  washed  his  hands.  An  evidence  of  that  superstitious 
trifling  for  which  the  Pharisees  and  the  later  Rabbins  have 
been  so  justly  reprobated. 

They  were  absurdly  minute  in  the  literal  observanee  ol 
their  vows,  and  as  shamefully  subtile  in  their  artful  evasioa 
of  them.  The  Pharisees  could  be  easy  enough  to  theiife 
selves  when  convenient,  and  always  as  hard  and  unrelent* 
ing  as  possible  to  all  others.  They  quibbled,  and  dissolved 
their  vows  with  experienced  casuistry.  Jesus  reproaches 
the  Pharisees  in  Matthew  xv,  and  Mark  vii,  for  flagrantly 
violating  the  fifth  commandment,  bv  alto«ring  the  vow  of  a 
son,  perhaps  made  in  hasty  anger,  its  full  force,  when  he 
had  sworn  that  his  fatifer  should  never  be  the  better  for 
him,  or  any  thing  he  had,  and  by  which  an  indigent  fkther 
might  be  suffered  to  starve.  There  is  an  express  case  to* 
this  purpose  in  the  Misfana,  in  the  title  of  Kotos.  Tbe" 
reader  may  be  amused  by  the  story.— A  man  made  a  vow 
that  YaMftiher  Mhould  noi  pru/U  hv  ham.  This  man  afUfw 
wards  inade  a  wedding-feast  for  his  own  son,  and  wishee 
his  father  should  be  present  x  but  he  cannot  invite  him  be» 
cause  he  is  tied  up  by  his  vow.  He  invented  this  expedi- 
ent :— he  makes  a  rift  of  the  court  in  which  the  feast  wav 
to  be  kept,  and  of  the  feast  itself,  to  a  third  person  in  trusty 
that  his  father  should  be  invited  by  that  third  person  witb 
the  other  company  whom  he  at  first  designed.  This  ihirdi 
person  then  says,— If  these  thmgs  you  thus  give  me  are 
mine,  I  will  dedicate  them  to  God,  and  then  none  of  yoo 
can  be  the  better  for  them.    The  son  replied,— t  dU  not 

S' ve  them  to  you  that  you  should  consecrate  them.  TImn* 
e  third  man  said,— T«)rs  was  no  donation,  onlv  yo«» 
were  willinc  to  eat  and  drink  with  your  father.  Thus^ 
says  R.  Juda,  they  dissolved  each  other's  intentions ;  amf 
when  the  ease  came  befbre  the  rabbins,  they  decreed,  that 
a  gift  which  may  not  be  ooosecrated  by  the  person  to  whoan 
it  is  given  is  not  a  gift. 

The  ibllowinji  extract  from  the  Talmud  exhibits  a  snbtile 
node  of  reasonmg,  which  the  Jews  adopted  when  the  lear»i. 
ed  of  Rome  sought  to  persuade  them  to  conform  to  their 
idolatiy.    It  fbrms  an  satire  Mashna,  eatiUed  SMmlfm^ 
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Ate,  Avoda  Ztra,  iv,  7,  on  idolatroin  wonhip,  tranalated 
\if  Wotton. 

<  Some  Romin  senators  examined  the  Jews  in  this  man- 
ner:— If  God  had  no  delight  in  the  worship  of  idols,  whr 
did  be  not  destroy  them  7  The  Jews  made  answer,—- If 
men  had  worshipped  only  things  of  which  the  world  had  had 
no  need,  he  would  have  destroyed  the  objects  of  their  wor- 
ship ;  but  they  also  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  stars  and 
planets ;  and  then  he  must  have  destroyed  his  world  for  the 
sake  of  these  deluded  men.  But  still,  said  the  Romans, 
why  does  not  God  destroy  the  things  which  the  world  does 
not  want,  and  leave  those  things  which  the  world  cannot  be 
without  ?  Because,  replied  the  Jews,  this  would  strength- 
•n  the  bands  of  such  as  worship  these  necessary  things, 
who  would  then  say,— Ye  allow  now  that  these  are  gods, 
since  they  are  not  oestroyed. 

mABtlNICAL  STOBIES. 

The  preceding  article  furnishes  some  of  the  more  seri- 
ous investigations  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud.  Its  levities 
may  arouse.  I  leave  untouched  the  gross  obscenities  and 
mimoral  decisions.  The  Talmud  contains  a  vast  colleo- 
laon  of  stories,  apologies,  and  jests ;  many  display  a  vein 
of  pleasantry,  and  at  times  have  a  wildness  of  invention 
which  sufficiently  mark  the  features  of  an  eastern  parent. 
Many  extravagantly  puerile  were  designed  merely  to  re- 
create their  young  students.  When  a  rabbin  was  asked 
the  reaiton  of  so  much  nonsense,  he  replied  that  the  ancients 
had  a  custom  of  introducing  music  in  their  lectures,  which 
accompaniment  made  them  more  agreeable ;  but  thai  not 
having  musical  instrumenU  in  the  schools,  the  rabbins  in- 
vented these  strange  stories  to  arouse  attention.  This 
was  ingeniously  said ;  but  they  make  .miserable  work  when 
they  pretend  to  give  mystical  interpretations  to  pure  non- 


These  rabbinkal  stories,  and  the  lboevds  of  the  Catho- 
lics, though  they  will  be  despised,  and  are  too  often  despica- 
ble, yet  as  the  great  Lord  Bacon  said  of  some  of  these  inven- 
tions, they  would  *  serve  for  winter  talk  by  the  fire-side  ;* 
and  a  happy  collection  from  these  stories  is  much  wanted. 

In  1711,  a  German  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
Dr  £isenroenger  published  in  two  large  volumes  quarto, 
his  '  Judaism  discoverttd,'  a  ponderous  labour,  of  which  the 
scope  was  to  ridicule  the  Jewish  traditions. 

I  shall  give  a  dangerous  adventure  into  which  King  David 
was  drawn  by  the  devil.  The  king  one  day  hunting,  Satan 
appeared  before  bim  in  the  likeness  of  a  roe.  David  dis- 
cnaraed  an  arrow  at  him,  but  missed  his  aim.  He  pursued 
the  feigned  roe  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  Ishbi,  the 
t>rotber  of  Goliath,  instantly  recognized  the  king  as  him, 
who  had  slain  that  giant.  He  bound  him,  and  bended  him 
neck  and  heels,  and  laid  him  under  a  wine-press  in  order  to 
Aress  him  to  death.  A  miracle  saves  David.  The  earth 
oeneath  him  became  soft,  and  Ishbi  could  not  press  wine 
4Nit  of  him.  I  That  evening  in  the  Jewish  congregation  a 
<love,  whose  wings  were  covered  with  silver,  appeared  in 
freat  perplexity ;  and  evidently  signified  the  King  of  Israel 
was  in  trouble.  Abishai,  one  of  the  king's  counsellors,  in- 
quiring for  the  king,  and  finding  him  absent,  is  at  a  loss  to 
gM'oceed,  for  according  to  the  Mishna,  no  one  may  ride  on 
the  king's  horse,  nor  sit  upon  his  throne,  nor  use  his  scep- 
4re.  The  school  of  the  rabbins  however  allowed  these 
things  in  time  of  danger.  On  this  Abishai  vaults  on  David's 
horse,  and  (with  an  Orienid  metaphor)  the  land  of  the 
X'hilistines  leaped  to  him  instantly!  Arrived  at  Ishbi's 
house,  he  beholds  hi^  mother  Orpa  spinning.  Perceiving 
4he  Israelite,  she  snatched  up  her  spinning-wheel  and  threw 
St  at  him,  to  kill  him ;  but  not  hitting  him,  she  desired  him 
to  bring  the  spinning-wheel  to  her.  He  diid  not  do  this  ex- 
actly, but  returned  it  to  her  in  such  a  way  that  she  never 
asked  any  more  for  her  spinning-wheel.  When  Ishbi  saw 
this,  and  recollecting  that  David,  though  tied  up  neck  and 
4m«u,  was  sCiU  under  the  wine-prets,  he  cried  out,  *  There 
are  now  two,  who  will  destroT  me  !*  So  he  threw  David 
high  op  into  the  air,  and  atuca  his  spear  into  the  ground, 
imaginmf  that  Ctend  woiiki  fall  upon  it  and  perish.  But 
Abishai  pronounced  the  magical  name,  which  the  Talmud- 
«ts  frwiuently  nadeaaeof,  and  it  cansed  David  to  hover  be- 
twaan  earth  and  heaven,  an  that  he  fell  not  down !  Both 
at  length  unite  afaMsC  labbi.  and  oboerviaf  thai  twoyoang 
aooa  dwuM  killane  Kaa*  ted  no  diOenlty  w  getting  rid  of 
Ihe  brolbar  of  Goliath. 

Of  SoloflBon,  aaolhorihvmirita  hwo  of  the  Talmudista  a 
iaa  Arabian  story  is  told.  Tbii  kiac  was  an  adept  b  «•> 
aptMUMy,  aad  aaMla  aid  a  fwtis  oaffl  arara  always  ia 


waiting  for  any  emergency.  It  is  observable,  that  the  Aia^ 
bians  who  have  many  stories  concerning  Solomon,  alwave 
describe  him  as  a  ma^cian.  His  adventures  with  Asciune- 
dai,  the  prince  of  devils,  are  numerous ;  and  they  both  (the 
king  and  the  devil)  served  one  another  many  a  altppery 
trioc.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  when  Asrhmrdai, 
who  was  prisoner  to  Solomon,  the  king  having  contrived  to 
possess  himself  of  the  devil's  seal-ring,  and  chained  him, 
one  day  offered  to  answer  an  unholv  question  put  to  him  bj 
Solomon,  provided  ho  returned  him  nu  seal-ring  and  looaeiH 
ed  his  cham.  The  impertinent  curiosity  of  Solomon  inda* 
ced  him  to  commit  this  folly.  Instantly  Aschmedai  awal^ 
lowed  the  monarcli,  and  stretching  out  his  wings  up  to  tba 
firmament  of  heaven,  one  of  his  feet  remaining  on  the  earth, 
he  spit  out  Solomon  four  hundred  leagues  from  him.  Thin 
was  done  so  privately  that  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  tba 
matter.  Aschmedai  then  assumed  the  likeness  of  SolooMa, 
and  sat  on  his  throne.  From  that  hour  did  Solomon  say, 
*  Thi»  then  is  the  reward  of  all  my  labour,'  according  to  Ec» 
clesiasticus,  i,  8 ;  which  <A»s,  means,  one  raMnn  says,  his 
walking  staff;  and  another  msists  was  hu  ragged  coat. 
For  Solomon  went  a  begging  from  door  to  door ;  ud  wher* 
ever  he  came  he  uttered  these  words  :  <  I  the  preacher, 
was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.'  At  length  coming  be- 
fore the  council,  and  still  repeating  these  remarkable  words 
without  addition  or  variation.  Die  rabbins  said;  *This 
means  something ;  for  a  fool  is  not  constant  in  his  tale ! 
They  asked  the  chamberlain  if  the  king  frequently  saw 
him  7  and  he  replied  to  them.  No !    then  they  sent  to  the 

r«ns,  to  ask  itihe  kinc  came  into  tbeir  apartments  7  and 
y  answered.  Yes !  The  rabbins  then  sent  them  a  mes- 
sage to  take  notice  of  his  feet ;  for  the  feet  of  devils  are  like 
the  feet  of  cocks.  The  queens  acquainted  them  that  hia 
majesty  always  came  in  slippers,  but  forced  them  to  em- 
braces at  times  forbidden  by  the  law.  He  had  attempted 
to  lie  with  his  mother  Bathsheba,  whom  he  had  almost  tora 
to  pieces.  At  this  the  rabb'ms  assembled  in  great  haste, 
and  taking  the  begipur  wiih  them,  they  gave  bim  the  ring 
and  the  chain  in  which  the  great  magical  name  was  engra- 
ven, and  led  him  to  the  palace.  Aschmedai  was  sitting  oa 
the  throne  as  the  real  Solomon  entered ;  but  instantly  hs 
shrieked  and  fiew  away.  Yet  to  his  last  day  was  Solooion 
afraid  of  the  prince  ofdAvils,  and  had  bis  bed  guarded  by 
the  valiant  men  of  Israel,  as  is  written  in  Cant,  iii,  7, 8. 

They  frequently  displsy  much  humour  in  their  inven- 
tions, as  in  the  following  account  of  the  manners  and  mo- 
rals of  an  infamous  town  which  derided  a||  justice.  There 
were  in  Sodom  four  judges,  who  were  liars,  and  deriders  of 
justice.  When  any  one  had  struck  his  neighbour's  wife 
and  caused  her  to  miscarry,  thess  judges  thus  counselled 
the  husband  ; '  Give  her  to  the  offender  that  he  may  get  her 
with  child  for  thee.'  When  any  one  had  cut  off  an  ear  of 
his  neighbour's  ass,  they  said  to  the  owner^— <  Let  him 
have  the  ass  till  the  ear  is  ^wn  again,  that  it  may  be  ra- 
turned  to  thee  as  thou  wishest.'  When  any  one  bad 
wounded  his  neighbour,  they  told  the  wounded  man  to  *  givo 
htm  a  fee,  for  letiinj^  him  blood.'  A  toll  was  exacted  n 
passing  a  certain  bridge ;  but  if  any  one  chose  to  wads 
through  the  water,  or  walk  round  about  to  save  ir,  he  was 
condemned  to  a  double  toll.  Eleasar,  Abraham's  servant, 
came  thither,  and  thev  wounded  him. — ^When  before  the 
judge  he  was  ordered  to  pay  his  fee  for  having  his  bkiod 
let,  iEleasar  flung  a  stone  at  the  judge  and  wounded  bim : 
on  which  the  judge  said  to  him,— What  meaneth  this  7 
JSIeasar  replied  ^--oive  him  who  wounded  me  the  fee  thai 
H  due  to  myself  for  wounding  thee.  The  people  of  this 
town  had  a  bedstead  on  which  they  laid  travellers  who  ask- 
ed to  rest.  If  any  one  was  too  long  for  it,  they  cut  off  his 
legs ;  and  if  he  was  shorter  than  the  bedstead,  they  strained 
him  to  its  head  and  foot.  When  a  beggar  came  to  this 
town,  every  one  gave  him  a  penny,  on  which  was  inscrib- 
ed the  donor's  name ;  bat  Uiey  would  sell  him  no  bread, 
nor  let  him  escape.  When  the  beggar  died  from  hunger, 
then  they  came  about  him,  and  each  man  took  babk  his 
penny.  These  stories  are  curious  inventions  of  keen 
modi'erY  and  malice,  seasoned  with  humour.  It  is  said 
sons  or  the  lamous  decisions  of  Saacho  Pansa  are  to  he 
found  ia  the  Talmud. 

Abrahaia  is  said  to  havs  been  jealous  of  his  wives,  aad 
built  an  enchanted  dty  for  thsm.  He  built  an  iraa  toKf 
and  put  them  m.— The  walls  were  so  high  sad  dark  the 
SUB  eottld  not  be  seen  ia  it.  He  gave  them  a  bowl  fall 
of  pearls  and  iewsis,  which  sent  forth  a  liaht  n  this  daifr 
citT  equal  to  the  san.    Noah,  it  seeom,  whsa  ia  the  mi 
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\  to  Egypt  brought  with  him  a  chest.  At  ihts  ciis- 
le  the  officers  eiacted  the  duties.  Abraham  would 
bavefcttdilj  paid, but  desired  they  would  not  open  the  chest. 
Tb«7  firat  insisted  on  the  doty  for  clothes,  which  Abraham 
consented  to  pa]r ;  but  then  tney  thoushl  by  his  ready  ao- 
^niesccnoe  that  it  mi^t  be  gold.— Abraham  consents  to 

Cy  fer  ^U.  They  now  suspected  it  might  be  silk.  Abra- 
m  was  willtng  to  pay  tor  silk,  or  more  costly  pearls ; 
and  Abraham  generoasfv  consented  to  pay  as  if  the  chest 
oootained  the  most  yaluaole  of  things.  It  was  then  they  r«^ 
sohrvd  to  open  and  examine  the  chest.  And  behold  as 
soon  as  the  chest  was  opened,  that  great  lustre  of  human 
beaocy  broke  out  which  made  such  a  noise  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;  it  was  Sarah  herself!  The  jealous  Abraham,  to 
conceal  her  beauty  had  locked  her  up  u  this  chest. 

The  whole  creation  in  these  rabbinical  fancies  is  strange- 
Hr  gigantic  and  vast.  The  works  of  eastern  nations  are 
/alt  of  these  descriptions ;  and  Hesiod*s  Theo|(ony,  and 
Mihoo's  battles  of  angels,  are  puny  in  comparison  with 
these  rabbinical  heroes,  or  rabbinicsl  things.  Mountains 
are  hurled  wiih  sH  their  woods  with  great  ease,  and  crea- 
tures start  into  existence  too  terrible  fur  our  conceptions. 
The  wicgod  monster  in  the  <  Arabian  Nights,'  called  the 
Roe,  is  ^ridcntty  one  of  the  creatures  of  rabbinical  fan  ry ; 
it  would  wMnetimes,  when  very  hungry,  seise  and  fly  away 
with  an  elephant.  Captain  Uook  found  a  bird's  nest  in  an 
i^nd  near  New-Holland,  built  with  sticks  on  the  ground, 
six-ami-twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  near  three  feet 
SI  height.  But  of  the  rabbinical  birds,  fish,  and  animals,  it 
m  not  probable  any  circumnavigator  will  ever  trace  even 
.«e  slightest  vestige  or  resemblance. 

One  of  their  birds,  when  it  spreads  its  wings,  blots  out  the 
sun.  An  esg  from  another  fell  out  of  its  nest,  and  thn  white 
thereof  broke  and  clued  about  thrve  hundred  cedtr-trees, 
and  overflowed  a  village.  One  of  them  stands  up  to  the 
lower  jiiint  of  the  leg  in  a  river,  and  some  marinrrs  imagin- 
ine  the  water  was  not  deep,  were  hasting  to  bathe,  when  a 
voice  irom  heaven  said, — ^*Step  not  in  there,  for  seven 
years  a|p>  there  a  carpenter  dropped  his  axe,  and  it  hath 
notyet  reached  the  bottom.' 

The  followini!  passage  coacerniiig  fat  geese  is  |>erfectly 
in  the  style  of  these  rabbins.  *  A  rabbin  once  saw  in  a  de- 
sert a  6ock  of  geese  so  fat  that  their  feathers  fell  off*,  and 
the  rivers  flowed  in  fat.  Then  said  I  to  them,  shall  we 
have  part  nf  yoii  in  the  other  work)  when  the  Messiah 
shall  come?  And  one  of  them  lifted  up  a  wing,  and  another 
a  leg,  to  sienify  these  parts  we  should  have.  We  should 
othcrwiM  have  bad  all  parts  of  these  geese ;  but  we  Israel- 
ites shall  be  called  to  an  account  touching  these  fat  teese, 
liecanse  their  suflTerings  are  owing  to  tis.  It  is  our  mk\it^ 
lies  that  have  delayed  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
these  geese  siHTer  greatly  by  reason  of  their  excessive  fat, 
which  daily  and  daily  increases,  and  will  increase  till  the 
Mi'ssiah  csnes . 

What  the  manoa  was  which  fell  in  the  wilderness  has 
oAea  been  diamitrd,  and  still  is  disputable :  it  was  sufli- 
cient  for  the  rabbins  to  baye  found  in  toe  Bible  that  the  taste 
of  it  was  *  as  a  wafer  made  with  honejr,*  to  have  raised 
their  (ancv  to  its  pitch.  They  declare  it  was  *  like  oil  to 
children,  noncy  to  oM  men,  aiid  cakes  to  middle  age.'  It 
had  every  kind  of  taste  except  that  of  cucumbers,  melons, 
gariic,  and  onions,  and  leeks,  for  these  were  those  Egyp- 
tian roots  which  the  Israetiles  so  much  regretted  to  have 
lost.  This  manna  had,  however,  the  quality  to  accomo- 
date itself  to  the  palate  of  those  who  did  not  murmur  in  the 
wilderness :  and  to  these  it  became  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 

The  rabbins  never  adyanoe  an  absurdity  without  quoting 
a  text  in  scripture ;  and  to  substantiate  this  fact  they  quote 
Dent,  ii,  7,  where  it  is  sakl,  <  through  this  great  wikfemess, 
these  flbrty  years  the  I..ord  thy  Gold  hath  been  with  thee, 
and  iham  hak  tadted  naUung  f  8t  Austin  repeaU  this  ex- 
piaoation  of  the  rabbins,  that  the  faithful  found  in  this 
maona  the  taste  of  their  favoorite  food!  However  the 
braeGles  eouUl  not  have  found  all  these  benefits  as  the 
rabbins  tell  as,  for  n  Numbers  xi,  €,  they  exdain,  <  There 
IS  ■■Hiiig'e<  gfl,  hemdta  thi  9matmm  before  onr  eyes  ?  They 
had  jost  said  that  they  rsnembered  the  mehms,  encmnbenr, 
Ae,  wfaieh  they  had  eaten  «f  so  freelv  in  Egypi.  One  oT 
tbebjpeftnleaoftbe  rabbins  is,ibattbe  manna  foH  n  snch 
'  ilfaBtthe  kings  of  Che  east  and  the  west  behekl 
'i  Ibeyfomd  in  a  passage  in  the  fSdPlnbn: 
reat  n  table  before  me  in  the  preatooe  of 
■  *  Tbeae  may  sefve  as  speeintfna  af  the 
'     I M  whiefa  their  gnUH^oa  fobci  ara 


Their  detestation  of  Titus,  their  great  conqueror,  a|^ 
pears  by  the  tbilowing  wild  invention.— After  having  nai^ 
rated  certain  things  too  shameful  to  read,  of  a  prince  whoai 
Josephus  describes  in  far  ditferenl  colours,  they  tell  us  that 
on  sea  Titus  uuaiingly  observed  in  a  great  storm  that  the 
God  of  the  Jews  was  only  powerfol  on  the  water,  and  thai 
therefore  he  had  succeeded  m  drowning  Pharaoh  and  Sisra. 
*  Had  he  been  strong  he  would  have  waged  war  with  ma 
in  Jerusalem.'  On  uttering  this  blasphemy,  a  voice  from 
heaven  said,  *  Wicked  man !  I  have  a  little  creature  in  the 
world  which  shall  wage  war  with  thee!*  When  Titut 
landed,  a  gnat  entered  his  nostrils,  and  for  seven  years  tn- 
geiher  made  holes  in  his  brains.  When  his  skull  waa 
opened  the  gnat  vras  found  as  large  as  a  pigeon :  the  moutk 
oTihe  gnat  was  of  copper  and  the  claims  oiiron. 

That  however  there  are  some  beautiful  hiveniions  in  the 
Talmud,  I  refer  to  the  story  of « Solomon  and  Sheba,'  m 
the  present  collections. 

ON  THX  CUSTOM  OF  SALt^TIVO  APTKB  SIIKBUirC, 

It  is  probable  that  thb  custom,  so  universally  prevalent, 
ori|;inated  in  some  ancient  superstition;  it  seems  to  bata 
excited  inquiry  among  all  nations. 

Some  Catholics,  says  Father  Feyjoo,  have  attriboted 
the  origin  of  this  custom  to  the  ordinance  of  a  pope.  Saint 
Gregory— who  is  said  to  have  instituted  a  short  benedi^ 
tioo  to  be  used  on  such  occasions,  at  a  time  when,  daring 
a  pestilence,  the  crisis  was  attended  by  mstsmg-,  and  in 
m(«t  cases  followed  by  detUk, 

But  the  Rabbins  who  have  a  slory  for  every  thing,  say, 
that  before  Jacob,  men  never  sneeted  but  snoe,  and  ihea 
immediately  Hied  :  they  assure  us  that  that  patriarch  waa 
the  first  who  died  by  natural  disease,  before  him  all  men 
died  by  sneezing;  the  memory  of  which  was  ordered  to  be- 
preserved  in  ail  noHona  by  a  command  of  every  prince  to 
his  subjects  to  employ  some  salutary  exclamation  after  the 
act  of  sneezing.  But  these  are  TalmudicaJ  dreams,  and 
only  serve  to  prove  that  so  fdlmiliar  a  custom  baa  alwayt 
created  inquiry. 

Even  Aristotle  has  delivered  some  considerable  noB> 
sense  on  this  custom ;  ha  says  it  is  an  honourable  acknow* 
ledgment  of  the  Peat  of  good  sense  and  genius— the  head- 
to  distinguish  it  from  two  other  offensive  eruptioos  of  air, 
which  sre  never  accompanied  bv  any  benedictioo  fiixn  the 
by-etanders.  The  custom  at  all  events  existed  long  pnor 
to  Pope  Gregory.  The  lover  in  Amiieus,  Gyton  in  Pe» 
tronius,  and  allusions  to  it  in  Pliny,  prove  its  antMjuity; 
and  a  memoir  of  the  French  academy  notices  the  practice 
in  the  New  World  on  the  first  discoveiy  of  America. 
Every  where  man  is  saluted  for  sneezing. 

An  amusinc  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  attend 
the  meeting  of  a  kins  of  Menomotapa,  shows  what  a  na» 
tiooal  concern  may  be  the  sneeze  of  despotiim.- Those 
who  are  near  his  person,  when  this  hanpens,  salute  him  in 
so  loud  a  tone  that  persons  in  the  aniichamber  hear  it  and 
join  in  the  acclamation ;  in  the  adjoining  apartments  they 
do  the  same,  till  the  noise  reaches  the  street,  and  becomes 
propagated  throughout  the  city ;  so  that  at  each  sneeze  of 
bis  majesty,  results  a  most  horrid  cry  from  the  salutationa 
of  many  thousands  of  his  vassals. 

When  the  king  of  Sennaar  sneezes,  his  courtiers  imne* 
diately  turn  iheir  backs  on  him,  and  give  a  loud  slap  on 
their  right  Ihigh. 

^  With  the  ailbients  sneezin|^  was  ominous ;  from  tho 
right  it  was  considered  auspiaoos ;  and  Plutarch,  in  hia 
life  of  Themistodes,  says,  that  before  a  naval  battle  it  waa 
a  sign  of  conquest !  Catullus,  in  his  nieasing  poem  of  Acmn 
and  Septimius,  makes  this  action  (ron  the  d^iity  of  Lovo 
from  the  l^  the  source  of  his  fiction.  The  passage  has 
been  eiegantlir  versified  by  a  poetical  friend,  who  fimis  an* 
thority  that  the  gods  sneezing  on  the  rigfU  in  hemmm,  u 
soppoMd  to  come  to  as  on  earth  on  the  l^, 

CnpM  sneezing  In  his  flight 

Once  was  beard  upon  the  right. 

Boding  wo  to  lovers  true  | 

But  now  upon  the  left  he  flsw, 

And  whh  sportive  sneeze  dlvfaie, 

Gave  ef  joy  the  sscred  sign. 

Acme  bent  her  lovely  fsre, 

Flushed  with  rapturs*s  rosy  fraos. 

And  tboss  eyss  that  swan  hibllsa, 

Prssn  with  many  a  breaihfaig  kiast 

Breathing,  mnrmurlng,  soft,  and  laWt 

Thus  might  life  ibr  ever  flow  t 

•  Love  of  my  HA,  and  nib  of  lave  • 

Cofid  foios  ear  fitfss  abevoY    .  j 
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Ever  l«l  iM  vow  lo  Join 
In  honafe  ai  hia  happjr  ahrina.' 
Cupid  beard  the  loyen  true, 
Afain  upon  the  left  he  flew. 
And  wUh  sportive  aneeae  dWioe, 
R6new*d  ot'joj  the  aacred  sign. 

.  BOHATXimrU  DB  PBKlXBa. 

A  happy  art  in  the  relation  of  a  story  ia,  doubtless,  a 
very  agreeable  talent— it  has  obtained  La  Fontaine  all  the 
applause  hia  charming  naivHi  deserves. 

JBmuweiU^n  de  Perien,  VaUt  <U  Chambn  de  la  Royne 
de  Nauorrty  oTwboin  the  French  have  three  little  volumes 
of  tales  in  prose,  shows  that  pleasantry  and  sportive  vein 
in  which  the  tales  of  that  time  frequently  abound.  The  fol- 
lowing short  anecdote  is  not  given  as  the  best  specimen  of 
our  auilior,  but  as  it  introduces  a  novel  etymology  of  a 
word  in  great  use. 

*  A  student  at  law,  who  studied  at  Poitiers,  had  tolera- 
bly improved  himself  in  cases  of  e<{uitv ;  not  that  he  was 
ovurburdened  with  learning,  but  hia  cnief  deficiency  was 
a  want  of  assurance  and  confidence  to  display  his  know- 
ledge. Hii  father  passing  by  Poitiers,  recommended  him 
to  read  aloud,  and  to  render  his  memory  roor«.  prompt  by 
continued  exercise.  To  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  father 
he  determined  to  read  at  the  MmiaUnf.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  certain  assurance,  he  went  every  day  into  a  garden, 
which  was  a  very  secret  spot,  being  at  a  distance  from 
any  bouse,  and  where  there  grew  a  grent  number  of  fine 
large  cabbages.  Thus  (or  a  long  time  he  pursued  his  stu- 
dies, and  repeated  his  lectures  to  these  cabbages,  address- 
ing them  by  the  title  uX  gtntknun;  and  bahwcing  his  pe- 
riods to  them  as  if  they  had  composed  an  audience  of  acno- 
lars.  After  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  preparation,  he 
thought  it  was  high  time  to  take  the  ekair;  imagining  that 
ho  should  be  able  to  litcture  his  scholars  as  well  m  be  had 
before  done  his  cabbages.  He  comes  forward,  he  begins 
his  oration — but  before  a  dozen  words  his  tongue  freezes 
between  his  teeth!  Confused  and  hardly  knowing  where 
he  was,  all  be  could  bring  out  was— /Amuni,  Ego  bene 
video  quod  non  e^tie  candee ;  that  is  to  say— for  there  are 
some  who  will  have  ^^wry  thing  in  plain  English— Gen//»- 
men,  /  noio  dearlif  tee  you  are  not  eabbagee  !  In  the  garden 
be  could  conceive  the  eabbagee  to  be  echolart  ,*  but  in  the 
cAoir,  he  could  not  conceive  the  scAotors  to  be  eabbagte.* 

On  tliis  story  La  Monnoye  has  a  note,  which  gives  a 
new  origin  lo  a  familiar  term. 

<  The  ball  of  the  School  of  Equity  at  Poitiers,  where  the 
insiiiuies  were  read,  was  called  £a  Minialerie.  On  which 
bead,  Florimond  de  Remond  (hook  vii,  ch.  11,)  speaking 
of  Albert  Babiiiot,on«  of  the  first  disciples  of  Calvin,  after 
having  said  he  was  called  *  The  good  man^*  adds,  that  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  studert  of  the  institutes  at  this  JUiinie^ 
Csrtc  of  Poitiers,  Calrin,  and  others,  stjried  him  Mr  Minie* 
ler;  from  whence,  afterwards,  Calvin  took  occasion  to 
give  the  name  of  Mihistehs  to  the  pastors  of  bis  church. 


The  life  of  Orotius  has  been  written  by  De  Burigny ;  it 
shows  the  singular  felicity  of  a  man  of  letters  and  a  states- 
nan  ;  and  in  what  manner  a  student  can  pass  hb  hours  in 
the  ckioest  imprisonment.  The  gate  or  the  prison  has 
sometimes  been  the  porch  of  fame. 

Grotius  was  bom  with  the  happiest  dSpositions;  stu- 
dious from  his  infancy,  bo  had  also  received  from  Nature 
the  qualities  of  genius;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in 
bis  lather  a  tutor  who  bad  ibrmed  his  early  taste  and  his 
moral  feelings.  The  younger  Grotius,  in  imitation  of 
Horace,  has  celebrated  his  gratitude  in  verse. 

One  of  ihe  most  inierestmg  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
this  great  man,  which  siroogly  maiks  his  genius  and  for- 
titude, is  displayed  in  the  manner  in  whioi  he  employed 
his  time  during  hb  imprisomnent.  Other 
lo  ezils  and 
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captivity,  if  they  survive,  they  de- 
the  man  of  lettfora  counts  thone  days  as  the  sweetest 
his  life. 

When  a  prisoner  at  the  Hague,  he  laboured  on  a  Latin 
May  on  the  means  of  terminating  religious  dbputes,  which 
•ecasioa  so  ntany  infelicitiss  in  ttie  state,  in  the  church, 
and  in  famiUes ;  wlien  he  was  carried  to  Louvesteia.  he  re- 
nmed  hb  law  studbs,  which  olher  employments  nad  in- 
terrupted. He  gave  a  portioa  of  hb  time  to  moral  philoso- 
phy, which,  engaged  him  to  translate  the  maxims  or  the  an- 
poets,  eoliected  by  Stobaus,  and  the  fragmenU  of 
'  r  and  PhibiBoii.    Evary  Sunday  was  dcvotad  to 


read  the  scriptures,  and  to  write  hb  Commentaries  on  tha 
New  Testament.  In  the  course  of  this  work  he  fell  ill,  bnl 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  hb  health  he  composed  hb  treatisa« 
in  Dutch  verse,  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chrbtian  Religioa. 
Sacred  and  profane  authors  occupied  him  alternately.  Hia 
only  mode  of  refreshing  hb  mind  was  to  pass  from  ono 
work  to  another.  He  sent  to  Vossius  hb  Observations  on 
th^  Tragedies  of  Seneca.  He  wrote  several  other  works  i 
particularly  a  little  Catechism,  in  verse,  for  hb  daughter 
Cornelia:  and  collecied  materiab  to  form  hb  Apology. 
Add  to  these  various  labours  and  extensive  correspondencn 
he  held  with  the  learned  and  hb  friends ;  and  hb  letter* 
were  often  so  many  treatbes.  There  b  a  printed  coUee- 
tion  amounting  to  two  thousand.  Grotius  had  notes  ready 
for  every  classical  author  of  antiquity  whenever  thejr  pra- 
pared  a  new  edition ;  an  account  of  hb  plans  and  his  per- 
formances might  furnish  a  volume  of  themselves ;  yet  he 
never  pubUsbed  in  haste,  and  waa  fond  of  revising  them; 
we  must  recollect,  notwithstanding  such  interrupted  litirrary 
avocations,  his  hours  were  frequently  devoted  to  the  publie 
functions  of  an  ambassador.  *  I  only  reserve  for  my  sti»- 
dies  the  time  which  other  ministers  give  to  their  pleasures^ 
to  conversations  often  useless,  and  to  vbits  sometimes  un- 
necessary ;*  such  is  the  language  of  thb  great  man !  Al- 
though he  thus  produced  abunoantiy,  hb  confinement  was 
not  more  than  two  years.  We  may  well  exclaim  here, 
that  the  mind  of  Grotius  had  never  been  imprisoned. 

Perhaps  the  most  sincere  eulogium,  and  the  most  grate-  ' 
ful  to  thb  illustrious  scholar,  was  that  which  he  received  at 
the  hour  of  his  death. 

When  thb  great  man  was  travelling^  he  was  suddenly 
struck  by  the  hand  of  death,  at  the  village  of  Rostock. 
The  parish  minister,  who  was  called  in  hb  last  moments, 
ignorant  who  the  dying  man  was,  began  to  go  over  the  usual 
points ;  but  Grotius,  who  saw  there  was  no  time  to  lose  in 
exhortations,  turned  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  be  needed 
them  not ;  and  concluded  by  saying.  Sum  Orottut — I  am 
Grotius.     TumagnuMiiUGrotiutf'-'^Whail  are  you  the 

threat  Grotius  7'  inicrrogaied  the  miobter.— What  an  eu- 
ogium !  This  anecdote  seems,  however,  apocryphal ;  for 
we  have  a  narrative  of  hb  death  by  the  clergyman  him- 
self. On  the  death  of  Grotius  a  variety  of  tales  were 
spread  concerning  hb  manner  of  dying  raised  by  differeal 
parties.' 

In  the  approbation  of  the  eeneeur  to  print  thb  *  Vie  de 
Grotius,'  it  is  observed  that  while  *  hb  history  gives  us  a 
clear  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  human  mind,  it  will  further 
infonn  us,  that  Grotius  died  without  reaping  any  advantage 
from  hb  great  talents.' 

HOBLKMXir  TDRJTBD  CUTICS. 

I  offer  to  the  contemplation  of  those  unfortunate  mortab 
who  are  necessitated  to  undergo  the  criticbms  of  lmd»t 
this  pair  of  anecdotes^ 

Soderini,  the  Gonfalonicre  of  Florence,  having  had  a 
sutue  made  by  the  great  Miehael  Angulo,  when  it  was 
finbhed  came  to  inspect  it ;  and  having  for  some  time  saga^ 
ciously  considered  it,  poring  now  on  Uie  face,  then  on  the 


arms,  the  knees,  the  form  of  the  leg,  and  at  length  on  the 
foot  itself;  the  statue  being  of  such  perfect  beauty,  he  found 
himself  at  a  loss  to  display  hb  powers  of  criticism,  but  by 
Uvbhins  his  praise.  But  only  to  prabe,  might  appear  as 
if  there  nad  been  an  obtuseness  in  the  keenness  of  hb  cri- 
ticism. He  trembled  to  find  a  fault,  but  a  fault  must  be 
found.  At  length  he  ventured  to  mutter  something  coo- 
cerning  the  nose ;  it  might,  he  thought,  be  something  more 
Grecian.  Angdo  differed  Irom  hb  grace,  but  he  said  he 
would  attempt  to  gratify  hb  taste.  He  took  up  hb  chbel, 
and  concealed  some  marble  dust  in  hb  hand ;  feigning  to 
retouch  the  part,  he  adroitly  let  fall  some  of  the  dust  he 
held  concealed.    The  cardinal  observing  it  as  it  fell,  tran- 


sported at  the  idea  of  hb  critical  acumen,  exclaimed— 
( Ah,  Angdo !  you  have  now  given  an  inimitable  grace.' 

When  Pope  was  first  introduced  to  read  hb  Ilbd  to  Lord 
Halifax,  the  noble  critic  did  not  venture  to  lie  dissatisfied 
with  so  perfect  a  composition ;  but,  like  the  cardinal,  thn 
passage,  and  that  word,  thb  turn,  and  that  expression, 
formed  the  broken  cant  of  hb  criticbms.  The  honest  poet 
was  stung  with  vexation ;  for,  in  general,  the  parU  at  which 
his  lordship  hesiuted  were  those  of  which  he  was  most  sa- 
tisfied. As  be  returned  home  with  Sir  Samuel  Garth  ho 
revealed  to  him  the  anxiety  of  mind.  *  Oh,*  replied  Gartht 
laughing, '  you  are  not  so  well  acquaintrd  with  hb  lordship 
as  myself;  he  must  criticise.  At  your  next  visit  read  lo 
him  those  vsiy  passaf  es  as  they 
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W9a  hmve  reeoUaetcd  his  cntieiaais ;  and  1*11  warrant  you 
«f  hit  aofirobatioii  of  them.  This  is  i«hat  I  have  done  a 
boadrcd  tiaaea  mjm\€*  Pope  made  use  of  this  atrata|{em ; 
it  took,  like  the  marble  dast  of  Angela ;  and  mr  lord,  like 
the  cardinal,  exdaimod— ^  Dear  P^tpe,  they  sre  bow  ini- 


UTXmAAT  IMPOfTirmXS. 

ftone  authors  hare  praetised  singular  impositions  on  the 
pohhc.  Varillas,  the  French  historian,  enjoyed  for  some 
time  a  ^ivat  repittaiioo  in  his  own  couniry  tor  bis  historic 
composaions,  but  when  they  becanM  more  known,  the  scho- 
lars of  other  countriea  destroyed  the  repotatioa  he  had  un- 
josiij  acquired.  His  continual  professions  of  nncerity 
pfe|odieed  manj  in  his  favour,  and  made  him  pass  for  a 
writer  who  had  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
cabinet ;  but  the  public  were  at  length  undeceived,  and 
were  convinced  that  the  historical  anecdotes  which  YariU 
las  put  off  for  authentic  facts  had  no  foundation,  being 
wholly  his  own  inventing: — though  he  endeavoureil  to 
flsake  them  pass  (or  realiues  by  affected  citations  of  litVi^s, 
insinictions,  letters,  memoirs,  and  relations,  all  of  them 
imaginary  !*  He  had  read  almost  ettsry  thing  historical, 
printed  and  manuscript ;  but  he  had  a  fertile  political  ima- 
gination, and  gave  his  conjectures  as  facts,  while  he  quoted 
at  random  his  pretended  authorities.  Burnet's  book  against 
Varillas  b  a  curious  little  volume. 

Gemelli  Carreri,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  for  many 
years  never  quitted  his  chamoer ;  confined  by  a  tedious  in« 
dtspasition,  he  amused  himself  with  writing  a  Foya^e  round 
the  JVarld;  fnvins  characters  of  men,  and  descriptions  of 
countries,  as  if  he  had  really  visited  them ;  and  his  volumes 
are  still  very  inferesting.  'Du  Halde,  who  has  written  so 
voiomiooosan  account  of  China,  compiled  it  from  the  Me- 
naoirs  of  the  missionaries,  and  never  travelled  ten  leagues 
from  Parts  in  his  life ;  though  he  appears,  by  his  writings, 
to  be  very  familiar  with  Chinese  scenery. 

Damberger's  travels,  more  recently  made  a  great  sen- 
MtioA — and  the  public  were  duped ;  they  proved  to  be  the 
ideal  voyages  of  a  member  ot  the  German  Grub-street, 
about  his  own  garret !  Too  many  of  our  *  Traveb*  have 
been  manofactured  to  fill  a  certain  size ;  and  some  which 
bear  names  of  great  authority,  were  not  written  by  the  pro- 
fessed authors. 

This  is  an  excellent  observation  of  an  anonymous  ati- 
thfir :— ^  wriUn  who  never  visited  foreign  countries,  and 
A«Dtllers  who  have  ran  through  immense  regions  with  fleeU 
ing  pace,  have  given  us  long  accounts  of  various  oounuies 
and  people ;  evidently  collected  from  the  idle  reports  and 
absurd  traditions  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  from  whom  only 
ihey  eouM  have  received  those  relations  which  we  aee 
accumulsted  with  such  undiscerning  credulity.* 

Some  authors  have  practised  the  singular  imposition  of 
I  a  variety  of  titles  of  works  as  if  preparing  for 
ut  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  have  been 


Paschal,  historiographer  of  Francs,  had  a  reason  for 
diese  ingenious  inventions ;  he  continually  announced  such 
titles,  that  his  pension  for  writing  on  the  history  of  France 
■B^tDut  be  stopped.  When  he  died,  his  historical  labours 
dkf  not  exceed  six  pages ! 

Oregorio  Reti  is  an  historian  of  much  the  same  stamp 
as  Varitlas.  He  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  hunger 
generally  quickened  his  pen.  He  took  every  thing  too 
ligfaclv ;  yet  his  works  are  sometimes  looked  into  for  many 
annexes  of  English  history  not  to  be  found  elsewhere; 
awl  perhaps  naght  not  to  have  been  there  if  truth  had  been 
eoosnlted.  His  great  aim  was  alway^o  make  a  book  : 
he  swells  his  volumes  with  digressions,  PTtersperees  many 
ridicoloos  stories,  and  applies  all  the  repartees  he  collected 
from  old  novel-writtrs,  to  modem  characters. 

Sodi  forgeries  aboimd  ;  the  numerous  *  Testamens 
PoGdaoes'  of  Colbert,  Mazarine,  and  other  great  ministers, 
were  loi^eries  usually  from  the  Dutch  press,  as  are  many 
pretended  pdiiical  *  Memoirs.' 

Of  oar  old  translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
many  were  taken  from  French  versionK. 

The  travels  written  in  Hebrew,  of  Rahbi  Benjamin  of 
Tthiela,  of  which  we  have  a  curious  translation,  are,  1  b«- 
fieve,  apocryphal.  He  describes  a  journey,  which  if  ever 
be  took,  it  must  have  been  with  his  night-cap  on  ;  being  a 
perfect  dream !  It  is  said  that  to  inspirit  and  give  im(K>r- 
iBoce  to  his  nation,  he  pretended  be  had  travefled  to  all 
lbs  synagogues  in  the  east ;  places  he  mentions  he  does 
B(R  appear  ever  to  have  seen,  and  the  different  people  ho 


deaeribes  no  ime  has  known.  He  calculates  that  he  has 
found  near  eight  hundred  thousand  Jews,  of  which  abdul 
half  are  independent,  and  not  subjects  to  any  Christian  or 
Gentile  sovereign.  These  fictitious  travels  have  been  a 
source  of  much  trouble  to  the  learned ;  particularly  to  those 
whose  seal  to  authenticate  them  induced  them  to  foBjw 
the  aerial  footsteps  of  the  Hyppogriffe  of  Rabbi  Benjamin.* 
He  affirms  that  the  tomb  of  kzekiel,  with  the  library  of  * 
the  first  and  second  temples,  were  to  be  seen  in  his  tioM 
at  a  place  on  the  banks  olthe  river  Euphrates ;  WessoliiM 
ofGroningen,  and  many  other  literati,  travelled  on  pur- 
pose to  Mesopotamia,  to  reach  the  tomb  and  examine  tb« 
librarv,  but  the  fairy  treasures  were  never  to  be  seen,  nor 
even  heard  of! 

The  first  on  the  list  of  impudent  imnooturea  is  Annius  ol 
Viterbo,  a  Dominican,  and  master  of  tne  sacred  palace  uii> 
der  Alexander  VI.  He  pretended  he  had  discovered  tha 
genuine  works  of  Sanchooiatho,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and 
other  works,  of  which  only  fragments  are  remainins.  He 
published  seventeen  books  of  antiouities !  but  not  having 
any  if  ss  to  produce,  though  he  declared  he  had  fuund  them 
buried  in  the  earth,  these  literary  fabrications  occasioned 
great  controversies ;  lur  the  author  died  before  he  had  made 
up  bis  mind  to  a  confession.  At  their  first  publication  uni- 
versal joy  was  diffused  among  the  learned.  Suspicion 
soon  roee,  and  detection  followed.  Howtrvcr,  as  the  forger 
never  would  acknowledge  himself  as  such,  it  has  been  in- 
geniously conjectured  that  he  himself  was  imposed  on,  ra* 
ther  than  thai  ho  was  the  impoAnr ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chatterton,  possibly  all  may  not  be  fictitious,  ll  has  beoa 
said  that  a  great  volume  in  mss  anterior  by  two  hundred 
years  to  the  seventeen  folios  of  Annius,  exists  in  the  Bibl^ 
otheque  Colbert  ine,  in  which  these  pretended  histories  were 
to  be  read ;  but  as  Annius  would  never  point  out  the  sources 
of  his  seventeen  folios,  the  whole  is  considered  as  a  very 
wonderful  imposture.  I  refer  the  reader  to  Tyrwhitit's  Vin- 
dication of  his  Appendix  to  Rowley's  or  Chatterton's 
Poems,  p.  140,  for  some  curious  observations,  and  soms 
facts  of  literary  imposture. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  literary  impostures  was 
that  of  one  Joseph  Vella,  who,  in  1794,  was  an  adventurer 
in  Sicily,  and  pretended  that  he  possessed  seventeen  of  the 
lost  books  uf  Livy  in  Arabic  :  be  had  received  this  literary 
treasure,  he  said',  from  a  Frenchman  who  had  purloined  it 
from  a  shelf  in  St  Sophia's  church  at  Constantinople.  Am 
many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  have  been  traniN 
lated  by  the  Arabians,  and  many  were  first  known  in  Eu- 
rope in  their  Arabic  dress,  there  was  nothing  improbablo  in 
one  part  of  his  storv.  He  was  urged  to  publish  these  long- 
desired  books ;  and  Lady  Spencer,  then  m  Italy,  offered  to 
defray  the  expenses.  He  nad  the  effrontery,  by  way  ol 
specimen,  to  edit  an  Italian  translation  of  the  rixtieth  book, 
but  that  book  took  up  no  more  than  one  octavo  page !    A 

Krofessor  of  Oriental  literature  in  Prussia  introduced  it  in 
is  work,  never  suspecting  the  fraud  ;  it  proved  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  epitome  of  Floras.  He  also  gave  out 
that  he  possessed  a  code  which  he  had  picked  up  in  tho 
abbey  of  St  Martin,  containing  the  ancient  history  of  Sici- 
ly, in  the  Arabic  period  comprehending  above  two  hundred 
years ;  and  of  which  ages,  their  own  historians  were  en- 
tirely deficient  in  knowledge.  Vella  declared  he  had  a 
genuine  oflScial  correspondence  between  iheArabian  gover- 
nors of  Sicilv  and  their  superiors  in  Africa,  from  the  first 
landing  of  tne  Arabians  in  that  island.  Vella  was  now 
loaded  with  honours  and  pensions !  It  is  trae  he  showed 
Arabic  mss,  which,  however,  did  not  contain  a  syllable  of 
what  he  said.  He  pretended  he  was  in  continual  corres- 
pondence with  frienda  at  Morocco  and  elsewhere.  The 
King  of  Naples  furaished  him  with  money  4o  asstist  his  re- 
searchea.  Four  volumes  in  quarto  were  at  length  pub- 
lished !  Vella  had  the  adroitness  to  change  the  Arabic 
MSS  he  possessed,  which  entirely  related  to  Mahomet,  to 
matters  relative  to  Sicily ;  he  bestowed  several  weeks  la^ 
hour  to  disfigure  the  whole,  altering  page  for  page,  line  for 
line,  and  word  for  word,  but  interspersed  numberless  dots, 
strokes,  and  flourishes,  so  that  when  he  publbhed  a  fac- 
simile, everv  one  admired  the  learning  of  Vella,  who  could 
translate  what  no  one  else  could  read.  He  complained  ho 
had  lost  an  eye  in  this  minute  labour;  and  everv  one 
thought  his  pension  ought  to  have  been  increased.  Every 
thing  prospered  aboyt  him.  except  his  eye,  which  some 
thought  was  not  so  bad  neither.  It  was  at  length  disco- 
vered bjr  his  blunders,  &c,  that  tho  whole  was  a  forgery; 
though  it  Had  now  been  patronized,  translated,  and  ex- 
tracted throughout  Europe.    When  iliis  Kf  was  examinsd 
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by  an  Orientalist,  it  waa  discovered  to  be  nothing  but  a 
history  of  Mahomet  and  hit  family,  Yella  was  coodemoed 
tc  imprisonment. 

The  Spanish  antiquary,  Medina  Conde,  in  order  to  fa- 
four  the  pretensions  of  the  church  in  a  great  lawsuit,  forged 
deeds  and  inscriptions,  which  he  buried  in  the  ground, 
where  he  knew  they  would  shortly  be  dug  up.  Upon  their 
being  found,  he  puMished  engravings  of  uemand  gave  ex- 
|»lauations  of  their  unknown  characters,  making  them  out 
to  be  so  many  auiheniic  proofs  and  evidences  of  the  cnn- 
laetftd  aasumpuons  of  the  clergy. 

The  Morocco  ambassador  purchased  of  him  a  copper 
bracelet  of  Fatiroa,  which  Medina  proved  b^  the  Arabic 
inscription  and  many  certificates  to  be  genuine,  and  found 
among  the  ruins  of  tne  Alhambrai  with  other  treasures  of 
its  last  king,  who  had  hid  them  tliere  in  hope  of  better  days. 
This  famous  bracelet  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  the 
work  of  Medina^s  own  bands,  and  made  out  of  an  old  brass 
candlestick  ! 

George  Psalmanazer,  to  whose  labours  we  owe  much  of 
the  great  Universal  History,  exceeded  in  powers  of  decep- 
tion any  of  the  great  impostors  of  learning.  His  island  of 
Formosa  was  an  illusion  eminently  bold,  and  maintained 
with  as  much  felicity  as  erudition ;  and  great  must  have 
been  that  erudition  which  could  form  a  pretended  language 
and  its  grammar,  and'fKriile  the  genius  which  could  invent 
the  history  of  an  unknown  people ;  it  is  said  that  the  de- 
ception was  only  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  his  own  peni- 
tential confession;  he  had  defied  and  baffled  the  must 
learned.  The  literary  impostor  Liuder  had  much  more 
audacity  than  ingenuity,  and  he  died  contemned  by  all  the 
world.  Ireland's  Shakspeare  served  to  show  that  commen- 
tators are  not  blessed,  necessarily,  with  an  interior  and 
unerring  tact.  Genius  and  learning  are  ill  directed  in 
forming  literary  impositions,  but  at  least  they  must  be 
distin{|[uished  from  tne  fabrications  of  ordinary  impostors. 

A  singular  forgery  was  practised  on  Captain  Wilforti  by 
a  learned  Hindoo,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  and  his  studies 
with  the  too  zealous  and  pious  European,  contrived  among 
other  attempts  to  give  the  history  of  Noah  and  his  three 
sons,  in  his  <  Purana/  under  the  designation  of  Satyavrata. 
Captain  Wilford  having  recviihe  passage,  transcribed  it  for 
Sir  William  Jones,  who  translated  it  as  a  curious  extract; 
the  whole  was  an  interpolation  by  the  dextrous  introduction 
of  a  forged  sheet,  discoloured  and  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  deception,  and  which,  having  served  his  purpose  fur  the 
Bioment.  was  afterwards  withwawn.  As  nooks  in  Tndia 
are  not  oound,  it  is  not  difficult  to  introduce  loose  leaves. 
To  confirm  his  various  impositions  this  learned  forgerer 
had  the  patience  to  write  two  voluminous  sections,  in  which 
he  connected  all  the  lesends  together  in  the  style  of  the 
pKranaSt  consisting  of  12.000  lined.  When  Captain  Wii- 
C>rd  resolved  to  c^late  the  manuscript  with  others,  the 
leanitfd  Hindoo  began  to  disfigure  his  own  manuscript,  the 
captain's,  and  those  of  the  college,  by  erasing  the  name  of 
the  country  and  substituting  that  of  Egypt.  With  as  much 
oains,  and  with  a  more  honourable  direction,  our  Hindoo 
Lauder  might  have  iromortalixed  his  inverted  invention. 

We  have  authors  who  sold  their  names  to  be  prefixed  to 
works  diey  never  resd ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  have  prefixed 
the  names  of  others  to  their  own  writing.  Sir  John  Hill 
owned  to  a  friend  once  when  he  fell  sick,  that  he  had  over- 
fiitigued  himself  with  writing  seven  works  at  once !  One  of 
which  vras  on  architecturfi,  and  another  on  cookery !  This 
hero  once  contracted  to  tninslate  Swammerdam's  work  on 
insects  for  fifty  guineas.  After  the  agreement  with  the 
bookseller,  he  perfectly  recollected  thai  he  did  not  under- 
atand  a  single  word  of  the  Dutch  language !  nor  did  there 
exist  a  French  trannlation.  The  work  nowever  was  not 
the  less  done  for  this  small  obstacle.  Sir  John  bargained 
with  another  translator  for  twenty-five  guineas.  The 
•eoond  translator  was  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  first ;  as  ignorant,  though  not  so  well  paid  as  the  knight. 
He  rebargainod  with  a  thinl,  who  perfectly  undentood  his 
original,  lor  twelve  guineas !  Bo  that  the  translators  who 
could  not  translate  feasted  on  venison  and  turtle,  while  the 
BKideet  drudge,  whose  name  never  appeared  to  the  world, 
broke  in  patience  his  daily  bread !  The  craft  of  authorship 
has  many  mysteries.  The  great  patriarch  and  primevau 
dealer  in  English  literature,  is  said  to  have  been  Robert 
Green,  one  of  tho  most  facetious,  profligate,  and  inde- 
fiitigable  of  the  scribleri  family.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
n  new  dynasty  of  literary  emperors.  The  first  act  by  which 
W  proved  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Grub-fltre«A  has  served 


as  a  model  to  his  numerous  successors^it  was  an 
dextrous  trick !  Green  soM  his  *  Oriando  Furioeo'  to  two 
different  theatres,  and  is  sup|>OBed  to  have  been  the  first 
author  in  English  hterary  history  who  wrote  as  a  trader  ; 
or  as  crabbea  Anthony  Wood  phrases  it  in  the  language  </ 
celibacy  and  cynicism,  *  he  wrote  to  maintain  hisini/e,  and 
that  high  and  loose  course  of  living  which  pode  generaUjf 
foUowJ  With  a  drop  still  sweeter,  old  Anthony  descnbea 
Gayton,  another  worthy ;  *  he  came  up  to  London  to  Uvn 
in  a  efdrJdng  eomUtion,  and  wrote  trite  tfunge  merely  to  get 
bread  to  sustain  him,  and  his  wife,*  The  Hermit  Anlhony 
seems  to  have  had  a  mortal  antipathy  against  the  Etcs  ci 
literary  men. 

CAitDiNAL  nicHKLnir. 

The  present  anecdote  concerning  Cardinal  Richeliea 
may  serve  to  teach  the  roan  of  letters  how  he  deals  out 
criticism  to  the  ^eol,  when  they  ask  his  opinion  of  manu- 
scripts, be  they  in  verse  or  prose. 

The  cardinal  placed  in  a  gallery  of  his  palace  the  porw 
traits  of  several  illustrious  men,  and  he  was  deatrous  of 
composing  the  inscriptions  to  be  placed  round  thej»ortraits. 
That  he  intended  for  Montluc,  the  marechal  oi  France, 
was  conceived  in  these  terms  :  MvUafecU^  plura  terijuU, 
vtr  tamm  magnuMfuU,  He  showed  it  without  mentioning 
the  author  to  Bourbon,  the  rojral  professor  in  Greek,  and 
asked  his  opinion  concerning  it ;  He  reprobated  it,  and 
considered  that  the  Latin  was  much  in  the  style  of  the 
breviary ;  and,  if  it  had  concluded  with  an  alUluyah^  it 
would  serve  for  an  artthem  to  the  magnifieant.  The  cardi- 
nal agreed  with  the  severity  of  his  strictures ;  and  even 
acknowledged  the  discernment  of  the  professor ;  *  fur,'  he 
said,  *  it  is  really  written  by  a  priest.'  But  however  he 
might  approve  a  Bourbon's  critical  powers,  he  punished 
without  mercy  his  ingenuity.  The  pension  his  majesty 
had  bestowed  on  him  was  withheld  the  next  year. 

The  cardinal  was  one  of  those  ambitious  men  who  fool- 
ishly attempt  to  rival  every  kind  of  genius ;  and  seeing 
himself  constantly  disappointed,  he  envied,  with  all  the 
venom  of  rancour,  those  talents  which  are  so  frequently 
the  all  that  men  of  genius  possess. 

He  was  jealous  of  Balzac's  splendid  reputation ;  and 
offered  the  elder  Heinsius  ten  thousand  crowns  to  vrrite  a 
criticism  which  should  ridicule  his  elaborate  compositiona. 
This  Heinsius  refused,  because  Salmasius  threatened  to 
revenge  Balzac  on  his  Herodee  infanUdda. 

He  attempted  to  rival  the  reputation  of  Comeille's  *  Cid/ 
by  opposing  to  it  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  dramatic  pro- 
ductions ;  it  was  the  allegoripal  tragedy  called  *  Europe,' 
in  which  the  mmiater  had  congregated  the  four  quarters  of 
the  worid!  Much  political  matter  was  thrown  together, 
divided  into  scenes  and  acts.  There  are  appended  to  it  keys 
of  the  Dram.aiis  persona  and  of  the  allegories.  In  this  tra- 
gedy. Francia  represents  France ;  Ibere,  Spain ;  Parthe- 
nope,  Naples,  ftc.and  these  have  their  attendants ;— Lilian 
(afludini^  to  the  French  lilies)  iti  the  servant  of  FrancioO| 
while  Hwpale  is  the  confident  of  Ibere.  But  the  key  to  the 
allegories  is  much  more  copious :— Albione  signifies  Eng- 
land; thne  knotB  of  the  hair  ofAuetraeie,  mean  the  towns 
of  Clermont,  Stcnay,  and  Jsmet,  these  places  once  belong- 
ing to  Loraine.  A  wutofdianumde  of  Austrasie,  is  the  town 
of  Nancy,  belonging  once  to  the  dukes  ofLoraine.  The  key 
of  Iberia's  great  porch  is  Perpignan,  which  Prance  toAli 
from  Spain ;  and  in  this  maimer  is  thb  sublime  tragedy 
composed !  When  he  first  sent  it  ananymously  to  the 
French  Academy  it  was  reprobated.  He'tben  torn  it  in  a 
rage,  and  scattered  it  about  his  study.  Towards  evening, 
like  another  Medea  lamenting  over  the  members  of  her  own 
children,  he  and  his  secretary  passed  the  night  in  uniting 
the  scattered  limbs.  He  then  ventured  to  avow  himself; 
and  having  pretended  to  correct  this  incorrigible  tragedy, 
the  submissive  Academy  retracted  their  censures,  but  the 
public  pronounced  its  melancholy  fate  on  its  first  represen- 
tation. This  lamentable  traifedy  was  intended  to  thwart 
Comeille's  *  Cid.'  Enraged  at  its  success,  Richeliea  erea 
commanded  the  academy  to  publish  a  severe  eritf9«t  of  it 
well  known  in  French  literature.  Boileaa  on  this  ocenaioB 
has  these  two  welUamed  verses:— 

*  En  vsfn  contre  le  Cid.  un  ministre  se  llgne ; 
Tout  Paris,  pour  Chlroene,  a  les  yeux  de  Rodrigua.* 

To  oppose  the  Cid,  In  vain  the  statesman  tries 
AU  Paris,  for  Chimene,  has  Roderick's  eyes. 

It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  this  trafedj 
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dM  Frencfa  cmtom  is  derivad  of  securiof  a  number  of 
ffnends  to  applaud  iheir  pieces  at  diear  first  representations. 
1  find  die  IbllowiBg  droll  anecilote  concerning  this  droll  tra- 
gedy IB  Beauchamp's  Redurdua  mr  U  Tkiairt. 

Tb«  minister  after  the  ill  siiccesf^  his  trag edj  retired 
aaaceaBUKUued  the  same  evening  to  his  country  house  at 
&ael.  H!e  then  sent  for  his  favourite  Desmarets,  who  was 
•ft  aopper  with  his  friend  Petit.  Desmarets,  conjecturinj; 
tiMi  the  mterriew  would  be  stormy,  begged  his  friend  to 
mceoapany  him. 

*■  W^r  said  the  cardinal  as  soon  as  he  saw  them, '  the 
Preach  will  never  possess  a  taste  for  \rhat  is  lofty :  they 
seem  noc  to  have  relished  my  tragedy.'—*  My  lord  answer* 
ed  Petit,  *  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  piece,  which  ti  so  admi- 
raMe,  bat  that  of  the  pUnfer$.  Did  not  your  eminence  per- 
eeive  that  not  only  they  knew  not  iheir  parts,  but  Ihat  tliey 
mre  all  Aimk?^-^  Really,'  replied  the  cardinal,  something 
picased,  *  I  observed  they  acted  it  dreadfully  ill.' 

Dcainarets  and  Petit  reMmed  to  Paris,  flew  directly  to 
Ihc  players  to  plan  a  nmo  mode  of  performance,  which  was 
lo  secure  a  number  of  spectators ;  so  that  at  the  second  re- 
pr^Kntation  bursts  of  app4ause  were  frequently  heard  I 

Ricfaetieu  had  another  singular  vanity  of  closely  imitating 
Card'ual  Ximenes.  Pliny  was  not  a  more  servue  imitator 
of  Cicero.  Manrille  telli  us  that,  like  Ximeno,  he  placed 
haraaelf  at  the  head  of  an  army :  like  him  be  degraded 
princes  and  nobles ;  and  like  him  rendered  himself  formida- 
bie  to  all  Europe.  And  because  Ximenes  had  eslabliHlied 
ncfaoohi  of  theology,  Richelieu  undertook  likewise  to  raise 
into  notice  the  schools  ot  the  Sorbonne.  And,  to  conclude, 
as  Ximenes  bad  written  several  theological  treatises,  our 
cardmal  was  also  desirous  of  leaving  posterity  various  po- 
lemical works.  But  his  gallantiies  rendered  him  jnore  ri- 
dioiiaas.  Always  in  ill  health,  this  miserable  lover  and 
gravs  cardinal  would,  in  a  freak  of  love,  dress  himself  with 
a  red  feather  in  his  cap  and  sword  bv  bis  side.    He 


more  hart  by  a  61tby  nickname  given  him  by  the  queen  of 
Lmiis  Xni  than  even  bv  the  hiss  of  theatres  and  the  criti* 
cal  eoademnatiao  of  academies. 


If  she 


1  occupy  the  apartment  contiguous  to  the 
diooses  Siagira,  she  shall  reside  in  the 
9T,  and  my  executors  shall  furnish  eithar 


Cardinal  Richelieu  was  assuredly  a  great  political  genius. 
Sir  William  Temple  observes,  that  he  instituted  the  French 
Academy  to  give  employment  to  the  tmto,  and  to  hinder 
them  from  inspecting  too  narrowly  into  his  politics  and  his 
admiBistration.  It  is  believed  that  the  Marshal  de  Gram- 
meat  lost  an  imp<Mianl  battle  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinal ; 
thai  in  this  critical  conjunctnre  of  afiairs  hu  majesty,  who 
was  inclined  to  diamiaa  him,  could  not  then  absolutely,  do 
witheothim. 

Vanity  in  this  cardinal  levelled  a  great  genius.  Ha  who 
wooU  attempt  to  display  universal  excellence  will  be  im- 
pelled to  practise  meannesses,  and  to  act  follies  which,  if 
be  has  the  least  sensibility,  roust  occasion  htm  many  a 
pane  and  many  a  blush. 

A&XSTOTLB  AVD  PLATO. 

No  philosopher  has  been  so  much  praised  and  censured 
as  Aristotle :  but  he  had  this  advantage,  of  which  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  have  been  deprived,  that  he  en- 
joyed  during  his  life  a  splendid  reputation.  Philip  of  Ma^ 
cedoa  mast  have  felt  a  strong  conviction  of  his  merit  when 
be  wrote  to  him  on  the  birth  of  Alexander  :—'*  I  receive 
from  the  gods  this  day  a  son ;  but  I  thank  them  not  so  much 
for  the  favour  of  his  birth,  as  his  having  come  into  the  world 
at  a  time  when  you  can  have  the  care  of  his  education ; , 
and  that  through  you  he  will  be  rendered  worthy  of  being 
my  aoo.* 

Diogenes  Laertius  describes  the  person  of  the  stagyrite. 
His  eyes  were  small,  his  voice  hoarse,  and  his  le^s  lank. 
fie  stammered,  was  fond  of  a  magnificent  dress,  and  wore 
costly  rings.  He  had  a  mistress  whom  he  loved  passion- 
ately, and  for  whom  he  frequently  acted  inconsistently  with 
the  philosophic  character;  a  thing  as  common  with  philo- 
tophers  as  with  other  men.  Aristotle  had  nothing  of  the 
■oaterity  of  the  philosopher,  though  his  works  are  so  aus- 
tere: he  was  open,  pleasant,  and  even  charming  in  his 
coBversatioo ;  fienr  and  volatile  in  his  pleasures ;  magnifi- 
eeot  in  his  dress.  He  b  described  as  fierce,  disdainfiil,  and 
sarcastic.  He  jdned  to  a  taste  for  profound  erudition  that 
af  an  efegaot  dissipation.  His  passion  for  luxury  occasion- 
ed him  such  expenses  when  he  was  young  that  ho  consumed 
■fl  hk  property.  Laertius  has  preserved  the  will  of  Aris- 
tode,  woich  is  curioas.  The  chief  part  turns  on  the  future 
ireAhre  utd  marriage  of  his  daughter.  <  If,  after  my  death 
At  choosem  to  marry,  the  executors  will  be  careful  she 


marries  no  person  of  an  inferior  rank. 

Cbalcis,  she  shall  occupj  * 

garden  ;  if  she  chooses 

house  <^my  father, 

of  those  places  she  fixes  on.' 

Aristotle  had  studied  under  the  divine  Plato ;  but  the 
discif^le  dud  the  roaster  could  not  possibly  agree  in  their 
doctrinea:  they  were  of  opposite  tastes  and  talents.  Plato 
was  the  chief  of  the  acauoemic  sect,  and  Aristotle  of  the 
peripatetic.  Plato  was  simple,  niodest,  ftugalf  and  ti 
austere  manners ;  a  good  friend  and  a  zealous  citizen,  but 
a  theoretical  politician :  a  fover  indeed  of  benevoleiKS, 
and  desirous  of  diSusinc  it  amongst  men,  but  knowing 
little  of  them  as  we  find  them ;  his  <  republic'  is  as  efa^ 
merical  as  Rousseau's  ideas,  or  SirThomas  More's  Utopia. 

Rapin,  the  critic,  lias  sketched  an  ingenious  parallel  ti 
these  two  celebrated  philosophers. 

The  genius  of  Plato  is  more  polished,  and  that  of  Aris- 
totle more  vast  and  profound.  Plato  has  a  lively  and 
teeming  imagination ;  fertile  in  invention,  in  ideas,  m  es- 
preaiona,  and  in  figures  ;  displaying  a  thousand  diflereal 
turns,  a  thousand  new  cdours,  all  agreeable  to  their  sub- 
ject; but  after  all  it  is  nothing  more  than  imagination, 
Aristotle  is  hard  and  dry  in  all  he  says,  but  what  he  aays 
is  all  reason,  though  it  is  expressed  dryly  :  his  diction,  purs 
as  it  is,  has  something  uncommonly  austere ;  and  his  ob- 
scurities, natural  or  affected,  disgust  and  fatigue  his  rea- 
ders. Plato  is  equally  delicate  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his 
expressions.  Aristotfe,  though  he  may  be  more  natural, 
has  not  any  d^icacy  :  his  style  is  simple  and  equal,  but 
close  and  nervous  ;  that  of  Plato  is  grand  and  «'levated,  but 
loose  and  diffuse.  Plato  always  says  more  than  he  should 
say :  Aristotle  never  says  enough,  and  leaves  the  reader 
always  to  think  more  than  he  says.  The  one  surprises 
the  mind,  and  charms  it  by  a  flowery  and  sparkling  charafr 
ter :  the  other  illuminates  and  instructs  it  by  a  just  and 
solid  method.  Plato  communicates  something  of  genius 
by  the  fecundity  of  his  own ;  and  Aristotle  something  ot 
judgment  and  reason  by  that  impression  of  good  sense  which 
appears  in  all  he  says.  In  a  word,  Plato  frequently  only 
thinks  to  express  himself  well ;  and  Aristotle  only  thinks 
to  think  justly. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  these  philosophers. 
Aristotle  became  the  rival  of  Plato.  Literary  disputes 
long  subsisted  betwixt  them.  The  disciple  ridiculed  bis 
master,  and  the  master  treated  contemptuously  his  disci- 

ills.  To  make  this  superiority  manifest,  Aristotle  wished 
or  a  regular  disputation  before  an  audience  where  erudi- 
tion amf  reason  might  prevail ;  but  this  satisfaction  was 
denied. 

Plato  was  always  surrounded  by  hu  scholars,  who  took 
a  lively  interest  in  his  glory.  Three  of  these  he  taught  to 
rival  Aristotle,  and  il  became  their  mutual  interest  lo  do- 

Kreciate  his  merits.  Unfortunately,  one  day  Plato  found 
imselfin  his  school  without  these  three  favourite  scholars. 
Aristotle  flies  lo  him — a  crowd  gathers  and  enters  wilh 
him.  The  idol  whose  oracles  they  wished  to  overturn  was 
presented  to  them.  He  was  then  a  respectable  old  man, 
the  weight  of  whose  yeara  had  enfeebled  his  memory.  The 
combat  was  not  long.  Some  rapid  sophisms  embarrassed 
Plato.  He  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  inevitable  traps 
of  the  subtlest  logician.  Vanouished,  he  n-proached  his 
ancient  scholar  by  a  beautiful  figure :— *  He  has  kicked 
against  us  as  a  colt  against  his  mother.' 

Soon  after  this  humiliating  adventure  he  ceased  to  give 
public  lectures.  Aristotle  remained  roaster  in  the  field  of 
battle.  He  raised  a  school,  and  devoted  himself  to  render 
it  the  most  famous  in  Greece.  But  the  three  favourite 
scholars  of  Plato,  zealous  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  to  make  amends  for  their  imprudence  in  having 
quitted  him,  armed  themselves  against  the  usurper.  Xe- 
nocrates,  thd  most  ardent  of  the  three,  attacked  Aristotle, 
confounded  the  logician,  and  re-established  Plato  in  aH  his 
rights.  Since  that  time  the  academic  and  peripatetio 
sects,  animated  b^  the  spirits  of  their  several  chiefs,  avow- 
ed an  eternal  hostility.  In  what  manner  his  works  have  de* 
scended  to  us  has  been  told  at  page  15  of  this  volume. 
Aristotle  having  declaimed  irreverently  of  the  gods,  and 
dreading  the  fate  of  Socrates,  wished  to  retire  from  Atheoi. 
In  a  bAutiful  manner  he  pointed  out  his  successor.  There 
were  two  rivals  in  his  schools :  Menedemns  the  Rhodian, 
and  Theophrastus  tho  Lesbian.  Alluding  delicately  to  his 
own  critical  situation,  he  told  his  assembled  scholars  that 
ihe  wina^ha  was  accustomed  to  drink  was  injurious  to  hia% 
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tod  he  dMred  them  to  bring  the  winei  of  Rhodes  and 
Letbot.  Tie  then  tailed  both,  and  declared  they  both  did 
bonour  to  their  aoil,  each  being  excellent,  though  difierent 
IB  quality.  The  Rhodian  wine  is  the  strongest,  but  the 
Lesbian  is  the  sweetest,  and  that  he  hinuelf  preferred  it. 
Thus  bis  ingenuity  pointed  out  bis  favourite  Theopbras- 
lUB,  the  author  of  the  *  Characters/  for  his  successor. 

ABSLABP  AND  KLOISA. 

Abdard,  so  famous  for  his  writings  and  his  amours  with 
Eloisa,  ranks  among  the  heretics  &r  opinions  concerning 
Che  Trinity !  His  superior  genius  probably  made  him  ap- 
pear so  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  The  cabal 
formed  aginst  him  disturoed  the  earlier  part  of  h'ls  life 
with  a  thousand  persecutions,  till  at  length  they  persuaded 
Bernard,  his  o^  friend,  but  who  had  now  turned  Mtdrtt,  that 
poor  Abelard  was  what  their  malice  described  him  to  be. 
Bernard,  inflamed  against  him,  condemned  unheard  the  un- 
fortunate scholar.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  book  which 
I  was  burnt  as  unorthodox,  and  as  the  composition  of  Abe- 
lard, was  in  fact  written  by  Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Pa- 
ris ;  a  work  which  has  since  been  eanonued  in  the  Sorbonne, 
and  OB  which  the  scholastic  theology  is  founded.  The 
objectionaUe  passage  is  an  illustration  of  the  TVinity  by 
the  nature  of  a  Myttogigm!^^  As  (says  he)  the  three  pro- 
positions of  a  syliogtsm  form  but  onn  truth,  so  the  Father 
mud  San  constitute  but  one  esMenee.  The  tnajcr  represent  s 
the  Father,  the  inmor  the  Son,  and  ihe  eonclueion  ine  Holy 
Ghoet  P  It  is  curious  to  add  that  Bernard  himself  has  ex- 
plained this  mystical  union  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
and  equally  clear.  <  The  understanding,'  says  this  saint, 
*  Is  the  image  of  Qod.  We  find  it  consists  of  three  parts  : 
memory,  intelligence  and  will.  To  memory,  we  attribute  all 
which  we  know,  without  cogitation ;  to  hOeUifenee,  all  truths 
we  discorer  which  hare  not  been  deposited  by  memory. 
By  memory,  we  resemble  the  Father ;  by  intetiigmee  the 
Son,  and  by  witt  the  Hotp  Ghoet*  Bernard's  Lib.  de 
Aniroa.  Cap.  I,  Num.  6,  quoted  in  the  *  Mem.  Secretes 
de  la  Republique  des  Leitres.'  We  may  add  also,  that 
because  Abelard,  in  the  warmth  of  honest  iudignaiion,  had 
reproTod  the  monks  of  St  Denis,  in  France,  and  St.  Gildas 
De  Ruys,  in  Bretagne,  for  the  horrid  incontinence  of  their 
lives,  they  Joined  his  enemies,  and  assisted  to  embitter  the 
life  of  this  mgenious  scholar ;  who  perhaps  was  guilty  of  no 
other  crime  Uian  that  of  feeling  toosen<«iDly  an  attachment 
to  one  who  not  only  possessed  the  enchanting  attractions 
of  the  softer  sex,  but  what  indeed  is  very  unusual,  a  con- 
geniality of  disposition,  and  an  enthusiasm  of  imagina- 

IIOD. 

'  Is  It,  In  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  ?* 

It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Peter  de  Gluny  to  Eloisa,  that 
she  had  solicited  for  Abelard's  absolution.  The  abbot  cave 
it  to  h€t.  It  runs  thus :  *  Ego  Petnis  Cluniacensis  Abbas, 
qui  Petrum  Abaslardum  in  monachum  Cluniacensum  re- 
eepi,  el  corpus  ejus  furtim  delatum  H«loissie  abattisse  et 
moniali  Paracleu  ooncessi,  auctoritate  omnipolentis  Dei  et 
omnium  sanctorum  abeolvo  eum  pro  officio  oo  omnibus  pec- 
eatis  suis. 

An  ancient  chronicle  of  Tours  records  that  when  they 
deposited  the  body  of  the  Abbess  Eloisa  in  the  tomb  of  her 
k>ver  Peter  Abelard,  who  had  been  there  interred  twenty 
years,  this  faithful  husband  raised  his  arms,  stretched  them, 
and  closely  embraced  his  beloved  Eloita.  This  poetic  fSo- 
tioQ  was  mvented  to  sanctify,  by  a  miracle,  the  frailties  of 
their  youthful  days.  This  is  not  wonderful : — but  it  is 
strange  that  Du  Chesne,  the  father  of  French  history,  not 
only  relates  this  le(^endary  tale  of  the  ancient  chroniclers, 
but  gives  it  as  an  incident  well  authenticated,  and  main- 
tains its  possibility  by  various  other  examples.  Such  fan- 
ciful incidents  onco  not  only  embellished  poetry,  but  enliv- 
ened history. 

Bayle  tells  us  that  bilUte  deeut  and  amorous  verses  are 
two  powerful  machines  to  employ  in  the  assaults  of  love ; 
particularly  when  the  passionate  songs  the  poetical  lover 
composes  are  sung  by  himself.  This  secret  was  well 
known  to  the  elmnt  Abelard.  Abelard  so  touched  the 
sensible  heart  of^ Eloisa,  and  infused  such  fire  into  her 
ft«me,  by  employing  his^ne  ven  and  his^ne  voice,  that  the 
poor  woman  never  recovered  from  the  attack.  She  her- 
self informs  us  that  he  displayed  two  qualities  which  are 
rarelv  found  in  philnsopherA,  and  by  which  he  could  inrtant- 
)j  win  the  afTfcrion^  of  the  female  ;— he  ioro<e  and  sung 
fineiy.  Hi»  cornijo**-.!  lov^-vrrten  so  benutiful,  and  fon^t  so 
agreeably,  as  well  fur  ihe  vaorde  as  the  otrs,  that  all  the 


worid  got  them  by  heart,  and  the  name  of  bb  mislreM  wbb 
spread  from  provmce  to  provinoe. 

What  a  gratification  to  the  enthusiastic,  the  amorooB, 
the  vain  Eloisa !  of  whom  Lord  Lyttleloa  in  bis  curious 
life  of  Henry  II,  obsM^ves,  that  had  she  not  been  compelled 
to  read  the  fathers  and  the  legends  in  a  nunnery,  but  bsfd 
been  suffered  to  improve  her  genius  by  a  continual  appbc** 
tioo  to  polite  Kterature,  from  what  appears  in  her  lettMBi 
she  womd  have  excelled  any  man  of  that  age. 

Eloisa,  I  suspect,  however,  wouM  have  proved  but  a 
very  indifferent  polemic.  She  seems  to  have  bad  a  eat* 
tain  delicacy  in  ner  manners  which  rather  belongs  to  tlw 
JIne  lady.  We  cannot  but  smile  at  an  observation  of  bora 
on  the  apoedet  which  we  find  in  her  letters.  '  We  read 
that  the  apattUe,  even  in  the  company  of  their  master, 
were  so  ruetie  and  ill  bred  that,  regardless  of  common  d^ 
corum,  as  they  passed  throush  the  com  fields  they  plucked 
the  ears  and  ate  them  like  oiiidren.  Nor  did  tney  wash 
their  hands  before  they  sat  down  to  table.  To  eat  with 
unwashed  hands,  said  oar  Saviour  to  those  who  were  oC^ 
fended,  doth  not  defile  a  man.* 

It  is  on  the  muconcepticm  of  the  mild  apologetical  reply 
of  Jesus,  indeed,  that  religious  fanatics  have  really  con- 
sidered that  to  be  careless  of  their  dress,  and  not  to  free 
themselves  from  filth  and  slovenliness,  is  an  act  of  piety, 
just  as  the  late  political  fanatics,  who  thoucht  that  republi- 
canism consisted  in  the  most  offensive  filthlness.  On  this 
Rrinciple,  that  ii  is  saintlike  to  godi^ty,  rueged,  and  sloven- 
/,  says  Bishop  Lavington,  *  enthusiasm  (Mihe  Methodists 
and  Papists,'  how  piouely  did  Whitfield  take  care  of  the 
outward  man,  who  in  his  journal  writes,  <  My  apparel 
was  mean— thought  it  unbecoming  a  penitent  to  navefwie- 
dered  hoir-^l  note  woolen  glovee,  a  patched  gown,  and  d^ 


AAer  an  injury,  not  less  cruel  than  humiliating,  Abelaid 
raises  the  school  <Mf  the  Paraclete ;  with  what  enthusiasm  is 
he  followed  to  that  desert !  His  scholars  in  crowds  hasten 
to  their  adored  master.  They  cover  their  mud  sheds  with 
the  branches  of  trees.  They  do  not  want  to  sleep  under 
belter  roofs,  provided  they  remain  by  the  aide  of  thoir 
unfortunate  master.  How  lively  must  have  been  their 
taste  for  study !  It  formed  their  solitary  passion,  and  Iba 
love  of  glory  was  gratified  even  in  that  desert. 

The  two  reprehensible  bnes  in  Pop«*s  Eloisa,  too  cele- 
brated among  certain  of  its  readers. 

*  Not  Ciesar*s  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 
'  If o,— make  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  love  !* 

are,  however,  found  in  her  original  letters.    The  author  el 
that  ancient  work,  <  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,*  has  giv. 
en  it  thus  naively  :  a  specimen  of  the  natwral  style  in  those  . 
days. 

fle  le'empereur,  qui  ert  a  Rome 

Boubz  qui  doyveiu  eire  tout  homme, 

Me  daisnoii  prendre  pour  sa  femmo. 

El  me  fHire  du  monde  dame ; 

8i  vouldroye-jo  nileux,  disi-elle 

El  Dieu  en  tesmoing  en  appelle 

Etre  sa  Puuine  appellee 

(^u^etre  eroperiere  couronn6e. 

PHYSIOOVOMr. 

A  very  extraordinary  physiognomical  anecdote  baa  beea 
given  by  De  la  Place  m  his  *  Pieees  interteeantee  et  pom 
oonnuee*  v.  i,v  p.  8.  / 

A  friend  assured  him  that  he  Had  seen  a  voluminous  and 
secret  correspondence  which  had  been  carried  on  between 
Louis  XIV,  and  his  favourite  physician  De  la  Chambre 
on  this  science  :  the  faith  of  the  monarch  seems  to  have 
been  great,  and  the  purpose  to  which  the  correspondence 
tended  was  extraordinary  indeed,  and  perhaps  scarcely  cre- 
dible. Wlio  will  believe  that  Louis  X-IV  was  so  convinced 
of  that  talent  which  De  la  Chambre  attributed  to  himself, 
of  deciding  merely  by  the  physiognomy  of  persons  not  only 
on  the  real  bent  oftheir  character,  but  to  what  employment 
they  were  adapted,  that  the  king  entered  into  a  eeertl  esr- 
reepondence  to  obtain  the  critical  notices  of  his  sAj^sio^fie- 
miet  ?  That  Louis  XIV  should  have  pursued  this  system, 
undetected  bv  his  own  courtiers,  is  also  singular ;  but  it 
sppears  b^  xh'n  correspondence  that  this  art  poitiiively 
swayed  him  in  his  choice  of  officers  and  favourites.  On 
one  of  the  backs  of  those  letters  De  la  Chambre  had  writ- 
ten, *  ir  I  die  brfnre  his  majesty,  he  will  incur  great  risk 
of  making  many  an  unfortunate  choice !' 

This  collection  of  physiognomical  correspondence,  if  it 
does  really  exist,  would  form  a  curious  publication ;  ws 
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kftf*  beard  Bolhing  of  it.  De  la  Chambre  was  an  enthu- 
ttulie  pbjnommist,  as  appean  hj  bis  works ;  '  The 
CharaGters  of  Die  Passions/  four  Toiumas  in  quarto; '  The 
Alt  of  knowing  Mankind ;  and  *  The  Knowledse  oi  Ani- 
bsIk*  Lavater  <]iiotes  his  '  Tote  and  Interest^  in  favour 
•T  hn  &voarite  Science.  It  is,  bowsTer,  curious  to  add, 
thai  lIuBp,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  under  James  I,  had  formed 
a  ptrticnlsr  collection  of  Portraits,  with  a  view  to  pbjstoc- 
■ookal  itodies.  According  to  Evelyn  on  Medals,  p.  908, 
■uch  was  his  sagacity  in  ifaseovering  the  characters  and 


t  of  men  by  their  coontenances,  that  James  I 
BMude  no  klile  use  of  bis  extraordinary  talent  on  the,/frtl  or- 
nBti  y  iiiWfliHWMiffri  at  oonrf. 

Tbcfolkywing  physidogica]  definition  of  Pbtsioovomt 
if  eitracird  from  a  publication  by  DrGwiiher,  of  the  year 
1AM,  wUcb,  dropping  his  history  of'  the  An^pal  Spirits,' 


*  Soft  wax  cannot  receive  more  various  and  numerous 
inpresnoas  than  are  imprinted  on  a  man's  face  by  ofr/cete 
Boriof  his  affections :  and  not  onljf  the  objects  themselves 
have  this  power,  but  also  the  very  images  or  idetu ;  that  is 
Is  sty,  any  thing  that  puts  the  animal  spirits  into  the  same 
HMtioa  that  the  object  present  did,  will  have  the  same  effect 
with  the  ubject.  To  prove  the  first,  let  one  observe  a 
laan's  fiiee  looking  on  a  pitiful  object,  then  a  ridiculous, 
then  a  stra|Me,  then  on  a  terrible  or  dangerous  object,  and 
so  fiarth.  I^^  the  second,  that  idea»  have  the  same  effect 
with  the  obfedf  dreams  confirm  too  often. 

*  The  manner  I  conceive  to  be  thus :  The  animal  spirits 
BMved  io  the  sensory  by  an  object,  continue  their  motion  to 
the  brain ;  whence  the  motion  is  propagated  to  this  or  that 
particular  part  of  tbe  body,  as  is  roost  suitable  to  the  design 
of  its  creation;  having  first  made  an  alteration  in  the  face 
hj  Its  nerves,  especially  by  tbe  pathetic  and  oeuhntm  me- 
tent  acinaim^  its  many  muscles,  as  the  dial-plate  to  that 
smpendotts  piece  of  clock-work  which  shows  what  is  to  be 
expected  next  from  tbe  striking  part.  Not  that  I  think  the 
motion  of  the  spirits  in  the  sensory  continued  by  the  im- 
DreSsion  of  the  object  all  the  way,  as  from  a  finger  to  the 
loot :  I  know  it  too  weak,  though  tbe  tenseness  of  the 
aerfes  fiivours  it.  But  I  conceive  it  done  in  the  medulla 
of  tbe  brain,  where  is  the  common  stock  of  spirits ;  as  in  an 
organ,  whose  pipes  being  uncovered,  the  air  rushes  into 
ihem ;  but  the  keys  let  go,  is  stof>ped  again.  Now,  if  by 
rneated  acts  or  Sequent  entertaming  oif  a  favourite  idea, 
Ma  pamon  or  vice,  which  natural  temperament  has  hur- 
ried oae  to,  or  castom  dragged,  the/ooe  u  so  often  put  into 
that  posture  which  attends  such  acts,  that  the  animal  spi- 
litB  Bod  such  latent  passages  into  its  nerves,  that  it  is  some- 
times unalterably  set :  as  the  Indian  religious  are  by  long 
eoatiauing  in  strange  posture  in  their  vagode.  But  most 
commonly  such  a  habit  is  contracted,  that  it  falls  insensi- 
blj  into  ttiat  posture  when  some  present  object  does  not 
obliterate  that  more  natural  impression  by  a  new,  or  dis- 
simulatioa  hide  it. 

*  Hence  it  is  thai  we  see  great  drinken  wiih  eye$  gene- 
tallj  set  towards  the  nose,  me  adducent  muscles  being  of- 
tm  eiB^Iojred  to  let  them  see  their  loved  liquor  in  the  glass 
at  the  time  of  drinking ;  which  were  therefore  called  AiAi- 
lor;.  IjseamouM  penona  are  remarkable  for  the  ocyiorum 
uaKEupetvlmtiaf  as  Petronius  calls  it.  From  this  also  we 
may  solve  the  QtuJuf'e  expecting  face,  waiting  for  the  pre- 
tended spirit ;  and  the  melancholy  face  of  the  sectaries,*  the 
•fsdioKs  face  of  men  of  great  application  of  mind ;  revenge- 
fiil  and  hUmfy  men,  like  executioners  in  the  act :  and  though 
•ileoce  in  a  sort  may  a  while  pats  for  wisdom,  yet,  sooner 
or  later,  Saint  Martin  peeps  through  the  disguise  to  undo 
•II.  A  dumgtablefaee  I  have  observed  to  show  a  changeO' 
Nf  fltiad.  But  I  would  by  no  means  have  what  has  been 
•aid  understood  as  without  exception :  for  I  doubt  not  but 
sometimes  there  are  found  men  with  great  and  virtuous 
nrals  under  very  unpromising  outsides.' 

The  great  Prince  of  Conde  was  very  expert  in  a  sort  of 
|>Hyiio|nomy  which  showed  the  peculiar  habits,  motions, 
Slid  postures  of  familiar  life  and  mechanical  employments. 
Ho  would  sometimes  lay  wagers  with  his  friends,  that  he 
wonU  f!ueos,  upon  the  Point  Neiif,  what  trade  persons  were 
of  that  passed  by,  from  their  walk  and  ur. 

CRAKACTVItS   DZSCHrBED  BT   MITSICAL   KOTBS. 

The  idea  of  describing  characters  under  the  names  of 
Mosical  Instruments  hM  been  already  disphyed  in  two 
iBOst  pleasmg  papers  which  embellish  the  Tailtr,  written 
ky  Addison.  He  dweDs  on  this  idea  with  unconrmon  soc- 
<■■•  It  has  been  applauded  for  its  originalitjf ;  and  in  the 
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general  preface  to  that  work,  those  papers  are  distinguish 
ed  for  their  felicity  of  imagination.  The  following  paper 
was  published  in  the  year  1700,  in  a  volume  of  *  Philoso. 
phical  Transactions  and  Collections,'  and  the  two  numbers 
of  Addison  in  tbe  year  1710.  It  a  probable  that  this 
inimitable  writer  borrowed  the  seminal  hint  from  ibis  work. 

*  A  conjecture  at  dispositions  from  the  modulations  of 
the  voice. 

*  Sitting  in  some  company,  and  having  been  but  a  little 
before  musical,  I  chanced  to  take  notice,  that  in  ordinary 
discourse  tooriiswere  spoken  in  perfect  notes;  and  that 
some  of  the  company  used  eightkot  wtMjiftha^  some  (Airds; 
and  that  his  disooune  which  was  most  pleasing,  his  loerds. 
as  to  their  tone,  consisted  most  of  oencorda,  and  were  ol 
diaoorde  of  such  as  made  up  harmony.  The  same  person 
was  the  most  affable,  pleasant,  and  best  natured  m  tbe 
company.  This  sucgests  a  reason  why  manv  discourses 
which  one  Aeors  with  much  pleasure,  when  they  come  to 
be  read  scarcely  seem  the  same  things. 

*  From  this  difference  of  Music  in  Speech,  we  may 
conjecture  that  of  Tempebs.  We  know,  the  Doric  mood 
soiuids  gravity  and  sobriety  ;  the  Lydian,  buxomuesa  and 
freedom  ;  the  JSolic,  sweet  stillness  and  quiet  composure ; 
the  Phrygian,  jollity  and  youthful  levity ;  the  Ionic  is  a 
stiller  of  storms  and  disturbances  arising  from  passion. 
And  why  may  not  we  reasonably  suppose  that  those  wbosa 
speech  naturally  runs  into  the  notes  peculiar  to  any  of  these 
moods,  are  likewise  in  nature  hereunto  congenerous  7  C 
Fa  ut  may  show  me  to  be  of  an  ordinary  capacity,  though 
good  disposition.  G  Sol  re  tU,  to  be  peevish  and  effemi- 
nate. Flattj  a  manly  or  melancholic  sadness.  He  who 
haih  a  voice  which  will  in  some  measure  agree  with  all 
cliff^t  to  be  of  good  parts,  and  fit  for  variety  of  employ- 
ments.  yet  somewhat  of  an  inconstant  nature.  Likewise 
from  the  Times  ;  so  semt6r^/s  may  speak  a  temper  dull 
and  phlegmatic ;  minumMt  grave  and  serious ;  croichet$,  a 
prompt  wit ;  j^ttovers,  vehemency  of  passion,  and  scolds  use 
them.  Sem^'brief'reetf  may  denote  one  either  stupid  or 
fuller  of  thoughts  than  he  can  uUer ;  tninanm-rcsC,  one  that 
deliberates ;  rroUfuUreat,  one  in  a  passion.  So  that  from 
the  natural  use  of  Mood,  Note,  and  Time,  we  may  col-  . 
lect  DisPOsiTiOBS.' 


It  is  painful  to  observe  the  acrimony  which  the  most 
eminent  scholars  have  infused  frequently  in  their  cootroveiw 
sial  writings.  The  politeness  of  the  present  times  has  in 
some  desree  sof^eneo  the  malignity  of  the  man,  in  the  dig- 
nity of  tne  author,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  irrevocable 
law. 

It  is  said  not  to  be  honourable  to  literature  to  revive  such 
controversies ;  and  a  work  entitled  *  Ctuerelles  Litteraires,' 
when  it  first  appeared,  excited  loud  murmurs.  But  it  has 
its  moral ;  like  showing  the  ininkard  to  a  youth  that  he 
may  turn  sside  disgusted  with  ebriety.  Must  we  suppose 
that  men  of  letters  are  exempt  from  the  human  passions? 
Their  sensibility,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  irritable  than 
that  of  others.  To  observe  tbe  ridiculous  attitudes  in  which 
great  men  appear,  when  they  employ  the  style  of  the  fish- 
market,  may  be  one  great  means  of  restraining  that  fero- 
cious pride  of>en  breaking  out  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Johnson  at  least  appears  to  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion ;  fur  he  thought  proper  to  republish  the  low  invec- 
tive titJDryden  against  BctUe  :  and  since  I  have  publish(»d 
my  <  Q,uarrels  of  Authors,'  it  becomes  me  to  say  no  more. 

The  celebrated  controversy  of  SalmoMhta  continued  by 
Morus  with  MiltoT^-4he  first  the  pleader  of  King  Charles, 
the  latter  the  advocate  of  the  people— was  of  that  magni- 
tude, that  all  Europe  took  a  part  in  the  paper-war  of  these 
two  great  men.  The  answer  <^  Milton,  who  perfectly 
massacred  Salmasius,  is  now  read  but  by  the  few.  What- 
ever is  addressed  to  the  times,  however  great  may  be  its 
merit,  is  doomed  to  perish  with  the  times ;  yet  on  theso 
pa?es  thephilosopher  will  not  contemplate  in  vain. 

It  will  form  no  uninteresting  article  to  gather  a  few  ol 
the  rhetorical  weode,  (orjlowere  we  cannot  well  call  them, 
with  which  they  mutually  presented  each  other.  Their 
rancour  was  at  least  equal  to  their  erudition,  the  two  most 
learned  antagonists  of  a  learned  age ! 

Salmasiius  was  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  but  no  taste. 
Hi<i  writings  are  learned  ;  but  sometimes  ridiculous.  He 
called  his  work  Defensio  Regia,  Defence  of  Kings.  The 
opening  of  this  work  provokes  a  laugh.  '  Enprishmen !  who 
toss  the  heads  of  kings  as  so  many  tennis-baUs ;  who  - ' 
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with  crowns  as  if  Umt  were  bowls;  who  look  upon  scep- 
ters as  so  many  crooks.' 

That  the  delormitj  of  the  body  is  an  idea  we  attach  to 
the  deformitjT  of  the  mind|  the  Tulgar  must  acknowledce ; 
but  surely  it  is  unpardonable  in  the  enU|{hlened  philosopher 
thus  to  compare  the  crookedness  of  corporeal  matter  with 
the  rectitude  of  the  intellcftl :  yet  Melbourne  and  Dennis, 
the  last,  a  formidable  critic,  have  freouently  considered,  that 
comparing  Dryden  and  Pope  to  whatever  the  eye  turned 
from  with  displeasure  was  very  good  argument  to  lower 
their  literar^^  abilities.  Salmaaius  seems  also  to  have  en- 
tertained this  idea,  though  his  spies  in  England  gave  him 
wriMig  information ;  or,  possibly,  he  only  drew  the  figure  of 
bis  own  distempered  imagination. 

Salmasiui  sometimes  reproaches  Milton  as  being  but  a 
puny  piece  of  man;  an  humunculus,  a  dwarf  deprived  o( 
ihe  human  figure,  a  bloodless  being  composed  or  nothing 
but  skin  and  bone ;  a  contemptible  pedagogue,  fit  only  to 
flog  hi?  boys ;  and  sometimes  elevating  uvb  ardour  oi  his 
mind  into  a  poetic  frenzy,  he  applies  to  him  the  words  of 
Virgil, '  MonMtrum  hmrendunif  informet  i^g^f^i  ciu  lumen 
mdemptum?  Our  great  po«r  thought  this  senseless  decla- 
mation merited  a  serious  refutation ;  perhaps  he  did  not 
wish  to  appear  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  ;  end  he 
would  not  be  silent  on  the  subject,  he  says,  lest  any  one 
should  consider  him  as  the  credulous  Spaniards  are  made 
to  believe  by  their  priests,  that  a  heretic  is  a  kind  of  rhino- 
ceros nr  a  dog-headed  monster.  Milton  says,  that  he  does 
•ot  tliink  any  one  ever  considered  him  as  unbeautiful ;  that 
his  size  rather  approaches  mediocrity  than  the  diminutive ; 
that  he  still  felt  the  same  courage  and  the  same  strength 
which  he  posKessed  when  young,  when,  with  his  sword,  he 
felt  no  dimculty  to  combat  with  men  more  robust  than  him- 
self; that  his  face,  far  from  being  pale,  emaciated,  and 
wrinkled,  was  sufficiently  creditable  to  him ;  for  though  he 
had  passed  his  fortieth  year,  he  was  in  all  other  respects 
ten  years  younger.  And  very  pathetically  he  adds,  *  that 
even  his  eyes,  blind  as  they  are,  are  unblemished  in  their 
appearance ;  in  this  instance  alone,  and  much  against  my 
inclination,  I  am  a  di^ceiver !' 

Moms,  in  his  E  pintle  dedicatory  of  his  Rei^i  SangMini* 
ClamcTf  compsres  Milton  to  a  hangman ;  liis  disordered 
vision  to  the  nlindness  of  his  soul,  and  vomits  forth  his 
venom. 

When  Salmasius  found  that  his  strictures  on  the  person 
of  Milt«in  were  false,  and  that  on  the  conlrsry  it  was  un- 
commonly beautiful,  be  then  turned  his  battery  against 
those  graces  with  which  Nature  had  so  liberally  a(K>med 
his  adversary.  And  it  is  now  that  he  neems  to  have  laid 
no  restriction  on  his  pen  ;  hut  raging  with  the  irritation  of 
Milton's  success,  he  throwsout  the  blackest  calumnies,  and 
the  most  infamous  aspersions. 

It  must  be  observed,  whrii  Milton  first  proposed  to  an- 
swer Salmasius  he  had  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes;  and 
his  physicians  declared,  that  if  he  apniied  himself  to  the  con- 
trovensy,  the  other  would  likewise  clof  e  for  ever !  His  pa- 
triotism was  not  to  be  baffled  but  with  life  itself.  Unhap- 
(lily,  the  predictions  of  his  physicians  took  place!  Thus  a 
earned  man  in  the  occupations  of  study  falls  blind ;  a  cir- 
cumstance even  now  not  read  without  sympathy.  Salma- 
sius considers  it  as  one  from  which  he  may  draw  caustic 
ridicule  and  satiric  severity. 

Salmasius  glories  that  Milton  lost  his  health  and  his  ^ye» 
in  answering  his  apology  for  King  Charles !  He  does  not 
now  reproach  him  with  natural  drformities ;  but  he  malig- 
nantly sympathizes  with  him,  that  he  now  no  more  is  in 
possession  of  that  beautv  which  rendered  him  so  amiable 
during  his  res'tdence  in  Italy.  He  speaks  more  plainly  in 
a  following  page ;  and  in  a  word,  woi/ld  blacken  the  austere 
virtues  of  Milton  with  a  crime  too  infsmous  to  name. 

Impartiality  of  criticism  obligcp  ns  to  confess  that  Milton 
was  not  destitute  oT  rancour.  When  he  was  told  that  his 
adversary  boasted  he  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  eyes, 
ho  answered,  with  the  ferocity  of  the  irritated  puritan— 
'  And  I  akatt  ea$t  him  fat  Ufe?  A  prediction  which  was 
won  aAer  verified  :  for  Ghrisiina,  Ctueen  of  Sweden,  with- 
drew her  patronage  from  Salmasius,  and  sided  with  Milton. 
The  universal  neglect  the  proud  scholar  felt,  hastened  his 
death  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth. 

How  the  ffreatness  of  Milton's  mind  was  degraded!  He 
ictnally  condescended  to  enter  in  a  correspondence  in  Hol- 
land to  obtain  lirtle  scandalous  anecdotes  of  his  miserable 
•drersarv  Moms,  and  deigned  to  adulate  the  unworthy 
Christina  of  Sweden,  because  she  had  expressed  herself 
fkvMirahly  00  his  *  Defence.'    Of  late  years  we  have  had 


but  too  many  instances  of  this  worst  of  paaaions :  llwi 
pathiea  of  politics  !  • 

oxioxv  or  iTEwaPAPSBa. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Ital'uins  for  the  idea  of  i 
pera.  The  title  of  their  ^ossettos  was  perhaps  derived  i 
gaxxera,  a  magpie  or  chatterer ;  or  more  probably  firon  m 
farthing  coin,  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Venice,  called  g  " 
which  was  the  common  price  of  the  newspapers.  A 
etymologist  is  for  deriving  it  from  the  Laun  gaxm, 
would  colloquially  lengthen  into  gaxeUm^  and  signify  a  i 
treasury  of  news.  The  Spanish  derive  it  from  the  L*i 
gaxOf  and  likewise  their  gaxatero  and  our  gaxtUeer  tar  m 
writer  of  the  gazeUef  and  what  is  peculiar  to  themsehrasy 
gaxUiatat  for  a  lover  of  the  gazette. 

Newspapers  then  took  their  birth  in  that  principal  land 
of  modern  politicians,  Italy,  and  under  ihe  govenuneiit  of 
that  aristocratical  republic  Venice.  The  first  paper  was  & 
Venetian  one,  and  only  monthly ;  but  it  was  merelj  tli.« 
newspaper  of  the  government.  Other  governments  aAa>«» 
wards  adopted  the  Venetian  plan  of  a  newspaper,  wida 
tlie  Venetian  name ;  from  a  solitary  government  gaxcCle, 
an  inundation  of  newspapers  has  burst  iipon*us. 

Mr  George  Chalmers,  in  his  lifu  of  Ruddiraan,  g^vea  & 
curious  particular  of  these  Venetian  gazettes.  *  A  jealocu 
government  did  not  allow  a  printed  newspaper :  and  the 
Venetian  gaxelta  continued  long  aAer  the  invention  aC 
printing  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  to 
our  own  days,  to  be  distributed  in  manmtenpt*  .  ii  tho 
Magliabechinn  library  at  Florence  are  thirty  yolumes  «■ 
Venetian  gazettas  all  in  manuscript. 

Those  who  first  wrote  newspapers,  were  called  by  th» 
Italians  menanti  ,*  because,  says  Voseius,  they  intended 
commonly  by  these  loose  papers  to  spread  about  defamn* 
tory  reflections,  and  were  therefore  prohibited  in  Italj  17 
Gregory  XIII,  by  a  particular  bull,  under  the  same  off 
menanUs^  from  the  I^tin  imnoMles,  threatening.  MenaMy 
however,  derives  it  from  the  Italian  mmart,  which  ■ipiifiw 
to  lead  at  large,  or  spread  afiir. 

Mr  Chalmers  discovers  in  England  the  first  newspaper. 
It  may  gratify  national  pride,  says  he,  to  be  toM  that  ma^ 
kind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and  the  pru- 
dence of  Burleigh  for  the  first  newspaper.  The  epocn  ol 
the  Spanish  Armada  is  also  the  epoch  of  a  genuine  new^ 
paper.  In  the  British  Museum  are  several  newspapers 
which  were  printed  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  m  ths 
English  Chaimel  during  the  year  1586.  It  was  a  wise  p<K 
licy  to  prevent,  during  a  moment  of  general  anxiety,  tb% 
dani^er  of  false  reports,  by  publishing  real  information.  Ths 
earliest  newspaper  is  entitled  *  The  English  Mercuric, 
which  by  oMthonty  ^  was  imprinted  at  London  by  her  higl^ 
nesses  printer,  1588.*  These  were,  however,  but  extra 
ordinary  gazettes,  not  regularly  published.  In  this  obscure 
origin  they  were,  skilfullv  directed  by  the  policy  of  that 
great  statesman  Burieign,  who  to  infl«|ae  the  national  feeU 
ing,  gives  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Madrid  which  speaks 
of  putting  the  oueen  to  death,  and  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture on  board  tne  Spanish  fleet. 

Mr  Chalmers  has  exultingly  taken  down  these  patriar- 
chal newsfwpers,  covered  wiin  the  dust  of  two  ceniories. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  collection  of  the  Britisli  Mu- 
seum is  marked  No  50,  and  is  in  Roman,  not  in  black  let- 
ter. It  contains  the  usual  articles  of  news  Uke  the  London 
Gszeite  of  the  present  day.  In  that  curious  paper,  there 
are  news  dated  from  Whitehall,  on  the  S8d  July,  1588. 
Under  Ihe  date  of  July  26  there  is  the  fdfowing  notice : 
*  Yesterday  the  ScoU  ambassador  being  introduced  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  had  a  private  audience  of  her  ma- 
jesty, to  whom  he  delivered  a  letter  from  the  kins  bin  ms«- 
ter,  containing  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  bis  reaolii- 
tion  to  adhere  to  her  majesty's  mterosta,  and  to  those  of 
the  protsstant  religion.  And  it  may  not  here  be  impropsr 
to  take  notice  of  a  wise  and  spiritual  saying  of  this  younf 
prince  (he  was  twenty-two)  to  the  queen's  mmister  at  his 
courtj  viz.  That  all  the  favour  bo  did  expect  from  ths 
Spaniards  was  the  courtesy  of  Polyphems  to  Ulysses,  Is 
bethelatt  devoured,  Mr  Chalmers  defies  the  gasetteer  ol 
the  present  day  to  give  a  snore  decorous  account  of  the  iiH 
troduction  of  a  foreign  minister.  The  aptness  of  King 
James'  classical  saying  carried  it  from  the  newspaper  into 
hisiory.  I  must  add,  that  in  respect  to  his  wit  no  man  has 
been  more  injured  than  tb'is  monarch.  More  pointed  sen- 
tences are  recorded  of  James  I  than  perhaps  of  any  prince , 
and  yet,  such  is  the  delusion  of  that  medium  by  which  ths 
popular  eye  sees  things  in  this^orld.  that  he  is  usaally 
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IWiliiiml  as  «  mere  rojal  peileot.  I  have  entered  mure 
lar^j  oa  this  aubiect  in  an  '  Inouiry  of  the  literary  and 
pobncal  character  of  James  First/ 

From  one  (^  these  *  Mercuries'  Mr  Chalmers  has  gWen 
some  advcrtieements  of  books,  which  run  much  like  those 
of  the  preeeot  times,  and  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  literature 
sf  those  days.  AU  these  oublicaiioos  were  *  imprinted 
and  soU*  by  the  queen's  prmters,  Fieki  and  Barker. 

lat.  Ad  admomtion  to  the  people  of  England,  wherem 
are  aoewered  the  slanderous  untruths  reproachfully  uttered 
by  Mm'prdate^  and  others  of  his  brood,  against  the  bishops 
and  chid'of  ihe  clergy.* 

Sd!y.  The  copy  ofa  loiter  sent  to  Don  Bemardin  Men- 
dosa,  ambassadcir  in  France,  for  the  king  of  Spain ;  declar- 
iaf  Che  sute  of  England,  &c.     The  second  edition. 

Sdly.  An  exact  journal  of  all  passages  at  the  siege  of 
Bergeo-op-2^oom.     By  an  eye-witness. 

4chly.  Fatlier  Parsua'«  coat  well  dusted  ;  or  short  and 
pithy  animadversions  on  that  infamous  fardle  of  abuse  and 
falsities,  entitled  LtieetUr't  CommonweaUh.* 

5thly.  JElixabethe  TriumpkcuUf  an  heroic  poem  by  James 
Askci ;  with  a  declaration  how  her  excellence  was  enter- 
tained at  the  royal  course  at  Tilbury,  and  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Penodical  papers  seem  first  to  have  been  more  geooraU 

2'  used  by  the  Lnglish,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  u^iurper 
romweii,  to  diisffmioate  amongst  the  people  the  senti- 
ments of  royalty  or  rebellion,  according  as  their  authors 
were  disposed.  Peler  Heylin  in  the  preface  to  his  Coimo- 
grapkjf  menUons,  that  *  the  affairs  <if  each  town  or  war 
were  better  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  IVetkly  Neum- 
boaktJ*  Hence  we  find  some  papers  entitled  News  from 
Hull,  Truths  from  York,  Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland, 
Jkc.  We  find  also  «  The  Scot's  Dove'  opposed  to  <  The 
Parliament  Kite,'  or  '  The  Secret  Owl.'— Keener  animosi- 
ties produced  ke«ier  titles:  *  Heraclitus  rtdenii'  found  an 
aaugooist  in  '  Democritus  ridens,'  and  *  The  weekly  Dis- 


'  was  shortly  met  bv  *  The  discoverer  slript  naked.' 
■  Mercurios  Britannicus^  was  grappled  by  Mercurius 
Mascix,  ^ilbfuily  lashing  all  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts, 
Spies,  and  others.'  Under  all  these  names  papers  had 
appeared,  but  a  Mercury  was  the  prevailing  title  of  these 
*  News-Books,'  and  the  principles  of  the  writer  were 
grneratly  shown  by  the  additional  epithet.  We  find  an 
ala.-T9ing  nomber  of  these  Mercuries,  which,  were  tho 
story  not  too  long  to  tell,  mij^fat  excite  some  laughter ;  they 
prcsenc  us  with  a  very  curious  picture  of  those  singular 


Devoted  to  political  purposes  they  soon  became  a  public 
Boiraiice  by  serving  as  receptacles  of  party  malice,  and 
•choing  to  iarthest  ends  of  the  kingdom  the  insolent  voice 
of  ail  (aclioiis.  They  set  the  minds  of  men  more  at  variance, 
inflamed  their  tempers  to  a  greater  fierceness,  and  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  the  sharpneas  of  civil  discord. 

Such  works  will  always  find  adventurers  adapted  to  their 
seorriloos  purposes,  who  neither  want  at  limes,  either  ta> 
lents,  or  boidness,  or  wit,  or  argument.  A  vast  crowd 
iasuiiil  from  the  press,  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  a  few 
privale  coUeetions.  They  form  a  race  of  authors  unknown 
to  moat  readers  of  these  times ;  the  names  of  some  of  their 
chie&  however  have  just  reached  us,  and  in  the  minor  cbro- 
niele  of  domestic  literature  I  rank  these  notable  heroes ; 
Marchamoot  Needhapi,  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  and  Sir 
Roeer  L'Estranse. 

Marcbamont  Needbam,  the  great  patriarch  of  newspa- 
per writers,  was  a  man  of  versatile  talents  and  more  versa- 
tile politics  ;  a  boM  adventurer,  and  most  successful,  be- 
cause the  most  profligate  of  his  tribe.  We  find  an  ample 
accocrot  of  him  in  Anthony  Wood.  FrAn  college  he  came 
to  London :  was  an  usher  in  Merchant  Taylor's  school ; 
then  an  under  clerk  in  Gray's  Inn ;  at  length  studied  pby- 
aie,  and  practised  chemistry;  and  finally  he  was  a  captain, 
and  in  the  words  of  hmiest  Anthony,  '  siding  with  the  rout 
and  seam  of  the  people,  he  made  them  weekly  sport  bv  rail- 
ing at  an  that  was  noble,  in  his  Intelligence,  called  Mercu- 
rius Briunnicus,  wherein  his  endeavours  were  to  sacrifice 
the  &me  of  some  lord,  or  any  person  of  quality,  and  of  the 
king  himself,  to  the  beast  with  many  beads.'  He  socm  be- 
came popular,  and  was  known  ondEer  the  name  of  Captain 

*  I  have  written  the  history  of  tho  Msr-prelste  (action.  In 
*  tloarrels  of  Authors,*  which  our  historians  sppears  not  to 
iMve  known.  The  materials  were  suppressed  by  government, 
and  ROC  preserved  even  in  our  nstional  depositories. 

i  4  curious  secret  history  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  lbs  Js- 
sriiFanon. 


Neednam  ulti ray's  Inn ;  and  whatever  he  now  wrote  w« 
utreiued  orACuiar.  But  whether  from  a  slight  imprisoa- 
ineni  for  aspersing  Charles  I,  or  some  pique  willi  his  own 
party ;  he  requested  an  audience  on  his  knees  with  the 
king ;  reconciled  himself  to  his  majesty,  and  showed  him- 
self a  Violent  royalist  in  his  *  Mecurius  Pragmaiicus,'  and 
galled  the  presbyteriana  with  his  wit  and  quips.  Soma 
uioe  after,  when  the  popular  party  prevailed,  he  was  still 
further  enlighiened,  and  was  got  over  by  President  Brad* 
shaw,  as  easily  as  by  Charles  I.  Our  Mercurial  writer 
became  once  more  a  virulent  prepbyterian,  and  lashed  the 
royalists  outrageously  in  his  *  Mercurius  Poliiicus  ;*  at 
length  on  the  return  of  Charles  II,  being  now  conscioaS| 
says  dbr  friend  Anthony,  that  he  miaht  be  in  danger  of  the 
halter,  once  more  he  is  said  to  have  Bed  into  Holland,  wail- 
ing for  an  act  of  oblivion.  For  money  given  to  a  hungry 
courtier,  Needbam  obtained  his  pardon  under  the  great 
seal.  He  iatteriy  practised  as  a  phvsirian  among  his  par- 
ty, but  bved  universally  hated  by  the  royalists,  and  now 
Mily  committed  harmless  trea<9ns  with  the  College  of 
Physicians,  on  whom  he  poured  ai!  that  gall  and  vinegar 
which  the  government  had  suppressed  from  flowing  through 
its  nstural  channel. 

The  royalists  were  not  without  their  Needhnm  in  the 
prompt  activity  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead.  In  bii^oonery, 
keenness,  and  buldness,  havingbeen  frequently  im|>ri«oiit*d , 
he  was  not  inferior,  nor  was  he  at  times  less  an  adventurer. 
Hid  Mercurius  Aulicus  was  devoted  to  the  court,  th*  ii  at 
Oxford.  But  he  was  the  fertile  parent  of  numerous  poliii- 
csl  pamphlets,  which  appears  to  ab  >uiid  in  banter,  wii,  ^id 
satire.  He  had  a  proniiptness  to  seize  on  everv  tenmnrlry 
circumstance,  and  a  facility  in  execuiiun.  llis  '  Paul's 
Church  Yard'  is  a  bantering  pamphlet,  containing  fictitious 
titles  of  books  and  acts  of  parliament,  reflecting  on  ihe  mad 
reformers  of  these  tunes.  One  of  his  poems  is  enntled 
^  The  Jolt*  being  written  on  the  Protector  having  fallen  off 
his  own  coach-hox :  Cromwell  had  received  a  present  from 
the  German  Count  Oldenburgh,  of  six  German  horseii,  and 
attempted  io  drive  them  himself  in  Hyde  Park,  when  this 
great  pditical  Phaeton  met  the  accident,  of  which  Sir  J<iha 
Birkenhead  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  the  benefit,  and 
hints  how  unfortunately  for  the  country  it  turned  out !  Sir 
John  was  during  the  dominion  of  Cromwell  an  author  by 
profession.  After  various  imprisonments  for  his  majesty^ 
cause,  says  the  venerable  historian  of  English  literature, 
already  quoted,  *  he  lived  by  his  wits,  in  helping  young 
gentlemen  out  at  dead  lifts  m  nuiking  poems,  song«,  and 
epistles  on  and  to  their  mistresses ;  as  also  in  translating, 
and  other  petite  employments.'  He  lived  however  after 
the  Restoration  to  become  one  of  the  masters  of  requests, 
with  a  salary  of  900(M  a  year.  But  he  showed  the  base- 
ness of  his  spirit,  (says  Anthony,)  by  slighting  those  who 
had  been  his  benefactors  in  his  necessities. 

Sir  Roger  VEttrange  amon|^  his  rivals  was  esteemed 
as  the  roost  perfect  model  of  political  writing.  The  temper 
of  the  man  was  factious,  and  the  compositions  of  the  author 
seem  to  us  coarse,  yet  I  suspect  they  contain  much  idioma- 
tic expression.  His  .^sop's  Fables  are  a  curious  speci- 
men of  familiar  style.  Queen  Mary  showed  a  due  con- 
tempt of  him  after  the  Revolution,  by  this  anagram ; 

Roger  L'Estrange. 
Lie  strange  Roger ! 

Such  were  the  three  patriarchs  of  newspapers.  De 
Saint  Foix,  in  his  curious  Enm»  hiUoriquea  tur  Paria,  gives 
the  origin  of  newpapers  to  France.  Renaudol,  a  physi- 
cian at  Paris,  to  amuse  hi^  patients  was  a  great  coUrctor 
of  news  ;  and  he  found  by  these  means  that  he  was  more 
sought  after  than  his  more  learned  brethren.  But  as  tho 
seasons  were  not  always  sickly,  and  he  had  many  hours 
not  occupied  b^  his  patients,  he  reflected,  after  several 
years  of  assiduity  given  up  to  this  singular  employment, 
that  he  might  turn  it  to  a  better  account,  by  giving  every 
week  to  his  patients,  who  in  this  case  were  the  public  at 
large,  some  fugitive  sheets  which  should  contain  the  news 
of  various  countries.  He  obtained  a  privilege  for  this  pur* 
poae  in  1682. 

At  the  Restoration  the  proceedings  of  parliament  were 
interdicted  to  be  published,  unless  by  authority ;  and  the 
first  daily  paper  after  the  Revolution  took  the  popular  title 
of'  The  Orange  Intelligencer.' 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  ^mis,  there  was  but  one  daily 
paper  :  the  othera  were  weekly.     Some  attempted  to  in*  ^ 
tit)duce  literary  subjects,  and  others  topics  ofa  more  gene- 
ral speculation.    Sir  Ruha^  StetU  formed  the  plan  of  his 
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TatUr,  He  detiipied  it  to  embrace  the  three  provincee,  of 
manners  and  morale,  oT  literature,  and  of  politics.  The 
public  were  to  be  conducted  insensibly  into  so  different  a 
tract  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  accustom- 
eid.  Hence  politics  were  admitted  into  bis  paper.  But  it 
remained  for  the  chaster  genius  ofAdduim  to  banish  this 
painful  topic  from  his  elegant  pages.  The  writer  in  poliie 
letters  fett  himself  degraded  by  sinking  into  the  diurnal 
narrator  of  political  eveiir.s,  which  so  freouently  originate 
io  rumours  and  pvty  fiction.  From  this  time,  news- 
papers and  periodical  literature  became  distinct  works-*at 
present,  there  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  revive  tliis  union ; 
tt  is  a  retrograde  step  for  the  independent  dignity  of  literature. 

TWALS  AND  PBOOrS  Or  tfUILT  IV  SITPBmSTITIOUS  AOES. 

The  strange  trials  to  which  those  suspected  of  guilt  were 
put  in  the  middle  ages,  conducted  with  many  devout  cere- 
monies, bv  the  nuntsters  of  religion,  were  pronounced  to 
be  the  judgmenU  of  God  !  The  ordeal  consisted  of  various 
kinds:  walking  blindfold  amidst  burning  plooffhshares 
passing  through  fires ;  holding  in  the  hand  a  red  Eoc  bar ; 
and  plunging  me  arm  into  boiling  water :  the  popular  affir- 
mation^ f  will  put  nay  hand  into  the  fire  to  confirm  this,' 
appears  to  be  derived  from  this  solenm  custom  of  our  rude 
ancestors.  Challenging  the  accuser  to  sincle  combat,  when 
frequently  the  stoutest  champion  was  aUowed  to  supply 
Ibeir  place ;  swallowing  a  morsel  of  consecrated  bread ; 
sinking  or  swimming  in  a  river  for  witchcrafi ;  or  weighing 
a  witch  :  stretching  out  the  arms  before  the  cross,  till  the 
champion  soonest  wearied  dropped  his  arms,  and  lost  his 
•ikate,  which  was  decided  by  this  very  short  chancery  suit, 
called  the  jwUdvm  cnteU.  The  bishop  of  Paris  and  the 
albhoi  of  St  Denis  disputed  about  the  patronage  of  a  mo- 
nastery :  Pepin  the  short,  not  being  able  to  decide  on  ibeir 
confused  claims,  decreed  one  of  these  judgments  of  God, 
chat  of  the  cross.  The  bishoo  and  abbot  each  choae  a 
man,  and  both  the  men  appeared  in  the  chapel,  where  they 
stretched  out  their  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  spec- 
tators, mure  devout  than  the  mob  of  the  present  day,  but 
still  the  mob,  were  piously  attentive,  but  betted  however 
now  for  one  man^  now  for  the  other,  and  critically  watched 
the  slightest  motion  of  the  arms.  The  bishop's  man  was 
first  tired  :— he  let  hii  arms  fall,  and  ruined  his  patron*s 
cause  forever  I  Though  sometimes  these  trials  might  be 
eluded  by  the  artifice  of  the  priest,  numerous  were  the  in- 
nocent victims  who  unquestionably  suffered  in  these  super- 
ititioos  practices. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfUi  century  they  were  very 
common.  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  being  accused  of 
high  treason  bv  our  William  Rufus,  was  preparing  to  un- 
dergo one  of  these  trials ;  when  Ives,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
convinced  him  that  they  were  against  the  canons  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  church,  and  add*,  that  in  this  manner 
IfmooeiUiam  defendere,  eot  innoeentiam  perden. 

An  abbot  ofSt  Aubin  uf  Angers  in  1066,  having  refused 
to  present  a  horse  to  the  Viscount  of  Tours,  which  the  vis- 
count claimed  in  right  of  his  lordship,  whenever  an  abbot 
first  took  possession  of  that  abbey :  the  ecclesiastic  offered 
(o  justify  nimself  by  the  trial  of  the  ordeal,  or  by  duel,  for 
which  he  proposed  to  furnish  a  man.  The  viscount  at  first 
agreed  to  the  duel;  but,  reflecting  that  these  combats, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  church,  depended  wholly  on  the 
skill  or  vigour  of  the  adversary,  and  could  therefore  afford 
no  substantial  proof  of  the  equity  of  his  claim,  he  proposed 
to  compromise  the  matter  in  a  manner  which  stronj^ly 
characterizes  the  times :  he  waived  his  claim,  on  condition 
that  the  abbot  should  not  forget  to  mention  in  his  prayers, 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  brothers !  As  the  ariaone  ap- 
peared to  the  abbot,  in  comparison  with  the  horae,  of  little 
or  no  value,  he  accepted  the  proposal. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  right  of  representation  was  not 
fixed :  it  was  a  question,  whether  the  sons  of  a  son  ought 
to  be  redtoned  among  the  children  of  the  family ;  and  suc- 
ceed equally  with  their  uncles,  if  their  fathers  happened  to 
die  while  thieir  grandfathers  survived.  This  point  was  de- 
cided bv  one  oT  these  combats.  The  champion  in  behalf 
of  the  rioht  of  children  to  represent  their  deceased  father 

S roved  victorious.  It  was  then  established  b^  a  perpetual 
ecree  that  they  should  henceforward  share  in  the  inheri- 
tance, together  with  their  uncles.  In  the  eleventh  century 
the  same  mode  was  practised  to  decide  respecting  two 
rival  IMurgiee!  A  pair  of  knights,  clad  in  complete  ar^ 
mour,  were  the  critics  to  decide  wM  :h  was  the  authentic 
^  and  true  Liturgy. 

If  two  neighbours,  say  the  capitularies  of  Dagobert.  dis- 


pute respectins  the  boundaries  of  their  possaMionn,  Wc  n 
piece  of  turf  of  the  contested  land  be  dug  up  by  th«  judlfn| 
and  brought  by  him  into  the  court,  and  the  two  partie*  nhnli 
touch  it  with  the  points  of  their  swords,  calling  on  Crod  an 
a  witness  of  their  claims ;— after  this  let  them  cembaiy  and 
let  victory  decide  on  their  rij^hts  ! 

In  Gkrmany,  a  solemn  aroumstance  was  practiced  m 
these  judicial  combats.  In  the  midst  of  the  livtSy  they 
placed  a  bier. — By  its  side  stood  the  accuoer  and  tba  n» 
cusad ;  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  toot  of  iJm 
bier,  and  leaned  there  for  some  time  in  profound  stilonca, 
before  they  began  the  combat. 

Mr  Ellis,  in  his  elegant  preface  to  Way's  FaMtanzi 
shows  how  faithfully  the  manners  of  the  ago  are  |>niatnd 
in  these  ancient  tales,  by  observing  the  judicial  combat 
introduced  by  a  writer  or  the  fourteenth  century,  vrlx»  ia 
his  poem  represents  Pilate  as  challenging  Jesus  Christ 
to  sui^  combat f  and  another  who  describes  the  person 
who  pieroed  the  side  of  Christ  as  a  knight  vlhoje^edwUk 
Jemu, 

Judicial  combat  appears  to  have  been  practised  hy  the 
Jews.  Whenever  the  rabbins  had  to  decide  on  a  di«pato 
about  property  between  two  parties,  neither  of  which  could 
produce  evidence  to  substantiate  his  claim  they  terminated 
It  b^  single  combat.  The  rabbins  were  impressed  by  a 
notion  that  conciousness  of  right  would  give  addiiiooal 
confidence  and  strength  to  the  rightful  possessor.  This 
appears  in  the  recent  sermon  of  a  rabbin.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  more  philosophical  to  observe  that  such  judiciaJ 
combats  were  more  frequently  favourable  to  the  cnminal 
than  to  the  innocent,  because  the  boM  wicked  man  b  usual- 
ly more  ferocious  and  hardv  than  he  whom  he  singles  oot 
OS  his  victim,  and  who  only  wishes  to  preserve  tiis  own 
quiet  enjoyments— in  this  case  the  assailant  is  the  mora 
terrible  combatant. 

In  these  times  those  who  were  accused  of  robbery  were 
put  to  trial  by  a  piece  of  barley-bread,  on  which  the  mass 
had  been  said  ;  and  if  i hey  cotild  not  swallow  it  they  were 
declared  guilty.  This  mode  of  trial  was  improved  by  add- 
ing to  the  brmd  a  slice  of  eheeee  ;  and  such  were  their  cre- 
dulity and  firm  dependence  om  Heaven  in  these  ridiculous 
trials,  that  they  were  very  particular  in  this  holy  bread  and 
cAeese  called  tne  oorened.  The  bread  was  to  m  of  unlea- 
vened  barley,  and  tlie  cheese  made  of  ewe's  milk  in  the 
month  of  May. 

Du  Cange  observes,  that  the  expression — ^May  thie 
piece  of  bread  choke  me  P  comes  from  this  custom.  The 
anecdote  of  Earl  Chad  win's  death  by  swallowing  a  piece  ol 
bread,  in  making  this  asseveration,  n  recorded  in  our  h»- 
iory.    Ifit  be  trae,  ii  was  a  singular  misfortune. 

Amongst  the  prot^s  of  guilt  in  superatitioas  ages  was 
that  of  the  bleeding  ^  a  corpee.  If  a  person  was  murdered, 
it  was  believed  that  at  the  touch  or  approach  of  the  aauiw 
derer  the  blood  gushed  out  of  the  body  in  various  parts. 
By  the  side  of  the  bier,  if  the  slightest  change  was  observa^ 
hie  in  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  feet,  or  hands  of  the  corpse,  the 
murderer  was  conjectured  to  be  present,  and  many  inno- 
cent spectators  must  have  suffered  death ;  *  fbf  when  a 


body  is  full  of  blood,  warmed  by  a  sudden  external  heat 
and  a  putrefaction  coming  (MI,  some  of  the  blood-vessels 
will  burst,  as  they  will  all  in  time.'    This  practfce  was 


pnce  allowed  in  England,  and  is  still  looked  on  in  some  of 
the  uncivilised  parts  of  these  kingdoms  as  a  detection  <^ 
the  criminal.  It  forms  a  rich  picture  in  the  imagination  of 
our  old  writers ;  and  their  histories  and  ballads  ore  labour- 
ed into  pathos  by  dwelling  on  this  phenomenon. 

R(rf>ertson  observes  that  all  these  absurd  institutions  were 
cherished  from  the  superstitions  of  the  age  believing  the 
legendary  historic  of  those  saints,  who  crowd  and  dis- 
grace the  Roman  calender.  These  fabuknis  miracles  had 
been  declared  authentic  by  the  bills  of  the  popes  and  the 
decrees  of  councils;  they  were  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
populace ;  and  whoever  believeo  that  tne  Supreme  Being 
had  interposed  miraculously  on  those  trivial  occasions 
mentionea  in  legends,  could  not  but  expect  his  intervention 
inmattera  of  greater  importance  when  scrfemnly  referred  to 
his  derision.  Besides  this  ingenious  remaric,  the  fact  is, 
that  these  customs  were  a  substitute  for  written  laws  which 
that  barbarous  period  had  not ;  and  as  no  society  can  exist 
without  /<RM,  the  ignorance  of  the  people  had  recourse  to 
these  euatomef  which,  bad  and  absurd  as  they  were,  served 
to  ciose  controversies  which  otherwise  might  have  given 
birth  to  more  destructive  practices.  Ordeals  are  in  truth 
the  rude  laws  of  a  barbarous  people  who  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained a  written  code,  and  not  advanced  enough  in  civilixn- 
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1MB  to  enter  ioto  the  refined  uM|iiiries,  the  eubtile  distino 
tiow  %aA  elaborate  ioTesti^tknu,  which  a  court  of  law 


May  we  aappoie  that  them  onleab  owe  their  origin  to 
that  ooe  of  Mosea,  called  the « Watera  of  Jealouay  V 
The  Greeki  fikewise  had  ordeala,  for  in  the  Antigonua  of 
Sophodet,  the  aoUien  offer  to  prore  their  innocence  by 
e  red-hot  iron,  and  walking  between  fires.  One 
but  mile  at  the  whimairal  ordeala  of  the  Siameae. 
Aoioog  other  praciicea  to  discover  the  justice  of  a  cause, 
ctYil  or  cnDiiaal,  they  are  particularly  attached  to  unng  oetw 
tain  ooDseerated  purjeative  pilb,  which  they  make  the  coo- 
tcadiiw  parties  swallow.  He  who  rctama  then  longett 
lainnbeauM!  The  practice  of  giving  Indiana  a  oonae- 
craied  graia  of  rice  to  swallow  is  Know  to  discover  the 
thief,  ia  ay  eompooy,  by  the  oontortioBs  and  diamay  evi- 
deot  OD  the  ooontenance  of  the  real  thief. 

But  to  retom  to  the  middle  agea.  They  were  ao^oaia^ 
ed  ID  those  thnea  with  aecrete  to  pass  onhuit  these  smgulor 
tiiab.  Voltaire  mentions  ooe  lor  undergoing  the  ordeal  of 
boiliaf  water.  Our  late  traveUers  in  the  east  have  eon- 
fimed  this  statement.  The  Mevleheh  dervisea  can  hold 
nd  boi  iron  between  their  teeth.  Such  artifices  have  been 
oAcfl  publicly  eihibited  at  Paris  and  London.  Mr  Sharpn 
Toreer  observes  on  the  ordeals  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  that 
tl)e  band  waa  not  to  be  immediately  inspected,  and  was 
k^  tc  .^e  chance  oTa  good  constitution  to  be  su  far  healed 
daring  three  days  (the  time  they  required  it  to  be  bound  up 
ud  lealed,  before  it  waa  exankued)  as  to  discover  those 
iwearances  when  inapected,  which  were  allowed  to  be  sa- 
tuiactary.  There  was  likewise  much  preparatory  training 
mmetttd  by  the  more  exfierirnced ;  besides,  the  accused 
had  an  opportunity  of  ^otng'  aione  into  the  ekitrehf  and 
aaking  fcnas  with  the  •priests.  Tho  few  tptetatort  were  al- 
ways £ttant ;  an  d  crold  iron,  &c,  might  be  substituted,  and 
the  fire  dimiaiabed  at  the  moment,  &c. 

Doubtless  they  poaeeaaed  these  secrets  and  medicaments, 
which  they  had  at  hand,  to  pass  through  these  trials  in 
perfect  security.  Camerarius,  in  bia  *  Uam  Subececivie,' 
fives  ao  anecdote  of  these  times  which  may  aerve  to 
show  their  readiness.  A  rivabhip  existed  between  the 
Austin  friirs  and  tlie  Jesuiu.  The  father  general  of  the 
Austia  friars  was  dining  with  the  Jesuits ;  and  when  the 
laUe  was  removed,  he  entered  into  a  formal  diacourse  6C 
the  superiority  of  the  monastic  order,  and  charged  the  Je- 
will  m  unqualified  terms,  with  assuming  the  title  of  '  fra- 
ircs,'  while  ibey  held  not  the  three  vows,  whicli  other 
nooks  wrre  obliged  to  consider  aa  sacred  and  binding.  The 
feneral  of  the  Austin  friars  was  very  eloquent  ai^  very 
aisthoriiative;*-and  the  superior  of  the  Jeauita  waa  very 
unlearoed,  but  not  half  a  fool. 

He  did  not  care  to  enter  the  list  of  controversy  with  the 
Austin  fiiar,  but  arrested  his  triumph  by  asking  him  if  he 
would  see  one  of  bia  friara,  who  pretended  to  be  nothing 
nore  than  a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  Austin  friars  who  reli- 
gioBsly  nerformed  the  afnresakl  three  vows,  show  inatantly 
which  or  them  wouU  be  the  readier  to  obey  hia  superiors? 
The  Austin  friar  consented.  The  Jesuit  then  turning  to 
one  of  his  brothers,  the  holy  friar  Mark,  who  was  waiting 
<n  than,  said, '  Brother  Mark,  our  companions  are  ooM. 
I  command  you,  in  virtue  of  the  holy  obedience  you  have 
■worn  to  me,  to  bring  here  instantly  out  of  the  kitchen  fire, 

and  in  your  hands,  aome  burning  coals,  that  they  may 
•arm  themselves  over  yeur  banda.'  Father  Mark  in- 
•tudv  obevs,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Austin  fi'iara. 
hrovpit  in  bia  hand  a  supply  of  red  burning  coals,  and  held 
mem  to  whoever  choae  to  warm  himself;  and  at  the  com- 
nnd  of  hb  superior  returned  them  to  the  kitchen  hearth. 
|be  eeoeral  of  the  Austin  friars,  with  the  rest  of  his  br^ 
«cdMod,  stood  amazed ;  he  looked  wistfully  on  one  of  Kv 
B«ks,  u  if  he  wiahed  to  command  him  to  do  the  like. — 
But  tho  Austin  monk,  who  perfectly  understood  him,  and 
■aw  this  was  not  a  time  to  hesitate,  observed,— 'Reverend 
ttther,  forbear,  and  do  not  command  me  to  tempt  God !    I 

un  ready  to  fetch  yon  fire  in  a  chafing  diah,  hut  not  in  my 

harp haads.'    The  triumph  of  the  Jeauits  was  complete; 

*jnit  is  Bot  necessary  to  add,  that  the  mtroels  was  noised 

shoot,  and  that  the  Auatin  fi'iara  could  never  account 

writ,  Botwithstonding  their  strict  performance  of  tlio  three 

vawi; 

nr^vitiTtoir. 

the  Third,  a  pope  aa  enterpriaing  aa  he  waa 
_  ,  m  his  enterpnaes,  havius  sent  Dominic  with 
■■M  miiaMoarfes  into  Languedoc,  these  men  ao  irriutcd 
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uiuri 


the  heretics  they  were  sent  to  convert,  that  moat  of  them 
were  aaaasinaied  at  Toulooae  in  the  year  1800.  Ha 
called  in  tho  aid  of  temporal  arms,  and  published  oginat 
them  a  cnnade,  granting,  aa  waa  usual  with  the  popes  on 
similar  occaaiona,  all  kmid  of  indulgences  and  paraoua  ta 
those  who  should  arm  against  the  JMoAomclaaa,  so  ha 
styled  theae  unfortunate  men.  Once  all  ware  Turka  whan 
they  were  not  cathoUca !  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouae. 
waa  conatroined  to  aubmit.  The  inhabitanu  were  poasea 
on  the  edge  of  the  aword,  without  diatinetioA  of  age  or  sex. 
It  waa  then  he  eatablishod  that  acourge  of  Europe.  The 
Inquisition :  for  having  considered  that  though  all  Might 
be  compelled  to  aabmit  by  arma,  numbera  might  remain 
who  would  profeaa  particular  dogmaa,  he  established  this 
Ban|[uinary  tribunal  solely  to  inspect  into  all  families,  and 

iiiire  concemmg  all  peraona  who  they  imagined  were 
riendly  to  the  intereata  of  Rome.  Dominic  did  su  mucll 
by  his  persecuting  inquiries,  that  be  firmly  establiahed  tho 
tnquisitioa  at  Toulouse. 

Not  before  the  year  1484  it  become  known  in  8pain.«* 
To  another  Dommican,  John  de  Torquemoda,  the  court  of 
Rome  owed  thia  obligation.  Aa  he  was  the  confeaaor  of 
dueen  Isabella,  he  Md  extorted  frtmi  her  a  promise  that  if 
ever  she  ascended  the  throne,  she  wouM  uae  every  means 
to  extirpate  hereav  and  heretica.  Ferdinand  had  conquer- 
ed Granada,  una  had  expelled  from  the  Spanish  reahn 
muliitudea  of  unfortunate  Moora.  A  few  remained,  whom, 
with  the  Jewa,  he  compelled  to  become  Christiana :  they, 
at  least  assumed  the  name ;  hut  it  was  well  known  that 
both  these  nations  naturalljr  respected  their  own  faith,  ra- 
ther than  that  of  the  Christian.  This  race  was  afterwards 
distinguished  aa  C^'istiano*  Ncvo§ :  and  in  forming  mar- 
riages, the  blood  of  the  Hidalgo  was  considered  to  loae  ita 
purity  by  mingling  with  such  a  suspicious  source. 

Torquemaoa  protended  that  this  dissimulation  would 
greatly  hurt  the  interests  of  the  holy  religion.  The  queen 
fistened  with  reapectful  diffidence  to  her  coiifesaor ;  and  at 
length  gained  over  tlie  king  lo  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  this  unrelenting  tribunal.  Torquemada,  indefatigable 
in  his  seal  for  tho  holy  seat,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years 
^t  he  exercised  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor,  is  said  to 
have  prosecuted  near  eighty  thousand  persons,  of  whom 
six  thousand  were  condemned  to  the  flames ! 

Voltaire  attributes  the  taciturnity  oftbe  Spaniarda  to  the 
universal  horror  such  proceedings  spread.  *  A  general  jeal- 
ousy and  suspicion  took  possession  of  all  ranka  of  people  : 
friendship  and  aociabililjf  were  at  an  end  !  Brothers  were 
afraid  of  brothers,  fathers  of  their  children. 

The  situations  and  the  feelin|^  of  one  impriaooed  in  the 
cells  of  the  inquisition  are  forcibly  painted  by  Orobio,  a 
mild,  and  meek,  and  learned  man,  whoae  ocaitroversy  with 
Limborch  is  well  known.  When  he  escaped  from  Spain 
he  took  refiige  in  Holland,  waa  ctrcumciaed,  and  died  a 
philosophical  Jew.  He  haa  left  thia  admirable  description 
of  himself  in  the  cell  of  the  inquisition.  *  Inclosed  in  this 
dungeon  I  could  not  even  find  space  enough  to  turn  myself 
abo||t ;  I  suffered  so  much  that  1  felt  my  brain  disordered. 
1  frequently  aaked  myself,  am  I  really  Don  Bathaxaar 
Orobio,  who  used  to  walk  about  Seville  at  my  pleasure, 
who  so  much  enioyed  myself  with  my  wife  and  chiUrent 
I  often  imagined  that  all  my  life  had  only  been  a  dream, 
and  that  I  really  had  been  born  in  this  dungeon !  The 
only  amusement  I  could  invent  waa  metaphysical  dis- 
putationa.  I  waa  at  once  opponent,  respondent,  and  prm- 
ses!' 

In  the  cathedral  at  Sarsgoaaa  ia  the  tomb  of  a  famooa 
inquisitor;  six  pillara  aurrounded  hia  tomb,  to  each  is 
chained  a  Moor,  aa  preparatory  to  hia  being  burnt.  On 
this  St  Foix  ingeniously  observes,  *  If  ever  the  Jack  Ketch 
of  any  country  should  be  rich  enough  to  have  a  splendid 
tomb,  this  mi^ht  serve  aa  an  excellent  model.' 

The  inquisition,  as  Bayle  informa  ua,  punished  heretics 
by,^,  to  elude  the  maxim,  EeeUma  non  novit  aongwicm : 
for,  burning  a  man,  say  they,  doea  not  aJud  Att  blood! 
Otho,  the  bishop  at  the  'Norman  invasion,  in  the  tapestry 
worked  by  Matilda  the  queen  of  WUhara  the  Conqueror, 
is  represents)  with  a  moee  in  hia  hand,  for  the  pwrpoae,  thai 
when  he  doopotehod  his  antagonist,  he  might  not  OfnU  blood, 
but  only  break  his  bones !  Religion  has  had  her  quibbles 
as  well  as  law. 

The  establiahment  of  thia  despotic  order  was  resisted 
in  France ;  hut  it  may  perhaps  surprise  the  reader  that  a 
recorder  of  London  iii  a  apeech  urged  the  necessity  of  ait* 
ting  up  an  inoutsition  in  England !  It  waa  on  the  trial  ol 
Pena  the  quoker,  in  ISTO,  who  waa  oequittad  by  tha  jai]y|  p 
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which  ■eems  highly  to  hare  provoked  the  said  recorder, 
Magna  CAorta/'wntes  the  prefacer  to  the  trial,  *  with  the 

ret»rder  of  London,  is  nothing  more  than  Magna  F ." 

It  appears  that  the  jury  after  being  kept  two  days  and  two 
ftights  to  change  their  Terdict,  were  in  the  end  both  fined 
ami  imprisoned.  Sir  John  Howell,  the  recorder,  said, 
*  Till  now  I  never  understood  the  reason  of  the  policy  and 
prudence  of  the  Spanhirds  in  suffering  the  inouisition  among 
Ibem ;  and  certamly  it  will  not  be  well  wiin  us,  till  some- 
thing Wu  imlo Alt  Spanith  wupdrition be tn England*— ^ 
Thus  ic  will  ever  be,  while  both  parties  struKgling  for  the 
pre-eminence,  rush  to  the  sharp  extremity  ofthings,  and 
annihilate  the  trembling  balance  of  the  constitution.  But 
the  adopted  motto  of  Lord  Erskino  must  ever  be  that  of 
every  Briton,  *  Trioi  tm  Jury.* 

So  late  as  the  year  1761  ,Uabriel  Malagrida,  an  oM  man 
of  seventy  was  burnt  by  these  evangelical  executioners.—- 
His  trial  was  primed  at  Amsterdam,  1762,  from  the  Lisbon 
copy.  And  for  what  was  this  unhsnpy  Jesuit  condemned  7 
Not,as  some  have  imagined,for  his  navmg  been  concerned 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  k imp  of  Portugal.  No  other 
charge  is  laid  to  him  in  this  trial,  but  that  of  having  indulg- 
ed certain  heretical  notions,  which  sny  other  tribunal  but 
that  of  the  inquisition  would  have  looked  upon  as  the  de- 
lirious fancies  of  an  old  fanatic.  Will  posterity  believe 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  an  aged  visionary  was  led  to 
the  stake  for  having  sakl.  amongst  other  extravagances, 
that  *  The  Holy  "Virgin  having  commanded  him  to  write 
the  lifeof  Anti-Chnst,  toM  him  that  he,  Malagrida,  was  a 
•econd  John,  but  more  clear  than  John  the  Evangelist : 
that  there  were  to  be  three  Anti-Christs,  and  that  the  last 
should  be  bom  at  Milan,  of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  in  the  year 
IMO ;  and  that  he  would  marry  Proserpine,  one  of  the  in- 
fernal furies  7* 

For  such  ravings  as  these  the  unhsppy  old  man  was 
burnt  in  recent  times.  Granger  assures  us  that  in  his 
remembrance  a  hone  that  had  been  taught  to  tell  the 
spots  upon  cards,  the  hour  of  the  day,  &c,  by  significant 
tokenii,  was,  together  with  his  oiener,  pot  into  the  inquisi- 
tion for  both  of  them  dealing  with  the  devil !  A  man  erf' let- 
left  declared  that,  having  fiillen  into  their  hands,  nothing 
perplexed  him  so  much  as  the  ignorance  oi  the  inquisitor 
and  his  council ;  and  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  they 
had  read  even  the  scriptures. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  relating  to  the  ter- 
rible inquisition,  exemplifying  how  the  use  of  the  diabolical 
engines  of  torture  force  men  to  confess  crimes  they  have 
not  been  guilty  of,  is  related  by  a  Portuguese  gentleman. 

A  nobleman  in  Lisbon  having  heard  that  his  physician 
and  friend  was  imprisoned  by  the  inquisition,  under  the 
stale  pretext  of  Judaism,  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  ihem 
to  request  his  freedom,  assuring  the  inquisitor  that  his  friend 
was  as  orthodox  a  ehrittian  as  himself.  The  physician, 
notwithstanding  this  high  recommendation,  was  put  to  the 
torture;  and,  as  was  usually  the  case,  at  the  hcijrht  of  his 
sufferings  confessed  every  thing  they  wished.  This  en* 
raged  the  nobleman,  and  feigning  a  dangerous  illness,  he 
begged  the  inquisitor  would  come  to  give  nim  his  last  spiri- 
tual aid. 

As  soon  as  the  Dominican  arrived,  the  lord,  who  had 
prepared  his  confklential  servants,  commanded  the  inquisi- 
tor in  their  presence  to  acknowledge  himself  a  Jew,  to 
write  his  confession,  and  to  sign  it.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
inquisitor  the  nobleman  ordered  his  people  to  put  mi  the 
inquisitor's  head  a  red  hot  helmet,whicn  to  his  astonishment 
in  drawing  aside  a  screen,  he  beheM  glowing  in  a  small 
furnace.  At  the  sif  ht  of  this  new  instrument  of  torture, 
'  Luko's  iron  crown,'  the  monk  wrote  and  subscribed  the 
abhorred  confession.  The  nobleman  then  observed,  <  See 
now  the  enortfnity  of  your  manner  of  proceeding  with  an- 
happy  men !  My  poor  phvsician,  like  you,  has  confbssed 
Judaism;  but  with  this  difference,  only  torments  have 
forced  that  from  him,  which  fear  alone  has  drawn  fimn 
you!' 

The  mquisition  has  not  ftiled of  receiving  its  due  praises. 
Maoedo,  a  Portuguose  Jesuit,  has  discovered  the  *  Origin 
•f  the  InqmeUion*  m  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  and  presumes 
10  alUgOt  tl>^  Ood  was  the  first  who  began  the  fiinctiooa 
•f  an  mgiitfftor  over  Cain  and  the  workmen  of  Babel!  Ma^ 
todo,  however  is  not  so  dreaming  a  personage  as  he  aj^ 
^ean;  for  ho  obtained  a profevor'sehair at F^ndaibr  the 
.    .  ^    .  ^  which 

iringsof 

cflWdif. 

bst  it  M  eariow  to  oboorro  how  iar  oar  u^ 


pears ;  lor  ne  ootsBi«a  m  piui«.a*w  ■«!«■-  «t  r-anaa  n 
•rmoMnU  ho  delivered  at  Venice  agaioat  the  popo,  \ 
woro  poblariied  by  the  Utlo  of  'The  literaty  Roarii 
IboLkNiatScMarkf  bemdea  ho  is  the  author  of  IC 


terest  is  apt  to  |»revail  over  our  coosdeoce,— Macodi 
praised  the  Inquisition  up  to  heaven,  while  he  sank  tho 
pope  to  nothing ! 

Among  the  great  revolutions  of  this  age,  and  since  the 
last  edition  of  tnese  volumes,  the  inquisition  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  is  abolished— but  its  history  enters  mto  that  of  tbo 
human  mind ;  and  the  history  of  the  inquisition  by  Ltm- 
borch,  translated  by  Chandler,  with  a  very  curious  *  Intro* 
ductioo,'  loses  none  of  iu  value  with  the  philoso|^ical  mind. 
This  monstrous  tribunal  of  human  opinions  aimed  at  tbo 
sovereignty  of  the  intellectual  worid  without  intellect. 


SinOULAMTIBa  OBSBBTKD  BT     TAAIOUS 
THBIB  RKPASTS. 

The  philosophical  compiler  of  VEtpiii  dee  Utagee  m 
dee  Contemes,  has  arranged  the  greater  part  of  the  presonc 
article. 

The  Maldivian  islanders  oat  alone.  They  retire  info 
the  roost  hidden  parts  of  their  houses ;  and  they  draw  down 
the  cloths  that  serve  as  blinds  to  their  windows,  that  they 
may  eat  unobserved.  This  custom  probably  arises  froos 
the  savage,  in  the  early  poriods  of  society,  eoocealing  hioH 
self  to  eat :  he  fears  that  another  with  as  soarp  an  appetite, 
but  more  strong  than  himself,  should  come  and  ravish  his 
meal  from  him.  The  ideas  of  witchcraft  are  also  widely 
spread  among  barbarians ;  and  they  are  not  a  little  fear- 
ful that  some  incantation  may  be  thrown  among  their 
victuals. 

In  noticing  the  solitary  meal  of  the  MaMivian  islander, 
another  reason  may  be  alleged  for  this  misanthropical  re- 
past. They  never  will  eat  ,wiih  any  one  who  is  inferior  to 
them  in  birth,  in  riches,  or  in  disnity ;  and  as  it  is  a  difficult 
•matter  to  settle  this  equality,  they  are  condemned  to  lead 
this  unsociable  life. 

On  the  contrary,  the  islanders  of  the  Philippines  ore  re* 
markably  sociable.  Whenever  one  of  them  finds  himselt 
without  a  companion  to  partake  of  humeal,  he  runs  till  he 
meets  with  ons ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  however  keen 
his  appetite  may  be,  he  ventures  not  to  satisfy  it  without  a 
guest. 

Savages,  (say  Montaigne}  when  tiiey  eat, '  S*eaeujfeeU 
lee  doigte  aujf  euieeee,  «1  ta  bouree  dee  g^i'mree,  el  A  ia 
pUnUe  dee  piede.*  We  cannot  forbear  exulting  in  the  pol- 
ished convenience  of  napkins! 

The  tables  of  the  rich  Chinese  shine  with  a  beautiful 
varnish,  and  are  covered  with  silk  carpets  veiw  elegantly 
worked.  They  do  not  make  use  of  plates,  knives,  and 
forks :  every  siiest  has  two  little  ivory  or  ebony  sficks, 
which  he  han<fles  very  adroitly. 

The  Otaheitans,  who  are  naturally  sociable,  and  ynrj 
gentle  in  their  manners,  feed  separately  from  each  other.— 
At  the  hour  of  repast,  the  members  oteach  family  divide  ; 
two  brothers,  two  sisters,  and  even  husband  and  wife,  (k- 
ther  and  mother,  have  each  their  respective  basket.  They 
place  themsflves  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards 
from  each  other;  they  turn  their  backs,  and  lake  their 
meal  in  profound  siii^nce. 

The  custom  of  drinking  at  different  hours  from  those 


as»ign«Hl  for  eating,  is  to  be  met  with  amongst  many  sn* 
vage  nations.    It  was  oriftinally  begun  from  neces  '  ^    ' 
became  a  habit,  which  subsisted  even  when  the  fouffaiii 
was  near  to  them. 


ingenious  philosopher,  preserve  in  another  climate  modeo 
ofliving  which  relate  tot'        -    •       •  .  .    - 
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It  is  thus  the  Indians  of  Brazil  scrupulously  abstain 
from  eating  when  they  drink,  and  from  drinking  when  they 
eat. 

When  nehher  decency  nor  politeness  are  known,  the 
mu  who  invites  his  friends  to  a  repast  is  greatly  emharw 
rsAd  to  testify  his  esteem  for  his  goests,  and  to  present 
them  with  some  amusement ;  for  the  savage  guest  imposeo 
on  him  this  obligation.  Amongst  the  mater  part  of  th« 
American  Indians/lhe  host  is  continually  on  the  watch  to 
solicit  them  to  eat,  but  tooches  nothing  himself.  In  New 
France  he  wearies  himself  with  smging,  to  divert  tho 
company  while  they  eat. 

When  civilization  advances,  men  wish  to  show  their 
confidence  to  their  friends :  thev  treat  their  guests  as  ro» 
latkma;  and  it  is  said  that  in'Ghina  tho  master  of  tho 
house  to  give  a  mark  of  his  politeness,  absents  himBsH 
while  his  guests  regale  themselves  at  his  table  with  ondin* 
ttirbed  revelry. 

The  demonstrations  of  friendship  in  a  rode  state  hnve  a 
savage  and  gross  character,  which  it  is  not  a  little  e—"     - 
tooboerre.    ThoTartara  poUaamlNriheMta 
Digitized  by  VjOO^  IC 
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to  driak,  and  they  eantimia  tonnentinf  him  till  he 
I  hie  Boaih,  then  they  dap  their  bande  and  dance  he- 
lore  him. 

Mo  fnrtnma  eeem  more  ridicoloaa  than  thoee  practised 
b^  a  Kamaehatkao,  when  he  withei  to  make  another  hia 
ftienL  He  first  inntee  him  to  eat.  The  host  and  his 
pieat  atrip  thenselrea  in  a  eahio  which  is  healed  to  an  uo- 
rwnanfin  defree.  While  the  ^est  devours  the  food  with 
which  they  serve  him,  the  other  continually  stirs  the  lire. 
The  straafer  most  bear  the  excess  of  the  heat  as  well  as 
of  the  repast.  He  vomits  I  en  times  before  he  will  yield  ; 
hot,  at  Mgth  obliged  to  acknowledge  hiroaelf  overcome,  he 
begms  to  oooqMNuid  matters.  He  purchates  a  moment's 
iBspiie  by  a  preaeot  ofdothea  or  docs ;  for  his  host  threat- 
ess  to  h^  the  cabin,  and  to  oblige  him  to  eat  till  he  dies. 
The  Strang  has  the  right  of  retaliation  allowed  to  biro : 
he  treua  in  the  same  manner,  and  exacts  the  same  pre- 
^ fhii 


Shoold  his  boat  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
wiioa  he  had  handsomdy  regaled,  in  that  case  the  guest 
woold  take  posaessiooof  his  cabin,  till  he  had  the  presents 
retoraed  »>  nim  which  the  other  had  in  so  srogular  a  man- 
ner obtained. 

For  this  extravagant  custom  a  corious  reason  has  been 
aUeged.  It  is  naeant  to  put  the  person  to  a  trial,  whose 
friettdahip  ia  aoughL  The  Kamschatdale,  who  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  6ras,  and  the  repalt,  is  desirous  to  know  if 
the  stranger  has  the  strength  to  support  pain  with  him,  and 
if  he  ia  generous  enough  to  share  with  him  some  part  of 
his  pra|ierty.  While  the  auest  is  employed  on  his  meal, 
he  oaotuoea  beating  the  canin  to  an  insupporuble  degree ; 
and  for  a  last  proof  ef  the  stranger's  constancy  and  attach- 
saent  he  exacu  more  dothea  and  more  6on,  The  host 
pa  asm  thrwgh  the  same  ceremonies  in  the  cabin  of  the 
atranger ;  and  he  shows,  in  his  turn,  with  tifaat  degree  of 
fbrtiiBde  be  can  defend  his  friend.  The  most  singular  cus- 
tmne  woald  appear  simple,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  phU 
loaopher  to  understand  them  on  the  spot. 

As  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  esteem,  the  negroes  of 
4rdra  drink  out  of  one  cup  at  the  same  time.  Tiie  king 
if  Iioango  eats  in  one  house,  and  drinks  in  another.  A 
Kamacbatkan  kneds  before  his  guest ;  he  cuts  an  enor- 
mooa  slice  from  a  sea-calf;  he  crams  it  entire  into  the 
mouth  nf  hia  friend,  furiously  crying  out  <  Taaa  /* — There ! 
and  cntlin^  away  what  hangs  about  his  lips,  snatches  and 
awaUows  ii  with  avidity. 

A  barbarous  magnihcence  attended  the  feasts  of  the 
aaoent  mooarchs  of  France.  After  their  coronation  or 
consecration,  when  they  sat  at  table,  the  nobility  served 
tbem  OB  horseback. 

MONABCHS. 

Saint  Chryaoatom  baa  this  very  acute  observation  on 
kmg9 .-  aMny  monarcha  are  infected  with  the  strange  wbh 
that  thair  auooeasors  may  turn  out  bad  princes.  Good 
kings,  desire  it,  as  they  imagine,  continues  this  pious  pdi- 
tidan,  that  their  glorv  will  appear  the  more  splendid  by  the 
contraaC :  and  the  bad  desire  it,  as  they  consider  such 
kinffs  wilt  aerve  to  countenance  their  own  misdemeanors. 

Princes,  aava  Giadan.  are  willmg  to  be  aided,  but  not 
mnmaatd;   which  maxim  b  thus  illuatrated. 

A  Spaniah  lord  having  frequently  played  at  chess  with 
PhiSp  If,  and  won  all  the  games,  perceived,  when  his  ma* 
ieaty  rose  from  play,  that  he  was  much  ruffled  with  chagrin. 
The  lord  when  ne  returned  home,  said  to  hia  family,—^  My 
duUrca,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  at  court ;  there  we 
BMist  expect  no  favour;  for  the  king  is  oOended  at  my  hav- 
mg  won  of  hhn  every  game  of  chess.'— As  cheas  entirely 
dependa  oo  tim  geniua  of  the  players,  and  not  on  fortune, 
Km^  Fhihp  the  chess  player  conceived  he  ought  to  suffer 
Bonval. 

This  appears  sliO  dearer  by  the  anecdote  told  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandarland,  ministor  to  George  I,  who  was  partial 
hi  the  gaoM  of  chesa.  Ha  once  played  with  the  Laird  of 
Chmy,  and  the  learned  Cunningham  the  editor  of  Horace. 
GnawBghnn  with  too  orach  akiU  and  too  much  sincerity, 
beat  lua  lordship.  <  The  Earl  was  so  fretted  at  his  supe- 
rioriiyaBdaariiiieaa,  that  hediamiased  him  without  any 

raid.    Cbmj  alowod  bioHdf  aonetimea  to  be  beaten; 

I  bvAataaaai  got  hia  paidoa,  with  aoawthbg  hand- 

fdattva  m  kkga. 

A  grsKt  PmA  flBOMreb  havfaig  qukud  ow  eonpaaidoa 
whan  ha  waa  honliBgt  his  eoortiara  fond  him,  a  few  daya 


out  the  use  of  his  shouMera  for  a  few  pence.  At  thia  Ibay 
were  as  much  surprised,  as  they  were  doubtful  at  finC 
whether  th<»  pcrUr  oiuld  be  his  wn^^mlif.     At  length  thqr 


ventured  to  express  iheir  complaints,  that  so  great  a  per* 
sonage  should  debase  himself  ay  so  vile  an  employ.  Hia 
majesty  having  heard,  answered' them,^  Upon  my  honour^ 

Snilemen,  the  load  which  I  quitted  is  by  far  heavier  ihaa 
9  one  you  see  me  carry  here :  the  weightiest  is  but  a 
straw,  when  con^red  to  that  world  under  which  I  labouiw 
ed.  I  have  slept  more  in  four  nights  than  I  have  durina 
ail  my  reign.  I  begin  to  live,  and  td%e  king  of  myself. 
Elect  whom  you  choose.  For  me,  who  am  so  well,  it  wera 
madness  to  return  to  eonrf .'  Another  Polish  king,  who 
succeeded  this  philosophic  monmrck  and  porta*,  when  they 
placed  the  sceptre  in  nis  hand,  exclaimed,—*  1  had  rather 
manage  an  oar ."  The  vacillating  fortunes  of  the  Polish 
monarchy  preeent  several  of  these  anecdotes  ;  their  mo« 
narchs  apjiear  to  have  frequently  been  philosophers  ;  and 
as  the  workl  is  made,  an  excellent  phiioaofiher  proves  but 
an  indifferent  king. 

Two  observations  on  kings  were  made  to  a  courtier  with 
great  naiveU  by  that  experienced  politician  the  Dukn  of 
Alva.—'  Kings  who  affect  to  be  familiar  with  their  com* 
panions  make  use  of  men  as  they  do  of  oranges  they  take 
orangfs  to  extract  their  juice ;  and  when  they  are  weU 
sucked  they  throw  them  away.  Take  care  the  king  doea 
not  do  the  same  to  you  ;  be  careful  thst  he  does  not  read 
all  your  thoughts ;  otherwise  he  will  throw  you  aside  to  the 
back  of  his  cheat,  as  a  book  of  which  he  has  read  enough. 
*  The  squeezed  orange,'  the  king  of  Prussia  applied  in  hia 
dispute  with  Voltaire. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  Dr  Johnson  that  kings  must 
be  unhappy  because  they  are  deprived  of  the  greatest  of 
all  salislactions,  easy  and  unreserved  society,  he  observed 
that  *  this  was  an  ill-founded  notion.  Being  a  king  doea 
not  exclude  a  man  from  such  society.  Great  kin^s  have 
always  been  social.  The  king  of  Prussia,  the  only  great 
king  at  present,  (this  was  the  great  Frederic)  is  very  so- 
ciaL  Charies  the  Second,  the  last  king  of  England  who 
waa  a  man  of  parts,  was  social ;  our  Henrys  and  Edwarda 
were  all  sodal.' 

The  Marquis  of  Halifax  in  his  character  of  Charlea  II, 
has  exhibited  a  trait  in  the  Royal  character  of  a  good* 
natured  monarch  ;  that  traits  is  soam/mng.  I  transcribe 
thi.4  curious  observation,  which  introduces  us  into  a  levee. 

'  There  was  as  much  of  laziness  as  of  love  in  all  those 
hours  which  he  passed  amongst  his  mistresses,  who  servea 
only  to  fill  up  his  seraglio,  while  a  bewitching  kind  of  plea* 
sure,  called  Sauntering,  was  the  sukana  queen  he  delight- 
ed in. 

*  The  thing  called  sauntering  is  a  stronger  temptation  to 
princea  than  it  is  to  ofhers.  The  being  galled  wi;b  import 
tunities,  pursued  from  one  room  to  another  with  aaking 
faces ;  the  diamal  sound  of  unreasonable  compiainta  and 
ill-grounded  pretences ;  the  deformity  of  fraud  ill-disguia- 
ed :— all  thoae  would  make  any  man  run  away  from  them, 
and  I  used  to  think  it  was  the* motive  for  making  him  walk 
so  fast.* 

or  THB  TlTLSa  or  ILI.I7STBI0US,  BIOHIIESS,  AVD  XX- 

CKLLERCS. 

The  title  of  iilustrioM  was  never  given,  till  the  reign  of 
Constantino,  but  to  those  whose  reputation  was  splendid 
in  arms  or  in  letters.  Adulation  had  not  yet  adopted  thia 
noble  word  into  her  vocabulary.  Suetonius  composed  a 
book  to  record  those  who  had  possessed  this  thle ;  and,  at 
it  was  thftn  bestowed,  a  moderate  vdume  waa  suffident  to 
contain  their  namea. 

In  the  time  of  Conataniine,  the  title  of  WmMtnouM  waa 
given  more  particularly  to  thoae  princea  who  had  distiD* 

lisbed  themselves  in 'war;  but' it  waa  not  continued  to 
pendants.  At  length,  it  became  very  common ; 
andevery  sonofaprinco  wasiflMArisiis.  It  is  now  a  eon- 
venient  epithet  for  the  poet. 

There  ia  a  very  proper  diaiinction  to  be  made  betweea 
the  epitheta  of  iOuatrioua,  and  fauKNis. 

N weron  has  entitled  hia  celebrated  work,  MmMirt  vcttt 
mnir  m  fkmtmn  dm  ismmss  iUoitrea  d«m»  la  Rtpuimm 
dm  LsUrm,  The  epithet  illnatrioaa  ia  alwaya  received  m 
an  honoaraUo  sense ;  yet  in  thoae  Mamdrs  are  inaarled 
many  aothora  who  have  only  written  with  the  deaign  of 
combatkigraligion and  morality.  Such  writara  aa  Tanini, 
Spiooaa,  Wodston,  Tdand,«e,  had  bean  better  charao* 
tanaed  widor  the  BMra  general  epithai  of  famooa ;  for  it 
■myba  aakl«  that  the  ifluatrioua  ara  faaMNia  bntthalj  ht 
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faoMNis  aro  not  alwa^rs  iUastrious.  In  the  rage  for  tides 
the  ancient  lawyers  u  Italy  were  not  laiisfied  by  calling 
kings  ilbutre$ ;  they  went  'a  step  higher,  and  would  have 
emperors  to  be  9uper-iUuiin$,  a  barbarous  coinage  of  their 
own. 

In  Spain,  they  published  a  book  cXtUUt  for  their  kings, 
as  wtrtl  as  (or  the  Portuguese ;  but  Selden  tells  us,  that 

*  their  CorUmu  and  giving  of  titles  grew  at  length,  through 
the  affectation  of  heaping  great  attnbutet  on  their  princes, 
to  such  an  insufferabTe  forme,  that  a  remedie  was  provided 
against  it.'  This  remedy  was  an  act  published  by  Philip 
ill,  which  ordained  that  ail  the  Coiiesuu,  as  they  termed 
these  strange  phrases,  ihev  had  so  servilely  and  ridiculous- 
ly invented,  should  be  recluced  to  a  simple  subscription, 

*  To  the  king  our  lord,*  leaving  out  those  fantastical  attri- 
outes  which  every  secreury  had  vied  with  his  predecessors 
in  increasing  their  number. 

It  would  fill  three  columns  of  the  present  pages  to  tran- 
scribe the  lilies  and  attributes  of  the  Grand  Signtor.  which 
he  assumes  in  a  letter  to  Henry  IV.  SeMen,  in  his  Ti- 
tles of  Honour,  first  part,  p.  140,  has  preserved  it.  This 
'  emperor  of  victorious  emperors,'  as  he  styles  himself,  at 
length  condescended  to  agree  with  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  1606,  that  in  all  their  letters  and  instruments  they 
should  be  only  styled /otAer  and  son  ;  the  emperor  calling 
the  sultan  his  son  ;  and  the  sultan  the  emperor,  in  regard, 
of  his  years,  hit  father. 

Formerly,  says  Houssaie,  the  title  vXhigkneu  was  only 
given  to  kings ;  but  now  it  has  become  so  common,  that 
all  the  great  houses  assume  it.  All  the  great,  says  a  mo- 
dem, are  desirous  of  being  confounded  with  princes,  and 
are  ready  to  seize  on  the  privileges  of  royal  dignity.  We 
have  already  come  to  higknea$.  The  pride  of  our'descen- 
dants,  I  suspect  will  usurp  that  vXmajnty, 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and  his  queen  Isabefh,  of 
Castile,  were  only  treated  wiih  the  title  of^^Anesr,  Charles 
was  the  first  who  took  that  of  mcQetiy  :  not  in  his  quality 
of  king  of  Spain,  but  as  emperor.  Si  Foix  informs  us, 
that  kin^s  were  usuaUy  addressed  by  ihe  titles  of  mo9<  tf- 
hutnouMf  or  your  aerenUy^  or  yotir  grace  \  but  that  the  cus- 
tom of  giving  them  that  of  majeMty^  was  only  established 
by  Louis  Xl,  a  prince  the  leasl  majestic  in  all  his  actions, 
his  manners,  and  his  exterior— a  severe  monarch,  but  no 
ordinary  man,  the  Tiberiua  of  France ;  whose  manners 
were  ot  the  mo^l  sordid  nature  :— in  public  audiences  he 
dreMed  like  the  meanest  of  the  people,  and  affecied  to  sit 
on  an  old  broken  chair,  with  a  filthy  dog  on  his  knees.  In 
an  account  found  of  bis  househdd,  this  majtstie  prince  has 
a  charge  made  him,  for  two  new  sleeves  sewed  on  one  of 
his  old  doublets. 

Formerly  kin^s  were  apostrophized  by  the  tide  of  your 
graee.  Henry  VI H  was  the  first,  says  Houssaie,  who  as- 
sumed the  title  ofhighneat;  and  at  length  majtaty.  It  was 
Francis  I,  who  salut**d  him  with  his  last  title,  in  ihfir  in- 
terview ill  the  year  1590,  thoush  he  called  hirosel:  only  the 
first  gentleman  in  his  kingdom ! 

So  distinct  were  once  the  titles  o^Kigkneu  and  sseettsnee, 
that,  when  Don  Juan,  the  brother  of  Philip  II,  was  per- 
miued  to  take  up  the  latter  title,  and  the  city  of  Granada 
saluted  him  by  the  title  of  Ai^Aness,  it  occasioned  such  se- 
rious jealousies  at  court,  that  had  he  persisted  in  it,  he 
would  have  been  condemned  for  treason. 

The  usual  title  of  eardinaU^  about  1600,  was  tiipuiina 
SUMetrimma ;  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  Spanish  minister 
and  cardinal  in  his  old  age,  assumed  the  tideof  ecee^toicta 
'  re^erentkmma.  The  church  of  Rome  was  in  ils  glory, 
and  to  be  called  reverend  was  then  accounted  a  higher  ho- 
nour than  to  be  styled  the  Ubutrima,  But  by  use  ttfus- 
frioiis  grew  familiar,  and  reverend  vulgar,  and  at  last  the 
cardinals  wero  distinguished  by  the  tide  of  eminent. 

After  all  the»e  historical  notices  respecting  these  tides, 
the  reader  will  smile  when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  rea- 
son of  an  honest  curate,  of  Montserrat,  who  refused  to  be- 
stow the  title  ddugkneei  on  the  duke  of  Mantua,  because 
bo  found  in  his  breviary  diese  words,  Tu  so/ns  Dominua,  tu 
so/ns  AUieaimut;  from  all  which  he  concluded,  that  none 
bot  the  Lord  was  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  c(highme$». 
The  <  Tides  of  Honour*  of  Selden  is  a  very  curious  vol- 
ume, and  as  Ihe  learned  Usher  told  Evelyn,  the  most 
valuable  work  of  this  great  scholar.  The  best  edition  is  a 
Iblio  of  about  1000  paees.  Selden  vindicates  the  right  of 
a  kmg  of  England  to  the  title  of  smperor. 

*  And  never  yet  was  title  did  not  move : 
And  nsvsr  ske  a  mind,  that  thie  did  not  lova.' 


TITLES  or  SOVSABMVS. 

In  countries  where  despotism  exists  in  ail  ite  foroo,  and 
is  gratified  in  all  its  caprices,  mther  the  intoadcatioo  of  pow« 
er  has  occasioned  sovereigns  to  assume  the  moat  aoleaa 
and  the  most  fantastic  tides ;  or  the  royal  duties  and  func- 
tions were  considered  of  so  high  and  extensive  a  natiira, 
that  the  people  expressed  their  notion  of  the  pura  moaaiw 
chical  state,  by  the  most  energetic  deseriptioDa  oforiental 
fancy. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Natcbes  aro  regarded  by  their  poopio 
as  the  cbiUren  of  the  sun,  and  they  bear  the  namo  of  their 
father. 

The  titles  which  some  chtefii  aasume  are  not  always  hi^ 
nourable  in  themselves ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  people  rospect 
them.  The  king  of  Cluiterva  calls  himself  the  great  bm  § 
and  for  this  reason  lions  are  there  so  much  respected,  that 
they  aro  not  allowed  to  kill  them,  but  at  certain  royal 
huntings. 

The  king  of  Monomotapa  b  surrounded  by  muaidaM 
and  poets,  who  adulate  him  by  such  rofined  flaUeriae  as 
lard  of  the  ettn  and  moon;  gretd  magician;  nmd  great  thief! 

The  Asiatics  have  bestowed  what  to  us  appear  as  ridi- 
culouB  titles  of  honour  on  their  jm'nees.  The  king  of  Ar- 
racan  assumes  the  following  ones ;  *  Emperor  of  Anracan. 
possessor  of  the  while  elephant,  and  the  two  ear-ringa,  aad 
m  virtue  of  this  possession  legitimate  heir  of  Pegu  and 
Brama ;  lord  of  the  twelve  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  tha 
twelve  kings  who  place  their  neads  under  his  feet. 

His  majesty  of  Ava  is  called  Ood ;  when  he  writea  to  a 
foreign  sovereign  he  calls  himself  the  king  of  kings,  wboB 
all  others  should  obey,  as  he  is  the  cause  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  animals  ;  the  regulator  of  the  seasons,  the  abso- 
lute master  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  brother  to  tho 
sun,  and  king  of  the  four  and  twenty  umbrellas!  These 
umbrellas  are  always  carried  before  him  as  a  nutfk  of  his 
dignity. 

The  titles  of  the  king  of  Achem  aro  singular  though  vo- 
luminous. The  most  striking  ones  aro  aoveraign  of  tho 
universe,  whose  body  is  as  luminous  as  the  sun :  whom 
God  created  to  be  as  accomplished  as  the  moonat  her  plo- 
nitude ;  whose  eve  glitters  like  the  northern  star ;  a  king 
as  spiritual  as  a  ball  is  round ;  who  when  he  rises  shadoa 
all  tkis  people ;  from  under  whose  feet  a  sweet  odour  is 
waded,  &c,  &c. 

Dr  Davy,  in  his  recent  historv  of  Ceylon,  has  added  to 
this  collection  the  authentic  title  of  the  Kandryan  sovo- 
reign.  He  too  is  called  Deioo  (God.)  In  a  deed  of  gift 
he  proclaims  his  extraordinary  attributes.  *  The  protector 
of  religion,  whose  fame  is  innniie,  and  of  surpassing  exceU 
lence,  exceeding  the  moon,  the  unexpended  jessamine- 
buds,  the  stars,  &c ;  whose  feet  are  as  fragrant  to  tho 
noses  of  other  kings  as  flowers  to  bees;  our  most  noUo 
patron  and  god  by  custom,  &c.* 

Afier  a  loni;  enumeraliun  of  the  countries  possessed  by 
the  king  of  Persia,  they  give  him  some  poetical  distiao- 
tiona ;  the  branch  of  honour ;  the  mirror  of  wiue  \  and  the 
rose  of  delight.  ^ 

BOYAL  DITIinTIBS. 

There  is  a  curious  dissertation  in  the  *  Memmres  de  f  A- 


their  life-Ume  these  originafly  began  in  gratitode,  and  at 
length  degenerated  into  flattery.  Tneae  facts  curiously  show 
how  far  the  human  mind  can  advance,  when  led  on  by  cus- 
toms that  operate  invisibly  on  it,  and  olind  us  in  our  absur» 
diues.  One  of  these  ceremonies  was  exquisitely  ridkuloas. 
When  they  voted  a  statue  to  a  proconsul,  they  placed  it 
among  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  the  festival  caJlcd  Leeti^ 
termum ;  from  the  ridiculous  circumstances  of  this  solemn 
festival.  On  that  day  the  gods  were  invited  to  a  repast, 
which  was  however  spread  in  various  quarters  of  the  city, 
to  satiate  mouths  mora  mortal.  The  gods  wero  bovrover 
taken  down  from  their  pedesuls,  laki  on  beds  ornamented 
in  their  temples ;  pilkiws  wero  placed  under  their  marblo 
heads ;  and  while  they  reposed  in  this  easy  posture  they 
were  served  with  a  magmficent  repast.  Mrhen  C»aar  had 


conquered  Rone,  the  senrile  senate  put  him  to  dine  with 
the  gods !  Fatigued  by,  and  ashamed  of  these  honours,  hs 
desired  the  senate  to  erase  from  his  statue  in  the  capUolt 
the  title  they  bad  given  him  of  a  demi^god! 

We  know  that  the  first  Roman  smperors  dkl  not  waat 
flatterers,  and  that  tho  adulations  they  sometimoa  lavishod 
wsrs  sxtravagaat.    But  perfaapsrfsw  know  that  thsy  wan 
^  Digit^d  byVj;  ' 


LITERATURE. 


•aoAiMTe  than  die  flattaiMi  of  the  third  oentury  under 
lh»  Ptgu,  and  of  the  Ibiiilh  under  the  ChristMi  emDerore, 
Hiow  who  are  aoquamted  with  the  character  of  toe  age 


age 

tf  AoguitiihM,  have  only  to  throw  their  eyea  on  the  one, 
ndlhe  other eerfc,  to ind  an inSnite  anraber  of  pana^ 
wfaioh  had  not  been  bearable  even  in  that  age.  For  uk 
ftoBoe,  hero  is  a  law  of  Araadiua  and  Honoriui, 
d404: 

>Let  the  oOeen  of  the  pnlaoe  bo  warned  to  abitain 
froa  frnoenting  tumoltuoai  meetings ;  and  that  thoae  who, 
SMtifuad  bjr  a  menltgimm  leoBerity,  dare  ta  oppose  the 
authoriiy  or  our  dimmiy,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  employe 
■sat%  aad  their  estates  eoofiscated.'  The  lotters  they 
wiiteaitJW^.  When  the  sons  speak  of  their  fathers,  it  h 
*  Their  (aiker  tidumme  memory  /or  *  Hieir  dteme father,' 
They  call  their  own  laws  eraelst,  and  eebitia/ oracles.  Bo 
■in  their  mbjecto  address  them  hjr  the  titles  of  *Fe«r  nsrw 
*    And  it  appears  by  a  law  of  Tneo- 


doteihe  Greai,  that 

Ikev  titles.  It  begin  ,  ,       . 

doded  a  poblac  worit,  put  his  name  rather  than  that  of  stir 

fvfdmtf,  lei  him  bo  lodged  guilty  of  high  treason.    All 

ihii  rasmds  one  of '  tbe  celestial  empire^  of  the  Chinese. 


^  the' Greai,  that  the  emperors'  at  length  added  this  to 
Ikev  titles.  It  begins,  *  If  any  magistr        "     '     ' 


ir  magistrate  aAer  having  eon* 


Whcoever  the  great  Mogul  made  an  obserration,  Ber- 
ner  teUs  us  that  some  of  the  first  omrahs  lifted  up  their 
huds,cryiag, 'Wonder!  wonder!  wonder!"  Andapro- 
vtrb  euneai  m  his  domiaaons,  was,  <  If  the  king  saitn  at 
■oooday  it  is  night,  you  are  to  say,  behokl  the  moon  and 
Ike  Man!*  Such  adulation,  however,  oouU  not  alter  the 
feoeial  ooodrtioo  and  forinne  oT  this  unhappy  being,  who 
Meame  a  sovereign  without  knowing  what  tt  is  to  be  one. 
Hs  wu  brought  out  of  the  seraglio  to  be  placed  on  the 
thraoe,  and  it  was  bo  rather  tSan  the  spectators,  who 
■iSkt  have  truly  used  the  interjection  of  astonishment ! 

DBTHmOVED  KOVAACHS, 

FoaiWK  never  appears  in  a  more  extravagant  humour 
thin  wheo  she  reduces  monarchs  to  become  medicants. 
Hair  t  eenuiry  ago  it  was  not  imagined  that  our  own  times 
duMild  have  to  record  many  such  instances.  After  having 
eoateoiplaied  Jkmgs  raised  rato  duinUi(§,  we  see  them  now 
depreoMd  as  heggan.  Our  own  limes,  in  two  opposite 
Muet,  May  emphatically  be  distinguished  as  Cnt  mgt  •f 
hmgt. 

la  Candideor  the  Optimist,  there  is  an  admirable  stroke 
cf  Voltaire't.    Bight  travellers  meet  in  an  obscure  inn,  and 


some  of  ihem  with  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  a 
disaer.  In  the  ooorse  of  convermlioo.  they  are  discovered 
to  be  ught  monardu  inBurope,  who  nad  Been  deprived  of 


,  What  added  to  this  exquisite  satire  was,  that  there  were 
«(ht  living  monarchs  at  that  moment  wanderers  ou  the 
caith ;— a  cireumsunee  which  has  since  occurred. 

Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Lothario  king  of  Italy,  one  of  the 
■MtbeawifidwomeB  in  her  age,  was  besieged  inPaviaby 
Berauer,  who  resolyed  to  constrain  her  to  marry  his  son 
jfter  Fkvia  was  taken;  she  escaped  ftom  her  prison  with 
■«  tbnoner.  The  archbishop  of  Reggio  had  offered  her 
mttvh4 :  to  reach  it,  she  and  her  lumooer  travelled  on 
not  thitngh  the  country  by  night,  concealing  herself  in  the 
«7  ("M  among  the  com,  while  the  almoner  begged  for 
ihas  aad  Ibod  through  the  tUlages. 

The  Bnperar  Henry  lY,  after  having  been  deponed  and 
■■pnaoQcd  by  his  son,  Henry  V,  escaped  from  prison ; 
p»iTagranl,  and  without  aid,  he  entreated  the  bishop  of 


togranti 


„ him  a  lay  prebend  in  his  church.    '  I  have 

bodied,*  taid  he,  <  and  have  learned  to  smg,  and  may  thero* 
me  he  of  iOBM  service  to  vou.'  The  re<juest  was  denied, 
^  he  died  miserably  and  obscnrely  at  Liege,  after  having 
«awB  the  attention  of  Europe  to  his  victories  and  his 
pudear. 

Marrof  Medids,  the  widow  of  Henry  the  Great,  mo- 
BMrof  LoaisXIII,  mothofhin-law  of  three  sovereigns,  and 
^Dt  of  France,  firequently  wanted  the  necessaries  oflife, 
J*"<lwdatCokigne  in  the  utmost  misery.  Themtrigues 
2*>helieQ  compelled  her  to  exile  herseff,  and  live  an  un« 


^•PP7  fugitive.  Her  petition  exists  with  this  supplicatory 
«P«J«ff :  *  Sopplie  Marie,  Reine  do  France  et  do  Navar- 
f%  dnaat,  que  depuis  le  SS  Fevier,  elle  aorait  M  arretde 
("■^mta  an  chateau  do  Compiegne,  sans  6tre  ni  aoco- 
■M  n  Mop^aQQ^^  Ite.'  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  m  his  Life 
1  Death  of  King  Charles  die  First,  presents  us  with  a 
oly  pietors  of  this  nnlbrtunato  monarch.  He  has 
^  deeerihed  the  mnm  of  the  oU  queen  mother  of 


•  In  the  month  of  Augus|i  IMl,  I  beheld  the  oM  qno« 
mother  of  France  departite  from  London,  in  company  at 
Thomas  oari  of  Arundel.    A  sad  spectacle  of  mortality  it 


le  of  mortalttv  « 
was,  and  produced  taars  from  mine  eyes  and  many  oumr 
beholders,  to  see  an  aged,  lean,  decripit,  poor  queen  ready 
ibr  her  grave,  necsmitated  to  depart  hciMM,  havmg  no  plaoo 
ofresideneeinthisworid  left  her,  but  where  the  courtesy  oC 
her  hard  fortune  assigned  it.  Shehad  boon  the  only  staMy 
and  magnificent  wooaan  of  Europe :  wile  to  the  greateal 
king  that  ever  hvod  in  Franco ;  mother  unto  one  kmg  nni 

tmlA  tVMft  MIIAJUM  ' 


In  tho  year  1595,  died  at  Paris,  Antonio  king  of  Porta- 
gal.    His  body  is  interred  at  the  Cordelaen,  and  his  heait 
deposited  at  the  Aw»M aria.  Nothing  en  earth  could  oom* 
to  renoonoo  his  crown.    He  passed  over  In 


pel  this  prince  I , 

England,  and  Elinbeth  assisted  him  with  tioope, 

length  he  died  in  France  in  great  poverty.  This  dethroned 
nmnarch  was  happv  in  one  thing,  which  is  indeed  rare :  in 
all  his  miseries  he  had  a  servant,  who  proved  a  tender  nni 
faithful  friend,  and  who  only  desired  to  partieipato  in  km 
miaibrtunes,  andto  soften  has  miseries ;  and  for  the  recom* 
pense  of  his  servicee  he  only  wished  to  be  buried  ^  the 
feet  of  his  dear  master.  This  hero  m  byalty,  to  whom 
the  andeot  Romans  would  have  raised  altars,  was  Doa 
Diego  Boihei,  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  coutt  of 
Poruigal,  and  who  drew  his  origin  from  the  kings  of  Bo> 


Hunae  supplies  me  with  an  anecdote  of  singular  royal 
distrees.  He  hiforms  us  that  the  queen  of  England,  with 
her  son  Gharies,  had  <  a  moderate  pension  assigned  hsri 
but  it  was  so  ill  paid,  and  her  credlit  ran  so  k»w,  that  oon 
morning  when  the  Cardinal  de  Retx  waited  on  her,  she  m* 
formed  him  that  her  daughter,  the  princess  Henrietta,  was 
obliged  to  lie  n-bed  for  want  of  a  fire  to  warm  her.  To 
such  a  condition  was  reduced,  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  a 


we  find  another  proof  c 

sius,  after  publishing  his  celebrated  political  1 

vour  of  Oharies  II,  the  JD^ensio  iicgio,  was  much  blasMd 

by  a  friend  for  not  having  sent  a  copy  to  the  widowed 

queen  of  Charies,  who,  he  writes,  though  poor,  would  ysl 

have  paid  the  bearer! 

The  daughter  of  James  the  First,  who  married  the 
Elector  PaTatioe,  m  her  attempta  to  get  her  husband 
crowned,  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  beggary,  and  wanderw 
ed  frequently  in  disguise  as  a  mere  vagrant. 

A  strange  anecdote  is  related  of  Charles  VII,  of  Franco. 
Our  Henry  V.  had  shrunk  his  kingdom  into  the  town  of 
Bourges.  It  is  said  that  having  told  a  siioemaker  after  h« 
hadiust  tried  a  pair  of  his  boots,  that  he  had  no  money  to 
pay  lor  them,  Crispin  had  such  ealkMM  feelings  that  he  ra» 
fused  has  majeety  the  boots !  *  It  is  for  this  reason,'  sayr 
Comines.  *  I  praise  thoee  princes  who  are  on  good  terma 
with  the  lowest  of  their  people;  for  they  know  not  at  whal 
hour  they  may  want  them.^ 

Many  monarchs  of  this  day  have  probably  experienced 
more  than  onoe  the  tnith  of  the  reflection  ot  Comines. 

We  may  add  here,  that  in  all  conquered  countries  the 
descendants  of  royal  famtliee  have  been  found  among  the 
dre^  of  the  poptuaco.  An  Irish  prince  has  been  discover* 
ed  m  the  person  of  a  miserable  peasant ;  and  in  Mexico^. 
ite  faithful  historian  Clavigero  notices  that  he  has  known  a 
locksmith  who  was  a  descendant  of  iu  ancient  kings,  and 
a  tailor  of  one  of  its  noblest  fomilies. 

FEUDAL  CtrSTOlfS. 

Barbarous  as  the  feudal  customs  were,  they  were  tha 
first  attempts  at  organising  European  society.  Tbonor-. 
them  nations,  in  their  irruptions  and  settlemente  m  Europe,, 
were  barbarians  indepenoent  of  each  other,  till  a  sense  ot* 
public  safoty  induced  these  hordes  to  confederate.  But  thoi 
private  individual  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  public  union ;. 
on  the  contrary,  he  seemo  to  have  lost  his  wild  liberty  in. 
the  subjugation ;  ho  in  a  short  time  was  compelled  to  suP 
for  from  his  chieftain :  and  the  curiosity  of  the  philoeophoa 
ie  excited  by  contemplating  in  the  feudal  customs  a  haraaiw 
ons  people  carrying  mto  their  first  sooial  institutions  thsir 
originsl  ferocity.  The  institution  of  forming  cities  intik 
communities  at  length  gradually  diminished  thie  mUilar^ 
and  aristocratic  tyranny ;  and  the  freedom  of  cities,  origK 
noting  in  the  porsoite  of  cooimereo,  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
insolent  lordships*  A  famous  eedesiastical  writer  of  thah 
day,  who  had  unbihed  the  feudal  prejudices,  calls  theooi 
communities,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  name  o| 
hkvtaim  (hence  probably  our  municipal  term  the  liisrtfsfch 
Digitized  by\<jOOgie 


M 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


M  *  ezAcnble  inveatioM,  by  which,  coiitnnr  to  law  and 
jiwttcei  ilafefl  withdrew  themtelves  from  that  obedience 
which  ihej  owed  to  their  mastera.'  Such  was  the  eipiring 
Yoice  oT  aristocratic  tyranny !  This  subject  has  been  i»- 
geniousiy  discussed  by  Robertson  in  his  preiinuaary  vol- 
ume to  Charles;  but  the  following  facts  constitute  the 
picture  which  the  historian  leaves  to  be  gleaned  by  the 
minuter  inauirer. 

The  feudal  government  introduced  a  speoias  oTsenritude 
which  till  that  time  was  unknown,  and  which  was  called 
the  semlude  of  the  land.  The  bondmen  or  serfs,  and  the 
villains  or  country  servants,  did  not  reside  in  the  house  of 
the  lord ;  but  they  entirelv  depended  on  his  caprice ;  and 
he  sold  them,  as  he  did  the  animals,  with  the  OeM  where 
they  lived,  axiid  which  they  cultivated. 

ft  is  diOcult  to  conceive  m^rh  what  insolence  the  petty 
lords  of  those  times  tyrannized  over  their  villains ;  they  not 
only  oppressed  their  slaves  with  unremitted  labour,  insti- 
gated by  a  vile  cupidity;  but  their  whim  and  caprice  led 
them  to  inflict  miseries  without  even  any  motif e  of  ii^ 
lerest* 

In  Scotland  thov  bad  a  shameful  institution  of  maiden 
rights ;  and  Malcolm  the  Third  only  abolished  it,  bv  order- 
iiw  that  they  might  be  redeemed  by  a  quitrenL  The  truth 
efthis  circumsunce  Dalrymple  has  attempted,  with  excu- 
sable patriotism,  to  render  doubtful.  There  seems  how- 
ever to  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  custom ;  since 
it  also  spread  thrott|h  Oermany,  and  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  French  barons  extended  their  domestic 
tyranny  to  three  nichts  of  involuntary  prostitution.  Mun- 
resquieu  is  infiniteW  French,  when  he  could  turn  this 
shameful  species  of  tyrannv  into  a  bon  nud ,-  for  he  coldly 
obeerves  oo  this,  *  (fatait  bun  cea  trai$  nmta  la,  qu^Ufallmt 
tkoimr  ;  emrpmir  U§  amtnt  on  fCtmnitpoMdomU  hmemtp 
tPiargentJ  The  legislator  in  the  wit  forgot  the  feelings  of 
his  heart. 


leading  his  hofia  by 


Others,  to  preserve  this  privilege  when  they  could  not 
enjoy  it  in  all  its  extent,  thrust  their  leg  booted  into  the  bed 
nf  the  new-married  couple.    This  was  called  the  droit  do 


When  the  bride  was  in  bed,  the  esquire  or  lord 
performed  this  ceremonv,  and  stood  there,  his  thigh  in  the 
oed,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand :  in  this  ridiculous  attitude  he 
remained  till  he  was  tired ;  and  the  bridegroom  was  not 
suffered  to  enter  the  chamber,  till  his  lordship  had  retired. 
Such  indecent  privileges  roust  have  originated  in  the  worst 
of  intentions ;  and  when  afterwards  they  advanced  a  step 
M  more  humane  manners,  the  ceremonial  was  preserved 
from  avaricious  rooiives.  Others  have  compelled  their 
•ttbjects  to  pass  the  6rst  night  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  there 
«o  consummate  their  marriage ;  to  pass  the  bridal  hours  in 
a  river ;  or  to  be  bound  naked  to  a  cart,  and  to  trace  some 
furrows  as  they  were  dragged :  or  to  leap  with  their  feet 
<ied  over  the  horns  of  stags. 

Sometimes  their  caprice  commanded  the  bridegroom  to 
appear  in  drawers  at  their  castte,  and  plunge  into  a  ditch 
M  mud  ;  and  sometimes  they  were  compelled  to  beat  the 
<waters  of  the  ponds  to  hinder  the  frogv  from  disturi»ing  the 
lord! 

Wardship,  or  the  privilege  of  guardianship  enjoved  by 
«orae  lord,  was  one  of  the  barbarous  mventiontf  or  tne  feu- 
4lal  ages ;  the  guardian  bad  both  the  care  of  the  P^i'mm,  and 
for  bis  own  use  the  revenue  of  the  estates.  This  feudal 
custom  was  so  &r  abused  m  England,  that  the  king  sold 
these  lordships  to  strangers ;  and  when  the  goardiaa  had 
€xed  on  a  marriage  for  the  infant,  if  the  youth  or  maiden 
did  not  agree  to  Uiis,  they  forfeited  the  vislue  of  the  mar- 
riage ;  that  is,  the  sum  the  guardian  would  have  obtained 
by  the  other  partv  had  it  taken  place.  This  erad  custom 
was  a  source  of  domestic  unhappiness,  paiiiwJsify  in  love- 
affairs,  and  has  served  as  the  groond-woik  of  wmmj  a  p^ 
Ibetic  play  by  our  elder  dramatists. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  German  lordi  reckoned 
amongst  their  privileges,  that  of  robbing  on  the  high  ways 
of  their  teiritory ;  which  ended  in  raismg  op  tbo  famous 
Hanseatic  Union  to  protect  their  comteeree  against  rapine 
and  avaricioai  exacticnt  of  toll. 

Geoffrey,  kird  of  Coventry,  oampelled  bit  wife  to  ride 
maked  on  a  while  pad  through  the  etreeu  of  the  town ;  that 
W  this  mode  ho  might  redtore  to  the  inhabitants  tbosepn- 
mget  of  whiek  his  wantonness  had^eprived  them.  This 
anecdote  some  have  suspected  to  lie  fictitious  from  its  ex- 
treme barbaritT ;  bat  the  character  of  the  middle-ages  wiK 
adnut  of  any  kmd  of  wanton  %arbarism. 

Whan  the  abbot  of  Pigeae  makes  his  entry  into  that 
40wa|  tkalord  of  Montbraa,  drsassd  in  a  harlequin's  coal, 


C 


and  one  of  bis  legs  naked,  is  coinpellod  by  an  i 
to  conduct  him  to  the  door  of  his  abbey  leadii 
the  bridle. 

The  feudal  barons  frequently  combined  to  share  among 
themselves  those  children  of  their  villains  who  appeared  it 
be  the  most  healthy  and  serviceable,  or  who  were  remark* 
ble  for  their  talents ;  and  not  unfrequentiy  sold  them  in  theli 
markets. 

The  feudal  servitude  is  not,  even  in  the  present  enlighu 
ened  times,  abolished  in  Poland,  in  Germany,  and  in  Kun- 
sia.  In  those  countries  the  bondmen  are  stiU  entirely  de>  • 
pendent  on  the  caprice  of  their  masters.  The  peasants  U 
Hungary  or  Bohemia  frequently  revolt,  and  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  pressure  of  feudal  tyranny. 

An  anecdote  of  comparatively  recent  date  displays  their 
unfeeling  caprice.  A  lord  or  prince  of  the  nortnern  coun- 
tries passing  through  one  of  his  villages,  observed  a  small 
assembly  of  peksants  and  their  families  amusing  them- 
selves with  dancing.  He  commtuods  his  domestics  to  part 
the  men  from  the  women,  and  confine  them  in  the  houses. 
He  orders  the  coats  of  the  women  to  be  drawn  up  abova 
their  heads,  and  tied  with  their  garters.  The  men  wcro 
then  liberated,  and  those  who  did  not  recognize  their  wives 
in  that  state  received  a  severe  castigation. 

Abodute  dominion  hardens  the  human  heart;  and 
nobles  accustomed  to  command  their  bondmen  will  treat 
their  domestics  as  slaves,  as  the  capricious  or  inhuman 
West  Indians  are  known  to  do  their  domeatic  alaves. 
Those  of  Siberia  punish  theirs  by  afree  use  of  the  cudgal 
or  rod.  The  AhM  Chappe  saw  two  Russian  slaves  un- 
a  chamliermaid,  who  bad  by  some  trifling  negligenna 
offence  to  her  mistress;  after  having  uncovend  an 
as  her  waist,  one  placed  her  head  betwixt  hb  kneea ; 
the  other  held  her  by  the  feet ;  while  both  armed  with  two 
sharp  rods,  violently  lashed  her  back  till  it  pleased  the  do- 
mestic tyrant  to  decree  it  toot  enough  ! 

After  a  perusal  of  these  anecdotes  of  feudal  tyranny,  we 
may  exclaim  with  GoMsmith — 

*  I  fly  from  petty  tyrants— to  the  throne.' 

Mr  Hallam^s  recent  view  of*  the  Sute  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Middle-ages,*  renders  this  short  article  superfluous 
in  a  philosophicaTview. 

JOAV  OF  ABC. 

Of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  I  have  somewhere  read  that  a 
bundle  of  fagsots  was  substituted  for  her,  when  she  was 
supposed  to  have  been  burnt  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
None  of  our  historians  notice  this  anecdote :  though  some 
have  mentioned  that  after  her  death  an  impostor  arooe, 
and  was  even  married  to  a  French  gentleman,  bv  whom 
she  had  several  children.  Whether  shcdeserved  to  have 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Tho  Maid  y  Or^ 

we  have  great  reason  to  suspect ;  and  some  m  her 

days,  from  her  fondness  for  man's  apparel,  even  doubted  her 
ac9.  We  know  little  of  one  so  celeorated  as  to  have  form- 
ed the  heroine  of  epics.  The  following  epitaph  on  her  I 
find  iu  Winstanley's  *  Historical  Rariues ;'  and  which, 
possessing  some  humour,  merits  to  be  rescued  finn  total 
oUivion. 

'  Here  lies  Josn  of  Are ;  tho  whkh 

Some  count  saint,  and  some  couu  wkch  j 

Some  coont  man.  and  something  mors  j 

Some  count  mafcl,  and  some  a  whors. 

Her  life  >s  In  question,  wrong  or  right : 

Her  death  >s  in  doubt,  by  laws  or  mlghL 

Oh,  hinocenoe!  uksheed  of  It, 

How  thou  100  near  lo  guilt  doth  sk. 

^Mesntime,  France  a  wonder  saw-> 

k  woman  rale,  'gainst  salique  law .') 

But,  reader,  be  content  to  suy 

Thy  censure  till  the  judgmett  day: 

Then  sbah  thou  know,  and  not  tom. 

Whether  safau,  witch,  man,  maid,  or  whota.' 
•▲Mijia* 
Ganung  appears  to  be  an  universal  passion.   Sonabav 
attempted  to  deny  iu  universality ;  they  hava  imagiaet 
that  it  H  chiefly  prevalent  in  cold  climates,  where  such  a 
paaskm  becomer  most  capable  of  agitating  and  gratifyiM 
the  torpkl  nunds  af  their  inhabitanU. 

The  fatal  propeaaitT  of  gaming  is  to  bo  diaeoverad,  na 
well  amongst  tho  mhabitanta  of  the  firigid  and  torrid  lonea, 
as  amongst  those  of  the  mlMar  dimatea.  The  savage  aw 
the  cifttsed,  the  iHiterato  and  tbo  learned,  are  aliko  eapli. 
vated  by  the  hope  of  aoeonMlating  waahh  withoot  tho  Iin 
oTbdustry.    [3igi^i^^^by(^00gle 
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Bhrbejnc  ha»  writtMi  an  elaborate  treatise  on  gaming, 
■ad  we  ^Tfl  two  quarto  volumes  by  C.  Moore,  oo  niicide, 
gtDBBg,  aad  duefiiBg,  which  maj  be  put  on  the  shelf  b/ 
ihe  ttie  of  Bubcyrac.  All  these  works  are  excellenl  ser- 
BiMH,  but  a  sennoD  to  a  gambler,  a  duellist,  or  a  suickle ! 
A  dio>bQX,  a  sword  and  piaiol,  are  ihe  oiiljr  things  that 
seen  to  bare  any  power  over  these  nah^ipy  sseo,  tor  ever 
bst  ie  a  Isbvroili  of  iheir  own  GoostruclMa. 

I  am  Bwch  pleased  with  the  following  tbooi^bt.  <  The 
aacicms  (says  iha  author  of  AiBuaesBens  seneuz  at  co- 
mques)  asKmUed  to  see  their  f  ladjators  kill  one  another ; 
ihej  claaed  tbia  among  their  ^cims  /  What  barbarity ! 
Bet  are  we  leM  barbarooa,  we  who  call  a  game  an  assem- 
biv  nko  Beet  aX  the  faro  taMe  where  the  actors  themselves 
enfrti  tbey  only  me«t  to  destroy  one  another  T  In  both 
ibne  eaics  the  philuaopber  may  perhaps  discover  their 
arifio  n  ooe  cause,  thai  of  the  listless  penshing  with  •mna 
Rfjiria;  an  immediate  impulse  of  the  passions ;  and  very 
iseoiMdtTaia  oo  the  fatal  means  which  prooums  the  de- 
wed station. 

Tiie  most  andent  treatise  by  a  modem  on  this  subject, 
according  to  Barbeyrac,  was  that  of  a  French  physician, 
•se  Eckeloo,  who  published  it  in  1669,  entitled  IM  Aim, 
medtamnda  lmde»di  m  ^cnniaw  cuviditaU,  that  ia,  *  of 
nrnes  of  chance,  or  the  malady  of  playing  for  money.' 
The  treatise  iiselTis  only  worth  notiang  from  the  circum- 
iiliKe  of  the  author  being  hiipftelf  one  of  the  roost  invet^ 
n:e  samblcri;  he  wrote  this  work  to  convince  himself  of 
iba  IoQt.  But  in  spite  of  aU  his  solemn  Yows,  the  prayers 
tf  his  friends,  and  his  own  book  perpetually  quoted  before 
kn  bee,  be  was  a  great  gamasti-r  to  his  last  hour !  The 
«mt  circumstance  happened  to  Sir  John  Denham.  They 
had  not  the  good  sense  of  old  Montaigne,  wbo  gives  us  the 
reason  why  be  j^ve  over  gaming.  *  I  used  to  like  former^ 
ly  jearoes  of  chance  with  cards  and  dice ;  but  of  that  folly  I 
have  loof  been  cored ;  merely  because  I  found  that  what- 
ever ^Qod  countenance  I  put  on  when  I  lost  I  did  not  fbel 
■y_  vexation  the  lews.'    GoMsmiih  fail  a  victim  to  this 

study, 


Badaesi.    To  play  any  game  well  requii 

tBK,  and  experience.     If  a  man  of  letters  plays  deeply. 

sc  will  be  doped  even  by  shallow  feUows,  or  by  professed 

losbhts. 

/Xoe,  and  that  Ihile  pugnacious  animal  the  eodk,  are  the 
tbiefmtmaents  employed  by  the  numerons  nations  of  the 
Eist,  to  agitate  their  minds  and  ruin  their  fortunes;  to 
which  the  Chinese,  who  are  desperate  gamesters,  add  the 
vn  oTeord*.  When  all  other  property  a  played  away,  the 
Awaiic  gambler  scniplea  not  to  sUke  hb  wife  or  bis  ehildf 
« 'he  cast  of  a  die,  or  courage  and  strength  of  a  martial 
bffd.  If  stiB  nnsucceasful,  the  last  venture  he  stakes  is 
isMd/. 

In  the  islaad  of  Ceylon,  e0ek-figkling  is  carried  to  a  great 
hovht.  The  Sumatrans  an-  addicted  to  the  uae  of  dice. 
A  atrong  ipirit  of  pliiy  characterises  a  Malayan.  Afier 
aaniw  retigned  every  thing  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  win- 
B^>  M  is  reduced  to  a  homd  state  of  desperation ;  he  then 
i<»^B>  t  certain  bwk  of  hair,  which  indicates  war  and  do- 
Mnieriaa  to  aU  the  raving  gameater  meets.  He  intojdcatei 
hsDSM  with  opium ;  aiMworking  hinaelf  up  into  a  fit  of 
F^eniv.  he  bites  and  kills  every  one  who  comes  in  his 
inj.  Bat  as  soon  as  this  lock  is  seen  flowing  it  is  kat^ul 
»  we  at  ihe  person,  and  to  destroy  him  as  &st  as  possible. 
Miiiok  It  n  this  which  our  sailors  call  <  To  ma  a  muck.' 
ThmDrydsn 


'  Fronileas,  and  Bstire-proof,  he  scours  the  suaels, 
And  rans  an  Indian  mock  at  all  he  meets.* 

tins  ado  Pope— 

'Satin's  my  weapon,  but  Pra  too  dfsereec 
Tornna  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet* 

WuMw  eottld  not  discover  the  derivation  of  the  word 
m.  To  •  run  a  muck'  is  an  old  phrase  for  attacking 
"Mtyaod  faidiscriminately :  and  has  since  been  ascertain- 
•i'oWaMalaywoid. 

TodncfaarM  their  gamUiog  debts,  the  Siamese  aell  their 
C!f*«i8iQH,  their  fimiaies,  and  at  length  themselves.  The 
CMym>layayA<andd(^y,  tUl  they  have  kwt  aU  they  are 
*°ni.;  ud  then  they  osuallr  go  and  hang  themselves, 
^■di  H  the  propensiiy  of  the  Japanese  for  high  play,  that 
"^»ere  conpelled  to  make  a  hiw,  that,  *  whoever  ven- 
^■y  nasey  at  pfaty,  shall  ha  pat  to  death.*  In  the 
"""IHiNevsrBd  isiaads  of  ihe  Pidfic  Ocean,  they  venture 
?«wirhatehets,  whidi  they  hold  as  iavakjaUe  acquis^ 
*''>*wi^ —tchft :— ^  we  saw  a  nmB,'  says  Coolc» 


<  beating  his  breast  and  tearing  hu  hair  in  the  violenea  ^ 
rage,  for  having  lost  three  hatchets  at  one  of  these  rac^ 
and  which  he  had  purchased  with  nearly  half  his  property* 
The  ancient  nations  were  not  less  addicted  to  gaming; 
Persians,  Grecians,  and  Romans ;  the  Ghrths,  the  Germaitai 
&c.  To  notice  the  modem  ones  were  a  melancholy  task  i 
there  is  hardly  a  family  in  Europe  which  cannot  recordL 
from  their  own  domestic  annals,  the  dreadful  prevalence  oi 


GamcaCcr  and  eh&eitr  were  synonymous  terms  in  the  tinm 
of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson :  they  have  hardly  lost  much  of 
their  double  signilicaiion  in  the  present  day. 

The  following  is  a  curious  picture  of  a  gambling-hoiise, 
from  acontcfflporary  accoou  and  appears  tn  be  an  establisl^ 
meat  more  systematic  than  the  *  hells'  of  the  present  day. 

*  A  Ust  of  the  officers  established  in  the  moat  notoriooa 
gaming-houses,'  from  the  Daily  Journal,  Jan.  9th,  1781. 

1st.  A  Commissioner,  always  a  proprietor,  who  looks  in 
of  a  nicht ;  and  the  week's  account  is  audited  by  him  and 
two  other  proprietors. 

Sd.  A  Director,  who  superintends  the  room. 

Sd.  An  Operator,  who  deals  the  cards  at  a  cheating 
game,  called  Faro. 

4ih.  Two  Crowpees,  who  watch  the  cards,  and  gather 


the  monev  for  the  bank. 

6ib.  Two  Puffs,  who  have  money  given  thnn  to  decoy 
others  to  play. 

•th.  A  Clerk,  who  is  a  check  upon  the  Pufls,  to  see  that 
they  sink  none  of  the  mone^  given  them  to  play  with. 

7th.  A  Squib  is  a  puff  ot  lower  rank,  who  serves  at  halt 
pay  salary  while  he  is  learning  to  deal. 

8th.  A  Flasher,  to  swear  how  often  the  bank  has  beer 
stript. 

9ih.  A  Dunner,  who  goes  about  to  recover  money  km. 
alplav. 

i(Hh.  A  Waiter,  to  fill  out  wine,  snuff  candles,  and  al» 
tend  the  gaming-room. 

11  lb.  An  Attorney,  a  Newgate  solicitor. 

18th.  A  Captain^'who  is  to  fight  any  gentleman  who  is 
peevish  for  Josmg  his  money. 

18ih.  An  Usher,  who  lights  gentlemen  up  and  dovra 
atairs,  and  gives  the  word  to  the  porter. 

14ih.  A  Porter,  who  is  generally  a  soldier  of  the  Fool 
Guards. 

15th.  An  Orderiy  Man,  who  walks  tip  and  down  the 
outside  of  the  door,  to  give  notke  to  ihe  porter,  and  alarm 
the  house  at  the  approach  of  the  constable. 

16(h.  A  Runner,  who  is  to  get  intelligence  of  the  justice^ 
meeting. 

17th.  Link-boys,  Coachmen,  Chairmen,  or  others  whn 
brinr  mtelligence  of  the  justices'  meetings,  or  of  tho  co»- 
stabies  being  out,  at  balfa-guinea  reward. 

18th.  Common-bail,  Affidavit  men,  Ruffians,  Bravoea, 
Assassins,  ciiai  mulHe  alut. 

The  '  Memoirs  of  the  most  famous  Gbmesters  frcnn  the 
reim  of  Charles  II  to  Quoen  Anne,  by  T.  Lucas,  Esq. 
1714,'  appears  to  be  a  bookseller's  job ;  out  probably  a  few 
traditional  stories  are  preserved. 

THS   ASABIO  CHBOSfKLX. 

The  Arabic  Chronicle  of  Jerusalem  is  only  t»Iuab1e 
from  the  time  of  Mahomet.  For  such  is  the  stupid  super- 
stitioo  of  tho  Arabs,  that  they  pride  themselves  on  being 
ignomnt  of  whatever  has  passed  before  the  mission  ofthev 
Prophet.  The  most  curious  information  it  contains  is  con* 
corning  the  crasades :  according  to  Loncerae,  who  saki 
he  had  translated  several  portions  of  it,  wnoeve|^oukl  be 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  crusades  should  attend  to  this 
chronicle,  which  appeara  to  have  been  written  with  impair 
tiality.  It  rendera  justice  to  the  christian  heroes,  and  par- 
ticularly dwells  on  the  gallant  actions  of  the  Count  de 
Saint  Gilles. 

Our  historians  chiefly  write  concerning  Oo^rew  de 
Bemllen ;  only  the  learned  know  that  the  Count  de  Baini 
QiUee  acted  there  so  important  a  character.  The  stories 
of  the  Seneene  are  just  the  raverse  t  they  speak  little 
concerning  Godfrey,  and  eminently  dbtingoish  Saiol 
Gilles. 

Tasso  has  given  mto  the  more  Tulgar  aeeountt,  by  mah* 
ing  the  former  so  eminent,  at  the  coet  of  the  other  heroe% 
m  bis  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Thus  Virgil  transfbraied  fa« 
hie  magical  power  the  chaste  Dido  Into  a  lover ;  and  Homer 
the  meretridotts  Penelope  into  a  Meaaing  matron.  It  it 
not  requisite  for  poets  tohe  hialoriaM,bnt  hisleriaas  shmdd 
not  be  BO  frequently  peeia.    The  nme  charge,  I  havii 
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been  told,  muBt  be  nude  to  the  Qrecian  hutonant.  The 
Fertians  are  viewed  to  great  dbadvantage  in  Grecian  hii»- 
torv.  [i  would  form  a  curioue  inquiry,  aiu  the  reeult  might 
be  unexpected  to  tome,  were  the  Oriental  vtudent  to  com- 
ment on  the  Qrecian  -htttoriant.  The  Grecianf  were  not 
ttie  demi-gods  they  paint  themselves  to  have  been,  nor 
those  they  attacked  the  contemptible  multitudet  they  de- 
■cribo.  These  boasted  victories  might  be  diminished. 
The  same  obsenration  attaches  to  Caraar's  account  of  bis 
British  e X',>edition.  He  never  records  the  defeats  he  frt»- 
gently  experienced.  The  national  prejudices  of  the  Ro- 
man histonans  have  undoubtedly  occasioned  us  to  have  a 
^ery  erronetms  conception  of  the  GarthageniaiM,  whoae 
discoveries  in  navigation  and  commercial  entrrprisei  were 
the  roost  considerable  among  the  ancienta.  We  must  in- 
deed ihink  highly  of  that  people,  whose  works  on  -agncul- 
ture  which  they  had  raised  into  a  science,  the  senate  of 
Rome  orderd  to  be  translated  mto  Latin.  Thev  must 
indeed  have  been  «  wise  and  grave  people.  Yet  they  are 
stigmatized  by  the  Romans  for  faction,  cruelty  and  oowar- 
tfic«9;  and  their  bad  faith  has  oome  down  to  us  in  a  jwo- 
▼erb  ;  but  Livy  was  a  Ronun  !  and  there  is  a  patnoiic 
malignity ! 

MSTKMPSrCROilS. 

tf  we  except  the  beliefof  a  future  remuneration  beyond 
Ibis  life  for  suffering  virtue,  and  retribution  for  successfiil 
crimes,  there  is  no  system  so  simple,  and  so  little  repugnant 
io  our  undersUnding,  as  that  of  ihe  metempsychosis.  The 
pains  and  the  pleasures  of  this  life  are  by  this  system  coi>- 
■idered  as  the  recompense  or  the  punishment  oiour  actions 
in  an  anterior  state :  so  that,  s%ys  St  Foiz  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  among  men  and  animals,  some  enjoy  an  easv 
and  agreeable  life,  while  others  seem  bom  only  to  suffer  all 
kinds  of  miseries :  preposterous  m»  thb  system  may  apprar, 
it  has  not  wanted  for  advocates  in  Ihe  present  age,  which 
indeed  has  revived  everv  kind  of  fanciful  theories.  Merw 
cier,  in  Van  deiut  miUe  ^wrfrv  eenU  ftfarmte,  seriously 
maintains  the  present  one. 

If  we  seek  (or  the  origin  of  the  opinion  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis, or  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  other  bodies,  we 
roust  plunre  into  the  remotest  antiquity ;  and  even  then  we 
shall  find  it  impossible  to  fix  the  epoc^  of  its  first  author. 
The  notion  was  long  eitant  in  Greece  before  the  time  cf 
Pythagoras.  Heroidotus  assures  us  diat  the  Egyptian 
pfie«ts  Uught  it ;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  of  the  ume  it 
bejcan  to  spread.  It  probably  followed  the  opinion  of  the 
iroramialitv  of  the  soul.  As  soon  as  the  first  philosophers 
bad  established  this  dogma,  they  thought  thej  could  not 
mainiain  thiv  immortality  without  a  transmigration  of  loals. 
The  opinion  of  the  metempsychosis  spread  in  almost  every 
region  of  the  earth ;  and  it  continues,  even  to  the  present 
time  in  all  its  force  among  those  nations  who  have  not  yet 
embraced  Christianity.  The  people  of  Arracan,  Peru, 
Siaro,  Gambova,  Tonquin,  Cochin-Ghina,  Japan,  Java, 
and  Geylon  still  entertain  that  fancy,  which  also  forms  the 
chief  article  of  (he  Chinese  religion.  The  Druids  believed 
m  tran«migraiaon.  The  bardic  triads  of  the  Welsh  are  full 
of  this  belief;  and  a  Welsh  antiquary  insists  that  by  an 
emicraiifm  which  formeriy  took  plaae,  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  Braroins  of  India  from  Wales !  The  Welsh  bards  tell 
us  (hat  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  the  bodies  of  those 
animals  whose  habits  and  characters  they  most  resemble, 
till  after  a  circuit  of  such  chastising  miseries,  they  are  ren- 
dered more  pure  (or  the  celestial  preseaee ;  for  man  may  be 
converted  into  a  pig  or  a  wolf,  till  at  length  be  assumes  the 
inoffenni^^ess  of  the  dove. 

My  leiMmd  friend  Sharon  Turner,  theaecorateand  phi- 
losop)iical  historian  of  our  Sazon  ancestors,  has  explained, 
m  his  •  Vindication  of  the  aneiedt  British  Poems,' p.  tSl, 
Jie  Welsh  system  of  the  metempsychoeis.    Their  bards 


in  any  one  state,  instead  of  impioving  bis  being,  had 
it  worse,  he  fell  back  into  a  worse  condition  to 


again  his  purifying  revolutions.  Humanity  was  the  limit  of 
the  degraded  transmigrations.  All  the  changes  above  faiN 
manity  produced  felicity.  Humanity  is  the  scene  of  the 
contest,  and  after  man  has  traversed  every  state  of  animap 
ted  existence,  and  can  remember  all  that  he  has  passed 
through,  that  consummation  follows  which  he  attains  in  the 
circle  of  felicky .  It  is  on  this  system  of  transmigratios  thai 
Taliessin  the  Welsh  bard,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  ccntarr, 
gives  a  recital  of  his  pretended  transmigration.  He  tells 
how  he  had  been  a  serpent,  a  wild  ass,  a  buck,  or  a  crane, 
&c  ;  and  this  kind  of  remwiscence  of  his  former  state,  this 
recovery  of  memoiT,  was  a  proof  of  the  mortal's  advances 
to  the  happier  circle.  For  to  forget  what  we  have  been, 
was  one  or  the  curses  of  the  circle  of  evil.  Taliessin  there- 
fore, adds  Mr  Turner,  as  profusely  boasts  of  his  lecoeeted 
reminisoenee  as  any  modem  sectary  can  do  of  his  stale  of 
grace  and  election. 

In  all  these  wild  reveries  there  seems  to  be  a  moral  fiUile 
in  the  notion,  that  the  dearer  a  man  reeollectt  what  a  bntU 
he  has  been,  it  is  certain  proof  that  he  is  in  an  improved 
state! 

According  to  the  authentic  Glavigero,  in  his  history  of 
Mexico,  we  find  the  Pythagorean  transmigration  carried  on 
m  the  west,  and  not  less  fsucifolly  than  in  the  eoimiries  of 
the  east.  The  people  of  Tlascala  believe  that  the  aouls  of 
persons  of  rank  went  after  their  death  to  inhabit  the  bodies 
of6eaiifi/W(mds»erffingnig  Mrdli,  and  those  of  the  neUtr 
qmadrupeds ;  wh^e  the  souls  of  inferior  persons  were  sup- 
posed to  pass  into  mioiefs,  ftecClst,  and  such  other  msswrr 


system 
mention  three  circles  of  existence'.  'The  circle  of  the  all- 
inclosing  circle,  holds  nothing  alive  or  dead  but  Ged.  The 
•Mcond  circle,  that  of  felicity,  is  that  which  men  are  to  per^ 
vade  after  they  havo  passed  through  their  terrestrial  changes. 
The  circle  of  evil  is  that  in  which  human  nature  pasaee 
through  those  varying  stages  of  existence  which  it  must  un- 
dergo before  it  is  qualified  to  inhabit  the  circle  of  felicity. 

The  progression  of  man  through  the  drele  of  evil  is  mark- 
ed bylnree  infelicities:  necessity,  oblivion,  and  deaths. 
The  deaths  which  fdow  our  changes,  are  so  many  escapes 
firom  their  power.  Man  is  a  free  agent,  and  has  the  liberty 
•r  choosing ;  his  sufferings  and  chahges  cannot  be  foreseen. 
By  hismiseondiiet  be  may  happen  to  fiUI  retmgade  into  the 
WVflft  stale  fras  wUoh  he  had  aoMif  ed«    If  his  cond 


There  is  something  not  a  little  ludicrous  in  the  descrip- 
tion Plutarch  gives  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  on  *  the  delay 
of  heavenly  justice.*  Thespesius  saw  at  length  the  eoub 
of  those  who  were  condemned  Io  return  to  life,  and  whom 
they  violently  forced  to  take  the  form  of  all  kinds  of  animals. 
The  labourers  charged  with  this  transformation,  forge  with 
their  instruments  certain  parts ;  others,  a  new  form ;  and 
made  some  totally  disafmear;  that  these  souls  might  be  reo- 
dered  proper  for  another  kind  of  life  and  other  habits. 
Among  these  he  perceived  the  soul  of  Nero,  which  had  al- 
ready suffered  long  torments,  and  which  stuck  to  the  body 
by  nails  red  from  the  fire.  The  workmen  seixed  on  htm  to 
make  a  viper  of,  under  which  form  he  was  now  to  live,  after 
having  devoured  the  breast  that  had  carried  hiro.^Bot  in 
this  Phitareh  only  copies  the  fine  reveries  of  Plato. 

SPAHISH  BTI^VXTTB. 

The  etiquette  or  the  roles  to  be  observed  in  the  ro^at 
palaces  is  necessary,  writes  Baron  Bielfield,  for  keepmg 
onJer  at  court.  In  Spain  it  was  carried  to  such  lengths  as 
to  make  martyrs  of  their  kings.  Here  is  an  instance,  at 
which,  in  spite  of  the  fatal  consequences  it  produced,  ens 
cannot  refrain  from  smiling. 

Philip  the  Third  was  graveljr  seated  by  the  fifi  side ; 
the  fire-maker  of  the  court  had  kindled  so  great  a  cpiantity 
of  wood,  that  the  monarch  was  ncariy  suffocated  with  heat, 
and  his  gnmdmr  woiiM  not  suffer  liim  to  rise  from  the 
chair ;  the  domestics  codd  notorsjimn  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment, because  it  was  against  the  gHqm^tt.  At  length  the 
Marquis  de  Pota  appeared,  and  the  king  ordered  him  to 
damp  the  fires :  but  hs  excused  himself;  alleging  that  he 
was  forbidden  by  the  eti^uHU  to  perform  such  a  function, 
for  which  the  duke  d'CJsscda  ought  |o  be  called  upon,  as  it 
was  his  business.  The  duke  was  gone  out ;  the  Jhv  burnt 
fiercer;  and  the  king  endured  it,  rather  than  derogate  from 
his  digniijf.  But  his  blood  wss  heated  to  such  a  degree, 
that  an  erysipelas  of  the  head  appeared  the  next  day, 
which  succeeded  bv  a  violent  fover,  carried  him  off  in  16tl, 
in  the  twenty^ounh  year  of  his  age. 

The  palace  was  once  on  fire ;  a  soldier,  who  knew  the  king's 
sister  was  in  her  apartment,  and  must  inevitably  have  been 
ooasomed  in  a  few  moments  by  the  ffames,  at  the  risk  of 
his  Hfe  rushed  in,  and  brought  her  highness  safe  out  in  hb 
amm :  but  the  Spanish  HiqmUt  was  here  wofiilly  broaen 
into !  The  loyal  soldier  was  brought  to  trial,  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  he  had  entered  her  anartment,  tho 
juogos  condemned  him  to  die !  The  Spanish  Princes,  bo«r» 
ever  condescended  in  consideration  of  the  circumstance, 
to  oonisn  tho  soldier,  and  very  benevolently  saved  his  Kfo! 

When  Isabella,  mother  of  Philip  U.  was  ready  to  be  le- 
liverrd  of  him,  she  commanded  that  all  thr  lights  shouM  be 
extingwisned  -  that  if  Ihe  violence  cf  her  pain  sheuM  oee^ 
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voyagn  ( 


■M  bar  free  lo  dittnte  colour,  no  one  aif  bt  percem  iu 
Aad  whcB  the  andwito  nid,  *  Madttm,  cry  out*  that  will 
fiTt  joa  OM,'  die  amwered  in  good  ifpanuk,  *  How 
dart  JOB  live  me  sucfaadnce'/  I  wouM  railier  die  than 
07  ml' 

'fpdn  givfle  m  pdde— which  Spate  to  all  the  eaith 
Mat  tendf  giTo,  nor  ftar  hnaelf  a  deanh  !* 

ChuchUL 

Fldiptbt  Third  was  a  weak  bifot,  wbo  ■oflered  hinMelf 
to  be  foveraed  bj  his  minislera.  A  pairioi  wiebed  to 
epaihii  cjM,bat  heeould  not  pierce  through  ttie  crowda  of 
us  flaitcrm ;  besidea,  that  the  voice  of  patnotisn  heard 
■  a  cdrrapt  eoart  would  hare  beeome  a  crime  never  par^ 
doaed.  He  fbond,  however,  an  ingenious  manner  of  oon* 
T*wto  him  hia  censure.  He  cauaed  to  bo  laid  on  hia 
taMcaoeday,  a  letter  sealed,  which  bore  tbia  addi 

*  To  ihe  KiBff  of  Spain,  Philip  the  Third,  at 
the  wrriee  or  tho  Duke  of  Lerma.' 

fa  a  ainlar  manner,  Don  Carloa,  eon  to  PbSip  the  S^ 
eond,  made  a  book  with  empty  pages,  to  contain  the  voj* 
H^  of  bis  father,  which  bore  this  tide—*  The  Great  and 
AdbiiaUe  Yawn  of  the  King  Mr  Philip.'  All  these 
eistea  of  ^oing  to  the  Eseunal  from  Madrid, 
X  to  Madrid  from  the  Escurial.  JeeU  of  this 
bind,  at  length,  cost  him  his  life. 

TBS  •oms  An  BVirt. 

The  terrific  honours  which  these  ferocious  natmns  paid 
to  their  deceased  monarchs  are  recorded  in  hirtory,  by  the 
Btennevt  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huna;  and  Alaric,  king 
•ftheGochs. 

Attila  died  in  45S,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ' 
champaign  m  a  coAd  which  was  inckised  in  one  of  gokl, 
aaodier  of  silver,  and  a  third  of  iron.  With  the  bodj 
were  interred  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  harnesses  em* 
broidered  with  fold  and  studded  with  jewels ;  rich  silks, 
and  whatever  they  had  taken  most  precious  in  the  palaces 
flf  the  kings  they  bad  pillaged :  and  that  the  place  of  his 
istmneat  might,  for  ever  remain  concealed,  the  Huns  de- 
pited  of  life  all  who  assisted  at  his  burial  I 

The  Goths  had  done  nearly  the  same  for  Alaric  in  410, 
It  Krwenca,  a  town  in  Gakoria.  They  turned  aside  the 
river  Vasento ;  and  having  formed  a  grave  in  the  midst 
of  its  bed  where  its  course  was  most  rapid,  they  interred 
thii  king  with  prodi|{ious  accumulation  of  riches.  AAer 
haviag  caused  the  river  to  reassume  its  usual  coune,  they 
nndmd  without  exception,  all  those  who  had  been  ooa* 
ccmed  in  digging  this  singular  grave. 

OP  TICABS  or  BBAT. 

The  viear  of  BraT^in  Berkshire  was  a  papist  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  a  profestant  under  Edward 
ibe Sixth;  he  was  a  papist  afain  under  Mary,  and  once 
more  became  a  prolestant  in  the  reign  of  Elisabetb.  When 
this  wandal  to  the  gown  was  reproached  for  his  vsrsatiKty 
«f  rebfious  creeds,  and  taxed  for  being  a  turncoat  and  an 
esGOQsiant  changeliiif ,  as  Fuller  expresses  it,  he  replied, 

*  Not  M  neither !  for  if  I  changed  ro^r  religion,  I  am  sure 
I  kept  tme  to  mv  principle ;  which  is,  to  five  and  die  the 
warof  Brayp-  "^ 

Thie  vivacious  and  reverend  hero  has  given  birth  to  a 
prevetb  pecohar  to  his  county,  <  The  vicar  of  Bray  will 
be  vicar  of  Bray  still.'  But  how  has  it  happened  that  this 
near  thouM  be  so  notorious,  and  one  in  much  hi|^ber  rank, 
><^<n(  the  isme  part  ahould  have  eacaped  notice  f  Dr 
^iteftm.  bishop  of  LlandaiT,  from  an  idle  abbot  under 
Henry  VTII,  was  made  a  busy  bishop ;  protestant  under 
Edward,  be  returned  to  his  old  master  under  Mary ;  and 
«t  last  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  under  Elisabeth,  and 
DBHhed  as  a  parliament  protestant.  A  pun  spread  ihe 
odna  of  his  name ;  for  they  said  that  no  had  always 
10^  the  kktkm  better  than  the  ekurdt ! 

DOtfOLAS. 

It  may  be  recorded  as  a  species  of  Puritanic  savageness 
lad  Gothic  barbarism,  that  no  later  than  in  the  year  1757, 
t  mae  of  genius  was  persecuted  because  he  had  written  a 
^r^edy  which  tended  by  no  means  to  hurt  the  morals ; 
•J  00  the  contrary,  by  awakening  the  piety  of  domestic 
uections  with  the  nobler  passions,  would  rather  elevate 
«d  purify  the  mind. 

When  Home,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas, 
bu  it  performed  at  Edinburg,  and  because  some  of  the 
■i^iMa,  hii  acquaintance,  attended  the  npresentatios, 


i  spirit  of  the  darkest  age% 


the  clergy,  with  the  ns  . 

published  the  preeent  paper,  whiich  I  shall  abridge  for  thn 
contemplation  of  the  reader,  who  may  wonder  to  see  such 
a  composition  written  m  the  eighteenth  century. 

<  On  Wednesday,  February  the  fd,  1757,  thePreebytefj 
of  Glasgow  came  to  the  following  resolution.  They  having 
seen  a  printed  paper,  intituled,  *  An  admonition  and  ei^ 
horution  of  the  reverend  Presbvtsry  of  Edinburg;*  which, 
among  other  ooiU  prevailing,  oMerving  the  following  sie- 
Imteimjf  but  watensna  facu :  that  one  who  b  a  minister  of 
the  chtirch  of  Scotland,  did  kmooff  write  and  compoae  41 
aCQfe-jplfly,  intituled,  *<  The  tragedy  of  Douglas,"  and  mC 
it  to  be  acted  at  the  theatre  of  Edinburg ;  and  that  ho 
with  aeveral  other  ministers  of  the  church  were  present ;  . 
and  asau  of  them  ^fUnor  CAmi  ones,  at  the  acting  of  the 
aaid  play  before  a  numerous  audience.  The  presbytery 
being  ditpljf  q^befsd  with  this  new  and  strange  spiieai^ 
anoe.  do  publish  these  sentiments,  Itc.  Sentiments  with 
which  I  will  not  disgust  the  reader ;  but  which  they  ap- 
pear not  yet  to  have  purified  and  corrected,  as  they  hav« 
shown  in  the  case  of  Logan  and  other  Scotchmen,  wbn 
have  committed  the  crying  sin  of  composing  dramas ! 

CBTfflCAL   BtSTOBY  OF  POTBBTY. 

Mr.  Morin,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  has 
formed  a  little  hiatory  of  Poverty,  which  I  abridge. 

The  wrilera  on  the  genealo|ie8  of  the  gods  have  not 
noticed  this  deity's  though  admitted  as  such  in  the  pagan 
heaven,  while  ahe  has  had  temples  and  altars  on  earth. 
The  allegorical  Plato  has  pleasingly  narrated,  that  at  the 
feast  whMh  Jupiter  gave  on  the  birth  of  Venus,  Poverty 
modestly  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  to  gather  tKo 
fragments  of  the  celestial  banquet ;  when  she  observed  the 
god  of  riches,  inebriated  with  nectar,  roH  out  of  the  hea- 
venly residence,  and  passing  into  the  Olympian  gardens, 
threw'himeelf  on  a  vernal  bank.  She  seised  this  o|)por- 
tuniiy  to  become  familiar  with  the  god.  The  frolicsome 
deity  honoured  her  with  his  caresses ;  and  from  this  amour 
sprung  the  god  of  k>ve  who  resembles  his  father  in  jollitj 
and  mirth,  and  his  mother  in  his  nudity.  The  allegory  w 
ingenious.  The  union  of  poverty  with  riches,  must  inevi^ 
tabjv  produce  the  must  delightful  of  pleasures. 

The  golden  age,  however,  had  but  the  duration  of  a 
flower;  when  it  nnished,  poverty  began  to  appear.  Tha 
ancestors  of  the  human  race,  if  they  did  not  meet  her 
face  to  face,  knew  her  in  a  partial  degree  ;  the  vagraol 
Cain  encountered  her.  She  was  firmlv  csublished  in  thn 
patriarchal  age.  We  hear  of  merchants  who  publicly 
practised  the  commerce  of  vending  alaves,  which  indicate* 
the  utmost  dcfree  of  poverty.  She  is  distinctly  marked 
by  Job:  this  nol^  man  protests  that  he  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach hhnself  with  respecting  the  poor,  for  be  had  assisted 
them  in  their  necessities. 

In  the  scriptures,  legislators,  paid  (reat  attention  to  their 
relief.  Moees,  by  his  wise  precautions,  endeavoured  to 
soften  the  rigours  of  this  unhappy  state.  The  division  of 
lands,  by  tribes  and  families :  tne  septennial  jubilees ;  tha 
regulation  to  bestow  at  the  harvest  time  a  certain  poriioa 
of^all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  those  families  who  were 
in  want ;  and  the  obligation  of  his  moral  law  to  love  one'a 
nei|(hbonras  one's  self;  were  so  many  mounds  erected 
against  the  inundations  of  poverty.  The  Jews  under  their 
Theocracy  had  few  or  no  roendicanis.  Their  kings  were 
tmjust;  and  rapaciously  seizing  on  inheritancea  which  were 
not  their  right,  increased  the  numbers  of  the  poor.  From 
the  reign  of  E>avid  there  were  oppressive  governors,  who 
devoured  the  people  as  their  bread.  It  was  still  worse 
under  the  foreign  powers  of  Babylon,  of  Perdftt  and  the 
Homdn  emperors.  Such  were  the  extortions  of  their  pub- 
licans, and  the  avarice  of  iheir  governors,  that  the  number 
of  mendicants  dreadfiilly  augmented ;  and  it  was  pro^bly 
fiir  that  reason  that  the  opulent  families  consecrated  « 
tenth  part  of  their  property  fnr  their  succour,  as  appears 
m  the  time  of  the  evangelists.  Tn  the  preieeding  ages  no 
more  was  given,  as  their  casuists  assure  us,  than  the  for^ 
tieth  or  thirtieth  part :  s  custom  which  this  unfortunate  na^ 
tion  atill  practise.  If  there  are  no  poor  of  their  nation 
where  they  reside,  they  send  it  to  ihe  most  distant  parts. 
The  Jewish  merchants  mabe  this  charity  a  regular  charge 
in  their  transactions  with  each  other ;  and  at  (be  ciose  of 
the  year  render  an  account  to  the  poor  of  their  nation 

By  the  example  of  Moses,  the  ancient  legislator^  Ttera 

taught  to  pay  a  similar  attention  to  the  poor.    Like  him 

they  published  laws  respectinc  the  division  of  land» ;  and 

many  ordinances  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  whusr 
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fires,  inundatJoiMi  wars,  or  bad  harvests  had  reduced  to  ! 
want.  Coovioced  that  idUne$9  more  inevitably  introduced 
poverty  than  any  other  cause,  it  wastigorously  punished  ; 
the  Egyptians  made  it  criminal,  and  no  vagabonds  or 
mendicants  were  suffered  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
Those  who  were  convicted  of  siothfulness,  and  still  re- 
fused t6  labour  for  the  public  when  labour  was  offered  to 
them,  were  punished  with  death.  The  Egvptian  taskmas- 
ters observed  that  the  Israelites  were  an  'idle  nation,  and 
obliged  them  to  furnish  bricks  for  the  erection  of  those  fa- 
mous pyramids,  which  are  probably  the  works  of  men  who 
otherwise  had  remained  vagabonds  and  mendicants. 

The  same  spirit  inspired  Greece.  Lycurgui  woald  not 
have  in  his  repubkc  either  jMor  or  riek :  they  lived  and  la- 
boured in  common.  As  in  the  present  times,  every  family 
baa  its  stores  and  cellars,  so  they  had  public  ones,  and  dis- 
tributed the  provisions  according  to  the  a^s  and  constitt*- 
tions  of  the  people,  ir  the  same  regulation  was  not  pre- 
cisely observed  by  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians  and  the 
other  people  of  Greece,  the  same  maxim  existed  in  full 
force  against  idleness. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Draco,  Solon,  Itc,  a  conviction 
•of  wilful  poverty  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  life.  Plato, 
more  ceolle  in  his  manners,  would  have  ihem  only  banish- 
ed. He  calls  them  enemies  of  the  state ;  and  pronounces 
as  a  maxim,  that  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  men- 
dicants, fatal  revolutions  will  happen ;  for  as  these  people 
have  nothing  to  losej  they  plan  opportunities  to  disturb  the 
public  repose. 

The  ancient  Romans,  whose  universal  object  was  the 

Kblic  prosperitv,  were  not  indebted  to  Greece  on  this 
ad.  One  of  tne  principal  occupations  of  their  censors 
was  to  keei»  watch  on  the  vagabonds.  Those  who  were 
condemned  as  incorrigible  sluggards  were  sent  to  the 
Bunes,  or  made  to  labour  on  the  public  edifices.  The  Ro- 
mans of  those  times,  unlike  the  present  race,  did  not  con- 
sider the  far  nknU  as  an  occupation ;  the^  were  con- 
vinced that  their  liberalities  were  ill-placed  in  bestowing 
them  on  such  men.  The  little  republics  of  the  beea  and  the 
mU»  were  often  held  out  as  an  example  ;  and  the  last,  par- 
ticularly where  Virgil  says,  that  they  have  elected  over- 
seers who  correct  the  sluggards. 


<  Pars  agmina  eogunt, 

Castigantqus  moras.* 


Ttegll. 


Constantioe.  Thisprinee  published  edicts  in  favoartf 
those  christians  who  had  been  coodenmed  in  the  preced* 
ing  reigns  to  slavery,  to  the  mines,  the  galleys,  or  pn»oos. 
The  church  felt  an  inundaiion  of  prodigious  crowds  of  the*e 
miserable  men,  who  brought  with  them  urgent  wants  and 
corporeal  infirmities.  The  chrbtian  fannies  were  ihea 
not  numerous;  they  couM  not  satisfy  these  clairaaots. 
The magistratesprotected  them ;  the^  built  spacious  hos- 
pitals, under  different  titles,  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  ii^ 
valids,  the  widows|uuid  orphans.  The  emperors  and  the 
most  eminent  persdnsges,  were  seen  in  these  hospitals  ex- 
amining the  patients ;  f hey  assisted  the  helpless  ;  ihey 
dressed  the  wounded.  This  did  so  much  honour  to  thie 
nei^^ligion  that  Julian  the  Apostate  introtlnced  this  cus- 
tom among  the  pagans.  But  the  best  things  are  seen  con- 
tinually perverted. 

These  retreats  were  found  insufficieDt.  Many  slaves, 
proud  of  the  liberty  they  had  just  recovered,  looiked  on 
them  as  prisons ;  and  under  various  pretexts,  wandered 
about  the  country.  They  displayed  with  art  the  acartf  of 
their  former  wounds,  and  exposed  the  imprinted  marks  of 
their  chains.  They  found  thus  a  lucrative  profession  m 
^Kf[inf(>  which  had  been  interdicted  by  the  laws.  The  pro- 
fession did  not  finish  with  them :  men' of  an  untoward,  tur- 
bulent, and  licentious  disposition,  gladly  embraced  it.  It 
spread  so  wide  that  the  succeedins  eidperors  were  obliged 
to  institute  new  laws ;  and  indivkiuals  were  alk>wed  to 
seize  on  these  mendicants  for  their  slaves  and  perpetual 
vassals :  a  powerful  preservative  against  this  disorder.  It 
is  observed  in  almost  every  part  nf  the  worid,  but  ours ; 
and  prevents  that  populace  of  beggary  which  disgraces  Eu- 
rope. China  presents  us  with  a  nobler  example.  No  beg- 
gars are  seen  loiterins  in  that  country.  All  the  world  are 
occupied,  even  to  the  blind  and  the  lame;  hoA  onlv  ihnse 
who  are  incapable  of  labour,  live  at  the  public  expense. 
What  b  done  1ker§  may  also  be  performed  here.  Instead 
of  that  hideous,  importunate,  idle,  licentious  poverty,  |s 
pernicious  to  the  police  as  to  morality,  we  should  M>e  the 
poverty  of  the  earlier  ages,  humble,  modest,  frugal,  ro- 
bust, industrious,  and  laborious.  Then,  indeed,  the  fa- 
ble of  Plato  mi£ht  be  realised :  Poverty  may  be  embraced 
by  the  god  of  Riches :  and  if  ahe  did  not  produce  the  v»- 
hiptuoos  ofl«prinff  of  Love,  she  vrould  become  the  fertile 
mother  of  Agriculture,  and  the  ingenious  mother  of  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures. 


And  if  we  may  trust  the  narratives  of  oar  travellers,  the 
btavere  pursue  thb  regulation  more  rigorously  and  exactly 
than  even  these  industrious  societies.  But  their  rigour, 
although  but  animal*,  is  not  so  barbarous  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Germans ;  who  Tacitus  informs  us,  plunged  the 
kllers  and  vagabonds  in  the  thickest  mire  of  their  marshes, 
and  leflthem  to  perish  by  a  kind  of  death  which  resembled 
their  inactive  dtspositioni. 

Tet,  after  all,  it  was  not  inhumanity  that  prompted  the 
ancients  thus  severely  to  chastise  idleness :  thev  were  in- 
duced to  it  by  a  strict'  equity ;  and  it  woukl  be  doing  them 
injustice  to  suppose,  that  it  was  thus  they  treated  those 
■tt/orfviMife  poor,  who<ie  indigence  was  occasioned  by  in- 
firmities, by  ace  or  unforeseen  calamities.  Every  family 
constantly  assisted  its  branches  to  save  them  from  being 
reduced  to  bAgeary ;  which  to  them  appeared  worse  than 
death.  The  magistrates  protected  those  who  were  desti- 
tute of  friends,  or  incapable  of  labour.  When  Ulysses 
was  disguised  as  a  mendicant,  and  presented  himself  to 
Earvmachus,  this  prince  observing  him  to  be  robust  and 
bedthv,  oflTerad  to  five  him  employment,  or  otherwise  to 
leave  him  to  his  iiurortune.  When  the  Roman  emperors, 
oven  in  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Tiberius,  bestowed  their 
largesses,  the  distributors  were  ordered  to  except  those 
ffrom  receiving  a  share  whose  bad  conduct  kept  them  in 
*  misery ;  for  that  it  was  better  the  laxy  should  die  with 
Iraocer  than  be  fed  in  idleness. 

Whether  the  police  ot  the  ancients  was  more  exact,  or 
whether  thev  were  more  attentive  to  practise  the  duties  of 
hnmanity,  oir  that  slaverv  served  as  an  efBeacioos  correc- 
tive of  idleness ;  it  clearly  appears  how  little  was  themia- 
»*T,  and  how  few  the  numbors  of  their  poor.  Thb  they 
did  too,  without  having  recourse  to  hospitals. 

At  the  esiaUrshment  of  Christianity,  when  the  apostles 
oommanded  a  community  of  wealth  among  their  disciples, 
die  nuseries  of  the  poor  became  alleviated  in  a  greater  de- 


If  they  did  not  absolutelv  live  together,  as  we  have 
oaen  religious  orders,  vet  the  rich  continually  supplied  their 
dbtroMed  brethren :  but  matters  greatly  changed  under 


tOLOMOir  AKD  aiRBA. 

A  Rabbin  once  told  me  of  an  inffenioos  inventimi, 
which  in  the  Talmud  is  auribnted  to  Solomon :  and  thb 
story  shows  that  there  are  some  pleasing  Ules  in  that  in»- 
mense  compilation. 

The  power  of  the  monarch  had  spread  his  wisdom  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  known  worid.  Qupen  Sh^ba,  aU 
tracted  by  the  splendour  of  his  reputation,  visited  this  poet- 
ical king  at  his  own  court ;  there,  one  day  to  exerci««e  the 
sagacity  of  the  monarch,  Sheba  presented  herself  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne ;  in  each  hand  she  held  a  wreath  :  the 
one  was  composed  of  natural,  and  the  other  of  artificial 
flowers.  Art,  in  the  labour  of  the  mimetic  wreath,  had 
exquisitely  emulated  the  lively  hues  of  nature ;  so  that  at 
the  distance  it  was  held  by  the  queen  for  the  inspection  ol 
the  kin£,  it  was  deemed  impossible  for  him  to  decide,  as 
her  question  imported,  which  wreath  was  the  pmdnctino 
of  nature,  and  which  the  work  of  art.  The  sagacious  So- 
lomon seemed  perplexed ;  yet  to  be  vanquished,  thoiif  h  in 
a  trifle,  by  a  trifling  woman,  irritated  bb  pride.  The  son 
of  David,  he  who  had  written  treatises  on  the  TegetaUe 
productions  *  tmm  the  cedar  to  the  hvssop,'  to  acknowledge 
himself  outwitted  by  a  woman,  with  shreds  of  paper  and 
glased  paintings !  The  honour  of  ihe  monarch's  reputa- 
tion for  divine  sacaeity  seemed  diminished,  and  the  wholo 
Jewish  court  looked  solemn  and  melancholy.  At  lenffh, 
an  expedient  presented  itself  to  the  kmt ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  worthy  of  the  naturalist.  Obserrinc  a  cluster 
of  bees  hoveritt£  about  a  window,  he  oommanded  that  it 
should  be  opened :  it  was  opened ;  the  bees  rashed  into 
the  court,  and  aKffhted  immediately  on  one  of  the  wreaths, 
while  not  a  single  one  fixed  on  the  other.  The  bofRed 
Shebo  had  one  more  reason  to  be  astonbhed  at  tbo  wis- 
dom of  Solomon. 

This  would  make  a  pretty  poetical  tale,  ft  would  yield 
an  elefsnt  description,  and  a  pleasinr  moral ;  that  Aif  &es 
onlv  ns»tM  on  the  natural  beauties,  and  never  jCott  on  tho 
pahiird  Jlowert,  however  inunitaUy  tbo  colottra  amy  be 
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hd  flB.  Appliod  to  the  ladiet^  this  would  giro  it  pungency. 
Ib  the  *  Pnctieal  Education'  of  the  Edgeworthe,  the  re«d- 
•r  wdl  find  a  very  ingenious  oonrenatioa  of  the  children 
about  this  story. 

■■LL. 

Okibam,  is  his  'Satires  upon  the  Jesuits,'  awork  which 
would  admit  of 'a  curious  oonuneniary,  alludes  to  their 
Myiig  legends,'  and  the  innumerable  impositions  thev 
pnctmd  on  the  credulous.  I  quote  a  few  lines  in  which 
M  hts  ealleeted  some  of  those  legendary  miracles, 
wliieli IbsTe noticed  in  the  article  on  Xt^^viub, and  the 
taMNire  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  details 


Teil,  how  blessed  Virgin  to  come  down  was  seen 
Like  play.hooee  punk  descending  in  machine, 
How  the  vric  biUet-doox  and  love  dlscoune, 
Mide  asiignaUoaa,  ▼iaits,  and  amours ; 
Eiow  hosts  distreec,  her  smock  for  banner  wore 
Whkh  Tanqoiahed  foes  !-> 

-  how  fish  in  oonTenticIes  met, 
And  mackerel  were  wiih  bail  of  doctrine  caughl : 
How  cattle  have  judicious  hearers  been  ! 
How  consecrated  hives  with  bells  were  hung, 
And  bees  kepc  mass  and  holy  aniheros  sung ! 
How piga loth'  rosary  kneePd,  and  aheep  were  taught 
To  bleat  Te  Deum  and  Magnificat ; 
How  fly«flap,  of  church>oeosare  houses  rid 
or  insects,  which  at  curso  of  friar  died. 
How  ferrytog  cowls  religioua  pilgrims  bore 
O'er  waves,  without  the  help  of  sail  or  oar ; 
How  sealoua  crab,  the  sacred  image  bore. 
And  awam  a  catholic  to  the  disunt  shore. 
With  shams  like  theae  the  giddy  root  mislead. 
Their  lolly  and  their  superaOtion  feed. 

AD  these  are  alhisions  to  the  eztratagant  fictions  in  *  the 
GoMen  Legend.*  Amonc  other  gross  impositions  to  d^ 
eeive  the  mob,  Oldham  likewise  attacks  them  for  certain 
7oblica(ions  on  topics  not  less  stncular.  Tiie  tales  he  has 
recootted,  CHdham  says,  are  only  baits  for  children,  like 
107*  at  a  &ir ;  but  thev  have  their  profoooder  and  higher 
iMtten  for  the  learnea  and  inquisitive.    He  goes  on : 

One  undertakes  by  scales  of  miles  to  tell 
The  bounds,  dimensions,  and  extent  of  Hell ; 
^w  many  Oerman  leagues  that  realm  contains ; 
How  many  chaldrons  Hell  each  year  expends 
hi  coals  for  roasting  Hugonois  and  friends. 
Another  frights  the  rout  with  useful  stories 
Of  wild  Chimeras,  limbo'a  Purgatories  ; 
Where  bloated  souls,  in  smoky  durance  hung. 
Like  a  Westphalia  gammon  or  neat^  tongue. 


time  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  could  not  be  benedted  by 
the  redemption !  Speaking  of  young  Tiberius,  who  waf 
compelled  to  fall  on  bis  own  sword,  Tillemont  adds,  *  Thus 


the  redemption !  Speaking  of  young  Tiberius,  who  waf 
compelled  to  fall  on  bis  own  sword,  Tillemont  adds,  *  Thus 
by  his  own  hand  he  ended  his  miserable  life,  to  Ugim 


To  be 


I  and  a  song. 


Satyr  IV. 


The  readers  of  Oldham,  for  Oldham  must  ever  have  read* 
en  among  the  curious  in  our  poetry,  hare  been  greatly 
dieappointed  in  the  pompous  edition  of  a  Captain  Thomp- 
nn,  which  iDustrates  none  of  his  allusions.  In  the  above 
lioet  Oidham  alludes  to  scmie  sin^^lar  works. 

Treatises  and  topographical  descriptions  oTHetl,  Pur- 
CUory,  tad  even  Heaven,  were  once  the  favourite  research- 
M  among  certain  sealoos  defenders  of  the  Romish  church, 
^  exhausted  their  ink-horns  m  building  up  a  Hell  to 
their  own  taste,  or  for  their  particular  purpose.  We  have 
t  treatise  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  a  Jesuit,  on  Furgatorv ; 
he  seems  to  have  the  science  of  a  surveyor,  among  all  the 
Mcr«t  tracks  and  the  formidable  dirisions  of  <  the  bottom* 
lestpir. 

Bellarmin  informs  us  that  there  are  beneath  the  earth 
wir  diifArent  places,  or  a  profound  place  divided  into  four 
PJrts.  The  deepest  of' these  places  is  Helt;  it  contains 
*uthe  souls  of  the  damned,  where  will  be  also  their  bodies 
•JKT  the  resurrection,  and  likewise  all  the  demons.  The 
place  nearest  Hell  is  Purgaieru,  where  souls  are  purged, 
ormher  where  they  appease  the  anger  of  Ood  by  their 
nnerings.  He  sars,  that  the  same  fires  and  the  same  tor- 
mm»  are  alike  m'  both  these  pUces,  the  only  difTerenoe 
Mtween  EtU  and  Pta-gatanf  consisting  in  their  duration. 
Nen  to  Furgviarg  is  the  Umbo  of  those  infmla  who  die 
wtthoirt  having  received  the  sacrament ;  and  the  fourth 
^  IS  the  Umho  of  the  fatken;  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
>■(  nn  who  died  before  the  death  of  Christ.  But  since 
the  davs  of  the  Redeemer,  this  last  division  is  empty,  like 
ja  apartment  to  be  let.  A  later  catholic  theologist,  the 
""MMit  Tilleraoot,  cond«mn«  all  the  lUmatHoua  pturana  to 

we  dend  tnmmta  ofHeU  !  because  they  lived  before  the 


wj    IMS    vwn   UKUU   U0   a«m^    mm    Hai««i»wt«   iiiv,   aw  v»^m> 

oneOhsr,  the  miasry  of  which  wiU  never  end  !*  Yet  history 
records  nothing  bad  of  this  prince.  Joriin  obserres  that 
he  added  this  r^/Uetien  in  this  latter  edition,  so  that  the  good 
nmn  as  he  grew  older  grew  more  uncharitable  in  his  reli* 
gious  notions.  It  is  in  this  manner  too  that  the  Benedic- 
une  editor  of  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  illustrious  pa- 
gans. This  father,  aAer  niflhly  applauding  Socrates,  and 
a  few  more  who  resembled  nim  inclines  to  think  that  they 
are  not  fixed  in  HtU,  But  the  Benedictine  editor  takes 
great  pains  to  clear  the  good  father  from  the  shameful  inn 
putation  of  supposing  that  a  virtuome  peLgan  might  be  eanei  < 
as  well  as  a  Benedictine  monk !  For  a  curious  specimeo 
of  this  o^mm  lAeoJo^icuin,  see  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonns 
on  Marmontel's  Belisarius. 

The  adverse  party,  who  were  either  philosophers  or  rs» 
formers,  receiyed  all  such  information  with  great  suspi* 
cion.  Anthony  Comellius,  a  lawyer  in  the  16th  century, 
wrote  a  small  tract,  which  was  so  effectually  suppressed, 
as  a  monster  of  atheism,  that  a  <»py  >■  ibow  only  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  curious.  This  author  ridiculed 
the  absurd  and  horrid  doctrine  of  ii^onl  damnaliont  and 
was  instantly  decried  as  an  atheist,  and  the  printrr  proa** 
cuted  to  his  ruin !  Celius  Secundus  Curio,  a  noble  Ita* 
lian,  published  a  treatise  De  AmplUudine  beoH  regni  Dei, 
to  prove  that  Heaven  Has  more  inhabitania  than  HtU,  or  in 
his  own  phrase  that  the  elect  are  more  numerous  than  the 
reprobate.  However  we  may  incline  to  smile  at  theae 
works,  their  design  was  benevolent.  They  were  the  first 
streaks  of  the  morning  light  of  the  Reformation.  Even 
such  works  assisted  mankind  to  examine  more  closely,  and 
hold  in  greater  contempt,  the  extravagant  and  pemickwn 
doctrines  of  the  domineering  papistical  church. 

THE   ABBKirr   MAV. 

With  the  character  of  Bniyere's  Absent  Man  the  read- 
er is  well  acquainted.  It  is  translated  in  the  Spectator^ 
and  it  has  been  exhibited  on  the  theatre.  The  general 
opinion  runs  that  it  is  a  fictitious  oharacter,oralli^aatone 
the  author  has  too  highly  coloured.  It  was  well  known 
however  to  hb  contemporaries  to  be  the  Count  De  Bran- 
cas.  The  present  anecdotes  concerning  the  same  person 
have  been  imknown  to,  or  fi>rgolten  by,  Bruyere  ;  and  are 
to  the  full  as  extraordinary  ns  those  whicn  characterise 
Memdeae,  or  the  Absent  Man. 

The  count  was  reading  by  the  fire-side,  (but  Heaven, 
knows  with  what  degree  of  attention,)  when  the  nurae 
brought  him  hia  infant  child.  He  throwa  down  the  book;, 
be  takes  the  child  in  his  arms.  He  was  playing  with  her,, 
when  an  important  visiter  was  announced.    Having  fbrw- 

Kt  he  had  quitted  hia  book,  and  that  it  was  his  child  he 
Id  in  his  hands,  he  hastily  flung  the  squalling  innocent  on> 
the  table. 

The  Count  was  walking  in  the  street,  and  the  Duke  de- 
la  Rochefoucault  crossed  the  way  to  speak  to  him.  *  God 
bless  thee,  poor  man  !*  exclaimed  the  count.  Rocbefou^ 
cault  smiled,  and  was  beginning  to  address  him :— '  Is  it 
not  enough,'  cried  the  count,  interrupting  him,  and  some- 
what in  a  passion  ;<  it  is  not  enough  that  I  have  said,  at 
firat,  I  have  nothing  fbr^ou  ?  such  lazy  beggars  as  you 
hinder  a  gentleman  from  walking  the  streets.'  Roche fou« 
cault  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  awakening  the  AbsenI 
Man  from  his  lethargy,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised,  him* 
self,  that  he  should  have  taken  his  friend  for  an  iro'portunate 
mendicant !  La  Fontaine  ia  recorded  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  absent  of  •men ;  and  Furetiere  relates  a  eireufl»- 
stance  which,  if  true,  is  one  of  the  moat  stn|rular  distrao* 
tions  possible.  La  Fontaine  attended  the  burial  of  one  of 
his  friends,  and  sometime  afterwards  he  called  tn  visit  him. 
At  first  he  was  shocked  at  the  information  of  his  death,  bat 
recoyerintf  from  his  surprise,  he  observed^— <  It  is  tmn 
enough !  Ibr  now  I  recollect  I  went  to  his  funeral.^ 

WAX-WORK. 

We  have  heard  of  many  curious  doeeptions  oecasionsd 
by  the  imitative  powers  of  wax*work.  A  series  of  anato* 
mica)  seiilptures  in  coloured  wax  projected  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  under  the  direction  of  Pontana^  Twenty 
apartments  have  been  filled  with  those  curious  imitations. 
They  represent  in  every  possible  detail,  and  in  each  suc> 
cessive  staee  of  denudation,  the  organs  of  sense  and 
nroduction ;  the  muscular,  the  vasculsir,  the  nenrous,  and 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


ibe  booj  tystem.  They  imita  e  nqnallr  well  the  form,  and 
More  exactly  the  colouriof  of  nature  inan  injected  prepa- 
rttioof ;  and  they  have  been  employed  to  perpetuate  many 
transient  phenomena  of  disease,  cS*  which  no  other  court 
eoald  hare  made  so  lirely  a  record. 

There  is  a  species  of  wax-work,  which,  though  it  can 
hardly  daim  the  honours  of  the  fine  arts,  is  adapted  to  ai^ 
ford  much  pleasure.  I  mean  figures  of  wax,  which  may 
he  modelled  with  the  great  truth  of  character. 

Menage  has  noticed  a  work  of  this  hind.  In  the  year 
1C75,  the  Duke  de  Matne  received  a  gilt  cabinet,  about  the 
••ize  oiT  a  moderate  table.  On  the  door  was  inscribed, 
'  Tk»  mrtment  ^  Wit,*  The  inside  exhibited  an  alcove 
and  a  long  eallerr.    In  an  arm-chair  was  sealed  the  fi- 

eire  of  the  duke  himself  composed  of  wax,  the  resem* 
ance  the  most  perfect  imaginable.  On  one  side  stood 
ihe  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucaull,  to  whom  be  presented  a  pa- 
per of  verses  for  his  examination.  Mr  de  Marcillac  and 
Bossoet  Bishop  of  Meaux,  were  standing  near  the  arm- 
chair. In  the  alcoTO,  Madnme  de  Thianges  and  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  sat  retired  reading  a  book.  Boileau,  the 
satirist  stood  at  the  door  of  the  gallery,  hindering  seven  or 
eight  bad  poets  from  entering.  Near  Boileau  stood  Ra- 
cine who  seemed  to  beckon  to  La  Fontaine  to  come  for- 
ward. All  these  figur^  were  formed  of  wax ;  and  this 
philoaophical  baby-house,  interesting  for  the  personages  it 
imitated,  might  induce  a  wish  in  some  philosophers  to  play 
•nee  ntore  with  one. 

There  was  lately  an  old  canon  atX^ologne  who  made  a 
collection  of  small  wax  models  of  characteristic  fieures, 
•nch  as,  personifications  of  misery,  in  a  haggard  olo  man 
with  a  scanty  crust  and  a  brown  jug  before  him :  or  of  ava- 
rice in  a  keen  looking  Jew  miser  counting  his  gold,  which 
were  done  with  such  a  spirit  and  realilv  that  a  Flemish 

K inter  a  Hogarth  or  Wiikie,  could  hardly  have  worked  up 
t  fe»lmg  df  the  figure  more  impressively.  All  these 
were  done  with  a  truui  and  expression  whicn  I  could  not 
have  ima({ined  the  wax  capable  of  exhibiting,  says  thejively 
writer  of  *  an  Autumn  on  the  Rhine.'  There  is  some- 
ihing  irery  infantine  in  this  taste ;  but  I  have  preserved  it 
long  in  lifis,  and  only  lament  that  it  is  very  rareiv  gratified 
by  such  close  copiers  of  nature  as  was  Uiis  old  canon  of 
Cologne. 

PASQUIM  AHD  MA1170RI0. 

All  the  world  have  heard  of  these  ttahua  :  they  have 
served  as  vehicles  for  the  keenest  satire  in  a  land  of  tho 
most  uncontrolled  despotism.  The  ttatue  ofPampan  (from 
whence  the  word  pamfuinadt)  and  that  of  Marfono  are 
placed  in  Rome  in  two  diflferenl  Quarters.  Marforitt^a  is 
an  ancient  Uabu  that  lies  at  its  whole  length :  either  Pa^ 
narium  Jovum ;  or  the  river  Rhine.  That  of  Piutquin  is 
a  marble  ataiu^  greatly  mutilated,  which  stands  at  the 
corner  of  the  palace  of  the  Ursinos  supposed  to  be  the  fi- 
gure of  a  gladiator.  Whatever  they  may  have  been  is 
now  of  little  consequence ;  to  one  or  crther  of  these  ataiun, 
during  the  concealment  of  the  night  are  affixed  those  sa- 
tires or  lampoons  which  the  authors  wish  should  be  dispers- 
ed about  Rome  without  any  danger  to  themselves.  When 
Marforio  is  attacked,  Paaquin  comes  to  his  succour  and 
when  PoKjuin  is  the  sufferer  he  finds  in  Marfono  a;  con- 
stant defender.  Thus,  bv  a  thrust  and  a  parry,  the  most 
serious  matters  are  disclosed  ;  and  the  most  illustrious 
personages  are  attacked  by  their|^enemies,  and  defended 
by  their  friends. 

Misson  in  his  travels  in  Italy,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  statue  orPos- 
fwtn  .^-* 

A  satirical  tailor,  who  lived  at  Rome,  and  whose  name 
was  Patquin,  amused  himself  with  severe  raillery,  liberal- 
ly bestowed  on  those  who  passed  by  his  shop  ;  which  in 
time  became  the  lounge  of  the  news-mongers.  The  tailor 
had  preciselv  the  talent  to  head  a  regiment  of  satirical 
wits,  and  haa  he  had  time  to  fmbHah,  he  would  have  been 
the  peter  Pindar  of  his  day ;  but  hb  genius  seems  to  have 
been  satisfied  to  rest  cross-legged  on  his  shop-board.  When 
any  lampoons  or  amusing  bon-mots  were  current  in  Rome, 
they  were  usually  called  from  his  shop,  txis^ina<2M.  AAer 
his  death  thb  statue  of  an  ancient  gladiator  was  found  un- 
der the  psvrment  of  his  shop.  It  was  soon  set  up  ;  and 
by  universal  consent  was  inscribed  wiih  his  name;  and  they 
still  attempt  to  raise  biro  from  the  dead,  and  keep  the  caus- 
tic tailor  alive,  in  the  marble  gladiator  of  wit. 

There  is  a  very  rare  work,  with  this  title  :— *  Pasqoil- 
n,  Tomi  Duo.'    The  first  containing  the  verse,  and 


the 


pasquinades  pablished  at  Basle,  IMC 
The  rarity  of  this  collectioa  of  satirical  pieces  is  en- 


belonged  to  Daniel  Heinsius,  who,  in  two  verses,  wriiies 
in  his  hand,  describes  its  rarity  and  the  price  H  cost , 

Roms  meos  fratres  Ignl  dedii,  vnica  Phcenix 

Vivo,  aurlesque  veneo  ecntom  Hcnslo. 

*  Rome  gave  mv  brochers  to  the  flames,  but  I  survive  a  eo1l> 
tary  Phosnix.  Helnstus  bought  me  for  a  hundred  goklca 
ducats.' 

This  collection  contains  a  peat  nnmber  of  pieces  coat- 
posed  at  different  times,  agamst  the  popes,  cardmal*,  ftc 
They  are  not  indeed  materiab  for  the  historian,  and  ihey 
must  bo  taken  with  grains  of  allowance  ;  but  Mr  Rooeoe 
might  have  discovered  in  these  epigrams  and  puns,  that  of 
his  hero  Leo  X,  and  the  more  tnan  infamous  Lucretia  of 
Alexander  VI ;  even  tho  corrupt  Romans  of  the  day  were 
capable  of  expressing  themselves  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom.* Of  these  three  respectable  personages  we  find  se- 
veral epitaphs.  Of  Alexander  VI  we  have  an  apology 
for  his  conduct. 

Vendit  Alexander  Clsves,  slurla,  Christum, 
Emerat  ille  prius,  vendere  Jure  pocesc. 
*  Alexander  sells  the  keys,  the  altars,  and  ChrifC ; 
As  he  bought  them  first,  he  had  a  right  lo  sell  tbem  !* 
On  Lueretia  :— 

Hoc  lumolo  dormli  Lucretia  nomine,  sed  re 
Thsis;  Alexsndri  Alia,  sponsa,  nurus! 
'  Benesih  this  stone  sleeps  Lucretia  by  name,  but  by  na 
ture   Thais;  the   daughter,  the  wife, the  daughter-in-law et 
Alexander  !* 

Leo  X  was  a  frequent  butt  for  the  arrows  of  Pas* 
quin  :— 

Ssrrs  sub  extrema,  si  forte  requiritis.  bora 
Cur  I<eo  non  potuUsiuners  ;  vesdklerat. 

*  Do  you  ssk  why  the  Lion  did  not  uke  the  i 
his  deaih.bed  ?— How  could  he  ?    He  had  sold  it  !* 

Many  of  these  satirical  touches  depend  on  puns.  Ur- 
ban VIl,  one  of  the  Barbermi  family,  pillaged  the  panihcoo 
of  brass  to  make  cannon,  on  whicK  occasion  Pasquin  was 
made  to  say  *— 

Quod  non  feceruni  Barbari  Rome,  fecit  BarbcrinL* 
On  Clement  VII,  whose  death  was  said  to  be  occasion- 
ed by  the  prescriptions  of  his  Physician  ; 

Curtius  or^'idit  Clementem,  Curtlus  anro 
Donsndue,  i>er  qu«^m  publica  paru  salus. 

*  Dr  Curtius  has  killed  the  pope  by  his  remedies ;  he  OQgbl 
to  be  paid  as  a  nan  who  deserves  well  of  the  state. 

Another  calls  Dr  Curtius,  *  The  Lamb  of  God  who  ai^ 
nuls  or  takes  away  all  woildly  sins.' 

The  following,  on  Paul  III,  are  singular  c<mceptions  ^^ 

Psm  MedusKum  caput  est,  coma  turba  Nepotom : 
Perseus  cteds  caput,  CAsarles  perllL 

*  The  pope  is  the  head  ofMeduss  ;  the  horrid  tresses  are  his 
nephews  ;  Perssus,  cut  off  the  head,  and  then  we  shall  be  rid 
of  these  serpent-locks.* 

Another  is  sarcastio^  , 

Ut  csnerent  dsui  mulls  o)lm  sunt  Vstlbus  era : 
Ut  taceam,  quantum  tu  mihi,  Paule,  dabts  ? 

*  Heretofore  monej  wss  given  to  poets  that  ihry  might  sing : 
how  much  will  you  give  me,  Paul,  to  be  silent  ?* 

The  collection  contains,  among  other  classes,  passages 
from  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  applied  to  the  court  of 
Rome  ;  to  different  nations  and  persons ;  and  one  of '  Sar- 
in Vtrriliana  per  ParjttUlum  co//ce(«,'— passages  from 
Virgil  frequently  hapnilv  applied  and  those  ^ho  are  cu- 
rious in  the  history  of  tliose  times,  will  find  this  poriirni 
interesting.    The  work  itself  not  quite  so  rare  as  Da- 

*  Tt  appears  by  s  note  fai  Mr.  Roscoe*s  rstslogue  of  his  LI 
brary,  that  three  of  the  sarcastic  epigrams  here  cited,  sre  given 
in  the  Life  of  Leo  X  At  this  distance  of  time  1  cannoi  account 
for  my  own  inadvertency.  It  has  been,  however,  ihe  occa 
Sinn  of  calling  down  frtim  Mr  Roscoe  an  admirable  refli-ciion, 
which  I  am  desirous  of  preserving,  as  acaiion  ofcriiicwm 
« Ii  is  mtlch  safer,  in  eeneral,  lo  fpeak  of  the  conicnla  nf  twoka 
positivelv  than  neyalively,  as  the  latter  require!  ihai  iljey 
should  lirai  be  reaJ.»  I  regret  ibat  our  eleeam  and  nerroui 
waiter  should  have  considered  a  casual  inad^enrncc  as  v,onb 
his  attsniion 
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■ial  HfliiMeiitt  iaugined ;  the  pric«  night  now  reMb  from 
§ne  to  len  guinea*^ 

Maiforio  it  a  aUbie  of  Mar$f  found  in  the  JVrwn ;) 
wiudb  ifae  people  have  corrupted  into  Mixrjanm.  These 
•Utnea  are  placed  at  opponte  ends  of  the  town,  so  that 
there  is  ahrays  sufficient  time  to  make  Marfoho  reply  to 
ike  gibes  and  jeers  of  Pasquio,  in  walking  from  one  to  the 
other.  I  am  obliged  for  the  information  to  my  friend  Mr 
Dappa,  the  elegant  biographer  of  Miehael  Angelo. 

rCMALX   BSAUTr   Ann  OBHAMBIITS. 

The  ladies  in  Japan  gild  their  teeth,  and  those  of  the 
Indies  pami  ibem  red.  The  pearl  of  teeth  must  be  dyed 
black  to  be  beautiful  in  Guxurat.  In  Greenland  the  wo- 
men coleor  their  faces  with  blue  and  yellow.  Howerer 
frmh  the  complexion  of  a  Muscorhe  may  be,  she  would 
ihink  herself  very  ugly  if  she  was  not  plastered  over  with 
paint.  The  Chinese  must  have  their  feet  as  diminutive 
as  those  of  the  she  goats ;  and  to  render  them  thus,  their 
vooth  is  passed  in  tortures.  In  ancient  Persia,  an  aqua- 
faoe  nose  was  often  thought  worthy  of  the  crown ;  and  if 
there  was  any  oonceptiun  between  two  princes,  the  peo- 
ple gencrallv  went  by  this  criterion  of  majesty.  In  some 
couBtries,  the  mothers  break  the  noses  or  their  children ; 
and  io  other  press  the  head  between  two  boards,  that  it 
may  become  square.  The  modem  Persians  have  a  strong 
arersion  to  red  hair ;  the  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  are  warm 
admirers  of  It.  The  female  Hottentot  receives  from  the 
hand  of  her  lover,  not  silk  or  wreaths  of  Howers,  but 
warm  guts  and  reeking  tripe,  to  dress  herself  with  enviable 


In  Cfama  small  round  eyes  are  liked ;  and  the  girls  are 
eoounoally  piackiDt  their  eye-brows  that  thev  may  be  thin 
and  long.  The  Turkish  women  dip  a  folo  brush  in  the 
tincture  of  a  black  drug,  which  thev  pass  over  their  eye- 
brows. It  is  too  visible  by  day,  but  looks  shining  by  ni^bt. 
They  tinge  their  nails  with  a  rose^iColour:  An  African 
beanty  must  hare  small  eyes,  thick  lips,  %  large  flat  nose, 
•mi  a  skin  beaotifiilly  black.  The  Emperor  dT  Monomo- 
tapa  would  not  change  his  amiable  Degress  for  the  most 
bnlfiam  European  beauty. 

An  omameni  fur  the  nose  appears  to  us  perfectly  unae- 
cessary.  The  Peravians,  however,  ihink  otherwise ;  and 
ihey  hang  on  it  a  weighty  ring,  the  thickness  of  which  is 
proportioned  ^  the  rank  of  their  husbands.  The  atstom 
sf  boring  it,  as  our  ladies  do  their  ears,  is  very  common  in 
several  nations.  Through  the  perforation  are  hung  vari* 
oos  materials ;  such  as  green  crystal,  gold  stones,  a  single 
and  sometimes  a  great  number  uf  gokl  rings.  Thb  is  rather 
trooUesorae  to  them  in  blowing  their  noses  ;  and  the  fact 
is,  some  have  informed  us,  that  the  Indian  ladies  never 
perform  this  very  useful  operation. 

The  female  head*dress  is  carried  in  some  countries  to 
singular  extravagance.  The  Chinese  fsir  carries  on  her 
beftd  the  figure  of  a  certain  bird.    This  bird  is  composed 


of  copoer,  or  of  gold,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  per- 

m:  The  wings  spread  out,  ^1  orer  the  front  of  the  head- 

I  conceal  the  temples.    The  tail,  long  and  open. 


speaks  to  the  same  purpose  ia  the  Adages,  c.  189  as 
Jortin  observes,  p.  90.  Blackwell  in  his  curious  Life  ol 
Homer,  after  showing  that  the  ancient  oracfts  were  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  godvXlMphi  actual* 
ly  WBS  believed  by  the  votaries,  from  ih«  orade's  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  country,  parentaire,  aitd  fortunes  of 
the  suppliant,  and  many  prediciions  having  been  verified ; 
that  besides  ail  this,  the  oracles  that  have  reached  us  dis* 
cover  a  wide  knowledge  of  every  thing  relating  toGi^fece ; 
— 4ie  is  at  a  loss  to  account  fiir  a  knowledge  that  he  ihiaks 
has  something  divine  in  it :  it  was  a  knowlrdge  to  be  Tound 
nowhere  in  Greece  but  among  the  oracles.  He  would  ac* 
count  for  thie  phenomenon,  by  suptKNiintf  there  existed  a 
succession  of  learned  men  devoted  to  this  purpose.  He 
says,  *  Either  we  must  admit  the  knowledge  of  the  priests, 
or  turn  eeniwrtt  to  ikt  aneienU,  and  believe  in  the  einmactenes 
ofApoUOf  vdttch  in  Uum  age  I  know  nobody  in  hasard  of. 
Yet  to  the  astonishment  of  this  writer,  were  he  now  living, 
he  would  have  witnessed  this  incredible  fact !  Even  Eras- 
mus himself  might  have  wondered. 

We  discover  the  origin  of  modern  plalonism,  as  it  may  be 
dutingubhed  among  the  Italians.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  centarv,  some  time  before  the  Turks  had  be- 
come masters  of  Constantinople,  a  great  number  of  phiio- 


i  wingss 
i  concea 
I  a  beautiful  tuft  of  feathers.  The  bealT  covers  the 
tc»  of  the  nose ;  the  nedi  is  fastened  lo  the  body  of  the  ar- 
tificial amroal  by  a  spring,  that  it  may  the  more  fi-eely  play, 
and  tremble  at  the  slightest  motion. 

The  extravagance  dT  the  Myanises  is  far  more  ridiculoua 
than  the  above.  They  carry  on  their  heads  a  slight  board, 
rather  kmger  than  a  foot,  and  about  six  inches  broad :  with 
this  they  cover  their  hav,  and  seal  it  with  wax.  I'hey 
cannot  lie  down,  nor  lean,  without  keeping  the  neck  straight ; 
and  tho  country  being  very  woody,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  thcra  with  their  head-dress  entangled  in  the  trees ; 
whenever  they  comb  their  hair,  they  pass  an  hour  by  the 
fire  in  melting  the  wax ;  but  this  comung  is  only  perform- 
ed once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  inhabitaou  of  the  land  of  Natal  wear  caps,  or  bon- 
neis,  from  six  to  ten  inches  high  composed  of  the  fat  of 
oxen.  They  then  gradually  anoint  the  head  with  a  purer 
crease^  which  mixmg  with  the  hair,  fastens  the  bormeU 
wt  thev  lives. 

MOOEBir  PLATOmSM. 

Erasnms  in  his  age  of  religious  revolution  expressed  an 
■hurm,  which  in  some  shape  has  been  since  realized.  He 
strangely,  yet  acutely  observes,  that  * /iferoAirr  began  to 
Bake  a  great  and  happy  progress ;  hot,'  he  adds, '  I  fear 
two  things,  that  the  study  of  Hebrew  will  promote  Judaum, 
mA  the  study  ot  fkUotogy  will  refive  Paganism.'    He 


Cfemiatkta  PUAo  was  once  distinguish- 
ed' by  his  genius,  his  erudiiion,  and  his  fervent  passion  for 
vlatomiam,  Mr  Rosooe  noiicos  Pletho ;  *  His  discourses 
bad  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  Cosano  de  Medici,  who 
was  his  constant  auditor,  that  he  established  an  academy 
at  Florence  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cultivating  this  new  and 
more  elevated  species  or  philosopbyj  The  learned  Mar> 
silio  Ficino  translated  PWiinus,  that  creat  archimase,  of 
fiaianic  mytAaam,  Such  were  Pleiho's  eminent  abifaiies, 
that  in  his  old  age  those  whom  his  novel  system  had  greatly 
irritated,  either  feared  or  respected  him.  He  had  scarcely 
breathed  \vim  last  when  they  oegan  to  abuse  Plato  and  onr 
Pletho.  The  following  account  is  writisn  by  George  of 
Trebixond. 

*  Lately  has  arisen  amongst  tis  a  second  Mahomet :  and 
this  second,  if^we  do  not  take  care,  will  exceed  in  ireainesa 
the  first,  by  the  dreadful  consequences  of  his  wi<£ed  doc* 
trine,  as  the  first  has  exceeded  Plato.  A  disciple  and 
rival  of  this  philosopher  in  philosophy,  in  eloquence,  and  in 
science,  he  nad  fixed  his  residence  in  the  Peloponnese. 
His  commMi  name  was  Gemiatiau^  but  he  assumed  that 
of  PUtke.  Perhaps  Gemisthus,  lo  make  us  believe  mors 
easily  that  he  was  descended  from  heaven,  and  to  engage 
us  to  receive  more  readily  his  doctrine  aind  his  new  law, 
wished  to  change  his  name,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  at  the  time  the 
name  was  changed  they  were  called  to  the  greatest  things. 
He  has  written  with  no  vulgar  art,  and  with  no  common 
elegance.  He  has  given  new  rules  for  the  conduct  of  bfo, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  human  afiairs ;  and  at  the  same 
time  has  vomited  forth  a  great  number  of  blasphemies 
against  the  catholic  relision.  He  was  so  zealous  a  pla- 
tonist  that  he  entertuneo  no  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  Plato,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  souls,  sacri- 
fices, &c.  I  have  heard  him  mvself,  when  we  were  to- 
J^ether  at  Florence,  say,  that  in  a  U;w  years  all  men  on  the 
ace  of  the  earth  would  embrace  with  one  common  consent, 
and  with  one  mind,  a  single  and  simple  religion,  at  the  first 
instructions  which  should  be  given  by  a  sincle  preaching. 
And  when  I  asked  him  if  it  would  be  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  that  of  Mahomet  ?  he  aswered,  '*  Neither  one 
nor  the  other ;  but  a  third,  which  will  not  greatly  diflfer 
from  ;»a^ani4m.'*  These  words  I  heard  with  so  much  in- 
dignation, that  shice  that  time  I  have  always  hated  him : 
I  look  upon  him  as  a  dangerous  viper ;  and  1  cannot  think 
of  him  without  abhorrence.' 

The  pious  writer  of  this  account  is  too  violently  agita- 
ted :  he  might  perhaps,  have  bestowed  a  smile  of'^pily  or 
contempt ;  hut  the  bigots  and  fanatics  are  not  less  insane 
than  the  impious  themselves. 

It  was  when  Pletho  died  full  of  years  and  honours,  that 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  collected  all  its  venom.  A  cir* 
cumstance  that  seems  to  prove  that  his  abilities  must  have 
been  great  indeed  to  have  kept  such  crowds  silent :  and  it 
b  not  improbable,  this  scheme  of  impiety  was  less  impious 
than  some  people  imagined.  Not  a  few  catholic  writers 
lament  that  his  book  was  burnt,  and  greatly  regret  the  loss 
of  Pletho's  work ;  which,  they  say,  was  not  meant  to  sub- 
vert  the  christian  religion,  but  only  to  unfold  the  system  of 
Plato  and  to  collect  what  he  and  other  philosophers  had 
written  on  religion  and  politics.^^^  by  GOOg  le 
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Of  hit  reii^iifl  scbeme,  the  reader  may  jodfre  by  this 
■ummary&ccount.  The  general  tiile  </ the  rotume  ran 
tbue  :  *  This  boi>k  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  best  form  of 
f  overnmeni,  and  what  all  men  iQiist  obserre  in  their  public 
and  private  stations,  to  live  together  in  the  moci  perfect, 
the  most  innocent,  and  the  most  happv  manner.'  The 
whole  was  divided  into  three  books.  ''The  titles  of  the 
chapters  where  paganism  was  openlj  inculcated,  are  re- 
ported by  GennadiuM,  who  condemned  it  to  the  flames,  but 
who  has  not  thought  proper  to  enter  into  the  manner  of  his 
arj^umenis,  fcc.  The  impiety  and  the  extravagance  of 
this  new  legislator  appeared  abo^e  all,  in  the  articles  which 
concerned  religion.  He  acknowledges  a  plurality  of  gods ; 
some  superior,  whom  he  placed  above  tne  heavens ;  and 
the  others  inferior,  on  this  side  the  heavens.  The  first 
existing  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  the  others  younger, 
and  of  different  ages.  He  gave  a  king  to  all  these  gmls ; 
and  he  called  him  ZEY£,or  Jupiter^  as  the  pagans  named 
this  power  formerly.  According  to  him,  the  stars  had  a 
soul ;  the  demons  were  not  malignant  spirits ;  and  the  world 
was  eternal.  He  established  polygamy,  and  was  even  in- 
men.    All  hit 


dined  to  a  community  of  women.  All  his  work  was  filled 
with  such  reveries,  and  with  not  a  few  impieties,  which 
my  pious  author  will  not  venture  to  give. 

What  the  intentions  of  Pletho  were,  it  would  be  rash  to 
detrrniine.  If  the  work  was  only  an  arrangement  of  pa- 
l^nisni,  or  the  platonic  philosophy,  it  might  have  been  an 
mnocent,  if  not  a  curious  volume.  He  was  l<-amed  and  hu- 
mane, and  had  not  passed  his  life  entirely  in  the  solitary 
recesses  of  his  study. 

To  strain  human  curiosity  to  the  utmost  fimits  of  human 
credibility,  a  modem  Plelho  has  arisen  in  Mr  Thomas  7%- 
lor,  who,  consonant  to  the  platonic  philosophy,  at  the  pre- 
sent da^  relifiottsly  professes  poljftheim!  At  the  close 
of  the  eishteenth  century,  be  it  recorded,  were  published 
many  volumes,  in  which  the  author  affects  to  avow  himself 
a  xesloiis  Platonist,  and  asserts  he  can  prove  that  the 
christian  religion  is  a  *  bantardixed  and  barbarized  Platon- 
ism  !*  The  divinities  of  Plato  are  the  divinities  to  be 
adored,  and  we  are  to  be  taught  to  call  Grod  Jupiter :  the 
Virgin,  Venus;  and  Christ,  Cupid!  And  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  alloeorized,  n  converted  into  a  Oreek  bible  of  the 
arcana  of  nature !  Extraordinary  as  this  literary  lunacy 
may  appear,  we  must  observe,  that  it  sUnds  not  singular 
in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  Flo- 
rentine academy  which  Cosmo  founded,  had,  no  doubt, 
some  classical  enthusiasts ;  but  who,  perhaps  according  to 
the  poliiical  charscter  of  their  country,  were  prudent  and 
reserved.  The  platonic  furor,  however,  afipesrs  to  have 
reached  other  countries.  The  following  remarkable  anec- 
dote has  been  given  bv  St.  Foix,  in  his  *  Esssis  histori- 
ques  sur  Paris.'  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XII,  a  scnolar 
named  Hemon  de  la  Fosse,  a  native  of  Abbeville,  by  con- 
tinually reading  and  admiring  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
became  mad  enough  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  im- 

e«8ible  that  the  religion  of  such  great  g*;niuses  as  Homer, 
icero,  and  Virgil  was  a  false  one.  On  the  2&ih  of  Au- 
gust, 1503,  being  at  church,  he  suddenly  snatched  the  host 
from  the  hands  of  the  priest,  at  the  moment  it  was  raised, 
sxclaimin^;  <what!  always  this  Ibliv!'  He  was  imme- 
iittely  seixed  and  put  in  prison.  In  the  hofie  that  he 
would  abjure  his  extravagant  errors,  they  delayed  his  pun- 
ishment ;  but  no  exhortation  nor  intreaties  availed.  He 
persisted  in  maintaining  that  Jupiter  was  the  sovereign 
God  of  the  universe,  and  that  there  was  no  other  paradise 
than  the  Elsyian  fields.  He  was  burnt  alive,  after  having 
first  had  his  tongue  pierced,  and  his  hand  cut  off.    Thus 

Krished  an  ardent  and  learned  youth,  who  ought  only  to 
ve  been  condemned  as  a  Bedlamite. 
Dr  More,  the  most  rational  of  our  modem  Platooisu, 
abounds,  however,  with  the  most  extravagant  reveries, 
and  was  inflated  with  egotism  and  enthusiasm,  as  much  as 
any  of  his  mystic  predecessors.  He  conceived  that  he 
kdo  an  intercourse  with  the  divinitv  itself!  that  he  had  been 
shot  as  a  fiery  dart  into  the  world,  and  be  hoped  he  had 
bit  tiie  DMrfc.  He  carricid  bis  selpMiceit  to  such  extra- 
vagatce,  that  he  thought  his  urine  smell  like  violets,  and 
his  body  in  the  spring  season  had  a^sweet  odour ;  a  per- 
iectioa  peculiar  to  himself.  These  visiooaries  indulge  tho 
Boat  fand^«il  vanity. 

▲ncDOTsa  or  rAi moar. 

A  volume  on  this  subject  might  be  made  very  curious 
•Bd  entertaining,  for  our  ancestors  were  not  less  vacillau 


ing,  and  perhaps  nora  eaprfaaoiisly  groteaiiiM,  tlMch  will 
innnitely  less  taste  than  tne  present  generatjoo.  were  • 
philosopher  and  an  artist,  as  well  as  an  antiquary,  lo  earn 
pose  such  a  worii,  much  diversified  entertainment,  ana 
some  curious  investigation  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  ids 
taste,  would  doubtless  be  the  result :  the  subject  otherwnc 
appears  of  trifling  value ;  the  very  farthing  pieces  of  htslory. 

The  origin  or  many  fashions  was  in  the  endeavour  lo 
conceal  some  deformity  of  the  inventor;  hence  the  cushioMv 
ruffs,  hoops,  and  other  monstrous  devises.  If  a  reigning 
beauty  chanced  to  have  an  uneatial  hip,  those  who  had 
very  handsome  hips,  wouM  load  ibem  with  thai  falsa  rump 
which  the  other  was  compelled  by  the  unkindness  of  na* 
lure  to  substitute.  Patches  were  invented  in  England  m 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI  by  a  foreign  lady,  who  in  thii 
manner  ingeniously  covered  a  wen  on  her  neck.  When 
the  Spectator  wrote,  fulUboitomed  wigs  were  invented  by 
a  French  barber,  one  Duviiler,  whose  name  they  perpeli»> 
ated,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  an  elevation  in  the 
shoukler  of  the  Dauphin.  Charies  VII  of  France  intro- 
duced long  coats  to  hide  his  ill-made  legs.  Shoes  with 
very  long  points,  full  two  feet  in  length,  were  invented  by 
Henry  Planugenet  Duke  of  Amou,  to  conceal  a  large  ex- 
crescence on  one  of  his  feet.  When  Francis  I  was  oblif- 
ed  lo  wear  his  short  hair,  owing  to  a  wound  be  recetred  in 
his  head,  it  became  a  prevailing  fashion  at  court.  Others 
on  the  contrary  adapted  fashions  to  set  off*  their  peculiar 
beauties,  as  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  remarkable  for  her  f&UaD> 
try,  and  the  fairness  of  her  complexion,  introduced  the 
fashion  of  leaving  the  shoulders  and  part  of  the  neck  un- 
covered. 

Fashions  have  fretquently  originated  firom  circumstances 
as  silly  as  the  following  one.  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip 
11;  and  wife  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  vowed  not  to  change 
her  Imen  till  Ostend  was  taken;  this  siege,  unluckily  fur 
her  comfort,  lasted  three  years ;  and  the  supposed  coloor 
of  the  archduchess's  linen  gave  rise  to  a  fashionable  ecdour, 
hence  called  Vltbeau^  or  the  Isabella ;  a  kind  of  whitish- 
yellow-dingy.  Or  sometimes  they  originate  in  some  tem- 
porary event ;  as  aAer  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  where  the 
allies  wore  large  cravats,  by  which  the  French  freouently 
svixed  hold  of  them,  a  circumstance  perpetuated  on  the  me- 
dals of  Louis  XIV,  cravats  were  called  Sleenkirks;  and  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Ramillies,  win  received  that  denomination. 

The  court  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country  are  the  aso- 
dellers  of  fashions,  so  that  all  the  ridicule,  of  which  these 
are  so  susceptible,  must  fall  on  them,  and  not  upon  their 
servile  imitators  the  eitiseiis.  This  complaint  is  made 
even  so  far  back  as  in  1586,  by  Jean  des  Caures,  an  old 
French  moralist,  who,  in  declaiming  against  the  fashions 


of  his  day,  notices  one,  of  the  ladies  carrving  f 
to  their  looute,  which  seemed  lo  employ  tneir  eyes  in  per- 
petual activity.  From  this  mode  will  result,  according  to 
nonest  Des  Caures,  their  eternal  damnation.  *  Alas  (he 
exclaims,)  in  what  an  age  do  we  live ;  to  see  such  depravi- 
ty which  we  see,  that  induces  them  even  to  bring  into 
church  these  aoandaimu  mirroro  haiiging  about  their  icotif  / 
Let  all  histories  divine,  human,  and  profane  be  consulted  ; 
never  will  it  be  found  that  these  objects  of  vanity  were  ever 
thus  brought  into  public  by  the  most  meretricious  of  the  sex. 
It  is  true,  at  present  none'bul  the  ladies  of  the  court  venture 
to  wear  ihera ;  but  l«>ng  it  will  not  be  befiire  every  ct/isea*s 
daurhierf  and  every  female  aervmtf  wil!  wear  them !'  Such 
in  ail  times  has  been  the  rise  and  decline  o'  fashion  ;  and 
the  absurd  mimicry  of  the  dHxens,  even  of  the  liiwrst  clas- 
se<>,  to  their  vcr^  ruin,  in  straining  to  rival  the  ncvcsl 
fcaMm^  has  mortifietl  and  galled  the  courtier. 

On  thi<  subject  old  Camden,  in  his  remains,  relates  a 
story  of  a  trick  played  ofl!*  on  a  ciiixrn,  which  I  give  in  the 
plainness  of  his  own  venerable  style.  <  Sir  Philip  Calthro|i, 
purged  Jnhn  Drakes,  the  ehoemeiker  ^  Nonmeh^  in  the 
time  of  King  Honry  VIII,  <if  the promdhaMur  which  our 
people  have  to  be  of  the  gentleman* e  cut.  This  knight  bought 
on  a  time  as  mudh  fine  French  uwny  cloth  as  should  maka 
him  a  gown,  and  sent  it  to  the  tailors  to  be  made.  John 
Drakes,  a  shoemaker  of  that  town,  comins  to  this  smd  tai- 
lor's, and  seeing  tho  knight's  gown  cloth  laying  there,  lik- 
ing; it  wel«,  caused  the  tailor  to  buy  him  as  mucfi  itf  the 
same  cloth  and  |irice  to  the  same  extent,  and  further  bade 
him  to  wuMke  it  of  the  same  fuehion,  thed  the  knight  would 
heoH  Us  moiiv  of  Not  long  after,  the  knight  coming  to 
the  tailor's  ^o  lake  the  measure  of  his  sown,  psrceiviiig  the 
like  doth  lying  there,  asked  of  the  taUor  whose  it  wms  f 
Q^iioth  the 'tailor,  it  is  John  Drakes  the  sAocmoftsr,  who 
will  have  it  made  ofAeeelf'OamefaMhiontkBdfOureia  aaodi 
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^i  "Weflr*  «aid  the  knight,  "in  gnoA  time  be  it!  I 
will  have  miotf  made  as  ftUl  of  euU  a*  the  iKean  am  make 
k"  *'  It  shall  be  done '.  vaid  the  lailor ;  whereupon,  be- 
came the  tine  drew  near,  he  made  baste  to  finiah  both 
their  eannents.  John  Drakes  had  no  time  to  go  to  the 
ta^ioi'M  nil  Christmas  dav.  Tor  senring  his  customers,  when 
be  hoped  to  have  worn  nis  gown ;  perceiving  the  same  to 
br  fiJl  ufadB,  began  to  swear  at  the  tailor,  for  the  making 
his  gowa  after  that  sort.  "  I  have  done  nothing,"  quoth 
.he  laikir,  **  but  that  yoa  bid  me,  for  as  Sir  Philip  Cal- 
iborp's  i^nnent  is,  even  so^ave  I  made  yours!"  **  By 
IDT  larcbet!"  quoth  John  I>nkes,  **  I  will  neoer  wear  get^ 
UmaCifaAime  ugain,^  * 

Sometimes  fashions  are  quitd  reversed  in  their  use  in 
one  tfe  from  another.  Bae«,  when  first  hi  iashion  in 
Fraoce.  were  only  worn  en  dtMkabUU;  in  visits  oTceremo- 
Dy,  rb«  hair  was  tied  by  a  riband  and  floated  over  the 
•bottldert,  whirh  is  exactly  reversed  in  the  present  fashion. 
In  the  year  11S5  the  men  had  no  hats  but  a  little  chapeau 
de  bras :  in  1745  they  wore  a  very  snail  hat ;  in  17fi6the^ 
wore  an  enormous  one,  as  may  tw  seen  in  JefR'ey's  ciir»- 
ws '  Collection  of  Habits  in  all  Nations.'  Old  Putten- 
ham,  in  his  very  rare  work,  *  The  ArU  of  Poosie,'  p.  239, 
on  the  present  topic  gives  mme  carious  information. 
*  Henry  VIII  caused  his  own  head,  and  all  his  courtiers 
to  be  poUed,  and  hb  beard  to  be  aUthart;  before  that  time 
it  wu  thought  aiore  deeentt  both  for  old  men  and  young,  to 
be  off  dmn,  and  wear  long  Aotre,  either  rounded  or 
square.  Now  ogam  at  due  time  (Rlizabeth's  reicn,)  the 
youns  gentlemen  of  the  court  have  taken  up  the  long  haire 
trayling  on  their  ahouMers,  and  think  this  more  decent ; 
for  what  re*pect  I  would  be  glad  to  know.' 

When  the  fair  sex  were  accustomed  to  behold  their  kyv- 
ers  with  beards,  the  sight  of  a  shaved  chin  excited  feelings 
of  horror  and  aversion ;  as  much  indeed  as,  in  this  less 
heroic  age,  would  a  gallant  whose  hixurious  beard  ahouM 

*  Stream  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air.* 
• 

When  Lo«s  VTI,  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  bis  bishops, 
cropped  his  hair,  and  shaved  his  beard,  Eleanor,  his  con- 
sort, feond  him,  with  this  unusual  appearance,  very  ridicu* 
loos,  and  soon  very  contemptible.  She  revenged  herself 
as  sh<>  thoaght  proper,  and  the  poor  shaved  king  obtained 
a  divorce.  She  th«n  married  the  Count  of  Anjqu,  after- 
wards oar  Henry  [I.  She  had  for  her  marriage  dower 
the  rich  provinces  of  Poiton  and  Guyenne ,  and  this  was 
the  orivin  of  those  wars  which  for  ibree  hundred  years 
rav?eed  Prance,  and  coat  the  French  three  millions  of 
men.  All  which,  probably,  had  never  occurred,  had 
Lntiis  Vn  not  been  so  rash  as  to  crop  his  head  and  shave 
hn  beard,  bv  which  he  became  so  disgustful  in  the  ejea  of 
our  Q,ii«ett  Eleanor. 

We  cannot  perhaps  sympalhtze  with  the  feelings  of  her 
majesty,  though  at  Constantinople  she  might  not  have 
been  considered  qnif  e  unreasonable.  There  nmst  be  some- 
thing more  powerful  in  bearde  and  mxtatathaie  than  we  are 
quite  aware  of;  (br  when  these  were  in  fashion,  with  what 
enthosiaam  were  they  not  contemplated !  Whe%.  musto- 
eWs  were  in  eeneral  use.  an  author,  in  his  Elements  of 
Education,  published  in  1640.  thinkr  that  <  hairy  Excre- 
ment,' as  Armado  in  *  Love's  Labour  Lost'  calls  it,  con- 
tributed to  make  men  valorous.  He  says, '  I  have  a  fa- 
vooraUe  opinicsi  of  that  young  gentleman  who  is  etfrtont 
n  ^  snraCcKAots.  The  time  he  employs  in  adjusting, 
■^renins,  and  curling  them,  is  no  lost  time ;  for  the  more 
he  contemplates  bis  muatachois,  the  more  his  mind  will 
cherish,  and  be  animalmf  by  masculine  and  courageous 
B'^tions.  The  best  reason  that  could  be  fiven  for  wearing 
the  lengeet  tmd  largest  beard  of  any  EngKshman,  was  that 
of  a  worthy  derrrman  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  *  that  no  act 
of  his  life  might  1m  unworthy  of  the  gravity  of  his  appear^ 
ance.' 

The  erandfothor  of  the  Mrs  Thomas,  the  Corinna  of 
Cromwell,  the  literary  friend  of  Pope,  by  her  account, 
'was  very  nice  in  the  mode  of  that  age,  his  valet  being 
>one  hogrs  enrery  morning  in  atarMng  hie  beard^  and  earr- 
Mf  kiewkukere';  during  which  time  he  was  always  read 
to*'  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  humorously  describes  the 
peat  variety  of  beards  in  his  time,  which  extract  may  be 
fiM»d  in  Grey's  Hudibras,  Vol.  f,  p.  900.  The  ftranf, 
■ays  Granger,  dwindled  gradually  under  the  two  Charies's, 
611  it  was  reduced  into  isAiifcers,  and  became  extinct  in  the 

Kica  of  James  IT,  as  if  its  fatality  had  been  connected 

vith  that  of  the  hotwe  of  Stuart.  * 

The  hair  has  ia  all  agea  been  an  eodlcM  topic  of  the 


declamation  of  the  moralist,  and  the  favourite  object  of 
fashion.  If  the  beau  monde  wore  their  hair  luxuriant,  or 
their  wig  enormous,  the  preachers,  as  in  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign,  instantly  were  seen  in  the  pulpit  with  their 
hair  cut  sluNrter,  and  their  sermon  longer,  in  consequence ; 
respect  was  however  paid  by  the  world  lo  the  size  of  the 
wig^  in  spite  of  the  hear-eutier  in  the  pulpit.  Our  uidses, 
and  till  lately  our  physicians,  well  knew  its  magical  effect. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  the  hairwdress  of  the  ladies  was 
very  elaborate ;  it  was  not  only  curled  and  frizzed  with  the 
nicest  art,  but  set  oflT  with  certain  artificial  curls,  then  too 
emphatically  known  by  the  pathetic  term  of  heari-breekere 
and  fopsfadb.  So  late  as  William  and  Mary,  lads,  and 
even  children  wore  wigs ;  and  if  they  had  nut  wigs,  they 
curled  their  hair  to  resemble  this  fashionable  ornament. 
Women  then  were  the  hair-dressers. 

It  is  observed  by  the  lively  Vigneul  de  Marville,  that 
there  are  flagrant  folliea  in  fashion  which  must  be  endured 
while  they  reign,  and  which  never  .appear  rtdiculoiis  till 
they  are  out  of  fashion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  of 
France,  they  eouM  nut  exist  without  an  abundant  use  of 
comfits.  All  the  worid,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  carried 
in  their  pocket  a  comfU'boa  as  we  do  snuff-btixes.  They 
used  them  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions :  when  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  shot  at  Btois,  he  wss  fonnd  with  his 
comfit-box  in  his  hand.  Fashions  indeed  have  been  car- 
ried to  so  extravagant  a  length  as  to  have  become  a  public 
offence,  and  to  have  reooired  the  interference  of  sovem- 
ment.  Short  and  tight  oreeches  were  so  much  the  race 
in  Fraiice,  that  Charles  V  was  compelled  to  banish  this 
disgusting  mode  by  edicts  which  may  be  found  in  Meze- 
ray.  An  Italian  author  of  the  fiAeen'th  century  supposes 
an  Italian  traveller  of  nice  modesty  would  not  pass  through 
France,  that  he  might  not  be  offended  by  seeing  men 
whose  dothea  rather  exposed  their  nakedness  than  hid  it. 
It  is  curious  that  the  very  same  fashion  was  the  rom- 
plaint  in  the  remoter  period  of  our  Chaucer,  in  his  Paiv 
son*8  Tales. 

In  the  reign  of  our  EHgabeth  the  reverse  of  all  this  took 
place ;  then  the  mode  of  enormous  breeches  was  pushed 
to  a  roost  laughable  excess.  The  beaus  of  that  day  stuit 
ed  out  their  breeches  with  rai;s,  feathers,  and  other  light 
matters,  till  they  brought  them  out  to  a  most  enormous 
size.  They  resembled  wool-sacks,  and  in  a  public  spec- 
Ude,  they  Were  obliged  to  raise  scaffolds  for  the  seats  Oi 
those  ponderous  beaus.  To  accord  with  this  fanlastica. 
taste  tne  ladies  invented  large  hoop  farthingales.  Two 
lovers  aside  could  surely  never  have  taken  one  another  by 
the  hand.  In  a  preceding  reifn  the  fashion  ran  on  square- 
toes;  insomuch  that  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  n« 
person  should  wear  shoes  above  six  inches  square  at  the 
toes  !  Then  succeeded  picked-pointed  shoes !  The  na- 
tion was  again,  m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  put  under  the 
royal  authority.  *  In  that  time,'  says  honest  John  Sf  owe, 
<  he  was  held  the  greatest  gsltant  that  had  the  dteper 
t^fe  and  kmgeet  tamer:  the  offence  to  the  eye  of  the  one 
and  hurt  unto  the  lite  of  the  subject  that  come'by  the  other  - 
this  caused  her  Msjestie  to  make  prodamation  againm 
them  both,  and  to  place  edeetrd  grave  dtizene  at  everjf  gate 
io  cut  the  n^ee,  and  break  the  rapier  pcirUe  of  all  passen- 
gera  that  exceeded  a  veard  in  length  of  their  rapiers,  and 
a  nayle  of  a  yeard  in  depth  of  their  ruffes.'  These  '  grave 
citizens,' «t  every  gate  cutting  the  ruffes  and  breaking  the 
rapiers,  must  doubtless  have  encountered  in  their  ludicrous 
employment  some  stubborn  opposition;  but  this  regular 
tion  was,  in  the  spirit  of  that  age,  despotic  and  effectual. 
The  late  Emperor  of  Russia  ordered  the  soldiers  to  stop 
every  passenger  who  wore  pantaloons,  and  with  their 
hangers  lo  cut  ofl^,  upon  the  leg,  the  offending  part  of  these 
superffuoua  breeches;  so  that  a  man's  legs  depended 
greatly  on  the  adroitness  and  humanity  of  a  Ruas  or  a 
Cossack ;  however  thu  war  against  pantaHoone  was  very 
successful,  and  obtained  a  complete  triumph  in  favour  ol 
the  breeehM  in  the  conrse  of  the  week. 

A  shameful  extravagance  in  dress  has  been  a  most  ve- 
nerable folly.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  11,  their  dress  was 
sumptuous  l>eyond  belief.  Sir  John  Arundel  bad  a  change 
of  no  less  than  52  new  suits  of  cloth  of  gold  tissue.  The 
prelates  indulged  in  all  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  dresa. 
Chaucer  says,  they  had '  chaunre  of  clothing  everie  dale. 
Brantome  records  of  Elizabeth,  Clueen  of  Philip  II,  of 
Spain,  that  she  never  wore  a  gown  twice ;  this  was  told  him 
by  her  majesty's  own  taUleur,  who  from  a  poor  man  soon 
became  as  rich  as  any  one  he  knew.  Our  own  Elizabeth 
left  no  less  than  three  thousand  diiirerem  habits  in  her  want* 
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CURIOSITIES   OF 


rAb«  when  she  died.  Sho  was  possessed  of  the  dresses  of 
all  countries. 

The  caiholic  religion  has  ever  considered  the  pomp  of 
the  cleri'.al  habit  as  not  Uie  sU};htest  part  of  its  religious 
ceremonies ;  their  devotion  is  addressed  to  the  eye  of  the 
people.  In  the  reign  of  our  catholic  Ciueen  Mary,  the 
dress  of  a  priest  was  cosily  indeed ;  and  the  sarcastic  and 
good-humoured  Fuller  gives,  in  his  Worthies,  the  will  of 
■  priest,  to  show  the  wardfx>be  of  men  of  his  order,  and 
desires  thst  the  priest  mav  not  be  jeered  for  the  gallantry 
of  his  splendid  apparel.  He  bequeaths  to  various  parish 
churches  and  persons,  *  My  vestment  of  crimson  satin-— 
my  vestment  of  crimson  velvet— my  stole  and  fanon  set 
with  pearl— 4ny  black  gown  faced  wiui  taffeta,  Jbc' 

Chaucer  has  minutely  detailed  in  *  The  Persone's  Tale,' 
the  grotesque  and  the  costly  fashions  of  his  day  :  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  venerable  satirist  will  interest  the  anti- 
quary And  the  philosopher.  Much,  and  curiously,  have 
his  caustic  severity  or  lenient  humour  descanted  on  the 
moche  superfluiiee,'  and  *  wast  of  cloth  in  vaottee,'  as 
well  as  'the  dtsordinate  scantnesse.*  In  the  spirit  of  the 
good  old  times  he  calculates  *  the  costs  of  the  embrooding 
or  embroidering;  endenting  or  barioj^;  ounding  or  wavv ; 
paling  or  imitating  pales;  and  winding  or  bending;  tne 
cosilewe  furring  in  the  goanes ;  so  much  pounsouing  of 
chesel  to  malcen  holes  (that  is  punched  with  a  bodkin ;)  so 
moche  dagging  of  sheres  (cutting  into  slips ;)  with  thesu- 
perfluitee  in  length  of  the  gounes  trail'mg  in  the  dong  and 
in  the  myre,  on  horse  and  eke  on  foot,  as  wel  of  man  as  of 
woman— that  all  thiike  trailing,*  he  verily  believes,  which 
wastes,  consumes,  wears  threadbare,  and  is  rotten  with 
dung,  are  all  to  the  damage  of  <  the  poor  folk,'  who  mi^t 
liC  clothed  only  out  of  the  flounces  and  draggle-tails  of 
these  children  of  vanity.  But  then  his  Parson  is  not  less 
bitter  against  *  the  horrible  disordinat  scantnesse  of  cloth- 
ing,' and  ver^  copiously  he  describes,  though  perhaps  in. 
terms,  and  with  a  humour  too  coarse  for  me  to  transcribe, 
the  consequences  of  these  very  tight  dresses.  Of  these 
persons,  among  other  offensive  n^atters,  he  sees  *  the  but- 
tokkes  behind  as  if  they  were  the  hinder  part  of  a  sheape 
in  the  ful  of  the  mone.'  He  notices  one  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque of  all  modes ;  that  one  they  then  had  of  wearing  a 
parti* coloured  dress;  one  stocking,  part  white  and  part 
red ;  so  that  they  looked  as  if  they  bad  been  flayed ;  or 
white  and  blue ;  or  white  and  black :  or  black  and  red ; 
that  this  varietv  of  colours  seems  as  if  their  members  had 
benn  corrupted  by  St  Anthony's  firo,  or  by  cancer,  or 
oih<>r  mischance ! 

The  modes  of  dress, during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  were  so  various  and  ridiculous,  that  they 
tffwded  perpetual  food  for  the  eager  satirist.  Eitrava- 
gant  as  some  of  our  fashions  are,  they  are  regulated  by 
a  better  taste. 

The  conquests  of  Edward  III  introduced  the  French 
fashions  into  England ;  slid  the  Scotch  adopted  them  by 
'Jieir  alUances  with  the  French  court,  and  close  intercourse 
with  that  natioiu 

Walsingbam  dates  the  introduction  of  French  fashions 
amopg  us,  from  the  taking  of  Calais  in  1347 ;  but  we  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  such  a  rage  for  imitation  in  dress, 
that  an  English  beau  was  actually  a  fantastical  compound 
of  all  I  ho  fashions  uf  Europe,  and  even  Asia,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  In  Chaucer*!!  time  the  prevalence  of  French 
fashions  was  a  common  topic  with  our  satirist;  and  he  no- 
tices the  affectation  of  our  female  citixens  in  speaking  the 
French  language :  a  stroke  of  satire  which,  afler  more 
than  four  centuries,  is  not  yet  obsolete.  A  superior  edu- 
cation, and  a  resiA»nce  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  begin 
however,  to  give  another  character  to  the  daughters  of 
our  citizens.  In  the  prologue  to  the  Prbresse,  Chaucer 
has  these  humorous  Knes  >— 

Entewned  In  her  vokse  fbll  seemly, 
And  French  she.spake  Tull  feieously ; 
Aflar  the  Scole  of  tfiratford  at  Bowe, 
The  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe. 

A  beau  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  has  been  made  out  by 
the  laborious  Henry.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  they  wore 
then  lon?-pointed  shoes  to  such  an  immoderate  lengn,  that 
they  could  not  walk  tili  they  were  fastened  to  their  knees 
with  chains.  Luxury  improving  on  this  ridiculous  mode, 
these  chains  the  English  beau  of  the  fourteenth  century 
had  Made  of  gold  snd  silver ;  but  the  grotesque  fashion  did 
Ml  Ibiish  here ;  for  the  tops  of  their  shoos  were  carved  in 


the  manner  of  a  church  window, 
riod  were  not  less  fantastical. 


The  ladies  af  that  pa* 


The  wild  variety  of  dresses  worn  in  the  reign  of  Henr 
VIII,  is  alluded  to  in  a  print  of  a  naked  Englishman  holt^ 
ing  a  piece  of  cloth  hanging  on  his  right  arm,  and  a  pair  of 
shears  in  his  left  nana.  It  was  invented  by  Andrrw 
Borde,  a  facetious  wit  of  those  days.  The  print  bears  th« 
following  inscription  :— 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  sund  here, 
Musing  in  my  mind,  what  rayment  I  shall  wc:e . 
For  now  I  will  were  this,  and  now  I  will  were  ih'ai. 
And  now  I  will  were,  whai  I  cannot  tell  what. 
At  a  lower  period,  about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  are 
presented  with  a  curious  picture  of  a  man  of  fashion.  I 
make  this  extract  from  Puttenham's  very  scarce  work  oo 
The  Art  of  Poetry,  p.  £60.  This  author  was  a  travelled 
courtier,  and  has  interspersed  his  curious  work  with  many 
lively  anecdotes,  and  correct  pictures  of  the  limes. — This 
is  his  fantastical  beau  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  *  May  k 
not  seeme  enough  for  a  courtier  to  know  how  to  wtm^  • 
featfuf  Knd  adhu  cappe  aflaunt ;  his  chain  ea  wekvpe  ;  a 
straight  bnukin^  at  Ingiete ;  a  loose  a  la  TTwr^meaque  ;  the 
cape  alia  Spemiota;  the  breech  a  la  /Vaa^oif,  and  by 
twentie  manor  of  new-fashioned  garmems,  to  dtsguise  his 
body  and  his  face  with  as  many  countenances,  whereof  it 
seems  there  be  many  that  make  a  very  arte  and  studie, 
who  can  show  himseife  most  fine,  I  will  not  say  most  fool- 
ish or  ridicttloiis.'  So  that  a  beau  of  those  limes  wore  in 
the  same  dress  a  grotesque  mixture  of  all  the  fashions  in 
the  world.  About  the  same  period  the  Itos  ran  in  a  diSe- 
root  course  in  France.  There,  fashion  consisted  in  aa 
aflfected  negligence  of  dress ;  for  Montaigne  honestly  la- 
ments in  Book  i.  Cap.  S5— '  I  have  never  yet  been  apt  to 
imiute  the  tugligeni  garb  which  b  yet  observable  amonv 
the  yoiia#  men  of  our  time ;  to  wear  my  etodfc  en  swe  sfceni- 
der,  m^r  MnnH  en  ofiu  ndt^  and  ons  iftaddmg  in  something 
men  duorder  than  the  other,  meant  to  express  a  manly  dis- 
dain of  such  exotic  ornaments,  and  a  contempt  of  art.* 

The  fashions  of  the  Eiixabethan  age  have  been  chroni- 
cled by  honest  John  Stowe.  Stowe  was  originally  a  imiite 
and  when  he  laid  down  the  shears  and  took  up  the  pen, 
the  taste  and  curiosity  for  dress  was  still  retained.  Me  is 
the  grave  chronicler  of  matters  not  grave.    The  chronolo* 

fy  of  ruflTs,  and  tufted  taffetas ;  the  revolution  of  steel  po- 
ing-sticks,  instead  of  the  bone  or  wood  used  by  the  laun- 
dresses ;  the  invasion  of  shoe  buckles,  and  the  toul  rout 
of  shoe  roses ;  that  grand  adventure  of  a  certain  Flemish 
lady,  who  introduced  the  art  of  starching  the  ruffs  with 
a  yellow  tinge  into  Britain ;  while  Mrs  Mountague  emu- 
lated her  in  the  royal  favour,  by  presenting  her  highness 
the  queen  with  a  pair  of  black*  ailk  stockings,  instead  ol 
her  cloth  hose,  which  her  majesty  now  forever  reiected ; 
the  heroic  achievemenu  of  the  Right  Honourable  Ed- 
ward de  Vere,  Eari  of  Oxford,  who  first  brought  from 
luly  the  whole  mystery  and  craft  of  perfumery,  and  costly 
washes ;  and  among  other  pleasant  things  brides,  a  per- 
fumed jerkin,  a  pairfof  perfumed  gloves  trimmed  with 
roses,  in  which  the  oueen  took  such  delight,  that  she  was 
actually  pictured  with  those  gloves  on  her  royal  hands,  and 
for  many  years  after,  the  scent  was  called  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford's Penume.  These,  and  other  occurrences  as  memo- 
rable, receive  a  pleasant  kind  of  historical  pomp  in  theinft- 
portant,  and  not  incurious,  narrative  of  the  antiquary  and 
the  Uilor.  The  toilet  of  Elizabeth  was  indeed  an  altar  of 
devotion,  of  which  she  was  the  idol,  and  all  her  ministers 
were  her  votaries ;  it  was  the  coign  of  coquetry,  and  tba 

KMen  age  of  millinery !  But  of  grace  and  elegance,  they 
d  not  the  slightest  feeling !  There  is  a  print  by  Vertue, 
of  (^ueen  Elizabeth  going  in  a  procession  to  Lord  Huns- 
don.  This  procession  is  led  by  Lady  Himsdon,  who  no 
doubt  was  the  leader  likewise  of  the  fashions;  but  it  is 
impossible,  with  our  ideas  of  grace  and  comfort,  not  to 
commiserate  this  unfortunate  lady,  whose  sUnding-up  wire 
ruff,  rising  above  her  head ;  whose  sUys  or  boddice,  so 
long  waisted  aa  to  reach  to  her  knees,  and  the  circumfer^ 
ence  of  her  large  hoop  farthingale,  which  seems  to  enclose 
her  in  a  capacious  tub,  mark  ner  out  as  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  martyrs  of  ancient  modes.  The  amorous  Sir 
Waller  Raleigh  must  have  found  some  of  her  maids  </ 
honour  the  most  impregnable  fortification  his  gallant  spirit 
ever  assailed :  a  amp  de  mam  was  impossible. 

I  shall  transcribe  from  old  Stowe  a  few  extracts,  which 
may  amuse  the  reader ; 

*InHhe  second  yeere  (|f  Queen  Elisabetb  1500,  her 
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J  MisCrit  Mountague,  presented  ber  majestie 
far  a  Dew  veere*a  giTl,  a  pdrt  of  blaek  nft  knit  aloeking§t 
!he  «hich,'after  a  few  days  wearine,  pleased  her  highness 
Mwell,  that  she  sent  for  Misiris  Mountague,  and  asked 
her  where  she  had  them,  and  if  she  could  help  her  lo  any 
more,  who  answered,  "  I  made  them  very  carefully  of 
porpose  only  f^ir  Vour  majestie,  and  seeing  these  please 
▼411  so  well,' I  will  presenlJF  set  more  in  hand."  **  Do  so, 
'(qooih  the  queene.)  for  indied  I  like  safte  stoe^'n^s  so  welL 
beeaue  Aey  vepkaaamt,  Mne,  and  ddieaU,  thai  heneefarth  M 
mil  wv  as  store  cloth  siockins" — and  from  that  time  uoto 
her  deafb  the  oaeene  never  wore  any  more  doih  Aosc,  but 
noljfiike  sYockins;  for  you  shall  understand  that  King 
Hearr  the  Eight  did  weare  onely  cloth  hose,  or  hose  cut 
out  dt  eil-broade  taffatv,  or  that  by  great  chance  there 
came  a  pair  of  SpaniJi  sUke  atocUns  from  Spain.  King 
Edward  the  Sizte  had  a  pojfre  of  long  SpanM  mfhtttotk- 
mg»  sent  bim  for  a  great  jnttni,  Duke^  daughters  then 
wore  gowns  of  satten        ~  •  •        — 


eatvreeenL 

Q»  Bridges  (Bruges)  upon  solemn 

dayes."  Cushens,  and  window  pillows  of  wetvet  and  da^ 


maske,  formerly  only  princely  furniture,  now  be  rery  plen- 
teoQs  in  most  cMizene' houses.* 

*  Millooers  or  haberdashers  bad  not  then  any  ^/oiwsiiBi- 
bngdereiy  or  trimmed  with  gold,  or  silke;  neither  coki 


Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
him  floves,  aweefe  bi 
<Kber  pleasant  things 


from  Italy,  and  brought  with 


him  floves,  aweefe  baggeiL  a  perfumed  leather  jerkin,  and 
«(ber  pleasant  things ;  ano  that  yeere  the  queene  had  a 
fair  of  perfumed  glores  trimmed  onely  with  four  tuffes,  or 


ther  allowance.  A  learned  Scotch  professor  infor«Md 
me,  on  my  po'mting  out  this  passase,  that  white  wine  wu 
used  for  those  purposes.  They  aTs«i  made  a  bath  of  milk* 
Elder  beauties  bathed  in  wine,  to  get  rid  of  their  wrinkles ; 
and  perhaps  not  «vithout  reason,  wme  being  a  great  astrui* 
gent.  Unwrinkled  beauties  bathed  in  milk,  to  preserve 
the  softness  and  sleekness  of  the  skin.  Our  venerable 
beauties  of  the  Elisabethan  age  were  initiated  coquettes  ; 
and  the  mysteries  of  their  toilette  might  be  worth  uoveiU 

The  reign  of  Charles  II  was  the  dominion  of  Freneh 
fashions.  In  some  respects  the  taste  was  a  little  lightefi 
but  the  moral  effect  of  dress,  and  which  no  doubt  it  has, 
was  much  wone.  The  dress  of  this  French  queen  was 
very  inflammatory;  and  the  nudity  of  the  beauties  of  th« 
portrait  painter.  Sir  Peter  Lely,  has  been  observed.  The 
queen  or  Charles  II  eiposed  her  breast  and  shoulders  wiib> 
out  even  the  glans  of  the  lightest  gauxe ;  and  the  tucker 
instead  of  standing  up  on  her  bosom,  is  with  licentious 
boklness  turned  down,  and  lies  npon  her  stays.  This  cus- 
tom of  baring  the  bosom  was  much  exclaimed  against  by 
the  authors  of  that  age.  That  honest  divine,  Richard 
Baxter,  wrote  a  preface  to  a  book,  entitled  <  A  just  and 
seasonable  reprehension  of  naked  breasts  and  shoulders.' 
In  167S  a  book  was  published,  entitled,  *  New  instructions 
behaviour,  and  also  a  discourse 


roies  of  coloured  silk.  The  queene  tooke  such  pleasure  in 
those  glofes,  that  she  was  pictured  with  those  gloves  upon 
her  kuides,  and  for  many  years  after,  it  was  called  **  The 
Earl  of  Ozfofd's  perfume.^ ' 

In  such  a  chronology  of  fashions,  an  event  not  less  Im- 
portant surely,  was  the  origin  of  starching  ;  and  here  we 
find  it  treated  with  the  utmost  historical  diinity. 

*  Id  the  year  1564,  Mistris  Dinghen  Van  den  Plasse, 
\wM  at  Taenen  in  Flaunders,  daughter  to  a  worshipful 
kBi|ht  of  that  province,  with  her  husband  came  tu  London 
lor  their  better  safeties,  and  there  professed  herselfe  a 
starcher,  wherein  she  exceJledjUnto  whom  her  owno  nation 
pretcDtly  repaired,  and  payed  her  very  liberally  for  her 
worke.  Some  very  few  of  the  best  and  most  curious 
wives  of  that  time,  observing  the  neatness  and  delicacy  of 
the  Dotch  for  whiteness  and  fine  wearing  of  linen,  made 
them  cambricke  ruffes,  and  sent  them  to  Mistris  Dinghen 
to  starche,  and  after  awhile  they  made  them  ruffes  of  lawn, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  stuff  most  strange,  and  wonder- 
fall,  and  thereupon  arose  a  general  acoffe  or  by-word,  that 
shortly  they  wodd  make  ruffes  of  a  spider's  web :  and  then 
they  hegan'tn send  their  daughters  aiid  nearest  kinswomen 
to  Mistris  Dinghen  to  leame  how  to  starche ;  her  usuall 
price  was  at  that  lime,  fours  or  five  pound,  lo  leach  them 
how  to  starche,  and  twenty  shillings  how  to  seeth  starche.' 
Thus  Italy,  Hofland,  and  France,  supplied  us  with 
rach  fashions  and  refinements.  But  in  those  days  they 
were,  as  I  have  shown  from  Puttenham,  as  extravagant 
dressers  as  any  of  their  present  supposed  degenerate  de- 
■oniriayts,  Stowe  affords  us  another  curious  extract. 
*Divei^  noble  personages  made  them  ruffes,  a  fullquarter 
af  a  ycarde  decpe,  and  two  lengthe  in  one  ruffe.  This  f»- 
■Inoo  in  London  was  called  the  French  fashion :  but  when 
Ea^ishmen  came  to  Paris  the  French  knew  it  not,  and  in 
dowioa  called  it  the  English  monster.'  An  exact  parallel 
this  of  many  of  our  own  Parisian  modes  in  the  present 
^y;  and  a  circumstance  which  shows  the  same  rivality 
in  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Etixabeth,  as  in  that  of  George 
the  Fourth. 

This  was  the  golden  period  of  eoemetica.  The  beaux 
of  that  dav,  it  is  evident,  tised  the  abonunable  art  of  paint- 
ing their  facet  as  well  as  the  women.  Our  old  comedies 
wound  wiik  perpetual  allusions  to  oils,  tinctures,  quint- 
mnees,  pomatums,  perfiimes,  paint,  white  and  red,  lus. 
One  of  their  prim*  cosmetics  was  a  frequent  use  of  the 
hath,  and  the  appticatioooT  wine.  Strutt  quotes  from  an 
oUm  a  redpe  to  make  the  face  of  a  beautifiil  red  colour. 
Ths  person  mn  to  be  in  a  bath  that  he  might  perspire, 
tnd  afterwards  wash  his  face  with  wine,  and  *  so  should 
Mboth  laire  and  roddv.'  In  Mr  Lodge's  <  llhistrarions  of 
mA  History,'  I  observe  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
^rswihnrv,  who  hid  the  keeping  of  the  unfortunate 
Qnesn  ol  Scote.  The  eaH  notices  that  the  queen  bathed 
»«iH,  Md  eonpluM  oTtbe  expense,  and  requires  a  fur- 


uuto  youth  for  their 

le  innovations  of  habits  and  dressing ;   against  powder^ 
ing  of  hair,  naked  breasts,  black  spots,  (or  patches,)  and 


other  unseemly  customs.'  A  whimsical  fashion  now  pre- 
vailed among  the  ladies,  of  strangely  ornamenting  ineir 
faces  with  amindance  of  black  patches  cut  into  grotesque 
forms,  such  as  a  coach  and  horses,  owls,  rings,  siws, 
moons,  crowns,  cross  and  crosslets.  The  author  has  pre- 
fixed two  ladies'  heads ;  the  one  representing  Virtue,  and 
the  other  Vice.  Virtue  is  a  ladjr  modestlv  habited,  with 
a  blai^  velvet  hood,  and  plain  white  kerchief  nn  her  neck, 
with  a  border.  Vice  wears  no  handkerchief,  her  stays 
cut  low,  so  that  they  displav  great  part  of  the  breasts  ;  and 
a  variety  of  fantastical  patches  on  her  face. 

The  innovation  of  fashions  in  the  reign  of  Chsrles  II, 
were  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  remains  of  those 
strict  puritans,  who  now  could  only  pour  out  their  bile  in 
ruch  solemn  admnnitions.  They  sflVcred  all  possible 
plainness  and  sanctity.  When  courtiers  wore  monstrous  ^ 
wigs,  they  cut  their  Kair  short ;  when  they  adopted  hats, 
with  broad  plumes,  they  clapped  on  round' black  capa,  and 
screwed  up  their  pale  retiKious  faces  ;  and  when  rhoe- 
biickles  were  revived,  they  wore  strings  to  their  shoes. 
The  sublime  Milton,  perhaps,  exulted  in  his  intrepidttv  ol 
still  wearing  latchetAJ  The  Tatler  ridicules  Sir  WiHiaa 
Whitlncke  for  his  singiilarity  in  still  affecting  thrm.  *  Thou 
dear  Will  Shoestring,  how  shall  I  draw  thee  ?  Thnu  dear 
outside,  will  you  be  combing  vour  wie,  plaving  with  your 
box,  or  picking  your  teeth,  Ice.  Wigs  and  snuff-boxes 
were  then  the  rage.  Steele'e  own  wis,  it  is  recorded 
made  at  one  time  a  considerable  part  of  his  annual  expen- 
diture. His  larce  black  periwig  cost  him,  even  at  that 
day,  not  less  than  forty  guineas !— We  wear  nothing  at 
present  in  this  decree  of  extravagance.  But  such  a  wig 
was  the  idol  of  fashion,  and  they  were  performing  peniet- 
uallv  their  worship  with  infinite  self-complacencv  ;  then 
combing  their  wig«  in  public  was  the  very  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry and  rank.  The  hero  of  Richarflson,  youthful  and 
elegant  as  he  wished  him  to  be,  is  represented  waiting  at 
an  assignation  jind  describing  his  sufferings  in  bad  weather 
by  lamenting  that  <  his  wig  and  his  linen  were  dripping 
with  the  hoar  frost  dissolvinc  on  them.'  Even  Betty,  Cla- 
rissa's lady's  maid,  is  described  as  *  topping  on  her  snuff- 
box,* and  frequently  taking,  snuff.  At  this  time  nothing 
was  so  monstrous  as  the  head-dresses  of  the  ladies  in 
Ctueen  Anne's  reign ;  they  formed  a  kind  of  edifice  ol 
three  stories  high ;  and  a  fashionable  lady  of  that  day 
much  resembles  the  mythological  figure  of  Cybelo,  *m 
mother  of  the  gods,  with  three  towers  on  her  head. 

It  is  not  worth  noticing  the  changes  in  fashion,  unless  to 
ridicule  them.  However,  there  are  some  who  find  amuse- 
ment in  these  records  of  luxurious  idleness ;  these  thou- 
sand and  one  follies !  Modem  fashions,  till  very  lately  a 
purer  taste  has  obtained  atnong  our  females,  were  gene- 
rally mere  copies  of  obsolete  ones,  and  rarely  originally 
fontastical.  The  dress  of  some  of  our  beaux  will  onlv  be 
known  in  a  few.  yesrs  hence  bv  their  caricamres.  In  1751 
the  dre^a  of  a  dandy  is  described  in  the  Innpecfor.  A 
Uaek  velvet  coal,  a  green  and  silver  waistcoat,  yellow  vel- 
vet hrecdwt,  ud  Mue  stockings.    This  too  was  the  ctm 
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oT  black  flilk  breechet ;  an  extraordinary  novelty,  against 
which  '  some  frowsy  people  attempted  to  raise  up  worsted 
in  emulation.'  A  satirical  writer  has  described  a  buck 
about  forty  years  ago ;  one  could  hardly  have  suspected 
stich  a  gentleman  to  have  been  one  of  our  contemporaries. 
*  A  coal  of  li^ht  green,  with  slenTes  too  small  for  tne  arms, 
and  buttons  too  big  for  the  sleeves ;  a  pair  of  Manchester 
fine  stuff  breeches,  without  money  in  the  pockets  ;  clouded 
fcilk  stockings,  but  no  legs :  a  club  of  hair  behind  larger 
than  the  head  that  carries  it ;  a  hat  of  the  size  of  sixpence 
on  a  block  not  worth  a  farthing.* 

As  this  article  may  probably  arrest  the  volatile  eyes  of 
my  fair  readers,  let  me  be  permitted  to  felicitate  ihem  on 
their  improvement  in  elegance  in  the  forms  of  their  dress ; 
and  (he  taste  and  knowledge  of  art  which  they  frequently 
exhibit.  But  let  me  remind  them  that  there  are  certain 
principles  independent  of  all  fashions,  which  must  be  eher- 
ifihed  at  all  times.  Tacitus  remarks  of  Poppea,  the  con- 
sort of  Nero,  that  she  concealed  a  part  of  her  face ;  to  the 
end  that,  the  imagination  having  niller  play  by  irritating 
curiosity,  they  might  think  higher  of  her  beauty,  than  if 
the  whole  of  her  face  had  been  exposed.  The  sentiment 
IS  beautifully  expressed  by  Tasso,  and  it  will  not  be  diflS- 
cnlt  to  remember  it  >— 

*  Non  copre  sue  bellexze,  e  non  I'espose.' 

I  conclude  by  preserving  a  poem,  written  in  my  youth, 
not  onl^r  because  the  great  poet  of  this  age  has  honoured  it 
by  placing  it  in  *  The  English  Minstrelsy,'  but  as  a  me- 
morial of  some  fashions  which  have  become  extinct  in  my. 
own  days. 

STANZAS, 

Addreued  to  LaurUf  mtreating  her  not  to  Painty  to  Povodtn 
or  to  GasM,  but  to  rttreat  into  tho  Country, 
Ah,  Laura!  quit  the  noisy  lown^ 

And  Fashion's  persecuting  reign ; 
Health  wanders  on  the  breezy  down, 

And  Science  on  the  silent  plain. 
How  long  from  Art's  reflected  hues 

Shalt  thou  a  mimic  charm  receive  ? 
Believe,  my  fair !  the  faiiUful  muse, 

They  spoil  the  blush  they  cannot  give. 
Must  ruthless  art,  with  torturous  steel, 

Thy  artless  locks  of  goM  deface. 
In  serpent  folds  their  charms  conceal, 

Ana  spoil,  at  every  touch,  a  grace. 
Too  sweet  thy  youth's  enchanting  bloom, 

To  waste  on  midnight's  sordid  crews : 
Let  wrinkled  age  the  night  consume  : 

For  age  has  but  its  hoards  to  lose ! 
Sacred  to  love  and  sweet  repose, 

Behold  that  trellis'd  bower  is  nigh ! 
That  bower  the  lilac  walls  enclose. 

Safe  from  pursuing  ScandaPs  eye. 
There,  as  in  every  lock  of  gold 

Some  flower  of  pleasing  hue  I  weave, 
A  goddess  shall  the  muse  behold. 

And  many  a  votive  sigh  shall  heave. 
So  the  rude  Tartar's  holy  rite 

A  feeble  mortal  once  array'd  ; 
Then  trembled  in  that  mortal's  sight. 

And  own'd  divine  (he  power  he  made.* 

▲  BX5ATX   or  JXSUITS. 

In  a  book  intituled  *  Inter^ts  et  Maxiroes  des  Princes  et 
des  Etats  Souverains,  par  M.  Le  Due  de  Rohan ;  Co- 
logne, 1606,'  an  anecdote  is  recorded  concerning  the  j»> 
suits ;  so  much  the  more  curieus,  as  neither  Puffencforf 
nor  Vertot  have  noticed  it  in  their  histories,  though  its  au- 
thoritv  cannot  be  higher. 

When  Sigismond,  king  of  Sweden,  was  elected  king  of 
Poland,  he  made  a  ireaiv  with  the  states  of  Sweden,  by 
which  he  obliged  himselr  to  pass  every  fifth  year  in  that 
kingdom.  By  bis  wars  with  the  Ottoman  court,  with  Mus- 
covy, and  Tartarv,  obliged  to  remain  in  Poland  to  encoun- 
ter such  powerful  enemies,  he  failed,  during  fifteen  years, 
«r  accomplishing  his  promise.  To  remedy  this  in  some 
shape,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits,  who  liad  gained  the 
■■cendant  over  him,  he  created  a  senate  to  reskle  at 

*  The  Lama,  or  Ood  of  the  Tarurs,  Is  composed  g>f  such 
ftail  materlsla  as  mere  monatity  :  contrived,  howeveif  by  the 
MNver  of  priestcraft,  to  appeif  immorul ;  the  succession  of 
bamas  never  falling ! 


Stockholm,  composed  of  lr«rty  chosen  Jesuits,  to  deci^  «■ 
every  affair  of  state.  He  published  a  dectaratkm  is  tbeii 
favour,  presented  them  with  letters-patent,  and  invested 
them  With  the  royal  authority. 

While  this  senate  of  Jesuits  was  at  Danrzic  vrmitinf  for 
a  fair  wind  to  set  sail  for  Stockholm,  he  pubttsheil  an  edict, 
that  they  should  receive  them  as  bis  own  royal  perstm.  A 
public  council  was  immediatelv  held.  Charles,  the  udc1«  d 
Sigismond,  the  prelates,  and  ihe  lords,  resolved  to  prepmim 
for  them  a  splendid  and  magnificent  entry. 

But  in  a  private  council,  they  came  to  very  contrary 
resolutions:  for  the  prince  said, -he  couM  not  bear  ifrtat  a 
senate  of  priests  should  command,  in  preference  f  o  all  the 
honours  and  authority  of  so  many  princes  auad  lords,  na- 
tive* of  the  country.  All  the  others  agreed  ^nritb  him  ia 
rejecting  this  holy  senate.  The  archbishop  ro:se,  and 
said,  *  Since  Sigismond  has  disdained  to  bo  our  fcin^,  we 
also  must  not  acknowledge  him  as  such ;  auid  from  this 
moment  we  should  no  longer  consider  ourselres  as  lus 
subjects.  His  authority  is  in  tiMpeneo,  because  he  hae  be- 
stowed it  on  the  Jesuits  who  form  this  senate.  The  peo- 
ple have  not  yet  acknowledged  them.  In  this  interval  of 
resignation  on  the  one  side,  and  assumption  of  the  other 
I  absolve  you  all  of  the  fidelity  the  king  may  claim  fratr 

fou  as  his  Swedish  subjects.*  When  he  had  said  ihtx,  th 
^rince  of  Bithynia  addrrasing  himself  to  Prince  Charles 
uncle  of  the  king,  said,  *  t  own  no  other  kin^  tH'an  yoa, 
and  I  believe  you  are  now  obliged  to  receive  us  sts  roar  af- 
fectionate subjects,  and  to  assist  us  to  hunt  these' vemya 
from  the  state.'  All  the  others  joined  him,  and  ackoov^ 
ledged  Charles  as  their  lawful  monarch. 

Having 'resolved  to  keep  their  declaration  for  some  time 
secret,  they  deliberated  in  what  manner  they  were  to  re- 
ceive and  to  precede  this  senate  in  their  entry  into  the 
harbour,  who  were  now  on  board  a  great  galleon,  which 
had  anchored  two  leagues  from  Stockholm  that  they 
might  enter  more  magnificently  in  the  night,  when  the  fire^ 
works  they  had  prepared  would  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  About  the  time  of  their  reception.  Prince 
Charles,  accompanied  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  vessels, 
appeared  before  the  senate.  Wheeling  about  and  fomirng 
a  caracol  of  ships,  they  discharged  a  volley,  and  emptied 
all  their  cannon  on  the  galleon  of  this  senate,  which  had 
its  sides  pierced  through  with  the  balls.  The  galleon  i im- 
mediately filled  with  water  and  sunk,  without  one  of  the 
unfortunate  Jesuits  being  assisted ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
assailants  cried  to  them  that  this  was  the  time  to  perform 
some  miracle,  such  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  fo- 
dia  and  Japan ;  and  if  they  chose,  they  could  waft  on  the 
waters ! 

The  report  of  the  cannon  and  the  smoke  which  ihs 
powder  occasioned,  prevented  either  the  cries  or  the  sub- 
mersion of  the  holjT  fathers  from  beine  observed ;  and  as  if 
they  were  conducting  the  senate  to  the  town,  Charles  en- 
tered triumphantly ;  went  into  the  church,  where  they 
sung  TV  Deum;  and  to  condode  the  night,  he  partook  of 
the  entertainment  which  had  been  prepared  for  this  ill* 
fated  senate. 

The  Jesuits  of  the  city  of  Stockholm  having  come,  about 
midnight,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  fathers  of  the  se- 
nate, perceived  their  loss.  They  directly  posted  up  pla- 
cards of  excommunication  against  Charles  and  his  adner- 
ents,  who  had  caused  the  senate  of  Jesuits  to  perish. 
They  solicited  the  people  to  rebel :  but  they  were  sooa 
expelled  the  city,  and  Cnarlea  made  a  public  profession  of 
Lutheranism. 

Sigiamond,  king  of  Poland,  began  a  war  with  Charles 
in  1C04,  which  lasted  two  years.  Distiirbed  bv  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Tartars,  the  Muscovites,  and  the  Cossacks,  a 
truce  was  concluded ;  but  Sigismoud  lost  both  his  crownst 
by  hia  bigoted  attachment  toRonaa  Catholicism. 


THX  LOVBK'B  RBAaT. 


The 


ite  narrauve  v 

ctpali  ,  .    . 

in  several  modrm  poems.    It  is  probable,  that  the  trus 

history  will  be  acceptable  for  ha  tender  and  a 

dent,  to  the  fair  reader. 

I  find  it  in  some  shape  related  by  Howel,  in  bis  <  Fai 
Letters,'  in  one  addressed  to  Ben  Jomoa.    He  i 
mends  it  to  him  as  a  subject  <  wbidi  peradventure  you  ma; 
make  use  of  in  your  way ;'  and  conciudes  by  sayiag,  *  hi 
my  opinion,  which  vails  to  yoQi;^,  thit  ia  choice  and  rick 
Digitized  t 
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mtf  for  JOB  to  pot  upon  your  fcioa  and  make  a  curiofm 
wboT.' 

The  Lord  De  Coaey,  vassal  to  th«  Count  De  Cham- 
pafse,  was  ooo  of  the  most  accomplished  vouihs  of  his 
tine.  He  lotcd,  with  an  excess  of  passioiD,  the  lady  of  the 
Lord  Dii  Fajel,  who  felt  a  reciprocal  affectioo.  With  the 
most  pmgnam  grief  thia  lady  heard  from  h«>r  lorer,  that  he 
liad  resoivfid  lo  accompany  the  kiof  and  the  Count  De 
Charapafne  to  the  wars  of  the  Holv  Land ;  but  she  would 
not  oppcse  his  wishes,  because  she  hoped  that  his  abeeoce 
mifht  ifasipaie  the  jealousy  of  her  husband.  The  time 
•f  departnre  having  come,  these  two  lovers  parted  with 
eonows  of  the  most  lively  tenderness.  The  lady,  in  quit- 
tin*  k&  kwer,  presented  him  with  some  rinn,  some  dia- 
BNiid^  and  with  a  string  that  she  had  woven  herself  of  bis 
own  hair,  intermized  with  silk  and  buttons  of  krge  pearls, 
to  serve  him,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  to  tie 
a  mscnifioeot  hood  which  covered  his  helmet.  This  he 
gntefMj  accepted. 

In  Paiestine,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  1191,  in  gloriously 
istendiag  the  ramparts,  he  received  a  wound,  which  was 
declared  mortal.  He  employed  the  few  moments  he  had 
to  live  in  writing  to  the  Lady  Du  Fayel ;  and  he  poured 
lorth  the  fervour  of  his  soul.  He  ordered  his  squire  to 
embalm  bis  heart  after  his  death,  and  to  convey  it  to  bis 
beloved  Bnistrem,  with  the  presents  he  had  received  from 
ker  hands  in  qoittinf  her. 

The  sqiiire,  faithful  to  tb^  dying  injunction  of  his  mas* 
ler,  returned  to  Prance,  lo  present  the  heart  and  the  pro* 
seals  to  the  lady  of  On  Fayel.    But  when  he  approached 
the  castle  of  this  lady,  he  concealed  lumself  in^he  neigh* 
booring  wood,  till  he  could  find  some  favourable  moment 
to  complete  his  promise.    He  had  the  mialbrtune  to  be  ob- 
served by  Uie  husband  of  thu  lady,  who  recognised  him, 
and  who  imanediately  suspected  hie  came  in  search  of  his 
wife  with  some  messafe  from  his  master.    He  threatened 
to  d«prive  him  of  his  life,  if  he  did  not  divulge  the  occasion 
of  his  return.     The  squire  assured  him  that  his  master 
was  demd ;  but  Du  Fayel  not  believing  it,  drew  his  sword 
SD  hiia.     This  man,  frightened  at  the  peril  in  which  he 
fcond  nimself,  confessed    everything;  and  pot  into  his 
hands  the  heart  aod  letter  of  his  master.    Du  Fayel, 
prompted  by  the  fellest  reven|(e,  ordered  his  cook  to  mince 
the  heart ;  and  having  mixed  it  with  meat,  he  caused  a 
ragooK  to  be  made,  which  he  knew  pleased  the  taste  of  his 
wife,  and  bad  it  served  to  her.    The  lady  ate  heartily  of 
the  dish.    After  the  repast,  Du  Fayel  inquired  of  his  wife 
if  she  had  found  the  ragout  according  to  her  taste :  she 
answered  him  that  she  had  found  it  excellent*    *  It  is  for 
this  reaaoOf  that  I  caused  it  to  be  served  toyou,  for  it  is  a 
Umd  of  meat  which  you  very  much  liked.    You  have,  Ma^ 
dam,'  the  aavase  Du  Favei  continued,  eaten  the  heart  of 
the  Lord  DeCoucv.*    Bui  this  she  wouM  net  believe,  till 
he  showed  her  the  letter  of  ber  lover,  with  the  string  of  his 
hair,  and  the  Amends  she  had  given  him.    Then  shud- 
dering in  the  anguish  of  her  sensations,  and  urged  by  the 
darkest  despair,  she  told  him — '  It  is  true  that  I  loved  that 
heart,  hecanse  it  merited  to  be  loved ;  for  never  couM  it 
Snd  its  snperior ;  and  since  I  have  eaten  of  so  noble  a 
meat,  and  that  my  stomadi  is  the  tomb  of  so  precious  a 
heart,  1  wUl  lake  care  that  nochtng  of  inferior  worth  shall 
ever  be  mixed  with  it.'    Chief  and  passion  choaked  her 
ntteranoB.     She  retired  to  her  chamber;  she  closed  the 
door  fer  ever ;  and  refusing  to  accept  of  consolation  or  food, 
the  amiable  victim  expired  on  the  fonrth  day. 

TRB  HISTOmr  OF  flLOVSS. 

The  present  learned  and  curious  dissertation  is  compil- 
ed from  the  papers  of  an  ingenious  antiquary,  from  the 
*  Present  9tate  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,'  Vol.  X,  p. 
t88. 

The  antiquity  of  this  part  of  dress,  will  form  our  first 
and  we  shall  llien  show  its  various  uses  in  the  se- 


ll ages  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  MMgined  that  rioves  are  noticed  in  the  106th 
Plmfan,  where  the  royal  pra^et  declares,  he  will  cast  his 
siss  over  Edon ;  and  still  ferther  back,  supposing  them  to 
be  wed  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  Rulh  iv,  7,  where  the 
iwlum  is  wMieed  of  amaa  taking  off* his  sAse  and  giYing  it 
le  his  M^hhom',  as  a  p|«dge  for  redeeming  or  exchanging 
■ny  thaw.  The  word  in  mese  two  texts  usually  translat- 
•dslat  hytheChaUse  parapbrast  in  the  latter,  is  render- 
id  gfass.  Casaahna  is  of  ophuon  that  gfeess  were  worn 
If  the  ChiMesnv,  from  the  word  here  mentioned  beii 
pkinsd  kiheTahmMl  Lexieoo,  f&s  olsCUiv  o/ 1^ 


But  are  not  these  mere  oonjecfiires,  and  has  not  the  Chal- 
dean parephrast  taken  a  libertv  in  his  version  ? 

Xemophim  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  ^fevss. 
Speaking  of  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  as  a  proof  of 
their  effeminacy,  he  observes,  that  not  satisfied  with  coveiw 
ing  their  head  and  their  feet,  thev  also  guarded  their  hands 
against  the  cold  with  tMdk  gloMt.  Horner^  describing 
Laertes  at  work  in  his  garden,  represents  him  with  glavm 
sn  kiM  kamU,  Is  teeyn  them  from  the  thnmt.  Varro,  an 
ancient  writer  is  an  evidence  in  favonr  of  their  antiquity 
among  the  Romans.  In  lib.  ii,  cap.  55,  de  Ar  RuMttea,  he 
saya,  that  olives  gathered  by  the  naked  hand,  are  prefera- 
ble to  those  gathered  with  gloom.  AtheiuBW  speaks  of  a 
celebrated  glutton  who  always  came  to  table  with  ghvm 
on  his  hamto,  that  he  might  be  able  lo  handle  and  eat  the 
meat  while  hot,  and  devour  more  than  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

These  authorities  show,  that  the  ancients  were  not 
strangers  to  the  use  of  gfoees,  though  their  use  was  not 
common.  In  a  hot  climate  to  wesr  gloves  implies  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  effeminacy.  V^e  can  more  clearly 
trace  the  earhr  use  of  gk>ves  in  northern  than  in  southern 
nations.  When  the  ancient  severity  of  manners  doclinrd, 
the  use  of  glove$  prevailed  among  the  Romans ;  bnt  not 
without  soipe  opposition  from  the  philosophers.  Afusuniut, 
a  philosopher,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  centur}^  of 
Christianity,  among  other  invectives  against  the  corrupt  inn 
of  the  ace,  savs  Ii  uahamefid  thai  ^amu  in  perfect  heaith 
Aamid  dadu  flknr  htPvU  and  feet  vnth  wft  ana  hairy  cover' 
rings.  Their  convenience,  however,  soon  made  the  use 
eeneral.  PHvy  the  younger  informs  us,  in  his  account  of 
his  uncle's  journey  lo  Vesuvius,  that  his  secretary  sat  by 
him  readv  to  write  down  whatever  occurred  remarkable  ; 
and  that  he  had  glovee  on  his  hands,  that  the  coldness  of 
the  weather  might  not  impede  his  business. 

In  the  beginnmg  of  the  ninth  century,  the  use  of  glove* 
was  become  so  universal,  that  even  the  church  thought  a 
regulation  in  that  part  of  dress  necessary.  In  the  rtien 
of  Lem*  U  Debomuire,  the  council  of  Aix  order(^j  that 
the  monks  should  only  wear  g'boss  made  of  sheep-akin. 

That  time  had  made  alterations  in  the  form  of  ihiji,  as 
in  all  other  apparel,  appears  from  the  old  pictures  and  mo- 
numents. 

Griovrs,  besides  their  original  design  for  a  covering  of  the 
hand,  have  been  employed  on  several  ereat  and  solemn 
occasions ;  as  in  the  ceremony  of  mvealitmre§f  in  bestow, 
ing  lands,  or  in  conferring  digniliee.  Giring  possession, 
bv  the  delivery  of  a  glove,  prevailed  in  several  parts  of 
Christendom  in  later  ages.  In  the  year  lOOt,  the  bishops 
of  Paderbom  and  Moncerco  were  put  into  possession  of 
their  sees  by  receivinjf  a  glove.  It  was  thought  sn  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  episcopal  habit,  that  some  abbots  in 
France  presuming  to  wear  gloves,  the  council  of  Poitiers 
interposed  in  the  affair,  and  forbad  them  the  use,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  ring  and  sandals ;  these  being  pecu- 
liar to  bishops,  who  frequently  wore  them  richly  adorned 
on  their  backs  with  jewels. 

Favin  observes,  that  the  custom  of  blessinf  glovee  at 
the  euronation  of  the  kings  of  France,  which  still  subsists, 
is  a  remain  of  the  eastern  practice  of  investiture  by  a 
glove,  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  ceremony  is  re- 
corded. The  unfortunate  ConnuUn  was  deprived  of  his 
crown  and  his  life  by  the  usurper  JUoiff/roy.  When  hav- 
ing ascended  the  scaffold,  the  injured  prince  lamenting  his 
hard  fate,  asserted  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  as  a  token 
of  investiture,  threw  his  glove  among  the  crowd,  entreat- 
ing it  might  be  conveyed  to  some  of  his  relations,  who 
woukl  revenge  his  death.  It  was  taken  up  by  a  knight, 
and  brought  to  Peter  King  of  Arragon,  who  in  virtue  of 
this  glove  was  afterwards  crowned  at  Palermo. 

As  the  delivery  of  gfeves  was  once  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony used  in  giring  possession,  so  the  depririnc  a  person 
of  tnem  was  a  mark  of  divesting  him  of  his  office,  and  of 
degradation.  The  Eari  of  Cariisle,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
wvd  the  Second,  impeached  of  holding  a  correspondence 
with  the  Scots,  was  condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor.  Wal- 
ungfaam,  relating  other  circumstances  of  his  degradation, 
says,  'His  spurs  were  cut  off  with  a  hatchet;  and  his 
^»ecs  and  shoes  were  taken  off",  Ite.' 

Another  use  of  fbess  was  in  a  duel ;  he  who  threw  one 
down,  was  by  this  act  understood  to  give  defiance,  and  he 
who  took  it  up,  to  accept  the  challenge. 

The  use  ^  single  Gomhaf,  at  first  designed  only  for  a 
trial  of  mnoeence,  like  the  ordeals  of  fire  and  water,  was 
m  succeeding  ages  praaised  for  deeidmf  nf^^ta^di  we> 
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perty.  CbiiUenging  by  the  glove  was  continued  down  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  aa  appears  by  ao  account  given  by 
Spelman  of  a  duel  appointed  to  be /ought  in  TothiU  Fieitb 
in  the  year  1571.  The  dispute'  was  concerning  some 
lands  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  plaintiffs  appeared  in 
court,  and  demanded  single  combat.  One  of  Uiem  threw 
down  his  ^/ooe,  which  the  other  immediately  taking  up, 
carried  it  off  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  the  day  of 
fighting  was  appointed ;  this  affair  was  bowever  adjusted 
by  the  queen's  judicious  interference. 

The  ceremony  is  still  practised  of  chaUenginjg  by  ^gbve 
at  the  coronaiiou  of  the  kin^s  of  England,  by  his  majesty's 
champion  entering  Westminister  Uall  completely  armed 
and  mounted. 

Challenging  by  the  glovt  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
the  world.  In  Germany,  on  receiving  an  affront,  to  send 
a  glove  to  the  offending  party,  is  a  challenge  to  a  duel. 

The  last  um  oCgltvee  was  for  carrying  we  Aoioft,  which 
is  vsry  ancient.  In  former  times,  pnnce;*  and  other  great 
men  took  so  much  pleasure  in  carrying  the  hawk  on  their 
hand,  that  some  of  them  have  cbbsen  to  be  represented  in 
this  attitude.  There  is  a  monument  of  Philip  the  First  of 
France  still  remaining;  on  which  he  is  represented  at 
length,  on  his  tomb,  holding  a  ^ioue  in  his  hand. 

Chambers  savs  that,  formerly,  judges  were  forbid  to 
wear  glovei  on  the  bench.  No  reason  b  assigned  for  this 
prohibition.  Ourjudgos  lie  under  no  such  restraint;  for 
ooth  they  and  the  rest  of  the  court  make  no  difficulty  of 
receiving  g^ovee  from  the  sheriffs,  whenever  the  session  or 
assize  concludes  without  any  one  receiving  sentence  of 
dt^ath,  which  is  called  a  maiden  ossiare  ;  a  custom  of  great 
antiquity. 

Our  curious  antiauary  has  preserved  a  singular  anec- 
dote concerning  gtovee.  Chambers  informs  us,  that  it  is 
not  safe  at  present  to  enter  the  stables  of  princes  without 
pulling  off  our  glovee.  He  does  not  tell  us  in  what  the 
danger  consists ;  but  it  is  an  ancient  established  custom  m 
Qermany,  that  whoever  enters  the  stables  of  a  prince,  or 
great  man,  with  his  glmee  on  his  hands,  is  obliged  to  for- 
feit them,  or  redeem  them  by  a  fee  to  the  servants.  The 
same  ctistom  is  observed  in  some  places  at  the  death  of 
the  stag ;  in  which  case  if  the  glovee  are  not  taken  off  they 
sre  redromed  by  money  given  to  the  huntsmen  and  keep- 
cr«.  The  French  kin^  never  failed  of  pulling  off  one  of 
his  glooee  on  that  occasion.  The  reason  of  this  ceremony 
seems  to  be  lost. 

We  meet  with  the  term  glooe-numey  in  our  old  records ; 
bv  which  is  meant,  money  given  to  servants  to  buy  gU>ve», 
This  probably  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  gitn'ag  a  pmr  of 
glovee^  to  signify  making  a  present  for  some  favour  or  ser- 
vice. 

Gough  in  his  *  Sepulchral  Monuments'  informs  us  that 
cloves  formed  no  part  of  the  female  dress  till  after  the  Re- 
formation ;  I  have  seen  some  so  late  as  Anne's  time  nch- 
ly  worked  and  embroidered. 

There  must  exist  in  the  Denny  family  some  of  the 
oldest  gloves  extant,  as  appears  by  the  following  glove 
anecdote. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Arran's  goods,  April  6th 
1759,  the  gloves  given  bv  Henry  VIII  to  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  were  sold  for  36/,  17s;  those  given  by  James 
I  to  his  son  Edward  Denny  for  22/,  4e ;  the  mittens  given 
by  Q,ueen  Elisabeth  to  Sir  Edward  Dennv's  Lady.  t6/, 
4s ;  all  which  were  bought  for  Sir  Thomas  Denny  of  Ire- 
Isnd  who  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  great  Sir 
Anthony  Denny,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry. 

mSLicB  or  SAirrs, 

When  felics  of  sainu 
mania  was  ontversal 
like  other  coHnetors^ 

enteruining  to  observe  the  singular  ardour  and  grasping 
avidity  of  some,  to  enrich  themselves  with  these  relijjious 
morsels,  their  little  discerment,  the  carious  impositions 
of  the  vender,  and  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  or  the  pur^ 
chaser.  The  prelate  of  the  place  sometimes  ordained  a 
fast  to  implore  God  that  they  might  not  be  cheated  with 
the  relics  of  saints,  which  he  sometimes  purchased  for  the 
holy  benefit  of  the  village  or  town. 

Ouilbert  do  Nogen  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  relict  of 
saints  ;  acknowledging  that  there  were  manjr  false  ones 
as  well  as  false  legends,  he  reprobates  the  inventors  of 
lying  mirades.  He  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  oo- 
I  of « iMtf  jf  o«r  Lord's  by  whieh  tba  asoikka  of  St. 


sainu  were  first  introduced,  the  relique- 
rsal :  they  bought  and  they  soM,  and 
■s,  made  no  scrapie  to  eloal  them.    It  is 


Medard  de  Soissons  pretended  to  operate  mirades.  H* 
asserts  that  this  pretension  is  as  chimerical  as  that  of  mt>m 
veral  persons,  who  believed  thev  possessed  the  navel,  «mi 
other  parts  less  decent  of<— the  body  of  Christ ! 

A  monk  of  Bergsvinck  has  given  a  history  of  the'  trab^ 
lation  of  Saint  Lewin,  a  virgin,  and  a  martyr  :  her  relicB 
were  brought  from  England  to  Bergs.  He  collected  wiib 
religious  care  the  facts  from  his  brethren,  espedalhr  Iroos 
the  conductor  of  these  relics  from  England.  Alter  tlM 
history  of  the  translation,  and  a  panegyric  of  the  nwm, 
ho  relates  the  miracles  performed  in  Flanders  sinoo  tk« 
arrival  of  her  relics.  The  prevail'mg  passions  of  the  timea 
to  possess  fragments  of  saints  is  welfmarked,  when  th«  mn» 
ihor  particularizes  with  a  certain  complacency  all  th« 
knavish  modes  they  used  to  carry  off  those  in  qnestioa. 
None  then  objected  to  this  sort  of  robbery ;  because  the 
gratification  of  the  reigning  passion  had' made  it  wotib 
while  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  monk  of  Cluny  has  given  a  history  of  the  iranslalioa 
of  the  body  of  St  Indalece,  one  of  the  earliest  Speniab- 
bishops  ;  written  by  order  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Juan  de  la 
Penna.  He  protests  he  advances  nothing  but  facts ;  hav- 
ing himself  seen,  or  learnt  from  other  witnesses,  aU  he  re- 
lates. It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  be  well  informed,  sine* 
it  was  to  the  monastry.ot  St  Juan  de  la  Penna  thattfa* 
holy  relics  were  transported,  and  tho^e  who  brought  iheas 
were  two  monks  of  that  house.  He  has  authenticated  hie 
minute  detail  of  drcumstances  by  giving  the  names  ofpof^ 
sons  and  places.  His  account  was  written  for  the  great 
festival  immediately  instituted  in  honour  of  this  translatiosc 
He  informs  us  of  the  miraculous  manner  by  which  thej 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  the  body  of  this  hishop 
and  the  different  plans  they  conccned  to  carry  it  cff. 
He  gives  the  itineranr  of  the  two  monks  who  accompanied 
the  holy  remains.  They  were  not  a  little  cheered  in 
their  long  journey  by  visions  and  miracles. 

Another  has  written  a  history  of  what  he  ^aUs  the  tranda* 
tion  of  the  relics  of  Saint  Magean  to  the  monastry  of  Ville- 
magne.  TVan^mtun  is  in  fact  only  a  softened  expreaaioM 
for  the  robbery  of  the  relics  of  the  saint  committed  by  two 
monks,  who  csrried  them  off  secretly  to  enrich  their  mon- 
any  artifice,  or  lie,  to 


!ry  ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  at  anj 
tpleteiheir  design.    They  thought 


permitted  to  acquire  these  fragments  of  mortsliiy,  which 
had  now  become  a  branch  of  commerce.  They  even  re- 
garded their  possessors  with  a  hostile  eye.  Such  was  the 
religious  opinion  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  centunr. 
Our  Canute  commissioned  his  agent  at  Rome  to  purchase 
SttiiU  Auguatine'e  arm  for  one  hundred  talents  of  silver 
and  one  of  gold !  a  much  larger  sum,  observes  Granger 
than  the  finest  statue  of  antiquity  would  have  then  sold  for. 

Another  monk  describes  a  strange  act  of  devotion  at- 
tested by  several  contemporary  writers.  When  the  saints 
did  not  readily  comply  with  the  prayers  of  their  votariea, 
they  flogged  their  relics  with  riids,  in  a  spirit  of  impa- 
tience which  they  conceived  was  proper  to  make  theaa 
bend  into  compliance. 

Theofiroy,  abbot  of  Eptemac,  to  raise  our  admiratioa 
relatea  the  dail]r  miracles  performed  by  the  relics  of  saints, 
their  ashes,  their  dothes,  or  other  morul  spoils,  and  even 
by  the  instruments  of  their  martyrdom.  He  inveighs 
against  that  luxury  of  ornaments  whioh  was  indulged  ud» 
der  a  religious  pretext ;  *  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
saints  are  desirous  of  such  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver. 
They  wish  not  that  we  should  raise  to  them  such  magnifi- 
cent churches,  to  exhibit  that  ingenious  order  of  pdlaia 
which  shine  with  gold^  nor  those  rich  ceilings,  nor  ihoee 
altars  sparkling  with  jewels.  They  desire  not  the  purple 
parchment  of  price  for  their  writings,  the  liquid  gold  te 
embellish  the  letters,  nor  the  precious  stones  to  decorate 
their  covers ;  while  you  have  such  little  care  for  the  min- 
isters of  the  altar.'  The  pious  writer  has  not  foi^ouea 
himee{f  in  this  partnership-account  with  the  eeumte. 

The  Roman  church  not  being  able  to  deny,  says  Bayk 
that  there  have  been  false  relics,  which  have  operated  mir> 
ades,  they  reply,  that  the  good  intentions  of  those  bc^ 
lievers  who  have  reooorse  to  them  obtained  from  God  ihif 
reward  for  their  good  faith !  In  the  same  spirit,  when  ir 
was  shown  that  two  or  three  bodies  of  the  same  saint  an 
said  to  exist  in  different  places,  and,  that  iharelbre  tho) 
all  could  not  bo  authentic ;  it  was  answered,  that  i1m| 
were  all  genuiaa !  for  God  had  multiplied  and  miraouloash 
reproduced  them  for  the  comfort  of  the  faithful !  A  ent^ 
ous  spodmen  of  tho  intdsraneo  of  good  mom. 
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When  me  Refbrmation  was  spread  in  Lithuania,  Prince 
Radiiril  was  so  affected  by  it,  that  he  went  in  penM>n  to 
pay  the  pope  all  possible  hoDours.  His  holiness  on  this 
occasion  presented  him  with  a  precious  box  of  relics.  The 
prince  having  relumed  home,  some  monks  entreated  pep> 
ra»ni>n  to  try  the  effect  of  these  relics  on  the  demoniac, 
who  had  hitiierto  resisted  every  kind  of  exorcism.  They 
wrre  brooght  iiuo  the  churcii  with  solemn  pomp,  uid  de- 
posited OB  the  altar,  accompanied  by  an  innumerable 
crowd.  After  the  usual  conjurations,  which  were  unsuo- 
ctssful,  they  applied  the  relics.  The  demoniac  instantly 
reoovcrnL  The  people  called  oat  a  mineU!  and  the 
prinkx,  lifta|  hts  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  felt  his  (kith 
crjo^med.  la  this  transport  of  pious  joy,  he  cAiserTed 
thai  a  joung  gentleman  who  was  keeper  of  this  treaaure 
of  retict,  smirad,  and  by  his  motions  ridiculed  the  miracle. 
The  prioce,  indignantly,  took  our  young  keeper  of  the  re- 
lics to  task;  who,  on  promise  of  pardon,  gave  the  follow- 
ing leerd  mieUigenee  conoeminV  them.  In  travelling 
from  Rone  he  had  lost  the  box  m  relics ;  and  not  daring 
to  ineotion  it,  he  had  procured  a  similar  one,  which  he  had 
filled  with  the  small  bones  of  don  and  cats,  and  other  tri- 
ors nmilar  to  what  were  losU  He  hoped  he  might  be  forw 
fiven  for  smiling,  when  he  ibund  that  such  a  ejection  of 
nibbiah  was  idolized  with  such  pomp,  and  had  even  the 
virtue  of  expelhog  demons.  It  was  by  the  assistanee  of 
this  box  thai  the  prince  discovered  the  gross  impositions  of 
thf  Bionks  and  the  demouiacs,  and  Ra<hcivil  afterwards  be- 
ctne  a  xealoos  LutheraA. 

The  Elector  Frederic,  somamed  the  isiss,  was  an  inde- 
htiphlm  collector  of  relics.  After  his  death,  one  of  the 
Bfinka  empkiyed  by  him,  solicited  |>ayment  for  several 
p  reels  he  had  purchased  for  our  nils  elector ;  but  tho 
umea  had  changed !  He  was  advised  to  give  over  this 
business ;  the  rehca  for  which  he  desired  payment  they 
were  willing  Is  retena :  that  the  price  had  fallen  consider- 
ably  eioee  the  reformation  of  Luther ;  and  that  they 
would  be  more  esteemed,  and  find  a  better  nurket  in  Italy 
than  m  Germany! 

Stephens,  in  Bis  Trait6  preparatif  a  I'Apologie  pour 
H^rodote,  c.  39,  says,  *  A  monk  of  St.  Anthony  having 
bren  ai  Jerusalem,  saw  there  several  relics,  among  which 
were  a  hit  of  the  finger  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  sound  and 
entire  as  it  had  ever  been ;  the  snout  of  the  seraphim  that 
appeared  to  St.  Francis ;  one  of  the  nails  of  a  clierubim ; 
<^r  ofihe  ribs  of  the  verbwn  earo  factum  (the  word  made 
fle^h :)  lome  rays  of  the  star  which  appeared  to  the  three 
kinss  in  die  east;  a  vial  of  St  Michael's  sweat  when  he 
was  fighting  against  the  devil ;  a  hem  of  Joseph's  garment, 
which  he  wore  wh^i  he  cleaved  wood,  Jbc :'  all  of  which 
ihin^rs,  obsenres  our  ueasurer  of  relics,  I  have  brought 
▼ery  devoutly  with  me  home.  Our  Henry  III,  who  was 
(l<^y  tainted  with  the  supenstitioo  of  the  age,  summoned 
a)!  the  preat  in  the  kingdom  to  meet  in  London.  This 
•atnroou  «icited  the  most  general  curiosity,  and  multi- 
lodcf  appeared.  The  king  then  acquainted  them  that  the 
(mat  master  of  the  Knights  Temjilars  had  sent  him  a 
phia]  eontaiaiag  a  rnnail  pardon  of  theprteUme  bhod  vf 
<%^  which  he  had  shed  upon  the  cross  /  and  sflMed  to 
k  Ktmmt  by  the  seals  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and 
o^en.  He  commanded  a  prooesston  the  following  day, 
«nd  the  historian  adds,  that  though  the  road  between  St. 
PviFs  and  Westminister  abbey  was  very  deep  and  miry, 
the  king  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  phial.  Two 
■onks  received  it,  and  deposited  the  phial  in  the  abbey, 
'which  made  all  England  shine  with  glory,  dedieatins  it  to 
6od,andSt.Edwa3.'  * 

Lotd  Herbert,  ID  his  Life  of  Henry  Yfll,  notices  the 
grtai/aU  efOe  priee  qfreSet  at  the  dissolution  of  the  moi^ 
Menes.  *  The  respect  given  to  relics,  and  some  pre- 
tended miracles,  (ell ;  insomuch,  as  I  find  by  ou/ records, 
that  a  fieee  of  Si,  Amktm^tJiHgm'y  (covered  only  with  an 
jwce  of  silver,)  being  laid  to  pledge  by  a  monastery 
^Kirty  pounds,  was  left  unredeemed  at  the  dissolution  of 
o»  houn ;  the  king's  commiosiooers,  who  upon  sommder 
of  any  ibondation  undertook  to  pay  the  debts,  refnsbg  to 
nxvn  the  price  agnin.'  That  is,  they  dkl  not  choose  to 
^\riMiJmtfpiMmd»,lonc^eap$eeeqfth€Mg^  of 


Ahoot  this  time  the  property  of  relics  soddenly  sunk  to  a 
°f"Ui-oea  hobble;  for  shortly  after  the  artifice  of  the 
Kood  of  Grace,  at  Boxley  in  Kent,  was  fully  opened  to 
^«ye3of  the  populace;  and  a  far-famed  relicat  Hales  in 
^^iKwterabire,  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  war  at  the  same 
■ne  exhibited.    It  vras  showed  in  a  phial,  and  it  was  be- 


lieved  ihat  none  could  see  it  who  were  in  mortal  sin;  aad 
after  many  trials  usually  repeated  to  the  same  person,  the 
deluded  pilgrim^  at  length  went  away  fully  saiis^ed.  This 
relic  was  the  blood  of  a  dvcAc,  renewed  every  week,  and 
put  in  a  phial ;  one  side  was  opo^iie,  and  the  other  lrsM» 
parent ;  the  monk  turned  either  side  to  the  pilgrim  as  he 
thought  proper.  The  success  of  the  pilgrim  depended  oa 
the  generous  oblations  he  made ;  those  who  were  scanty 
in  their  offerings  were  the  longest  to  get  a  sight  of  tbs 
blood :  when  a  man  was  in  despair,  he  usually  bocams 
more  generous ! 

psarxTirAL  lamps  or  tbk  Awctxtm,  ' 

No.  879  of  the  Spectator,  relates  an  anecdote  of  obs 
having  opened  the  sepulchre  of  the  famous  Roncruchis. . 
There  he  discovered  a  lamp  burning,  which  a  statue  of 
clock-work  struck  into  pieces.  Hence  the  disdptes  of  this 
visionary  said,  that  he  made  use  of  this  method  to  show 
*  that  he  hatl  re-invented  the  ever  burning  lamps  of  ths 
ancients. 

Many  writers  have  made  mention  of  these  wonderful 
lamps  ;  Marville  appears  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  nature  of  these  danies. 

It  has  happened  fi-equenlly,  that  inquisitive  nen,  exa> 
mining  with  a  flambeau  ancient  sepukhres  which  had  been 
Just  opened,  the  fat  and  gross  vapours,  engenderfed  by  the 
corruption  of  dead  bodies,  kinaled  ^|  the  flambeau  ap- 
proached them,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  fiwquently  cried  out  a  mirade !  This  sudden  in* 
flammation,  although  very  natural,  has  given  room  to  be- 
Ueve  that  these  flames  proceeded  fromoei7»c(wo/lainp«, 
which  some  have  thousht  were  placed  in  tne  tombs  of  the 
ancients,  and  which,  Uiey  said,  were  extinguished  at  the 
moment  these  tombs  opened,  and  were  penetrated  by  ths 
exterior  air. 

The  accounU  of  the  perpetual  lamps,  which  ancient 
writers  sive,  has  occasioned  several  mgenious  men  to 
search  after  their  composition.  Licetus,  who  possessed 
more  enidition  than  love  of  truth,  has  given  two  receipts 
for  making  this  eternal  fire  by  a  peparation  of  certain 
minerals.  An  opinion  in  vogue  amongst  those  who  are 
pleased  with  the  wonderful,  or  who  only  examine  things 
superficially.  More  credible  writers  maintain,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  lamps  perpetually  burning,  and  an  oil 
at  once  inflammable  and  i|»conaumable ;  but  Boyle,  as- 
sisted by  several  experiments  made  on  the  air-pump,  found 
that  those  lights, which  have  been  viewed  in  opening  torooi) 
proceeded  from  the  colltsion  of  fresh  air.  This  reasonable 
observation  conciliates  all,  and  does  not  compel  us  to  deny 
the  accounts. 

The  story  of  the  lamp  of  Roeicnicius,  even  if  it  aver 
had  the  slightest  foundation,  only  owes  its  origin  to  the 
spirit  of  parly,  which  at  the  time  would  have  persuaded 
the  workl,  that  Rosicrocius  had  at  last  discovered  some- 
thing; but  there  is  nothing  certain  in  this  amusing  invent 
tion. 

The  reason  adduced  by  Marville  is  satisfactory  for  hia 
day ;  and  for  the  opening  of  sepulchres  with  flambeaux.. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  modem  discoveries  made  in 
natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  those  in  chemistry,  to  prove 
that  air  was  not  only  necessary  for  a  medium  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  flame,  which  indeed  the  air-pump  had  alf-eady 
shown ;  but  also  as  a  constituent  part  otthe  mflammaUon, 
and  without  which  a  body  otherwise  very  inflammable  in 
all  hs  partS)  cannot  however  bum  but  ia  its  auperflces, 
which  alone  is  in  contact  with  the  ambient  air. 

jranrmAL  PBOBvcriom  RsssicBLiiia  AmTinoiAL«4>ii» 


Some  stones  are  preserved  by  the  curious,  for  reprefent* 
ing  distinctly  figures  traced  by  nature  alone,  and  wiihoul 
the  aid  of  art. 

Pliny  mentions  an  agate,  in  which  appeared,  (ormtd  bj 
the  hand  of  nature,  Apollo  amidst  ths  nme  Muses  In  Iding 
a  harp.  Majolus  assures  us,  that  at  Venice  another  ti 
ieen,m  which  is  naturaHv  formed  the  perfect  figio'e  of  a 
mhn.  At  Pisa,  in  tho  church  of  St  Jonn,  there  is  a  simi- 
lar natural  production,  which  represents  an  old  hermit  in 
a  dee  rt  seated  bv  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  who  holds  in 
his  hands  a  small  bell,  as  St  Anthony  b  commonly  painted. 
In  the  temple  of  St  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  there  was 
formerly  on  a  white  marble  the  image  of  St  John  the  Bap^ 
tist  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  camel,  with  this  only  imperw 
fection,  that  nature  had  given  but  one  leg.  At  RavenMi 
in  the  Church  of  St  Vital,  a  cordelier  is  seen  on  a  dutfjlC 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


stooe.  Vh»y  found  in  It&lj  a  marble,  in  which  a  crucifix 
was  to  elaborately  finished,  that  there  appeared  the  naila, 
the  drops  of  blood,  and  the  wounds,  as  pterfectly  as  the 
most  excellent  painter  could  have  perfonn«;d.  At  SneiU 
berg,  in  Ghtrmany,  they  found  in  a  mine  a  certain  rough 
metal,  on  which  was  seen  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  car- 
ried a  child  on  his  back.  In  Provence  they  found  in  a 
nine,  a  quantity  of  natural  figures  of  birds,  trees,  rats,  and 
serpents ;  and  m  some  places  of  the  western  parts  of  Tar- 
tary,  are  seen  on  dirers  rocks,  the  figures  of  camels,  hor- 
ses, and  sheep.  PanciroUus,  in  his  Lost  Antiquities, 
attests,  that  in  a  church  at  Rome,  a  marble  perfecilv  re- 
presented a  priest  celebrating  mass,  and  raismg  the  host. 
Faul  III  conceiving  that  artliad  been  used,  scraped  the 
marble  to  discover  whether  any  painting  had  been  employ- 
ed :  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  discovered.  *  I  nave 
seen,*  writes  a  mend,  *  many  of  these  curiosities.  They 
aie  ofaooys  helped  out  by  art.  In  my  father's  house  was 
a  gray  marble  chimney-piece,  which  abounded  in  portraits, 
landscapes,  &c,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  made  by 
myself.*  My  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Weston, 
possesses  a  very  large  cdlection,  many  certainly  untouch- 
ed by  art.  One  stone  appears  like  a  perfect  cameo  of  a 
Minerva's  head  ;  another  showsiui  old  man's  head,  beau- 
tiful as  if  the  hand  of  Raphael  had  desiiped  it.  Both 
these  stones  are  trsnsparent.    Some  exhibit  portraits. 

There  is  presenfta  in  the  British  Museum,  a  black 
Btone,  on  which  nature  has  sketched  a  resemblance  of  the 
portrait  of  Chaucer.  Stones  of  this  kind,  possessing  a 
sufficient  degree  of  resemblance^  are  rare ;  but  art  appears 
not  to  have  been  used.  Even  m  plants,  we  find  this  sort 
of  resemblance.  There  is  a  species  of  the  orchis  found  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  Jbc.  Na- 
ture has  formed  a  bee,  apparently  feeding  in  the  breast  of 
the  flower,  with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  is  impossible 
at  a  very  small  distance  to  distinguish  the  imposition. 
Hence  the  plant  derives  its  name,  and  is  called  tne  J9ee- 
iewer,    Langhome  elegantly  notices  its  appearance : 

*  See  on  that  flowret's  velvet  breast. 

How  close  the  busy  vagrant  lies  I 
His  ihln-wroushi  plume,  nls  downy  breast, 

Th*  ambrosial  gold  thai  swells  his  thighs. 

'  Perhaps  his  fragrant  load  may  bind 
MiA  limbs ;— weMl  set  the  capdve  Gre^— 

I  sourhl  the  living  bee  to  And, 
And  found  the  piaure  of  a  bee.* 

The  late  Mr  Jackson  of  Exeter  wrote  to  me  on  this 
«abject :  *  This  orchis  is  common  near  our  seacoasts ;  but 
instead  of  beinc  exactly  like  a  bee,  it  ienot  Uke  iiaiaU. 
It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  a>ly,  and  by  the  help  of 
•maginauon,  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  fly  pitched  upon  the 
flower.  The  mandrake  very  frequently  has  a  forked  root, 
which  may  be  fancied  to  resemble  thighs  and  legs.  I  have 
seen  it  helped  out  with  nails  on  th^  toes.' 

An  ingenious  botanist,  a  stranger  to  me,  aAer  reading 
this  article,  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  specimens  of  the 
^  orchis,  jopArys  fmudfera,  and  of  the  6m  orchis,  opkrye 
Mfera.  Their'resemblance  to  these  insects  when  u  full 
flower  is  the  most  perfect  conceivable ;  they  are  distinct 
plants.  The  poetical  eye  of  Langhome  was  equally  cor^ 
rect  and  fanciful ;  and  tnattoo  of  Jackson,  who  difiered  so 
positively.  Many  controversies  have  been  carried  on, 
from  a  want  of  a  little  more  knowledge ;  like  that  of  the 
•EB  ordue  and  the  rLT  orehia ;  both  parties  prove  to  be 
right. 

Another  curious  specimen  of  the  playful  operations  of 
nature  is  the  mandrake ;  a  plant  indeed,  when  it  is  bare  of 
leaves,  perfectly  resembling  that  of  the  human  form.  The 
ginseng  tree  is  noticed  for  the  same  appearance.  This 
object  the  same  poet  has  noticed : 

^  *  Mark  how  that  rooted  mandrake  wean 
Hill  human  f<*et,  his  human  hands ; 
Oft,  as  bis  ahapely  form  he  rears, 
Aghast  the  mghted  ploughman  sttnds.* 

He  closes  this  beautiful  fable  with  the  following  atama, 
mm  unapposite  to  the  curious  subject  of  this  aiticfe ; 
'  Helvetians  rocks.  8abrlna*8  waves, 
Scill  many  a  shining  pebble  bear : 
Where  nature's  studious  hand  engraves 
The  perfect  form,  and  leaves  It  there.* 

THE   POETICAL   OAELAlfD  Or  lt7LIA. 

i«uef  has  given  a  charming  desenption  of  a  prBteol 
i  a  fill  whidi  rootaoehM 


seldom  equalled  for  its  gallantry,  ingemnty,  and  noveltj. 
It  was  called  the  Garland  of  Julia.  To  undefwrand  tb« 
nature  of  this  gifl,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  tumUxyf 
of  the  parties. 

The  beautiful  Julia  d'Angennes  was  in  the  flower  of 
her  youth  and  fame,  when  the  celebrated  GustmTus*  icmg 
of  Sweden,  was  making  war  in  Germany  with  the  moM 
splendid  success.  Julia  expressed  her  warm  admirsiklaaB 
of  this  hero.  She  hsd  his  portrait  placed  on  her  toilette, 
and  took  pleasure  in  declaring  that  she  would  hnve  ne 
other  lover  than  Gustavus.  The  Duke  do  Mootausier 
was,  however,  her  avowed  and  ardent  admirer.  A  short 
time  after  the  death  of  Gustavus,  he  sent  her,  as  a  new- 
year's  gid,  the  Poetical  Garland,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  desenption. 

The  most  beautiful  flowers  were  painted  in  miniaturs 
by  an  eminent  artist,  one  Robert,  on  pieces  of  yelluiii,  aif 
of  an  equal  size.  Under  every  flower  a  sufficient  rpacc 
was  left  open  for  a  madrigal  on  the  subject  of  that  flowef 
there  painted.  The  duke  solicited  the  wits  of  the  time  ic 
assist  m  the  composition  of  these  little  poems,  reserving  • 
considerable  number  for  the  effusions  of  his  own  amorou* 
muse.  Under  every  flower  he  had  its  madrigal  wniien  by 
a  penman,  N  du  Jarry,  who  was  oelebraied  for  beauufii' 
writing.  It  is  decorated  by  a  frontispiece,  which  repre- 
sents a  splendid  garland  composed  of  these  twenty-oine 
flowers;  and  on  turning  the  page  a  Cupid  is  pamied. 
These  were  magnificently  bound,  and  inclosed  m  a  ba^ 
of  rich  Spanish  leather.  This  gift,  when  Julia  awoke  on 
new-year's  day,  she  found  lying  on  her  toilette  ;  it  «»as 
one  Quite  to  her  taste,  and  successful  to  the  donor's  hopes. 

(A  this  Poetical  Garland,  thus  formed  by  the  hands  uf 
Wit  and  Love,  Huet  says,  *  As  I  had  long  heard  of  ir, 
I  frequently  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it :  at  length  the 
duchess  of^  Uzez  gratified  me  with  the  sisht.  She  lock- 
ed me  in  her  cabinet  one  afternoon  with  this  sarland ;  she 
then  weni  to  the  queen,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  evenins 
liberated  me.  I  never  passed  a  more  agreeable  afternoon. 

One  of  the  prettiest  inscriptions  of  these  flowers  is  the 
following,  composed  for 

THE   VIOLET. 

Mo^este  en  ma  couleur,  modeste  en  mon  sejour, 
Franche  d'ambhion.  je  roe  cache  sous  Pbeibe ; 
Mais,  si  snr  votre  front  je  puis  me  voir  un  Jour, 
La  plus  humble  detf  fleurs,  sera  la  plus  superbe. 

Modest  my  colour,  modest  is  my  place, 
Pleased  tn  the  ^asa  my  lowly  form  to  hide ; 
But  mid  your  tresses  might  I  wind  with  grace, 
The  humblest  flower  would  feel  the  lofUest  pridt. 

The  following  is  some  additional  information  respedmg 
*  the  Poetical  Garland  of  Julia.' 

At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  io 
1784,  among  its  numerous  literary  curiosities  thu  garland 

>eared.     It  was  actually  sold  for  the  extravagant  sum 

14,610  livres!  though  in  1770  at  Gaignat*s  sale,  it  only 
cost  780  livres.  It  is  described,  *  a  manuscript  on  vellum, 
composed  of  twenty-nine  flowers  painted  by  one  Robert, 
under  which  are  inserted  madrigals  by  various  autbors.' 
But  the  Abbe  Rive,  the  superintendant  of  the  Valliera 
bbrary,  published  in  1779  an  inflammatory  notice  of  this 
garland :  and  as  he  and  the  duke  had  the  art  of  appreoa* 
Ung,  and  it  has  been  said  tnaJung  spurious  literary  curiosi- 
ties, this  notice  was  no  doubt  the  occasion  of  the  maniacal 
price. 

In  the  revolution  of  France,  this  literary  curiosity  found 
its  passage  into  this  country.  A  bookseUer  oflWed  it  for 
sale  at  the  enormous  iirioe  of  500/.  sterling !  No  curioua 
collector  has  been  discovered  to  have  purchased  thn 
unique ;  which  is  most  remarkable  for  the  extreme  fofly  of 
the  purchaser  who  gave  the  14,510  livres  for  poeUy  and 
painting  not  always  exquisite.  The  history  of  the  gtr^ 
land  of  Julia  b  a  child's  lesson  for  certain  rmsh  and  ion* 
periencad  collectors,  who  may  here 

*  Lsam  to  do  well  by  other's  harm.* 

nULOIO  ACTOmB. 

Montfleury^  a  French  player,  was  one  cf  the  grettsit 
actors  of  his  time  for  character*  highly  tragic.  He  died  of 
the  violent  efforts  he  made  in  representing  Orestetm  the 
Andromache  of  Racine.  The  anthor  or  the '  PanuMO 
reform^'  makes  him  thus  express  himself  in  the  shadai. 
There  is  something  extremely  droll  in  his  lamentatiom, 
with  a  severe  raillery  on  the  ipBODVMueooea  to  whidi  tn» 
fin  adon  m  ao  liaNaized  by  VjOOQ l€ 


appean 
ofl4,5] 
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*  Ah !  hofv  noMrel^  do  I  wish  that  tr«f6di«s  had  never 
been  ioTemed  I  I  might  then  have  b«ea  jet  in  a  state 
capable  of  appearing  on  the  ttage ;  and  if  1  should  not 
have  attained  the  giory  of  susiaining  sublime  characters,  I 
should  at  least  have  trifled  asreeably,  and  have  worked 
eff  mj  spleen  in  laughing !  I  have  wasted  my  lungs  in 
the  viokat  emotioDS  of  jealousy,  love,  and  ambition.  A 
'  les  have  I  Iteen  ohuged.io  force  myself  to  r^ 
B  passions  than  Le  Brun  ever  painied  or  cmi- 
ceived.  1  saw  myself  frequently  obliged  to  dart  terrible 
glances;  to  roll  my  eyes  furiously  in  my  head,  like  a  man 
maae ;  io  frighten  others  by  extravagant  grimaces ;  to 
impHocon  my  countenance  the  redness  of  indignation  and 
hatred ;  to  make  the  paleness  of  fear  and  surprise  succeed 
each  other  by  turns ;  to  express  the  transporu  of  rage 
and  despair ;  lo  cry  out  like  a  demoniac ;  and  consequent- 
fy  to  strain  all  the  parts  of  my  body  lo  render  them  fitter 
to  aeeompany  these  different  impressions.  The  man  then 
who  would  know  of  what  I  died,  let  him  not  ask  if  it  were 
af  die  fever,  the  droosy,  or  the  gout;  but  let  him  know 
that  it  was  of  tke  Andnmaehe  P 

The  Jesuit  Rapin  informs  us,  that  when  Mondory  acted 
Herod  m  the  Myriamne  of  Tristan,  the  spectators  quitted 
the  theatre  mournful  and  thoughtful ;  so  tenderly  were 
they  penetrated  with  the  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate  h^ 
reme.  In  this  melancholy  pleasure,  be  says,  we  have  a 
mde  pietnre  of  the  strong  impressions  which  were  made 
by  the  (Srecian  tragedians.  Mondory  indeed  felt  so 
poweifully  the  character  he  assumed,  that  it  cost  him  his 

Some  readers  will  recoDect  the  death  of  Bond,  who  felt 
*>  exi)uinlely  the  character  of  Lusignan  in  Zara,  which 
he  perMnaied  when  an  old  man,  that  Zara,  when  she  ad- 
drnsed  hun,  firand  him  dead  in  his  chair ! 

The  assumption  of  a  variety  of  characters,  \j  a  person 
of  irritable  and  delicate  nerves,  has  often  a  tragical  effect 
OB  the  mental  &culties.  We  might  draw  up  a  list  of  a^ 
tors,  vho  have  fallen  martyrs  to  their  tragic  characters. 
Several  have  died  on  the  stage,  and,  like  Palmer,  usually 
m the anidst  of  some  asitatedappeid to  the  feelings. 

Baron,  who  was  the  Frendi  Garrick,  had  a  mosteleva- 
ti>d  notion  of  his  profession ;  he  used  to  say.  that  tragic 
actiars  sboold  be  nursed  on  the  lap  of  CtoeeiM  f  Nor  was 
his  vanuy  inferior  to  his  enthusiasm  for  his  profession  ;  for, 
according  to  him,  the  world  miffht  see  once  in  a  century 
a  Cas0',  but  that  it  reooired  a  thousand  years  to  produce 
\Banml  A  variety  or  anecdotes  testify  the  admirable 
talents  he  displayed.  Whenever  he  meant  to  compliment 
the  talents  or  merit  of  distinguished  characters,  he  always 
delivered  in  a  pointed  maimer  the  striking  passages  of  tne 
play,  fixing  his  eye  on  them.  An  observation  of  his  re- 
specting actors  is  nor  less  applicable  to  poets  and  to  paint- 
ers. *  Roles,'  said  this  sublime  actor,  *  may  teach  us  not 
to  raise  the  arms  above  the  head ;  but  if  passion  carries 
them,  it  will  be  well  done ;  passion  knows  more  than  art.' 

BettMon,  althoogb  his  coumenance  was  ruddy  and 
■aasoine,  when  he  performed  Hamlet,  at  the  appearance 
of  the  gjiost,  through  the  violent  and  sudden  emotion  of 
anazenent  and  horror  in  the  presence  of  his  father's 
spectre,  instantly  turned  as  white  as  his  neckloth,  while 
his  whole  body  loomed  to  be  aQEBCted  with  a  strong  tre- 
mor: bad  his  father's  apparition  actually  risen  before  him, 
he  coaM  not  hare  been  seized  with  more  real  agonies. 
Tlus  stmck  Che  spectators  so  forcibly,  that  they  fell  a  shud- 
dertas  in  their  yems,  and  participated  in  the  astonishment 
and  the  horror  so  apparent  in  the  actor.  Daries  m  his 
Dramatic  Miscellanies  records  this  fact ;  and  m  the  Ri- 
chardsoaiana,  we  find  that  the  first  time  Booth  attempted 
the  ^ost  when  Botlorton  acted  Hamlet,  that  actor's  look 
at  htm  struck  him  with  such  horror  that  he  became  dia* 
concerted  to  that  degree,  he  could  not  speak  his  part. 
Here  seems  no  want  of  evidence  of  the  force  of  the  ideal 
presence  in  this  marvellous  acting  r  these  facts  might  de- 
serve a  philosophical  invesiigation.N 

Le  Kain,  the  French  actor,  who  retired  from  the  Pari- 
<>»  tage,  covered  with  glory  and  goU,  was  one  day  con- 


gratulated by  a  company  on  the  retirement  which  he  was 
pv«parinf  to  enjoy.  *  As  to  glory,'  modestly  replied  this 
Ijctor,  *  r  do  not  flatter  myself  to  have  acquired  much. 


This  kind  of  reward  is  alwajrs  disputed  by  many,  and  you 
fowselves  wof dd  not  allow  it,  wera  I  to  assunse  it.  As  to 
die  mooof,  I  have  not  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  at 
die  IisEan  theatre  their  share  b  far  more  considerable  than 
■ine ;  an  actor  there  may  get  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
Msdlivns,  and  my  share  amoonto  at  the  most  to  ten  or 


twelve  thousand.'  *How!  the  devil!'  exclahnsd  a  rude 
chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  who  was  present, : 
*  How  the  devil !  a  vile  stroller  is  not  content  with  twclva 
thousand  livres  annually,  and  I,  who  am  in  the  king's  ser> 
rice,  who  sleep  upon  a  cannon  and  lavish  my  bloodfbr  my 
country,  I  must  coosider  myself  as  fortunate  in  having  ob» 
tained  a  pension  of  one  ihousand  livres.'  *  And  do  you 
account  as  nothing,  Sir,  the  liberty  of  addressing  me  ihiis?* 
rephed  Le  Kain,  with  all  the  sublimity  and  conciseness  of 
an  irritated  Orosmanfc. 

The  memoirs  of  Madlle  Clairon  display  her  exalted  feel* 
ing  of  the  character  of  a  sublime  actress  ;  she  was  ofopi* 
nion,  that  in  common  life  the  truly  sublime  actor  should  oe 
a  hero,  or  heroine  off  the  stage.  *  If  I  am  only  a  vulgar  and 
ord'mary  woman  during  twenty  hours  of  the  day,  whatever 
effort  I  may  make,  I  shall  only  be  an  ordinary  and  vulgar 
woman  in  Agrippina,  or  Semiramis,  during  the  remnimng 
four.'  In  society  she  was  nicknamed  the  Queen  of  Cai^ 
thue,  from  her  admirable  personification  of  Dido  in  atra^ 
gedy  of  that  name. 

lOCVLAA  PUACBXAS* 

These  preachers,  whose  works  are  excessively  rare, 
form  a  race  unknown  to  the  general  reader.  I  shall  sketch 
the  characters  of  these  pious  buffoons,  before  I  introduce 
them  to  his  aoouaintance.  They,  as  it  has  been  said  of 
Sterne,  seemea  to  have  wished,  every  now  and  then  to 
have  thrown  their  win  into  the  faces  of  their  auditors. 

These  preachers  flourished  in  the  fourteenth,  fifleenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries;  we  are  therefore  to  attribute  their 
extravagant  mixture  of  grave  admonition  with  facetious  il- 
lustration, comic  tales  which  have  been  occasionally  adopt- 
ed by  the  most  licentious  writers,  and  minute  and  lively 
descriptioos,  to  the  great  simplicity  of  the  times,  when  the 
grossest  indecency  was  never  concealed  under  a  gentle 
periphraris,  but  every  thing  was  called  by  its  name.  All 
this  was  enforced  by  the  most  daring  personalities,  and 
seasoned  by  those  temporary  allusions  which  neither  spar* 
ed  nor  feared  even  the  throne.  These  ancient  s«rmons 
therefore  are  singularly  precious,  to  those  whose  inaui^itive 
pleasures  are  gratified  by  tracing  the  mcmnera  <A  Pmner 
ages.  When  Henry  Stephens,  in  his  apology  for  Hero- 
dotus, describes  the  irregularities  of  the  age,  and  the  mi- 
nutia  of  national  manners,  he  effects  this  chiefly  by  ex- 
tracts from  these  sermons.  Their  wit  is  not  alYa}rs  the 
brightest,  nor  their  satire  the  most  poignant ;  but  there  is 
always  that  prevailing  nmwl^  of  the  age ;  running  through 
their  rude  eloquence,  which  interests  the  refleciing  mind. 
In  a  word,  these  sermons  were  addressed  to  the  multitude ; 
and  therefore  they  show  good  sense  and  absurdity,  fancy 
and  puerility;  satire  and  usipidity;  extravagance  and 
truth. 

Oliver  Maillard,  a  famous  cordefier,  died  in  1602.  This 
preacher  hsving  pointed  some  keen  trsiis  in  his  sermons 
at  Louis  XI,  the  irritated  monarch  had  our  cordelier  in- 
formed that  he  would  throw  him  into  the  river.  He  re- 
plied undaunted,  and  not  forgetting  his  satire  :  *  The  king 
may  do  as  he  chooses ;  boi  tell  him  that  I  shall  sooner  get 
to  paradise  by  water,  than  he  will  arrive  by  all  his  post 
horses.'  He  alluded  to  travellingby  post,  which  this  mo- 
narch had  lately  introduced  into  France.  This  bold  an- 
swer, it  is  said,  intimidated  Louis ;  it  is  ceruin  that  Mail- 
lard continued  as  courageous  and  satirical  as  ever  in  his 
pulpit. 

The  following  extracts  are  descriptive  of  the  manners 
of  the  times. 

In  attacking  rapine  and  robbery,  under  the  first  head  he 
describes  a  kind  «  usury,  which  was  practised  in  the  da^ra 
of  Ben  Jonson,  and  I  am  told  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in 
the  times  of  Maillard.  *  This,'  says  he,  <  is  called  a  pal- 
liated usury.  It  is  thus.  When  a  person  is  in  want  of 
money,  he  goes  to  a  treasurer  (a  kind  of  banker  or  mer- 
chant,) on  whom  he  has  an  order  for  1000  crowns ;  the 
treasurer  tells  him  that  he  will  pay  him  in  a  fortnight's  time,  ^ 
when  he  is  to  receivo  the  money.  The  poor  man  cannot  * 
wait.  Our  good  treasurer  tells  oim,  I  will  give  you  half  in 
money  and  half  in  coods.  So  he  passes  his  goods  that  are 
worth  100  crowns  for  200.'  He  then  toochcs  on  the  bribes 
which  these  treasurers  and  clerks  in  ofBce  took,  excusmg 
themselves  by  alleging  '  the  little  pay  they  otherwise  re- 
ceived. An  these  practices  be  sent 'to  the  derils !'  cries 
Msillard,  in  thus  addressing  himself  to  the  Asdiss.  <  It  is 
for  jron  all  this  damnation  ensues.  Tes !  yes !  you  must 
have  rich  satins,  and  girdles  of  gold  out  or  this  accursed 
money.    When  any  one  has  any  thing  to  ^ceive  from  the 
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husband,  he  must  first  make  a  preaent  to  the  wife  of  some 
fine  gown,  or  girdle,  or^riog.  if  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  are  battening  on  your  pleasures,  and  wear  scarlet 
"Jothes,  I  believe  if  you  were  closely  put  in  a  good  press, 
we  should  see  the  blood  of  the  poor  gush  out,  with  which 
your  scarlet  is  dyed.' 

Maiilard  notices  the  following  carious  partibulars  of  the 
mode  of  rJuating  in  trade  in  his  times. 

lie  is  violent  against  the  apothecaries  for  their  cheats. 
They  mix  ginger  with  cinnamon,  which  they  sell  for  real 
spicns ;  they  put  their  bags  of  ginger,  pepper,  saffron,  cin- 
namon, ana  other  drugs  in  damp  cellars,  that  they  may 
weigh  heavier ;  they  mix  oil  with  saffron  to  give  it  a  co- 
lour, and  to  make  it  weightier.  He  does  not  forget  those 
tradesmen  who  put  water  in  their  wool,  and  moisten  their 
cloth  thai  it  may  stretch ;  tavern-keepers,  who  sophisticate 
and  mingle  wines:  to  the  very  butchers  who  blow  up  their 
meat,  and. who  mix  hog's  lard  with  the  fat  of  their  meat. 
He  terribly  declaims  against  those  who  buy  with  a  great 
allowance  of  measure  and  weight,  and  then  sell  with  a 
small  measure  and  weight;  and  curses  those  who,  when 
they  weigh,  press  the  scales  down  with  their  finger.  But 
it  is  time  to  conclude  with  roaster  Oliver !  His  catalogue 
b,  however,  by  no  means  exhausted ;  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  the  present  age  have  retained  every 
one  of  the  sins  which  are  here  alleged. 

The  following  exiracU  are  from  Menot's  sermons,  which 
are  written  like  Maillard's,  in  a  barbarous  Latin  mixed 
with  old  French. 

Michael  Menot  died  in  1518.  I  think  he  has  more  wit 
than  Maiilard,  and  occasionally  displays  a  brilliant  imagi- 
nation ;  with  the  same  singular  mixture  of  grave  declama- 
tion and  farcical  abeurdities.  He  is  called  \n  the  title-page 
the  gotderi'-Umgued,  It  runs  thus,  PretUeatoiu  qui  Hngua 
tmrea,  tua  tanptttaU  wmcupainM  etty  SertnoneM  quadrag^ 
nmaUtt  ab  ipao  olim  Thmmig  dndamaii,    Paritf  1625, 8vo. 

When  he  compares  the  church  with  a  vine,  he  says, 
■There  were  once  some  Britons  and  Englishmen  who 
would  have  carried  away  all  France  into  their  country,  be- 
cause they  found  our  wine  better  than  their  beer ;  Init  at 
they  well  knew  that  they  could  not  always  remain  in  France, 
nor  carry  away  France  into  their  country,  they  would  at 
least  carnr  with  them  several  slocks  of  vines;  they  planted 


^and ;  but  these  stocks  soon  degenerated,  be- 
cause the  soil  was  not  adapted  to  them.'  Notwithstand- 
ing what  Menot  said  in  1600,  and  that  we  have  tried  so 
9<len,  we  are  still  flattering  ourselves  that  if  we  plant  vine- 
yards we  may  have  English  wine. 

The  following  beautiful  figure  describes  those  who  live 
neglectful  of  their  aged  parents,  who  had  cherished  them 
into  prosperity.  <  See  the  trees  flourish  and  recover  their 
leaves ;  it  is  their  root  that  nas  produced  all ;  but  when  the 
branckes  are  loaded  with  flowers  and  with  fruits,  they 
yield  nothing  to  the  root.  This  is  an  image  of  those  chikl- 
ren  who  prefer  their  own  amusements,  and  to  game  away 
their  fortunes,  than  to  give  to  ibeir  old  parents  the  cares 
which  they  want.' 

He  acquaints  us  with  the  following  circumstances  of  the 
Iromorslity  of  that  age.  Who  has  not  got  a  mistress  be- 
sides his  wife  ?  The  poor  wife  eats  the  fruit  of  bitterness, 
and  even  makes  the  oed  for  the  mistress.'  Oaths  were 
not  unfiishionable  in  bis  day.  *  Since  the  world  has  been 
world,  this  crime  was  never  greater.  There  were  onca 
pillories  for  these  rrearers ;  but  now  this  crime  is  so  com- 
mon, that  the  chi*.:  sT  five  years  can  swear;  and  even  the 
old  dotard  of  Mghiy,  who  has  only  two  teeth  remaining  can 
fling  out  an  oath  v* 

On  the  power  of  the  fur  sex  of  his  daVi  he  observes, 
*  A  father  says  my  son  studies  V  he  must  nave  a  bishop- 
rick,  or  an  aboey  of  500  livres.  Then  he  will  have  dogs, 
horses,  and  mistresses,  like  others.  Another  says,  I  will 
have  my  son  placed  at  court,  and  have  many  honourable 
dignities.  To  succeed  well,  both  employ  the  mediation  of 
women ;  unhappilv  the  church  and  the  law  are  entirely  at 
.  their  disposal.  We  have  artful  Delilahs  who  shear  us 
dose.  For  twelve  crowns  and  an  ell  of  velvet  given  to  a 
woman,  you  gain  the  worst  law-suit,  and  best  living.' 

In  his  last  sermon,  Menot  recapitulates  the  various  to- 
pics he  had  touched  on  during  Lent.  This  extract  will 
present  a  curious  picture,  and  impress  the  mind  with  a  just 
notion  of  the  versatile  talents  of  these  preachers. 

I  have  told  eeeietiaaiie§  how  they  should  conduct  them- 
selves; not  that  they  are  |p;norant  of  their  duties;  but  I 
must  ever  repeat  to  girls,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
4iiped  by  thim.     1  have  told  these  e«M:lesiastics  that  thev 


should  imitate  the  lark  ;  if  she  has  a  grain  she  does  not 
remain  idle,  but  feels  her  pleasure  in  singing,  and  in  sm^ 
ing  always  is  ascending  towards  heaven.  So  they  ahooU 
not  a  mass ;  but  elevate  the  hearU  of  all  to  God ;  and  not 
do  as  the  frogs  who  are  crying  out  day  and  night,aiMi  think 
they  have  a  fine  throat,but  always  remain  fixM  in  tho  mud. 

*I  have  told  the  men  of  the  law  that  they  should  havtf 
the  qualities  of  the  eagle.  The  first  is,  that  this  Urd  when 
it  flies  fixes  its  eye  on  the  sun ;  so  all  judges,  counseilors, 
and  attorneys,  in  judging,  writing,  and  sisning,  shoukl  al- 
ways have  God  before  their  eyes.  Ana  secondly,  this 
bird  is  never  greedy ;  it  willingly  shares  its  prey  with  oth- 
ers :  so  all  lawyers,  who  are  nch  u  crowns  sifter  having 
had  their  bills  paid,  should  distribute  some  to  the  poor, 
particularly  when  they  are  conscious  that  their  money 
arises  from  their  prey. 

<  I  have  spoken  ofthe  mtarriagettaU^  but  all  that  I  have 
said  has  been  disregarded.  See  those  wretches  who 
break  the  hymeneal  chains,  and  abandon  their  wives! 
they  pass  their  holidays  out  of  their  parishes,  because  if 
they  remamed  at  home  they  must  have  joined  their  wives 
at  church ;  they  like  their  prostitutes  better ;  and  it  will  be 
so  every  day  in  the  year !  I  would  as  well  dine  with  a 
Jew  or  a  heretic,  as  with  them.  What  an  infected  place 
is  this !  Mistress  Lubricity  has  taken  poasessioo  of  the 
whole  city ;  look  in  every  comer  and  you  vrill  be  convinced. 

*For  you  married  wmenl  If  you  have  heard  the 
nightingale's  song,  you  must  know  that  she  sings  during 
three  months,  and  that  she  is  silent  when  she  has  yoimg 
ones.  So  there  is  a  time  in  which  you  may  sing  and  take 
your  pleasures  in  the  .marriage  state,  ami  another  to 
Watch  your  children.  Don't  damn  yourselves  for  them; 
and  remember  it  would  be  better  to  see  them  drowned  thaa 
damned.' 

*  As  to  lOMiaiot,  I  observe,  that  the  turtle  withdraws  and 
sighs  in  the  woods,  whenever  she  has  lost  her  companion; 
so  must  they  retire  into  the  wood  of  the  cress,  and  hav- 
ing lost  theur  temporal  husband,  take  no  other  but  Jesus 
Christ. 

*  And  to  close  all,  I  have  toM  girU  that  they  must  fly 
from  the  company  of  men,  and  not  permit  them  to  ess* 
brace,  nor  even  touch  them.  Look  on  the  rose,  it  has  a 
delightful  odour ;  it  embalms  the  place  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
but  if  you  grasp  it  underneath,  it  wiU  prick  yoa  till  the 
blood  issues.    The  beauty  of  the  rose  is  the  beauty  ofthe 


girl.  The  beauty  and  perfume  of  the  first  invite  to 
and  to  handle  it,  but  when  it  is  touched  underneath  it 
pricks  sharply ;  the  beauty  of  the  girl  likewise  invites  the 
hand  ;  but  you,  my  young  ladies !  you  must  never  suffer 
this,  for  I  tell  you  that  every  man  who  does  this,  designs  to 
make  you  harlots.' . 

These  ample  extracts  will,  I  hope,  convey  the  sasM 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  which  I  have  received  by  collecting 
them  from  their  scarce  originals,  little  known  even  to  the 
curious.  Menot,  it  cannot  be  denied,  displays  a  Pp«tic 
imagination,  and  a  fertility  of  conception,  wnich  distia- 

Kisbes  him  among  his  rivals.  The  same  taste  and  popu- 
'  manner  came  into  our  country^  and  were  suited  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  age.  In  1527,  our  Bishop  Latimer 
preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus  ^— 

*  Now  ye  have  heard  what  I  meant  by  this  Jtret  eardf 
and  how  ye  ought  to  ofay.*  I  purpose  again  to  deal  unto 
you  another  em  i^  the  eame  emit ;  for  they  he  c  so  nigh 
affinity,  that  one  cannot  hvwell  played  without  the  other.' 
It  is  curious  to  observe  about  a  century  afterwards,  as 
Fuller  informs  us,  that  when  a  country  clergyman  imita- 
ted these  familiar  allusions,  the  taste  of  the  congregation 
had  so  changed,  that  he  was  interrupted  by  peats  of 
laughter! 

Even  in  more  modem  times  haye  Menot  and  Maiilard 
(bund  an  imitan>r  in  little  Father  Andr£,  as  well  as  others. 
His  character  has  been  variously  drawn.  He  is  by  some 
represented  as  a  kind  of  buffoon  in  the  pulpit :  but  others 
more  judiciously  observe,  that  he  cmly  indulged  bis  natu- 
ral genius,  and  uttered  humorous  and  lively  things,  as  the 
good  father  observes  himself,  to  keep  the  attention  ol 
bis  audience    awake.      He  was  Qot  always  laughing. 

*  He  tokl  many  a  bold  truth,  says  the  author  of  Guerre  del 
Auteurs  anciens  et  modemes,  *  that  sent  bishops  to  their 
diocesses,  and  made  many  a  coquette  blush.  He  possessed 
the  art  of  biting  when  he  smiled ;  and  more  sbly  combatec 
vice  by  his  ingenious  satire  than  by  those  vague  apo^ro* 
phes,  which  no  one  takes  to  himself.  While  others  werf 
straining  their  minds  to  catch  at  sublime  thoughts,  whick 
no  one  understood,  he  lowered  hislalents  to  the.moat  husw 
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ble  ntuatHms,  and  to  ihe  mioutest  things.  From  them  he 
drew  his  examples  and  his  eomparisons;  and  the  one  and 
the  other  nerer  failed  of  success.'  Marrille  says,  thai 
'hii  rxpressioos  were  full  of  shrewd  simplicity.  He  made 
very  free  ose  of  the  roost  popular  proverbs.  His  com  pa* 
riaoos  and  finres  were  always  borrowed  from  the  most 
iasliar  and  lowest  things.*  To  ridicule  effectually  the 
fetgning  inct^,  he  willingly  employed  quirks  or  puns  ra- 
ther tbu  subliine  thoughts,  and  he  was  little  solicitous  of 
hii  choice  of  ezpressioa.  Gasparo  Goxzi,  in  Italy  had 
the  ttme  power  in  drawing  unexpected  inferences  from 
Tolfv  ifld  bmiliar  occurrences.  It  was  by  this  art 
Wfiitfidd  obcained  so  manv  followers.  In  Piozzi's  British 
SviMojnnies,  Vol.  II,  p.  805,  we  have  an  instance  of  Gok- 
</«  msooer.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II  it  became  fashion- 
able to  introduce  huraour  into  sermons.  Sterne  seems  to 
have  revived  it  in  his  sermons :  South's  sparkle  perpeto- 
«Jhr  with  wit  and  pun. 

^ar  different,  however,  are  the  characters  of  the  sublime 
prtscbers,  of  whom  the  French  have  preserved  the  follow- 


We  have  not  any  more,  Bounlcloue,  La  Rue,  and  Mas- 
nlkn;  bat  the  idea  which  still  exists  of  their  manner  of  ad- 
dremng  their  auditors^  may  serve  instead  of  lessons. 
Each  had  his  own  peculiar  mode,  alwavs  adapted  to  place, 
arae,  circumstance,  to  their  aoditors,  their  style,  and  thrir 
iobiect. 

BourdaJooe,  with  a  eolleeted  air,  had  littlo  action  :  with 
eves  generally  half  closed,  he  penetrated  the  hearts  ot  the 
^Ktfkhy  the  sound  of  a  voice  uniform  and  solemn.  The 
tone  wiih  which  a  sacred  orator  pronounced  the  words, 
Tm  ct  tile  vir,  <  Thou  art  the  man,'  in  suddenly  adJi  ejsing 
them  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Prance,  struck  more  forcibly 
thaa  then  application.  Madame  De  Sevign^  detcribfs 
wir  preacher,  by  saying, '  Father  Bourdaloue  thunders  at 
fioum  DmmeJ 

La  Rue  app'mred  with  the  air  of  a  prophet.  His  man- 
ner was  irresistible,  full  of  fire,  intelligence  and  force.  Ke 
had  strokes  perfrdly  original.  Several  old  men,  his  oon- 
(emporaries,  still  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  the  ex- 
prenion  which  be  employed  in  an  apostrophe  to  the  God  of 
venzeance,  Evmgwut  gladium tuum. 

The  person  of  Massillon  is  still  present  to  many.  It 
sevmsj  say  his  atimirers,  that  he  is  yet  in  the  pulpit  with 
ibaz  air  of  lirojiljotT,  that  modest  demeanotir,  those  eyes 
humbly  declimng ,  Chose  unstudied  gestures,  that  passi«»nate 
tone,  that  mild  countenance  of  a  man  penetrated  with  his 
siibiect,  and  conveymg  to  the  mind  the  most  brilliant  light, 
and  to  the  heart  the  most  t«^er  emotions.  Baron,  the 
tragedian,  coming  out  from  one  of  his  sermons,  truth  forced 
frnm  bis  lips  a  confession  humiliating  to  his  profession ; 
'  My  friend,'  said  be  to  one  of  his  companions,  *  this  is  an 
tntar  t  and  we  are  only  aeton* 

M ASTX&LT  IMITATOK8. 

There  have  been  found  oocanionally  some  artists  who 
ewU  so  perfectly  imitate  the  spirit,  the  taste,  the  charac> 
i(T,  sad  the  peculiarities  of  peat  masters,  that  they  have 
nor  mdreiniently  deceived  the  most  skilful  connoisseurs. 
Michael  Angelo  sculptured  a  sleeping  Cupid,  of  which 
havmg  broken  off  an  arm,  he  buried  the 


»ia  a  place 
where  he  knew  it  would  soon  be  found.  The  critics  were 
Hpver  tired  of  admiring  it,  as  one  of  tho  most  precious  re- 
Nc9  of  antiqottv.  It  was  sold  to  the  C ardinal  ol  Si  George, 
to  whom  Michael  Angelo  discovered  the  whole  mystery, 
bv  mining  to  the  Cupid  the  arm  which  he  had  reserved. 

An  anecdote  of  Peter  Mignard  is  more  singular.  This 
tm\  artist  painted  a  Magdalen  on  a^mivass  fabricated  at 
Rome.  A  broker,  in  concert  with  Mignard,  went  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Clairvifle,  and  told  him  as  a  secret  that  he 
wu  to  receive  from  Italy  a  Magdalen  of  Guide,  and  his 
msKter-piece.  The  chevalier  caught  the  bait,  begged 
the  preference,  and  purchased  the  picture  at  a  very  high 
prire. 

He  was  informed  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  that 
the  MtgdaJen  was  painted  by  Mignard.  Mignard  him- 
leir  caused  ihe  alarm  to  be  given,  but  .the  amateur  would 
not  b(4ieve  it ;  all  the  connoisseurs  agreed  it  was  a  Guido, 
iod  the  famous  Le  Bnm  corroborate  this  opinion. 

The  chevalier  came  to  Mignard ;— ^  Some  persons  as- 
■*«  me  that  my  Magdalen  is  your  work  !*— *  Mine !  they 
do  ne  great  honour.  I  am  sure  Le  Brun  is  not  of  this 
Ml.'— ^  Le  Brun  swears  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  Gui- 
Ton  shall  dine  with  me,  and  meet  several  of  the  first 
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On  the  day  of  meeting,  the  picture  was  again  more  close* 
ijr  insipected.  Mignara  hinted  his  doubts  whether  ths 
piece  was  the  work  of  that  great  master ;  he  insinuated 
that  it  was  possible  to  be  deceived ;  and  added,  that  if  it 
was  Guide's,  he  did  not  think  it  in  his  beat  manner,'  *  It 
IS  a  Guido,  sir,  and  in  his  very  best  manner,*  replied  Le 
Brun  with  warmth ;  and  all  the  critics  were  unanimous. 
Mignard  then  spoke  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice ;  *  And  I,  gen- 
tlemen, will  wager  three  hundred  louis  that  if  is  not  a 
Guido.  The  dispute  now  became  violent ;  Le  Brun  was 
desirous  of  accepting  the  wager.  In  a  w(»d,  the  affair  be- 
came such  that  it  could  add  nothing  more  io  the  glory 
of  Mignard.  *  No  sir,'  replied  the  latter,  *  I  am  loo  holiest 
to  bet  when  I  am  certain  to  win.  Monsieur  Le  Chevalier, 
this  piece  cost  you  8000  crowns ;  the  money  must  be  re- 
turned,—the  pamting  is  mine.*  Le  Brun  would  not  believe 
it.  '  The  proof,'  Mignard  continued,  *  is  easy.  On  this 
canvass,  which  is  a.  Roman  one,  was  the  portrait  of  a  car- 
dinal ;  I  will  show  you  his  cap.*— The  chevalier  did  not 
know  which  of  the  nval  ariisis  to  credit.  The  proposiiion 
alarmed  biro.  '  He  who  painted  the  pierure  shall  repair 
it,*  said  Miffnard.  He  took  a  pencil  dipped  in  oil,  and 
rubbing  the  nair  of  the  Magdalen  discovered  the  cap  ol 
the  caniinal.— The  honour  of  ihe  ingenious  painter  could 
no  longer  be  disputed ;  Lebrun  vexed,  sarcastically  ex- 
claimed, *  Always  paint  Gtiido,  but  never  Mignard.' 

There  is  a  culleciioniif  engravings  by  that  insenious  art- 
ist Bernard  Picart,  which  has  be*  n  published  under  the 
title  of  Tke  Innocent  Impottor§.  Picart  had  long  been  vex- 
ed at  the  taste  of  his  day,  which  ran  wholly  in  favour  ol 
antiquity,  and  no  pne  would  look  at,  much  less  admire,  a 
modern  master.  He  published  a  preteitded  collection  or  a 
set  of  prints,  from  the  designs  of  the  great  painters,  in 
which  ne  imitated  the  etchings  and  engravings  of  the  vari- 
ous masters,  and  much  were  these  prints  admired  as  the 
works  of  Guido,  Rembrandt,  and  others.  Having  had  his 
j<4ie,  they  were  published  under  the  title  of  Impotturt§  in- 
noeau.  The  connoisveiirs  however  are  strangely  dividfd 
in  their  opinion  of  the  merit  of  this  collectinu.  Gilpin 
classes  these  *  Innocent  Impostors'  among  the  most  enitr- 
taining  of  his  works,  and  is  delighted  by  the  happinevRwih 
which  he  hks  outdone  in  their  own  excellencies  the  anisisi 
whom  he  copied  :  but  Strutt,  too  grave  to  admit  of  j«  kes 
that  twitch  the  connoisseurs,  declares  ihat  ihey  could 
never  have  deceived  an  expe.-ienced  judge,  and  reprobates 
such  kinds  of  ingenuity,  played  off  at  the  coet  of  the  ven- 
erable brotherhood  of  tne  cognoscenti ! 

The  same  thing  was  however  done  by  Goltzius,  who  be- 
ing disgusted  at  the  preference  given  to  the  works  of  Al- 
bert Diirer,  Lucas  ot  I.eyden,  and  others  of  that  school, 
and  having  attempted  to  introduce  a  better  taste,  which 
was  not  immediately  relished,  he  published  what  was  after- 
wards called  his  mosfer-^rarees.  These  are  six  prints  in 
the  style  of  these  masters,  merely  to  prove  that  Golixius 
could  imitate  their  works,  if  he  thought  proper.  One  of 
these,  Ihe  Circumcision,  he  had  painted  on  soiled  paper^ 
and  in  ||ive  it  the  brown  lint  of  anliouity,  had  carefully 
smoked  it,  bv  which  means  it  was  sold  as  a  curious  per- 
formance, and  deceived  some  of  the  most  capital  connois- 
seurs of  the  day,  one  of  .whom  bought.it  as  one  of  the  fineirt 
engravin,vs  of  A  Ibert  Durer.  Even  Strutt  acknowledges 
the  merit  of  Goltzius's  manier-pUeea. 

To  theve  instances  of  artists  I  will  add  others  of  cele- 
brated aut-.iorv.  Muretus  rendered  Jnsei^  Scaliger,  a  great 
stickler  for  the  ancients,  highly  ridiculous  bv  an  artifice 
which  he  practised.  He  sent  some  verses  which  he  pre- 
tended werti  copied  from  an  old  manuscript.  The  verges 
were  exeell<!nt,  and  Scaliger  was  credulous.  After  ha\ing 
read  them^  no  exclaimed  they  were  admirable,  and  sffirnw'rl 
that  they  we  m  written  by  an  oM  comic  poet,  Trahen«.  He 
quoted  them  in  his  commentary  on  Varo  rfs  Re  Rwtiea, 
as  one  of  the  most  precioiw  fragments  of  antiquity.  It 
was  then,  when  he  had  fixed  his  foot  firmly  in  the  trap,  that 
Muretus  informed  the  world  of  the  little  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  critical  sagacity  of  one  so  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  tho  ancients,  and  who  considered  his  judgment  as 
infallible. 

The  Abb^  Regneir  Desmarais,  having  written  an  ode. 
or,  as  the  Italians  call  it.  Canzone,  sent  it  to  the  Abb6 
Strozzi  at  Florence,  who  used  it  to  impose  on  three  or  four 
academicians  of  Delia  Cnisca.  He  gave  out  that  Loo 
Ailatius,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  in  examining  carefully 
the  Mss  of  Petrarch  preserved  there,  had  found  t%vo  pages 
slightlv  glued,  which  having  separated,  he  had  discovered 
this  ode.    The  fact  was  not  at  first  easiW  credited :  bat 
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UterwutU  lh«  •iiuilariiy  of  styln  and  manner  rendered  it 
hi^hijr  probable.  Wiien  Sirozzi  undeceived  the  public,  it 
procured  ihe  Abbe  Hegnicr  a  place  in  the  academy,  as  an 
honourable  teviimuny  <^lua  ingenuity. 

Pera  Commire,  'when  Louia  XfV  resolved  on  the 
cooquesl  of  Uoilaud,  composed  a  Latin  fable,  entitled 
The  Sun  and  the  Frogs,'  in  which  he  assumed  with  such 
elicity  tne  style  and  character  of  Phsodrus,  that  the 
teamed  German  cniic  Wultius  was  deceived,  and  inno- 
cently inserted  it  in  bin  edition  of  that  fabulist. 

Faminius  Strada  would  have  deceived  most  of  the  en-' 
tics  of  his  age,  if  he  had  given  as  the  remains  of  antiquity 
the  dilfdrenl  pieces  of  history  and  poetry  which  he  com- 1 
posed  on  the  model  of  the  ancients,  in  his  ProhuioneM 
AeademietB.  To  preserve  probabihty  he  might  have  given 
out  tliat  he  bad  drawn  them  from  some  old  and  neglected 
library  ;  he  had  then  only  to  have  added  a  good  comment- 
ary, tending  to  display  the  conformity  of  the  stylo  and 
manner  of  these  fragments  with  the  works  of  those  authors 
lo  whom  he  ascribed  them. 

Sigunius  was  a  great  master  of  the  style  of  Cicero, 
and  ventured  to  publish  a  treatise  dt  oonso^aCione,  as  a 
composition  of  Cicero  recently  discovered;  many  were 
deceived  by  the  counterfeit,  which  was  performed  with 
great  dexterity,  and  was  long  received  as  genuine ;  but  he 
could  not  deceive  Lipsms,  who,  after  reading  only  ten 
lines,  threw  it  away,  exclaiming,  *  Vah  !  non  est  Ciec' 
*oniM  P  The  late  Mr  Burke  succeeded  more  skilfully  in 
bis  *  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,'  which  for  a  long 
time  passed  as  the  composition  ef  Lord  Bolingbroke :  so 
perfect  is  this  ingenious  imposture  of  the  spirit,  manner, 
and  course  of  thmking,  of  the  noble  author.  I  believe  it 
was  written  for  a  wager,  and  fairly  won. 

BDWAKD  THE  fOUKTH* 

Our  Edward  the  Fourth  was  a  gay  and  voluptuous 
prince  ;  and  probably  owed  his  crown  to  his  handsome- 
ness, his  enormous  debts,  and  passion  for  the  fair  sex. 
He  had  many  Jane  Shores.  Honest  Philip  de  Comines, 
his  contemporary,  savs,  *  That  what  greatly  contributed 
lo  his  entering  London  as  soon  as  he  appeared  at  its 
gates,  was  the  great  debts  this  Prince  had  contracted, 
wliich  made  his  creditors  gladly  assist  him ;  and  the  high 
favour  in  which  he  was  held  by 'the  Donr^eoises,  into  whose 
good  graces  he  had  frequently  glided,  and  who  gained 
over  to  him  their  husbands,  who,  I  suppose,  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  their  lives,  were  glad  to  depose,  or  to  raise  moo- 
archs.— Many  ladies  and  rich  citizens'  wives,  of  whom 
formerly  he  had  great  privacies  and  familiar  acquaintance, 
gained  over  to  km  their  husbands  and  relations/ 

This  is  the  description  of  his  voluptuous  life  ;  we  must 
recollect,  that  the  wnterhad  been  an  eye  witness,  and  was 
an  honest  man ;  while  modem  historians  only  view  objects 
through  the  colouring  medium  of  their  imagination. 

'  He  had  been  during  the  last  twelve  years  more  accus- 
tomed to  his  ease  and  pleasure  than  any  other  prince  who 
hved  in  his  time.  He  had  nothing  in  his  thoughts  but  Ut 
damei,  and  of  them  more  than  was  reammabU;  and  hunU 
inc-matches,  good  eating,  and  great  care  of  hb  person. 
When  he  went  in  their  seasons  to  these  hunting-matches, 
be  always  had  carried  with  him  great  pavilions  for  le§ 
dameat  and  at  the  same  time  gave  splendid  entertain- 
ments ;  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  nis  person  was  as 
jolly  as  any  one  I  ever  saw.  He  was  then  young,  and  as 
handsome  as  any  man  of  his  age ;  but  he  has  since  become 
enormously  fat.' 

Since  I  have  got  old  Philip  in  my  hand,  the  reader  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  dipleased,  if  be  attends  to  a  little  more  of 
his  naivetl,  which  will  appear  in  the  form  uf  a  amnenaxioiis 
of  the  times.  He  relates  what  passed  between  Edward 
and  ihc  king  of  France  : 

*  When  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  was  concluded,  our 
k'mg,  who  was  desirous  of  being  friendly,  began  to  say  to 
the  king  of  England,  in  a  laughing  way,  that  he  must  come 
to  Pans,  and  be  jovial  anionnt  our  ladies ;  and  that  he 
would  give  him  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  for  his  confessor, 
who  would  very  willingly  absolve  him  of  any  tin  which 
ftrchance  he  might  commit.  The  king  of  England 
seemed  well  pleased  at  tlie  invitation,  and  laughed  hearu 
•Jy ;  fir  he  knew  that  Uie  said  cardinal  was  un  fort  bam 
eomparnon.  When  the  kmg  was  returning,  he  spoke  on 
the  ruad  to  me ;  and  said,  that  he  did  not  like  to  find  the 
kinv  uf  England  so  much  inchned  to  come  to  Paris.  «  He 
is,"\aid  he,  "  a  very  handsome  king :  he  likes  the  women 
vm  much.    He  may  probably  find  one  a*  Paris  fhai  mav 


make  him  like  to  come  too  often,  or  stay  too  long.  Kk 
predecessors  have  already  been  too  much  at  Paris  and  u 
Normandy ;"  and  that  *'  his  company  was  not  a^eeable 
thia  wide  oftheoea;  but  that,  beyond  the  sea,  he  wished  to 
be  bon  frtre  et  cimy."  ' 

I  have  called  Philip  de  Comines  honal.  The  old  wri> 
ters,  from  the  simpUciiy  ol  their  style,  usually  receive  this 
honourable  epithet;  but  sometimes  they  deserve  it  m»  luiie 
as  most  modem  memoir-writers.  No  enemy  is  indeed  no 
terrible  as  a  man  of  genius.  Comiiies*  violent  ennuty  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  appears  in  these  MemcMrs, 
has  been  traced  by  the  mmuto  researchers  of  anecdotes ; 
and  the  cause  is  not  honourable  to  the  memoir-writer, 
whose  resentment  was  implacable.  De  Comines  was 
bora  a  subiect  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  for  seveo 
years  had  been  a  favorite ;  but  one  day  returning  from 
nimtin^  with  the  Duke,  then  Count  de  Charolois,  in  fa- 
miliar jocularity  he  sat  himself  down  before  the  prince,  or- 
dering the  prince  to  pull  off  his  boots.  The  count  Istughed 
and  did  this,  but  in  return  for  Comiues's  princely  amuse- 
ment, dashed  the  boot  in  his  face,  and  gave  Commea  a 
bloody  nose.  From  that  time  he  was  mortified  in  the 
court  of  Burgundy  by  the  nickname  of  the  tented  head. 
Comines  long  ieit  a  rankling  wound  in  his  mind ;  and  after 
this  family  quarrel,  for  it  was  nothing  more,  be  went  over 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  wrote  off  his  bile  against  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  those  *  Memoirs,'  which  give  poe- 
terity  a  caricature  likeness  of  that  prince,  whom  he  is 
ever  censuring  for  presumption,  obstinacy,  pride,  and 
cruelty.  This  Duke  of  Burgundy  however,  it  is  said,  with 
many  virtues,  had  but  one  great  vice,  the  vice  of  sove- 
reigns, that  of  ambilioQ ! 

The  impertinence  of  Conunes  bad  not  been  chastised 
with  great  severity ;  but  the  nickname  was  never  forgiven : 
unfortunately  for  the  duke,  Comines  was  a  man  of  genius. 
When  we  are  venced  in  the  history  of  the  times,  we  shaU 
often  discover  that  memoir-writers  have  some  secret  pot- 
son  in  their  hearts.  Many,  like  Comines,  have  bad  the 
boot  dashed  on  their  nose.  Personal  rancour  wonderfully 
enlivens  the  style  of  Lord  Oxford  and  Cardinal  de  Keta. 
Memoirs  are  often  dictated  by  its  fiercest  spirit ;  and  then 
histories  are  composed  from  memoirs.  Where  is  truth  / 
Not  always  in  histories  and  memoirs ! 

ELIZABETH. 

Thw  great  queen,  says  Marville,  passionately  admired 
handsome  persons,  and  he  was  alreaoy  far  advanced  in  her 
(JNour  who  approached  her  with  beauty  and  grace.  She 
had  so  unconquerable  an  aversion  for  ugly  and  ill-oiade 
men,  who  had  been  treat«d  unfortunately  Sy  nature,  tha" 
she  could  not  endure  their  presence. 

When  she  issued  from  her  palace,  her  guards  were 
careful  to  disperse  from  before  her  eyes  hideous  and  de- 
formed people,  the  lame,  the  hunch- backed,  &c,  in  a  word, 
all  those  whose  appearance  might  shock  her  fastidious 


There  is  this  singular  and  admirable  hi  the  conduct  <4 
Elizabeth,  that  she  made  her  pleasure  subservient  to  her 
politics,  and  she  maintained  her  affairs  by  what  in  general 
occasion  the  ruin  of  princes.  So  secret  were  her  amours, 
that  even  to  the  prevent  day  their  mysteries  cannot  be  pe- 
netrated ;  but  the  utility  she  drew  from  them  is  public,  and 
always  operated  for  the  good  of  her  people.  Her  lovers 
were  her  ministers,  and  her  ministers  were  her  lovers. 
Love  commanded,  love  was  obeyed ;  and  the  reign  of  Una 
princess  was  happy,  because  it  was  a  reign  of  £<mw,  in 
which  its  chains  and  its  slaveiy  are  liked !' 

The  origin  of  Raleigh's  advaacement  in  the  queen*a 
graces,  was  by  an  act  of  gallantry.  Raleigh  spoiled  a  new 
plush  cloak,  while  the  (^ueen  stepping  cautiously  oa  it, 
shot  forth  a  smile,  in  which  he  read  promotion.  Captain 
Raleigh  soon  became  Sir  Walter,  and  rapidly  advanced 
ia  the  queen's  favour. 

Hume  has  furnished  us  with  ample  pi  oofs  of  the  jrannnn 
which  her  courtiers  feigned  for  her,  and  which,  wiih  others 
I  shall  give,  confirm  the  opinion  of  Vigneul  Marville,  who 
did  not  know  probably  the  rsosos  why  her  amours  were 
never  discovered ;  which,  indeed,  never  went  further  at  the 
highest  than  boisterous  or  extreme  gallantry.  Hume  has 
preserved  in  his  notes  a  letter  written  by  Raleigh.  It  is  a 
perfect  amorous  composition.  After  havine  exerted  his 
poetic  talents  to  exalt  her  eAanns,and  hi*  qffection,  he  con- 
cludes, by  comparing  her  majesty,  who  was  then  ovtty^  lo 
Venus  and  Diana.  Sir  Walter  was  not  her  only  courtier 
who  wrote  in  this  style.    Even  in  her  old  agt  die  alfocted 
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i  ftrmn^  ioodann.  for  music  and  dmncing,  and  a  kind  of 
childish  drollery,  bj  which  boweyer  her  court  teemed  a 
eourt  of  lore,  ud  she  the  sovereiso.  A  carious  anecdote 
in  a  letter  of  the  times  has  reached  us.  Secretary  Cecil, 
the  youngest  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  seems  to  have  per- 
feci'.y  entered  into  her  character.  Lady  Derby  wore 
about  her  neck  and  in  her  bosom  a  portrait ;  the  queen 
espying  it,  inquired  about  it,  but  her  ladyship  was  anxious 
I)  oMiceiil  it.  The  queen  insisted  on  having  it,  and  dis- 
covenngit  to  be  the  portrait  of  young  Cecil,  she  snatched 
it  away,  and  tying  it  upon  her  shoe,  walked  long  with  it ; 
afterwards  she  pinned  it  on  her  elbow,  and  wore  it  some 
tiate  there.  Secretary  Cecil  hearing  of  this  composed 
sume  rerses  and  eot  them  set  to  music ;  this  music  the 
queen  insisted  oo  hearing.  In  his  verses  Cecil  sung  that 
b«  rrpined  not,  thodgh  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  ffrace 
athen ;  he  contented  himself  with  the  favour  she  had  giv- 
en hin,  by  wearing  his  portrait  on  her  feet  and  her  elbow ! 
The  writer  of  the  Hftter  adds,  "  All  these  things  are  very 
lecret.'  In  this  manner'  she  contrived  to  lay  the  fastest 
bold  00  her  able  servants,  and  her  servants  on  her. 

Those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  private 
anecdotes  of  those  times,  know  what  encouragement  this 
royal  coquette  g^ve  to  most  who  were  near  ner  person. 
Dodd,  m  his  Church  History,  says,  that  the  Earls  of  Ar» 
ran  and  Arundel,  and  Sir  WiUiam  Pickering,  *  were  not 
out  of  hopes  of  gaining  ^ueen  Elizabeth*<  affections  in 
a  mairimunifJ  way. 

She  encouraged  every  person  of  eminence  :  she  even 
went  so  far  on  the  anniversary  of  her  coronation,  as  pub- 
licly to  take  arinc  from  her  finger,  and  put  it  on  the 
Duke  of  Alen^on's  hand.  She  also  ranked  among  her 
fuitora,  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  and  Henry  the 
Great. 

She  awer  forgave  Buzenval  for  lidiculing  her  bad  pro- 
aonciationof  the  French  language :  and  when  Henry  IT 
<eot  him  over  on  an  embassy,  she  would  not  receive  nim. 
S<i  nice  was  the  irriuble  pnde  of  this  great  queen,  that 
«ne  made  her  private  injuries  matters  of  state. 

*  This  queen,'  writes  Du  Manner,  m  the  Memoire»pomr 
•0W  a  fW$tuire  dt  HoUande,  *  who  displayed  so  many 
heroic  accomplishments,  had  this  foible,  of  wishing  to  be 
thought  beautiful  by  all  the  world.  I  heard  from  my  fa^ 
ther,  that  having  been  sent  to  her,  at  every  audience  he 
bad  with  her  majesty,  she  pulled  off  her  gloves  more  than 
a  hundred  times  to  diaplay  her  hands,  which  indeed  were 
very  beautiful  and  very  white.* 

Another  anecdote,  not  less  curious,  relates  to  the  affair 
sf  the  Dvke  of  Aniou  amf  our  EUzabeth,  and.  one  more 
proof  of  her  partiality  for  handsome  men.  The  writer 
was  Lewis  Ghiyon,  a  contemporary  of  the  times  he  no- 
tices. 

'Francis  Duke  of  Anjou  being  desirous  of  marrying  a 
crowned  head,  caused  proposals  of  marriage  to  be  made 
to  EliUbeth  queen  of  England.  Letters  passed  betwixt 
them,  and  their  portraiu  were  ezchansed.  At  length  her 
majesty  informed  him,  that  she  would  never  contract  a 
marriage  with  any  one  who  sought  her,  if  she  did  not  first 
tt  kUpenou.  If  fiA  would  not  come,  nothing  more  should 
be  said  on  the  subject.  This  prince,  over-pressed  by  his 
young  friends,  (who  were  as  little  able  of  judging  as  hiin- 
■etf,)  paid  no  attention  to  the  counsels  of  men  of  maturer 
jodgment.  He  passed  over  to  England  without  a  splen- 
did train.  The  said  lady  contemplated  his  person  ,*  she 
found  him«g(y,di^figurea  by  deep  scars  of  the  tmoZf-pov, 
ud  that  he  had  also  an  Uir^haped  note,  with  noeUinga  m  lh$ 
nedt !  All  these  were  so  many  reasons  with  her,  that  he 
could  never  be  admitted  into  her  good  graces.' 

Puttenham,  in  his  very  rare  book  of  the  <  Art  of  Poe- 
■i's,'  p.  S48,  notices  the  grace  and  majesty  of  Elizabeth's 
demeaaour,  '  Her  stately  manner  of  walk,  with  a  certaine 
granditie  rather  than  gravitie,  marchin|{  with  leysure, 
which  our  sovereign  ladye  and  mistresse  is  accustomed  to 
ion  generally,  unless  it  be  when  she  walketh  apace  for 
her  pleasure,  or  to  patch  her  a  heate  in  the  cold  mom- 
inw.* 

By  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  her 
(ectieman,  we  discover  that  her  usual  habits,  though  stu- 
dious, were  not  of  the  gentlest  kind,  and  that  the  service 
du  aiaeied  from  her  attendants  was  not  borne  without 

Micealed  oinnnurB.     The  writer  groans  in  secrecy  to  his 

fnend.    Sir  John  Sunhope  writes  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in 

1^, '  I  was  all  the  aAernowne  with  her  majestie,  at  mv 

^^.  and  then  thinking  to  rest  me,  went  in  agayne  with 

your  letter.    She  was  pleased  with  the  Filobofer*s  stone, 


and  hath  been  all  thua  day*  retttemaUy  fvyett.  Mr  Gre. 
veil  is  absent,  and  I  am  tyed  so  as  I  cannot  styrr,  but  shad 
he  at  the  wmrm  for  yt,  these  two  dayes !' 

Pnttenham,  p.  149,  has  also  recorded  an  honourable 
anecdote  of  Elizabeth,  and  characteristic  of  that  high  ma- 
jesty which  was  in  her  thoughts,  as  well  as  in  her  actions. 
When  she  came  to  the  crown,  a  knight  of  the  realm  who 
had  insolently  behaved  to  her  when  Lady  Elizabeth,  tell 
upon  his  knees  to  her,  and  besought  her  pardon,  suspect* 
ing  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower ;  she  replied  mildly,  *  Do  yon 
not  know  that  we  are  descended  of  the  Uotiy  whose  nature 
is  not  to  harms  or  prey  upon  the  mouse,  or  any  other  such 
small  vermin'/* 

daeen  Elizabeth  was  taught  to  write  by  the  celebrated 
Roger  Aeeham.  Her  writing  is  extremely  beautiful  and 
correct,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  a  little  manuscript 
book  of  prayers,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  I 
have  seen  her  first  writing-book  preserved  at  Oxford  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  ;  the  gradual  improvement  of  her  ma- 
iesty's  hand-writing,  is  ver]r  honourable  to  her  dilligence ; 
but  the  most  curious  thing  u  the  paper  on  which  she  tried 
her  pens ;  this  she  usually  did  by  writing  the  name  of  her 
beloved  brother  Edward ;  a  proof  the  early  and  ardent 
attachment  she  formed  to  that  amiable  prince. 

The  education  of  Elizabeth  had  been  severely  classical ; 
she  thought,  and  she  wrote  in  all  the  spirit  of  the  great 
characters  of  antiquity ;  and  her  speeches  and  her  letters 
are  studded  with  apophthegms,  and  a  terseness  of  ideas 
and  language,  that  give  an  exalted  idea  of  her  mind.  In 
her  evasive  answers  to  the  commons,  in  reply  to  their  peti- 
tion to  her  majesty  to  marry,  she  has  employed  an  ener> 
getic  word :  *^Yere  I  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
marry,  I  might  say  less  than  I  intend  ;  and  were  I  to  tell 
you  that  I  do  mean  to  marry,  I  mif  ht  say  more  than  it  is 
proper  for  you  to  know ;  therefore  1  give  you  an  anewer^ 
answerless !' 

TBB  OBIVBSB   LAHOITAaB. 

The  Chinese  language  is  like  no  other  on  the  globe ; 
ft  is  said  to  contain  not  more  than  about  330  words,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  monotonous,  for  it  has  four  accents,  the 
even,  uie  raised,  the  lessened,  and  the  returning,  which 
multiply  every  word  into  four ;  as  difficult,  says  Mr  Asile, 
for  an  European  to  understand,  as  it  is  for  a  Chinebe  to 
comprehend  the  six  pronunciations  of  the  French  s.  In 
fact  they  can  so  diversify  their  monosyllabic  words  by  the 
different  tones  which  they  give  them,  that  the  same  char* 
acter  differently  accented,  signifies  sometimes  ten  or  more 
different  things. 

From  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  Lettree  Edi/iantea 
€t  Curieueee  I  take  the  present  critically  humourous  ao- 
oount  of  this  language. 

P.  Bourgeois,  one  of  the  missionaries,  attempted,  after 
ten  months,  residence  at  Pekin,  to  preach  in  the  Chin^^e 
language.  These  are  the  words  of  the  good  father.  *  God 
knows  how  much  this  first  Chinese  sermon  cost  me !  I 
can  assure  you,,  this  language  resembles  no  other.  The 
same  word  nas  never  but  one  termination ;  and  then  adiea 
to  all  that  in  our  declensions  distinguishes  the  gender,  and 
the  number  of  things  we  would  speak;  adieu,  in  tho 
verbs  to  all  which  might  explain  the  active  person,  how 
and  in  what  time  it  acts,  if  it  acts  alone  or  with  others :  in« 
a  word,  with  the  Chinese  the  same  word  is  the  substan- 
tive, adjective,  verb,  singular,  plural,  masculine,  feminine, 
&c.  It  is  the  person  who  hears  who  must  arrange  the 
circumstances,  and  guess  them.  Add  to  all  this,  that  all 
the  words  of  this  language  are  reduced  to  three  hundred 
and  a  few  more ;  that  Uiey  are  pronounced  in  so  many 
different  ways,  that  they  signify  eighty  thousand  different 
things,  whicn  are  expressed  by  as  many  different  dharao- 
ters.  This  is  not  all :  the  arrangement  of  all  these  mono- 
syllables appears  to  be  under  no  general  rule  ;  so  that  to 
know  the  language  afler  having  learnt  the  words,  we  must 
learn  every  particular  phrase :  the  least  inver»ion  would 
make  you  unintelligible  to  three  parts  of  the  Chinese. 

<  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  their  words.  They  told 
me  eheu  signifies  a  book  :  so  that  I  thousht  whenever  ine 
word  eheu  was  pronounced,  a  book  was  the  subject.  Not 
at  all!  ChoUf  the  next  time  1  heard  it,  I  found  vignified  a 
tree.  Now  I  was  to  recollect,  ehou  was  a  book  or  a  tree. 
But  this  amounted  to  nothing :  .ehoui  I  found,  expressed 
also  great  heate ;  ehou  is  to  relate :  eheu  is  the  Ataora  ; 
ckou  mean*  to  be  oeeicstomed ;  dunt  expresses  the  loee  of  a 
wager f  &c.  I  should  not  finish,  were  I  to  attemnt  to  givs 
you  all  its  significations.  .    .  . 
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*  Notwithatanding  these  singiular  difficulties,  could  one 
twit  find  a  help  in  the  perusal  of  their  books,  I  should  not 
eomplain.  But  this  is  impossible !  Their  language  is 
quite  different  frohi  that  or  simple  conversation.  What 
will  ever  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty  to  every  Eu- 
ropean, is  the  pronoundaiion :  every  word  maybe  pro- 
nounced in  five  different  tones ;  yet  every  tone  is  not  so 
distinct  that  an  unpractised  ear  can  easily  distinguish  it. 

These  monosyllables  fly  with  amazing  rapidit 

they  are  continually  disguised  by  elisions,  whid.  

times  hardly  leave  any  thing  oTtwo  monosyllables.  From 
an  aspirated  tone,  you  must  pass  immediately  to  an 
even  one  \  from  a  whistling  note  tp  an  inward  one  ;  some- 
times your  voice  must  proceed  fifom  the  palate ;  sometimes 
it  must  be  guttural,  and  almost  always  nasal.  I  recited 
my  sermon  at  least  fifty  times  to  my  servant,  before  I 
spoke  it  in  public;  and  yet  I  am  told,  though  he  contiiH 
ually  corrected  me,  that,  of  the  ten  parts  of  the  sermon, 
(as  the  Chinese  express  themselves,)  they  hardly  under- 
stood three.  Fortunately  the  Chinese  are  wonderfully 
patient;  and  they  are  astonished  that  any  ignorant 
stranger  should  be  able  to  learn  two  words  of  their  lan- 
guage.' 

It  is  not  less  curious  to  be  informed,  as  Dr  Hager  tells 
OS  in  his  Elementary  Characters  of  the  Chinese,  that 
*  Satires  are  often  composed  in  China,  which,  if  you  attend 
to  the  characten,  their  import  is  pure  and  sublime ;  but 
if  you  regard  the  Unu  only,  they  contain  a  meaning  ludi- 
crous or  obscene.'  He  adds,  '  In  the  Chinese  tme  word 
sometimes  corresponds  to  three  or  four  thousand  charac- 
ters ;  a  property  quite  opponte  to  that  of  our  language,  in 
which  mynadt  of  different  loortis  are  expressed  by  the  some 
tetten,* 

lUDIOAL  MUSIC. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May  1806,  we  find 
that  several  of  tne  medical  literati  on  the  continent  are 
at  present  engaged  in  making  inquiries  and  experiments 
npon  the  inftuence  of  mune  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  The 
learned  Dusaox  is  said  to  lead  the  bfud  of  this  new  tribe 
of  sMMteurs  and  eognoocenii. 

The  subject  having  excited  my  curiosity,  though  I  since 
have  found  that  it  is  no  new  discovery,  the  reader  ought  to 
receive  indulgently  the  profit  of  my  discoveries ;  all  which 
I  do  not  wisn  to  pass  on  him  for  more  than  they  are 
worth. 

There  is  a  curious  article  in  Dr  Bumey's  History  of 
Music,  *  On  the  Medicinal  Powers  attributed  to  Music  by 
the  Ancients,*  which  he  derived  from  the  learned  labours 
of  a  modem  physician,  M.  Burette,  who  doubtless  could 

eiy  a  tune  to,  as  well  as  prescribe  one  to  his  patient, 
e  conceives  that  music  can  relieve  the  pains  of  the 
sciatica,  and  that  independent  of  the  greater  or  less  skill 
of  the  musician;  by  nattering  the  ear  and  diverting  the 
attention,  and  occasioning  certain  vibrations  of  the  nerves, 
it  can  remove  those  obstructions  which  occasion  this  dis- 
order. M.  BureUe,  and  many  modern  physicians  wa^ 
philosophers,  have  believed  that  music  has  the  power  of 
affecting  the  mind,  and  the  whole  nervous  system,  so  as 
to  give  a  lemporarv  relief  in  certain  diseases,  and  even  a 
radical  cure.  Dr  Mairan,  Bianchini,  and  other  respecta- 
ble names,  have  pursued  the  same  career.  But  the  an- 
cients record  miracles ! 

Some  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Dr  Mitchell  of  Brighthelm- 
stone  wrote  a  dissertation.  <  De  Arte  Medendi  a^td  Pri9- 
cot  Mtuicea  ope  atque  Canmmim,'  printed  for  J.  Nichols. 
ITiSS.  He  writes  under  the  assumed  name  of  Michael 
Gaspar ;  but  whether  this  learned  dissertator  be  grave  or 
jocular,  more  than  one  critic  has  not  been  able  to  resolve 
Bie.  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  satire  on  the  parade  of  learning 
of  cehain  German  emdtCi,  who  prove  any  point  by  the 
weakest  analogies  and  the  most  fanciful  conceits.  The 
Ibllowing  summary  will  convey  an  idea  of  this  dissertation. 
Amongst  barbarous  or  half-avilized  nations,  diseases  have 
been  generally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 
The  depression  of  mind  which  is  generally  attendant  on 
lickuess,  and  the  delirium  accompanying  certain  stages  of 
disease  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  especially  de- 
noting the  immediate  influence  of  a  demon.  The  effect  of 
music  in  raising  the  energies  of  the  mind,  or  what  we  com- 
monly call  ammal  spirits,  was  obvious  to  early  observa- 
tioo.  Its  power  of  attracting  strong  attentkm,  may  in 
some  cases  have  appeared  to  effect  even  those  who  la- 
boured under  a  considerable  degree  of  mental  disorder. 
The  accompanying  depression  of  mind  vras  considered  as 


a  part  of  the  disease,  perhaps  rightly  enough,  and  ucuie 
was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  to  remove  Uie  9smpe^*tw 
when  experience  had  not  ascertained  the  probabw  cauw^. 
Homer,  whose  heroes  exhibit  lugh  passions,  but  not  re- 
fined manners,  represents  the  Grecian  Army  as  employing 
music  to  stay  the  ra^ng  of  the  plague.  Tne  Jewwb  ii& 
tion,  m  the  time  of  lung  I>ivid,  appear  not  to  have  b**ea 
much  further  advanced  in  civilization;  accordingljr  "mtw 
find  David  employed  in  his  youth  to  remove  the  mental 
derangement  or  Saul  by  his  barp.  The  method  of  curw 
was  suggested  as  a  common  one  in  those  days,  by  Saul's 
servants ;  and  the  success  is  not  mentioned  as  a  miraci  e. 
Pindar,  with  poetic  license,  speaks  of  £sculapius  healing 
acute  disorders  with  soothing  songs;  but  ^sculapius, 
whether  man  or  deity,  or  between  m>th,  is  a  physician  ot 
the  days  of  barbarism  and  fable.  Pliny  scouU  the  idea 
that  music  should  affect  real  bodily  injury,  but  quotea  Ho- 
mer on  the  subject ;  mentions  Theoplu'sstus  as  suggeawing 
a  tune  for  the  cure  of  the  hip  gout,  and  Cato,  as  entertain* 
mg  a  fancy  that  it  had  a  good  effect  when  Umbs  were  out 
or  joint,  and,  that  Varro  thought  it  good  fair  the  gout 
Aulus  Gellius  cites  a  work  of  Tlieophrastus,  which  re- 
commends music  as  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  a  Tiper. 
Boyle  and  Shakspeare  mention  the  effecu  of  music  super- 
vesicam.  Kirchsr's  *  Musurgia,'  and  Swinburne's  Tra- 
vels, relate  the  effects  of  music  on  those  who  are  bitten  hw 
the  tarantula.    Sir  W.  Temple  seems  to  have  given  cred- 


it to  the  stories  of  the  power  of  music  over  t 

The  ancients  indeed  record  miracles ;  at  lekst  nosie  in 
'  the  golden  legend'  appear  to  be  more  so  than  the  tales 
they  relate  of  the  medicinal  powers  of  music.    A  fever  is 


removed  by  a  song,  amljleafness  is  cured  by  a  tnimpei 
and  the  pestilence  is  chased  away  by  the  sweetness  of  an 
harmonious  lyre.  That  deaf  peofue  can  hear  best  in  a 
great  noise,  is  a  fact  alleged  by  some  modems,  in  favour 
of  the  ancient  story  of  curing  deafness  by  a  trumpet.  Dr 
Willis  telb  us,  says  Dr  Bumeyj  of  a  lady  who  could  hear 
only  while  a  drum  toot  beathuff  insomuch  that  her  husband, 
the  account  says,  hired  a  drummer  as  her  servant,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  conversation. 

Music  and  the  sounds  of  instruments,  says  the  fively 
Vigiieul  de  Marville,  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  body 
and  the  mind,  they  assist  the  circulation  of  ths  bVood,  they 
dissipate  vapours,  and  open  the  vessels  so  that  Uie  action 
of  perspiration  is  freer.  He  tells  a  sloiy  o(  a  person  of 
distinction,  who  assured  him,  that  occe  being  suddenly 
seized  by  violent  illness,  instead  of  a  consultation  of  phy- 
sicians, he  immediately  called  a  band  of  musicians,  and 
their  violins  played  so  well  in  kis  inside,  that  his  bowels 
became  perfectly  in  tune,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  har- 
moniously becalmed.  I  once  heard  s  story  of  FarinelU  the 
famous  singer,  who  was  sent  for  to  Madrid  to  try  the  ef^ 
feet  of  his  mag^ical  voice  ott  tne  King  of  Spain.  His  ma- 
jesty was  buried  in  the  profoiindest  melaricholy^  nothing 
could  raise  an  emotion  in  him ;  he  livtd  in  a  total  oblivion 
of  life;  he  sat  in  a  darkened  chamber,  entirely  given  up 
to  the  most  distressing  kind  of  madness.  The  physicistA<i 
ordered  Farineiti  at  first  to  sing  in  an  outer  room ;  and  for 
the  first  day  or  two  thb  was  <tone,  without  any  effect  on 
the  royal  patient.  At  length  it  was  observed,  the  king, 
awaking  from  his  stupor,  seemed  to  listen ;  on  the  next 
day  tears  were  seen  starting  in  his  eyes ;  the  day  after  he 
ordered  the  door  of  his  chamber  to  be  left  open — and  at 
length  the  perturbed  spirit  entirely  left  our  modem  Saul, 
and  the  medttemal  tfoiee  of  FarinelU  effected  what  no  other 
medicine  could 

I  now  prepare  to  give  the  reader  some  fade,  which  ho 
may  consider  as  a  trial  of  credulity — their  authorities  are 
however  not  contemptible.^Naturali8ta  assert  that  ani- 
mals and  birds,  aa  well  as  *  knotted  oaka^'  as  Congreve 
informs  us,  are  sensible  to  the  charms  of^  music.  This 
may  serve  as  an  instance :— An  officer  vras  confined  in 
the  Bastile.  He  begged  the  governor  to  permit  him  the 
use  of  his  lute,  to  soften,  by  the  harmoniea  of  his  i  instru- 
ment, the  rigours  of  his  prison.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
this  modem  Orpheus,  playing  on  his  lute,  was  greatly  as> 
tonished  to  see  frisking  out  of  their  holes  great  numbers  of 
mice;  and  descending  from  their  woven  babitaboos, 
crowds  of  spiders,  who  formed  a  circle  about  him,  while' 
he  continued  playing  his  soul-subduing  instrunwrnt.  His 
'  "    '  (trified  with 

assembly, 
person,  but  to  hear  his  instru- 
ment, immediately  broke  up.  As  he  had  a  great  dislike 
to  spiders,  it  was  two  days  before  he  ventored  again  ts 


surprise  was  at  first  so  great,  that  he  was  petr 
astonishment ;  when  having  ceased  to  play,  tne  i 
who  did  not  come  to  see  his  person,  but  to  hear  I 
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tooch  his  nHtraneBt.  At  len^thi  brnvinf  conquered,  fbr 
the  DOfetef  oThis  ooapADj,  hie  dielike  of  uiem,  he  n 
■leDoed  his  eoocert,  when  the  ftnembly  was  by  fmr 
mnneroiis  than  at  fint ;  and  in  the  course  of  farther  time, 
he  found  himself  sorrounded  by  a  hundred  mmmeal  ojro- 
levt.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  attracting  this  company, 
he  treaeherooslj  contrived  to  get  rid  of  them  at  his  will. 
For  this  porpose  iie  begged  the  keeper  to  cive  him  a  cat, 
which  he  put  in  a  cage,  and  let  loose  at  the  verjr  instant 
when  the  fittle  hairy  people  were  most  entranced  by  the 
Ombcaaridll  he  displayed. 

The  Ahb^  Olivet  has  described  an  amusement  of  Pelis- 
scMi  during  his  confinement  in  the  Bastile,  which  consisted 
in  feeding  a  spider,  which  he  discovered  fonning  its  web 
in  the  earner  of  the  small  window.  For  some  time  he 
nlseed  his  lllea  sit  the  edge,  while  his  valet,  who  was  with 
lam,  played  oo  a  bac-pipe :  little  by  little,  the  spider  used 
jiidf  to  dirtinguiah  the  sound  of  the  instrument,  and  issued 
from  its  hde  to  run  and  catch  its  prey.  Thus  calling  it 
always  by  the  same  sound,  and  placing  the  flies  at  a  still 
ireaier  mtanoe,  he  succeeded,  after  several  months,  to 
drill  the  spider  by  regular  exercise,  so  that  it  at  length  never 
friled  sppearing  at  the  first  souno  to  seize  on  the  fly  pro- 
vided fioir  it,  even  on  the  knees  of  the  prisoner. 

Marnlle  has  siven  us  the  following  curious  anecdote  on 
this  Bobject.  He  says,  that  doubting  the  truth  of  those 
who  say  it  is  natural  fw  us  to  k>ve  music,  especially  the 
sound  of  instruments,  and  that  beasts  themselves  are 
tooched  with  it,  being  one  day  in  the  country  I  inouired  into 
the  truth ;  and,  while  a  man  was  pUyiag  on  toe  trump 
nsrine,  made  my  observations  oo  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  horse, 
•a  asi,  a  Und,  eown,  small  birds,  and  a  oock  and  hens, 
who  were  in  a  yard  under  a  winoow  on  which  I  was  lean- 
tn^,  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  cat  was  the  least  aflfected, 
UM  I  even  judged,  by  her  air,  that  she  would  have  given 
til  the  mstiumcnts  in  the  worU  for  a  mouse,  sleeping 
in  the  sun  all  the  time ;  the  horse  stopped  short  from 
time  to  time  before  the  window,  raising  ms  head  up  now 
tad  then,  as  he  was  feeding  en  the  grass ;  the  dog  contin- 
ued for  above  an  hour  seated  on  nis  hind  legs,  k>oking 
itesdftsdy  at  the  ptoyer ;  the  ass  did  not  discover  the  least 
indication  of  his  being  touched,  eating  bis  thistles  peace- 
•Uj ;  the  bind  lifted  up  her  large  wide  ears,  and  seemed 
very  attentive ;  the  cows  slefyt  a  little,  and  after  gazing,  as 
though  they  had  been  acquainted  with  us,  went  forward  ; 
some  little  triids  that  were  in  an  aviary,  and  others  on  the 
trees  and  boshea,  almost  tore  their  litUe  throats  with  sing- 
ins ;  but  the  cock,  who  minded  only  his  hens,  who  were 
suely  employed  in  scraping  a  neighbouring  dunghill,  did 
not  enow  m  any  manner  that  they  took  the  least  pleasure 
■  hearing  the  tmmp  marine. 

A  modem  traveler  assures  w,  that  he  has  repeatedly 
obeerred  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  that  the  lizards  are  at- 
tneted  by  the  notes  of  music,  and  that  he  has  assembled  a 
•nmber  of  them  by  the  powers  of  his  instrument.  He 
tdb  us  also,  diat  when  the  negroes  catch  them,  for  food, 
a.  ...        .^       ....  le,  which 

towards 
,  describes 
certain  sibyls  among  the  negroes,  who  among  several  sin- 
(0^  practices,  can  charm  or  conjure  down  from  the  tree 
certain  serpents,  who  will  wreath  about  the  arms,  neck, 
•ad  breast  <4  the  pretended  sorceress,  listening  to  her  voice. 
The  ncred  wrilera  speak  of  the  charming  of  adders  waA 
Krpests;  aiid  uothuig,  says  he.  is  more  notorious  than 
tut  the  easterr  adums  ^11  nd  the  houses  of  the  nnst 
jwwwuB  snakes,  f>y  charming  them  with  the  sound  of  a 
flote,  which  calls  them  out  of  their  holes.    These  anec- 


Mon  m  nwof  una  wnen  uie  oegroes  caicn  uiem,  lor 
they  accompany  the  chase  by  whistling  some  tune,  i 
hu  Alwns  the  effect  of  drawing  groat  numbers  to< 
them.    Stedman,  in  his  expedition  to  Surinam,  desf 


.    lav  startle  some,  seem  to  be  fully  confirmed 

by  Sir  WiUam  Jones,  in  his  carious  dissertation  on  the 
■mical  modes  of  the  Hindoos. 

After  food,  when  the  operations  of  digestion  and  ab- 
Mrption  give  so  roach  employment  to  the  vessels,  that  a 
temporary  slate  of  mental  repose  must  be  found,  especially 
b  bet  dunates,  essential  to  health,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  a  few  agreeable  airs,  either  heard  or 
Pttyed  wkhout  effort,  must  have  all  the  f!ood  effects  of 
ileep,  and  none  of  its  disadvantages ;  jmUbig  the  aoul  m 
*••,  as  Milton  says,  for  any  subsequent  exertion ;  an  ex- 
penment,  often  successfully  made  by  myself.  I  have  been 
*»UTed  by  a  credible  eye-witness,  that  two  wild  antelopes 
tMed  often  to  come  from  their  woods  to  the  place  where  a 
■JwatTage  beast,  Sirajoddaulab,  entertained  himself  wiib 
^cbcerts,  and  that  they  listened  to  the  strains  with  an  ap- 
pcvaacs  of  pleasure,  till  the  monster,  in  whose  soul  there 


was  no  music,  shot  one  of  them  to  diR>lay  his  archery.  A 
learned  native  told  me,  that  he  had  frequently  seen  the 
most  venomous  and  malignant  snakes  leave  their  holes 
upon  hearing  tunes  on  a  flute,  which,  as  he  supposed, 
gave  them  peculiar  delight.  An  intelligent  Persian  de» 
dared  he  had  more  than  once  been  present,  when  a  cele- 
brated lutenist,  sumamed  Bolbul,  (i.  e.  the  nighiinsale,) 
was  playing  to  a  large  company,  in  a  grove  n«ar  Schiraz, 
where  he  distinctly  saw  the  nightingales  try  to  vie  with 
the  musician,  sometimes  warbling  on  the  trees,  sometimes 
flutterins  from  branch  to  brancn.  as  if  they  wuhed  to 
approacn  the  instrument,  and  at  length  dropping  on  the 
ground  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  from  which  they  were  soon 
raised,  he  assured  me,  by  a  change  of  the  mode.' 

Jackson  of  Exeter,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Dryden, 
*  What  passion  cannot  music  raise  or  queU  V  sarcastically 
retm-ns,  *  What  passion  eon  mtmic  raise  or  quell  V  Would 
not  a  savage,  who  had  never  listened  to  a  musical  instru- 
ment, feel  certain  emotions  at  listening  to  one  for  the  first 
time  7  But  civilized  man  is,  no  doubt,  particularly  nS^ 
footed  by  aiseciah'ew  of  ideas,  as  all  pieces  of  national 
music  evidently  prove. 

The  Rans  oes  Yaches,  mentioned  by  Rousseau,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Music,  though  without  an^  ihing  striking  in 
the  composition,  has  such  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
Swiss,  and  impresses  them  with  so  violent  a  desire  to  rc« 
turn  to  their  own  country,  that  it  is  forbidden  to  be  played 
in  the  Swiss  regiments,  in  the  French  service,  on  pain  of 
death.  There  is  also  a  Scotch  tune,  which  has  the  same 
effect  on  some  of  our  North  Britons.  In  one  of  our  battles 
in  Calabria,  a  baM>iper  of  the  78ih  Highland  regiment, 
when  the  light  infantry  charged  the  French,  posted  him- 
self on  their  riffht,  and  remained  in  his  solitary  situation 
during  the  whole  of  the  battle,  encouraging  the  men  with  a 
famous  Highland  charging-tune ;  and  actually  upon  the 
retreat  and  complete  rout  of  the  French  changed  it  to  an* 
other,  equally  celebrated  in  Scotland  upon  tiM  retreat  of 
and  victory  over  an  enemy.    Hu  next-hand  neighbour 

Siarded  him  so  well  that  he  escaped  unhurt.  This  was 
e  spirit  of  the  *  Last  Minstrel,*  who  infiised  coumga 
among  his  countrymen,  by  possessing  it  in  so  animated  a 
degree  and  in  so  venerable  a  character. 

miruTX  WRiTmo. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  in  a  nutshell,  which  Pliny  says  that 
Cicero  once  saw,  it  is  pretended  might  have  been  a  fact, 
however  to  some  it  may  appear  impoftsible.  JElian  no- 
tices an  artist  who  wrote  a  aistich  in  letters  of  goM,  which 
he  enclosed  in  the  rind  of  a  grain  of  com. 

Antiquity  and  modern' times  record  many  such  penmen, 
whose  glory  consisted  in  writing  in  so  small  a  band  that 
the  wriUng  could  not  be  legible  to  the  naked  eye.  One 
wrote  a  verse  of  Homer  on  a  grain  of  millet,  and  another, 
more  indefatigably  trifling,  transcribed  the  whole  Iliad  in 
so  confined  a  i^ace,  that  it  could  be  enclosed  in  a  nutshell. 
Menage  mentions,  he  saw  whole  sentences  which  were 
not  perceptible  to  the  eye  without  the  microscope ;  and 
pictures  and  portraits,  which  appeared  at  first  to  oo  lines 
and  scratches  thrown  down  at  random;  one  of  them 
formed  the  face  of  the  Dauphiness,  with  the  most  pleasing 
delicacy  and  correct  resemUance.  He  read  an  Italian 
poem  in  praise  of  this  princess,  containing  some  thousands 
of  verses,  written  by  an  oflicer  in  the  space  of  a  foot  and  a 
half.  This  species  of  curious  idleness  has  not  been  lost 
in  our  own  country:  where  this  minute  writing  has 
equalled  any  on  record.  Peter  Bales,  a  celebrated  calli- 
graphist  in  the  rei|pi  of  Elizabeth,  astonished  the  eyes  of 
beholders  by  showing  them  what  they  could  not  see ;  for 
in  the  Harleian  mss,  630,  wo  have  a  narrative  of  *  a  rare  , 
piece  of  work  brought  to  pass  by  Peter  Bales,  an  Enlish- 
man,  and  a  clerk  of  the  chancery ;'  it  seems  by  the  de- 
scription to  hav*^  been  the  whole  Bible  <  in  an  English  wal- 
nut not  bigger  than  a  hen's  egg.  The  nut  holdeth  the 
book :  there  are  as  many  leaves  in  his  httle  book  as  the 
great  Bible,  and  he  has  written  as  much  in  one  of  his 
mtle  leaves  as  a  great  leaf  of  the  Bible.'  We  are  told 
that  this  wonderfulunreadable  copy  of  the  Bible  was  seen 
by  many  thousands.'  There  \p  a  drawing  of  the  head  of 
Charies  I,  in  the  library  of  St  John's  College  at  Oxford, 
wholly  composed  of  minute  written  characters,  which  at 
a  small  distance  resemble  the  lines  of  an  engraving.  The 
lines  of  the  hesd,  and  the  ruff,  are  said  to  contain  die  book 
of  Psalms,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  prsyer.  In  the 
British  Museum  we  find  a  drawing  represen-ing  the  por- 
trait of  Queen  Anne,  not  much  above  the  size  of  the  hand. 
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On  I  his  drawing  appear  a  number  of  lines  and  acratches, 
whicn  the  librarian  assures  the  marvelling  spectator,  in- 
cudes the  enUre  contents  of  a  Qiin  foliOf  which  on  this  oc- 
caaion  is  carried  in  the  hand. 

On  i\us  subject  it  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  the  learned 
H'lt^c  asserts  that  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  a  long 
iiiiiK  considered  as  a  fiction  the  story  of  that  industrious 
writer  who  is  said  to  have  enclosed  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshell. 
But  having  rtxamined  the  matter  more  closely,  he  thought 
It  possible. 

One  day  in  company  at  the  Dauphin's,  this  learned  man 
(r>fled  half  an  hour  m  proving  it.  A  piece  of  vellum, 
about  ten  inches  in  length  and  eight  in  width,  pliant  ana 
firm,  can  be  folded  up  and  enclosed  in  the  shell  of  a  large 
walnut.  It  can  hold  in  its  breadth  one  line  which  can  con- 
Uin  30  verses,  and  in  its  length  S50  lines.  With  a  crow* 
quill  ihc  writing  can  be  perfect.  A  page  of  this  piece  of 
vellum  will  then  contain  7500  verses,  and  the  reverse  as 
mucli ;  the  whole  16,000  verses  of  the  Iliad.*  And  this  he 
proved  in  their  presence,  by  using  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
with  a  common  pen.  The  thing  is  possible  to  be  effected ; 
and  if  on  any  occasion  paper  snould  be  most  excessively 
rare,  it  may  be  useful  to  know,  that  a  volume  of  matter 
may  be  contained  in  a  single  leaf. 

NUMERAL*  FIGITKBS. 

The  learned,  after  many  contests,  have  at  length 
agreed,  that  the  numeral  ngurns  1, 2,  S,  4,  6, 6,  7,  8,  9, 
usually  called  Arabicy  are  of  Indian  origin.  The  Arab- 
ians do  not  pretend  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  them, 
but  borrowed  them  from  the  Indian  nations.  The  nume- 
ral characters  of  the  Brahmins,  the  Persians,  and  the^ 
Arabians,  and  other  eastern  nations,  are  similar.  They' 
appear  afterwards  to  have  been  introduced  into  several 
European  nations,  by  their  respective  travellers,  who 
returned  from  tlie  east.  They  were  admitted  into  calen- 
dars and  chronicles,  but  they  were  not  introduced  into 
charters,  says  Mr  Asile,  before  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Spaniards,  no  doubt,  derived  their  use  from  the 
Moors  who  invaded  them.  In  1240,  the  Alphonsean  as- 
tronomical tables  were  mode  by  the  Order  of  Alphonsus 
X,  by  a  Jew,  and  an  Arabian ;  they  used  these  numerals, 
from  whence  the  Spaniards  contend  that  they  were  first 
introduced  by  them. 

They  were  not  generally  used  in  Germany  until  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  in  general  the 
forms  of  the  cyphers  were  not  permanently  fixed  there  tiU 
after  the  year  1531.  The  Russians .  were  strangers  to 
thum,  before  Peter  the  Great  had  finished  his  travels  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  origin  of  these  useful  characters  with  the  Indians 
and  Arabians,  is  attributed  to  their  great  skill  in  the  arts  of 
astronomy  and  of  arithmetic,  which  required  more  conveni- 
ent characters  than  alphabetic  letters,  for  the  expressing  of 
numbers. 

Before  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  these  Arabic 
numerals,  they  used  alphabetical  characters,  or  /Zoiiuai 
fuimo*ai«.  The  learned  authors  of  the  Nouveau  Trait^ 
Diplomatique,  the  most  valuable  wo|^  on  every  thing  con- 
cerning the  arts  and  progress  of  writing,  have  given  some 
curious  notices  on  tne  origir  of  the  Roman  numerals. 
Tlif'y  say,  that  originally  men  counted  by  their  fingers; 
thus  to  mark  the  first  four  numbers  they  used  an  I,  which 
naturally  represents  them.  To  mark  the  fifth,  they  choaea 
V,  which  is  made  out  by  bending  inwards  tne  three  mid- 
dle fingers,  and  stretching  out  only  the  thumb  and  the  little 
finger  ;  and  for  the  tenth  they  used  an  X,  which  is  a  dou- 
^ble  V,  cfle  placed  topsy-turvy  under  the  other.  From  this 
the  projtression  of  incse  numbers  is  always  from  one  to 
five,  and  from  five  to  ten.  The  hundred  was  signified  by 
the  capital  letter  of  that  word  in  Latin  G—  centum.  The 
other  letter  D  for  500,  and  M  for  1000,  were  afterwards 
added.  They  subsequently  abreviated  their  characters, 
by  placing  one  of  these  figures  before  another :  and  the 
figure  of  less  value  before  a  higher  number,  denotes  that  so 
much  may  be  deducted  from  the  greater  number ;  for  in- 
stance, I V  siirnifies  five  less  one,  that  is  four ;  IX  ten  less 
one,  that  is  nine ;  but  these  abbreviations  are  not  found 
amongst  the  most  ancient  monuments.  These  numerical 
letters  are  still  continued  by  us,  in  recording  aceoonu  in 
our  exchequere. 

That  men  counted  originally  by  their  fingers,  is  no  im» 
prohnble  supposition ;  it  is  still  naturally  practised  by  the 
vulgar  of  the  mo»t  enlightened  nations.  In  more  uncivi- 
(jied  states,  small  stones  have  been  used,  and  the  etymo- 


logists derive  the  words  ctdatlate,  and  aJmlatkm  whidi 
otuaUui,  which  is  the  Latin  terms  for  a  pebble-atone,  and 
by  which  they  denominated  their  counters  used  for  aiill^ 
metical  computations. 

Professor  Ward,  in  a  learned  dissertation  on  this  nxU 
ject  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  concludes,  that  il 
IS  easier  to  falsify  toe  Arabic  cyphers  than  the  Ronoan  al- 
phabetical numerals ;  when  1375  is  dated  in  Arabic  cy- 
phers, if  the  S  is  only  changed,  three  centuries  are  taken 
away  ;  if  the  S  is  made  into  a  9  and  take  away  the  !>  four 
hundred  years  are  added.  Such  accidents  have  assuredly 
produced  miKh  conftision  among  our  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  still  do  in  our  printed  books ;  which  is  the  reason  that 
Dr  Robertson  in  his  histories  has  always  preierred  wrib 
io^  his  dates  in  loordt,  rather  than  confide  them  to  the  cars 
ofa  negligent  printer.  Gibbon  observes,  thai  snme  re- 
markable mistakes  have  happened  by  the  word  mil.  in 
Mss,  which  is  an  abbreviation  for  soUiert  or  thmtmmda\ 
and  to  this  blunder  he  attributes  the  incredible  numbers  d 
martyrdoms,  which  cannot  orherwise  be  accounted  for 
by  historical  records. 

EHOLISH  ASTnOLOaEAS. 

A  belief  in  judicial  astrology  can  only  exist  in  the  peo- 
ple, who  may  be  said  to  have  no  belief  at  all ;  for  mere  tra- 
ditional sentiments  can  hardly  be  said  to  amount  to  a  5e- 
li^.  But  a  faith  in  this  ridiculous  system  in  our  country 
is  of  hite  existence ;  it  was  a  favourite  superstition  with 
the  learned,  and  as  the  ingenious  Tenhove  observes,  when- 
ever an  idea  germinates  in  a  learned  head,  it  shoou  with 
additional  luxuriance. 

When  Charles  the  First  waa  confined,  Lilly  the  as- 
trologer was  consulted.for  the  hour  which  would  favour  his 
escape. 

A  story,  which  stronj^y  proves  how  greatly  Charles  the 
Second  was  bigoted  to  judicial  astrology,  and  whose  uiisd 
certainly  not  unenlightened,  is  recorded  in  Burnet's  Hi^ 
tory  of  his  Own  Times. 

The  most  respectaUe  characters  of  the  age,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale,  Elias  Ashmole,  Dr  Grew,  and  others,  were 
members  of  an  astrological  club.  Congreve'a  character 
of  Foresight,  in  Love  for  Love,  was  then  no  uncommon 
person,  though  the  humour  now  is  scarcely  intelligible. 

Dryden  cast  the  nativities  of  his  sons ;  and  what  is  re- 
markable, his  prediction  relating  to  his  ton  Charles  took 
place.  This  incident  is  of  so  late  a  date,  one  might  liope 
it  wouki  have  been  cleared  up ;  but  if  it  is  a  fact,  we  must 
allow  it  affords  a  rational  exultation  to  ite  irrational 
adepts. 

In  1670,  the  passion  for  horoscopes  and  expounding  the 
stars  prevailed  m  France  among  the  first  rank.  The  new^ 
bom  child  was  usually  presented  naked  to  the  astrologer, 
who  read  the  first  lineamenu  in  its  forehead,  and  the  trans- 
verse lines  in  its  hand,  and  thence  wrote  down  its  future 
destiny.  Catherine  de  Medicis  brou|;ht  Henry  IV  then  a 
child,  io  old  Nostradamus,  whom  antiquaries  esteem  more 
for  his  chronicle  of  Provence,  than  his  vaticinating  powder. 
The  sight  of  the  reverend  seer,  with  a  beard  which  *  strean^ 
ed  like  a  meteor  in  the  air,'  terrified  the  future  hero,  who 
dreaded  a  whipping  from  so  great  a  personage.  Will  it 
be  credited  that  one  of  these  magicians  havmg  assured 
Charles  IX  that  he  would  live  as  many  days  as  be  ahouU 
turn  about  on  bis  heels  in  an  hour,  stanmng  on  one  leg, 
that  his  majesty  every  morning  performed  that  solemn  ex- 
ercise for  an  hour.  The  principal  officers  of  the  court, 
the  judges,  the  chancelk>rs,  and  generals,  likewise,  in  coa»- 
pliment,  standing  on  one  leg  and  turning  round! 

It  has  been  reported  of  several  famous  for  their  astrt^ 
logical  skill,  that  they  have  suffered  a  voluntary  death 
merely  to  verify  their  own  predictions ;  this  has  been  said 
of  Cardmit  and  Burton  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  oTMe^ 
ancholy. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifts  to  which  astrologers 
are  put  when  their  predictions  are  not  verified.  Great 
loindt  were  predictedT,  by  a  famous  adept,  about  the  year 
1586.  No  unusual  storms  however  happened.  Bodin,  to 
save  the  reputation  of  the  art,  applied  it  as  a  Agurt  to 
some  rtvolutiaHM  in  the  alofs ;  and  of  which  there  were  in- 
stances enough  at  that  moment.  Among  their  luckv  and 
unlucky  days,  they  pretend  to  give  those  of  various  ilhistri- 
ous  persons  and  at  families.  One  is  very  strikinc.'— Thurs- 
day was  the  unlucky  day  of  our  Henry  VIII.  He,  his 
son  Edward  VI,  dueen  Mary,  and  dueen  Elizabeth,  all 
died  on  a  Thursday'    This  ffct  |ia^^^j|o^ |i/>ubt,  great 
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weight  in  torn  oootroveray  of  the  astixrfc^era  with  their  ad- 
Tersahe«. 

Hie  life  oTLiH^  the  astrologer ,  written  by  faimselT,  is  a 
carious  work.  He  is  tho  Sidrophet  of  Butler.  It  contains 
■o  much  aniess  narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
palpaUe  imposture,  that  it  is  difficuh  to  know  wlien  he  is 
fpealoBg  what  he  really  beUeves  to  be  the  truth.  In  a 
sketch  ^  the  state  of  astrology  in  his  day,  those  adepts, 
whoM  characters  he  has  drawn,  were  ^e  lowest  mis- 
creants  of  ths  town.  They  all  speak  of  each  other  as 
rogues  aad  impostors.  Such  were  Booker,  George  Whar- 
ton, Gadbvy,  who  gained  a  livelihood  by  pracfising  on 
the  creduiity  of  even  men  of  learning  so  laie  as  in  1650,  to 
the  ei|[btrenth  century.  In  Ashmoles  Life  an  account  of 
these  artfiji  inipostures  may  be  found.  Most  of  them  had 
taken  the  air  in  the  pillory,  and  others  had  conjured  them- 
idres  up  to  the  gallows.  Tliid  seems  a  true  statement  of 
&ct9.  But  Lilly  informs  us,  that  in  his  various  confer- 
ences with  angeu,  their  voice  resembled  that  of  the  Jriah  ! 
The  work  is  curious  for  the  anecdotes  of  the  times  it 
ooolains.  The  amours  of  Lilly  with  his  mistress  are  cha- 
racienslic.  He  was  a  very  uiful  man,  by  his  own  ao- 
OMints ;  and  admirably  managed  matters  which  required 
deception  and  invention. 

Astrology  greall^  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  royalisU  and  the  rebels  had  their  tutrotogtn,  as  well 
af  their  tolHert!  and  the  predictions  of  the  former  had  a 
great  influence  over  the  latter. 

On  this  subject,  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  notice  three 
or  four  woiks,  which  bear  an  excessive  price.  The  price 
cannot  entirely  be  occasioned  by  their  rarity,  and  I  am  in- 
duced to  suppose  that  we  have  still  adepts,  whose  faith 
must  be  atrong,  or  whose  scepticiam  weak. 

These  Chaldean  sages  were  nearly  put  to  the  rout  by  a 
({tnrto  park  of  artillery,  fired  on  them  by  Mr  John  Ghanv 
ber  in  1691.  Apollo  did  not  use  Marsyas  more  inhuman- 
ly than  his  soourgins  pen  this  mystical  race,  and  his 
n^raonatities  made  them  feel  more  sore.  However,  a 
Norwich  kmsht,  the  very  Q,uixote  of  astrology,  arrayed  in 
the  enchanted  armour  of  hii  occult  authors,  encountered 
this  pagan  in  a  most  stately  carousal.  He  came  forth 
with  -  A  Defence  of  Judicial!  Astrologye,  in  answer  to  a 
trraiise  lately  published  by  Mr  J<^n  Uharober.  By  Sir 
Christopher  Heydon,  Knight,  printed  at  Cambridge  1603.' 
This  is  a  handsome  quarto  of  about  500  pages.  Sir 
Chrislopher  is  a  learned  and  lively  writer,  and  a  knight 
worthy  to  defend  a  better  cause.  But  his  Dulcinea  had 
wrought  most  wondetfuU^  on  his  imagination.  This  de- 
fence of  this  fiuieifiil  saence,  if  science  it  may  be  called, 
demonstrates  nothing,  while  it  defends  every  thing.  It 
confutes,  according  to  the  knight's  own  ideas :  it  alleges  a 
few  scattered  facts  in  favour  of  astrological  predictions, 
which  may  be  picked  up  in  that  immensii^f  of  fanlinc  which 
liiigraces  history.  He  strenuously  denies,  or  ridicules, 
what  die  greatest  writers  have  said  against  this  fanciful 
irt,  while  he  lays  great  stress  on  some  passages  from  ob- 
ioire  authors,  or  what  is  worse,  from  authors  of  no  autho- 
rihr.  The  most  pleasant  part  is  at  the  close,  where  he 
defends  the  art  from  the  objections  of  Mr  Chamber  by 
recrimination.  Chamber  had  enriched  himself  by  medical 
practice,  and  when  he  charges  the  astrologers  with  merely 
ainiing  to  gain  a  lew  begearly  ponce,  Sir  Christopher 
caiches  fire,  and  shows  by  his  quotations,  that  if  we  are 
to  despise  an  art,  b)r.its  professors  attempting  to  subsist  on 
if,  or  fm-  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  its 
vital  principles,  we  ought  by  this  argument  most  heartily 
to  despise  the  medical  sc«ence  and  medical  men !  He 
gives  here  all  he  can  collect  aeainst  physic  and  phvsicians, 
and  from  the  confessions  of  Hippocrates  and  ualen,  Avi- 
teona,  and  Agiippa,  medicine  appears  to  be  a  vainer 
science  than  even  astrology !  Sir  Christopher  is  a  shrewd 
ufl  ingenioos  adversary;  but  when  ho  says  he  means 
otdy  to  (rife  Mr  Chamber  oil  for  his  vinegar,'he  has  totally 
mistaken  its  quality. 

This  defence  was  answered  by  Thomas  Yican  in  his 
•  Madnesse  of  Astrolo(;ers.' 

Bat  the  great  work  is  by  Lilly ;  and  entirely  devoted  to 
the  adepia.  He  defends  nothmg ;  for  this  oracle  delivers 
Ais  dictum,  and  details  every  event  as  matters  not  que»> 
tucabie.  He  siu  on  the  tripod ;  and  every  page  is  em- 
bellished by  a  horoscope,  which  he  explains  with  the  ut- 
m  facility.  This  voluminous  monument  of  the  folly  of 
ue  a^,  u  a  <]uarto  valued  at  some  guineas !  It  b  en- 
wed,  •  CArwfiao  Astrology,  modestly  treated  of  in  three 
Mob.  hv  Wmutt  Uly,  student  m  Astrology,  td  edition. 


165&.'  The  most  curious  part  of  this  work  i»  '  a  Cata- 
logue of  most  astrological  authors.'  There  is  also  a  por* 
trait  ci  this  arch  rogue,  and  astrologer  I  an  admir^ibie 
illustration  for  Lavater ! 

Lilly's  opinions,  and  his  pretended  scit* nee,  were  ^uch 
favourites  with  the  age,  that  the  learned  Gataker  wrote 
professedly  against  tins  popular  delusion.  Lilly,  at  the 
bead  of  his  star-expounding  friends,  not  only  formally  re- 
plied to,  but  persecuted  Gataker  annually  in  his  predic* 
lions,  and  even  struck  at  his  ghost,  when  beyond  the  grave. 
Gataker  died  in  July,  1654.  and  Lilly  havinjt  wriiien  in 
his  almanac  of  that  year  for  the  month  of  August  this 
barbarous  Latin  verse :— • 

Hoc  In  tumbo,  jacet  presbyter  et  r.ebulo 

Here  in  this  tomb  lies  a  presbyter  and  knave ' 

he  had  the  impudence  to  assert  that  he  had  predicted 
Gataker's  death !  But  the  truth  is,  it  was  an  epitaph  like 
lodgings  to  let :  it  stood  empty  ready  for  tht«  first  passen- 
ger to  mhabit.  Had  any  other  of  that  party  of  any  t>n>i- 
nence  died  in  that  month,  it  would  have  been  as' appo- 
sitely applied  to  him.  But  Lilly  was  an  exquisiie  rocue, 
and  never  at  a  fault.  Having  prophesied  in  his  almanac 
for  1650,  that  the  parliament  stood  upon  a  tottering  f»ii»- 
dation,  when  taken  up  by  a  messenger,  during  rhe  ni^ht 
he  contrived  to  cancel  the  page,  printed  oflfancMht'r,  and 
showed  his  copies  before  tne  committee,  assuring  iluni 
that  the  others  were  none  of  his  own,  but  forged  by  his 


I  have  seen  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  from  a 
pretender  of  the  hermetic  art.  With  the  assiKtance  of'  a 
Uule money*  he  could  ^potitively*  assure  the  lovrr  of  ihis 
science,  that  he  would  repay  him  *  a  thoutand-fold !  Thi» 
science,  if  it  merits  to  be  distini^uished  by  the  name,  has 
doubtless  been  an  imposition,  which,  striking  on  tht*  feeblest 
part  of  the  human  mind,  has  so  frequently  been  success- 
ful in  carrying  on  its  deluniuns. 

Mrs  Thomas,  the  Corinna  of  Drydcn,  in  hi*r  life  has 
recorded  one  of  these  delusions  of  uchymy.  Kroin  (he 
circumstances  it  is  very  probable  the  sage  was  not  less 
deceived  than  his  patroness. 

An  infatuated  lover  of  this  delusive  art  met  with  one 
who  pretended  to  have  the  power  <^  transmuting  lead  to 
gold  :  that  is,  in  their  language,  the  imperfect  metals  to  the 
perfect  one*  This  hermetic  philosopher  required  only  the 
materials,  and  time,  to  perform  his  golden  operations.  He 
was  taken  to  the  country  residence  of  his  patroness.  A 
long  laboratory  was  built,  and,  that  his  labours  might  not 
be  impeded  by  any  disturbance,  no  one  was  permitted  to 
enter  into  it.  His  door  was  contrived  to  turn  on  a  pivot ; 
so  that,  unseen,  and  unseeing,  his  meals  were  conveyed 
to  liim,  without  distracting  the  sublime  contemplations  of 
the  sage. 

Durmg  a  residence  of  two  years,  he  never  condescended 
to  speak  but  two  or  three  times  in  the  year  to  his  infa- 
tuated patroness.  When  she  was  admitted  into  the  labo- 
ratory, she  saw,  with  pleasing  astonishment,  siills,  im- 
mense cauldrons,  long  flues,  and  three  or  four  Vulcaiiian 
fires  blazing  at  different  corners  of  thb  magical  mine  ;  nor 
did  she  behold  with  less  reverence  the  vtnerable  fi«fure  of 
the  dusty  philosopher.  Pale  and  emaciated  with  daily 
operations  and  nightly  vigils,  he  revealed  to  her,  in  unin- 
telligible jargon,  his  progresses ;  and  having  sometimes 
condescended  to  explain  tho  mysteries  of  the  arcana,  she 
beheld,  or  seemed  to  behold,  streams  of  fluid,  and  heaps  ^ 
of  solid  ore,  scattered  around  tho  laboratdry.  Sometimes 
he  required  a  new  still,  and  sometimes  vast  quantities  of 
lead.  Already  this  unfortunate  lady  had  ex(K'nded  the 
half  of  her  fortune  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the  philo- 
sopher. She  began  now  to  lower  her  imagination  to  the 
standard  of  reason.  Two  ^ears  had  now  elapsed,  vast 
quantities  of  lead  had  gone  in,  and  nothine  but  lead  had 
come  out.  She  disclosed  her  sentimenis~to  the  philoso- 
pher. He  candidly  confessed  ho  was  himself  surprised  at 
nis  tardy  processes ;  but  that  now  he  would  exert  himseli 
to  the  utmost,  and  that  he  would  venture  to  perform  a  la^ 
borious^  operation,  which  hitherto  he  had  Hoped  not  to 
have  been  necessitated  to  employ.  His  patroness  retired, 
and  the  golden  visions  of  expectation  resun;ed  all  their 
lustre. 

One  day  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  a  terrible  shriek^  and  one 
crack  followed  by  tinother,  loud  asthe  rf^or^ 
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iH<<ailed  ihcir  ears.  They  hastened  to  the  laboratory; 
two  of  the  greatest  stills  Had  burst,  and  one  part  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  house  were  in  flames.  We  are  told 
that  after  another  adventure  of  this  kind,  this  victim  to 
alchymy,  aAer  ruining  another  patron,  in  despair  swallow- 
ed  poison. 

Even  more  recently'we  have  a  historr  of  an  alchymist 
in  the  life  of  Romnej^,  the  painter.  This  alchymist,  af- 
ter bestowing  much  time  and  money  on  preparations  for 
the  grand  projection,  and  being  near  the  decisive  hour, 
was  mduced,  by  the  too  earnest  request  of  his  wife,  to 
quit  his  furnace  one  evening,  to  attend  some  of  her  com- 
pany al  the  tea-table.  While  the  projector  was  attending 
the  ladies  his  furnace  blew  up !  In  consequence  of  this 
event,  he  conceived  such  an  antipathy  against  his  wife, 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  iaea  of  living  with  her 
again. 

Henry  VI  was  so  reduced  by  his  extravagances,  that 
Evelyn  observes  io  his  Numismata,  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
cruit his  empty  coffers  by  alchymv.  The  record  of  this 
singular  proposition  contains  *  The  most  solemn  and 
serious  account  of  the  feasibility  and  virtues  of  ibe  phi- 
lowpha't  tlonef  encouraging  the  search  after  it,  and  dis- 
pensing with  all  statutes  and  prohibitions  to  the  contrary.' 
This  record  was  very  probably  communicated  (says  an  m- 
genious  antiquary)  by  Mr  Selden,  to  his  beloved  friend 
Ben  Jonson,  When  he  was  writing  his  comedy  of  the  Al- 
chymist. 

After  this  patent  was  published,  many  promised  to  an- 
swer the  king*s  expectations  so  effectually  (the  same  writer 
adds)  that  the  next  year  he  published  anoOur  patent; 
wherein  he  tells  his  subjects,  that  the  happjf  hour  was 
drawing  nigh,  and  by  means  of  the  stone,  which  he  should 
soon  be  master  of,  he  wouldpay  all  the  debtsof  the  nation, 
in  real  gold  and  eilver.  The  persons  picked  out  for  his 
new  operators  were  as  remarkable  as  the  patent  itself, 
being  a  meet  <  miscellaneous  rabble'  of  friars,  grocers, 
mercers,  and  fishmonsers ! 

This  patent  wy  fikewiso  granted  authoritaU  parUa" 
menti. 

Prynne,  who  has  given  this  patent  in  his  Aurum  Regi" 
IMS,  p.  1S5,  concludes  with  this  sarcastic  obaorvalion :— •*  A 
project  never  so  seasonable  and  necessary  as  now!' 
And  this  we  repeat,  and  our  successors  will  no  doubt  imi- 
tate us !' 

Alchymists  were  formerly  called  muUipliere ;  as  appears 
from  a  statute  of  Henry  t V  repealed  in  the  preceding  re- 
cord. The  statute  being  extremely  short,  I  give  it  for  the 
reader's  satisfaction. 

*  None  from  henceforth  shall'  use  to  multiply  gold  or  sil- 
ver, or  use  the  eraji  of  nudtMicatUm :  and  if  any  the  same 
do,  he  shall  incur  the  pain  of  felony.' 

Every  philosophical  mind  must  be  convinced  that  alchy- 
my  is  not  an  art^  which  some  have  fancifully  traced  to  tne 
remote^  timet i  it  may  be  rather  regarded,  when  opposed 
to  such  a  distance  of  time,  as  a  modem  imposture.  Cissar 
commanded  the  treatises  of  alchymy  to  be  burnt  through- 
out the  Roman  dominions :  Cs^r,  who  is  not  less  to  be 
admired  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  monarch. 

Mr  Gibbon  has  this  succinct  passage  relative  to  alchy- 
'  my  :  *  The  ancient  books  of  alchynnr,  so  liberally  ascribed 
to  Pythagoras,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the  pious 
frauds  of  more  recent  adepts.  The  Qreeks  were  inat- 
loniive  either  to  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  chemistry.  In 
that  immense  register,  where  Piny  has  deposited  toe  dis- 
coveries, the  arts,  and  th»  errors  of  mankind,  there  is  not 
the  least  mention  of  the  transmutations  of  metals ;  and  the 
persecution  of  Dioclesian  is  the  first  authentic  event  in  the 
history  of  alchymy.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Arabs,  diffused  that  vain  science  oyer  the  globe.  Con- 
genial to  the  avarice  of  the  human  heart,  it  was  studi«>d  in 
China,  as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eagerness  and  equal 
success.  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ensured  a 
favourable  reception  to  everjr  tale  of  wonder;  and  the  re- 
vival of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  suggested 
more  specious  arts  to  deception.  Philosophy,  with  the 
aid  of  experience,  has  at  length  banished  the  stud^  of  al- 
ehymy ;  and  the  present  age,  however  desirous  of  riches, 
is  content  to  seek  Uiem  by  ttie  humbler  means  of  commerce 
an>i  inlustry.' 

Elias  Ashroole  writes  in  nis diary— *  May  IS,  1753.  My 
father  Bachouse  (an  astrologer  who  had  adopted  him  for 
his  son— •  comnjon  practice  with  these  men)  lying  sick  in 
Fleet- street,  over  against  Saint  Dunstan's  church,  and 
•at  knowing  whether  he  should  live  or  die,  about  eleven  of 


the  clock,  Ibid  roe  in  eyUablta  the  true  matter  of  the  pJb- 
lonopher'e  sfone,  which  he  bequeathed  to  me  as  a  legzury} 
By  this  we  l^am  that  a  miserable  wretch  knew  th«  art  of 
making  goldf  yet  always  lived  a  beggar ;  and  that   A^h- 
itiote  really  iina^ined  he  was  in  possession  of  the  sytlaUeM 
of  a  eeerei !  he  has  however  built  a  curious  monument  ot 
Uie  learned  follies  of  the  last  age,  in  his '  Theatrum  Che- 
micum  Britannicutn.'    Though    Ashmolo  is  rather  the 
historian  of  this  «rain  science,  than  an  adept,  it  ma^  amuse 
literary  leisure  to  turn  over  this  quarto  volume,  in  which 
he  has  collected  the  works  of  several  English  aJchjmists, 
subjoining  his  commentary.    It  affords  a  curious  specioitra 
of  Rosicrucian  mysteries;  and  Ashmole  relates  srories, 
which  vie  for  the  miraculous,  "with  the  wildest  fancies  of 
Arabian  invention.    Of  the  philosopher's  stone  be    say?, 
he  knows  enough  to  hold  his  tonsu*^}  but  not  enou|rh'  tn 
speak.    This  stone  has  not  only  the  power  of  transmuting 
any  imperfect  earthy  matter  into  its  utmost  degree  of  ler- 
fection,  and  can  convert  the  basest  metals  into  g:oldy  flints 
into  stone,  &c,  but  it  has  still  more  occult  virtues,  when 
the  arcana  have  been  entered  into,  by  the  choice  fathers  of 
hermetic  mysteries.     The  vegetable  stone  has  power  over 
the  natures  of  man,  beast,  fowls,  fishes,  and  ail  kinds  of 
trees  and  plants,  to  make  them  flouris(^  and  bear  fruit  ai 
any  time.    The  magical  stone  discovers  any  person  wher- 
ever he  is  concealed ;  while  the  angelical  itone  gives  the 
apparitions  of  angels,  and  a  power  of  conversmi;  with 
them.  These  great  mysteries  are  supported  by  oecasianal 
facts,  and  illustrated  Sy  prints  of  the  most  divine  ami  «u- 
comprehensibie  designs,  which  we  would  hope  were  in- 
telligible to  the  initiated.    It  may  be  worth  showing,  how- 
ever, how  liable  even  the  latter  were  to  blunder  on  these 
mysterious  hieroKlyphics.    Ashmolo,  in  one  of  his  che- 
mical works,  prefixed  a  frontispiece,  which,  in  several  c?oin- 
partments,  exhibited  Phoebus  on  a  lion,  and  <^>po9ite  to 
him  a  lady,  who  represented  Diana,  with  the  nnoon  in 
one  hand  and  an  arrow  in  the  other,  sitting  on  a  crab ; 
Mercury  on  a  tripod,  with  the  scheme  of  the  heavens  in 
one  hand,  and  his  caduceus  in  the  other.    These  were  in- 
tended to  express  the  materials  of  the  stone,  and  the  sea- 
son (or  the  process.    Upon  the  altar  is  the  bust  of  a  man, 
his  head  covered  by  an  astrological  scheme  dropped  from 
the  clouds ;  and  on  the  altar  a'e  these  words,  Merciirio- 
philus  Ani^licus,  i.  e.  the  English  lover  of  herm<)tie  philo- 
sophy.   There  is  a  tree,  and  a  little  creature  gnawing  the 
root,  a  pillar  adorned  with  musical  and  mathematical  in- 
strumerits,    and   another  with    raiKtaij  ensigns.       l*his 
strange  composition  created  great  inquiry  among  the  ch4*- 
micaf  sages.    Deep  mysteries  were  conjectured   to  be 
veiled  by  it.    Verses  were  written  in  the  highest  strain 
of  the  Rosicrucian  language.  Aehmole  confessed  he  meant 
nbthmg  more  than  a  kind  <^  pun  on  his  own  name,  for  the 
tree  was  the  atft,  and  the  creature  was  a  nuhi.   One  pillar 
tells  his  love  of  music  and  free-masonry,  and  the  other  bis 
military  preferment,  and  astrological  studies !    He  after- 
wards iregretted  that  no  one  added  a  second  yolume  to  his 
work,  from  which  he  himself  had  been  hindered,  fin-  the 
honour  of  the  family  of  Hermes,  and  '  to  show  the  world 
what  excellent  men  we  had  once  of  our  nation,  famous  fCir 
this  kind  of  philosophy,  and  masters  of  sr  transcendant  a 
secret. 

Modem  chemistry  is  not  without  a  ihops,  not  to  say  a 
certaintfft  of  verifying  the  golden  visions  of  the  akbymist. 
DrGinan<(cr,  ofGotiinren,  has  lately  adventured  the  foU 
lowing  prophecy ;  *  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals  will  be  generally  known  and  practised. 
Ever^  cheiYiist  and  every  artist  will  make  gold  :  kitchen 
Btensils  will  be  of  silver,  and  even  of  gold,  which  wil! 
contribufe  more  than  anything  else  io  prolong  liftt  poisoned 
at  present  by  the  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  which 
we  daily  swallow  with  our  food.'  Phil,  Mag.  Vol,  VI, 
p.  dSS.  This  sublime  chemist,  though  he  does  not  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  universal  s/txer,  which  is  to  prolong  li'o 
at  pleasure,  yet  approximates  to  it.  A  chemical  friend 
writes  to  roe,  that  <  The  metab  seem  to  be  oomponle  bo- 
diea,  which  nature  is  perpetually  preparing :  and  it  may 
be  reserved  for  the  future  researcnes  of  science  to  trace, 
and  perhaps,  to  imitate,  some  of  these  curious  open^ 
tions.' 

TITLSS  OP  BOOKS. 

If  it  were  inquired  of  an  ingenious  writer  what  page  el 
his  work  had  occasioned  him  most  perplexity,  ho  would 
often  point  to  the  title  page.  That  curiosity  which  ws 
would  excite,  is  most  fastidious  to  gratify.    Yet  such  is 
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the  perreni^  qf  mui,  that  a  modest  simpUdty  will  &U  to 
attract;  we  are  only  to  be  allured  by  paint  and  patchea, 
ud  yet  we  oomplam  that  we  are  duped ! 

Among  those  who  af^ar  to  have  felt  this  irksome  situa- 
tioo,  ire  most  of  our  periodical  writers.  The  *  Tatler*  and 
the  *  Spectatof*  enjoymfr  priority  of  oooceptioii,  ha?e  adopu 
cd  titles  with  characteristic  felicity ;  but  perhaps  the  u- 
veotioQ  of  the  authors  begins  to  fail  in  the  *  Reader,*  the 

*  Lover,*  and  the  <  Theatre!'  Socceeding  writers  were 
as  unibrtDBste  in  their  titles,  as  their  works ;  such  are  the 

*  UoiTenal  Spectator,*  and  the  <  Lay  Monastery.*  The 
copicns  niad  of  Johnson  could  not  discover  an  appropri- 
ate Dile,  and  indeed,  in  the  first  *  Idler,*  acknowledged  his 
deapair.  The  <  RamUer*  was  so  little  understood,  at  ih6 
tine  of  its  appearance,  that  a  French  Journalist  has  tran^ 
laiedit'Xtf  CkaaiUr  JSnwU,*  and  when  it  was  corrected 
to  VEmiUf  a  foreigner  drank  Johnson's  health  one  day, 
by  inaocently  addressing  him  by  the  appellation  <^  Mr 
Ta^bood !  The  *  Adventurer*  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  fe^tuaate  title ;  it  is  not  appropriate  to  those  {^easing 
mscellanies,  kr  any  writer  is  an  adventurer.  The  <Xoung- 
er/  the '  Mirror,*  and  even  the  *  Comioissettr,'  if  examioM 
accurately,  present  notfainc  in  the  titles  descriptive  of  the 

'  World,' it  could  only  have  been  given 


worfcs.    As  for  the 
by  the  faahiooable 


I  of  its  authors,  who  considered 


egotism 
t^  world  as  mere^  a  little  circuit  round  Saint  James*s 
Street.  When  the  celebrated  fiilher  of  all  renews,  Le$ 
JosrW  des  SgaoanMf  was  first  puMiriied,  the  verj  title 
npulaed  the  public.  The*  author  was  obliged  in  his  sue- 
ceedinff  voluaies  to  soften  it  down,  by  explaining  its  gene- 
ral tendency.  He  there  assures  the  curious,  that  not  only 
men  of  learning  and  taste,  but  the  humblest  mechanic  may 
find  a  profitable  amusement.  An  Enclish  novel,  publiali- 
ed  with  the  title  of*  The  Champion  of  Virtue,'  could  find 
BO  readers ;  it  was  quaint,  formal,  and  sounded  like  *  The 
Pil|pm'a  Progress.*  It  afterwards  passed  through  several 
editions  under  the  hsippier  inritation  of  *  The  Old  English 
Baron.'  *The  Concubine,'  a  poem  by  Mickle,  could 
fterer  find  purchasers,  tiO  it  assunied  the  more  delicate  title 
of'  Sir  Manyn.* 

As  a  suUect  of  literary  curiosity,  some  amusement  may 
b«  valhered  from  a  f^lance  at  what  has  been  doing  in  the 
worid,  cooceming  this  important  portion  of  every  Iwok. 

Baillet  m  his  *  Decisions  of  .the  Learned,*  has  made 
very  extemive  researches,  fi>r  the  matter  was  important  to 
a  student  of  Baillet's  character. 

The  Jewish  and  many  oriental  authors  were  (bnd  of 
aOegorical  titles,  which  always  indicate  the  most  piierile 
a«e  of  taste.  The  titles  were  usually  adapted  to  their 
obscure  worits.  It  micht  exercise  an  able  enigmatist  to 
explain  their  aJlusions ;  for  we  must  understand  by  <  The 
Heart  of  Aaron,'  that  it  is  a  commentary  on  several  of 
the  prophets.  *  The  Bones  of  Joseph'  is  an  introduction  to 
ihe  Talmud.  *  The  Garden  of  Nuts,*  and  *  The  Golden 
Apples,'  are  theological  questions,  and  *  The  Pomegran- 
ate with  its  Flower,'  is  a  treatise  of  ceremonies,  not  any 
more  practised.  Jortin  gives  a  title,  which  he  savsofall 
the  fantastical  titles  he  can  recollect,  is  one  t^the  pret- 
tiest A  rabbin  published  a  catalogue  of  rabbinical  wri- 
ter!, and  called  it  Labia  DormienHum,  from  Cantic.  vii,  9, 
*  Like  the  beRwine  of  my  beloved  that  goetb  down  sweet- 
1t,  caosin*  Ote  Bpt  of  thote  tfud  are  luleep  to  tpeak.*  It 
hath  a  doable  meaning,  of  which  be  was  not  aware,  for 
•  nmt  of  his  rabUnical  brethren  talk  very  much  like  men  m 
Anrdnp. 

AlsKMt  aH  their  works  bear  such  tides  as  bread — gold 
— ^lTer^-rases--eyes— 4tc,  in  a  word,  any  thing  tliat  sig- 
iit6ft  Dodimg. 

Affected  titl»-page«  were  not  peculiar  to  the  oriental- 
uii:  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  have  shown  a  finer 
tute.  They  had  their  Comocopias  or  horns  of  abund- 
ance.—Limoass  or  meadows— Pinakidions  or  tablets— 
I^^ncarpes  or  all  sorts  of  fruit;  titles  not  unhappily  adapt- 
ed for  the  niscellanists.  The  nbe  books  of  Herodotus, 
ud  (he  nine  epistles  of  Machines,  were  respefiiively  hoi^ 
{Mved  by  the  name  of  a  Muse ;  and  three  orations  of  the 
Wier,bydiose  of  the  Graces. 

The  modern  (anatics  have  had  a  most  barbarous  taste 
tor  thies.  We  could  produce  numbers  from  abroad  and 
•t  home.  Some  works  have  been  called,  <  Matches 
hpitcd  by  the  dirine  Fire,'— and  one  *  The  Gun  of  Peni- 
|^«;  aeoOectiQn  of  passages  from  the  fathers,  is  called 

The  Shop  of  the  Spiritual  Apothecary  ,•»  we  have  '  The 
w?*  flf  Faith,*  and  *  The  Sixpennyworth  of  Divine 
Spirit:*  one  of  these  works  bears  the  folkiwing  elaborate 


title ;  <  Some  fine  Baskets  baked  in  the  Oven  of  Charity, 
carefully  conserved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Church,  the 
Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sweet  Swallows  of  Sal- 
vation.' Sometimes  their  quainmess  has  some  humour. 
One  Sir  Humphrey  Lind,  a  zealous  puritan,  published  a 
work  which  a  Jesuit  answered  by  another,  entitled  *  A 
pair  of  Spectacles  for  Sir  Humphrey  Lind.'  The  doughty 
knight  retorted,  by  a  *Case  for  Sir  Humphrey  Lind^ 
Spectacles.*  ^ 

Some  of  these  obscure  titles  have  an  entertaining  ab- 
surdity; as  *Tbe  three  Daughters  of  Job,*  which  is  a 
treatise  on  the  three  virtues  of  patience,  fortitude,  and 
pain.  <  The  Innocent  Love,  or  the  holy  Knight,*  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  ardours  of  a  saint  for  the  Virgin.  *  The 
Sound  of  the  Trumpet,'  is  a  work  on  the  day  ofjudgment ; 
and  <  A  Fan  to  drive  away  Fhas/  is  a  theological  t 


'e  must  not  write  to  the  otter  neglect  of  otv  title ;  and 
a  ftir  author  should  have  the  literary  piety  of  ever  baring 
*  the  fear  of  his  title-page  before  his  eyes.'^  The  following 
are  improper  titles.'  Don  Matthews,  chief  huntsman  te 
Philip  IV  of  Spain,  entitled  his  book  <TheOvig'm  and 
Dwnity  of  the  Royal  House,'  but  the  entire  work  relates 
only  to  hunting.  De  Chanterene  composed  several  moral 
essays,  which  being  at  a  loss  how  to  entitle,  he  called 
<  The  Education  ofa  Prince.'  He  would  persuade  the 
reader  in  his  preface,  that  though  they  were  not  composed 
with  a  view  to  this  subject,  they  should  iM>t,  however,  be 
censured  for  the  title,  as  they  partly  related  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a  prince.  The  world  were  too  sagacious  to  be 
duped ;  and  the  author  in  his  second  edition  acknowledges 
the  absurdity,  drops  *  the  magnificent  title,'  and  calls  his 
work  <  Moral  Essays.*  Montaigne's  immortal  history  ot 
his  own  mind,  for  such  are  his  *  Essays,*  have  assumed 
perhaps  too  modest  a  title,  and  not  sufiusiently  discrimina- 
tive. Sorlin  equivocally  entitled  a  collection  of  essays, 
'  The  Walks  or  Richeheu,'  because  they  were  composed 
at  that  place;  <the  Atuc  Nights' of  AulusGeUius  were  so 
called,  because  they  were  written  in  Atiica.  Mr  Tooke 
in  his  grammatical  <  Diversions  of  Purley,'  must  have  de- 
ceivfsd  many. 

A  rhodomontade  title  page  was  a  great  favourite  in  the 
last  century.  There  was  a  time  when  the  republic  of  let- 
ters was  over-built  with  '  Palaces  of  Pleasure,'  *  Palaces 
of  Honour,'  and  '  Palaces  of  Eloquence  ;'  with  *  Temples 
of  Memory,'  and  '  Theatres  of  Human  Life.'  and  *  Amphi- 
theatres of  Provulence ;'  *  Pharoses,  Gardens,  Picturu, 
Treasures.'  The  epistles  of  Guevara  dazzled  the  puhlio 
eve  with  their  splendid  title,  for  they  were  called  <  Golden 
Epistles;*  and  the  *  Golden  Legend'  of  Voraigne  had 
been  more  appropriately  entitled  leaden. 

They  were  once  so  fond  of  novelty,  that  every  book  re- 
commended itself  by  such  titles  as  *  A  new  Method ;  new 
Elements  of  Geometry  ;  the  new  Letter  Writer,  and  the 
new  Art  of  Cookery.'^  The  title  which  George  Gascoi^e, 
who  had  great  merit  in  his  day,  has  given  to  his  collection, 
may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  titles  of  his  times. 
They  were  printed  in  1676.  He  calU  his  *  A  hundred 
sundrie  flowres  bounds  vp  in  one  small  poesie;  gathered 
partly  by  translation  m  the  fyne  and  outlandish  gardens  of 
Euripides,  Ovid,  Petrarke,  Ariosto,  and  others;  and  part- 
ly by  invention  out  of  our  own  fruitefull  orchu  Iss  in  Eng- 
lande;  yielding  sundrie  sweet  savours  of  traglcall,  comi- 
call,  and  morall  discourses,  both  pleasauni  and  profif^le 
to  the  well-smelling  noses  of  learned  readers.* 

To  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  pious,  some  writers  em- 
ployed artifices  of  a  very  ludicrous  nature.  Some  made 
their  titles  rhyming  echoes ;  as  this  one  of  a  father  who 
has  given  his  works  under  the  title  of  ScalmMm  animi; 
and  Jemu  emu  aoviM  Or6is,  4^.  Some  have  distributed 
them  according  to  the  measure  of  time,  as  one  Father 
Nadasi,  the  greater  part  of  whose  works  are  j^eors,  monlhst 
loee^,  days,  and  haure.  Some  have  borrowed  their  titles 
from  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  and  others  have  used 
quaint  expressions,  such  as.  Think  before  you  leap—lVe 
nuut  aUtSe — Compel  them  to  enUTf  fcc.  Some  of  our 
pious  authors  appear  not  to  have  been  aware  that  they 
•were  burlesquini;  religion.  One  Massieu  having  written 
a  moral  explanation  of  the  solenm  anthems  sung  in  Ad- 
vent, which  bo^n  with  the  letter  O,  published  w\n  work 
under  the  punning  title  6f  La  douce  Moetle,  et  la  Sauaoe 
Jriandedeene  Savouretutde  VAvent. 

The  Marquis  of  Carraccioli,  a  religious  writer,  not 
long  ago  published  a  book  with  the  ambiinious  title  of  La 
JouiMtanee  de  eoi  meme,    Seduc^.  by  the  epicurean  liQe 
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psge,  the  ule  of  the  work  was  continual  with  the  liber- 
unes,  who,  however,  found  nothing  but  ver^  tedious  essajrs 
on  religion  «nd  morality.  In  the  sixth  edition  the  marquis 
greatly  exults  in  his  successful  contrivance;  by  which 
means  he  had  punished  the  vicious  curiosity  of  certain 
persons,  and  perhaps  had  persuaded  some,  whom  other- 
wise his  book  might  never  have  reached. 

It  is  not  an  injudicious  observation  of  Baillet,  that  if  a 
title  be  obscure,  it  raises  a  prejudice  aginsi  the  author ;  we 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  an  ambiguous  title  is  the  effect  of 
an  intricate  or  confused  mind.  He  censures  the  following 
one :  the  Ocean  Macro-micro-cosmick  of  one  Sachs.  To 
understand  this  title,  a  grammarian  would  send  an  inquirer 
lo  a  geo>{rapher,  and  he  to  a  natural  philosopher ;  neither 
would  probably  think  of  recurring  to  a  physician,  to  inform 
one  that  this  ambiguous  title  signifies  the  coimexion  which 
exists  between  the  motion  of  Uie  waters,  with  that  of  the 
Diood.  He  also  censures  Leo  Allatius  for  a  title  which 
appears  to  me  not  inelegantly  conceived.  This  writer  has 
entitled  one  of  his  books  the  Urban  Beea ;  it  is  an  account 
of  those  illustrious  writers  who  flourished  during  the  pon- 
tificate  of  one  of  the  Barberinis.  To  connect  the  illusion, 
we  must  recollect  that  the  beea  were  the  arms  of  this  family, 
ani  Urban  VIII,  the  Pope  designed. 

The  false  idea  which  a  title  conveys  is  alike  prejudicial 
to  the  author  and  the  reader.  Titles  are  generally  too 
prodigal  of  their  promises,  and  their  authors  are  contemn- 
ed ;  but  the  works  of  modest  authors,  though  they  present 
more  than  they  promise,  may  fail  of  attracting  notice  by 
their  extreme  simplicity.  In  either  case,  a  collector  of 
books  is  prejudiced  ;  he  is  induced  to  collect  what  merits 
no  attention,  or  he  passes  over  those  valuable  works  whose 
titles  may  not  happen  to  be  interesting.  It  is  related  of 
Pinelli,  the  celebrated  collector  of  books,  that  the  bocAsel- 
lers  permitted  him  to  remain  hours,  and  sometimes  days, 
in  their  shops  to  examine  books  before  he  bought  them.  He 
was  dMirous  of  not  iniuring  his  precious  collection  by  use- 
less acouisitions ;  hut  he  c(mfessed  that  he  sometimes  could 
not  help  suffering  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  magnificent 
titles,  nor  to  be  deceived  by  the  simplicity  ofothers,  'vhich 
the  modesty  of  their  authors  had  given  to  them.  Aftei  all, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  many  authors  are  really  neither 
80  vain,  nor  so  honest,  as  they  appear ;  and  that  magnifi- 
cent, or  simple  titles,  have  been  given  from  the  difficulty  of 
forming  any  others. 

It  is  too  oflen  with  the  Titles  of  Books,  as  with  those 

Cainted  representations  exhibited  by  the  keepers  of  wild 
easts ;   where,  in  general,  the  picture  itself  is  more  curi- 
ous and  interesting  than  the  inclosed  animal. 

LITEKAKT   FOLLIES. 

The  Greeks  composed  lypogrammatic  woriis ;  worka  in  < 
which  one  letter  of^  the  alphabet  is  ommitled.    A  lypo- 

Cmmatist  is  a  letter-dropper.  In  this  manner  Tryphio- 
us  wrote  his  Odyssey  :  ne  had  not  «  in  his  first  book, 
nor  fi  in  his  second ;  and  so  on  with  the  subsequent  letters 
one  af\er  another.  This  Odyssey  was  an  imitation  of  the 
lypogrammatic  Iliad  of  Nestor.  Among  other  works  of 
this  kind,  Athenieus  mentions  an  ode  by  Pindar,  in  which 
he  had  purposely  omitted  the  letter  S ;  so  that  this  inept 
ingenuity  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  literary  fasn- 
ions  which  are  sometimes  encouraged  even  by  those  who 
should  first  oppose  such  progresses  into  the  realms  of  non- 


There  is  in  Latin  a  little  prose  work  of  Fulgentiua, 
which  the  author  divides  into  twenty-three  chapters,  ac- 
cording, to  the  order  of  the  twenty-three  letters  of  the  Latin 
alphabet.  From  A  to  O  are  still  remaining.  The  first 
chapter  is  without  A ;  the  second  without  B ;  the  third 
without  O  :  and  so  with  the  rest.  Du  Chat,  in  the  Duca- 
tiana,  says,  there  are  five  novels  in  prose  of  Lopes  da 
Vega ;  the  first  without  A,  the  second  without  E,  the  third 
without  I,  he.    Who  will,atiempt  to  examine  them? 

The  Orientalists  are  not  without  this  literary  foRj,  A 
Persian  poet  read  to  the  celebrated  Jam!  a  gazel  of  his  own 
composition,  which  Jami  did  not  like ;  but  the  writer  re- 
>  plied  it  was  notwithstanding  a  very  curious  sonnet,  for  the 
rettsr  Ali^wM  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  words ! 
Jami  sarcasticafly  replied,  *  You  can  do  a  better  thing 
yet ;  take  away  alt  the  UUtra  fixHn  every  word  you  have 
written. 

To  these  works  may  be  added  the  Eehfm  de  CalvUt  by 
Hngbald  the  Monk.  All  the  words  of  this  silly  work  ue- 
gin  with  a  C.  It  is  itrintad  in  Domavius.  Pugrta  Porw 
4snMi ,  all  the  words  beginning  with  a  P,  in  the  Nugn 


Venales.  Camim  emn  cattit  eertamen  ;  the  words  begi^ 
ning  with  a  C  :  a  performance  of  the  same  kind  m  the 
same  work.  Gregorio  Leti  presented  a  discourse  to  the 
Academy  of  the  Humorists  at  Rome,  throughout  whkh 
he  had  purposely  omitted  the  letter  R,  and  he  entitled  it 
the  exiled  R.  A  fnend  having  requested  a  copy,  as  a  kt- 
erary  curiosity,  for  so  he  considered  this  idle  perfimnance, 
Letti,  to  show  it  was  not  so  difficult  a  matter,  replied  by  a 
copious  answer  of  seven  pages,  in  which  he  had  observed 
the  same  severe  ostracism  against  the  letter  R !  Lord 
North,  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  court  of  James  I, 
has  written  a  set  of  Sonnets,  each  of  which  begins  with  a 
successive  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  Earl  of  Rivers  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  translated  the  Moral  Proverbs  of 
Christiana  of  Pisa,  a  poem  of  about  two  hundred  lines,  the 
greatest  part  of  whicn  he  contrived  to  conclude  with  the 
letter  E ;  an  instance  of  his  lordship's  hard  application, 
and  the  bad  taste  of  an  age  which.  Lord  Orford  observes, 
had  witticisms  and  whims  to  struggle  with,  as  well  as  ig- 
norance. 

It^  has  been  well  observed  of  these  minute  triflers  that 
extreme  exactness  is  the  sublime  of  fools,  whose  labours 
may  be  well  called,  in  the  language  of  Dryden, 

*  Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  indosvy.* 
And  Martial  says, 

Turpe  estdifliciles  habere  nugas. 
El  sculius  labor  est  ineptiarum. 

*Tis  a  folly  to  sweat  o*er  a  difficult  trifle, 

And  for  silly  devices  invention  to  rifle. 
.    I  shall  not  dwell  on  wits  who  composed  verses  in  the 
forms  of  hearts,  wings,  altars,  and  true  love-knots ;  or  as 
Ben  Jonson  describes  their  grotesque  shapes, 

A  pair  of  scissors  and  a  comb  in  verse.* 

Tom  Nash,  who  loved  to  push  the  ludicrous  to  its  ex- 
treme, in  his  amusing  invective  against  the  classical  Ga- 
briel Harvey,  tells  us  tliat '  he  had  writ  verses  in  all  kinds; 
in  form  of  a  pair  of  cloves,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  pair 
of  pot-hooks,  &c.'  They  are  not  less  absurd,  who  expose 
to  public  ridicule  the  name  of  their  mistress  by  employing 
it  to  form  iheir  acrostics.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  latter, 
where  bath  ndea  and  eross-toays,  the  name  of  the  mistress 
or  the  patron  has  been  sent  down  to  posterity  with  eternal 
torture.  The  great  difficulty  where  one  name  is  made  out 
four  timet  in  the  same  acrostic,  must  have  been  to  have 
found  words  by  which  the  letters  forming  the  name  should 
be  forced  to  stand  in  their  particular  places.  It  might 
be  incredible  thtu  so  great  a  genius  as  Boccaccio  could 
havelent  himself  to  these  Uterary  fashions ;  yet  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  of  acrostics  may  be  seen  in  his  works ;  it  is  a 
poem  of  fiSiy  cantos ;  of  which  Guinsuen^  has  preserved  a 
specimen  in  his  Literary  History  of  Italy,  vol.  iii,  p.  54. 
Puttenham,  in  that  very  scarce  book,  *  The  Artof  Poesie,* 
p.  76,  gives  several  odd  specimens  of  poems  in  the  forms 
of  lozenges,  rhomboids,  pillars,  fcc.  Some  of  them  from 
Oriental  poems  communicated  by  a  traveller.  Puttenham 
is  a  very  lively  writer,  and  has  contrived  to  form  a  defence 
for  describing  and  making  such  trifling  devices.  He  has 
done  more :  he  has  erected  two  pillars  himself  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth :  every  pillar  consists  of  a  base 
of  eight  syllables,  the  shaft  or  middle,  of  four,  and  the*  ca- 
pital IS  e<^ual  with  the  base.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  pillars,' consists  in  this;  in  the  one  *  ye  must  n>ad 
upwards,'  and  in  the  other  the  reverse.  Tnese  pillars, 
notwithstanding  this  fortunate  device  and  variaticm,  may 
be  fixed  as  two  columns  in  the  porch  of  the  vast  temple  of 
literary  folly. 

It  was  at  this  period  when  warde  or  verses  were  tortured 
into  such  fantastic  forms,  that  tlie  trees  m  gardens  were 
twisted  and  sheared  into  obelisks  and  giants,  peacocks  or 
flower-pots.  In  a  copy  of  verses  *  To  a  hair  of  my  mis- 
tress's eye-lash,*  the  merit  next  to  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
ject, roust  have  been  the  arrangement  or  the  disarrsnge- 
ment  of  the  whole  poem  into  the  form  of  a  heart.  With 
a  pair  of  wings  many  a  sonnet  fluttered,  and  a  sa*  -ed 
hymn  was  expressed  b^  the  mystical  triangle.  Aeroeha 
are  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  every  verse ;  but  a 
difTerent  conceit  regulated  ekronogram»f  which  were  used 
to  describe  (toet— the  mtmend  Jettera  in  whatever  part 
of  the  word  thejr  stood  were  distinguished  from  other 
letters  by  being  written  in  capitals.  In  the  following  cbr» 
nogran  fixMn  Horace, 
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\j  a  strange  eleratkxi  of  capitala  the  ckronogrmnmatitt 
coonpeb  even  Horace  to  give  the  year  of  our  Lord  thua. 
—  reTiaMsIDeraVerdce.  UDVI. 
The  AaoelJc  and  the  Chronogram  are  both  ingenioualy 
detcnbed  in  the  mock  Epic  of  the  Scribleriad.  The  tiu- 
tioL  Utten  of  the  acrostics  are  thus  alluded  to  in  the  literary 
wars: 

Finn  and  comp8<ct,  in  three  fair  columns  wove 
0*«r  the  amooch  plain,  the  bold  scroatics  moTe  j 
Ul|h  o*er  the  rest,  the  Towering  Leaders  rise 
Wih  limbs  gigantic,  and  superior  aize. 
Bat  the  looser  character  of  the  ehrmtogramf  and  the  di»  ' 
eider  in  which  they  are  found,  are  ingeniously  sung  thus : 
Not  thas  the  looser  chronograms  prepare, 
CarefMf  their  troops,  undisciplined  to  war ; 
With  rank  irregular,  confused  they  stand. 
The  chieftains  mingling  with  tlie  vulgar  band. 
He  afterwards  adds  others  of  life  illegitimate  races  of  wit : 
To  join  cbrae  squadrons,  o*er  the  champion  came 
A  numerous  race  of  no  ignoble  name ; 
Riddle,  and  Rebus,  Riddle's  dearest  son. 
And  iiilee  Cktnundnim  and  insidious  Pun. 
Fustian,  who  acaroely  deigns  to  tread  the  ground, 
And  Rondeau,  wheeling  in  repeated  round. 
On  dieir  fair  standards  by  the  wind  displayed, 
£ggs,  altars,  wings,  pipes,  szes  were  pourtray'd. 
I  find  m  the  origin  of  BrntU^nnUaf  or  *  Rfaiming  Ends,' 
m  Goujet's  Bib.  fr.  zvi,  p.  181.    One  Dulot  a  foolish  poet, 
when  sonneti?  were  in  demand,  had  a  singular  custom  of 
preparing  the  rhymea^f  these  poems  to  be  filled  up  at  his 
k;»ure.    Having  been  robbed  of  his  papers,  he  was  re- 
greiimg  roost  the  loss  of  three  hundred  sonnets :  his  friends 
were  astonished  that  he  had  written  so  many  which  they 
had  never  heard.   •  They  were  blank  mrmeU*  he  replied; 
and  explained  the  mystery  by  describmg  his  BouU^rimit, 
The  idra  appeared  ndiculously  amusing ;  and  it  soon  be* 
came  fashionable  to  ooUect  the  most  difficult  rhymes,  and 
fill  up  the  lines.  ^       ' 

The  Cheradt  is  of  stich  recent  birth,  that  it  has  not  yet 
opened  its  mystical  conceits ;  nor  can  I  discover  the  origin 
of  this  species  of  logogriphes :  it  was  not  known  in  France 
•0  late  as  in  1771,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  great  DictioD- 
naire  de  Trevoux,  where  the  term  appears  as  the  hame  of 
an  Indian  sect  of  a  military  character,  and  has  no  con- 
Bcron  with  our  charades. 

Ana^raau  were  another  whirosicd  invention ;  with  the 
kUcn  fix  any  name  they  contrived  to  make  out  some  en- 
tire word,  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  person  who 
b^?  ihe  name.  These  anagrams,  therefore,  were  either 
injiirtotts  or  complimentary.  When  in  fashion,  lovers 
made  use  of  them  coatinually  :  I  have  read  of  one,  whose 
miAre^s's  name  was  Magdalen,  for  whom  he  composed, 
not  nnly  an  Epic  under  that .  name,  but  as  a  proof  of  his 
pi»ion,  one  day  he  sent  her  three  dozen  of  anagrams  only 
on  her  lovely  name.  Sciopius  imagined  himself  fortunate 
that  his  adversary  Scaliger  was  perfectly  Sacrilege  in  all 
the  nbliqoe  cases  of  the  Latin  language ;  on  this  principle 
Sir  John  IViat  was  made  out,  to  his  own  satbfactiun, — a 
e»<.  They  were  not  always  correct  when  a  great  compli* 
»eni  was  required  ;  the  poet  Jokn  Cleveland  was  strained 
hard  to  make  HeHconian  dew.  This  literary  trifle  has,  how. 
w,  in  our  own  times,  been  brought  to  singular  perfeo. 
'"*":,  »n<l  several,  equally  ingeni».  and  caustic,  wili 
reidiiy  Qceor  to  the  reader.  • 

Verses  of  grotesque  shapes  have  sometimes  been  con- 
'"'*<*  to  convey  mgenious  thoughts.  Pannard,  a  modem 
trench  poet,  has  tortored  his  agreeable  vein  of  poetry  in- 
(c  such  forms.  He  has  made  some  of  his  Bacchanalian 
•''ASS  taice  the  figures  of  bottUM  and  others  of  glanee. 
These  objects  are  perfectlv  drawn  by  the  various  mea- 
■»w  t<f  Ihe  verses  which  form  the  songs.  Ho  has  also 
lotrodnced  an  ccfo  hi  his  verMs,  which  he  contrives  so 

Si  d!  '**  ilT"  '***"■  ■•'^'  *^**"  "'*■  practised  by  the 
«a  French  bards  in  the  age  of  Marot,  and  this  poetical 
Jhmi  IS  ndiculed  by  BuUer  in  his  Hudibras,  Part  I,  Canto 
•pi Si?*  '  ^  ■"  ezarople  of  these  poetical  echoes. 
*T»  fMswiBg  ones  an  ingemoas,  lively,  and  satirical. 

Pour  nous  plairs,  un  pltmiec 

Met 

Tone  en  usage : 

Mais  on  trouve  sou^enc 

Vent 

Dus  son  langaage. 

On  T  vok  des  Coounis 

Mis 


Comme  des  Princes, 
Apr^s  Aire  veuus 
Muds 
*        Da  leurs  Provincea 

I  must  notice  the  poetical  whim  of  Cretin,  a  great  poel 
in  his  day:  he  died  m  1535.  He  brought  into  fasnioa 
punning  or  equivocal  rhymes,  such  as  the  following  which 
Marot  addressed  to  him,  and  which,  indulging  the  same 
rhyming  folly  as  his  own,  are  superior  for  a  glimpse  of 
sense,  though  very  unworthy  of  thev  author : 

L'homme  sotart,  et  non  s^avant 

Comme  un  Roiisseur,  qui  lave  oye, 

La  faute  d*autrui,  nonce  avant 

QuMl  la  cognoisse,  ou  quMl  la  voye,  kc 
In  the^  following  nonsensical  lines  of  Du  Bartas,  this 
poet  imagined  that  he  imitated  the  harmonious  notes  of 
the  lark ; 

La  gentille  aloOette,  avec  son  tirelire, 
Tii-elire  fc  lire,  et  lireliran  tire. 
Vers  la  vouie  du  ciel,  puis  son  vol  Ten  ee  lieu, 
Vlre  et  desire  dire  adieu  Dieu,  adieu  Dieu. 
The   French    have    an  ingenious  kind  of  Nonsense 
Verses  called  Amphigourie»    This  word  is  composed  of 
a  Greek  adverb  signifying  abemt,  and  of  a  substantive  sig* 
uifying  a  eirele.    The  following  is  a  specimen :  it  is  elegant 
in  the  selection  of  words,  and  what  ihe  French  called  richly 
rhymed~in  fact  it  is  fine  poetry,  but  it  has  no  meaning 
whalever!  Pope's  Stanzas,  said  to  be  written  by  ajpersen 
ofaualityt  to  ridicule  the  tuneful  nonsense  of  certain  Bards, 
and  which  Gilbert  Wakefield  mistook  for  a  serious  com- 
position, and  wrote  two  pages  of  Commentary  to  prove 
this  soi^  was  disjointed,  obscure,  and  absurd,  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  these  Ampkigouriee, 

AMPHIOOUBIZ. 

QuiM  est  heureux  de  se  defendre 
Quand  le  caur  ne  s'est  pas  rendu ! 
Mais  qu'il  est  facheux  de  se  rendre 
Q.uanu  le  bonlieur  est  suspendu  ? 
Par  un  discours  sans  suite  et  tendre, 
Egarez  un  coeur  eperdu ; 
Sou  vent  par  un  mal>eniendu 
L*amant  adroit  se  fait,  entendre. 

IMITATED. 

How  happy  to  defend  our  heart 

When  love  has  never  thrown  a  dart  1 

But  ah  !  unhappy  when  it  bends, 

If  pleasure  her  soft  bliss  suspends ! 

Sweet  in  a  wild  disordered  strain, 

A  lost  and  wandering  heart  tu  gain  ! 

Oft  in  mietaken  language  wooed 

The  skilful  lover's  understood. 
These  verses  have  such  a  resemblance  to  meanmg,  that 
Fontenelle  baring  listened  to  the  aong  imagined  he  had  a 
glimpse  of  sense,  and  requested  to  have  it  repeated.  *  Don't 
you  perceive  *  said  Madame  Ti;ncin  *  that  they  are  Aim- 
sense  Veneer  The  malicious  wit, never  without  a  retort, 
replied  <  They  are  so  much  like  the  fine  verses  I  have 
heard  here,  that  it  is  not  surprising  I  should  be  for  once 
misiaken ! 

In  the  <  Scribleriad*  we  find  a  good  account  of  the  Cento, 
A  cento  primarily  signifies  a  cloak  made  of  patches.  'In 
poetry  it  denotes  a  work  wholly  composed  of  verses,  or 
passages  promiscuously  taken  from  other  authors,  only 
disposed  in  a  new  form  or  onlcr,  so  as  to  compose  a  new 
work  and  a  new  meaning.  Ausonius  has  laid  down  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  composing  Centot.  The  pieces 
roav  be  taken  either  from  the  same  poet,  orfrt>m  several ; 
and  the  verses  may  be  either  taken  entire  or  divided  into 
two :  one  half  to  be  connected  with  another  half  taken  else- 
where ;  but  two  verses  are  never  to  be  taken  together.  . 
Agreeable  to  these  rules  he  has  made  a  pleasant  nuptial 
Cento  from  Virgil. 

The  Empress  Eodoxia  wrote  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
centos  taken  from  Homer  ;  Proba  Falcnnia  from  Virgil. 
Among  these  pravo  triflers  may  be  mentioned  Alexander 
Ross,  who  published  *  Virf^lius  Evangelizans,  sive  faistoria 
Domini  et  Salvatoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Virgilianis  verbis 
et  versibus  descripta.*  It  was  republished  in  1769. 
A  more  difficult  whim  u  that  of  <  Reciprocal  Vereetf*  which 
^ve  the  same  words  whether  read  backwards  or  forwards. 
The  following  lines  by  Sidoneus  ApoUinaris  were  onca 
infinitely  admired : 

*  Siena  te  signs  teuiere  me  tangis  et  angls.* 

'  Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibii  amor.* 
The  reader  has  only  to  lake,  the  pains  of  reading  ttJp 
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bnet  backwards,  and  he  will  find  himaelT  juct  where  he 
was  after  all  hie  fatigue. 

Capitaioe  Lasplirise,  a  French  ■elt-taagbt  poet,  whose 
work  preceded  Matherbe's,  boasts  of  his  inventions ;  among 
other  singularities,  one  has  at  least  the  merit  oT^  diffteulU 
vaincuey  and  might  by  ingenious  hands  be  turned  to  some  ac- 
count. He  asserts  that  this  novelty  is  entirely  his  own ; 
it  consists  in  the  last  word  oT  every  verse  forming  the  first 
word  of  the  following  verse : 

Fallok'll  que  le  ciel  me  rendit  amoureux. 
Amoureux,  jouissant  d*une  beaui6  crainiive, 
Grainiive  it  recevoir  la  douceur  excessive, 
Excessive  au  plaisir  qui  rend  I'amant  heureux? 
Heureux  si  nous  avious  quelques  paisibles  lieuz 
Lieux  ou  plus  surement  I'aml  fidelle  arrive,    * 
Arrive  sans  soupcob  de  quelque  ami  attentive, 
Attentive  ii  voulolr  nous  surprendre  tons  deux. — 

Francis  Cdonna,  an  Italian  Monk,  is  the  author  of  a 
singular  book  entitled  *  The  Dream  of  PoliphUus,'  in  which 
he  relates  his  amours  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Polia.  It 
was  considered  improper  to  prefix  his  name  to  the  work ; 
but  being  desirous  of  marking  it  by  some  peculiarity,  that 
he  might  claim  it  at  any  distant  day,  he  contrived  that  the 
initial  letters  of  every  chapter  should  be  formed  of  those 
of  his  name  and  of  the  subjects  he  treats.  This  odd  in- 
vention was  not  discovered  till  many  vears  ailerwards : 
when  the  wits  employed  themselves  in  aecyphering  it,  un- 
fortunately it  became  a  source  of  htermrv  aUercaUon,  be- 
ing susceptible  of  various  readings.  The  most  correct 
appears  thus :  Pdiam  Frater  Franciscus  Columna  perap 
mavit.  Brother  Francis  Golonna  passionately  loved  P<^ 
Ka.'  This  gallant  monk,  like  another  Petrarcn,  ifgtde  the 
name  of  his  mistress  the  subject  of  his  amatorial  medita- 
tion; and  as  the  first  called  nis  Laura,  his  Laurel,  this 
called  his  Polia,  his  PoUu. 

A  few  years  afterwards  Marcellus  Palingenius  Stellatus 
employed  a  similar  artifice  in  his  Zodiacus  Vitm,  The 
Zodiac  of  Life  ;*  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  twenty- 
nine  verses  of  the  first  books  of  this  poem  forming  his 
name,  wltich  curions  particular  is  not  noticed  b^  TVVton 
in  his  account  of  this  work.  The  performance  is  divided 
into  twelve  books,  but  has  no  reference  to  asyonomy,  which 
we  micht  naturally  expect.  He  distinguished  his  twelve 
books  ny  the  twelve  names  of  the  celestial  signs,  and  pro- 
bably extended  or  confined  them  purposely  to  that  number, 
to  humour  bis  fancy,  barton  however  observes,  *  this 
strange  pedantic  tide  is  not  totally  without  a  conceit,  as  the 
author  was  bom  at  SteUada  or  SuUatOi  a  nrovince  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  from  whence  be  called  himself  Marcellus  Pa^ 
lingenius  Stellatus.'  The  work  itself  is  a  curious  satire 
on  the  Pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  occasioned 
Etayle  to  commit  a  remarkable  litercry  blunder,  ;vbich  I 
shall  record  in  its  place.  Of  Italian  conceit  in  those  times, 
of  which  Petrarch  was  the  father,  with  his  perpetual  play 
on  words  and  on  his  Laurel^  or  his  mistress  Lntra^  he  has 
himself  afforded  a  remaritable  example.  Our  poet  lost  his 
mother,  who  died  in  her  thirty-eightli  year:  he  has  coto- 
roemorated  her  death  by  a  sonnet  composed  of  thirty- 
eight  lines.  He  seems  to  have  conceived  that  the  exact- 
ness of  the  number  was  equally  natural  and  tender. 

Are  we  not  to  class  among  littrary  foUiet  the  strange 
researches,  which  writers,  even  at  the  present  day,  have 
made  in  Antediluuian  times?  Forgeries  of  the  grossest 
nature  have  been  alluded  to,  or  quotM  as  authorities.  A 
book  of  Emoek  once  attracted  considerable  attention ;  this 
curious  forgery  has  been  recently  translated :  theSabeans 
pretend  they  possess  a  work  written  W  Adam  !  and  this 
work  has  been  reoentfv  apoealed  to  in  favour  of  a  visionary 
theory !  Astle  gravely  ooeerves,  that  *  with  respect  to 
Writmgo  attributed  to  the  AiiMiUuvUmMf  it  seems  not  only 
decent  but  rational  to  say  that  we  know  nothing  concern- 
ing them.'  Without  alluding  to  living  writers,  Dr  Parw 
sons,  in  his  erudite  *  Remains  of  Japhet,'  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  alphabetical  character,  supposes  that  Ittten 
were  known  to  Adam !  Some  too  have  noticed  astrooona- 
eal  libraries  in  the  Arii  of  Noah!  Such  historical  memo- 
rials are  the  deliriums  of  learning,  or  are  founded  on  fbr- 


Hugh  Broii|(htoa,  a  writer  of  controversy  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  shows  us  in  a  tedious  discussion  on 
Scripture  chronolo|pr,  that  Rahab  was  a  hariot  at  fen  years 
of  see ;  and  enters  into  many  grave  discussions  concern- 
ing tlie  eoUnar  of  Aaron's  Ef^Ml,  the  languace  which  Eve 
first  spoke,  and  other  classical  erudition.  The  writer  is 
ridiculed  in  Ben  Jonson's  Comedies  : — he  is  not  withont 


rivab  even  in  the  present  day.  Covarruvias.  after  others 
of  his  school,  discovers  that  when  male  chiklren  are  bon 
they  cry  out  with  an  A,  being  the  first  vowel  of  the  word 
Adam,  while  the  female  infants  prefer  the  letter  £,  in 
allusion  to  Etx ;  and  we  may  add  that,  by  the  pinch  of  a 
negligent  nurse,  they  may  probably  team  all  their  vcnrds. 
Ofue  pedantic  triflings  oi  commentators^  a  controversy 
among  the  Portuguese  on  the  works  of  Camoens  is  not  tbs 
least.  Some  of  these  profound  critics  who  afTected  greai 
delicacy  in  the  laws  of  Epic  poetir,  pretended  to  be  dovbt. 
ful  whether  the  poet  had  nxed  on  the  right  time  for  a  kmg'o 
dream;  whether,  said  they,  a  king  should  have  a  propN 
tious  dream  on  hiijirtt  going  to  bed  or  at  the  damn  ef  Om 
folUnoing  tnandng  ?  No  one  seemed  to  be  quite  certain ; 
they  puzzled  each  other  till  the  controversy  dosed  in  this 
felicitous  manner,  and  satisfied  both  the  night  and  ibe 
dawn  critics.  Barreto  discovered  that  an  oecenl  on  ooo  of 
the  words  alluded  to  in  the  controversy  would  answer  the 
purpose,  and  by  making  king  Manuel's  dream  to  takn 
place  at  the  dawn  would  restore  Camoens  to  their  npod 
opinion,  and  preserve  the  dicnity  of  the  poet. 

Ghevreau  begins  his  History  of  the  World  in  thens 
words :  <  Several  learned  men  nave  examined  in  leAot  sen* 
son  Ood  created  the  world,  though  there  couU  hardly  bs 
any  season  then,  since  there  was  no  sun,  no  moon,  nor 
stars.  But  as  the  workl  must  have  been  created  in  one  of 
the  four  seasonsj  this  question  has  exercised  the  talents  of 
the  most  curious,  and  opinions  are  various.  SoaaesnyiK 
vras  in  the  month  of  iVisan,  that  is,  m  the  spring :  ocbeis 
maintain  that  it  was  in  the  month  ^  Tmij  which  begins 
the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  that  it  was  oo  the  mMth  dag 
of  this  month,  which  answers  to  our  StpteuAer.  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  created,  and  that  it  vras  on  a  Fnd^,  a  lit- 
tle af\er  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon !'  This  is  aocotiiiM 
to  the  Rabbinical  notion  of  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Irish  antiquaries  mention  ^Mi&fie  Ubrariee  that  were 
before  the  flood;  and  Paul  Christian  Ilsker,  with  pn- 
founder  eradition,  has  given  an  exact  catalogue  i^Adaa^a, 
Messieurs  O'Flahertv,  O'Connor,  nnd  CHallomn,  have 
most  gravely  recorded  as  authentic  narrations  the  wildest 
legendary  tradhions ;  and  more  recently,  to  make  collusion 
doubly  confounded,  others  have  built  up  what  they  call 
theoretical  histories  on  these  nursery  tales.  By  which 
species  of  black  art  they  contrive  to  prove  that  an  Irish* 
man  is  an  Indian,  and  a  Peruvian  may  be  a  Welshman, 
from  certain  emigrations  which  took  place  many  centuries 
before  Christ,  uid  some  about  two  centuries  afler  the 
flood !  Keating,  in  his  *  History  of  Irebnd,' starts  a  favoorw 
ito  hero  in  the  giant  Partholanus,  who  was  descended 
fix>m  Japhet,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Munster,  14th 
May,  in  the  year  of  the  worM  1978.  This  giant  succeeded 
in  his  enterprise,  but  a  domestic  misfortune  attended  him 
among  his  Irish  friends :— his  wife  exposed  him  to 

laughter  by  her  loose  behaviour,  and  provoked  him  to 

a  degree  that  he  killed  two  favourite  greyhounds ;  and  this 
the  learned  historian  assures  us  was  thejint  iti— ^n^  of 
female  infidelity  ever  known  in  Ireland ! 

The  learned,  i 
eminence, 

accurate  geographer  of  antiquity,  besides  endowing  him 
with  all  the  arts  and  sciences  to  be  found  in*  our  Encydo- 
pBdia.  Even  in  surgery  a  treatise  has  been  vrritten  to 
show  by  the  variety  of  the  wunde  of  his  heroes,  that  ha 
was  a  most  soientifie  anatomist ;  and  a  military  scholar  has 
lately  toU  us  that  from  him  is  derived  all  the  science  ol 
the  modem  adjutant  and  quarter-aiaster-general ;  all  the 
knowledge  of  loeCies  which  we  now  possess ;  and  ihat 
Xenophon,  Epaminondas,  Philip,  and  Aleiander,  owed 
all  their  warlike  reputation  to  Homer ! 

To  return  to  pleasanter  fbOies.  Des  Fontaines,  tha 
journalist,  who  had  wit  and  malice,  inserted  the  fragment 
of  a  letter  which  the  poet  Rousseau  wrote  to  the  yonnger 
Racine  whilst  he  was  at  the  Hague.  These  weiv  thn 
words :  *  I  enjoy  the  conversation  within  these  few  days 
of  my  associates  in  Parnassus.  Mr  Piron  is  an  exoelleot 
antidote  against  melancholy;  hrt*  &c.  Des  Fontaines 
malidoosly  stopped  at  this  Mtf .  In  the  letter  of  Rousseaa 
it  was,  *  but  unfortunately  he  departs  soon.'  Piran  vwas 
very  sensibly  affected  at  this  equivocal  6«l,  _  __ 
to  revenge  nimself  by  composing  one  hundred 


not  contented  with  Homer's  poetical  pre- 
him  the  moot  authentic  historian  and  moot 


very  sensibly  affected  at  this  equivocal  bai,  and  resolvod 
to  revenge  nimself  by  composing  one  hundred  epigrams 
against  the  malignant  critic.  Ho  had  written  sixty  before 
Des  Fontaines  died :  but  of  those  only  two  attracUd  any 
notice. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  An* 
tonio  Coroesano  wrote  a  hundred  difiei     ' 
Digitized  by  VJ 
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•nbjeet ;  ■  iha  eyea  of  hw  naaUem  V  to  which  poMibly 
8hdu|»eard  bmj  aiiuda,  wh«i  Jaquet  dMcribes  a  lorw 

wihhM 

•Woful  ballad, 
ICada  to  hia  miatreaa'  eyebrow.* 
Not  inferior  to  thia  iogenioas  trifler  ia  Nicholaa  Fnmocs 
weU  Imowa  in  Italian  literature,  who  empl^ad  himaelf  in 
writflig  two  hnndred  and  ei^taen  aatiric  aoonata,  chiefly 
on  the  ftanm  Petar  Arena.  Thia  lampooner  had  the 
boooorofbeiDi  hanfod  at  Rone  for  hia  deianialoiy  puUi- 
caiioBf .  In  um  aame  claaa  are  to  be  placed  two  other 
writers.  BrtbeoT,  who  wrote  one  hundred  and  fifty  epi- 
grams tfuaat  a  paintod  kdy.  Another  wit,  deairoua  of 
emdtiiDg  him,  and  for  a  literary  bravado,  cmUimmL  the 
niae  wbjeet,  and  pointed  at  thia  unfortunate  fair  three 
huDdred  more,  without  once  repealing  the  thoughta  of 
Brebeof!  There  ia  a  collection  or  poema  called  *  Im  fucb 
dm  grand  jmin  dt  PoUien,*  The  flba  of  the  cami?al  of 
Foiberk  Theae  poena  were  all  wriUan  by  the  learned 
Puqiner  upon  a  flsa  which  he  found  one  "^^^m'pg  in  the 
bocomofthe  luKwa  Catherine  dea  Rochea ! 

Not  kmg  ago,  a  Mr  and  Mra  BUderdik.  in  Flandera 
pobl Jibed  poema  under  the  aingular  Utle  of  *  White  and 
Red.'— HJa  own  poema  were  cafied  white,  firon  the  colour 
fif  bi<  bair,  andthoae  of  hia  lady  red,  in  alluaion  to  the  oot- 
owoftberoaa.    The  idea  nmat  be  Fleniah ! 

GiUoB,  in  hia  *  Lawa  of  PoeUy,*  connonting  on  thia 
liae  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham'a  *  £aaay  on  Poetry,' 

]faciira*a  chief  maater-pleca  ia  writtog  wall :« 
verr  ^irafeondly  iaforma  hia  readera  •  That  what  ia  here 
•aid  has  not  the  least  regard  to  the  MwnmuMp,  that  ia,  to 
the  fiuniem  or  hadneaa  of  the  hand-writing,  &c,  and  pro- 
seeds  throngbout  a  whole  page,  with  a  panegyric  on  a,>ffi« 
knd-iaiting !  Dull  men  aeon  to  have  at  timea  great 
cbiflMtooriginatitf! 

Littleton,  the  anther  of  the  Latin  and  English  Diction* 
vjy  seems  to  have  indulged  his  &yourite  propensity  to 
punning  so  &r  aa  even  to  introduce  a  pun  in  tne  grave  and 
sbbonte  wort  of  a  Lejucon.  A  atory  has  been  raiaed 
to  sccouat  for  it,  and  it  baa  bean  ascribed  to  the  impatient 
■>ten«ctioo  of  the  lezicogra|»her  to  hia  acribe,  who,  taking 
DO  oneace  at  the  peevialuieaa  of  hia  maater,  put  it  down  in 
the  Dictiooarr.  The  ariida  allnded  to  is,  *  CoircuRao, 
to  nm  with  oiheia;  to  run  together;  to  come  together;  to 
6U  foal  on  one  another ;  to  CoHciir,  to  Coxdbg'.^ 
,  Mr  Todd,  ia  hia  Dictioaarr,  haa  laboured  to  ahow  *  the 
uitceaimcy  of  thia  pretended  narrative.*  Yet  a  aimilar 
"uoder  appears  to  nave  happened  to  Ash.  Johnaon,  while 
maposing  his  Dictionarf ,  sent  a  note  to  the  Gentleman'a 
M^uiae  to  iaauire  the  etymology  of  the  word  emrmud- 
fWR.  Haring  obtained  the  information,  he  recorda  in  hia 
worii  the  obli^tion  to  an  anonymoua  latter*writer.  '  Cur^ 
BiodfMQ,  a  niiooa  way  of  pronouncing  msv  maehant.  An 
^^^umn  eoritapoadent.'  Aah  copied  the  word  into  hia 
DKhoaary  n  thia  manner :  *  Curmudgeon :  from  the 
French  enar,  nnkaown ;  and  mtehant,  a  oorreapondent.' 
This  ibgular  aecKgence  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  claaa  of 
Mr  hurwy  bbmdtrB ;  hot  theae  form  a  pair  of  lezicographi- 
nlanecdotea. 

Two  singalar  literary  foiliea  havf  been  praetbed  on 
MihoQ.  There  ia  a  jvTDas  Mrami  of  hia  « Paradiae  Loot,' 
^M  wu  iaaooenily  tnmtl&led  from  the  French  veraion  of 
I"*  E<pic !  One  Qraen  publiahed  a  apecimen  of  a  new  oer- 
■m  of  the  'Paradiae  Loot'  wxobUuik  verm!  For  thia 
purpose  he  haa  ntterly  mined  the  harmony  of  Milton^a 
cadences,  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  •  bringing  thatama- 
o<W  work  Bomewhat  neorar  the  mmmii  ofperfidian* 

APreach  anther,  when  hia  book  had  been  received  by 
ttie  French  Academy,  bad  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
'r*  *"P»v«d  <m  hia  title  page,  encircled  by  a  crown  of 
^Jf^y  in  each  of  which  waa  written  the  name  «f  the 
*!;5"*«*/w<jf  aeactomciflna. 

.  .|n«  wi^enltationaof  authors,  frequently  employed  by 
BjadKMas  writers,  place  them  in  ridiculous  attitudea.  A 
^^  ZA^  dieuonary ,  which  he  mtended  for  a  ryck>- 
P"«A,  farmed  aoeh  an  opinion  of  lU  extensive  aale,  thai 
^pvton  the  title-page  the  worda  *Jhti  edftioiij*  a  hint  to 
*»^t*i»aTeadBr  that  It  would  not  be  the  last.  Desmarest 
^^V^-defighted  with  hia  'Cloyia,'  an  Epic  Poem,  that 
rf**^  oondudea  hia  preface  with  a  ihanksgiving  to 
Ood,  to  wham  ha  attribntea  all  hia  glorj!  TUa  ialike 
™|^eeiiad  member  of  a  French  Pariiament,  who  waa 
nlSr     lii^l!jr^  tediona  harangne,  nmttering  noat  de« 

3» 


Several  worka  have  been  produced  from  aone  odd  coia> 
cklence  with  the  noaie  qf  their  amthare,  Tbua  De  Saue* 
aay  haa  written  a  folio  volume,  conaiating  of  panegyrica 
l^eraons  of  eminence,  whoae  chriatian  namea  were 
becauae  Andrew  waa  hia  own  name.  Two  Jea» 
aimilar  collection  of  illaatrioua  men  whoea 
chriatian  namea  were  TheophUua  and  Phiiipf  being  their 
own.  Anthenv  Samderw  haa  alao  com|)oaed  a  treatiae  d 
illuatrioua  ^nMonass  /  And  we  have  one  Brnd^mum,  who 
haa  written  the  Uvea  of  theae  peraona  who  ware  ao  fbftUi 
nate  aa  to  have  been  hia  nameaakea. 

Several  forgotten  writera  have  frequently  been  mtnided 
on  the  public  eye,  merely  through  auch  trifling  ooinciden* 
cea  aa  Doing  membera  of  aone  particular  aociety,  or  na« 
tivea  of  aome  particular  country.  Cordeliera  have  atood 
forward  to  revive  the  writinga  of  Duna  Scotua,  becauae  he 
bad  been  a  Cordelier ;  and  a  Jeauit  compiled  a  folio  on  the 
antiquitiea  of  a  country,  merely  from  the  circumatance 
that  the  founder  of  hia  order,  Ignatiua  Loyola,  had  been 
bom  there.  Several  of  the  clMaica  are  violently  extolled 
above  othera,  merely  from  the  accidental  drcumaiance  o. 
their  editora  having  collected  a  vaat  number  of  notea, 
which  they  reaolved  to  diacharge  on  the  pubbc.  County 
hiatoriea  have  been  frequently  compiled,  and  provincial 
writera  have  received  a  temporary  exiatence,  from  the 
accident  of  aone  obacnre  individual  being  an  inhabitant  of 
aone  obacure  town. 

On  auch  literary  foUiea  Malebranche  haa  made  thia  re* 
fined  Hbeervation.  The  eritice^  atandinc  in  aome  way  eon* 
nected  with  the  muthor,  their  m(f4mM  mspires  them,  and 
abundantlv  fumishea  eulogiuma  which  the  author  never 
merited,  tnat  they  may  tbua  obliquely  reflect  aome  praiae 
on  themaelvea.  Thia  ia  made  ao  adroitly,  ao  delicately, 
and  ao  concealed,  that  it  ia  not  perceived. 

The  fbUowing  are  atrange  inventiona,  originating  in  the 
wiUiil  bad  taate  of  the  authors.  Otto  Yenius,  the  master 
of  Rubens,  ia  the  designer  of  £a  Theairt  moral  de  la  Via 
JBkmaiM,  In  thia  emMemaiical  biatory  of  human  life,  he 
baa  taken  hia  aubioeta  from  Horace ;  but  certainly  hia  con* 
ceptiona  are  not  lioratian.  He  takea  every  image  in  a 
literal  aenae.  If  Horace  aays,  '  Jfefiaes  sfitJMicHn  consiliia 
brevem,'  behoU  Yeniua  takea  hrevie  personally,  and  re* 
preaenta  foHv  aa  a  UaU  thori  child  !  of  not  above  three  or 
four  yeara  old !  In  the  emblem  which  answera  Horaee'a 
*  Iwe  anieeedentem  aedeahtm  dteenai  pede  poena  claudo,* 
we  find  Puniahment  with  a  wooden  leg. — And  for  *  piilvie 
et  umbra  aumua,'  we  have  a  dark  buying  vault,  witn  daai 
aprinklod  about  the  floor,  and  a  thaamo  walking  upright 
between  two  rangea  of  uma.  For<  Virheeatvitminfugere 
el  aapieniia  prima  Multitia  oorvisse,'  moat  flatly  he  given 
aeven  or  eight  Yicea  pursuing-  Virtue,  and  Folly  just  at 
the  heels  of 'Vflsdom.  I  sawm  an  English  Bible  printed 
m  Holland,  an  inatanoa  of  the  aame  taste :  the  artist,  to 
illuatrate  *■  Thou  aeeat  the  mote  in  thy  neighbour's  eye,  but 
not  the  beam  in  thine  own,'  haa  actuaUy  placed  an  iow 
menae  beam  which  projeeta  firom  the  eye  of  the  caviller  to 
the  ground! 

^  a  contraat  to  the  too  obvioua  taate  of  Yeniua,  may 
be  placed  Ceaare  di  Ripa,  who  is  the  author  of  an  Italian 
work,  tranakted  into  moat  European  languages,  the  /asno* 
iMsa;  the  favourite  book  of  the  age,  and  the  fertile  parent 
of  the  moat  abaurd  ofbprinc  which  Taate  haa  known.  Ripn 
ia  aa  darkly  aubtile  aa  Yeniua  ia  obvioua ;  and  aa  far* 
fetched  in  his  conceits  as  the  other  is  literal.  RiparepriN 
aenta  Beauty  by  a  naked  lady,  with  her  head  in  a  cloud, 
because  the  true  klea  of  beauty  ia  hard  to  be  conceived] 
Flattery,  by  a  huly  with  a  flute  in  her  hand,  and  a  atag  at 
her  feet,  becauae  ataga  are  nid  to  love  muaic  ao  much, 
that  th^  auffer  themaelvea  to  be  taken,  if  you  play  to 
them  on  a  flute.  Fraud,  with  two  hearta  in  one  hand,  and 
a  maak  in  the  other :— -hia  collection  ia  too  numeroua  to 
pomt  out  more  inatancea.  Ripa  alao  deacribea  how  the 
allegorical  figurea  are  to  be  coloured ;  Hope  ia  to  have  a 
aky4>lne  robe,  becauae  ahe  alwayalooka  towards  heaven, 
Enough  of  theae  Ct^nieeioe  ! 

imMARY  COHTaOTSnST. 

In  the  articfs  Mihon,  in  the  preceding  volume,  1  had 
occasion  to  give  aome  stricturea  on  the  asperity  of  literary 
controversy :  the  specimeiw  I  brought  forward  were  drawn 
from  his  own  and  Salmasius's  writings.  If  to  some  the 
subject  haa  appeared  exceptionable,  to  me,  I  oonfeas,  at 
aeema  uaeful.  and  I  ahall  therefore  add  aome  other  part^ 
ailara;  for  thia  topic  haa  many  branchea.  Of  the  follow- 
ift[  apednena,  the  groeanaaa.aBit  nafignity  are  ascrenw 
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jet  thoj  were  employed  by  the  fint  acbolan  in  Europe. 

Martin  Lother  was  not  deelttute  of  geniue^  of  learning, 
or  of  eloquence;  but  his  violence  disfigured  his  works  with 
invcctiyes  and  singularities  of  abuse.  The  great  reforner 
of  superstition  had  himself  all  the  Tulgar  ones  of  his  day ; 
he  believed  ihat  flies  were  devils ;  and  that  he  had  had  a 
buffeting  with  Satan  when  his  left  ear  felt  the  prodisious 
beating.  Hear  him  express  himself  on  the  GathoUe 
divines :  *  The  papists  are  all  asses,  and  will  always  re- 
main asses.  Put  them  in  whatever  sauce  you  choose 
boiled,  roasted,  baked,  fried,  skinned,  beat,  hashed,  they 
are  always  the  saiqe  asses.' 

Gentle  and  moderate,  compared  with  a  salut«  ofhis  Holi- 
ness.— '  The  Pope  was  born  out  of  the  Devil's  posteriors. 
He  is  full  of  devils,  lies,  blasphemies,  and  idolatries;  he  is 
anti-Christ;  the  robber  of  churches;  the  ravisher  of  vir- 

fins ;  the  greatest  of  pimps ;  the  governor  of  Sodom.  Bcc. 
f  the  Tunis  lay  hold  of  us,  then  we  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Devi] ;  but  if  we  remain  with  the  Pope,  we  shall  be 
in  hell. — What  a  pleasing  sight  would  it  be  to  see  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardmals  hanging  on  one  gallows,  in  exact 
oraer,  like  the  seals  which  dandle  from  the  buUs  of  the 
Pope !  What  an  excellent  council  wouU  they  hold  under 
the  gallows  1' 

Sometimes  desirous  of  catching  the  attention  of  the 
vulgar,  Luther  attempts  to  enliven  his  style  by  the  gromest 
buffooneries :  *  Take  care,  my  little  Popa !  my  little  ass! 
go  on  slowly:  the  times  are  slippery:  this  year  is  dan- 
gerous :  if  thou  fallest,  they  will  exclaim.  See !  -  how 
our  little  Pope  is  spoilt.'  It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  that  the  violence  o(  Luther  was  toft^ 
ened  in  a  considnrable  degree  at  times  by  the  meek 
Melancthon  :  he  often  poured  honey  on  the  sting  inflicted 
by  the  angry  bee.  Luther  was  no  respecter  of  kings ;  he 
was  so  fortunate,  indeed,  as  to  find  afnong  his  antasonists 
a  crowned  head;  a  great  good  fortune  for  an  <mscure 
eontrovertialist,  aind  the  very  pimetitm  mtient  of  contro- 
versy. Our  Henry  VIII  wrote  his  book  against  the  new 
doctrine :  then  warm  from  schdastio  studies,  Henry  pre- 
sented Leo  X  with  a  work  highly  creditable  to  his  anili- 
ties, and  no  inferior  performance  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  age.  Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Histor^r,  has  ana- 
lysed the  book,  and  does  not  ill  describe  its  spirit :  *  Henry 
■eems  superior  to  his  adversary  in  the  vigour  and  propriety 
ofhis  style,  in  the  force  ofhis  reasoning,  and  the  learning 
of  his  citations.  It  is  true  he  leans  IO0  mmeh  upon  his 
character,  argues  in  his  gwrter^nbta^  and  writes  as  it 
were  with  his  9eeptr«.'    But  Luther  in  reply  abandons  his 

E!n  to  all  kinds  of  railing  and  abuse.  He  addresses 
enry  VIII  in  the  following  style :  *  It  is  hard  to  say  if 
foUv  can  be  more  fbolisb,  or  stupidity  more  stupid,  than  is 
the  head  of  Henry.  He  has  not  attackwl  me  with  the 
heart  of  a  king,  but  with  the  impudence  of  a  knave.  This 
rotten  worm  of  the  earth  having  blasphemed  the  majestv 
of  my  king,  I  have  a  just  right  to  bespatter  his  English 
majesty  with  his  own  dirt  and  ordure.  This  Henry  has 
<ied .'  Some  of  his  original  expressions  to  our  Henry  V II 1 
are  these:  'Stulta,  ndinula,  etverissime  Himrieumt,  et 
*i%onuttica  sunt  heo— Regem  Anglis  Henricum  istum 
plane  mentiri,  fcc. — ^Hoc  sgit  inquietus  Satan,  ut  nos  a 
Bcripturis  avocet  per  acderatfrn  Jienrieoiy  ICt.'^He  was 
ff«paid  with  capital  and  interest  by  an  anonymous  reply, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
concludes  his  arguments  by  leaving  Lother  in  language 
not  necessary  to  translate ;  <  cum  suis  furiis  et  furoribus. 
cum  suis  merdis  et  stercoribus  cacantem  cacatumqoe.' 
Such  were  the  vigorous  elegancies  of  a  controversy  on 
the  Seven  Sacraments !  Long  afler,  the  court  of  Rome 
bad  not  lost  the  Uste  of  these  <  bitter  herbs  ;*  for  in  the 
bull  of  the  canonixation  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  August, 
1823,  Luther  is  called  mon§tnim  teterrMwm,  €l  detettabilii 


Galrin  was  lass  tolerable,  for  he  had  no  Melancthon ! 
His  adversaries  are  never  others  than  knaves,  lunatics, 
drunkards,  and  assassins !  Sometimes  they  are  charac- 
terized by  the  familiar  appellatives  of  bulls,  asses,  cats 
smd  hogs!  By  him  Catnolic  and  Lutheran  are  alike 
bated.  Yet,  after  having  given  vent  to  this  virulent 
tiumour,  He  frequently  boasts  of  his  mildness.  When  he 
reads  ovei  his  writings,  he  tells  us,  that  he  is  astonished 
at  his  fbrbearancn;  but  this,  he  adds,  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian !  at  the  same  time,  he  generally  finishes  a  period 
with—*  Do  you  hear,  you  dog  1  Do  you  hear,  madman  7* 

Besa,  the  disciple  of  Calvin,  sometimes  imitates  the 
ImrinaiabuMoriiU  BMiar.    When  ho   -^ ' 


Tilleman,  a  Lutheran  minister,  be  bestows  on  him  tW 
following  titles  of  honour :  <  Polyphemus ;  an  ape ;  n  frtrnk 
ass  who  is  distinguished  from  other  asses  by  wennng  a 
hat ;  an  ass  on  two  feet;  a  monster  composed  of  part  ol 
an  ape  and  wiU  ass ;  a  villain  who  merits  hanging  on  the 
first  tree  we  find.'  And  Beza  was,  no  doubt  demroos  ol 
the  oflke  of  executioner ! 

The  Catholic  putyis  by  no  means  inferior  in  the  felici- 
ties of  their  style.  The  Jesuit  Raynaud  calls  Erasmos 
'the  Batavian  buflToon,'  and  accuses  him  of  nourishing 
the  egg  which  Luther  hatched.  These  men  were  alike 
suppoMd  by  their  friends  to  bo  the  inspired  regulatora  of 
Reltj§[ion ! 

Bishop  Bedell,  a  fgntA  and  good  man,  respected  even 
by  his  sudversaries.  m  an  address  to  his  clergy,  obnerves, 
*  Our  calling  is  to  deal  with  errors,  not  to  disgrace  the  man 
with  scoldinc  words.  It  is  said  of  Alexsinder,  I  think, 
when  he  overneard  one  ofhis  soldiers  railing  lustily  against 
Darius  his  enemy,  that  he  reproved  him,  and  added, 
**  Friend,  I  entertain  thee  to  fight  against  Darius,  not  to 
revile  him ;" '  and  my  sentiments  of  treating  the  Catholics,' 
concludes  Be4,ell, '  are  not  conformable  to  the  practice  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  :  but  ihey  were  but  men,  and  perhaps 
we  must  confess  tber  suffered  themselves  to  yidd  to  the 
violence  of  passion.^ 

The  Fathers  of  the  church  were  proficients  in  the  art 
of  abuse,  and  very  ingeniously  defended  it.  St  Austin 
affirms  that  the  keenest  personality  may  produce  a  won* 
derful  effect,  in  opening  a  man's  eyes  to  nis  own  Ibllies. 
He  illustrates  his  position  with  a  stoij,  given  with  great 
simplicitv,  of  his  mother  Saint  Monica  with  her  uMkL. 
Saint  Monica  certainly  wouM  have  been  a  confirmed 
dnmkard,  bad  not  her  maid  timely  and  outrageously 
abused  her.  The  story  will  amuse.— ^  My  mother  had  hj 
little  and  little  accustomed  herself  to  relish  wine.  They 
used  to  send  her  to  the  cellar,  as  being  one  of  the  soberest 
in  the  family:  she  first  sipped  from  uie  jug  and  lasted  a 
few  drops,  for  she  abhorred  wine,  and  did  not  care  to 
drink.  However,  she  jp'adually  accustomed  herself,  and 
from  sipping  it  on  her  hps  she  swallowed  a  draught.  As 
people  from  the  smallest  faults  insensibly  increase,  she 
a^  length  liked  wine,  and  drank  bumpers.  But  one  day 
being  alone  with  her  maid  who  osually  attended  her  to  the 
cellar,  they  quarrelled,  and  the  maid  bitterly  reproadied 
her  with  being  a  dnmkard  !  That  mngU  word  struck  her 
so  poignantly  that  it  opened  her  understanding;  and  re- 
flecting on  tne  deformity  of  the  vice,  she  desisted  for  ever 
fipom  its  use.' 

To  jeer  and  play  droll,  or,  in  his  own  words,  de  &bi»- 
faimer,  was  a  mode  of  controversy  the  great  AmauM  de- 
fended  as  permitted  by  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers.  It 
is  still  more  singular,  when  he  not  only  brings  forward  as 
an  example  of  this  nbaldrv,  Elijah  moeUng  at  the  false 
divinities,  but  Ood  himself  6anl0vi^  the  &st  man  after 
his  fall.  He  justifies  the  injurious  epithets  which  he  has 
so  liberaOy  bestowed  on  his  adversaries  by  the  example  of 
Jesus  Chnst  and  the  apostles !  It  was  on  these  grounds 
also  that  the  celebrated  Pascal  apologised  for  the  invec- 
tives with  which  he  has  occasionally  disfigured  his  Pro- 
vincial Letters.  A  Jesuit,  fsmous  for  twenty  folios  which 
conUin  his  works,  has  collected  *  An  Alphabetical  Cata- 
logue of  the  Names  of  Bsosto  by  which  the  Fathers  char- 
acterized the  Heretics.'  It  may  be  found  in  Srvttmutt 
dtmtdk  00  60ms  librU,  p.  9S,  4to,  185S,  of  Father  Ray- 
naud. This  list  of  brutes  and  insects,  among  which  are 
a  vast  variety  of  seri>ents,  is  accompanied  by  the  names 
of  the  heretics  desiffnated ! 

Ware  in  his  Iridi  Writers,  informs  us  of  one  Henry 
Fitzsermon.  an  Irish  Jesuit,  who  was  imprisoned  for  ha 
papistical  designs  and  seditious  preaching.  During  his 
confinement  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  amateur  ol 
controversy.  He  said  <  he  felt  like  a  6eor  tied  to  a  stake, 
and  wanted  somebod)  to  bait  him.'  A  kind  ofiice,  zral- 
ously  undertaken  by  the  learned  I7slier  then  a  young  man. 
He  engaged  to  ditfnUe  with  him  onoe  a  week  on  the  subject 
of  onAokriil.'  They  met  several  times.  It  appears  that 
snr  6ear  was  out-worried,  and  declined  any  further  d»g* 
baiting.  This  spread  an  universal  joy  through  the  PrtMrst- 
ants  in  Dublin.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  those  times,  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  difierent  from  our  own.  Dr 
Disney  gives  an  anecdote  of  a  modem  bishop  who  was 
iust  advanced  to  a  mitre ;  his  bookseller  begged  to  repub- 
lish a  popular  theological  tract  of  his  against  another 
bishop,  because  he  might  now  meet  him  on  equal  toruM. 
My  hud  answered— 'Mr  ♦  ♦  ♦  nonwceconiiwtisynow* 
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Oar  food  bishop  resembled  Baldwin,  who,  from  a  aimple 
■Mok,  arrived  to  the  lionour  of  the  see  ofCaoterbury .  The 
ii]cee«sive  boooun  auccessivelv  chanced  hii  manners. 
Urban  the  Second  inscribed  bis  brief  to  him  in  this  oonciso 
de^cripiioQ— ^aUicino  Monaatieo  ferveniummOf  Abbott 
t^iido^  Epseapo  tepidoj  Archupiaeopa  remino  ! 

On  the  subject  of  literary  controversies  we  cannot  pan 
over  the  vahuos  sects  of  the  scholastics ;  a  volume  mi^t 
t«9ilT  be  compiled  of  their  ferocious  wars,  which  in  more 
than*  one  msranee  were  accompanied  by  stones  and  da|^- 
fn%.  The  oiost  memorable,  on  account  of  the  extent,  the 
Tioieoce,  and  duration  of  their  contests,  are  those  of  the 
Nomifialivt*  and  the  Realists. 

It  was  a  most  subtile  question  assuredly,  and  the  world 
thouKfai  for  a  long  while  that  their  happiness  depended  on 
rfeddm;,  whether  universals,  that  is  ^vnera,  have  a  real 
enence,  and  exi^t  independent  of  particulars,  that  is  spe- 
ew»;— whether,  for  instance,  we  could  Torm  an  idea  of 
isses,  prior  to  iiidi  vidual  asses  ?  Rosseline,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  adopted  the  opinion  that  universals  have  no  real 
exittences,  either  before  or  in  individuals,  but  are  mere 
sanies  and  words  by  which  the  kind  of  individuals,  is  ex- 
prtased.  A  tenei  propaffaied  by  Abelard,  which  produced 
the  sect  of  the  NommmhaU,  But  the  RtaUtU  asserted  that 
onivenals  existed  independent  of  individuals,— though  they 
were  somewhat  divided  between  the  various  opinions  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Of  the  Realists  the  most  famous 
were  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scoius.  The  cause  of 
tbe  Nominalists  was  almost  desperate,  till  Occam  in  the 
Smrteenth  century  revived  the  dyins  embers.  Louis  XI 
adopted  the  Nominalists,  and  the  Nominalists  flourished 
It  lar^  in  France  and  Germany ;  but  unfortunately  Pope 
John  XXIII  patronized  the  Rralists,  and  throughout  Italy 
It  wu  dangerous  for  a  Nominalist  to  open  his  fips.  The 
French  kiac  wavered,  and  the  Pope  triumphed ;  his  ma- 
jesty publUhed  an  edict  in  1474,  in  which  he  silenced  for 
erer  the  Nominalists,  and  ordered  their  books  to  be  fast- 
ened up  in  their  libraries  with  iron  chains,  that  they  might 
not  be  read  bv  young  students !  Tbe  leaders  of  that  sect 
fled  into  Ensland  and  Germany,  where  they  united  their 
forces  wiiU  Luther  and  the  first  Reformers. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  with  which  these 
disputes  were  conducted.  Vives  himself,  who  witnessed 
tbe  contests,  says  that  *  when  the  coniendinc  parlies  had 
exhaosied  their  stock  of  verbal  abuse,  they  onen  came  to 
blows ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  in  these  quarrels  i^ut 
a«qm8&,  to  see  the  combatants  engaging  not  only  with 
their  fists,  but  with  clubs  and  swords,  so  that  many  have 
been  wounded  and  some  killed.' 

1  add  a  curioua  extract  from  John  of  Salisbury,  on 
thi«  war  of  words,  which  Moeheim  has  given  in  his  Ec- 
clesiastical History.  He  observes  on  Jl  this  terrifying 
■M»et»e,  *  that  there  had  been  more  time  consumed  in  it, 
than  the  CaMirv  had  employed  in  making  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  world ;  that  the  riches  of  Crcesus  were  inferior 
to  the  treasures  that  had  been  exhausted  in  this  contro- 
versy; and  that  the  contending  parties,  aAer  having  spent 
|heir  whole  lives  on  this  single  point,  had  neither  been  ao 
pappy  as  to  determine  it  to  their  satisfaction,  nor  to  make 
in  tbe  labyrinths  of  science  where  the^  had  been  groping, 
any  discoverv  that  was  worth  the  pains  they  had  laxen.' 
It  may  be  added  that  Ramus  havmg  attacked  Aristotle, 
for  'teachmg  us  chimeras,' all  bis  idiolara  revolted;  the 
parliament  put  a  stop  to  his  lectures,  and  iit  length  having 
brought  the  matter  into  a  law-court,  he  was  declared  to 
he '  insolent  and  daring'— the  king  proscribed  his  works, 
he  was  ridiculed  on  the  stage,  and  nissed  at  by  his  scho- 
Jan.  When  at  length,  during  the  plague,  he  opened  again 
hii  icbools,  he  drew  on  himself  a  fresh  storm  by  reforming 
u>«  prononciatton  of  the  letter  d,  which  they  then  pro- 
J|»aneed  like  K— Kiskis  for  Ouisquis,  and  Kamkam  for 
Huamqoam.  This  innovation  was  once  more  laid  to  his 
uarge:  a  new  rebellion !  and  a  new  ejection  of  the  Antw 
Aristotelian!  The  brother  of  that  Gabriel  Harvey  who 
^  the  friend  of  Spenser,  and  with  Gabriel  had  been  tbe 
^hrtsione  of  the  town-wits  of  his  time,  distinguished  hin^ 

.^L  ^  wrath  against  the  Stagyrite.  After  having 
with  Gabriel  nredicted  an  earthquake,  and  alarmed  the 
kin^doai,  whidi  never  tookplace,  (that  is  the  earthquake, 
Ml  the  alarm)  the  wiia  buffeted  him.  Nash  says  of  him 
tbat'Tariton  at  the  theatre  made  jests  of  him,  and  Elder- 
ly coD^med  bis  ale-crammed  nose  to  nothing,  in  bear- 
nutmt  him  with  whole  bundles  of  ballads.'  Marlow  do- 
oared  btm  to  be  <  an  an  fit  only  to  preach  of  the  iron  age.* 
Stoig  te  BMdneiB  by  this  bvely  neata  of  honwta,  ha 


avenged  himself  in  a  very  cowardly  manner— he  attacked 
Aristotle  himself!  for  lie  set  AriaMU  with  his  hedt  %^ 
wardM  on  the  school  gates  at  Cambridge,  and  with  oMst 
ears  on  his  head !  s 

But  this  controversT  concerning  Aristotle  and  the  school 
divinity  was  even  prolonced  so  late  as  in  the  last  century. 
Father  de  Benedictis,  a  Jesuit,  and  professor  in  the  college 
at  Naples,  published  in  1M8  four  volumes  of  peripatetic 
philosophy,  to  establish  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  The 
work  was  exploded,  and  he  wrote  an  abusive  treatise  under 
the  Aem  ds  guerre  of  Benedetto  Aletino.  A  man  ol 
letters,  Constantino  Grimaldi,  replied.  Aletino  rejoined ; 
he  wrote  letters,  an  apoloffy  for  the  letters,  and  would  have 
written  more  for  AnslotTe  than  Aristotle  himself  prihapa 
would  have  done.  However,  Grimaldi  was  no  ordinary 
antagonist,  and  not  to  be  outwearied.  He  had  not  only 
the  best  of  the  argument  but  he  was  resolved  to  tell  the 
work!  so.  as  long  aa  the  worM  wouM  listen.  Whether  he 
killed  off  Fal'aer  Benedictis  ia  not  affirmed ;  but  the  latter 
died  during  the  controversy.  Grimaldi  however  afters 
wards  pursued  his  ghoet,  and  buffeted  the  father  in  hit 
grave.  This  enraged  the  University  of  Naples ;  and  tbe 
Jesuits,  to  a  man,  denounced  Grimaldi  to  Pope  Benedict 
XIII  and  Cardinal  D'Althan,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples. 
On  this  tbe  Pope  issued  a  bull  prohibiting  the  reading  ol 
Grimaldi's  woriia,  or  keeping  them,  under  pain  of  excom* 
munication ;  and  the  cardinal,  more  active  than  tbe  bull, 
caused  all  the  copies  which  were  found  in  the  author's 
house  to  be  thrown  into  (Ac  sea  /  Tbe  author  with  tears  ia 
his  eyes  beheld  them  expatriated^  and  hardly  hoped  their 
voyage  would  have  been  succeasiul.  However,  all  the  liitle 
family  of  the  Grimaldis  were  not  drowned— for  a  ctoroi 
arose,  and  happily  drove  ashore  many  of  the  floating 
copies,  and  these  falling  into  good  and  charitable  hand% 
the  heretical  opinions  m  poor  Grimaldi  againat  Aristotle 
and  schocl  divinity  were  still  read  by  those  who  were  not 
out-terrified  by  the  Pope's  bulls.  The  aaUed  passages 
were  still  at  Kand,  and  quoted  with  a  double  seat  againsi 
the  Jesuits! 

We  now  ttim  to  writers  whose  controversy  was  kindlea 
only  by  subjects  of  polite  literature.  The  particulars 
form  a  curious  pictine  of  the  taste  and  character  of  the  age. 

*  There  is,'  saya  Joseph  Scaliger,  that  areat  critic  and 
revUer,  *  an  art  of  al^ae  or  slandering,  of  which  those  tha 
are  ignorant  may  be  aaid  to  defame  othera  much  leas  thai 
they  ahow  a  wiAingness  to  defame.' 


'Literary  wars,'  says  Bayle,  *  are  sometimes  aa  lasting 
as  they  are  terrible.^  A  disputation  between  two  great 
scholars  was  so  interminably  violent,  that  it  lasted  thirty 
years !  He  humourously  conipares  its  duration  to  tbe  Gerw 
man  war  which  lasted  as  long. 

Baillet,  when  he  refuted  the  sentiments  of  a  certain  an* 
thor,  always  did  it  without  naming  him ;  but  when  he  found 
any  observation  which  he  deemed  commendable,  he  quoted 
his  name.  Bayle  obaervea,  that  *  this  is  an  excess  of  po- 
liteness, prejudicial  to  that  freedom  which  should  ever 
exist  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  that  it  should  be  allowed 
always  to  name  those  wb<mi  we  refute ;  and  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose  that  we  banish  asperity,  malice,  anc 
indecency.' 

After  these  preliminaiy  observations,  I  shall  brinjg  (br» 
ward  various  examplea  where  this  excellent  advice  is  by 
no  means  regarded. 

Erasmus  produced  a  dialogue,  in  which  he  ridiculed 
those  scholars  who  were  servile  imitators  of  Cicero ;  so 
servile  that  they  would  employ  no  expression  but  what  waa 
found  in  the  works  of  that  writer ;  every  thing  with  them 
waa  Ciceronianized.  This  dialogue  is  written  with  great 
hnmour.  Julius  Ceasar  Scaliger,  the  father,  who  was 
then  unknown  to  the  world,  had  been  longkx>king  for  some 
occasion  to  distin^ish  himself :  he  now  wrote  a  defence 
of  Cicero,  but  which  in  fact  vas  one  continued  invective 
against  Erasmus;  he  there  treats  the  latter  as  illiterate,  a 
drunkard,  an  impoeter,  an  apostate,  a  hangman,  a  demon 
hot  from  hell!  The  same  Scaliger,  acting  on  the  same 
principle  of  distinguishing  himself  at  the  cost  of  others, 
attacked  Cardan's  beat  work  De  SttUiHtale :  bis  criticism 
did  not  appear  till  seven  years  after  tbe  first  edition  of  the 
work,  and  then  he  obstinatelv  stuck  to  that  edition,  though 
Carden  had  corrected  it  insunsequent  ones ;  but  this  8cali« 
gor  chose,  that  he  might  have  a  wider  field  for  his  attack. 
After  thia,  a  rumour  spread  that  Cardan  had  died  of  vexa^ 
tion  from  our  Julitis  Ccsars's  invincible  pen  ;  then  Scali* 
ger  pretended  to  feel  all  the  regret  possible  for  a  man  be 
had  killed,  and  whom  he  new  praised :  howeveri  bia  reget 
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had  M  Uttk  foinuatioii  m  his  triumph ;  for  Cardan  cuU 
Kved  Scaligw  many  years,  and  vahied  his  criiicisms  too 
cheaply  to  have  sunered  them  to  have  disturbed  his  quieC 
All  tnis  does  not  exceed  the  Moertives  of  Poggius,  who  has 
thus  entitled  several  literary  libels  composed  against  some 
of  his  adversaries,  Laurenuus  Valla,  Philelphus,  &c,  who 
returned  the  poisoned  chalice  to  his  own  lips ;  declamations 
of  scurriUtv,  obscenity,  and  calumny,  which  are  noticed  |n 
Mr.  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggius. 

Sicioppius  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Scaligers ;  his 
favourite  expression  was,  that  he  had  trodden  down  his 
adversary. 

Scioppius  was  a  critic,  as  skilful  as  Salmasius  or  Scali- 
ger,  but  still  more  learned  in  the  language  of  abuse.  He 
Was  regarded  as  the  Atilla  of  authors.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  occasioned  the  deaths  of  Gasaubon  and 
Scaliger;  and  such  was  the  impudence  of  this  cynic, 
that  he  attacked  with  repeated  saUres  our  James  the  First, 
who,  as  Arthur  Wilson  informs  us,  condemned  his  writings 
to  be  burnt  in  London.  Detested  and  dreaded  as  the 
public  scourge,  Scioppius,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  was 
toarful  he  should  find  no  reureat  in  which  he  might  be  secure* 

The  great  Gasaubon  emplojrs  the  dialect  of  St.  Giles's 
in  his  furious  attacks  on  the  learned  Dalechamps,  the  La^ 
tin  tran^tor  of  Athennus.  To  this  great  physician  he 
stood  more  deeply  indebted  ihan  he  "So  -<  *n  confess  {  and 

to  conceal  the  claims  of  this  liter. i.  ..  ^ ,  uu  called  out 

VemnumI  Internum!  Trredcan!  &c.  It  wu  the  fashion 
of  that  day  with  the  redoubtable  and  ferocious  heroes  of 
the  literary  republic,  to  overwhelm  each  other  with  invec- 
tive ;  and  to  consider  their  own  grandeur  to  consist  in  the 
bulk  of  their  books,  and  their  triumphs  in  reducing  their 
orother  giants  into  puny  dwarfii.  In  science,  Linnaeus  had 
a  dread  of  controversy ;  conqueror  or  conquered  we  cannot 
escape  without  disgrace !  Mathidus  would  have  been  the 
great  man  of  his  da;|r,  had  he  not  meddled  with  such  mat- 
ters. Who  'is  gratified  by '  the  mad  Gomarus,'  or  *  the 
flayed  Fox  T  titles  which  Fuchsius  and  Gomarus,  two 
eminent  botanists,  have  bestowed  on  each  other.  Some 
who  were  too  fond  of  controversy,  as  they  grew  wiser, 
have  refused  to  take  up  the  gauntlet. 

The  heat  and  acrimony  m  verbal  critics  have  exceeded 
description.  Their  stigmas  and  anathemas  have  been  long 
known  to  bear  no  proportion  against  the  offences  to  which 
they  have  been  directed.  *  God  confound  you,'  cried  one 
grammariin  to  another,  *for  your  theory  of  impersonal 
verbs!'  There  was  a  long  and  terrible  controversy  (br- 
OMriy,  whellier  the  Florentwe  dialect  was  to  prevail  over 
the  others.  The  academy  was  put  to  great  trouble,  and 
the  imticruacans  were  often  on  the  point  of  annulling  this 
supremacy;  una  mordaoe Bcritura  was  applied  to  one  of 
these  literary  canons;  and  in  a  letter  of  those  times  the 
following  paragraph  appears :  *  Pescetti  is  preparing  to 
give  a  second  answer  to  Beni,  whioh  will  not  please  him ; 
I  now  believe  the  propliicy  of  Cavalier  Tedeschi  will  be 
verified,  and  that  this  controversy,  begun  with  pens,  will 
and  witn  poniards !' 

Fabretti,  an  Italian,  wrote  furiously  against  Gronovius, 
whom  he  c«Us  Gmnnostvs;  he  ooomarM  him  to  all  those 
animab  whose  Toice  was  expressed  by  the  word  Grnmittrs, 
to  grunt,  Gronovius  was  so  malevolent  a  critic,  that  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  <  Grammatical  Cur.' 

When  critics  venture  to  attack  the  person  as  well  as  the 
performance  of  an  author,  1  recommend  the  salutary  pro- 
oeedbgs  of  Huberus,  the  writer  of  an  esteemed  Universal 
Histoiy.  He  had  been  so  roughly  handled  by  Perixonios, 
that  he  obliged  him  to  make  uie  amende  honmavhU  in  a 
court  of  justieo. 

Certain  authors  maT  be  distinguished  hj  the  title  of  LiU 
•rary  Bobadils,  or  fignting  authors.  It  is  said  of  one  of 
«ur  own  celebriated  writers,  that  he  drew  his  sword  on  a 
reviewer;  and  another,  when  his  farce  was  condemned, 
offered  to  fight  any  one  of  the  audience  who  hissed. 
S«udery,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Scudery, 
was  a  true  Parnassian  bully.  The  first  publication  which 
brought  him  into  notice  was  hb  edition  or  the  works  of  hb 
friend  Theophile.     He  conchides  the  preface  with  these 


singular  en>ressions;— '  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
amongst  all  the  dead,  and  all  the  liring,  there  is  no  penon 
who  baa  any  thing  to  show  that  approaches  the  force  of 


this  vigorous  genius-,  but  if,  amongst  the  latter,  any  one 
were  so  extravagant  as  to  consider  that  1  detract  from  his 
imagmary  glory  to  show  him,  that  I  feu  as  little  as  I  ea* 
I  to  ilbnB  him,thatmynamt*is 

Dm  ScVDBftv.' 


pnaryflory  t 
ihim,uniuit 


A  similar  rhodomontade  is  that  of  Chuide  Trelka.i 
poetical  SoUier,  who  begins  his  poems  by  challenging  the 
critics ;  assuring  them  that  if  any  one  attempts  to  ce—ura 
him,  he  will  on^  condescend  to  answer  sword  in  hand. 
Father  Maoedo,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  having  written 
against  Cardinal  Noma,  on  the  monkery  of  8t  Austin,  it 
was  demned  necessary  to  silence  both  parties.  Macedo, 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  pen,  sent  his  adversary  a  chal- 
lenge, and  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  appointed  a 
p^ace  for  meeting  m  the  woods  of  Boulogne.  Another 
edict  to  forbid  the  duel !  Macedo  then  murmured  at  his 
hard  fate,  which  would  not  suffer  him,  for  the  sake  of  St 
Austin,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  to  spill  nei- 
ther his  ink  nor  his  hUnd, 

Anti,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  person  attacked,  was 
once  a  favourite  title  to  books  of  literary  controversy. 
With  a  critical  review  of  such  books  Baiilot  has  filled  a 
quarto  volume ;  yet,  such  was  the  abundant  harvest,  that 
be  lefl  considerable  gleanings  for  posterior  industry. 

Anii4jlronovius  was  a  book  published  against  Grono- 
vius, bv  Kuster.  Perizonius,  another  pugilist  of  literature, 
entered  into  this  dispute  on  the  subiect  of  the  JEs  grave 
of  the  ancients,  to  which  Kuster  ban  just  adverted  at  the 
close  of  his  volume.  What  was  the  consequence? 
Dreadful!— Answers  and  rejoinders  from  both,  in  which 
they  bespattered  each  other  with  the  foulest  abuse.  A 
journalist  pleasantly  blames  this  acrimonious  oontroversv. 
He  says,  '  To  read  the  pamphlets  of  a  Perizonius,  and  a 
Kuster  on  the  JEs  grave  of  the  ancients,  who  would  not 
renounce  all  commerce  with  antiquity  7  It  seems  as  if  an 
Asamemnon  and  an  Achilles  were  railing  at  each  other. 
Who  can  refrain  from  laughter,  when  one  of  these  coa»- 
mentators  even  points  his  attacks  at  the  very  name  of  his 
adversary  7  According  to  Kuster,  the  name  of  Perizonius 
signifies  a  oertwn  pari  of  the  human  body.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible, that  with  such  a  name  he  could  be  right  ooo- 
ceming  the  iBs  grave  7  But  does  that  of  Kuster  pn^ 
mise  a  better  thing,  since  it  signifies  a  beadle ;  a  man  who 
drives  does  out  of  churches  7— What  madness  is  this  ? 

GomeiUe,  like  our  Dryden,  fe|:  the  acrimony  of  Ulerai^ 
irritation.  To  the  critical  strictures  of  lyaulMgnac  it  is 
acknowledged  he  paid  the  greatest  attention,  for,  after  this 
critic's  Praiique  du  Tfuatrt  appeared,  his  tragedies  were 
more  artfully  conducted.  But  instead  of  mentioning  the 
critic  with  due  praise,  he  preserved  an  imgratefiil  silence. 
This  occasioned  a  quarrel  between  the  poet  and  the  critic, 
in  which  the  former  exhaled  his  bile  in  several  abusive 
epigrams,  which  have,  fortunately  for  his  credit,  not  been 
preserved  in  his  works. 

The  lively  Voltaire  oouM  not  renst  the  charm  of  abus- 
ing his  adversaries.  We  may  smile  when  he  calls  a  bloch- 
head,  a  blockhead ;  a  dotard,  a  dotard ;  but  when  he  aW 
tacks,  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  moratt  of  anochct 
man,  our  sensibility  is  alarmed.  A  higlier  tribunal  than 
that  of  critkasms  is  to  decide  on  the  aetiona  of  men. 

There  is  a  certain  disgubed  malice,  which  some  writns 
have  mostun&iriy  emplojred  in  characterising  a  oonlem* 
porary.  Burnet  called  Prior,  one  Prior.  In  Bishop  Par- 
ker's History  of  hb  own  Times,  an  innocent  reader  may 
start  at  seeing  the  celebrated  Marvell  described  as  an 
outcast  of  society ;  an  infamous  libeller ;  and  one  whose 
talents  were  even  more  despicable  than  hb  person.  Tc 
such  lengths  dkl  the  hatred  of  party,  united  with  persona, 
rancour,  carry  thb  bishop,  who  was  himself  the  worst  ot 
time-eervers.  He  was,  however,  amply  repaid  by  the 
keen  wit  of  Marvell  in  <  The  Rehearsal  transposed/ 
which  may  still  he  read  with  delight,  as  an  admirable  e^ 
fusion  of  oanter,  wit,  and  satire.  Le  Clerc,  a  cool  pon- 
dehNw  Greek  critic,  quarrelled  with  Boileau  about  a  pas- 
sage in  Longinus,  and  several  years  afterwards,  in  revis- 
ing Moreri's  Dictionary,  save  a  short  sarcastic  notice  of 
the  poet's  brother;  in  whidi  he  calls  him  the  elder  brother 
of  Mm  kwho  hae  wriOen  the  book  entitUd  <  SaOree  ^  JU^ 
BoUeau  UE$fproau»  ."—the  works  of  the  modem  Horace, 
which  wore  then  delighting  Europe,  he  calls,  with  simpls 
hnmidence,  a  book  entitled  Satires ! 

The  works  of  Homer  produced  a  controverirv,both  laig 
and  virulent,  amongst  the  wits  of  France.  Tnb  litermrj 
quarrel  is  of  some  note  in  the  annals  of  literati  re,  since  it 
has  produced  two  valuable  books ;  La  Moite's  *  Reflexions 
sur  la  Critique,'  and  Madame  Dacier's  <  Des  Cansra  de 
la  Corruption  de  Gout.'  Of  the  rival  works  it  has  been 
said  that  La  Motte  wrote  with  feminine  delicacy,  and 
Madame  Dacbr  like  an  University  pedant.  *  At  length,' 
as  the  author  of  ^MrsOis  Uttermrm  informs  us.  •by  the 
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efbrti  of  YaliooDur,  the  friend  of  art,  of  artwrt,  and  oT 
Deace,  the  eootett  wn«  terminated.'  Both  parties  were 
famkkble  n  number,  and  to  each  he  made  remonstrancea, 
tsd  ftppbed  reproaches.  La  Motte  and  Madame  Dacier, 
tbe  of^petite  leaders,  were  oonnnced  bj  his  ar^imenls, 
ortde  rcdprccaJ  coocessioosy  and  concluded  a  piece.  The 
t.Ttiy  was  farmaUj  ratified  at  a  dinner,  griven  on  the  oo- 
msiM  bj  a^adama  JDe  Siaei,  who  represented  *  Neu- 
iiality.'  Libations  were  poured  to  the  memory  of  oU 
Hfineri  tad  the  pnrtias  were  reconciled. 

TITK&ABr  BLUVDBBS. 

Wbes  Dule  published  his  *  Inferno/  the  simplaaty  of 
ihe  a^  accepted  it  an  a  true  narraUre  of  his  descent  into 

Whea  the  Utopia  o»  Sir  Thomas  More  was  first  pub- 
biied,  it  oocasiooea  w  pleasant  mistake.  This  pofatical 
roauace  represents  a  p affect,  but  Tisiouarj  republic,  in  an 
islaod  rapposed  lo  hare  been  newl/nliscoTered  in  America. 
'  At  this  was  the  ase  of  discoirerj,  says  Granger,  *  the 
I«arMd  Bodmus,  and  others,  took  it  for  a  |(enuine  history; 
asd  considered  it  as  highly  expedient,  thai  aaissiooaries 
iboald be  sent  thither,  in  order  to  ccmrert  so  wiseaaaiioii 
to  Cbriatianity.' 

r*  was  a  lone  while  afler  nublication  that  many  readers 
vm  (.  jnviaced  that  Gulliver's  Trareis  were  fictitious. 

Bat  the  most  smgular  blunder  was  produced  by  the  in- 
pioos  '  Hennippos  Redirirus'  of  Or  Campbell  a  curious 
butter  on  the  hermetic  philosophy  and  the  universal  roedi- 
cae ;  bat  the  grave  irony  is  so  closely  kept  up  throughout 
<i)ii  sdmiraUe  treatise,  that  it  deceived  for  a  length  of 
moe  the  most  learned  of  that  day.  His  notion  ofthe  art 
(if  pral<»<in«  hfe,  by  inhaling  the  breath  of  young  women, 
»u  eagerljr  credited.  A  physician  who  himself  had 
eoaposed  a  trealiae  on  health,  was  so  influenced  by  it, 
♦hat  he  actually  took  lodgings  at  a  female  boarding-school, 
tbai  be  might  sever  be  without  a  constant  supply  of  the 
breath  of  rodag  ladies.  The  lale  Mr  Thicknesse  seriously 
adopted  the  pcoiecu  Dr  Kippis  acknowledges  that  after 
be  read  the  work  in  his  youth,  the  reasonings  and  the  facts 
left  bun  sereral  days  m  a  kind  of  fairy  land.  I  have  a 
copy  with  manuscnpt  notes  by  a  learned  physician,  who 
Mems  to  ha? e  had  no  doubts  of  its  veracity.  After  alL 
the  iflientioo  of  the  work  was  kmg  doubtful ;  till  Dr  Camp. 
bell  infimned  a  friend  it  was  a  mere  jeu  d'esprit;  that 
Bajle  wsf  considered  as  standing  without  a  rival  in  the 
in  uf  ireatiag  at  lan^e  a  difficult  subject,  without  discover- 
in;  to  which  side  his  own  sentiments  leaned ;  and  Eh- 
Campbell  had  likewise  read  more  uncommon  books  than 
B»«  nen ;  he  wished  to  rival  Bavie,  and  at  the  same 
tiiBf  10  pre  to  the  world  much  unknown  matter.  He  has 
™«blT  siieeeeded,  and  with  this  key  the  whole  mystery 
U  unlocked.  ^       ' 

Palancim,  m  bis  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to 
J««feranboBe«r  on  M.  Lansac,  ambassador  of  Charies 
iXio that  council,  bestows  on  him  a  collar  of  the  order 
«  Sami  fiiprit ;  but  which  order  was  not  instituted  till 
wfwl  yean  afterwards,  by  Henry  HI.  A  similar  volun- 
^y  blander  is  that  of  Stiriia,  in  his  Jinnala  de  la  Carvnu 
kl!***  '^^  writer  represents,  m  the  battles  he  de- 
»^i>e»,  naoy  persons  who  were  not  present ;   and  this, 

T'ZJJ  ^  ^^  •«»«»  on  some  particular  families. 
V  k    •   ^  written  in  praise  of  Ciampini  by  Ferdinand 
J^atoam  who,  quoting  a  French  narrative  of  travels  in 
irai?  look  for  the  name  ofthe  author  the  fullotvinv  words. 
fc-'oH  at  the  end  ofthe  title-paire,  Enrichi  de  deuS  Laie» ; 

..I.'*«^"^'^'^  ''•*  ^«  ^w**?'  on  this  he  observes, 
««  Mr  Enriched  with  two  lists  has  not  failed  to  do  that 
tiJ^  Ciampini  which  he  merited.*  The  abridgers  of 
w^inPT'sBibiotheca  ascribe  the  romance  of  Amadis  to 
r^^wM»  O/n-fo;  Remembrance,  Oblivion.  Not 
aiww,a.  iKat  these  two  words  placed  on  the  title^paee  of 
VSW?"*""  ""^  *****  *^**'  ***™'*'**  ^  translator's 
oqA^J^^'.^'T^  kind's  physician,  in  his  Memoir 
Se^I?!*"""?  ^^*^'  **•»«»  ^'W^Wt  which  is  the 
Kl,     ??"**'  '**  '*'*'  ^"^"^^y  of  Plants  by  Johnstone, 

^      W^n, tlJ!  P  *  mapn^d,  that  in  those  famous  verses, 

rZ^'TY"^  '^''  ^"^'  Virgil  attributed  to  the 

torkS^ill'-'^  of  having  rorpasscd  the  Greeks  in  his- 

\s,g,^^^:  accortlinz  to  his  idea,  those  Roman 

*»>  «ft«i  \  vgij  preferred  U>  the  Grecians,  were 


Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.     But  Virgil  died  before  LivF 
bad  written  his  history,  or  Tacitus  was  born. 

An  honest  fri4r,  who  compiled  a  church  history,  has 
olaced  m  the  class  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  Guariiii,  the 
lialianpoef  this  arose  from  a  most  risible  blunder :  on 
the  faith  oftho  title  of  his  celebrated  amorous  pastoral,  il 
PaU0rJido  "The  Faithful  Shepherd,'  our  Jood  father 
imagined  that  the  character  of  a  curate,  vicar,  or  bisltoo 
was  represented  in  this  work.  ^' 

A  blunder  has  been  recorded  ofthe  monks  in  the  dark 
agea,  which  was  hkely  enough  (o  happen  when  their  iffiio- 
w.?^'k7"  ~  ^*™*-  ^A  rector  of  a  ])arish  going  to  law 

!ti"?  !»•"»*>««<'"  •bout  pavmg  the  church,  qiiSied  tl.i. 
authonty  from  St  Peter-Kr«^  flK,  nan  ilaLwn  e^o 
which  he  construed,  TAey  are  to  pave  the  <&oA,  no<  l 

One  of  the  grossest  literary  blunders  of  modem  times  is 
Jat  of  the  late  GUhert  WakefieW,  in  his  edition  of  P^pe 
He  Uiere  takes  the  well  known  «8ong  by  a  Person  of 
Qudiiy,'  which  IS  a  piece  of  ridicule  on  the  glittering 
tuneful  nonsense  of  certain  poets,  as  a  serious  composition. 
In  a  most  copious  commentary,  he  fatigues  himself%  prove 
that  every  line  seems  unconnected  tiSih  its  brothers,  and 
that  the  whole  reflecU  disgrace  on  its  author.  Sic.  A  cir- 
cumsranoe  which  too  evidently  shows  how  necessary  the 
knowledge  of  modern  literary  history  is  lo  a  modem  com- 
mentafor,  and  that  those  who  are  profound  in  verbal  Greek 
are  not  the  best  critics  on  Engli«h  writers. 
aS?S*'  MarchancI  has  recorded  a  pleasant  mistake  ol 
Abb*  Bizot,  the  author  of  the  medallic  history  of  Holland 
Having  met  with  a  medal,  struck  when  Philip  U  set  for.h 
lus  aAtanei6^^rm«<a,  on  which  was  represented  the  Kins 
of  Spam,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  Electors,  Cardinals, 
«c,  with  their  eyes  covered  with  a  bandage  and  bearinc  for 
UMicription  this  fine  verse  of  Lucretius:  * 

O  encas  homlnnm  mentes !    O  peciora  coca  ! 

rj^JETJ^'fr*  "^''^  ^^^''}^  pr^jtidice,  that  a  nation  perse- 
cuted by  the  pope  and  his  adherenu  could  not  represent 
ttiem  without  some  insuh,  he  did  not  examine  with  suf~ 
hcicni  care  the  ends  ofthe  bandages  which  covered  tJ.e 
eyes  and  waved  about  the  heads  of  the  personages  repre- 
sented  on  this  medal ;  he  rashly  took  them  for  Lee  ws. 
and  as  such  they  are  engraved .'  ' 

Mabillon  has  preserved  a  curious  literary  blunder  of 
^aome  pious  S(ianiards,  who  applied  to  the  Pope  for  con- 
•ecraiing  a  day  m  honour  of  fl^mn/  Viar,  iSs  holiness, 
n  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  his  saints,  was  isnorsnt  of 
this  one.  The  oQly  proof  brought  forwards  for  his  exist- 
ence  was  this  inscription : 

f.  TiAm. 
An  antiquanr,  however,  hindered  one  more  festival  in  the 
Catholic  calendar,  by  convincing    them  that  these  letters 
were  only  the  remams  of  an  inscription    erected  lor  an 
wicient  surveyor  of  the  roads ;  and  he  read  their  saintship 

PRJKrECTUS  yiARt7iff. 
Mallei,  in  his  comparison  between  Medals  and  Inscrin- 
Uons,  detects  a  literary  blunder  in  Spon,  who,  meetins 
with  this  mscnption,  • 

Maximo  VL  Conoule. 
takes  the  letters  VI  for  numerals,  which  occasions  a  strange 
anachronism.    They  are  only  contractions  of  Viro  ///nf. 

A  a  tlwurd  a  blunder  was  this  of  Dr  Stukeley  on  the 
coinBofCarausius;  finding  a  battered  one  with  a  defaced 
uiscripuoo  of 

ronTTaA  AVg. 

he  read  It  ^ 

OKITITA   ATg. 

And  sagaciously  interpreting  this  to  be  the  wife  of  Car- 
ausius,  makes  a  new  personage  start  up  in  history :  he 
^^««^^/o  P^^  «ome  theoretical  Mtmoire  of  the 

In  the  yal«riana  we  find,  that  it  was  the  opinion  tJC 
Father  Sirmond,  that  St  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand 
Virmns  were  all  created  out  of  a  WnndMr  In  some  an. 
cient  MS  th^v  fotind  8t  Umila  et  Undeeimilla  V.  M 
ineanino  St  Ursula  and  Unde-imilla  wi«»i  -hw  T.  and  If 
which  followPd  was  an  abreviafi.  -  f,r  Undecrm  MiUin 
MarttfTum  Vir/^nvm,  made  oulof  Ttoo  FiVgin*  jhe  whole  t 
Eleven  Thousand f  (      r\r\n\i^ 
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Pop*,  in  a  note  on  Meanure  fur  Measure,  infomu  us, 
that  Its  story  was  taken  from  Cuithio'*  Novels,  Dec.  8, 
Nov.  5.  That  is.  Decade  8,  Novel  6.  The  critical  War- 
burloo,  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare  (as  the  author  of  Can- 
ons of  ciiiicism  obaervi^i)  puts  the  words  in  full  ength  thus, 
December  8,  November  5. 

Voltaire  has  eiven  in  his  Philosophical  Dictionary,  arti- 
cle Abu$  dee  MaU^  t  literary  anecdote  of  a  singular  na- 
ture ;  a  complete  ^'  pro  quo.  When  the  fragments  of 
Petronius  made  a  great  noise  in  the  literary  world,  Mei- 
bomius.  an  erudit  of  Lubeck,  read  in  a  letter  from  another 
learned  scholar  of  Bologna,  *  We  have  here  on  <fi£ire 
Petroniua;  I  saw  it  with  mine  own  eyes,  and  with  admira- 
tion.* Meibomius  in  post-haste  travels  to  Italy,  arrives 
at  Bologna,  and  immediately  inquires  for  the  librarian 
Capponi.  He  asks  him  if  it  was  true  that  they  had  at 
Bologna  an  entire  Petroniue.  Capponi  assures  him  that 
it  was  a  thing  which  had  long  been  public.  Can  I  see  this 
Petronius  ?  Have  the  kindness  to  let  me  examine  it.  Cer- 
tainly, repbes  Capponi.  He  leads  our  erudit  of  Lubeck 
to  the  church  where  reposes  the  body  qf  Saint  PetromuM. 
Meibomius  bites  his  lip,  calls  for  his  chaise,  and  lakes  bis 
flight.  \ 

A  French  translator,  when  he  came  f^  ^^^^^t,  of 
Swift,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Duke  •.  .nu.««orough 
broke  an  officer ;  not  being  acquainted  with  this  Anglicism, 
he  translated  it  roud.  broke  on  a  wheel ! 

Cibber's  play  of  '  Love^e  laat  Shi/l*  was  entitled  <  La 
Demure  dhemite  de  P  Amour.*  A  French  writer  of 
Congreve's  life  has  taken  his  Mourning  for  a  Morning 
Bride,  and  translated  it  U  Eepouae  du  Matin. 

Sir  John  Phngle  mentions  his  havmx  cured  a  soldier  by 
the  use  of  two  quarts  of  Dog  and  Duek  water  daily ;  a 
French  translator  specifies  it  as  an  excellent  broth  made  of 
a  duck  and  a  dog !  In  a  recent  catalogue  compiled  by  a 
French  writer  oflVork»  on  Natured  History^  he  has  in- 
serted the  well-known  *  Essay  on  Irieh  BuU£  by  the 
Edgeworths.  The  proof,  if  it  required  any,  that  a  French- 
man cannot  undersUnd  the  idiomatic  style  of  Shakspeare 
appears  in  a  French  translator,  who  prided  himself  on 
giving  a  verbal  translation  of  our  great  poet,  not  approving 
of  Le  Toumeur's  paraphrastical  version.  He  found  in 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Northumberland  in  Henry  IV. 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  wo-begooe— 

which  he  renders  *Aindf  dmdeur !  vehfen!* 

A  remarkable  literary  blunder  has  been  recently  com- 
mitted by  the  Abb6  Gregoire  ;  who  alTords  another  striking 
proof  of  the  errors  to  which  foreigners  are  liable  when  they 
decide  oo  the  language  and  cuaUtm»  of  another  country. 
The  abb6,  in  the  excess  of  his  philanthropy,  to  show  to 
what  dishonourable  offices  human  nature  is  degraded, 
acquaints  us  that  at  London  he  observed  a  sign-board 
nroclaiming  the  master  as  tutr  deemmaieee  de  ea  majeaUl 
Bug-destroyer  to  his  majesty!  This  is  no  doubt  the 
honest  Mr  Tiffin,  in  the  Strand;  and  the  idea  which 
must  have  occurred  to  the  good  abb^  was,  that  his  majes- 
ty's bugs  were  hunted  by  the  said  destroyer,  and  taken  by 
hand— and  thus  human  nature  was  degraded ! 

A  French  writer  translates  the  Latin  title  of  a  treatise 
of  Philo-JudeuB,  Omtda  bonue  Hber  ett^  Every  good  man 
is  a  free  man,  by  7W  Uvre  e$t  bon.  It  was  weB  for  him, 
observes  Jortin,  that  he  did  not  live  within  the  reach  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  might  have  taken  this  as  a  refleo- 
tion  on  the  Index  Espurgaloritii. 

An  English  translator  turned  *  Dieu  ddfend  V  adultere,' 
Into  *  Qod  defendi  adultery.'  Guthrie,  in  his  translation 
of  Du  Halde,  has  *  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  new  moon.' 
The  whole  age  of  the  moon  is  hot  twenty-eight  days.  The 
blunder  arose  from  his  mistaking  the  word  neuvieme  (nine) 
for  nouvette  or  neuve  (new.) 

The  facetious  Tom  Browne  committed  a  strange  blun- 
der in  his  translation  of  Gelli's  Circe.  When  he  came  to 
the  word  Starrtef  not  aware  of  its  signiBcation,  he  boldly 
rendered  it  Maretj  probably  from  the  similitude  of  sound'; 
the  racceeding  translator  more  correctly  discovered  Stame 
to  be  red-legged  partridges  !  , 

In  Charles  II's  reign  a  new  coHect  was  drawn,  in  which 
a  new  epithet  was  added  to  the  king's  title,  that  gave, 
says  Burnet,  creat  offence,  and  occasioned  great  raillery. 
He  was  styled  our  mo$t  reUgiout  king.  Whatever  the 
siirnification  of  religiout  micht  be  in  the  l^Uinwwd  as  im- 
porting the  sacredness  of  the  king's  person,  yet  in  the 
Engliak  tamguag$  it  bore  a  significatioo  that  was  no  way 


applicable  to  the  king.  And  he  was  asked  by  his  liMuliai 
courtiers,  what  must  the  nation  think  when  they  heard  him 
prayed  for*  as  their  most  religioua  king  ? — ^Literary  blun- 
ders of  this  nature  are  frequently  discovered  m  the  versions 
of  good  classical  scholars,  who  would  make  the  £nghak 
servilely  bend  to  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  however  iu  gvnius 
will  not  bear  the  yoke  their  unskilful  hands  put  on  iia  neck. 
Milton  has  been  justly  censured  for  bis  ft^  ase  of  Latuk- 
isms  and  Grecisms. 

The  blunders  of  modern  antiquaries  on  sepulchral  naooo- 
ments  are  numerous.  One  mistakes  a  mi  at  a  knight's 
feet  for  a  water  enriedcb^;  another  could  not  distinguifch 
emssrs  in  the  hands  of  angels  from  JUung^neU ;  two  angeU 
at  a  lady's  feet  were  counted  as  her  two  cherub-like  babte; 
and  another  has  mistaken  a  leopard  and  a  htdge-hog  for  a 
ofA  and  a  rcrf  /  In  aome  of  these  cases  are  the  aniiquariea 
or  the  sculptors  most  to  be  blamed  ? 

A  kterary  blunder  of  Thomas  Warton  is  a  specioien  ol 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  of  genius  may  continue  to 
blunder  with  infinite  ingenuity.  In  an  okf  romance  he 
finds  these  lines,  describing  the  duel  of  Saladin  with  Ricb* 
ard  Cmnr  de  Lion : 

A  Faucon  broda  hi  hande  he  bare, 
For  ho  thought  he  wokie  thare 
Have  slayne  Richard. 

He  imaginea  this  Faueon  brode  means  a  faieen  bird,  or 
a  hawk,  and  that  Saladin  is  represented  with  this  bird  oo 
his  fist  to  express  his  contempt  of  his  adversary.  He  sup- 
ports his  conjecture  by  noticing  a  Gvothic  picture,  supposed 
to  be  the  subject  of  this  duel,  and  also  some  old  tapestry 
of  heroes  on  horseback  with  hawks  on  their  fists  ;  be 
plunges  into  feudal  times  where  no  gentleman  appeared  osi 
horseback  without  bis  hawk.  After  all  this  curious  erudi- 
tion, the  rough  but  skilful  RiUon  inhomaoly  triumphed  by 
dissolving  the  magical  fancies  of  the  more  elegant  Wartoa, 
by  explaininfT,  a  Fouean  brode  toi>e  nothing  mors  than  a 
broad  faulduon,  which  was  certainly,  more  useful  than  a 
bird,  in  a  duel. 

Bayle  supposes  that  Marcellus  Palingenhis,  who  wroie 
a  poem  entiled  the  Zodiac;  the  twelve  books  bearing  the 
names  of  the  signs ;  assumed,  from  this  circumstance,  the 
tide  i^Poeta  SteUaiue.  But  it  appears,  that  this  writer  1 
was  an  Italian  and  a  native  of  Stelladay  a  town  in  the  Per-  j 
rarese.  It  is  probable  that  his  birth-place  produced  the 
conceit  of  the  title  of  his  poem :  it  is  a  curious  instance 
how  a  critical  conjecture  may  be  led  astray  by  its  own  in- 
genuity, when  ignorant  of  the  real  fact. 

A  UTSaAKT  WIFB. 

Marriage  Is  such  a  rabble  rout. 
That  those  that  are  out  wouM  fain  get  In ; 
And  those  that  are  in  would  fain  get  oul 

Chancer. 

Having  examined  some  Iknory  Uunder*^  we  will  now 
proceed  to  the  subject  of  a  literary  wife,  which  may  hap- 
pen to  prove  one.  A  learned  lady  is  to  the  taste  of  few. 
It  is  however  matter  of  surprise,  tnat  several  bterarymeB 
should  have  felt  such  a  want  of  Uste  in  respect  to  'their 
soul's  far  dearer  part,'  as  Hector  calls  his  Andromache. 
The  wives  of  many  men  of  leUers  have  been  dissolute,  ilU 
humoured,  slatternly,  and  fa*ve  run  into  all  the  frivolities 
of  the  age.  The  wife  of  the  learned  Budmus  was  of  a 
diflferent  character. 

How  delightful  is  it  when  the  mind  of  the  female  is  so 
happily  disposed,  and  so  richly  cultivated,  as  to  participate 
in  the  literary  avocations  of  her  husband !  It  is  then  truly 
that  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  becomes  the  most  refined 
pleasure.  What  delight,  for  instance,  moat  the  great  Bo- 
dmus  have  tasted,  even  in  those  works  which  must  have 
been  for  others  a  most  dreadful  labour !  His  wife  left  biaa 
nothing  to  desire.  The  frequent  companion  of  his  studies, 
she  brought  him  the  books  he  required  to  his  desk ;  she 
compared  passages,  and  transcribed  quotations :  the  same 
genius,  the  same  inclinations,  and  the  same  ardour  for  lite- 
rature, eminently  appeared  in  those  two  fortunate  persons. 
Far  from  withdrawing  her  husband  from  his^  studies,  she 
was  sedulous  to  animate  him  when  he  languished.  Ever 
at  his  side  and  ever  assiduous ;  ever  with  some  osefiil  book 
in  her  hand,  she  acknowledged  herself  to  be  a  most  happy 
woman.  Yet  she  dk)  not  neglect  the  ecucation  of  elercw 
children.  She  and  Budeus  shared  in  the  mutual  carso 
they  owed  their  progeny.  Budnos  was  not  insensible  ol 
his  singular  feUcity.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  represents 
himself  as  married  to  two  UdioB;  one  of  whom  gave  has 
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Mf*  ■adjiris,  the  other  was  Philoiophy,  whojprodueed 
books.  He  mm,  that  ia  his  twolre  first  years,  Fbilosphy 
had  been  lees  fruitful  than  Marriage ;  he  had  produced  less 
books  than  cfaiUren ;  he  had  laboured  more  corporslljr  than 
inteUectually ;  but  he  hoped  to  make  more  books  than 
chiMren.  *  The  soul  (sa^  he)  will  be  productive  in  iu 
turn;  n  will  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  body;  a  prolific  Tirto«t 
is  not  given  at  the  same  time  to  the  bodily  organs  tad  the 
p«n.' 

The  Indy  of  Evelyn  designed  herself  the  frontispiece  to 
his  trasslation  of  Lucretius.  She  felt  the  same  passion  in 
her  own  breast  as  animated  her  husband's,  who  has  written 
with  such  varbus  ingenuity.  Of  Baron  Haller  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  inspired  his  wile  and  family  with  a  taste 
for  his  different  pursuits.  They  were  uiually  employed 
in  assisting  his  literary  occupations;  they  transcribed 
oMnuseripis,  consulted  authors,  gathered  plants  and  de- 
sig»ed  aiai  coloured  under  his  eye.  What  a  delightful 
famdy  picittre  has  the  youuger  Plinv  given  posterity  m  his 
letters  ^--See  Melmoih*s  translation,  Book  iv,  xiz.  Of 
Calphumiay  his  wife,  he  says,  *  Her  affection  to  me  has 
given  her  a  turn  to  books;  and  my  compositions,  which 
she  takes  a  pleaswe  in  reading,  and  even  geuing  by  heart, 
itimially  in  her  hands.    How  full  <ff  tender  solici- 
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tude  is  she  w&en  I  am  entering  upon  any  cause !  How 
kindly  does  she  rejoice  with  me  when  it  is  over !  While 
£  am  pleadins,  she  places  persons  to  inform  her  from  time 
to  time  how  I  am  beard,  what  applauses  I  receive,  and 
what  success  attends  the  cause.  When  at  any  time  I 
r«9cite  mywork^fShe  conceal*  herself  behind  some  curtain, 
axtd  with  secret  rapture  enjoys  my  praises.  She  sinss 
my  vemes  to  her  lyre,  with  no  other  master  but  love,  the 
best  instructor,  for  her  guide.  Her  passion  will  increase 
mifh  our  days,  for  it  is  not  my  youth  nor  my  person, 
which  time  gradually  impairs,  but  my  reputation  and  my 
^lory,  of  which  she  is  enamoured.' 

On  the  subject  of  a  literary  wife,  I  must  introduce  to  the 
Sioqaaintance  of  the  reader,  Margaret  duchess  of  New- 
cnsUe.  She  is  known  at  least  by  her  name,  as  a  volumin* 
OU9  writer !  for  she  extended  her  literary  productions  to 
the  number  of  twelve  folio  volumes. 

Her  labours  have  been  ridiculed  by  some  wits ;  but  had 
her  studies  been  resulated  she  would  have  displayed  no 
ordinary  genius.  The  Conneimmr  has  <)uoted  her  poems, 
and  the  verses  have  been  imitated  by  Milton. 

The  duke,  her  husband,  was  also  an  author;  his  book 
on  borsemanship  still  preserves  his  name.  He  has  like- 
wise written  comedies,  of  which  Lan^baine,  in  his  ac- 
count of  our  poets,  speaks  well;  and  his  contemporaries 
have  not  been  penurious  in  their  eulogiums.  It  is  true  he 
was  a  duke.  Shadwell  says  of  him,  *  That  he  was  the 
mateet  master  of  wit,  the  most  exact  observer  of  man- 
Scind,  and  the  most  accurate  judge  of  humour  that  ever  he 
knew.'  The  life  of  the  duke  is  written  (to  employ  the 
iangoageof  Langbaine)  *  by  the  hand  of  his  incomparable 
dudiess.'  It  was  published  in  his  lifetime.  This  curious 
piece  of  biocraphy  is  a  folio  of  197  pages,  and  is  entitled 
*  The  Life  of  the  Thrice  Noble.  Hiffh,  and  Puissant  Prince, 
WiQiam  Cavendish.'  His  titles  Uien  follow : — *  Written 
by  the  Thrice  Noble,  Illustrious,  and  excellent  Princess, 
Mvcarrt  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  his  Wife.  London 
1667/  This  Life  is  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Second ; 
and  there  is  also  prefixed  a  copious  epistle  to  her  husband 
the  duke. 

In  Ibis  epistle  the  character  of  our  Literary  Wife  is 
described,  with  all  its  peculiarities;  and  no  apology  will  be 
required  for  extracting  what  relates  to  our  nobl9  au- 
thoress. The  reader  will  be  amused  while  he  forms  a 
more  correct  idea  of  a  literary  lady,  wiih  whose  name  he 
most  be  acquainted. 

She  writes :  *  Certainly,  my  brd,  you  havo  had  as  many 
enemies  and  as  many  friends  as  ever  any  one  particular  per- 
son had ;  nor  do  I  so  much  wonder  at  it,  since  I,  a  woman, 
cannot  be  exempt  from  the  malice  and  aspersions  of  spite- 
ful tongues,  which  they  cast  upon  my  poor  writings,  some 
denying  me  to  be  the  true  authoress  of  them ;  for  your 
grace  remembers  well,  that  those  books  I  put  out  first  to 
3ie  jodsment  of  this  censorious  age  were  accounted  not  to 
ae  written  by  a  woman,  but  that  somebody  else  had  written 
and  published  them  in  my  name;  by  which  your  lordship 
was  moved  to  prefix  an  epistle  before  one  of  tnem  in  my 
viadiealion,  wherein  you  assure  the  worid,  upon  your  bon- 
eor,  that  what  was  written  and  printed  in  my  name  was  my 
•wn ,  and  I  have  also  made  known  that  yolir  lordship  waji 
my  onl/  tu*4ir  in  declaring  to  me  what  you  had  found  and 


observed  by  your  own  experience ;  for  I  bauig  young  whsn 
your  lordsbip  married  me  could  not  have  much  knowledgn 
of  the  world ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  command  his  servant 
Nature  to  endue  me  with  a  poetical  and  philosophical 
genius,  even  from  my  birth ;  for  I  did  write  some  books  in 


that  kind  before  I  was  twehre  years  of  age,  which,  for  want 
of  good  method  and  order  I  would  never  divulge.  But 
though  the  work!  would  not  believe  that  those  conce[(tions 
and  fancies  which  I  writ  were  my  own,  but  transc.nded 
my  capacity,  yet  they  found  fault,  that  they  were  defective 
for  want  oneaming ;  and  on  the  other  side^  they  said  1  had 
pluckt  leathers  out  of  the  universities,  which  was  a  very 
preposterous  iudgment.  Truly,  my  lord,  I  confess  that 
for  wantof  scnolarship,  I  oould  not  express  myself  so  well 
as  otherwise  I  might  nave  done  in  those  philosophical  writ^ 
ings  I  published  firat ;  but  afler  I  was  returned  with  your 
lordship  into  my  native  country,  and  led  a  retired  counuy 
life,  I  applied  myself  to  the  reading  of  philosophical  authors, 
on  purpose  to  learn  those  names  and  wonls  of  art  that 
are  used  in  schools ;  which  at  first  were  so  hard  to  me, 
that  I  could  not  tmderstand  them,  but  was  fain  to  guess  at 
tlie  sense  of  them  by  the  whole  context,  and  so  writ  them 
down  as  I  fouhd  them  in  those  authors ;  at  whkh  my  read- 
ers did  wonder,  and  thought  it  impossible  that  a  woman 
could  have  so  much  learning  and  understsnding  in  ternu 
of  art  and  scholastical  expressions ;  so  that  1  and  my  books 
are  like  the  oki  apologue  mentioned  in  £sop,  of  a  fatlier 
and  his  son  who  rid  on  an  ass.'  Here  follows  a  long  nar* 
rAtive  of  this  fable,  which  she  applies  to  herself  io  these 
words—'  The  old  man  seeing  he  could  not  please  nllLnkind 
in  any  manner,  and  having  received  so  many  blemishes 
and  aspersions  for  the  sake  of  his  ass,  was  at  last  revived 
to  drown  him  when  he  came  to  the  next  bridge.  But  I  am 
not  so  passionate  to  burn  my  writings  for  the  various  hu- 
mours of  mankind,  and  for  their  findtng  fault ;  since  them 
is  nothing  in  this  world,  be  it  the  noblest  and  most  com* 
mendable  action  whatsoever,  that  shall  escape  blameless. 
As  for  my  being  the  true  and  only  authoress  of  them  your 
lordship  knows  oest ;  and  ray  attending  servants  are  wiu 
ness  that  I  have  had  none  but  my  own  thoughts,  fancies, 
and  speculations,  to  assist  me ;  and  as  soon  as  I  set  them 
down  I  send  them  to  those  that  are  to  transcribe  them,  and 
fit  them  for  the  press ;  whereof,  since  there  have  been  sey« 
eral,  and  amongst  them  such  as  only  could  write  a  good 
hand^  but  neither  understood  orthography,  nor  had  any 
learning  (I  being  then  in  banishment,  with  your  lordship, 
and  not  aUe  to  maintain  learned  secretaries)  which  hath 
been  a  great  disadvantage  to  my  poor  works,  and  the  cause 
that  they  have  been  printed  so  false  and  so  full  of  errors ; 
for  besides  that  I  want  abo  skill  in  scholarship  and  true 
writing,  I  did  many  times  not  peruse  the  copies  that  were 
transcribed,  lest  they  should  disturb  my  following  concep- 
tions ;  by  which  neglect,  as  1  said,  many  errors  are  slipt 
intomyworiis,  which  yet  I  hope  learned  and  impartial 
renders  will  soon  rectify,  and  look  more  upon  the  sense  than 
carp  on  words.  I  have  been  a  student  even  from  my 
childhood  ;  and  since  I  have  been  your  lordshio^s  wife  I 
have  lived  for  the  most  part  a  strict  and  retired  life,  as  is 
best  known  to  your  fordship ;  and  therefore  my  censurers 
cannot  know  much  of  me,  since  they  have  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance with  me.  'Tis  true  1  have  been  a^raveller  * 
both  before  and  afler  I  was  married  to  your  lordship,  and 
sometimes  show  myself  at  your  lordsnip's  command   in 

CMic  places  or  assemblies,  but  yet  I  converse  with  few. 
eed,  my  lord,  I  matter  not  the  censures  of  this  age,  but 
am  rather  proud  of  them ;  for  it  shows  that  rov  actions  are 
more  than  ordinary,  and,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  It 
is  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied ;  for  I  know  welt  (hat  it 
is  merely  out  of  spite  and  malice,  whereof  thu  present  age 
is  so  full  that  none  can  escape  them,  and  they  Hi  make  no 
doubt  to  stain  even  your  lordship'W  loyat,  noble,  aadheroie 
actions,  as  well  as  they  do  mine ;  thoush  yours  have  been 
of  war  and  fighting,  mine  of  conlempiatuig  and  writing ; 
yours  were  perfomMd  publicly  in  the  field,  mine  privatdj 
m  my  closet ;  your's  had  manjr  thousand  eye-witnesses, 
mine  none  but  mv  waiting  makls.  Bkit  the  great  God, 
that  hitherto  blessVi  both  your  grace  and  me,  will,  I  qnea> 
tion  not,  preserve  both  our  fames  to  afler^ages. 
Your  graoels  honest  wifb, 

and  humble  servant, 

M.  Newcastle.* 
The  last  portion  of  this  life,  which  consists  of  the  obser- 
vations and  good  things  which  she  had  gathered  from  the 
conversations  of  her  husband,  forms  an  excellent  Ana ;  and 
shows  that  when  Lord  Orford,  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  Noble 
Digitized  b 
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Authors,'  MYB}  that  *  tbifl  stately  poetic  couple  was  a  pic- 
ture of  fooliiiQ  nobility/  he  writes,  as  he  does  too  often, 
with  extreme  leTity.  But  we  must  now  attend  to  the  re> 
Terse  of  our  medal. 

Many  chagrins  may  corrode  the  nuptial  state  of  literary 
men.  Females  who,  prompted  by  vanity,  but  not  by  taste, 
unite  theroselyes  to  scholars,  must  ever  complain  of  ne- 
glect. The  inezhausuble  occuoations  of  a  library  will 
only  present  to  such  a  most  dreary  solitude.  Such  a 
ladv  declared  of  her  learned  husbana,  that  she  was  more 
jealous  of  his  books  than  bis  mistresses.  It  was  probable 
while  GloTer  was  compoeini;  his  *  Leonidas,'  that  his  lady 
arensed  herself  for  his  Homeric  inattention  to  her,  anil 
took  her  flight  with  a  lover.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  leartied 
Dacier  to  mi  united  to  a  woman,  his  equal  in  erudition  and 
bis  superior  in  taste.  When  she  wrote  in  the  album  of 
a  German  traveller  a  verse  from  Sophocles  as  an  apology 
for  her  unwillinsness  to  place  herself  among  his  learned 
friends,  that '  Suence  is  tne  female's  ornament,'  it  was  a 
remarkable  trait  of  her  modesty.  The  learned  Pasquier 
was  coupled  to  a  female  of  a  different  character,  since  he 
tells  us  in  his  Epigrams  that  to  manage  the  vociferations  of 
his  lady,  he  was  compelled  himself  to  oecomo  a  vuciferator. 
— '  Unfortunate  wretch  that  I  am,  I  who  am  a  lover  of  uni- 
versal peace !  But  to  have  peace  I  am  obliged  ever  to  be 
at  war.* 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  imited  to  a  woman  of  the  harsh- 
est temper  and  the  most  sordid  manners.  To  soften  the 
moroseness  of  her  disposition,  *  he  persuaded  her  to  play 
on  \hS lute,  viol,  and  otner  instruments,  every  day.'  Whe- 
ther it  was  that  she  had  no  ear  for  music,  she  herself  never 
became  harmonious  as  the  instrument  she  touched.  All 
these  ladies  may  be  considered  as  rather  too  alert  in 
thought,  and  too  spirited  in  action ;  but  a  tame  cuckoo  bird 
who  is  alwavs  repeatinf;  the  same  tone,  must  be  very  fa- 
tiffuing.  The  laoy  of  Samuel  Clarke,  the  great  compiler 
of  books  in  1680,  whose  name  was  anagrammatised  to 
*  9wk  aU  creaaiiy  alluding  to  his  indefatigable  labours  in 
sucking  all  the  cream  of  every  other  author  without  hav- 
ing any  crean^  himself,  is  described  by  her  husband  as  hav- 
ing the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  nis  illustrious  compila- 
tions. This  appears  by  her  behaviour.  He  says,  <  that 
fche  never  rose  from  table  without  making  him  a  courtesy, 
nor  drank  to  him  without  bowing,  and  that  his  word  was  a 
law  to  her.' 

I  was  much  surprised  in  looking  over  a  correspondence 
of  the  limes,  that  in  1690  the  Bishop  of  Lichfieki  and  Co- 
ventry writing  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  on  the  subject 
of  his  living  separate  from  his  countess,  uses  as  one  of'^his 
arguments  for  their  union  the  following  curious  one,  which 
surely  shows  the  gross  and  cynictal  feeling  which  the  fair 
sex  excited  even  among  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
The  language  of  this  good  bishop  is  neither  that  of  truth, 
we  hope,  nor  certainly  that  of  religion. 

*  But  some  will  say  in  your  L<^phip's  bohalfe  that  the 
Couutesse  is  a  sharp  and  bitter  shrewe,  and  therefore 
lieke  enough  to  shorten  your  lief,  if  shee  should  kepe  yow 
company.  Indeede,  my  good  Lord,  I  have  heard  some  say 
so :  Dut  if  shrewdnesse  or  sharpnesse  may  be  a  juste  cause  of 
separation  between  a  man  and  wiefe,  I  thinck  fewe  men 
in  Englande  would  keepe  their  wives  longe ;  for  it  is  a  com- 
mon jeste,  yet  trewe  in  some  sense,  that  there  is  but  one 
shrewe  in  all  the  worlde,  and  everee  man  hath  her :  and 
so  everee  man  must  be  ridd  of  his  wiefe  that  woMe  be  ridd 
of  a  shrewe.'  It  is  wonderful  this  good  bishop  did  not  use 
another  arsument  as  cogent,  and  which  would  in  thoee 
times  be  allowed  as  something ;  the  name  of  his  lordship 
Shrewabwyt  wouM  have  afforded  a  consolatory  pwt ! 

The  entertaining  Marville  says  that  the  generality  of 
ladies  married  to  literary  men  are  so  vain  of  the  abilities 
and  merit  of  their  husbands,  that  they  are  frequentiy  un- 
sufTerable. 

The  wife  of  Barclay,  author  of  '  The  Argenis,'  consid- 
ered herself  as  the  wife  of  a  demigod.  This  appeared 
glaringly  aAer  his  death  :  for  Cardinal  Barberini  having 
i-rected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  tutor,  next  to 
the  tomb  of  Barclay,  Mrs.  Barclay  was  so  irritated  at 
this  that  she  demolished  his  monument,  brought  home  hts 
bust,  and  declavd  that  the  ashes  of  so  great  a  yenius  as 
her  husband  shouM  never  be  placed  beside  so  villanous'  a 
pedagocue. 

Balmavius's  wifo  wis  a  termagant ;  and  Christina  said 
■he  admired  his  patience  more  than  his  erudition,  married 
to  such  a  shrew.  Mrs.  Salmasius  indeed  considered  her- 
self as  the  queen  of  science,  because  her  husband  was 


acknowledged  as  sovereign  among  the  critics.  She  Imas^ 
ed  she  had  for  her  husband  the  most  learned  of  all  the  o»- 
bles,  and  the  most  noble  of  all  the  learned.  Our  euod 
lady  always  joined  the  learned  conferences  whicb  he  nekl 
in  his  study.  She  spoke  bud,  and  decided  with  a  tone  of 
majesty.  Salmasius  was  mild  in  oonversatioii,  but  ihe  r^ 
verse  in  his  writings,  for  our  proud  Xantippe  considered 
him  as  acting  beneath  himself  if  be  did  not  majestenaily 
call  every  one  names ! 

The  wife  of  Rohault,  when  her  husband  gave  lectures 
on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  used  to  seat  herself  on 
these  days  at  the  door,  and  refused  admittance  to  erery 
one  shabbily  dressed,  or  who  did  not  discofver  a  geotee 
air.  So  convinced  was  she  that,  to  be  worthy  of  hemriiif 
the  lectures  of  her  husband,  it  was  proper  to  appear  fash- 
ionable. In  vain  our  cood  lecturer  exhausted  nimself  m 
telling  her  that  fortune  does  not  always  give  fine  clothes  to 
philosophers. 

The  ladies  of  Albert  Durer  and  Berghem  were  both 
shrews.  The  wife  of  Durer  compelled  that  great  genius 
to  do  the  hourly  drudgery  of  his  professiou,  merely  to 
gratify  her  own  sordid  passion:  in  despair,  Albert  ran 
away  from  his  Tisiphone ;  she  wheedled  him  back,  and 
not  long  aAerwards  this  great  artist  fell  aivictim  to  her  fu- 
rious disposition.  Bergnem's  wife  would  never  allow  that 
excellent  artist  to  quit  his  occupations :  and  she  contrived 
an  odd  expedient  to  detect  ms  indolence.  The  artist 
worked  in  a  room  above  her ;  ever  and  anon  she  roused 
htm  by  thumping  a  long  stick  against  the  ceihng,  while  the 
obidient  Berghem  answered  by  stamping  his  foot,  to  satisfy 
Mrs  Berghem  that  he  was  not  napping 

JE lian  had  an  aversion  to  the  marriace  state.  Sigonius, 
a  learned  and  well  known  scholar,  would  never  marnr,  and 
alleged  no  inelegant  reason ;  that  *  Minerva  and  Venus 
could  not  live  together.' 

Matrimony  has  been  considered  b]r  tome  writers  as  a 
condition  not  so  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  phi- 
losophers and  men  of  learning.  There  is  a  little  tract 
which  professes  to  investigate  the  subject.  It  has  fur  title, 
De  Matrimonio  Uteratit  an  ecgUbem  esse,  an  vtro  nmbtrt 
convtniatf  i.  e.  df  the  Marriage  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  with 
an  inquiry  whether  it  is  most  proper  for  him  to  continue  a 
Bachelor,  or  to  marry.  > 

*  The  author  alleges  the  great  merit  of  some  women ; 
particularly  that  of  Gonzaga  the  consort  of  Montcfcltro, 
duke  of  IT  rhino ;  a  lady  oTsuch  distinguished  accomplish- 
ments,  that  Peter  Bembus  sakl,  none  but  a  stupii  man 
would  not  prefer  one  of  her  conversations  to  aU  the  formal 
meetings  and  disputations  of  the  philosophers. 

*  The  ladies  perhaps  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  b  a 
question  among  the  learned,  Whelherihesf  ought  to  marry  f 
and  will  think  it  an  unaccountable  property  of  learning  that 
it  should  lay  the  professors  of  it  under  an  obligaUon  to 
disregard  the  sex.  But  whatever  opinion  these  gentlemen 
may  have  of  that  amiable  part  of  tiie  species,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether,  in  return  for  this  want  of  complai- 
■anoe  in  them,  the  generality  of  ladies  woula  not  prefer 
the  beau  and  the  man  of  fashion  to  the  man  of  sense  and 
learning.  However,  if  the  latter  be  considered  as  valuable 
in  the  eyes  of  any  of  them,  let  there  be  Oonzagas,  and  I 
dare  pronounce  tnat  this  question  will  be  soon  detennined 
in  <Afrr/aixwr,and  they  will  find  converts  enou(^  to  their 
charms.' 

The  sentiments  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  on  the  conse* 
_curious,  in  the  seond  part  oi 
D  he  wrote  that  work,  be 
commend  their  resnlo- 
tions,  who  never  marry  twice.'  He  calls  woman  *  the  rib, 
and  crooked  piece  of  man.'  He  adds,  <  I  could  be  content 
that  we  might  procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunction,  er 
that  there  were  any  way  to  procreate  the  work!  without 
this  trivial  and  vulgar  way.'  He  means  the  union  of  sexes, 
which  he  declares  *  is  the  fodishest  act  a  wise  roan  com- 
mits in  all  his  life,  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  will  more 
deject  his  cooled  imagination,  when  he  shall  consider  what 
an  odd  and  unworthy  piece  of  folly  he  hath  committed. 
He  afterwards  declares  he  is  not  averse  to  that  sweet  Rei, 
but  naturally  amorous  of  all  that  is  beautiful ;  '  I  could 
look  a  whole  day  with  delisht  upon  a  handsome  picture, 
though  it  be  but  of  a  horse  .'^  He  afterwards  disserts  veiy 
profoundly  on  the  music  thero  is  in  beauty,  *  and  the  sv 
lent  note  which  Cupid  strikes  is  far  sweeter  than  the  sound 
of  an  instrument.'  Such  were  his  sentiments  when  youth- 
ful, and  residing  at  Leyden :  Dutch  philosophy  hsd  it  first 
chilled  his  passion  v.  it  is  probable  that  passion  afterwirdf 


ine  seniiroemsoi  oir  x  nomas  oro 
quences  of  marriage,  aro  very  curious, 
his  Religio  Medici,  Sect.  9.  When  he  i 
said  *  I  was  never  yet  once,  and  comi 
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BiUmed  his  phikMophjr — br  he  marriad  imI  had  four 
iau^hten ! 

Dr  Goochi,  a  modern  Italkn  writer,  but  «i 
cyme  as  old  a*  Diofrenee,  haa  taken  the  pains  orcomi 
a  treatise  on  the  present  sabject^-enoagh  to  terrify  the 
boldest  BoeMflroT  Arts!  be  has  conjured  up  erery  chi- 
m^n.  against  the  marria^^  of  a  literary  man.  He  seems 
bowevcr  to  ha^e  drawn  his  disgusting  portrai:  from  his  own 
country ;  and  the  chaste  beauty  of  Britain  only  looks  the 
nftore  lovely  beside  this  Florentme  wife. 

I  shall  not  retain  the  cynicism  iriiich  has  coloured  such 
re^ohiag  features.  When  at  length  the  doctor  finds  a 
wooiaft  as  aO  women  ought  to  be,  he  opens  a  new  spring 
of  misibnnnes  which  must  attend  her  husband.  He  dreads 
ooe  of  the  probable  consec^uenCes  of  matrimony  ,-^roge- 

Sr,  in  wfaicti  we  must  mamtain  the  children  we  beget ! 
e  thbiks  the  &ther  gains  nothing  in  his  old  age  from  the 
tender  ottcea  adminisiered  by  his  own  children  :  he  as- 
serts these  are  much  better  performed  bv  meniali  and 
strangers !  The  more  children  be  has,  tbe  lees  he  can 
afibrdto  have  servants  \  The  mauitenanoe  of  his  children 
will  greatly  Aminish  his  property  !  Another  alarming  oh- 
ject  in  marriage  is  that,  by  aflinity,  you  become  coimected 
with  the  relatMos  of  the  wife.  The  envious  and  ill-bred 
insinuations  of  the  mother,  the  family  quarrels,  their  po- 
verty or  their  pride,  all  disturb  the  unhappy  sage,  who 
falls  into  the  trap  of  connubial  felicirv !  But  if  a  ease 
has  resolved  to  marry,  he  impresses  on  him  the  prudential 

Crindple  of  increasing  his  fortune  by  it, and  to  remember 
is  *  additional  expenses  !*  Dr  Cocchi  seems  to  have  thought 
that  a  human  being  n  only  to  live  for  himself;  he  had  nei- 
ther a  heart  to  feel,  a  head  to  conceive,  nor  a  pen  that 
eouid  have  written  one  harmooioos  period,  or  one  beautiful 
■nage !  Bayle,  in  his  article  JZasMea^ms,  note  B,  gives 
a  singular  specimen  of  logical  suotiltjr,  in  *  a  reflection  on 
the  eonsequences  of  marriage.'  This  learned  man  was 
inagined  to  have  died  of  grief  for  having  lost  his  wife,  and 
passied  three  vears  in  protracted  despair.  What  therefore 
must  we  think  of  an  nnhappv  marriage,  since  a  happy  one 
is  exposed  to  such  evils  ?  He  then  shows  that  an  unhappy 
marnane  is  attended  by  beneficial  consequences  to  the 
survivor.  In  this  dilemma,  in  the  one  case,  the  husband 
bvea  afraid  his  wife  will  die,  in  the  other  that  she  will  not !  If 
you  love  her,  you  will  always  be  afraid  of  losing  her  ,*  if 
▼oa  do  not  love  her,  you  will  always  be  afraid  of  not  losing 
her.  Our  satirical  CeUbaUurt  is  gored  by  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma  he  has  conjured  up. 

James  Petiver,  a  famous  botanist,  then  a  bachelor,  the 
tnend  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  an  album  which  I  have  seen, 
signs  his  name,  with  this  designation : 

'  Prom  the  Goat  tavern  in  the  Strand,  London,  Nov. 
27.    In  the  S4th  year  of  mjfrttdmn,  A.  D.  1697.' 

DEDZGAnOnS. 

Some  authors  excelled  in  this  species  of  literary  arti- 
fice. The  Italian  Doni  dedicated  each  of  his  letters,  in  a 
Hook  called  La  IMtrmna^  to  persons  whose  names  began 
with  the  first  letter  of  the  episde ;  and  dedicated  the  whole 
collection  in  another  epistle ;  so  that  the  book,  which  only 
coRsisCed  of  forty-five  pages,  was  dedicated  to  above 
fwenty  persons.  This  is  carrying  literary  mendicity 
pretty  high.  Politi,  the  editor  of  the  Martyrohgium  Ro- 
mtamM,  published  at  Rome  in  1751,  has  improved  on  the 
idea  of  Doni ;  for  to  the  S65  days  of  the  year  of  this  Mar- 
ty rotogy  he  has  prefixed  to  each  an  epistle  dedicatory.  It 
is  fortunate  to  have  a  largo  circle  of  acquaintance,  though 
not  worthy  of  being  saints.  Galland,  the  translator  of  the 
Arabian  'Nights,  prefixed  a  dedication  to  each  tale  which 
he  gave ;  had  he  nnished  the  *  one  thousand  and  one,'  he 
wonU  have  surpassed  even  the  Martyrolosist. 

Mademoiselle  Scuden^  tells  a  remarkable  expedient  of 
m  ingeoioos  trader  in  this  line— One  Rangouxe  made  a 
collection  of  Letters,  which  he  printed  without  numbering 
them.  By  this  means  the  book-binder  pot  that  letter  which 
the  author  ordered  him  first ;  so  that  all  the  persons  to 
whom  he  presented  this  book,  seeing  their  names  at  ihe 
head,  oowidered  themselves  under  a  particular  obligation. 
There  was  likewise  an  Italian  physician,  who  having 
wrote  on  Hippocrates'  Aphorisms,  dedicated  each  book 
of  his  Commentaries  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  index 
loanother!  ^       ^        j  j.     . 

More  than  one  of  our  own  authors  have  dedications  m 
the  sane  spirit.  It  was  an  expedient  to  procure  dedica- 
tory fees;  ibr  publishing  books  by  subscription  was  an 
an  tiuM  nadifcorered.    One  prefixed  a  diflTerent  dedica- 


bon  to  a  certain  number  of  printed  copies,  and  addressed 
them  to  every  great  man  he  knew,  who  he  thought  relish* 
ed  a  morsel  of  flattery,  and  would  pay  handsomely  for  a 
coarse  luxury.  Sir  Balthaxar  Qerbier,  in  this  *  Counsel 
to  BuiUers,'^has  made  up  half  the  worit  with  forty-two 
Dedications,  which  he  eicuses  by  the  example  of  Antonio 
Perez  ;  yet  in  these  dedications  he  scatters  a  heap  of  cu* 
nous  things,  for  he  was  a  very  universal  genius.  Peroz, 
once  secreury  of  state  to  Philip  11  of  Spain,  dedicates 
his  <  Obras,' first  to  'Nuestro  sanclissimo  Padre',  and 
*  Al  Sacro  Collegio,'  then  follows  one  lo  •  Henry  IV, 
and  then  one  still  more  embracing,  *  A  Todos.'  Fuller, 
in  his  *  Church  History,'  has  with  admirable  contrivance 
introduced  twelve  title-pages,  besides  the  general  one,  and 
as  many  particular  dedications,  and  no  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty  of  those  by  inscriptions  and  which  are  addressed  to 
his  benefactors ;  a  circumstance  which  Heylin  in  his  seve- 
rity  did  not  orerlook :  for  *  making  his  work  bigger  by 
forty  sheeto  at  the  least ;  and  he  was  so  ambitious  of  the 
number  of  bis  patrons  that  having  but  four  leaves  at  the 
end  of  his  History,  he  discovers  a  particular  benefactress 
lo  mscribe  them  lo !»  This  unlucky  lady,  the  patroness  of 
four  leaves,  Heylin  compares  to  Koscius  Regulus,  who 
accented  the  consular  dignity  for  that  part  of  the  day  on 
which  Cecina  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  degraded 
from  it,  which  occasioned  Regulus  to  be  ridiculed  by  the 
people  all  his  life  after,  as  the  consul  of  half  a  day. 

The  price  fi>r  the  dedication  of  a  play  was  at  length 
fixed,  from  five  to  ten  guineas  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
time  of  George  I,  when  it  rose  to  twenty,  but  sometimes 
a  bargain  was  to  be  struck  when  the  author  and  the  play 
were  aldce  indifferent.  Sometimes  the  party  haggled 
about  the  price,  or  the  statue  while  stepping  into  his  bichr 
could  turn  round  on  the  author  to  assist  his  invention.  A 
patron  of  Peter  Motteux  dissatisfied  with  Peter's  coldet 
temperament,  actually  composed  the  superiative  dedica- 
tion to  himself,  and  completed  the  misery  of  the  apparent 
author  by  subscribing  it  with  his  name.  This  circumstance 
was  so  notorious  at  the  time,  that  it  occasioned  a  satirica 
dialogue  between  Motteux  and  his  patron  Heveningham. 
The  patron,  in  his  zesl  to  omit  no  possible  distinction  tha: 
might  attach  to  him,  had  given  one  circumstance  which 
no  one  but  himself  could  have  known. 
Patbov. 

I  must  confess  I  was  to  blame 

That  one  particular  to  name ; 

The  rest  oould  never  have  been  known. 

I  made  the  style  so  like  thy  own. 
Poet. 

I  beg  your  pardon  sir  for  that 
Patroit. 

Why  d       e  what  would  you  be  at? 

I  wnt  below  myself  you  soc ! 

AvoWing  figures,  tropes,  what  not , 

For  fear  I  should  my  iancy  raise 

Above  the  level  of  thy  plays ! 
Warton  notices  the  common  practice,  about  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  of  our  authors  dedicating  a  work  at  once  to 
a  number  of  the  nobility.  Chapman's  Translation  of 
Homer  has  sixteen  sonnets  addressed  to  lords  and  ladies. 
Henry  Lock,  in  a  collection  of  two  hundred  religious 
sonnets,  mingles  with  such  heavenly  works  the  terrestrial 
composition  of  a  number  of  sonnets  to  his  noble  patrons , 
and  not  to  multiply  more  instances,  our  great  poet  Spenser, 
in  complialfce  with  this  disgraceful  custom,  or  rather  in 
obedience  to  the  esUblished  tyranny  of  patronage,  haa 
prefixed  to  the  Fairy  Queen  fifteen  of  these  adulatory 
pieces,  which,  in  every  respect,  are  the  meanest  of  hw 
compositions.  At  this  period  all  men,  as  well  as  writers, 
looked  up  to  peers,  as  on  beings  on  whose  smiles  or  frowns 
all  sublunary  good  and  evil  depended.  At  a  much  later 
penod,  blkanah  Settle  sent  copies  round  to  the  chief 
party,  for  he  wrote  for  both  parties,  accompanied  by  ad- 
dresses, to  extort  pecuniary  presents  in  return.  He  had 
lalteriy  (me  standard  Etefry,  and  one  Ejnthalamium, 
pinnted  off  with  blanks,  which  by  ingenuously  filling  up 
with  the  printed  names  of  any  great  person  who  died  or 
was  married,  no  one  who  was  going  out  of  life  or  was  en- 
tering into  it,  could  pass  scot  free. 

One  of  the  most  singular  anecdotes  respecting  De<(i ra- 
tions in  Enrfish  bibliography,  is  that  of  the  Polyglot  bible 
of  Dr  Castell.  Cromwell,  much  to  his  honour, 'patronioed 
that  great  labour,  and  allowed  the  paper  to  be  imported 
fi-ee  of  all  duties,  both  of  exrise  and  custom*  It  was  ptib- 
l%igitized  by  V^OOQ  re 
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lished  under  the  protectorate,  but  many  copiea  bad  not 
been  diaporied  of  ere  Charles  II  ascended  the  throne.  Dr 
Castell  had  dedicated  the  work  gratefully  to  Oliver,  by 
mentioning  him  with  peculiar  respect  in  tne  preface,  but 
he  wavered  with  Richard  Cromwell.  At  the  restoration, 
he  cancelled  the  *wo  last  leaves,  and  suppUed  their  places 
with  three  others,  which  sodened  down  the  republican 
strains,  and  blotted  Oliver's  name  out  of  the  book  of  life ! 
The  dilferences  in  what  are  now  called  the  republiean  and 
the  loyal  copies  have  amused  the  curious  collectors ;  and 
the  former  being  very  scarce  are  most  sought  after,  I  have 
seen  the  republican.  In  the  loyal  copies  the  patrons  of 
the  work  are  mentioned,  but  their  tiiUt  are  essentially 
changed;  Sereniasimust  IUu$triuimv»i  and  HonoraUiui- 
mu»,  were  epithets  that  dared  not  show  themselves  under 
the  Uvelting  influence  of  the  great  fanatic  republican. 

It  is  a  curious  literary  folly,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of 
the  Spaninh  nation,  who,  when  the  laws  of  Castile  were 
reduced  into  a  code  under  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X,  sur- 
named  the  Wise,  divided  the  work  mto  tevtnvo/unief ;  that 
they  might  be  dedicated  to  the  teven  Utten  which  formed 
the  name  of  bis  majesty ! 

Never  was  a  gigantic  baby  of  adulation  so  crammed 
with  the  soft  pap  of  Dedkatvnu  as  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
French  flattery  even  exceeded  itself.— Amon^  the  vast 
number  of  very  extraordmary  dedications  to  this  man,  in 
which  the  divinity  iUelf  is  disrobed  of  its  attributes  to  be- 
stow them  on  this  miserable  creature  of  vanity,  I  suspect 
that  even  the  following  one  is  not  the  most  blasphemous  be 
received.  *  Who  has  seen  your  face  without  being  seized 
by  those  softened  terrors  which  made  the  prophets  shud- 
der when  God  showed  the  beams  of  his  glory  ?  But  as  he 
whom  they  dared  not  to  approach  in  the  burning  bush,  and 
in  the  noise  of  thunders,  appeared  to  them  sometimes  in 
the  freshness  of  the  zephyrs,  so  the  softness  of  your  august 
countenance  dissipates  at  the  same  time,  and  changes  into 
dew,  the  small  vapours  which  cover  its  msiesty.'  One  of 
these  herd  of  dedicators,  after  tlie  death  of  Kicnelieu,  sup- 
pressed in  a  second  edition  his  hyperbolical  panegyric,  and 
as  a  punishment  he  inflicted  uo  mmself,  dedicated  the  work 
lo  Jesus  Christ! 

The  same  taste  characterises  our  own  dedications  in  (he 
reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  TI,  The  groat  Dryden 
has  carried  it  to  an  excessive  height ;  and  notbifig  is  more 
UHBal  than  lo  compare  the  patron  with  the  Dtn  ni/y—- and 
at  times  a  fair  inference  may  be  drawn  (hat  the  former  was 
more  in  the  author's  mind  than  God  himself!  A  Welsh 
bishop  made  an  apology  to  James  I,  for  preening  the 
Deity— to  his  Majesty !  Burke  has  admirably  observed 
on  Dryden's  extravagant  dedications,  (hat  they  were  the 
vices  (^the  time  more  than  of  the  man ;  they  were  loaded 
with  flattery,  and  no  disgrace  was  annexed  to  such  an  ex- 
ercise of  men's  talents ;  the  contest  beiniL  who  should  go 
farthest  in  the  moat  graceful  way,  and  with  the  best  turns 
of  expression. 

Ad  ingenious  dedication  was  contrived  by  Sir  Simon 
Degge,  who  dedicated  <  the  Parson's  Counsellor'  to 
Wwds,  Bishop  ofLichfleld,  with  this  intention.  Degge 
highly  complimented  the  Bishop  on  haviiig  most  nobly  re- 
stored the  oiurch,  which  had  been  demolished  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  was  rebuilt  but  left  unfinished  by  Bishop  Hacket. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  the  dedication,  Woods  haa  not  turn- 
ed a  single  stone,  and  it  is  said,  (hat  much  against  his  will 
be  did  something  from  having  been  so  publicly  reminded 
of  it  by  this  ironical  dedication. 

PBIEiOtOPRICAL  DBBC&IPTXTE  POEMS. 

The  botanic  garden  once  appeared  to  open  a  new  route 
through  the  trodden  groves  of  Parnassus.  The  poet, 
with  a  prodigality  of  imagination,  united  alt  the  minute  ac- 
curacy of  Science.  It  is  a  highly  repolished  labour,  and 
was  in  the  mind  and  in  the  hand  of  its  autiuM'  for  twenty 
years  before  its  first  publication.  The  excessive  polish  of 
the  verse  has  appeared  too  high  to  be  endured  throughout 
along  composition ;  it  is  certain  that,  in  poems  of  length, 
a  versification,  which  is  not  too  florid  for  lyrical  composi- 
tion, will  weary  b^  its  brilliancy.  Darwin,  inasmuch  as  a 
rich  philosophical  fancy  consututes  a  poet,  possesses  the 
entire  art  of  poetry ;  no  one  has  carried  the  curious  me- 
chanism of  verse  and  the  artificial  magic  of  poetical  dic- 
tion to  higher  perfection.  His  vokanic  head  flamed  with 
imagination,  but  his  torpid  heart  slept  unawakened  by  pas- 
non.  His  standard  of  poetry  is  by  much  too  limited ;  he 
loppoffes  that  the  essence  of  poetry  is  something  of  which 


a  painter  can  make  a  picture.  A  picturesque  Terse  was 
with  him  a  verse  completely  poeikml.  But  the  lanpm^ 
of  the  passions  has  no  connexion  with  this  principle ;  m 
truth,  what  he  delineates  as  poetry  itself,  b  but  one  of  iti 
provinces.  Deceived  by  his  illusive  standard,  he  haa  oooa- 
posed  a  poem  whicb  is  perpetually  fency,  and  never  pa^ 
sion.  Hence  his  processional  splendour  fatigues,  ajid  \am 
descriptive  ing^uity  comes  at  length  to  be  deficiesit  in 
novelty,  and  ail  the  miracles  of  art  cannot  supply  ue  wilk 
one  touch  of  nature. 

Descriptive  poetry  should  be  relieved  by  a  skilful  inter- 
mixture of  passages  addressed  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to 
the  imagination :  uniform  description  satiates ;  and  has 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  inferior  branches  of  poetry. 
Of  this  both  Thomson  and  Goldsmith  were  sensible.  In 
their  beautiful  descriptive  poems  th^  knew  (be  art  of  ani- 
mating the  pictures  of  Fancy  with  the  glow  of  Sentineou 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  originality  of  this 
poem,  it  has  been  preceded  by  others  of  a  congenial  di»- 
position.  Brookes'  poem  on  *  Universal  Beauty,'  publiaheil 
about  1735,  presents  us  with  the  verv  model  of  Darwin's 
versification ;  and  the  Latin  poemof  £>e  la  Croix,  in  17S7, 
intitled  *  ComnuUa  Florum}  with  his  subject.  There 
also  exists  a  race  of  poems  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  one  obifectf  which  the  poet  selected  from  the  works 
of  nature,  to  embellish  with  all  the  splendour  of  poetic 
imagination.    1  have  collected  some  titles. 

Perhaps  it  is  Homer,  in  his  Battle  of  the  F^gnand  ilf  iss, 
and  Virgil  in  the  poem  on  a  Oiutf,  attributed  to  hink,  who 
have  given  birth  to  these  lusory  poems.  The  Jesuits, 
particularly  when  they  composed  in  Latin  verse,  wens  par- 
tial to  sucK  subjects.  There  is  a  little  poem  on  Goidf  by 
P.  Le  Fevre,  distinguished  for  its  elegance ;  and  Brumogr 
has  given  the  Art  of  mdthtg  Olam ;  in  which  he  haa  d^ 
scribed  its  various  productions  with  equal  felicity  and 
knowledge.  P.  Vaniere  has  writ(en  on  Pi^eona,  Du 
Cerceau  on  BtUUrJUtM.  The  success  which  attended 
these  productions  produced  numerous  imitations,  of  which 
several  were  favourably  received.  Vaniere  composed 
three  on  the  Grapt^  the  Vtntofe,  and  the  KUeken  Chxrdau 
Another  poet  selected  Oranget  for  his  theme ;  others  have 
chosen  for  their  subjects,  Pmr,  BirdSj  and  fresb-water 
Fith.  Tarilk>n  has  inflamed  his  imaginahon  with  Chm^ 
powder  ,■  a  milder  genius,  delighted  with  the  oaten  pope, 
sang  of  Sheep  ;  one  who  was  more  pleased  with  another 
kind  of  pipe,  has  vrrittenon  Tttbacoo;  andadrdl  cetaius 
wrote  a  poem  on  Auet.  Two  writers  have  formed  didaclie 
poems  on  the  Art  of  Enigma*,  and  on  Shq>^. 

Others  have  written  on  moral  aubiects.  Bramoy  has 
painted  the  Pamonif  with  a  variety  of  imagery  and  ▼jra* 
city  of  descriptioh;  P.  Meyer  has  disserted  on  jln^er; 


Tarilkm,  like  our  Stillingfleet,  on  the  Art  of 

and  a  lively  writer  has  discussed  the  subjects  fXBuwmm' 

andWiU 

Giannetazxi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  celebrated  for  bis  Latin 
poetry,  has  composed  two  volumes  of  poems  on  fhMm^ 
and  Namgation.  Fracastor  has  written  delicately  on  an 
indelicate  subject,  his  Syphilis,  Le  Bnm  wrote  a  delect- 
able poem  on  SweelmeaU;  another  writer  on  Jtfmcrsl 
WaUre^  and  a  third  on  Prtniing.  Vida  pleases  with  his 
SUh-worme  and  his  Chem ;  Buchanan  is  ingenioue  with 
his  Sphere.  Malapert  has  aspired  to  cafch  the  Wh^da  ; 
the  philosophic  Huet  amused  himself  with  SaUt  and  acaoi 
with  Tea,  The  Gardene  olC  Rapin  is  a  finer  poem  than 
critics  generally  can  write ;  duillei's  Callipsdia,  or  Art 
of  getting  handsome  Children,  baa  been  translated  by 
Rowe ;  and  Du  Fresnoy  at  lengrh  gratifies  (he  connoissenr 
with  his  poem  on  Pwnting,  by  the  embellishments  which 
his  verses  have  received  from  the  poetic  diction  of  Masont 
and  the  commentary  of  Reynolds. 

This  list  might  be  augmented  with  a  few  of  our  own 
poets,  and  there  still  remain  some  virgin  themes  which 
only  rraoire  to  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  true  poet.  In 
the  <  Memoirs  of  Trevoux*  they  observe,  iu  their  reriewol 
the  poem  on  GoM,  *  That  poems  of  this  kind  have  the  ad> 
vantage  of  instructing  us  yery  agreeably.  All  that  has 
been  most  remarkably  said  on  the  sobject  is  united,  ooa^ 
pressed  in  a  luminous  order  and  dressed  in  all  the  afiee> 
able  graces  of  poetry.  Such  writers  have  no  little 
difficulties  to  encounter:  the  style  and  expression  cost 
dear ;  and  still  more  to  give  to  an  arid  topic  an  agrecaUs 
form,  and  to  elevate  the  sobject  without  falling  into  anoihei 
extreme. — Tn  the  other  kinds  of  poetry  the  matter  assists 
and  prompts  genius ;  here  we  must  possess  an  abundanes 
to  display  it.'  . 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Myles  DaTies'  *  Icon  Libellorum,  or  a  Critical  History 
«r  PampKleta/  affords  some  curious  information ;  and  as 
this  is  a  jNisipJUelHreading  a^e,  I  shall  fpve  a  sketch  of  its 
eontenu. 

The  author  is  at  once  serious  and  hamourous  m  his  pre- 
&CC.  He  there  observes :  *  From  Pamphlets  may  be 
learned  the  genius  of  the  ase,  the  debates  of  the  learned, 
the  fbliies  of  the  ignorant,  the  bdtmes  of  government,  and 
the  aur«ke<«of  the  coortiers.  Pamphlets  furnish  beaus  with 
their  airs,  co^uers  with  their  charms.  Pamphlets  are  as  mo- 
dish ornaments  to  gismlewomeu's  toilets  as  to  gendemen's 
pocket!* ;  they  carry  reputation  of  wit  and  learning  to  all 
that  makt  them  their  coropanions  ;>he  poor  find  their  ao- 
cocnt  in  stall-keeping  and  in  hawking  them ;  the  rich  find 
in  theiD  their  shortest  way  to  the  secrets  of  church  and 
state.  There  is  scarce  any  class  of  people  but  may 
tbmk  themselves  interested  enough  to  be  concerned  with 
what  is  published  in  pamphlets,  either  as  to  their  private 
insinicuoa,  curiosity,  ana  reputation,  or  to  the  public  ad* 
▼anrage  and  crrdit ;  with  all  which  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem pamphlets  are  too  often  over  familiar  and  free.— In 


nth  pamphlets  the  booksellers  and  stationers  adorn 

ety  of  snop-gazing.    Hence  accrues  to  grocers, 

apothecaries,  and  chandlers,  good-furniture,  and  supplies 


to  necessary  retreats  and  natural  occasions.  In  pam- 
phlets lawyers  will  meet  with  their  chicanery,  physicians 
with  (^eir  cant,  divmes  with  their  Shibolcth.  Pamphlets 
jscome  more  and  more  daily  amusements  to  the  curious, 
jlie,  and  inquisitive;  pastime  to  gallants  and  coquets; 
=hat  to  the  talkative ;  catch-words  to  informers ;  fuel  to 
the  envious;  poison  to  the  unfortunate;  balsam  to  the 
wounded  ;  employment  to  the  lazy ;  and  fabubus  materials 
to  romancers  and  novelists.' 

This  author  sketches  the  origin  and  rise  of  pamphlets. 
He  deduces  them  from  the  short  writings  published  by  the 
lewisb  Rabbins  ;  various  little  pieces  at  the  time  of  the 
first  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and  notices  a  certain 
lamphlbt  which  was  pretended  to  have  been  the  composi- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  thrown  from  heaven,  and  picked  up 
•y  rhe  archangel  Michael  at  the  entrance  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  copied  by  the  priest  Leora,  and  sent  about  from 
priest  lo  priest,  till  Pope  Zachary  ventured  to  pronounce 
ft  a,  forgery  !  He  notices  several  such  extraordraary  pul»> 
icaiions,  manv  of  which  produced  as  extraordinarv  effects. 

Ho  proceeds  in  noticug  the  first  Arian  and  Popish 
saniphleu,  or  rather  UbeU,  i.  e.  little  books,  as  he  distin- 
fuishes  them.  He  relates  a  curious  anecdote  respecting 
4ie  forgeries  of  the  monks.  Archbishop  Usher  detected 
m  a  manuscript  of  St  Patrick's  life,  pretended  to  have 
»een  found  at  Louvain,  as  an  original  of  a  very  remote 
hile,  several  passages  taken,  with  attle  alteration,  from  his 
9wn  writings. 

The  fbliowing  notice  of  our  immortal  Pope  I  cannot 
pass  over :  *  Another  class  of  pamphlets  wht  bv  Roman 


Caihoi'fes  is  that  of  PoesM,  wriUen  chiefly  bv  a  Popt  him- 
•elf,  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  He  passed  always  amongst 
sinut  of  his  acquaintance  fi>r  what  is  commonly  called  a 


l^ig ;  for  it  seems  the  Romsn  pofttics  are  divided  as  well 
19  Popish  missionaries.  However  one  EadroM^  an  apo- 
thecary, as  he  qualifies  himself,  has  published  a  piping>not 


poemagamst 
gov<>nimeBt. 

Ha  observes  on  Sermoiu, — *  'Tis  not  much  to  be  quea- 
imaeH,  bn*  nf  all  modem  pamphlets  what  or  wheresoever, 
Jie  EngUth  tlitehed  Sermotu  be  the  most  edifying,  useful, 
and  in<<iructive,  yet  they  could  not  escape  the  critical  Mr 
Bayl<**s  sarcasm.'  He  sars,  *  Republique  des  Lettres,' 
March  1710,  in  his  article  London,  <  We  see  here  sermons 
iwarms  daily  from  the  press.  Our  eyes  only  behold  man- 
aa  :  are  yoii  not  desirous  of  knowing  the  reason  7  It  is, 
that  Ihe  minuiters  being  allowed  to  read  their  sermons  in 
Ae  pulpit,  buy  all  thry  meet  icil/i,  and  take  no  other  trouble 
Ikao  to  read  them,  and  thus  pass  for  very  able  scholars  at 
a  very  cheap  rate'.' 

He  now  beinns  more  directly  the  history  of  pamphlets, 
which  he  branches  out  from  four  different  etymologies. 
He  aavs,  *  however  foreign  the  word  Pamphlet  mav  ap- 
prar,  K  is  a  genuine  Knglish  word,  rarely  known  or  adopt- 
ed in  an?  other  laaguaee :  its  pedigree  cannot  well  be 
traced  higher  than  the  latter  and  of  ^uaen  Elizabeth's 


reign.  In  its  first  state  wretched  must  have  been  its  a|H 
pearance,  since  the  great  linguist  John  Minshew,  in  his 
*  Gvide  into  Tongues,*  printed  in  1617,  gives  it  the  most 
miserable  character  of  which  any  libel  can  be  capable. 
Mr  Minshew  says  (and  his  words  were  quoted  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,)  *  A  pamphlet,  that  is  OjmaaUum 
StoUdorum,  the  dimmutive  performance  of  fools ;  from  ray 
all.  and  riAiftfii.  I^,  to  wit,  all  places.  According  to  the 
vulgar  saying,  all  things  are  full  of  fools,  or  fuolish  things  ; 
fur  such  multitudes  of  pamphlets,  unworthy  of  the  very 
name  of  libels,  being  more  vile*  than  common  shores  and 
the  filth  of  beggars,  and  being  flying  papers  daubed  over 
and  besmearedf  with  the  foam  of  drunkards,  are  tossed 
far  and  near  into  the  mouths  and  hands  of  scoundrels ; 
neither  will  the  sham  oracles  of  ApoUo  be  esteemed  so 
mercenary  as  a  pamphlet.' 

Those  who  wiU  have  the  word  to  be  derived  from  Pam, 
the  &rooiis  knave  of  Loo,  do  not  differ  much  from  Min- 
shew ;  for  the  derivation  of  the  word  Pam  is  in  aU  proba- 
bility from  iray,  all;  or  the  tohoU  or  the  cAi^ of  the  game. 

Under  this jl^tf  etymological  notion  of  Pamphlets,  may 
be  compreherided  the  vulgar  stories  of  the  Nine  Worthies  uf 
the  Worid,  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Tom 
Thumb,  Valentine  and  Orson,  &c,  as  also  most  of  spo- 
cryphal  lucubrations.  The  greatest  collection  of  this  first 
sort  of  Pamphlets  are  the  Rabbinic  traditiu'^  in  the  Tal- 
mud, consistrntf  of  fourteen  volumes  in  folio,  k.id  the  Po- 
pish legends  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which,  though  not 
finished,  form  fifty  folio  volumes,  all  which  tracts  were 
oricinaliy  in  pamphlet  forms. 

The  second  idea  of  the  radim  of  the  word  Pamphlet  is, 
that  it  takes  it  derivations  fitwi  irer,  all,  and  fiXnt,  I 
love,  signifying  a  thing  beloved  by  all ;  for  a  pamphlet  be- 
ing of  a  amall  portable  bulk,  and  of  no  great  price,  is  adapt- 
ed to  every  one's  understanding  and  reading.  In  this  class 
may  be  placed  all  stitched  books  on  serious  subjects,  the 
best  of  which  fugitive  pieces  have  been  generally  preserved, 
and  even  reprinted  in  collections  of  some  tracts,  roi*cttllan- 
ies,  sermons,  poems,  &c;  and,  on  the  contrary,  bulky  vo- 
lumes hsve  been  reduced,  for  the  c<Nivenience  of  thr  public, 
into  the  familiar  shapes  of  stitched  pamphlets.  Both  these 
methods  have  been  thus  censured  bv  the  msjority  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  1711.  These  abunes  are  thus 
represented  :  *  They  have  re-published,  and  collected  into 
volumes,  pieces  written  long  ago  on  the  side  of  infidelity. 
They  have  reprinted  together  in  the  nost  contracted  man- 
ner, many  loose  and  licentious  pieces,  in  order  to  th**ir 
being  purchased  more  cheaply,  and  dispersed  more  easily.' 

The  third  original  interpretation  of  the  word  Pamphlet 
may  be  that  of  the  learned  Dr  Skinner,  in  his  Etymologu 
con  LingtuB  Anglvxmee,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Belyic 
word  Pamnier,  signifying  a  little  paper,  or  libel.  To  this 
third  set  ot  Pamphlets  may  be  reduced  all  sorts  of  printed 
single  sheets,  or  half  sheets,  or  any  other  quantity  of  single 
paper  prints,  such  as  Declarations,  Remonstrances,  Pro- 
clamations, Edicts,  Ordera,  Injunctions,  Memorials,  Ad- 
dresses, New^papera,  &n. 

The  fourth  radical  signification  of  the  word  Pamphlet  is 
that  homogeneal  acceptation  of  it,  viz  as  it  imports  any 
little  book,  or  small  volume  whatever,  whether  stitched  or 
bound,  whtither  good  or  bad,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous. 
The  only  proper  Latin  term  fur  a  Pamphlet  is  Uhellue,  or 
little  book.  This  word  indeed  signihes  in  English  an 
a6tt«tuc  paper  or  little  book,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the 


After  all  this  display  of  curious  literature,  the  reader 
may  smile  at  the  guesses  of  Etymologists ;  particularly 
when  he  is  reminded  that  the  derivation  of  Pamphlet  is 
drawn  from  quite  another  meaning  to  any  of  the  present, 
by  Johnson,  which  I  shall  give  for  bis  immediate  gratifica- 
tion. 

Pamphlet  [par  un  JUlet,  Fr.  Whence  this  word  is 
written  anciently,  and  by  Caxton,  ponii/fet]  a  small  book ; 
properiy  a  book  sold  unbound,  and  only  stitched. 

The  French  have  borrowed  the  word  Pamphlet  from  us, 
and  have  the  goodness  of  not  disfigijring  its  orthography. 
ltoai(J?e(f  is  siso  in  the  same  predicament.  I  conclude 
that  Pamphlet*  and  RoattSetfhvre  therefore  their  origin 
in  our  cotintry. 

I  am  favoured  by  Mr  Pinkerton  with  the  following  curi- 
ous notice  concerning  pamphlets : 

Of  the  etymon  olC pamphlet  I  know  nothing ;  but  that  the 
word  is  far  more  ancient  than  is  commonly  believed,  take 
the  following  proof  from  tho  celebrated  PhilolMkm,  as- 
cribed to  Richard  de  Buri,  Bishop  of  Durham,  but  writtea 
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by  Robert  Holkot,  at  his  dmire,  u  Fabriciun  sayf ,  about 
the  year  1344,  (Fabr  Bibl  Medii  myi,  Vol  I ;)  it  is  in  the 
•ighth  chapter. 

*  Sed  revera  libros  non  librae  maluimus ;  codicesque 
plus  dileximus  quam  florenos :  ac  panfietos  exiguos  pha- 
leratis  prsetulimus  palescedis.' 

'  But,  indeed,  we  prefer  books  to  pounds ;  and  we  love 
manuscripts  better  than  florins;  and  we  prefer  small 
ptumhUtt  to  war-horses.' 

This  word  is  as  old  as  Lyd^te's  time :  among  his  works, 
quoted  b^  Thomas  Warton,  is  a  poem  *  translated  from  a 
patt\fleU  in  Frensche.' 

LITTLX   BOOKS. 

Myles  DaWes  has  given  an  opinion  of  the  advantages 
of  Little  Books  with  some  wit  ana  humour. 

*  The  smallness  of  the  size  of  a  book  was  always  its 
own  commendation ;  as,  on  the  contraiv,  the  largeness  of 
a  book  is  its  own  disadvantage,  as  well  as  terror  of  learn- 
ing. In  short,  a  big  book  is  a  scare-crow  to  the  head  and 
pocket  of  the  author,  student,  buyer,  and  seller,  as  well  as 
a  harbour  of  ignorance ;  hence  the  inaccessible  masteries 
of  the  inexpugnable  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  an- 
cient heathens,  degenerate  Jews,  ana  c^the  popish  schoU 
asters  and  canonists  entrenched  under  the  frightful  bulk  of 
hu^e,  vast,  and  innumerable  volumes ;  such  as  the  great 
foho  that  the  Jewish  rabbins  fancied  in  a  dream  was  given 
by  the  angel  Raziel  to  his  pupil  Adam,  containing  all  the 
celestial  sciences.  And  the  volumes  writ  by  Zoroaster, 
entitled  The  Similitude,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  up  no 
more  space  than  1,S60  hides  of  cattle  :  as  also  the  £5,000, 
or  as  some  say,  S6,000  volumes,  besides  625  lesser  icss  of 
his.  The  grossness  and  multitude  of  Aristotle  and  Var- 
ro's  hooks  were  both  a  prejudice  to  the  authors,  and  an 
hindraiice  to  leambg,  and  an  occasion  of  the  greatest  part 
of  them  being  lost.  The  largeness  of  Plutarch's  treatises 
is  a  great  cause  of  his  being  neglected,  while  Longinus  and 
Epictetus,  in  their  pamphlet  Remains,  are  every  one's 
companions.  Origen's  6,000  volumes  (as  Epiphanius  will 
have  it)  were  not  only  the  occasion  of  his  venting  more 
numerous  errors,  but  Mso  for  the  most  part  of  their  perdi- 
tion.  Were  it  not  for  Euclid's  Elements,  Hippocrates's 

Aphorisms,  Justinian's  Institutes,  and  Littleton's  Tenures 
in  small  pamphlet  volumes,  young  mathematicians,  fresh- 
water physicians,  civilian  novices,  and  let  apwtnHce*  en 
k^  ^AngUUrrey  would  be  at  a  loss  and  stand,  and  total 
disencouragement.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  the 
Diaoentani  has  over  Ktng  Arlhwr  is  its  pamphlet  size.  So 
Boileau's  Lutrin,  and  his  other  pamphlet  poems,  in  respect 
of  Perrault's  and  Chapelain's  St  Paulin  and  la  Pucelle. 
Theae  seem  to  pay  a  deference  to  the  reader's  quick  and 
great  understandmg ;  thoee  to  mistrust  his  capacity,  and 
to  confine  his  time  as  well  as  his  intellect.' 

Notwithstanding  so  much  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
books  of  a  small  size,  yet  the  scholars  of  a  former  age  re- 
garded them  with  contempt.  Scaliger,  says  Baillet,  cavils 
with  Drutius  for  the  smallness  of  his  books ;  and  one  of 
the  great  printers  of  the  time,  (Moret,  the  successor  of 
Plantin)  complaining  to  the  learned  Puteanus,  who  was 
considered  as  the  rim  of  Lipsius,  that  his  books  were  too 
small  for  sale,  and  that  purchasers  turned  away  frightened 
at  their  diminutive  size ;  Puteanus  referred  him  to  Plu- 
Urch,  whose  works  consist  of  small  treatises;  but  the 

Erinter  took  fire  at  the  comparison,  and  turned  him  out  of 
is  shop,  for  his  vanity  at  pretending  that  he  wrote  in  any 
manner  like  Plutarch !  a  specimen  this  of  the  pditeness 
and  reverence  of  the  early  printers  for  their  learned  au- 
thors !  Jurieu  reproaches  Colomies  that  he  is  a  great 
mahor  of  Utile  booka! 

At  least,  if  a  man  is  the  author  only  of  little  books,  he 
will  escape  the  sarcastic  observation  or  Cicero  on  a  volum- 
inous writer — that  'his  body  might  be  burned  with  his 
writin(rti,'--of  which  we  have  had  several,  eminent  for  the 
worthlessness  and  magnitude  of  their  labours. 

It  was  the  literary  humour  of  a  certain  Mvcenas,  who 
cheered  the  lustre  of  his  patronage  with  the  streams  of  a 
good  dinner,  to  place  his  guests  according  to  the  size  and 
thickness  of^the  books  they  had  printed.  At  the  head  of 
the  table  sat  those  who  had  published  in  folio  fotiimmo ; 
next  the  authors  in  quarto ;  then  those  in  ot^avo.  At  that 
tabic  Blackmore  would  have  had  the  precedence  of  Gray. 
Addison,  who  found  this  anecdote  in  one  of  the  Anas,  has 
seized  this  idea,  and  applied  it  with  his  felicity  of  humour 
in  No  529  of  the  Spectator. 

Montaigne's  works  have  been  called  by  a  Card'mal, 


•  The  Breviary  of  Idlers.'  It  is  therefore  the  book  f«*  i 
men.  Francis  Osborne  has  a  ludicrous  image  in  f&voiaro( 
such  opuscula.  *  Huge  volumes,  like  the  ox  roasted  wbola 
at  Bartholomew  fair,  many  proclaim  plenty  of  labour,  bol 
afford  less  of  what  is  deHcatCt  eavoury,  and  WDeU-amoaleUd, 

than  SMALLER  PIECXS.' 

In  the  list  of  titles  of  minor  works,  which  Aulus  GeQim 
has  preserved,  the  lightness  and  beauty  of  such  covnp 
tions  are  charmingly  expressed.    Among  these  we  find 
Basket  of  Flowers ;  an  embroidered  Sdantle ;  and  a  Va 
gated  Meadow. 

▲  catholic's  KBFtTTATIOir. 

In  a  religious  bool^published  by  a  fellow  of  the  societj 
of  Jesus,  entitled,  *  Tlie  Faith  of  a  Catholic,'  the  aoihor 
examines  what  concerns  the.  incredulous  Jews  and  other 
infidels.  He  would  show  that  Jesus  Christ,  author  of  the 
religion  which  bears  his  name,  did  not  impose  on  or  de- 
ceive the  Apostles  whom  he  taught;  that  the  Aposcies 
who  preached  iidkl  not  deceive  those  who  were  coorerted ; 
and  that  those  who  were  converted  did  not  deceive  us. 
In  improving  these  three  not  difficult  propositions  he  emj9t 
he  confounds  *  the  Atheut^  who  does  not  believe  in  God ; 
the  Pa^on,  who  adores  several;  the  Z>ets<,who  beliwes 
in  one  God,  but  who  rejects  a  particular  Providence ;  the 
Freelhinher,  who  presumes  to  serve  God  according  to  bis 
fancy,  without  being  attached  to  any  relijgion ;  the  Phiio9o^ 
phety  who  takes  reason  and  not  revelation  for  the  rvJe  of 
nis  belief;  the  Oentile,  who  never  having  regarded  Ihe 
Jewish  people  as  a  chosen  nation,  does  not  believe  God 
promised  tJiem  a  Messiah ;  and  finally,  the  Jew,  who  re- 
fuses to  adore  the  Messiah  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

I  have  eiven  this  sketch,  as  it  serves  for  a  singular  Cata- 
logue of  ITersCics. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  so  late  as  in  the  year  1765,  a 
work  should  have  appeared  in  Paris,  which  bears  the  uile 
I  translate,  *  The  Christain  Religion  proved  by  a  nngU 
fact ;  or  a  dissertation  in  which  is  shown  that  those  Cal4e- 
liei  of  whom  Huneric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  cut  thu 
tongues,  ^»oke  miraeuloiu  all  the  remainder  of  their  days  ; 
fi^m  whence  is  deducted  the  eontequeneee  of  tkia  metade 
against  the  Arians,  the  Soc:iniaus,  and  the  Deists,  and  par- 
ticularly against  the  author  of  Eroilius,  by  solving  their 
difficulties.'  It  bears  this  Epigraph ;  JEcce  Ego  odwura^ 
Honem  fadam  pmmlo  hmc,  miracido  gratuU  et  atttpendo* 
There  needs  no  farther  account  of  this  book  than  the  title. 

The  cause  of  religion  is  huxi  by  stupid  advocates. 

THE  GOOD  ADVICE   OF    AZT    OLD   LITEEA&V   SIHXKR. 

Authors  of  moderate  capacity  have  unceasinfly  barras- 
sed  the  public;  and  have  at  length  been  remembered  ofaly 
by  the  number  of  wretched  volumes  their  unhappy  indus- 

S'  has  produced.  Such  as  an  author  was  the  Ahb^  da 
aroUes,  the  subject  of  this  article,  otherwise  a  ommC 
estimable  and  ingenious  man,  and  the  father  of  print^xiUe^ 
tors. 

This  Abb6  was  a  most  egregious  scribbler ;  and  so  loc^ 
mented  with  violent  fits  of  pnnting,  that  he  even  printed 
lists  and  catak>gues  of  his  friends.  I  have  even  seeih  at 
the  end  of  one  of  his  works  a  list  of  names  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  given  him  books.  He  printed  his  vrorka  at 
his  own  expense,  as  the  booksellers  had  unanimously  de-» 
creed  this.  Menage  used  to  say  of  his  works,  '  The 
reason  why  I  esteem  the  productions  of  the  Abb6  is,  for 
the  singular  neatness  of  their  bindings ;  he  embellishes 
them  so  beautifully,  that  the  eye  finds  pleasure  in  them. 
On  a  book  of  his  versions  of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial,  ihia 
Critic  wrote,  Eptgranu  againat  'MartiaL  Latieriy.  fer 
want  of  employment,  our  Abb^  began  a  translation  of  the 
Bible ;  but  having  inserted  the  notes  of  the  visionary  Isaac 
de  la  Peyrere,  the  work  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical court.  He  was  also  an  abundant  writer  in  veme, 
and  exultingly  told  a  poet,  that  his  verses  cost  him  little : 
*  They  cost  you  what  they  are  worth,'  replied  the  sarcas- 
tic critic.  De  Marolles  in  his  Memoira  bitterly  oomplaina 
of  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  his  contemporaries ;  and 
savs,  that  in  spite  of  the  little  favours  shown  to  him  by  the 
put>tic,  he  has  nevertheless  published,  by  an  accurate  cat- 
culaiion,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  verses !  'Yet  this  was  not  the  heav- 
iest of  his  literary  sins.  He  is  a  proof  that  a  translatoi 
may  perfectly  understand  the  language  of  lus  orignal,  aao 
yet  produce  an  exifcrsble  translation. 

In  the  esriy  psrt  of  his  lifd  this  unlucky  author  had  not 
been  without  ambition ;  it  was  only^when  disapopissted  im 
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htt  political  projects  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
literauire.  A»  he  was  incapable  of  attempting  onginal 
compoaitioo,  he  became  known  by  his  detestable  versions. 
He  wroce  above  eighty  volumes,  which  have  never  found 
&voar  in  the  eyes  of  the  critics ;  yet  his  traoalationa  are 
Boi  wixboot  their  use,  though  they  never  retain  bv  any 
chance  a  nigle  passase  of  toe  spirit  of  their  originals. 

The  most  remarfcable  anecdote  respecting  these  transla- 
tiona  i8,that  whenever  this  honest  translator  came  to  a  diffi> 
cull  passage,  he  wrote  in  the  margin  *  I  have  not  translated 
this  passage,  because  it  is  ray  difficult,  and  in  truth  I 
could  never  understand  it.'  lie  persisted  to  the  last  in 
his  nmnterrupicd  amusement  of  printing  books,  and  his 
readers  havii^  k»g  ceased,  he  was  MnnpeUed  to  present 
ibem  to  his  friends,  who,  probably,  were  not  his  readers. 
Afier  a  literary  existence  erf*  forty  years,  he  nve  the  duI^ 
lie  a  work  not  destitute  of  entertainment  in  nis  own  Me* 
moirs,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  relations  and  aU  his  Ulus* 
trioos  friends.  The  singular  posUcript  to  his  Epistle  Do> 
dacaiory  contains  excellent  advice  for  aolhon. 

*  I  have  omitted  to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  advise  any  one 
of  my  relatives  or  friends  to  apply  himself  as  I  have  done 
to  study,  an<i  particularly  to  the  composition  of  books,  if  he 
thinks  th«t  will  add  to  his  fame  or  fortune.  I  am  persua- 
ded that  of  all  persons  m  the  kuigdom,  none  are  more  neg* 
Itfcted  than  those  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  bt^ 
erarure.  The  sasall  number  of  successful  persons  in  that 
dasa  tat  present  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  two  or  three) 
should  not  impose  on  one's  understanding,  nor  any  conso- 
qoence  from  them  be  drawn  in  favour  of  others.  I  know 
how  it  is  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  that  of  several 
amADgst  you,  as  well  as  by  many  who  are  now  no  more, 
and  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  Believe  me,  gentle- 
men [  to  pretend  to  the  favours  of  fortune  it  is  cHiiy  neces- 
sary to  reader  one's  self  useful,  and  to  be  supple  and  obse- 
quious to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  cremi  and  author^ 
tty  ;  to  be  baiKls<Mne  in  one's  person ;   to  adulate  the 

ti>werfol ;  to  smile,  while  you  suffer  from  them  every 
ind  of  ridicule  and  contempt  whenever  they  shall  do  you 
the  hoooorto  amuse  themselves  with  vou;  never  to  be 
frightened  at  a  thousand  obstacles  which  may  be  opposed 
to  one ;  have  a  face  of  brass  and  a  heart  of  stone  ;  msolt 
worthy  men  who  are  persecuted  ;  rarely  venture  to  speak 
the  truth ;  appear  devout,  with  every  nice  scruple  of  reli- 
gion, while  at  the  same  time  every  dutv  must  be  abandoned 
when  tt  dashes  with  your  interest.  After  these  any  other 
accomplishment  is  indeed  superfluous/ 

MTrrKBIES,  MORALITIBS,  FAmCXS,  AWD  SOTTIBJ. 

The  origm  of  the  theatrical  representations  of  the  a»- 
•cients  has  oeen  traced  back  to  a  Grecian  stroller  in  a  cart 
magittg  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus.  Our  European  exhibi- 
tions, perhaps  as  rude  in  their  commencement,  were  like- 
wise for  a  long  time  devoted  to  pious  purposes,  under  the 
titles  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  &c.  Of  these  primo- 
val  composnioos  of  the  drama  of  modern  Europe,  I  have 
collected  some  anecdotes  and  some  spedmens. 

ft  appears  that  pilgrims  introduced  these  devout  spec* 
tades.  Those  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  or  oiher 
eoosecratad  places  composed  canticles  of  their  travels,  and 
amused  their  religious  fandes  by  interweaving  scenes  of 
which  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  other  objects  of  devotiop^ 
served  as  the  themes.  Menestrier  informs  us  that  these 
pilgrims  travelled  in  troops,  and  stood  in  the  public  streets, 
where  they  redted  their  poems,  with  thdr  staff  in  band : 
while  their  chaplets  and  cloaks,  covered  with  bhelJu  and 
images  of  various  cokxirs,  formed  a  pictures()ue  exliibition 
which  at  length  exdted  the  piety  of  the  dtixens  to  erect 
ooi^doaally  a  stage  on  an  extensive  spot  of  ground.  These 
spectades  served  as  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the 
peimla.  80  attractire  were  these  gross  exhibiitoiis  in  the 
dark  ages,  that  thejr  formed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  reception  wmch  was  given  to  pnnces  when  they  en- 


When  the  Mysteries  were  performed  at  a  more  im- 
proved period,  the  actors  were  distinguiiihed  characters, 
and  frequently  consisted  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  who  incorporated  themselves  under  the 
title  MComfreretde  la  Paman.  Their  productions  were 
divided,  not  mto  acts,  but  into  different  days  of  performance, 
and  they  were  performed  in  the  open  plain.  This  was  at 
least  confbrmaUe  to  the  critical  precept  of  that  mad  kn'ght 
whose  opinioB  is  noticed  by  Pope.  It  appears  bv  a  if s  in 
the  HaHetan  library  quoted  by  Warton,  that  they  were 
iboivht  to  eontribote  wo  much  to  the  information  and  in- 


struction of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  Popes  granted  a 
pardon  of  ode  thousand  days  to  every  person  who  resorted 
peaceably  tu  the  plays  performed  in  the  Whiisun-week  at 
Chester,  beginning  with  the '  Creation,'  and  ending  with 
the  <  General  Judgment.'  These  were  performed  at  the 
expense  of  the  diflerent  corporations  of  that  dly,  and  the 
reader  may  smile  at  these  ludicrous  combinations.  *  Tba 
Creation'  was  performed  bv  the  Drapers :  the  *  Deluge'  by 
the  Dyers;  'Abraham,  Melchisedek,  and  Lot,  by  the 
Barters:  <  The  Purificaiioa,'  by  the  Blacksmiths  :  «  The 
Last  Supper'  by  the  Bakers :  the  *  Resurrection'  by  the 
Skinners  ;  and  the  <  Ascension'  by  the  Tailors.  In  these 
pieces  the  actors  represented  the  person  of  the  Almighty 
without  being  sensible  of  the  gross  impiety.  So  unskilful 
were  they  in  this  infancy  of  uie  theatrical  art,  that  very 
serious  consequences  were  produced  by  their  ridiculous 
blunders  and  ill  managed  machinery.  In  the  <  History  oi 
the  French  Theatre,'  vol.  ii,  p.  285,  the  following  singular 
anecdotes  are  preserved,  concerning  a  Mystery  which  took 
up  several  days  in  the  performance. 

<  In  the  year  1437,  when  Conrad  Bayeri  bishop  of  Metx. 
caused  the  Mvstery  of  "  The  Passion''  to  be  represented 
on  the  plain  of  Veximel  near  that  city,  God  was  an  old 
gentlemanj  named  Mr  Nicholas  Neulchatel  of  Touiaine, 
curate  ol*  Saint  Victory  of  Metx,  and  who  was  very  near 
expiring  00  the  cross  had  he  not  been  timely  assistml.  He 
was  so  enfeebled  that  it  was  agreed  another  priest  should 
be  placed  on  the  cross  the  next  dav,  to  finish  tne  represen- 
tation of  the  person  crucified,  and  which  was  done ;  at  the 
same  time  the  said  Mr  Nicholas  undertook  to  perform 
**  The  Resurrection,"  which  being  a  less  difficult  task,  he 
did  it  admirably  well.'— Another  priest,  whose  name  was 
Mr  John  de  Nicey,  curate  of  Metrange,  personated  Judas, 
and  ho  had  like  to  have  been  stifled  while  he  hung  6n  the 
tree,  for  his  neck  slipped  ;  this  being  at  length  luckily  per- 
ceived, he  was  quicaiv  cut  down  and  recovered. 

John  Bouchet,  in  bis  *  Annalei  d'Aquitaine,'  a  work 
which  contains  many  curious  circumstances  of  the  times, 
written  with  that  agreeaUe  simplicity  which  characterises 
the  old  writers,  informs  us,  that  in  1486  he  saw  played  and 
exhibited  in  Mysteries  by  persons  of  Poitiers, '  The  Nativ- 
ity, Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,'  in  great  triumph 
and  splendour ;  there  were  assembled  on  this  occasion 
most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring 


We  will  now  examine  the  Mysteries  themselves.  I 
prefer  for  this  purpose  to  give  a  specimen  from  the  French, 
which  are  livefier  than  our  own.  It  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise to  the  reader,  that  my  versions  being  in  prose  will 
probably  lose  much  of  that  quaint  expression  and  vulgar 
naiveU  which  prevail  through  the  originals,  written  in  oc- 
tosvllobic  verses. 

6ne  of  these  Mysteries  has  for  its  subject  the  electioo 
of  an  Apostle  to  supply  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas.  A 
dignity  so  awful  is  conferred  in  the  meanest  manner  it  is 
pOss.ole  to  conceive  ;  it  is  done  by  drawing  two  straws,  ol 
which  he  who  gets  the  longest  becomes  the  Apostle. 
Louis  Chocquet  was  a  favcN-ite  composer  of  these  religious 
performances ;  when  he  attempts  the  pathetic  he  has  con- 
stantly recourse  to  devils ;  but,  as  these  characters  are 
sustained  with  little  propriety,  his  pathos  succeeds  in  rais- 
ing a  hiugh.  In  the  following  dialogue  Anne  and  Caia- 
phas  are  introduced  conversmg  about  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  John  :— 

*  Amrx. 

*  I  remember  them  once  very  honest  people  They  have 
often  brought  their  fish  to  my  house  to  selL 

*  GAIAPBAS. 

<Is  this  true? 

(  AMlfK. 

<  By  Ood  li  to  true ;  my  servants  remember  them  very  welL 
To  live  more  at  their  esse  they  have  left  off  business ;  or  per* 
baps  they  were  in  want  of  customers.  Since  thu  time  they 
have  followed  Jesus,  thst  wicked  heretic,  who  has  taught  them 
magk ;  the  fellow  understands  necromancy,  and  is  the  great 
est  magician  alive,  as  far  as  Rome  Itself.* 

Saint  John  attacked  by  the  satellites  of  Doniitiani 
amongst  whom  the  author  has  phu:ed  Longinus  and  Patro- 
chus,  gives  regular  answers  to  their  insulting  interrogator 
ries.  Some  «*  these  I  shall  transcribe,  but  leave  to  the 
reader's  conjectures  tho  replies  of  the  Saint,  which  are  not 
difficult  to  anticipate. 

'  PAATHEMIA. 

*  You  tell  us  strange  things,  \o  say  there  |fl  buupua  GpdJp 
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*  L01VOINI78. 

*  I«  it  any  where  said  that  we  mvu*  believe  your  old  pro- 
phcM  (with  whom  your  memory  seems  overbunleaed)  to  be 
more  perfect  than  our  Gods  ? 

*  PATROCLUt. 

'  You  must  be  very  cunning  to  maintain  impoeaibllities.  Now 
listen  to  me :  Is  it  possible  that  a  rirgin  can  bring  forth  a  child 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  virgin  ? 

'  DOMITIAN. 

*  Will  you  not  change  these  foolish  sentiments  ?  Would  you 
pervert  us  ?  Will  you  not  convert  yourself?  Lords!  you  per- 
ceive now  very  clearly  what  an  obstinate  fellow  this  is!  There- 
fore let  him  be  stript  and  put  into  a  great  caldron  ofboiling  olL 
Let  him  die  at  the  Latin  Gate. 

*  PKSART. 

*  The  great  devil  of  hell  fetch  roe  if  I  dont  Latinise  him 
well.  Never  shall  they  bear  at  the  Latin  Gate  any  one  sing 
■0  well  as  he  shall  sing. 

*  TORNEAI7. 

*  I  dare  Tenture  to  nay  he  won't  complain  of  being  fhizen. 

'  PATROCLUa. 

*  Frita,  nui  quick ;  bring  wood  and  coals,  and  make  the  cal- 
dron ready. 

■  FRITA. 

'  I  promiae  him,  if  he  has  the  gout  or  the  keh,  he  will  soon 
fee  rid  of  them.* 

St  John  dies  a  oerfect  martyr,  resighed  to  the  boiling  oil 
and  eroM  jesta  of  Patroclua  and  Longinus.  One  is  aston- 
ished in  the  present  tiroes  at  the  excessive  absurdity  and 
indeed  blasphemy  which  the  writers  oT  these  moralities 
permitted  toemselTes,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
were  permitted  by  an  audienceconaistingof  a  whole  town. 
An  extract  from  the  *  Mystery  of  Saint  Dennis*  is  in  the 
<  Duke  tie  la  Valliere's  *  Bibliothcque  du  Theatre  Francois 
depuis  son  origine.    Dresde  1768.'  • 

The  emperor  Doroirian,  irritated  against  the  Christians, 
persecutes  them  and  thus  addresses  one  of  bis  courtiers  : 

*  Seigneurs  Remains,  J*al  en-  Roman  lords.  I  understand 

temlu 
Que  d*un  crucifix,  d'un  pendu,  That  of  a  crucified  hanged  roan 
On  fnit  un  Dieu  par  notre  ero>  They  make  a  God  in  our  king- 

pire  dom, 

Sans  ce  qu^on  le  nous  daigna  Without  even  deigning  to  ask 

dire.*  our  jicrmission. 

He  then  orders  an  oflicer  to  seize  on  Denpis  in  Franco. 
When  this  officer  arrives  at  Paris  the  inhabitants  acquaint 
him  of  the  rapid  and  grotesque  prugreas  of  this  future 
•ajnt:—- 


*Sire,  f1  precha  un  Dieu  a  Paris 
Qui  fiUt  lous  lea  mouls  et  les 

vauls. 
II  va  k  cheval  s^  cheTauIs. 

n  fait  et  defait  tout  enaemble. 

n  vit,  il  meun,  il  sue,  U  trem- 
ble 

II  pleura,  il  Tk,  il  veille,  et 
doru 

II  estjeuna  ec  Tienjc,  foible  ec 
tan. 

n  fait  d*un  coq  une  poulette. 

II  jeue  dee  arts  de  roulette 

Ou  Je  ne  seals  que  ca  pent 


Sir,  he  preaches  a  Ood  at  Paris 
Who  haa  made  mountain  and 

valley. 
He  goes  a  horseback  without 

horses, 
He  does  and  undoes  at  once. 
He  lives,  he  diea,  he  sweats,  he 

trembles. 
He    weeps,    he  teughs,    he 

wakes  and  sleeps. 
He  is  young  ana  old,  weak 

and  strong. 
He  turns  a  cock  into  a  hen. 
He  knows  how  to  conjure  with 

cup  and  ball, 
Or  I  do  not  know  who  this  can 

be. 


Another  of  these  admirers  aays,  evidently  alluding  to  the 
right  of  baptism,— 

*  Sire,  oyes  que  fak  co  fbl  Sir,  hear  what  this  mad  priest 

prestre :  does ; 

n  prend  de  I'yaue  en  une  He  takes  water  out  of  a  ladle, 

escuelo, 
Et  gets  auz  gens  aur  la  car-  And,  throwing  k  at  people^s 

vele,  heada. 

El  dii  que  paitant  aonc  aau-  He  says  that  whan  they  depart 

v6s  !>  they  are  aaved ! 

This  piece  then  proceeds  to  entertain  the  ipectatora 
with  the  tortures  of  Saint  Dennis,  and  at  length,  when 
more  than  dead^  they  mercifudy  behead  him :— 4he  Saint, 
after  his  decapitation,  rises  very  quietly,  takes  his  head 
under  his  arm,  and  walks  off  the  stage  in  all  the  dignity  of 
aiarfyrdoa. 

It  IS  justly  obeerred  by  Bayle  on  these  wretched  repre* 
•entatjons,  that  while  they  prohibited  the  people  from  medi- 
Uiing  on  the  sacred  history  in  the  book  which  contains  it 
m  alTita  puritj  and  truth,  they  permitted  them  to  aee  it  on 


the  theatre  sullied  with  a  thousand  gross  inTentioiis,  whack 
were  expressed  in  the  most  vulgar  manner  and  in  a  farcicai 
style.  Warton,  with  his  usual  elegance,  observes,—-*  To 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  great  picture 
of  human  foUies  which  the  unpolished  ages  of  Kurope 
hold  up  to  our  view,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  tbas  tbe 
people  who  were  fcN-bidden  to  read  the  events  of  the  sacred 
nistory  in  the  Bible,  in  which  they  are  faithfully  and  beao* 
tifully  related,  should  at  the  same  time  be  permitted  to  aoo 
them  represented  on  the  stage  disgraced  with  the  grooecsl 
impropnetics,  corrupted  wiin  inventions  and  additknoa  d 
the  most  ridiculous  kind,  sullied  with  impurities,  aod  «a- 
pressed  in  the  language  and  gesticulations  of  the  lowest 
farce.'  Elsewhere  he  philosophically  observes,  that,  how- 
ever, they  had  their  use,  <  not  only  in  teaching  the  ^rea 
truths  of  scripture  to  men  who  could  not  read  the  Bible 
but  in  abolishing  the  barbarous  attachment  to  militaiT 
games  and  the  bloody  contentions  of  the  tournament,  «  bicn 
had  so  long  prevailed  as  the  sole  species  of  populai  smause- 
mcnt.  Rude,  and  even  ridiculous  as  the^  were,  tbey 
softened  the  manners  of  the  people  by  divenmg  tbe  public 
attention  to  spectacles  in  which  the  mind  was  coorerned, 
and  by  creating  a  regard  for  other  arts  than  those  of  bodily 
strength  and  savage  valour.' 

Myvtena  are  to  be  disiin|^uished  from  Aferaftses,  nad 
Fareta^  and  SoUUa.  MeraUHet  are  dialogues  where  lbs 
interlocutors  represented  feigned  or  alleiforical  persoBSgee. 
FareeB  were  more  exactly  what  their  title  indicates :  ob- 
scene, gross,  and  dissolute  representations,  where  both 
th^  actions  and  words  are  alike  reprehensible. 

The  SoUiea  were  more  farcical  than  farce,  and  freqocotly 
had  the  licentiousness  of  pasquinades.  I  shall  give  ma  in- 
genious specimen  of  one  of  the  moralities.  This  mmrmhtj 
IS  entitled  *  The  Condemnation  of  Feasts,  to  the  Praise 
of  Diet  and  Sobriety  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Human  Body." 

The  perils  of  jgorging  form  the  present  subject.  Towards 
the  close  is  a  trial  between  Feaating  and  Svvper.  They 
are  summoned  before  Experience,  the  Lord  C5hief  Justice! 
FeoMting  and  Supper  are  accused  of  having  murdered 
four  persons  by  force  of  gorging  them.  Experience  cos^ 
demns  Feaating  to  the  gallows ;  and  his  executKtner  is 
Diet.  F^uuling  asks  for  a  father  confessor,  and  makes  a 
public  confession  of  so  many  crimes,  such  numerous  rcn» 
vulsions,  apoplexies,  headAiches,  stomach-qualms,  &,c, 
which  h»ihas  occasioned,  that  his  executioner  Diet  m  a 
rage  stops  his  mouth,  puts  the  cord  about  his  neck,  and 
strangles  him.  Supper  is  onW  condemned  to  loed  hxs 
handa  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  to  hinder  him  from 
putting  too  many  diahes  on  table :— he  is  also  bound  over 
not  to  approach  Dinner  Uto  near,  and  to  be  placed  at  the 
distance  of  six  hours'  walking  under  pain  of  death.  Svp^ 
per  felicitates  himself  on  his  escape,  ajid  swears  to  obserre 
with  scrupulous  exactness  the  mitigated  sentence. 

The  Moralities  were  allegorical  dramas,  whose  tedious- 
ness  seems  to  have  delighted  a  barbarous  people  not  yet 
accustomed  to  perceive  that  what  waa  obvious  might  be 
omitted  to  great  advantage :  like  children,  ever3r  tbiiijg  nrast 
be  told  in  such  an  age :  their  own  unexerctsed  imagiiMUioa 
cannot  supply  any  th'mg. 

Of  the  farces  the  licentiousness  is  extreme,  but  their 
pleasantry  and  their  humour  are  not  contemptible.  Tbo 
*  Village  Law)rer,'  which  ia  never  exhibited  on  oar  ala^ 
without  producing  the  broadeat  mirth,  originates  amom^ 
these  ancient  drolleries.  The  hunwrom  incident  of  tbe 
shepherd,  who,  having  stolen  his  master's  sheep,  is  adrised 
by  his  lawyer  only  to  reply  to  his  judge  by  numicking  tb« 
bleating  or  a  sheep,  and  when  the  lawyer  m  return  daioM 
his  fee  pays  him  by  no  other  coin,  is  disooTered  ki  thes« 
ancient  farces.  Brueys  got  up  the  ancient  farce  of  the  *P^ 
imn*  in  1702,  and  we  borrowed  it  firom  him. 

They  had  another  species  of  drama  still  broader  than 
Farce,  and  more  strongly  featured  by  the  grossneos,  tbe 
severity,  and  personality  of  satire  >— these  were  cih.e4 
Sottiea,  cf  which  the  following  one  I  find  in  the  Diike  de 
la  Valliere's  *  Bibliotheqoe  du  Theatre  Francois.' 

The  actors  come  on  the  stage  with  their  fbols'-caps  each 
wanting  Die  right  ear,  and. begin  with  stringing  saiiricel 
proverbs,  till  after  drinking  freely,  they  discover  that  their 
fools*<caps  want  the  right  ear.  They  call  on  their  old 
grandmother  Sottie  (or  Folly,)  who  advises  them  to  take 
op  some  trade.  She  introduces  this  progeny  of  bar  fooln 
to  hm  irior/d,  who  takes  them  into  his  servics.  Tbe 
World  tiir«  their  skiH,  and  is  much  displeased  with  their 
work.  The  CoMcr-foo'  pinches  his  feet  bT  maknif  tbe 
shoes  too  small :  the  7\is{or*fool  hangt  Nia  coau  lay 
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looae  or  too  tight  .aboat  him ;  the  JVissf-fool  lays  hit  mut- 
MS  eifher  too  short  or  too  tedious.  They  all  a^ee  that 
the  PTorid  does  not  know  what  he  wants,  aiid  must  be 
sick,  and  prevail  on  him  to  get  some  advice  from  a  physi- 
ciaiu  Tho  Warid  obligineiy  sends  what  is  required  to  an 
Urino^loetor,  vHio  instantly  pronounces  that  Mhe  W<n-ld 
is  a«  mad  as  a  March  hare  !*  He  comes  to  visit  his  pa- 
bent,  aad  pots  a  ^ir^Mi  many  questions  on  his  unhappy 
stale.  The  Wmid  replies,  *  that  whst  roost  troubles  his 
head  is  the  idea  of  a  new  deluge  by  fire,  which  must  one 
day  consume  him  to  powder;  on  which  the  Physician 
gives  this  answer: — 


■  EifiB  Donlites-m  pour  cela? 

Moode^  ta  OS  IB  (ronbles  pas 

Devoir  ee  larrons  atirapars 
Vendre  et  acheter  benefices  ; 
Led  ea&ns  en  bras  dss  Moar> 

ices 
EMn  Abb6s,   Eveques,  Prl- 

eurs, 
CSirvaucber  tree  bien  les  deux 

•eeors, 
Tuer  les  gens  pom  i^urs  plai. 

wkr%, 
Jouer    le  Isur,  I^aumiJ  sai- 


Donncr  aax  fiaiieurs  audi- 
ence, 

Fatre  la  gnerrs  h,  tome  on- 
trance 

Potir  ua  rien  antra  lea  chraa- 


And  von  really  trouble  your* 

selrabootthis? 
Oh  World !  you  do  not  trouble 

yourself  about 
Seeing  those  iBpudent  rascals 
Selling  and  buying  livinasf 
Children  in  Che  anna  of  iheir 

nurses 
Made   Abbots,  Bishops,   and 

Fnois, 
Intriguing  with  glr^s, 

Killing  people  for  Iheir  plea- 
sures. 

Minding  their  own  InteresU, 
and  seizing  on  what  belongs 
to  another, 

Lending  iheir  ears  to  flatterers. 

Making    war,  exterminating 

war, 
For   a  bubble  among  chris- 
nciw .'  lians  I 

The  World  takes  leave  of  his  physician,  but  reuina  his 
advice :  and  to  cure  his  fits  of  melancholy  gives  himself 
UP  entirely  to  the  direction  of  his  fools.  In  a  word,  the 
Waarld  dresses  himself  in  the  coat  and  cap  of  FoUy,  and 
he  becomes  as  gay  and  as  ridiculoos  as  the  rest  of  the 
fools. 

This  JSottis  was  represented  in  the  year  1534. 

Sodi  was  the  rage  for  mysteries,  that  Ren^  lyAntoa. 
King  of  Naples  ami  Sicily,  and  Count  of  Provence,  haa 
them  represented  with  all  posaible  magnificence,  and  made 
there  a  very  serious  occupation.  Beins  in  Provence,  and 
having  received  letters  from  his  son  the  Prince  of  Gala- 
bria^  who  asked  him  for  an  immediate  aid  of  men,  he  re- 
plied, that  be  had  a  very  different  matter  in  hand,  for  he 
was  folly  employed  in  settling  the  order  of  a  mystery-»m 

Mr  Stnitt  in  his  '  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  En- 
gltsh,'  has  given  a  description  of  the  stage  in  England 
when  mysteries  were  the  only  theatrical  performances. 
Vol.  iii,  p  ISO. 

*  In  the  early  dawn  of  literature,  and  when  the  sacred 
mysteries  were  the  only  theatrical  peHbrmances,  what  is 
now  cafled  the  stage  did  then  consist  of  three  several 
plaifbnns,  or  stages  raised  one  above  another.  On  the 
uppermost  sat  tM  Pder  Ctdutitf  surrounded  with  his 
Angeb ;  on  the  second  appeared  the  Holy  Sainls,  and 
{lonfied  men;  and  the  last  and  lowest  was  occupied  bv 
mere  men  who  had  not  yet  passed  from  this  transitory  life 
lo  the  regions  of  eternity.  On  one  side  of  this  lowest 
plaifom  was  the  resemblance  of  a  dark  pitchy  cavern 
ttom  whence  issued  appearance  of  fire  and  flames:  and 
wlwtt  it  was  necessary,  the  audience  were  treated  with 
hideoiM  yellings  and  notws  as  imitative  of  the  bowlings  and 
cries  of  the  wretched  souls  tormented  by  the  relrntleas  de- 
■MQs.  Protn  this  jrawntng  cave  the  devils  thenwelves  con- 
stantly ascended  to  delight  and  to  instruct  the  spectators : 
—to  delight,  because  they  were  usually  the  greatest  jes- 
tsrs  and  baflboas  that  then  apfieared ;  and  to  instruct,  for 
that  tbej  Created  die  wretched  mortals  who  were  delivered 
to  them  w^b  the  atmoat  cruelty,  warning  thereby  all  men 
earefiilly  lo  avoid  the  &IKng  mto  the  ciatches  of  such  har- 
dened and  remorseless  sphits.'  An  anecdote  relating  to 
aa  Eogfisir  mystery  presents  a  curious  specimen  or  the 
nanoeri  of  oar  comtry,  which  then  could  admit  of  such  a 
reprsseacation ;  the  simplicity,  if  not  the  libertinism  of  the 
t^  was  great.  *  A  play  was  acted  in  one  of  the  principal 
aliei  of  England,  under  the  direction  of  the  tradmg  coro- 
paairn  of  that  dtv,  before  a  mmierous  assembly  of  both 
'  I  Jmm  and  Sve  appeared  on  the  stage  en> 


tiraly  naked,  performed  their  whole  part  in  the  representa^ 
lioB  of  EdcBi  to  the  ieqp«Dt's  temptation,  to  the  eating  of 


the  forbidden  fruit,  the  perceiving  of,  and  conversing  about 
their  nakedness,  and  to  the  aupplying  of  fig-leavea  to 
cover  it.*  Warton  obaervea  they  had  the  authority  of 
acripture  for  such  a  repreaentation,  and  they  gave  matters 
iust  as  they  found  them  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis. 
The  foUowine  article  will  afford  the  reader  a  specimen  of 
an  EUgant  Morality. 

LOVS   ASO  rOLLY,  IN  AHOICZTT  MORAUTT. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  Moralities  was  composed  by 
Louise  L'Ab6  ;  the  Aspasia  of  ^yons  in  1550,  adored  by 
her  contemporaries.  With  no  extraordinary  beauty,  she 
however  displayed  the  fascination  of  classical  learning, 
and  a  vein  of  vernacular  poetry  refined  and  fanciful.— 
To  accomplishments  so  various  she  added  the  singular  one 
of  distinguishing  herself  by  a  military  spirit,  and  was  nick- 
named Captain  Louise.  She  was  a  fine  rider  and  a  fine 
lutaiiist.  She  presided  in  the  assemb'ies  of  persons  of  litera- 
ture and  distinction :  married  t9  a  rope-manufacturer,  she 
was  called  Ijg  beUe  CordUre,  and  her  name  is  still  perpet- 
uated by  that  of  the  street  she  lived  in.  Her  anagram 
was  BeUe  a  Soy, —But  she  was  beiU  also  for  others.  Her 
MoroU  in  one  point  were  not  correct,  but  her  taste  was 
never  sross :  the  ashes  of  her  perishable  graces  may  pre* 
serve  themselves  sacred  from  our  severity ;  but  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  genius  may  still  delight. 

Her  Morality  entitled  *Debat  de  Folie  et  d' Amour — 
The  contest  of  Love  and  FoUy*  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
and  contains  six  mythological  or  allegorical  personage!.— 
This  division  resembles  our  fivo  acts,  which  soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  Morality,  became  generally  prao- 

In  the  first  part.  Lave  snd  Folly  arrive  at  the  same  mo- 
ment at  the  gale  of  Jupiter's  palace,  to  a  festival  to  which 
he  had  invited  the  Guds.  Fwly  observing  Z/nw  just  going 
to  step  in  at  the  hail  of  the  festivsl,  pushed  him  away  and 
entered  in  first.  jLoee  is  enraged,  but  Folly  insists  on  her 
precedency.  Love,  perceiving  there  was  no  reasoning 
with  Folly t  bends  his  bow  and  shoots  aa  arrow ;  but  sha 
baffled  his  attempt  b^  renderins  herself  invisible.  She  in 
her  turn  becomes  furious,  falls  on  the  boy,  tearing  out 
his  eyes,  and  then  covers  them  with  a  bandage  which 
could  not  be  taken  off. 

In  the  second  part.  Love,  in  despair  for  having  lost  his 
si^ht,  implores  the  assistance  of  his  mother ;  she  tries  in 
vam  to  undo  the  magic  fillet ;  the  knots  are  never  to  be 
united ! 

In  the  third  part,  Venus  presents  herself  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  of  Jupiter  to  complain  of  the  outrage  committed 
bv  /W(y  on  her  son.  Jupiter  commands  Fatty  to  appesr. 
^be  replies,  that  though  she  has  reasons  to  justify  herself, 
she  will  not  venture  to  plead  her  cause,  as  she  is  apt  to 
speak  too  much,  or  omit  what  waa  material.  FoUy  asks 
for  a  counsellor,  and  chooses  Mercury ;  Apollo  is  selec- 
ted by  Venus.  The  fourth  part  consists  of^a  long  disner- 
tation  between  Jupiter  and  Looe,  on  the  marner  of  loving. 
Love  advises  Jupiter,  if  he  wishes  to  taste  of  truest  happi- 
ness, to  descend  on  earth,  to  lay  down  sll  bis  majesty  and 
pomp ;  and,  in  the  figure  of  a  mere  mortal,  to  seek  topive 
pleasure  to  some  beautiful  maiden :  *  Then  wilt  thou  feel 
quite  another  contentment  than  that  thou  hast  hitherto  en- 
joyed :  instead  of  a  single  pleasure  it  will  be  doubled*:  for 
there  is  as  much  pleasure  to  be  loved  as  to  love.'  Jupiter 
afi^rees  that  this  may  be  true,  but  he  thinks  that  to  attain  to 
this  requires  too  much  time,  too  much  trouble,  too  many 
attentions, — and  that  af^rall  it  is  not  worth  them! 

In  the  fi(\h  part,  Apollo,  the  advocate  for  Venua,  in  a 
long  pleading  demands  justice  against  FoUy.  The  Gods, 
seduced  by  his  eloquence,  show  by  their  indignation  that 
they  would  condemn  FoUy  without  hearing  her  advocate 
Mercury.  But  Jupiter  commands  silence,  and  Mercury 
replies.  His  pleading  is  as  Ions  as  the  adverse  party's, 
and  his  arguments  in  favour  oS  FoUy  are  so  plausible,  mat 
when  he  concludes  his  address,  the  cods  are  divided  in 
opinion ;  some  espouse  the  cause  of  Lotw,  and  some  that 
mFoUy.  Jupiter,  afVer  trying  in  vain  to  make  them  agree 
together,  pronounces  this  award  :— 

'  On  account  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  your  dia- 
pntes  and  the  diversity  of  your  opinions,  we  have  suspend- 
ed your  contest  from  this  day  to  three  times  seven  times 
nme  centuries.  In  the  mean  time  we  command  you  to 
live    amicably  together,  without   tnioring  one  another. 

FVly  shall  lead  Love,  and  take  him  whithersoever  he 
pleases ;  and  when  restored  to  his  sight,  af\er  coosulting 
the  Fatea,  sentence  shall  be  pronounced.' 
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Many  beauiiful  conceptions  are  scattered  in  this  elegant 
morality.  It  has  given  birth  to  subsequent  iiniiaiioos ;  it 
was  too  original  aiM  playful  an  idea  not  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  poets.  To  this  morality  we  perhaps  owe  the  pane- 
gyric ot  Folijf  by  Erasmus,  and  the  l^me  and  Ihil^  of  La 
Fontaine. 

&ELiaX0I7l  irOI7TKLLETTSS. 

I  shall  notice  a  class  of  very  singular  works,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  romance  has  been  called  in  to  render  religion 
more  attractive  to  certain  healed  imaginations. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  was  published  a  little  book  of 
prayet «,  accompanied  by  Jigurea,  both  of  a  very  uncom- 
mon nature  for  a  religious  publication.  It  offers  loo  cu- 
rious objects  to  pass  over  in  silence.  It  is  entilied  Hortu- 
Ut»  AnimtB  cum  Oratiunculit  a/(yia6v«  wperaddUU  qu<B  in 
jnioribvt  JJbria  non  haberUur. 

It  is  A  small  octavo  en  /ettret  Chlhiquet  printed  by  J<^n 
Grunninger,  1500.  *  A  garden,'  says  the  author,  *  which 
abounds  wiih  flowers  for  the  pleasure  of  the  soul  -^  but 
Marchand  tells  us  they  are  full  of  poison. 

In  spite  of  his  fine  promises,  the  chief  part  of  these  niedita- 
tions  are  as  puerile  as  they  are  superstitious.  This  we 
might  excuse,  because  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  times  allowed  such  things;  but  the^^«re«  which  ac- 
company the  work  are  to  bo  condemned  in  all  ages ;  one 
represents  Saint  Ursula  and  some  of  her  eleven  thousand 
virgins,  with  alt  the  licentious  inventions  of  an  Aretine. 
What  strikes  the  ear  does  not  so  much  irritate  the  senseii, 
observes  the  sage  Horace,  as  what  is  presented  in  all  ita 
nudity  to  the  eye.  One  df  these  designs  is  only  ridicu- 
lous :  David  is  represented  as  examining  Bathsheba  bath- 
ing, while  Cupid  hovering  round  him  throws  bis  dart,  and 
with  a  malicious  smile  triumphs  in  his  success :  we  have 
had  manv  gross  and  strange  designs  like  this.  There  is 
a  laughable  picture  in  a  village  in  Holland,  in  which  Abra^ 
ham  appears  ready  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  by  a  loaded 
blunderbuss  ;  but  Ith  pioux  intention  is  entirely  frustrated 
by  an  aneel  urining  in  the  pan.  Something  similar  is  the 
design  of  another  painting,  in  which  the  Virgin  receives 
the  annunciation  of  the  an|;el  Gabriel  with  a  huge  chaplet 
of  beads  tied  round  her  waist,  reading  her  own  offices,  and 
kneeling  before  a  crucifix ;  or,  like  another  happv  inven- 
tion to  be  seen  on  an  altar-piece  at  Worms,  in  which  the 
Virgin  throws  Jesus  in  the  h«pper  of  a  mill,  while  from 
the  other  side  he  issues,  changed  into  little  morsels  of 
bread  with  which  the  priests  feast  the  people.  Matthison, 
a  modem  traveller,  describes  a  picture  in  a  church  at  Con- 
stance, called  the  Conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  An  old 
man  lies  on  a  cloud,  whence  he  darts  oat  a  vast  beam, 
which  passes  through  a  dove  hovering  just  below;  at  the 
end  of  a  beam  appears  a  large  transparent  egg,  in  which 
egg  is  seen  a  child  in  swaddling  clothes  with  a  glory  round 
it.  Mary  sits  leaning  in  an  arm  chair,  and  opens  her 
mouth  to  receive  the  egg. 

I  must  not  pass  unnoticed  in  this  article  a  production  as 
extravagant  in  its  design,  in  which  the  author  prided  him- 
self on  discussing  three  thousand  questions  ooocrming  his 
favourite  lady  Mary. 

The  publication  now  adverted  to  was  not  presented  to 
the  world  in  a  barbarous  age  and  in  a  barbarous  country, 
but  printed  at  Paris  in  166S.  It  bears  for  title,  Denote  SaU 
utahon  de9  Membrea  »aere9  du  Corpt  de  la  Olorieuee 
Vierge,  Mende  Dim.  That  is,  <A  Devout  Salutation 
of  the  Holy  Members  cf  the  Body  of  the  Gtorious  Virgin 
of  the  Mother  of  God.'  It  was  printed  and  published  with 
an  approbation  and  privilege !  which  is  more  strange  than 
the  work  iuelf.  Valois  reprobates  it  in  these  just  terms : 
(  What  would  Innocent  XI  have  done,  after  having  abol- 
ished the  shameful  Qfflee  of  the  ConcMtivn^  Indmlgeneet, 
Ifcc,  if  he  had  seen  a  volume  in  which  the  impertinent  de- 
votion of  that  visionary  monk  caused  to  be  printed,  with 
permission  of  his  superiors,  Meditations  on  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ?  Religion,  decency,  and 
good  sense,  are  Ihey  not  alike  wounded  by  such  an  extra- 
vsgance?*  In  the  Joomat  des  Scavans,  for  December 
170S,  I  find  a  specimen  of  these  atuulationi.  They  have 
preserved  the  most  decent  ones,  in  which  this  fanatic 
salutes  the  hair  and  the  eon  oTtJie  holy  Viirgin. 

Salutation  to  the  Hair 

<  I  salute  yon,  charming  hair  of  Maria!    Raji  of  the 

mvstical  sun !   Lines  of  the  centre  and  circumference  of 

aB  created  perfection  !  Veins  of  gold  of  the  mine  of  love ! 

ChaiDA  of  «^e  rr>*on  of  GikJ  !    P'W>r»  of  the  trre  of  life ! 


Rivuleu  of  the  fountain  of  Paradise !  Strings  ofth*  bow 
of  charity !  Nets  that  caught  Jesus,  and  shall  be  UMxi  m 
the  hunting-day  of  souls  !* 

Satuiation  to  the  Eon,  , 

( I  salute  ye,  intelligent  ears  of  Maria !  ve  ptcasdiwHi 
of  the  princes  of  the  poor  1  Tribunal  for  their  peiiiiaaM ; 
salvation  at  the  audience  of  the  miserable !  Umverai^  nl 
all  divine  wisdom !  Receivers  general  of  all  wards !  Ts 
are  pierced  with  the  rings  of  our  chains ;  ye  are  impcarlsd 
with  our  necessities !' 

The  images,  prints,  and  miniatures,  with  which  tha 
catholic  religion  has  occasion  lo  decorate  its  splendid  oero* 
monies,  have  frequently  been  consecrated  to  the  porposos 
of  love :  they  have  been  so  many  votive  off«rin|^  worthy 
to  have  been  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Idalia.  Pope 
Alexander  VI  had  the  images  of  the  Yir|m  made  to  repre- 
sent some  of  his  mistresses ;  the  famous  VanmEza,  his  Ga» 
vourite,  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  Santa  Maria  del  P<^ 
polo ;  and  Julia  Famese  furnished  a  subject  for  another 
Virgin.  The  same  genius  of  pious  gallantry  also  risiied 
our  country.  The  statuaries  made  the  aueen  of  Henry 
III  a  model  f(xr  the  ftce  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    He 


elsewhere  affirms,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  ceDeraJiy 
made  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  oueens  ofthe  ase, 
which,  no  doubt  produced  some  real  devotion  in  uxm 
courtiers. 
The  prayer-books  of  certain  pious  libertines  were  deoofw 
tavouri 


ated  with  the  portraits  of  their  favourite 
in  the  characters  of  saints,  and  even  of  the  Virgin  and 
Jesus.  This  scandatous  practice  was  particularly  nreva- 
If  nt  in  that  rei^  of  debauchery  in  France,  when  Hemy 
III  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  loose  hand.  In  a 
missal  once  appertaining  to  the  queen  of  Lewis  XII  may 
be  seen  a  mitred  ape,  giving  its  benediction  to  a  man  pro- 
strate before  it ;  a  keen  reproach  to  the  dergv  of  that  day. 
Charles  V,  however  pious  that  emperor  ulTected  to  be, 
had  a  missal  painted  lor  his  mistress  bv  the  great  Aihen 
Durer,  the  bonrders  of  which  are  crowded  with  extravagant 
grotesques,  consisting;  of  apes,  who  were  sometimes  ele- 


gantly sportive,  giving  clysters  to  one 
many  much  more  oOensive  attitudes,  not  adapted  to 
heighten  the  piety  of  the  Royal  Mistress.  This  roissnl  has 
two  French  verses  written  oy  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
does  not  s«em  to  have  been  ashamed  of  his  present.  The 
Italians  carried  this  taste  to  excess.  The  manners  of  our 
country  were  more  rarely  tainted  with  this  deplorable 
licentiousness,  although  I  have  observed  an  innocent  ten- 
dency towards  it,  by  examining  the  illuminated  inanQ-> 
scripts  of  our  ancient  metrical  romances :  while  we  admire 
the  vivid  colouring  of  these  splendid  manuscnpts,  the  < 


ous  observer  will  perceive  that  almost  «vory  heroine  is 
represented  in  a  state  which  appears  incompatinle  with  hct 
reputation  for  chastity.  Most  of  these  works  are,  I  be- 
lieve, of  French  origin, 

A  good  supplement  might  be  formed  to  religious  inde» 
ccncios  from  the  GoMen  Legend,  which  abounds  in  thenu 
Henry  Stephens's  Aptilogy  for  Herodotus  might  be  like- 
wise consulted  with  effect  for  the  same  purpose.  There 
is  a  siory  of  St  Mary  the  Egyptian,  who  was  perhaps  a 
looser  liver  than  Mary  Magoalen ;  mr  not  being  able  to 
pay  for  her  passage  to  Jeruatlem,  whether  she  waa  going 
to  adore  the  hoty  cross  and  sepulchre,  in  despair  sbn 
thought  of  sn  expedient  m  lieu  of  payment  to  the  ferryman, 
whicn  required  at  least  going  twice,  instead  of  once,  to 
Jerusalem  as  a  penitential  pilgrimage.  This  anecdoin 
presents  the  genuine  character  of  certain  deootees,  who 
would  have  formed  accomplished  methodists. 

Melchior  Inchofier,  a  Jesuit  published  a  book  to  vimfi- 
cate  the  miracle  of  a  Letter  which  the  Virgin  Mary  had 
addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Mcvsina ;  when  Kaod6 
brought  him  positive  pruofr  of  its  evident  forgery,  lachoflcr 
ingenuously  confessed  that  be  knew  it  was  an  impooture, 
but  that  he  had  dons  it  by  the  ordere  cf  bissiqMrisrs. 

This  same  Utter  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  Uke  a  dsn». 
lion  made  to  her  by  Louis  the  eleveuth  of  the  whale  raumif 
of  Boulogne,  retaming,  however,  for  Ait  own  use  tha  mo' 
nuea !  This  solemn  act  bears  the  date  ofthe  year  1478. 
ano  is  entitled  <  Conveyance  of  Louis  the  eleventh  to  the 
Virgm  of  Boulogne  of  the  right  and  title  of  the  &ef  and 
homage  ofthe  county  of  Boofogne,  which  is  held  by  tha 
Count  of  Saint  Pol,  to  render  a  faithful  accoiiDtbefera  tha 
image  ofthe  said  lady.' 

Mnria  Agreda,  a  religious  visioBary,  wrote  the  Lift  ff 
the  Virftin.    She  informs  us  that  she  resisted  tha  oaB» 
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wndi  of  God  tad  the  hdtj  Mvj  till  the  jmt  16S7,  when 
ike  be^  to  eonpoee  this  GorioiM  rhapeody.  When  she 
had  fimaked  thb  trigvud  production,  her  oonfessor  advised 
bertoiwiftit;  she  obeyed.  Her  friendi,  however,  who 
ditl  not  think  her  len  inspired  than  she  informed  them  she 
was,  sdvised  her  to  re-write  the  work.  When  printed  it 
spreid  rspidl?  from  country  to  country :  new  editions  ap- 
peared a  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Perpicnan,  and  Antwerp.  It 
was  tha  km  of  Sharon  for  those  dimates.  There  are  so 
Bnnjpiausaksurditiea  in  this  book  which  were  foond  to  give 
such  plcsMrs  to  the  devoot,  diat  it  was  solemnly  honoured 
with  the  eflssnre  or  the  Sorbonne ;  and  it  spread  the  more ! 
The  head  of  this  lady  was  quite  turned  by  her  reliffion. 
la  the  first  dz  chapters  she  relates  the  visions  of  the  v  ir- 
Xii,  which  induced  her  to  write  her  own  life.  She  begins 
the  bistoiy  e6  e«o,  as  it  may  be  expressed ;  for  she  has 
formed  a  oarrattve  of  what  passed  during  the  nine  months 
in  which  the  Virzin  was  confined  in  tEe  womb  of  her  m<^ 
tber  St  Anne.  After  the  birth  of  Mary  she  received  an 
aopieatatioa  of  angelic  guards :  we  have  several  coaveiw 
■anov  which  God  held  with  the  Virgin  during  the  first 
eighteen  BMoihs  after  her  birth.  And  it  is  in  this  manner 
■be  forawd  «  ctreuliifniyf  nonef,  which  delighted  the  female 
devotees  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Spain  and 
Italy  eiceeds  that  which  is  given  to  the  Son  or  the  Father. 


When  they  pray  to  Mary,  their  imagination  pictures  a 
betutifiil  woman,  they  really  feel  a  paasioii ;  whUe  Jesus  is 
only  regarded  as  a  ^amfc'io,  or  infant  at  the  breast,  and 
the  Fathtr  is  hardly  ever  recollected ;  but  the  JMadban,  la 
StsAwa,  la  Mana  Santa,  while  she  inspires  their  re- 
hfioiis  inclinations,  is  a  mistress  to  those  who  have  none. 
Of  sinilar  works  there  eiisU  an  entire  race,  and  the 
bbrvies  of  the  curious  may  yet  preserve  a  shelf  of  these 
Rhfiotti  aouoe&Ctes.  The  Jesuits  were  the  usual  authors 
tf  iheie  rhapsodies.  I  find  an  account  of  a  book  which 
pretends  to  describe  what  passes  m  Paradise.  A  Span- 
ish Jesait  published  at  Salamanca  a  volume  in  folio,  1662, 
eaiitled  Emmfnologia,  He  dwells  with  great  complai- 
•«Ky  upon  the  joys  of  the  celestial  abode ;  there  always 
will  be  music  m  heaven  with  material  instruments  as 
oor  ean  are  already  accustomed  to;  otherwise  he 
thinks  the  celestial  music  would  not  be  music  for  us !— . 
But  another  Jesuit  is  more  particular  in  his  accounts. 
He  positively  assures  us  that  we  shall  experience  a 
■apreme  pleasve  in  kissing  and  embracing  the  bodies 
or  the  Uesaed;  they  will  bathe  in  the  presence  of  each 
«her,  and  lor  this  purpose  there  are  most  agreeable 
nt^m  which  we  shall  swim  Kke  fish;  that  we  shall  all 
varUe  u  sweetly  an  larks  and  nightingales ;  that  the  an- 
l«is  will  dreu  themselves  in  female  habiu,  their  hair 
rarml;  wearing  petticoats  and  fardinsales,  and  with  the 
■nest  hnen ;  that  men  and  women  wiH  amuse  themselves 
B  nasooerades,  feasts  and  balls.— Women  will  sing  more 
'P^y  than  men  to  exalt  these  entertainments,  and 
•t  therenirTection  will  have  more  hixuriant  tresses,  omsp 
"^||«d  with  ribbons  and  head-dresses  as  in  this  life ! 

Soch  were  the  books  once  so  deroutly  studied,  and  which 
«««"  ware  often  literally  understood.  How  yerj  bold 
■urt  the  nnnds  of  the  Jesuits  have  been,  and  how  very 
«WN«  those  of  their  readers,  that  such  extravagances 
Jgdd  efer  be  puUbhed !  And  yet,  nspn  to  the  time  m 
Tilt  ■"  "^^  writing,— even  at  Mi  day,— the  same 
P^>[«qpe  and  impassioned  pencil  is  employed  by  the 
j;^  Apostles  of  Mysticism— <he  Swedenburghiansr- 
■•  Moraiiaas,  the  MethodisU ! 

I  fiod  an  account  ofanoiher  book  of  this  dans,  ridiculous 
!^^;^  be  noticed.  It  has  for  title,  « The  Spintual 
^•Bdar,  oomnosed  of  as  many  Madrigals  or  sonnets  and 
*PV»i  as  there  are  days  in  the  year;  «rrittea  for  the 
S!T*^^*«P»<««*«^*««»«^-  Bv  father  O. 
J;;?^Anrtin  Preacher  at  Bayonne,16«6.'  To  give  a 
"2^  of  this  ringuAr  coUection  take  an  Epicram  addrea- 
zV!i.^?*»  who  young  as  he  was,  used  to  pirfspiirt 
Z^TJ^r^  ^  mortify  the  outerwman  *  The  Kalendar- 
V^ttHiB  gives  a  point  to  these  spurs: 
n iwpoTO done  plus  nl  rner  nl  hennir 
aoQi  te  mde  Eperon  dont  tu  Jais  son  ■ 


^"J^ji^iaaisielaru.^ 
"^  ptqutr  an  chsval  pour  le  mieux  retsnir ! 

HVmLT  IMITATSD. 

^*^*PMU  of  (he  spur  must  eternally  prick : 
<^J(^eontilved  a  thin«  with  such  skill ; 
TO  Km  ipiirrlaff  a  honw  10  maks  hfan  stand  ilQl  I 


One  of  the  most  extravagant  works  projected  on  tha 
subjoct  of  the  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  be  the  ibllowing  oaa. 
The  prior  of  a  convout  in  Paris  had  reiteratedly  intreated 
Varillas  the  historian  to  examine  a  work  compomd  by  ooa 
of  his  monks :  and  of  which— not  being  himself  addicted 
to  letters— he  wished  to  be  lovemed  hy  his  opinion.  Va* 
rillas  at  length  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  prior:  and 
to  regale  the  cniic,  thev  laid  on  two  tables  for  nis  inspeo> 
tion  seven  enormous  volumss  in  folio! 

This  rather  disheartened  our  reviewer:  but  greater waa 
his  astonishment,  when,  having  opened  the  first  volume, 
he  found  its  title  to  be  Summa  Dn-parm;  and  as  Saini 
Thomas  had  made  a  Sum,  or  System  of  Theology,  so 
our  monk  had  formed  a  £(yatem  of  the  Virgm  !  He  finma* 
diately  comprehended  the  desicn  of  our  good  father,  who 
had  laboured  on  this  work  full  thirty  years,  and  who  boast- 
ed he  had  Ueated  the  Tkrt9  TAowsaad  Cluestions  con* 
corning  the  Virgin ;  of  which  he  flattered  himself  not  a 
single  one  had  ever  yet  been  imagined  by  any  one  but  hina- 

Perhaps  a  more  extraordinaiy  design  was  never  known. 
Varillas,  pressed  to  give  his  judgment  on  this  work,  ad- 
vised the  prior  with  great  prudence  and  good  nature  to 
amuse  the  honest  old  monk  with  the  hope  of  printing  those 
seven  folios,  but  always  to  start  some  aewdifficiiiies ;  fiir 
it  would  be  inhuman  to  give  so  deep  a  chagrin  to  a  man 
who  bad  reached  his  74th  year,  as  to  inform  him  of  tha 
nature  of  his  iavourite  occupations ;  and  that  after  hai 
death,  he  should  throw  the  seven  folios  into  the  fire. 

*  caiTICAL  SAOACITT,'  AlTD  *  HAFFT  COVJICTUUB  ;*  OB, 
BBSTLST's  IflLTOir. 

—  Bentley.  kmg  to  wrangling  schools  conftnsd« 
And  but  by  books  acquainted  with  mankind  . 

To  Milton  lending  sense,  to  Horace  wit, 
He  makes  them  write,  what  never  poet  writ. 

Dr  Bentley*s  edition  of  our  Enclish  Homer  is  sufBcSeaU 
ly  known  by  name.  As  it  stands  a  terryfying  beacon  to 
conjectural  criticism,  I  shall  just  notice  some  of  those  vio> 
lations  which  the  learned  critic  ventures  to  commit  with 
all  the  arrogance  of  a  Scaliger.  This  aaan  so  deeply  veiw 
sed  in  ancient  learning  it  wul  appear  was  destitute  ol  tasia 
and  genius  io  his  native  language. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  ingenuity  in  our  critic,  when,  to 
persuade  the  world  of  the  necessity  of  his  edition,  he 
imagined  a  fictitious  editor  of  Milton's  Poems :  for  it  was 
this  mgenuity  which  produced  aU  his  absurdities.  As  it  i« 
certain  that  the  blind  bard  employed  an  amanuensis,  it 
was  not  improbable  that  many  words  of  similar  sound,  but 
very  diiferent  signification,  might  have  disfigured  the  poem ; 
but  our  Doctor  was  bold  enough  to  conjecture  that  this 
amanoensb  mierpolattd  whole  verses  of  his  own  compo- 
sition in  the  *  Paradise  Lost  !*  Having  laU  down  this  fa* 
tal  position,  all  the  conbequences  of  his  folly  naturally  foU 
lowed  it.  Yet  if  we  must  conjecture,  the  more  probable 
one  will  be,  that  Milton,  who  was  never  careless  of  hia 
future  fame,  had  his  poem  rtad  to  him  after  it  had  been 
published.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1667,  and  tha 
second  in  1676  in  which  afl  the  faults  of  the  former  edition 
are  continued.  By  these /outt  the  Doctor  means  what  h$ 
considers  to  be  such:  for  we  shall  soon  see  that  his  <C»> 
nons  of  Crhicism'  are  apocryphal. 

Bentley  says  that  he  will  amply  the  want  of  manuseripta 
to  collate  (to  use  his  own  words)  by  his  own  *  Sagacity,' 
and  *  happy  Conjecture.' 

Milton,  after  the  conclusion  of  Satan's  speech  to  tho 
follen  angels,  proceeds  thus : 

1.  He  spake :  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 

2,  Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 

5.  Of  mighty  cherubim :  the  sudden  blaze 

4.  Far  rouno  Illumined  bell :  highly  they  rag*d 

6.  Acainst  the  Highest ;  and  fierce  with  grasped  anni 

6.  Clashed  on  their  soundlnsf  shields  the  din  of  war, 

7.  HurUng  dsflance  tow*rd  the  vault  of  Heaven. 

In  this  passage,  which  is  as  perfect  as  human  wit  eav 
make,  the  Doctor  alters  three  words.  In  the  second  line 
he  puts  bladea  instead  oftwanU ;  in  the  fifth,  he  puts  smsrdb 
instead  of  arms ;  and  in  the  last  line  he  prefers  wdls  l» 
raat/l.  AU  these  changes  are  so  many  deundations  of  the 
poem.  Yhe  word  sioorat  is  far  more  poetical  than  bladetf 
which  may  as  well  be  understood  of  Jbnnes  as  swords.  Tha 
word  arvUf  the  generic  for  the  specific  term,  is  still  strong- 
er and  nobler  than  sioords ;  ana  the  beautiful  conception 
of  vaalif  which  b  always  indefinito  to  the  eye,  while  tha 
solidity  of  watU  would  W  meanly  deseriba  the  h%kisi; 
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Heaven,  gives  an  idea  of  grandeur  and  majetty. 
Milton  writes,  book  i,  v.  63, 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  wo 

Perhaps  borrowed  from  Spen«er: 

A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade. 

Faery  Q,ueen,  B.  i,  C.  1,  8t  14. 

This  fine  expression  of  *  darkness  visible'  the  Doctor's 
critical  sagacity  has  thus  rendered  clearer  :— 

*  No  light,  tut  rather  a  transpicuous  gloom.* 

Again  our  learned  critic  distinguishes  the  74th  lino  of 
Jie  first  book- 
As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole, 

as  *  a  vicious  verse,'  and  therefore  with  *  happy  conject 
ture,'  and  no  taste,  thrusU  in  an  entire  verse  of  his  own 
eomposition— 

*  Distance  which  to  express  all  measure  fails.* 

H'lton  writes^ 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements 

B.ii,  ver274. 

Bentley  cokbects, 

*  Then,  as  was  well  observed,  our  torments  may 
Become  our  elements. 

.  A  curious  instance  how  the  insertion  of.a  single  prosaic 
expression  turns  a  fine  verse  into  something  worse  than 
the  vilest  prose. 

To  conclude  with  on<>  more  instance  of  critical  emenda- 
tion :  Milton  says,  with  an  agreealde  turn  of  expression— 
8o  parted  they  ;  the  angel  up  to  hesven, 
From  the  thick  shsde ;  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 

Bentley  *  conjectures'  these  two  verses  to  be  inaccurate, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  last  writes — 

*  Adsm  to  nuninste  on  past  discoune.' 
And  then  our  erudite  critic  reasons !  as  thus ; 

Afler  the  conversation  between  the  angel  and  Adam  in 
the  bower,  it  may  be  well  presumed  that  our  first  parent 
waited  on  his  heavenly  guest  at  his  det>arture  to  some  little 
distance  from  it,  till  he  began  to  take  his  flight  towards 
heaven ;  and  therefore  <  sagaciously'  thinks  that  the  poet 
could  not  with  propriety  say  that  the  angel  parted  from  the 
ihick  $hade,  that  is,  the  mnoer,  to  go  to  heaven.  But  if 
Adam  attended  the  angel  no  farther  than  the  door  or  en- 
trance of  the  bower,  then  he  shrewdly  asks  *  Hcysr  Adam 
«ould  return  to  hiis  bower  if  he  was  never  out  of  it  7* 

Our  editor  has  made  above  a  thousand  similar  correc- 
tions in  this  edition  of  Milton !  Some  have  suspected  that 
the  same  kind  intention  which  prompted  Drvoen  to  per- 
suade Creech  to  undertake  a  translation  of  Horace  influ- 
enced those  who  encouraged  our  Doctor,  in  tlius  exercising 
his '  sagacity'  and  *  happy  conjecture'  on  the  epic  of  Mil- 
ton. Ho  is  one  of  those  learned  critics  who  have  happily 
'  elucidated  their  author  into  obscurity ;'  and  comes  nearest 
to  that  *  true  conjectural  critic'  whose  practice  a  Portu* 
ffuese  satirist  so  greatly  admired  ;  by  which  means  if  he 
he  only  followed  up  by  future  editors,  we  might  have  that 
immaculate  edition,  in  which  little  or  nothing  should  be 
found  of  the  originsil ! 

I  have  collected  these  few  instances  as  not  uninterest- 
ing to  men  of  taste  ;  they  may  convmce  us  that  a  scholar 
nay  be  familiarised  to  Greek  and  Latin,  though  a  stranger 
to  nis  vernacular  literature ;  and  that  a  verbal  critic  may 
sometimes  be  successful  in  his  attempts  on  a  tmgU  toord, 
though  he  may  be  incapable  of  tasting  an  entire  sentence. 
Let  It  also  remain  as  a  gibbet  on  the  nigh  roads  of  Utera- 
ture ;  that  *  conjectural  critics'  as  they  pass  may  not  fofw 
fet  the  foolish  rate  of  Bentley. 

The  following  epigram  appeared  on  this  occasion  :— 

OH  MtLTOir's   EZKCUTIOBBK. 

Did  Milton's  prose,  O  Charles !  thy  desth  defend  ? 
A  (brfous  foe,  unconscious,  proves  a  friend  : 
On  Milton's  verse  does  Bentley  comment  ?  know, 
A  weak  ofiicioim  friend  becomes  a  foe. 
While  he  wouki  seem  his  author's  ftme  to  fVirther, 
The  murderous  critic  has  aveng'd  thy  murder. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  classical  learning  of  Dr 
tfwtlcT  was  nngular  and  acute.    But  the  profound  erudi;. 


tion  of  words  is  frequently  found  not  to  be  allied  to  ih« 
sensibility  of  taste,  and  far  removed  firom  tho  ardour  of 
genius. 

A   JABSBBIST  DICTIOBABT. 

When  L'Advocat  published  his  concise  Bio^r«|ibicaA 
Dictionary,  the  Jansenists,  the  Methodists  oT  Franca^ 
considered  it  as  having  been  written  with  a  view  to  depre- 
ciate  the  merit  of  their  friends.  It  must  be  ackBOwleged 
there  was  little  foundation  for  this  complaint ;  but  the  npirit 
of  party  is  soon  alarmed.  The  Abbe  Barral  undertook  a 
dictionary  devoted  to  their  cause.  In  this  labour  be  ii^ 
dulged,  assisted  by  his  good  friends  the  JansenistSy  ail  the 
impetuosity  and  acerbity  of  a  splenetic  adversary.  Tbc 
abw  was,  nowever,  an  able  writer;  his  anecdotes  are  nu- 
merous and  well  chosen  ;  and  his  style  is  rapid  and  glow- 
ing. The  work  bears  for  title  '  Dictionnaire  Histonque, 
Litteraire,  el  Critique  desHommes  Ceiebres,'  6  vols.  8  vo. 
1759.  It  is  no  unuseful  speculation  to  observe  in  what 
manner  a  faction  represents  thoso  who  have  not  been  Its 
favourites ;  for  this  purpose  I  select  the  charactera  of  Fen. 
elon,  Cranmer,  andi  Luther. 

In  their  article  of  Fenelon  they  write,— *  He  cosnpoeed 
for  the  instructbn  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and 
Berry,  several  works,  amongst  others  the  Telemacnus.  A 
singular  book,  which  partakes  at  once  of  the  character  of 
a  romance,  and  of  a  poem,  and  which  substitutes  a  pro- 
saic cadence  for  versification.  But  several  luscioos  pio- 
turea  would  not  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  book  issued 
from  the  pen  of  a  sacred  minister  for  the  education  of  a 
prince ;  and  what  we  are  told  by  a  famous  poet  is  not  im- 
probable, that  Fenelon  did  not  compose  it  at  court,  but 
that  it  is  the  fruits  of  his  retreat  in  his  diocese.  And  in- 
deed the  amours  of  Calypso  and  Eucharis  ahoold  not  be 
the  first  lessons  that  a  mmister  shook!  give  hisachoiars: 
and  besides,  the  fine  moral  maxims  which  the  autbor  at- 
tributes to  the  Pagan  divinities  are  not  well  placed  in  their 
mouth.  Is  not  this  rendering  homage  to  the  demons  of  the 
great  truths  which  we  receive  from  the  Gospel,  and  to  de- 
spoil J.  C.  to  render  respectable  the  anninilated  gods  of 
paganism  ?^This  prelate  was  a  wretched  divine. 


familiar  with  the  light  of  profane  authors  than  with  that  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church.  Phelipeaux  has  given  u*  in  his 
narrative  of  'Quietism,'  the  portrait  of  the  friend  of  Ma- 
dame Guyon.  This  archbishop  has  a  livelv  genius,  artful, 
and  supple,  which  can  flatter  and  dissimulate  if  ever  any 
could.  Seduced  by  a  woman,  he  was  solicitous  to  spread 
his  seduction.  He  joined  to  the  politeness  and  elefance  of 
conversation  a  modest  air,  whicn  rendered  bin  amiable. 
He  spoke  of  spirituality  with  the  expression  and  the  r»- 
*hu9iasm  of  a  prophet ;  with  such  talents  he  flattered  hisu- 
self  that  every  thing  would  yield  to  him.' 
In  this  work  the  Protestants,  particularly  the  first  re- 


formers, find  no  quarter ;  and  thus  viruIentJv  their  rabid 
Catholicism  exults  over  the  unhappy  end  of  Thomas  Cran- 
mer, the  first  protestsnt  archbishop. 

*  Thomas  Cranmer  married  the  sister  of  Osiander.  As 
Henry  VIII  detested  married  priests,  Cranmer  kept  tbis 
second  marriage  in  profound  secrecy.  This  action  serves 
to  show  the  character  of  this  great  reformer,  who  is  the 
hero  of  Burnet,  whose  history  is  so  much  esteemed  in  En- 
gland. What  blindness  lo  suppose  him  an  Athanasius  who 
was  at  once  a  Lutheran  secretly  married,  a  consecrated 
archbishop  under  the  Roman  |>ontifl',  whose  power  he  de- 
tested, saying  the  mass  in  which  he  did  not  beliere,  ani 
granting  a  power  to  say  it !  The  divine  vengeance  burst 
on  this  sycophantic  courtier,  who  had'  always  prostituted 
his  conscience  to  his  fortune.' 

Their  character  of  Luther  is  quite  Lutheran  in  one 
sense,  for  Luther  was  himself  a  stranger  to  nM»dera(r 
strictures, 

*  The  furious  Luther,  perceiving  himself  assisted  by  the 
credit  of  several  princes,  broke  loose  agilnst  the  church  with 
the  most  inveterate  rage,  and  rung  the  most  terrible  alarm 
against  the  pope.  According  to  nim  we  should  have  set 
fire  to  every  thing,  and  reduced  to  one  heap  of  arites  tbe 
pope  and  the  princes  who  supported  him.  Nothing  equals 
the  rage  of  this  phrenetic  man,  who  was  not  satisfied  wiik 
exhaling  his  fury  in  horrid  declamations,  but  who  was  for 

Eutting  all  in  practice.  He  raised  his  excesses  to  Ibe 
eight  by  inveighing  against  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  ia 
marrying  publicly  Catherine  de  Bore,  a  nun,  whom  be  en- 
ticed with  eight  others  from  their  convents.  He  bad  ore- 
pared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  this  infamous  nroceediag 
by  a  treatise  which  ho  enUtled  *  Examples  of  llie  Papisu 
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ed  Doctrioa  and  Theology/  in  which  he  condemni  the 
pniaea  which  all  ihe  sainis  had  given  to  continence.  He 
died  at  length  quietly  enough,  in  1546,  at  Isleben,  his 
eouDiry«piace  >-God  resemng  the  ternUe  efTecia  of  his 
KOgeance  to  another  life.' 

C^aamer,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  these  fanatic  reli- 
^oBista  proclaim  as  an  example  of  *  divine  vengeance  ;* 
but  Luther,  the  true  parent  of  the  Reformation,  *died 
^•letly  eaoagh  at  Isleben :'  this  mnst  have  puzzled  their 
rode  of  reasoning ;  but  they  extricate  themselves  out  of 
tiw  dilfona  by  the  usual  way.  Their  curses  are  never 
what  the  lawyers  call  *  lapsejl  legacies.' 

MAjruscajpTs  akd  book/*. 

It  would  be  no  uninteresting  literary  speculation  to  de- 
scribe the  difficulties  which  some  of  our  most  favourite 
woriu  eaoootttered  in  their  manuscript  stale,  and  even 
after  they  had  passed  through  the  press.  Sierne,  when  he 
bad  finished  his  first  and  second  volumes  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  offered  them  to  a  bookseller  at  York  for  fil\y 
pounds ;  hot  was  refused :  he  camo  to  town  with  his  Mss ; 
and  be  and  Robert  Dodsley  agreed  in  a  manner  of  which 
neither  repented. 

The  Rosciade,  with  all  its  merit,  lay  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  dormant  slate,  till  Churchill  and  hu  publisher 
became  impatient,  and  almost  hopeless  of  success.—- 
Burn's  Justice  was  disposed  of  by  its  author,  who  was 
weaiy  of  sf^iting  booksellers  to  purchase  the  us  for  a 
triik,  and  which  now  yields  an  annual  income.  Collins 
hurot  his  odes  before  the  door  of  hits  publisher.— The  pub* 
fication  of  Dr  Blair's  Sermons  was  refused  by  Stranan, 
and  the  *  Essay  on  the  ImmuUbililv  of  Truth,'  by  Dr 
Beattie,  could  find  no  publisher,  and  was  printed  by  two 
fnends  of  the  author,  at  their  joint  expense. 

'  The  bermou  in  Tristam  Sandy^  (^t^/^  Sterne,  in  his 
pre&ee  to  his  Sermons)  *  was  printed  by  itself  some  vears 
a«o,bttt  could  find  neither  purcnasers  nor  readers.'  When 
it  was  inserted  in  hi^  eccentric  work,  it  met  with  a  roost 
lavoorable  reception,  and  occasioned  the  others  to  be  col- 

Joseph  Warton  writos,  *  When  Gray  published  his  ex- 
quisite Ode  on  Eton  Colleee,  his  first  publication,  little 
Doiice  was  taken  of  it.'  The  Polyeucte  of  Corneille, 
which  is  now  acooonted  to  be  his  master-piece,  when  he 
read  it  to  the  Hterary  aasombly  held  at  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  was  not  approved.  Voiture  came  the  next  day, 
and  in  gentle  terms  acouainted  him  with  the  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  critics.  Such  ill  judges  were  then  the  most 
bshmnable  wits  of  Prance. 

It  was  with  great  difficultv  that  MrsCentUvra  could  got 
her  '  Busy  Body'  performed.  .Wilks  threw  down  his  part 
with  sn  oath  of  detestation :  our  comic  authoress  fell  on  her 
knees  and  wept. — Her  tears,  and  not  her  wit,  prevailed. 

A  pamphlet  published  in  the  year  1738,  entitled  *  A  letter 
to  the  Society  of  Booksellers,  on  the  Method  of  forming  a 
true  Judfinient  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Authors,'  rontains 
somecuriotts  literary  intelligence,  and  is  as  follows  :~- 

*  We  have  known  books/  savs  our  writer,  *  that  in  the 
MS  hare  been  damned,  as  well  as  others  which  seemed  to 
be  so,  since,  after  th«ir  appearance  in  the  worM,  they  have 
ofttn  lain  by  negiected.  Witness  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  of 
the  famotts  Milton,  and  the  Optics  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
which  last,  'tis  said,  had  no  character  yr  credit  here  till 
imJced  in  France.  *'  The  Historical  Connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  by  Shuckford,  is  also  reported, 
to  have  been  seldom  inijuired  after  for  about  a  twelve- 
tnonUi's  time ;  however  it  made  a  shift,  though  not  with- 
out some  difficulty,  to  creep  Up  to  a  second  edition,  and 
afterwards  even  to  a  third.  And,  which  is  another  re- 
markable instance,  the '  manuscript  of  Dr  Prideaux's 
"Connection''  is  well  known  to  have  been  bandied  about 
from  hand  to  hand,  among  several,  at  leavt  five  or  six  of 
^  most  eminent  booksellers,  during  the  space  of  at  lf*ast 
two  years,  to  no  purpose,  none  of  them  undertaking  to 
^nt  that  excellent  work.  It  lay  in  obscurity,  till  Archdeacon 
Echard,  the  author's  friend,  strondy  recommended  it  to 

.?!**;  '^  ^**  purchased,  and  the  publication  was  very 
"■Kcesrfnl.  Robinson  Cniooe's  manuscript  also  ran 
wroa|»h  the  whole  trade,  nor  would  any  one  print  it,  though 
»e  writer,  De  Foe,  was  in  good  repute  as  an  author. 
One  bookseller  at  last  not  remarkable  for  his  discernment, 
^,for  his  niecttlative  turn,  engaged  in  this  publication. 
2^  bookseller  gut  above  a  thousand  guineas  by  it ;  and 
^  bookaeners  are  accumulating  money  every  hour  by 
^tioos  flC  this  work  in  aU  shapes.    The  undertaker  of 


the  translation  of  Rapin,  after  a  very  considerable  part  6t 
the  work  had  been  published,  was  not  a  little  dubious  of 
its  success,  and  was  strongly  inclined  to  drop  the  deaigs. 
It  proved  at  last  to  be  a  moat  profitable  literary  adventve. 
It  is,  perhaps,  useful  to  record,  that  while  the  fine  com* 
positions  of  genius  and  the  elaborate  labours  o'  erudition 
are  doomed  to  encounter  these  obatacles  to  tame,  and 
never  are  but  slightly  remunerated,  works  of  another  de> 
scriptionare  rewarded  in  ti.e  most  princely  manner ;  at 
the  recent  sale  of  a  bookaeller,  tho  copyrif^ht  of  *  Vyae's 
Spelling-book'  was  sold  at  the  enormous  price  of  <.S^00 ; 
with  an  annuity  of  50  guineas  tu  the  autlior ! 

THE  TURKISH  fPT. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  tho  *  Turkish  Spy,'  the 
author  has  shown  one  uncommon  merit,  bv  having  opened 
a  new  species  of  composition,  which  has  oeen  pursued  by 
other  writers  with  inferior  success,  if  we  except  the  charm- 
ing '  Persian  Letters'  of  Montesquieu.  Tne  *  Turkish 
Spy'  is  a  book  which  has  delighted  us  in  our  childhood,  and 
to  which  we  can  still  recur  with  pleasure.  But  its  in- 
genious author  is  unknown  to  three  parts  of  his  admirers. 

In  BoswelPs  'Ijife  d"  Johnson'  is  this  dialogue  concerning 
the  writer  of  the  *  Turkish  Spy.'  *  B.  Pray,  Sir,  is  tho 
**  Turkish  Spjr"  a  genuine  book  ?  J.  No,  Sir.  Mrs  Man- 
ley  in  her  "  Life"  says,  that  her  father  wraU  the  two  Jirtt 
volumee;  and  in  anotiierbook— ''Dunlon's  Life  and  Er- 
rours,"  we  find  that  the  rest  was  vritten  by  one  SauU  at 
two  guineas  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  DrMid^eley.' 

I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  Mrs  Manley  advances 
that  her  father  was  the  author ;  but  this  lady  was  never 
nice  in  detailing  facts.  Dunton,  indeed,  gives  some  infer* 
matiun  in  a  very  loose  manner.  He  tells  us,  p.  £42,  that 
it  is  probable,  by  reasons  which  he  insintiates.  that  one 
Bradektant  a  hackney  author,' was  the  writer  crf'ine  *  Turk- 
ish Spy.'  This  man  probably  was  engaged  by  Dr  Midge- 
ley  to  translate  the  volumes  as  they  appeared  at  the 
rate  of  40s  per  sheet.  On  the  whole,  all  this  proVes,  at 
least,  hn'w  little  the  author  was  known  whilo  the  volumes 
were  publishing,  and  that  he  is  as  little  known  at  prteeat  by 
the  extract  from  Bosweli. 

The  ingenious  writer  of  the  Turkish  Spy  is  John  Paul 
Marana,  an  Italian :  so  that  the  Turkish  Spy  is  jtist  as 
real  a  pernonage  as  Cid  Hamet,  from  whom  CJervantei 
says  he  had  his  '  History  of  Don  duixote.'  Marana  had 
been  imprisoned  for  a  political  conspiracy ;  after  his  re- 
lease he  retired  to  Monaco,  where  he  wrote  the  *  History 
of  the  Plot,'  which  is  said  to  be  valuable  for  many  curious 
particulars.  Marana  was  at  once  a  man  of  letters  and  of 
the  world.  He  had  long  wished  to  reside  at  Paris ;  in  that 
assemblage  of  taste  and  luxury  his  talents  procured  him 
patrons.  It  was  during  his  residence  there  that  he  pro- 
duced his  *  Turkish  Spy.'  By  this  ingenious  contrivanco 
he  gave  the  hiatorv  of  the  last  age.  He  discovers  a  rich 
memory,  and  a  lively  imagination ;  but  critics  have  said 
that  he  touches  every  thing,  and  penetrates  nothing.  His 
first  three  volumes  greatly  pleased :  the  rest  are  inferior. 
Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  were  his  favourite  authors. 
He  lived  in  a  philosophical  mediocrity ;  and  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  died 
in  I69S. 

Charpentier  gave  the  first  particulars  of  this  mgenioua 
man..  Kven  in  his  time  the  volumes  were  read  as  they 
came  out,  while  its  author  remained  imknown.  Charpen- 
tier's  proof  of  the  author  is  indisputable ;  for  he  preserved 
the  following  curious  certificate,  written  in  Marana's  own 
hand-writing. 

<  I,  the  under-written  John  Paul  Marana,  author  of  a 
manuscript  Italian  volume,  intituled,  ^VEtplmtAore  Turco, 
tomo  terzo^  acjcnowledge  that  Mr  Charpentier,  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  revise  the  said  manuscript,  has 
not  granted  me  his  certificate  for  orinting  the  said  manu- 
script, but  on  condition  to  rescind  four  passages.  The  first 
beginning,  &c.  By  this  I  promise  to  suppress  from  tho 
said  manuscript  the  places  above  marked,  so  that  there 
shall  remain  no  vestige ;  since,  without  agreeing  to  this,  the 
said  certificate  would  not  have  been  granted  to  me  by  the 
said  Mr  Charpentier;  and  for  surety  of  the  above,  which 
I  acknowledge  to  be  true,  and  which  I  promise  punctually 
to  execute,  I  have  signed  the  present  writing.  Paris, 
tSth  September,  1686. 

John  Pattl  Mabava.' 

This  paper  serves  as  a  curious  instance  in  what  mannor 
the  censors  of  books  clipped  the  wings  oC  genius  when  il 
was  found  oo  daring  or  excursivej^g(j  ^y  VjjOOQ  IC 
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Thttto  readodingfl  of  tho  Consor  appear  to  b«  marked 
by  Marana  in  the  printed  work.  Wo  find  more  than  once, 
chasms  with  these  words :  *  the  becinning  of  thia  letter  is 
wanting  in  the  Italian  tianslation ;  tne  ori^inaZ  paper  bdn^ 
torn* 

No  one  has  yet  taken  the  pains  to  observe  the  dates  of 
the  first  editions  of  the. French  and  the  English  Turkish 
Spies,  which  would  settle  the  disputed  origin.  It  appears 
by  the  document  before  us,  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  Italian,  but  probably  was  first  vntUthtd  in  French. 
Does  the  kiigUsh  Turkish  Spy  differ  from  the  French  one  ? 

SPCirSXB,  lOHSOH,  AND  SHAXSPBABB. 

The  characters  of  these  three  great  masters  of  English 
poetry  sre  sketched  by  Fuller,  in  his  *  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land.^ It  is  a  literary  morsel  that  must  not  be  passed  by. 
The  criticisms  of  those  who  lived  in  or  near  the  times  when 
authors  flourished  merit  our  obaertalioo.  They  sometimes 
elicit  a  ray  of  intelligence,  which  later  opinions  do  not  al* 
•ways  give. 

He  observes  on  Spenser—^  the  many  Chtmemmu  used 
(for  I  will  not  say  affected  by  him)  are  thought  by  the  igno- 
rant to  be  Memislies,  known  by  the  learned  to  be  beaaUiea, 
to  his  book ;  which,  notwithstanding,  bad  been  more  taU^ 
tbUf  if  more  conformed  to  our  modern  language.' 

On  Jooson.— ^  His  parts  were  not  so  ready  to  rum  pf 
themtehet,  as  able  to  answer  the  spur;  so  that  it  may  be 
truly  said  of  him,  that  he  bad  an  elaborate  toil,  wrought  out 
by  nis  own  industry.— -He  would  ait  aiUnt  in  learned  com- 
pany, and  suck  in  {bendea  wine)  their  several  humours 
mto  his  observation.  Whu  was  on  in  othera,  he  was  able 
tnr^fina  himself. 

*  He  was  paramount  in  the  dramatic  part  of  poetry,  and 
taught  the  stage  an  exact  (onfiirmily  to  the  laws  of  co- 
medians. His  comedies  were  above  the  VUge  (which 
are  ooty  tickled  with  downright  obscenity),  and  took  not  so 
well  at  the  Jtat  atroke  as  at  the  rebound,  when  beheld  the 
second  time ;  yea,  they  will  endure  reading  so  lon^  as 
either  ingenuity  or  learning  are  fashionable  in  our  nation. 
If  bis  latter  be  not  so  spriteful  and  vigorous  as  his  first 
pieces,  all  that  are  old  will,  and  all  who  desire  to  be  old 
should  excuse  him  therein. 

On  8ha)(speare.— ^  He  was  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
truth  of  that  rule,  poela  non  JU,  aed  naaeiiur ;  one  is  not 
made,  but  bom  a  poet.  Indeed  his  learning  was  but  very 
little ;  so  that  as  Comuh  diamonda  are  not  polished  by  any 
lapidary,  but  are  pointed  and  smoothed,  even  as  they  are 
taken  oat  ef  the  earth,  so  Nature  itself  was  all  the  art 
which  was  used  upon  him. 

'  Many  were  the  wii^combaia  betwixt  him  and  Ben  Jon- 
■on,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spaniah  great  gaUeon,  and 
a»  Engtiah  man^'-war.  Master  Jonaon  (like  the  former) 
was  built  far  hicher  in  learning;  aolid,  but  alow  in  his  per- 
formances. Shakapearef  with  an  Englbh  man-o^war, 
lesser  in  fruft,  but  lighter  in  soittnj,  could  tern  with  all  ttdea, 
and  take  advantage  of  all  wbtda,  by  the  quickness  of  his 
wit  and  invention? 

Had  these  *  Witpcombats,'  between  Shakspeare  and 
Jonson,  which  Fuller  notices,  been  chronicled  by  some 
faithful  Boawell  of  the  age,  our  literarv  history  wouM  have 
received  an  interestm;  accession.  A  letter  has  boon  pub- 
lished  by  Dr  Berkenbout  relating  to  an  evening's  conver- 
sation between  our  great  rival  bards,  and  Alleyn  the  actor. 
Peele,  a  dramatic  poet,  writes  to  his  friend  Marlow,  ano- 
ther poet.  The  Doctor  unfortunately  in  giving  this  copy 
did  not  recollect  hb  authority. 
*  Friend  Marlow, 

*  I  never  longed  for  thy  companve  more  than  last  night : 
we  were  all  very  merrve  at  the  Globe,  where  Ned  Alleyn 
did  not  scruple  to  afilrme  pleasantly  to  thy  friend  Will, 
that  he  had  stolen  his  speeclie  about  the  qualilyes  of  an 
actor's  excellencye  in  Hamlet  his  Tragedye,  from  conrer- 
sations  manylola  which  bad  passed  between  them,  and 
opinyons  given  by  Alleyn  touchinge  this  subject.  Shak- 
spesre  did  not  Uke  this  talk  in  good  sorts ;  but  Jonson  put 
•n  end  to  the  strife,  by  wittylie  remarking :— this  affaire 


and  the  danger  which  literaiy  historiatti  i 


genes,  and  the  danger  wl 
such  dangerous  practices. 


needeth  no  contention:  you' stole  it  from  Ned  no  doubt; 
marvel ;  have  yoa  not  seen  him  act  timei 


t  times  out  of 


do  not  marvel 
number  V 

This  letter  is  not  genuine,  but  one  of  those 
forgeries  which  the  late  George  Strevens  practi 
liturary  antiquary ;  they  were  not  always  of  this  innocent 
east.  It  has  been  frequently  quoted  as  an  original  decu- 
I  have  preserved  it  as  an  example  of  Ziterory  JVr- 


BEB  lOBSOB,  FELTHAM,  ABD  BABJM>I.PH. 

Ben  Jonson,  like  most  celebrated  wits,  was  very  i 
tunate  in  conciliating  the  afllections  of  his  brother  writara. 
He  certainly  possessed  a  great  share  of  «rroganee,  wid 
was  desirous  of  ruliog  the  realms  of  Parnassus  mth  a 
despotic  sceptre.  Thu  he  was  not  always  suocesnftti  m 
his  theatrical  compositions,  is  evident  from  his  abusingr,  m 
thoir  title-page,  the  actors  and  the  pttUk.  In  this  he  baa 
been  imitated  by  Fielding.  I  have  collected  the  foUowiig 
three  satiric  odes,  written  when  the  reception  of  has  *JV«»- 
/nn,  or  3^  Light  Heart/  warmly  exasperated  the  imc»* 
ble  disposition  of  our  poet. 

He  printed  the  title  in  the  foUowing  n 


King's  subjects,  162$.  Now  at  last  set  at  bbertjr  to  ibe 
reai^rs,  his  Majesty's  servants  and  subjecto,  to  be  judged, 
1681.' 

At  the  end  of  the  play  he  published  the  following  Ode, 
in  which  he  threatens  to  quit  the  stage  for  ever ;  and  tmi 
at  onco  a  Horace,  an  Anacreon,  and  a  Pindar. 

<  The  iusl  indignation  the  author  took  at  the  vulgar  oe»- 
sure  of  his  play,  begat  this  following  Ode  to  himself: 

<  Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage, 
And  the  more  loathiome  age ; 

Where  pride  and  impudence  (in  fashion  knil) 

Usurp  the  chair  of  wit ! 
Inditing  and  arraigning  every  day 

Something  they  call  a  play. 
Let  their  fastidious,  vaine 
Commission  of  braine 
Run  on,  and  rage,  sweat,  censure,  and  condeBMi ; 
They  were  not  made  for  thee,— less  thou  for  tbeaa. 

<  Say  that  thou  pour's!  them  wheat, 
And  they  will  acorns  eat : 

'Twere  simply  fury,  still,  thyself  to  waste 

On  such  as  have  no  taste  I 
To  offer  them  a  surfeit  of  pure  bread. 
Whose  sppetites  are  dead  ! 
No,  give  them  graines  their  fill. 
Husks,  draff,  to  drink  and  swill. 
If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine. 
Envy  them  not  their  palate  with  the  swine. 

<  No  doubt  some  mouldy  tale 
Like  Pericles,*  and  stale 

As  the  shrieve's  crusts,  and  nasty  as  his  fisb- 

Scraps,  out  of  every  dish 
Thrown  forth,  and  rak't  into  the  common-tub. 
May  keep  up  the  play-club ; 
There  sweepings  do  as  well 
As  the  best  order'd  meale. 
Foy  who  the  relish  of  these  guests  will  fit, 
Needs  set  them  but  the  simes-basket  of  wil. 

•  And  much  good  do'tyou  then, 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  mm 

Can  feed  on  oats,  and  safe  in  your  siago  doihon. 

Dare  quit,  upon  your  uathes, 
The  stagers,  and  the  stage-wrights  too  (your  pners) 
Of  larding  your  large  ears 
With  their  foul  comic  socks, 
Wrought  upon  twenty  blocks  : 
Which,  if  they're  torn,  snd  tum'd,  and  patch'd  < 
The  gamesters  share  your  guilt,  and  you  their  stutf. 

*  Leave  things  so  prostitute, 
And  Uke  the  Alceick  lute, 

Or  thyne  own  Horace,  or  Anacreon's  lyre ; 

Warm  thee  by  Pindar's  fire ; 
And,  tho*  thy  nerves  be  shrank,  and  blood  be  eoU 
Ere  yearn  have  msfle  thee  old, 
Strike  that  disdainful  heat 
Throughout,  to  their  defeat ; 
As  curious  fools,  and  enrious  of  tliy  i 
May,  blushing,  swear  no  palsy's  in  thy  brain.t 

•  This  plsy,  Langbelne  says.  Is  written  by  ShakspsaN. 
tHshsdthepalnyat^r 
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<  Bat  whea  thflj  hew  tbee  nig 

The  rioriet  oT  thy  King, 
Hifl  zeal  to  CM,  and  ha  iusl  aw«  o'er  men ; 

They  maj  blood^haken  then, 
Feel  rach  a  flesh-quake  to  poneet  their  powen, 
flikeoura, 


Ae  they  ihall  cry  1 

la  MNiDd  of  peace,  or  wan. 

No  harp  ere  hit  the  itara, 

In  tmoii^ forth  the  acts  ofhis  sweet  rain, 

A»d  raimgCharles  his  chariot  'bore  hii 


wain.* 


Thb  Magisterial  Ode,  as  Langfaaine  calls  it,  was  ai^ 
swered  by  Owm  JPeltham,  author  of  the  admirable  <  Re- 
•olYeSy'  wao  has  written  with  great  satiric  acerbity  the 
retort  eoivteotts.    His  character  of  this  poet  shoohi  be 


^AmAnmatr  toiht  Ode,  Com»Um»ethel0€ihed  Stag9,^ 

<  Come  leave  this  sawcy  way 
Of  baiting  those  that  pay 

Dear  tor  the  sicht  of  your  declming  wit : 

"ns  known  it  is  not  fit 
That  a  sale  poet,  iust  contempt  once  thrown^ 
ShouM  cry  up  thus  his  own. 

I  wonder  by  what  dower. 

Or  patent,  you  had  power 
Fran  all  to  rape  a  judgment.    Let 't  siiflice. 
Had  you  been  modest,  y'  ad  been  granted  wwe. 

*  *Tu  known  you  can  do  well, 
And  that  ]rou  do  ezcell 

As  a  translator ;  but  when  things  require 

A  genius,  and  fire, 
3iotknidled  neretofore  by  other  pains, 
As  oft  y'are  wanted  brains 
And  art  to  strike  the  white, 
As  you  have  levell'd  right : 
7et  if  men  Touch  notthmgs  apocryphal, 
Yoo  beMow,  rave,  and  spatter  round  yoiir  galL 

Jug,  Pierce,  Peek,  Fly,*  and  aU 

Tour  jests  so  nominal, 
Are  things  so  far  beneath  an  able  brain, 

As  ihey  do  throw  a  stain 
Thro'  all  th'  unlikely  plot,  and  to  displease 

As  deep  as  Pericles, 

Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 
'  Before  a  chamber-maid 
Discourse  so  weigh'd,t  as  might  haveserv'd  of  oM 
For  schoob,  when  they  of  love  and  valour  toU. 

<  Why  rage,  then  ?  when  the  show 
Should  jiMgment  be,  and  know.^ 

ledge,  there  are  plush  who  scorn  to  drudge  # 

For  stages,  yet  can  judge 
Not  only  poetti'  looser  lines,  but  wits, 
And  all  their  perauisits ; 

A  gift  as  rich  as  hign 

Is  noble  poesie ; 
Tet,  thb*  m  sport  it  be  for  Kiiig's  a  play, 
'Tis  next  mechanicks'  when  it  works  for  pay. 

*  Akeos  lute  had  none. 
Nor  loose  Anacreon 

E'er  taaght  00  bold  assuming  of  the  bays 
When  they  deserv'd  no  praise. 

To  rail  men  into  approbation 

Is  new  to  your's  aliwe : 
And  prospers  not :  for  kiraw, 
Fame  is  as  coy,  as  vou 

Can  be  disdainful ;  and  who  dares  to  prove 

A  rape  on  her  shall  gather  scorn,— not  love. 

'  Leave  then,  this  humonr  vain, 

And  thb  more  humourous  strain. 
Where  selAconceit,  and  choler  of  the  blood 

Edipse  what  else  is  good : 
Tha^  ^yoa  please  those  raptures  high  to  toodi, 

Whereof  you  bcsst  so  much : 

And  but  forbear  jour  crown 

Tin  the  world  poU  it  on : 

*  The  names  of  several  cf  Jonaon^s  Dramatis  Persona, 
f  *  New  Inn,'  Act  Ui,  Seme  2.— Act  Iv,  Scene  4. 
I  This  break  was  purporaly  desired  bv  the  poet,  to  expose 
ftsi  awkwaid  one  in  Beo'a  ihird  atan/a. 


No  doubt,  from  all  jrou  may  anasemeBt  dniW| 
Since  braver  theme  no  Phmbus  ever  saw.' 

To  console  dejected  Ben  for  this  jiist  reprimand,  Raa* 
dolpfa,  one  of  the  adopted  poetical  sons  of  Jonson,  addrs«a- 
ed  him  with  all  that  wannth  of  grateful  aflfectioo  which  • 
man  of  genitis  should  have  felt  on  the  occasion. 

*  An  Anmar  loMr  Ben  Jonepn*e  Ode,  lopemmdeMmn^ 
io  have  the  etage. 


*  Ben,  do  not  leave  the  stage 
Cause  'tis  a  loathsome  age ; 

For  pride  and  impudence  will  grow  too  boldt 

When  they  shall  hear  it  toU 
They  frighted  thee ;  Stand  high,  as  m  thy  eaiise  | 
f    Their  hiss  is  thy  applause : 

More  just  were  thy  disdain, 

Had  they  approved  thy  vein : 
So  thou  for  them,  and  they  for  thee  were  bora. 
They  to  incense,  and  thou  as  much  to  scorn. 

IL 

*  Wilt  thou  engross  thy  store 
Of  wheat,  and  pour  no  more. 

Because  their  baoon-brams  had  sueh  a  taale 

As  OMMre  delight  in  mast : 
No !  set  them  forth  a  board  of  dainties,  fttH 

As  thy  best  muse  can  cuU ; 

Whibt  they  the  while  do  pine 

And  thirst,  midst  all  their  wine.  , 
What  greater  placue  can  hell  itself  devisei* 
Than  to  be  wiiung  thus  to  tantaliMf 

in. 

Thou  canst  not  find  them  stui*, 
That  will  be  bad  enough 
To  please  their  palates :  let  'era  them  refuse, 

For  some  pye-comer  muse ; 
She  is  too  fair  an  hostess,  'twere  a  sin 

For  them  to  like  thine  Inn  i 

'  Twas  made  to  entertain 

Guests  of  a  nobler  strain ; 
Yet,  if  they  wiH  have  any  of  the  store. 
Give  them  some  scraps,  and  send  them  from  thy  dore» 

IV. 

*  And  let  those  things  in  plush 
Till  they  be  taught  to  blush. 

Like  what  they  will,  end  more  contented  be 

With  what  Broom^  *^^P ^  ^'"^"^  ^^^ 

I  know  thv  worth,  umI  that  thy  loAy  strains 
Write  not  to  doaths,  but  brains : 
But  thy  great  spleen  doth  rise, 
'Cause  moles  will  have  no  eyes : 

This  only  in  my  Ben  I  faulty  find, 

He's  angry  they'll  not  see  hun  that  are  bUnd. 

V. 

*  Why  shoii'd  the  scene  be  mute 
'Cause  thou  canst  touch  the  kite 

And  string  thj  Horace  ?  Let  each  Muse  of  mne 

Claim  thee,  and  say,  th'art  mine. 
'Twere  fond,  to  let  s)l  other  flames  expire, 

To  sit  by  Pindar's  fire : 

For  bv  so  strange  neglect 

I  should  myself  suspect 
Thy  palsy  t  were  as  well  thy  brain's  disease, 
If  they  could  shake  thy  muse  which  way  theypleate. 

VL 

*  And  tho'  thou  well  canst  smg. 
The  glories  of  thy  King, 

*  His  msn,  Richard  Broome,  wrote  with  success  severe 
comedies.    He  had  been  the  smanoensis  or  attendant  of  Jon* 
son.    The  epigram  made  against  Pope  for  the  ansistance  W. 
Broome  gave  him,  appears  to  hare  been  liorrowed  from  tliis 
pun.   Jonson  has  inserted  it  in  *  Broome^s  Life.'  ^  ^  1  ^ 
t  Ha  had  the  palsy  at  that  time.  J OQ  L€ 


lOS 


CUAIOSITIES  OF 


AbU  on  the  wings  of  verse  hU  chariot  bear 

To  heaven,  and  fix  it  there ; 
Vet  let  thy  muse  as  well  some  raptures  raise 

To  please  hini,  as  lo  praise. 

I  would  not  have  thee  chuae 

Only  a  treble  muse  ; 
iRiit  have  this  envious,  ignorant  age  to  know, 
Thou  that  canst  sing  so  high,  canst  reach  ail  low.' 

ARI08T0   AlTD  TASSO. 

It  surprises  one  to  find  among  the  literary  Italians  th« 
merits  of  Ariosto  most  keenly  disputed  :  slaves  to  classi- 
cal authority  they  bend  down  to  the  majestic  regularity  of 
Tasso.  Yet  the  father  of  Tasso,  before  his  son  had  ri- 
valled the  romantic  Ariosto,  describes  in  a  letter  the  effect 
of  the  '  Orlando*  on  the  people  :— <  There  is  no  man  of 
learning,  do  mechanic,  no  lad,  no  girl,  no  old  man.  who  are 
satisfied  to  read  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  once.  This  poem 
serves  as  the  solace  of  the  traveller,  who  fatigued  on  his 
journey  deceives  his  lassitude  by  chaunting  some  octaves 
of  this  poem.  You  may  hear  them  sing  tnese  stanzas  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  fields  every  day.'  One  would  have 
expected  that  Ariosto  would  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  Tasso  of  the  critics.  But  in  Venice  the  gon- 
doliers and  others,  sing  passages  which  are  generally  tak- 
en from  Tasso,  and  rarely  from  Ariosto.  A  different 
fate,  I  imagined,  would  have  attended  the  poet  who  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  *  The  Divhu.*  I 
have  been  told  by  an  Italian  man  d*  letters,  that  this  cir- 
cumstance arose  from  the  relation  which  Tasso's  poem 
bears  to  Turkish  affairs;  as  many  of  the  common  peo- 
ple have  passed  into  Turkey,  either  by  chance  or  by  war. 
Besides  that  the  long  antipathy  existmg  between  the  Ye- 
nitians  and  the  Turks,  eave  additional  force  to  the  patriot- 
ic poetry  of  Tasso.  We  cannot  boast  of  any  similar 
poems.  Thus  U  was  that  the  people  of  Qreece  and  Ionia 
sung  the  poems  of  Homer. 

The  Academia  della  Crusca  gave  a  public  preference 
to  Ariosto.  This  irritated  certain  critics,  and  no^e  more 
tlian  Chapelain,  who  could  ttuU  the  regularity  of  Tasso. 
but  aot feel  the  '  brave  disorder'  of  Ariosto.  He  couU 
not  approve  of  those  writers, 

*  Who  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  ar!.* 

*  I  thank  you,'  he  writes,  *  for  the  somiet  which  your  in- 
difmation  dictated,  at  the  Academy's  preference  of  Ariosto 
to  r^MSO.  This  iudgment  is  overthrown  by  the  confes- 
sions of  many  of  the  Ouscond,  my  associates,  Ii  would 
be  tedious  to  enter  into  its  discussion ;  but  it  was  passion 
and  not  equity  that  prompted  that  decision.  We  confess, 
that  as  to  what  concerns  mvention  and  purity  of  language, 
Ariosto  has  eminencly  the  advantage  over  Tasso ;  but 
majesty,  pomp,  numbers,  and  a  style  truly  sublime,  united 
to  a  regularity  of  design,  raise  the  latter  so  much  above 
the  other  that  no  comparison  can  fairly  exist. 

What  Chapelain  says  is  perhaps  just ;  though  I  did  not 
know  that  Ariosto's  language  was  purer  than  Tasso's. 

Dr  Cocchi,  the  great  Italian  critic,  compared  '  Ariosto's 
poem  to  the  richer  kind  of  Harlequin's  habit,  made  up  of 
pieces  of  the  very  best  silke  and  of  the  liveliest  colours. 
The  parts  of  it  are  many  of  them  more  beautiful  than  in 
Tasso's  poem,  but  the  whole  in  Tasso  is  without  compa- 
rison more  of  a  piece  and  better  made.'  The  critic  was 
extricating  himself  as  safely  as  he  could  out  of  this  criti- 
cal dilemma ;  fur  the  disputes  were  then  so  violent,  that  I 
think  one  uf  the  disputants  took  to  his  bed,  and  was  said 
to  have  died  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 

It  is  the  conceit  of  an  Italian  to  give  the  name  o/t  April 
lo  Arioeto^  because  it  is  the  season  of /lowers ;  and  thai  of 
September  to  Tomm^  which  is  that  of /rwito.  Tiraboschi 
jumciously  observes,  that  no  comparison  ought  to  bo  made 
between  these  great  rivals.  It  is  comparing  *  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses' with  '  Virgil's  i^Bneid ;'  they  are  quite  difl 
ferent  things.  In  his  characters  of  the  two  poets,  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  romantic  poem  and  a  regular  euic. 
Th^eir  designs  required  distinct  perfections.  But  an  En- 
glish reader  is  not  enabled  by  the  wretched  versions  of 
Hoole,  to  echo  the  verse  of  La  Fontaine,  *  Je  cherts  L'A- 
noste  et  J'estime  Le  Tasse. 

Boileau,  some  time  before  his  death,  was  asked  by  a 
critic,  if  he  had  repented  of  his  celebrated  decision  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  Tasso,  whom  some'Italians  had  com- 
pared with  those  of  Virgil ;  this  had  awakened  the  ven- 
geance of  Boileau,  who  huHed  his  bnlts  at  the  violators  of 
elastical  majesty.    It  ia  supposed  that  he  was  ignorant  of 


the  Italian  language,  but  by  some  expressions  in  his  fill- 
lowing  answer,  we  may  be  led  to  think  that  Boileaui  was 
not  ignorant  of  Italian. 

I  have  so  little  changed  my  opinion,  that  on  a  "l  piruaai 
lately  of  Tasso,  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  not  more  amply 
ex|flained  myself  on  this  subject  in  some  of  my  reflections 
on  "  Longinus."  I  should  have  begun  by  acknowtcdgiof 
that  Tasso  had  a  sublime  genius,  of  great  compaasy  wito 
happy  dispositions  for  the  higher  poetry.  But  ^vbea  1 
came  to  the  use  he  made  of  his  talents,  I  should  have  sbowr 
that  judicious  discernment  rarely  prevailed  in  his  works 
That  in  the  greater  part  of  his  narrations  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  agreeable  ofiener  than  to  the  just.  That  his  de* 
scriptions  are  almost  always  overcharged  with  superfluous 
ornaments.  That  in  painting  the  strongest  passions,  and  io 
the  midst  of  the  agitation  they  excite,  freouently  he  de- 
generates into  witticisms,  vi^ich  idmiptly  destroy  the  pa* 
metic.  That  he  abounds  with  images  of  too  florid  a  kiod ; 
affected  turns;  conceits  and  friv^ous  thoughts;  ^Krhich, 
far  from  being  adapted  to  his  Jerusalem,  could  hardly  be 
supportable  in  his  *  Aminta."  So  that  all  this,  opposed  to 
the  gravity,  the  sobriety,  the  nuijesty  of  VirgU,  whsil  is  it 
but  tinsel  compared  with  gold  7 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  passa^,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Histoire  de  I'Academie,  t.  u,  p.  £76,  may 
serve  as  an  excellent  commentary  on  our  poet's  weU-liiio«»D 
censyre.  The  merits  of  Tasso  are  exactly  discrimiaaied , 
and  this  particular  criticism  must  be  valuable  to  the  lov- 
ers uf  poetry.  The  errors  of  Tasso,  were,  however^  na- 
tional. 

An  anonymous  gentleman  has  greatly  obliged  me  wid» 
an  account  of  the  recitation  of  these  two  poets  by  the  goa^ 
doliers  of  Venice,  extracted  firom  his  travelliag  poiSLel- 
book. 


B  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long  passages 
>  aad  Tasso,  and  often  cliaut  them  with  a  pe> 


In  Venice  t 
from  Ariosto  a 

culiar  melcdy.  But  this  talent  seems  at  present  on  the 
decline :— at  least,  after  taking  some  pains,  I  could  find  so 
more  than  twopersons  who  delivered  to  me  in  this  vvaj  a 
passage  from  Tasso.  Goldoni  in  his  life,  however,  notices 
the  gondolier  returning  with  him  to  the  city  :  *  he  turned 
the  prow  of  the  gondola  towards  the  city,  singing  all  the 
way  the  twenty-sixtli  stanza  of  the  sixteenth  canto  of  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered.'  The  late  Mr  Barry  once  chanted  to 
me  a  passage  of  Tasso  in  the  manner,  as  he  assured  me, 
of  the  Gondoliers.  But  Lord  Byron  has  recently  told  as, 
that  with  the  independence  of  Venice  the  song  or  the  fon- 
doliers  has  died  away. 

*  jo  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more.* 

Thea^  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  mng 
the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually  by  Rous- 
seau, to  whose  songs  it  is  printed ;  it  has  jMroperly  no  me* 
lodious  movement,  aod  is  a  sort  of  medium  between  ibo 
canto  fermo  and  the  canto  figurato;  it  approaches  to  the 
former  by  recitativical  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  hr 
passages  and  course,  by  which  one  syllable  is  dctaineb 
and  embellished. 

I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight :  one  singer  placed 
himself  forwards,  and^^  other  aft,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
St  Georgio.  One  began  the  sons :  when  he  had  ended  baa 
strophe  tne  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  ooniiaued  the 
Sung  alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same 
notes  invariably  returned,  but,  according  to  the  subject- 
matti^^r  of  the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  smaller 
stress,  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note, 
and  indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe, 
as  the  object  of  the  poem  altered. 

On  the  whole,  however,  their  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
screaming  :  they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  and 
uncivilized  men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  in 
the  force  of  their  voice :  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquer- 
ing the  other  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs,  and  so  far  from 
receiving  delight  from  this  scene  (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the 
box  of  the  gondola,)  I  found  myself  in  a  rery  unple 
situation. 

My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  < 
stance,  being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his 
countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  singing  was  very  de* 
lightful  when  heard  at  a  distance.  Accordingly  we  goi 
out  upon  the  shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the  gon- 
dola, while  the  other  wont  to  the  dislaace  of  spme  hua* 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  [€ 
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dred  pacei.    Tbej  dow  began  to  sing  agai 

other,  and  I  kept  walking  ap  and  downbeiween  them 


ainst  one  an- 


both,  ao  as  always  to  leafsluiQ  who  has  to  begin  his  pan. 
I  frequenlljr  stood  stiU  and  hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other. 

Here  the  seene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong 
dirciaaiaux;,  and,  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the  ear 
ifom  iar,  and  called  forth  the  attention ;  the  quickly  suc- 
ceeding tiansifions,  which  necessarily  reqnirod  to  be  sung 
in  1  lower  lone,  seenaed  like  plaintive  strains  succeeding 
the  vocifermtians  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who 
iisteoed  aucntively,  immediately  began  where  the  former 
left  off,  answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes, 
accordm^  as  the  purport  of  the  strouhe  required.  The 
sleepy  caoais,  the  lofty  boUdines,  the  splendour  of  the 
mooD,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  few  gondolas  that  moved 
Hkr  spirits  hither  and  thither,  increased  the  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  the  scene,  and  amidst  all  thene  circumstances  it 
was  easy  to  confess  the  character  of  this  wonderful  har- 
mooy. 

It  fuitB  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner,  lying 
at  length  m  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals,  waiU 
ine  far  his  company,  or  for  a  fare :  the  tiresomeness  of 
which  situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs  and 
poetical  stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises  his 
^Dice  as  kxid  as  be  can,  which  extends  itself  to  a  vast  dis- 
laoce  over  the  tranquil  mirror,  and  as  all  is  still  around, 
be  is  as  it  were  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  town.  Here  is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise 
of  fool  passengers :  a  silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then 
by  him,  of  which  the  sphuhing  of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to 
be  heard. 

At  a  distance  he  bears  another,  perhaps  utterly  unknown 
to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach  the  two 
strangera :  he  becomes  the  responsive  echo  to  the  former, 
Slid  exerts  himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  heard  the  other. 
By  a  tacit  convention  they  alternate  verse  for  verse; 
though  the  song  should  last  the  whole  night  through,  they 
entertain  themselves  without  fatigue;  the  hearers,  who 
are  passing  between  the  two,  take  part  in  the  amusement. 

This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a  great  distance, 
and  is  then  inexpreasiblv  charming,  as  it  amy  fulfils  its  de- 
sign in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It  is  plaintive,  but 
not  dismal  in  its  sound,  and  at  times  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  refiaia  from  tears.  My  companion,  who  otherwise  was 
not  a  very  dehcately  organised  person,  said  quite  unex- 
pectedly :  h  singolare  come  auel  canto  intenerisce,  e  moK 
to  piu  qnando  lo  cantano  meglio. 

I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Libo,  the  long  row  o( 
ttlaads  that  (fivides  the  Adriatic  from  the  Lagouns,  parti- 
eolarj^  the  women  of  the  extreme  districtt  of  Malamocua 
•nd  Falestrina,  s'mg  in  like  manner  the  works  of  Tasso  to 
these  and  similar  tunes. 

They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  are  fishing 
out  at  sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  in  the  evenings  and  voci- 
ferate these  songs,  and  continue  to  do  so  with  great  vio- 
koce,  till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  the  responses  of  her 
own  husband  at  a  great  distance. 

How  much  more  delightful  and  more  appropriate  does 
this  BGog  show  itself  here,  than  the  call  of^a  solitary  per- 
son uttered  far  and  wid€i,  till  another  equally  disposed 
■htdl  hear  and  answer  him  I  It  is  the  expression  of  a  vehe- 
nent  and  hearty  longing,  which  is  yet  every  moment  near- 
er to  the  happiness  of  satis&ction. 

BAYLE. 

Few  phik)sopher8  were  more  deserving  of  the  tiile  than 
Bayle.  His  last  hour  exhibits  the  SocraUc  intrepidity  with 
vhich  he  encountered  the  formidable  approach  of  death.  I 
have  seen  the  original  letter  of  the  bookseller  Leers,  where 
he  describes  the  death  of  our  philosopher.  *  On  the  even- 
ing preceding  his  decease,  having  studied  all  day,  he  gave 
oy  corrector  some  copy  of  his  *  Answer  to  Jacquelot," 
and  told  hiin  that  he  was  very  bad.  At  nine  in  the  mom- 
'vif>  his  laundress  entered  his  chamber;  he  asked  her,  with 
a  dring  voice,  if  his  fire  was  kindled  ?  and  a  few  moments 
sfter  he  died.'  Hu  disease  was  an  hereditary  corlsump- 
^1  and  his  decline  roast  have  been  gradual ;  speaking 
■nd  become  with  him  a  great  pain :  but  he  laboured  with 
the  lame  tranquillity  of  mind  to  his  last  hour;  and,  with 
Btyle,  it  was  death  alone  which  could  interrupt  the 
printer. 

The  irritabilitv  of  senilis  is  forcibly  characterised  by  this 
Qramntmiee  in  )iis  literary  life.  When  a  close  friendship 
had  onited  him  to  Jurieu,  ne  lavished  on  him  the  most  flat- 


tering eulofiums.  He  is  the  hero  of  his  *  Republic  of 
Letters.'  Enmity  succeeded  to  friendship ;  Jurieu  is  thsa 
continually  quoted  in  his '  Critical  Dictionary,'  whenevfir 
an  occasion  ofi*ers  to  give  instances  of  gross  blunders,  paU 
pable  contradictions,  and  inconclusive  arguments.  Thess 
mconsistent  opinions  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  similar 
conduct  of  a  iSamt !  St  Jerome  praised  Rufiniis  as  ths 
most  learned  man  of  his  a^e,  while  his  friend ;  but  when 
the  same  Rufinus  joined  his  adversary,  Origen,  he  called 
him  one  of  the  roost  ignorant ! 

As  a  logician  Bayfe  had  no  superior :  the  best  logicaa 
will,  however,  frequently  deceive  himself.  Bayle  mads 
long  and  close  arguments  to  show  that  La  Motte  le  Vaysr 
never  could  have  been  a  preceptor,  to  the  king ;  but  all  nia 
reaaoniufs  are  overturned  by  the  fact  being  given  in  ths 
history  of  the  Academy,  by  Pelisson. 

Basnage  said  of  Bayle,  that  he  read  much  by  hiejtngen. 
He  meant  that  he  ran  over  a  book  more  than  he  read  it ; 
and  that  he  had  the  art  of  always  falling  upon  that  which 
was  most  essential  and  curious  m  the  book  he  examined. 

There  are  heavy  hours  in  which  the  mind  of  a  roan  of 
letters  is  unhinged;  when  the  intellectual  faculties  lose  all 
their  elasticity,  and  when  nothing  but  the  simplest  actions 
are  adapted  to  their  enfeebled  stale.  At  sucn  hours  it  is 
recorded  of  the  Jewish  Socrates,  Moses  MendeUhon, 
that  he  would  stand  at  his  window,  and  count  the  tiles  of 
his  neighbour's  house.  An  anonymous  writer  has  told  of 
Bayle,  that  he  would  frequently  wrap  himself  in  his  cloak, 
and  hasten  to  places  where  mountebanks  resorted ;  anil 
that  this  was  one  of  his  chief  amusements.  He  is  sur* 
prised  that  so  great  a  philosopher  should  delight  in  so 
trifling  an  object.  This  observation  is  not  injurious  to  the 
character  of  Bayle ;  it  only  proves  that  the  writer  himself 
was  no  philosopner. 

The  Monthly  Reviewer,  in  noticing  this  article,  has 
continued  the  speculation,  by  giving  two  interesting  anec- 
dotes. *Tbe  observation  concerning  "heavy  hours,'* 
and  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
men  of  letters,  when  the  'mind  is  fatigued,  and  the  atten- 
tion blunted  by  incessant  labour,  reminds  us  of  what  is  ro- 
lated  by  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  late  saga- 
cious magistrate  Sir  John  Fielding ;  who,  when  fatigued 
with  attending  to  complicated  cases,  and  perplexed  with 
discordant  depositions,  used  to  retire  to  a  hitle  closet  uq  a 
remote  and  tranquil  part  of  the  house,  to  rest  his  mental 
powers,  and  sharpen  perception.  He  told  a  great  physi- 
cian, now  living  who  complained  of  the  distance  of  places, 
as  caused  by  the  great  extension  of  London,  that"  ho  (the 
physician)  would  not  have  been  able  to  visit  so  many  patients 
to  any  purpose,  if  they  had  resided  nearer  to  each  other ; 
as  be  could  have  had  no  tin  e  either  to  think,  or  to  rest  his 
mind." ' 

Our  excellent  logician  was  little  accustomed  to  a  mixed 
society ;  his  life  was  passed  in  study.  He  had  such  an 
infantine  simplicity  in  his  nature,  that  he  would  speak  on 
anatomical  subjects  before  the  ladies  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  before  surgeons.  When  they  inclined  their  eyes 
to  the  ground,  and  while  some  even  blushed,  he  would 
then  inquire  if  what  he  spoke  was  indecent  ?  and,  when 
told  so,  \)e  smiled  and  stopped.  His  habits  of  life  were, 
however,  extremely  pure ;  he  probably  lefl  himself  little 
leisure ' tofaU into  temptation* 

Bayte  knew  nothing  of  geometry,  and  as  Le  Clcrc  in* 
forms  us,  acknowledged  that  he  could  never  comprehend 
the  demonstration  of  the  first  problem  in  Euclid.  Le 
Cierc,  however,wa5  a  rival  to  Bayle;  with  greater  industry 
and  more  accurate  learning,  but  with  very  inferior  powers 
of  reasoning  and  philosophy.  Both  of  these  great  schol- 
ars, like  our  Locke,  were  destitute  of  fine  taste,  and  poet- 
ical discernment. 

When  Fagon,  an  eminent  physician,  was  consulted  on 
the  illness  of  our  student,  he  only  prescribed  a  particular 
regimen,  without  the  use  of  medicine.  He  closed  his  con* 
sulration  by  a  compliment  remarkable  for  ts  felicity.  *I 
ardently  wish  one  could  Fpare  this  great  man  all  this  con- 
straint, and  that  it  were  possible  to  find  a  remedy  as  sin- 
gular, as  the  merit  of  him  for  whom  it  is  asked.' 

Voltaire  has  said  that  Bayle  confessed  ho  wouU  not 
have  made  his  Dictionary  exceed  a  folio  volume,  had  ho 
written  only  for  nimself  and  not  for  the  booksellers.  This 
Dictionary',  with  all  its  human  fpnlts,  is  a  stupendous  work, 
which  must  last  with  literature  itself. 

His  other  productions  have  claims  on  our  attention :  is  it 
po«sib!e  to  read  his  <  Thoughte  on  Comet**  and  complain 
of  lassitude  ?     His  '  Nouvellea  de  a  RcpuMUpu  dee  Letm 
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tngf*  are  a  model  of  periodical  criiicbm,  lively,  nt- at,  and 
full  of  that  attic  salt  which  gives  a  piquancy  to  the  disqui* 
•itiona  of  criticiam.  The  mind  of  Bayle  ia  always  acute  ; 
iat,  what  is  still  more  engaging,  it  communicates  enler- 
UJament.    His  sceptre  of  criticism  ia  embellished  by  fol- 


CBRYAirrKf* 

I  find  in  the  Seffraisiami,  this  authentK  anecdote  con- 
eeming  the  inimitable  Cervantes. 

Mr  du  Boulay  accompanied  the  French  ambassador  to 
Spain,  when  Cervantea  was  yet  alive.  Ho  has  told  me, 
that  the  ambassador  one  day  complimented  Cervantes  on 
the  great  reputation  he  had  acqmred  by  Lis  Don  Quixote : 
and  that  Cervantea  whispered  m  his  ear,  *  Had  it  not  been 
'  ibr  the  Inquisition,  I  should  have  made  my  book  much 
more  entertaining.* 

Cervantes,  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  was  wounded  and 
enslaved.  He  has  given  his  own  history  in  Don  duixolo. 
He  waa  known  at  the  court  of  Spain,  but  he  did  not  re- 
ceive those  favours  which  might  have  been  expected  ;  he 
was  neglected.  His  first  volume  is  the  finest ;  and  his  de- 
sign was  to  have  finiahed  there ;  but  he  could  not  resist 
the  importunities  of  his  friends,  who  engaged  him  to  make 
a  second,  which  has  not  the  same  force,  although  it  has 
many  splendid  passages. 

We  have  lost  many  good  things  of  Cervantes  and  other 
wnlers,  because  of  the  tribunal  of  religion  and  dulness.-— 
One  Aonius  Palearius  was  sensible  of  this:  and  said, 
<  that  the  Inquisition  was  a  poniard  aimed  at  the  throat  of 
literature.'  The  image  m  striking,  and  the  observation 
just ;  but  the  ingenious  observer  was  in  consequence  im- 
mediately led  to  the  stake. 

MJIQLIABBCKI. 

Anthony  Maeliabechi,  who  died  at  the  aar  of  eighty, 
was  celebrated  for  his  great  knowledge  of  books.  He  has 
been  called  the  HellvOf  or  the  Glutton  of  Literature,  as 
Peter  CvmeHor  received  this  nick-name  from  his  amazing 
Toracity  for  food  be  could  never  digest ;  which  appeared 
when  having  fallen  aick  of  so  much  false  learning,  he 
threw  it  aU  up  in  his  *Sea  of  HitiarUi*  which  proved  to 
be  the  history  of  all  things,  and  a  bad  history  of  every 
thin^.  Magiiabechi's  character  is  singular ;  for  though 
his  life  was  wholly  passed  in  Ubraries,  heins  librarian  to 
the  duke  of  Tuscany,  he  never  wroU  himself.  There  is  a 
medal  which  represents  him  sitting,  with  a  book  in  one 
hand,  and  with  a  great  number  of  books  scattered  on  the 
ground.  The  camlid  inscription  signifies,  that  <  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  become  learned  to  have  read  much,  if  wo  read 
without  reflection.*  This  is  the  only  remains  we  have  of 
his  own  composition  that  can  be  of  service  to  posterity.*— 
A  simple  truth,  which  may  however  be  inscribed  in  the 
.   study  of  every  man  of  letters. 

l£s  habits  of  life  were  uniform.  Ever  among  his  books, 
he  troubled  himself  with  no  other  concern  whatever;  and 
the  only  interest  he  appeared  to  take  for  any  living  thing 
was  his  spiders  ;  for  wnom,  while  sitting  among  his  liter- 
ary piles,  he  affected  great  sympathy  ;  and  perhaps  con- 
temptuously, to  those  whose  curiosity  appeared  impcrti- 
Dent,  he  frequently  cried  out,  *  to  take  care  not  to  hurt  his 
■piders !'    Although  he  lost  no  time  in  writing  himself,  he 

Sve  considerable  assistance  to  authors  who  consulted  him. 
B  was  himself  an  universal  index  to  all  authors.  He 
had  one  book  among  many  others,  dedicated  to  him,  and 
this  dedication  consisted  of  a  collection  ol  titles  of  works 
which  he  had  had  at  different  times  dedicated  to  him,  with 
all  the  eulonums  addressed  to  him  in  prose  and  verse.*— 
When  he  died,  he  left  his  vast  collection  of  books  for  the 
public  use  ;  they  now  compose  the  public  Library  of  Flo- 
rence. 

Heyman,  a  celebrated  Dutch  professor,  visited  this  eni- 
dite  librarian,  who  was  considered  as  the  ornament  of 
Florence.  He  f»  ind  him  amongst  his  books,  of  which 
the  number  was  prodigious.  Two  or  three  rooms  in  tho 
first  story  were  crowded  with  them,  not  only  along  their 
'  aides,  but  piled  in  heaps  on  the  floor ;  so  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  sit,  and  more  so  to  walk.  A  narrow  space  was 
cooirived,  indeed,  so  that  by  walking  sideways,  you  might 
extricate  yourselr  from  one  room  to  another.  This  was 
not  all ;  the  passa^ro  below  stairs  was  fiill  of  books,  and 
the  staircase  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  was  lined  with 
them.  When  you  reached  the  second  story,  you  saw  with 
ttrtonishmont  throe  rooms,  similar  to  those  below,  equally 


full,  so  crowded,  that  two  good  beds  in  these 
were  also  crammed  with  boMs. 

This  apparant  confiision  did  not,  however,  hinder  Mag 
liabechi  from  immediately  finding  the  books  ho  warned*. 
He  knew  them  all  so  well,  that  even  to  the  least  of  tfargsa 
it  was  sufficient  to  see  its  outside,  to  aay  what  it  ^nm  5 
and  indeed  ho  read  them  day  and  night,  and  never  lost  sigfaK 
of  any.  He  eat  on  his  books,  he  dept  on  his  books,  and 
quitted  them  as  rarely  aa  poasiUe.  During  his  whole  ^a^m 
he  only  went  twice  m>m  Florence;  once  to  see  Fieaoliv 
which  is  not  above  two  leaguea  distant,  and  once  tssaa 
miles  further  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Nothing  coul^ 
be  more  simple  than  his  mode  of  life ;  a  few  eggs,  a  little 
bread,  and  some  water,  were  his  ordinary  food.  A  drmwor 
of  his  desk  being  open,  Mr  Heyman  saw  there  severml 
eggs,  and  some  money  which  Magliabechi  bad  place«i 
there  for  his  daily  use.  But  as  this  drawer  was  fencrwSy 
open,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  servants  of  his  fneiida» 
or  strangers  who  came  to  see  him,  pilfered  some  of  thesii 
things ;  the  money  or  the  eggs. 

l£s  dress  was  as  cynical  as  his  repasts.  A  black  doo 
blet,  which  descended  to  his  knees ;  large  and  fong  breeches 
an  old  patched  black  cloak ;  an  amor^oos  bat,  ver^ 


worn,  and  the  edges  ragged ;  a  large  neckloth 
cloth,  begrimed  vnth  snuff;  a  dirty  shirt,  which  he  mhn.yw 
wore  as  rang  as  it  lasted,  and  which  the  broken  elbows  of 
his  doublet  did  not  conceal ;  a^,  to  finish  this  invetiiofy, 
a  pair  of  ruffles  which  did  not  belong  to  the  shirt.  Such 
was  the  brilliant  dress  of  our  learned  Florentine ;  and  ia 
such  did  he  appear  in  the  public  streets,  as  weU  as  ia  jm 
own  house.  Let  me  not  forget  another  circumstanoe ,  i» 
warm  his  hands,  he  seneraliy  had  a  stove  with  fire  faat« 
ened  to  hia  arms,  so  that  his  clothes  were  generally  singed 
and  burnt,  and  htf  hands  scorched.  He  had  nothing  ««heiw 
wise  remarkable  about  him.  To  literary  men  he  was  ex- 
tremely affable,  and  a  cynic  only  to  the  eye ;  anecdotes 
almost  incredible  are  related  of  his  memory.  It  is  som^ 
what  uncommon  that  as  he  waa  so  fond  of  literary/oed,  he 
did  not  occasionally  dress  some  dishes  (rf*  his  own  mveo- 
tion,  or  at  least  some  sandwiches  to  his  own  relish.  He 
indeed  should  have  written  CuaiosiTiasor  LircaATuas. 
He  was  a  liring  Cyclopedia,  though  a  dark  lantern. 

Of  such  reading'  men,  Hobbcs  entertained  a  very  con- 
temptible, if  not  a  rash  opinion.  Hn  own  reading  was  in- 
considerable, and  he  used  to  say,  that  if  he  bad  spent  as 
much  time  in  rtadmg  as  other  men  of  learning,  he  sbtiold 
have  been  as  ignorant  as  (hey.  He  put  little  value  oo  a 
large  library,  for  he  considered  all  booka  to  be  merely  e»- 
tract»  and  copiea,  for  that  most  authors  were  like  sheep, 
never  deviating  from  the  beaten  path.  History  he  'reated 
lightly,  and  thought  there  were  more  lies  than  truths  in  iu 
But  let  us  recollect  after  all  this,  that  Hobbes  was  a  mere 
metaphysician,  idolising  his  own  vain  and  empty  hypo- 
theses. It  is  true  enough  that  weak  heads  carrying  m 
them  too  much  reading  may  be  staggered.  Le  Clerc  ob- 
serves of  two  learned  men,  De  Marcily  and  Bartbios, 
that  they  would  have  composed  more  useful  works  had 
they  read  less  numerous  authors,  and  digested  the  better 
wntera* 

^▲BKIDOSRS. 

The  present  artide  presents  the  history  of  Abridgers ,  a 
kind  of^  literary  men  to  whom  the  incfolenoeof  modem 
readers,  and  indeed  themultiplidty  of  authors,  gives  ample 
employment. 

It  would  be  diflkult,  observe  the  learned  Benedictines, 
the  authors  of  the  Literary  History  of  France,  to  relate  all 
the  unhappy  ionsemiences  which  ignorance  introdoixd, 
and  the  causes  whicn  produced  that  ignorance.  But  we 
must  not  forget  tB  place  in  this  numter  the  mode  of  re- 
ducing, by  vray  of  abridgment,  what  the  ancients  had 
written  in  bulky  volumes.  Examples  of  this  practice  may 
be  observed  in  preceding  centuries,  but  in  the  fifth  centory 
It  began  to  be  in  general  use.  As  the  number  of  students 
and  readers  diminished,  authors  neglected  literature,  and 
were  disgusted  with  composition;  for  to  write  is  itpMnm 
done,  but  when  the  writer  entertains  the  hope  of  finding 
readers.  Instead  of  original  authors,  there  suddenly  arose 
numbers  of  Abridgcrs.  These  men,  amidst  the  prmiling 
disgust  for  literature,  imagined  they  should  gratify  the 
public  by  introducing  a  mode  of  readmg  works  in  a  few 
nours,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  done  in  many  months; 
and,  observing  that  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  ancients  lay 
buried  in  dust,  without  any  one  condescending  to  examtc'e 
them,  necessity  mspired  them,  with  aa  invention  that 
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might  bring  liioae  worin  and  tbeiBMlTW  into  public  noCioe, 
bj  the  can  ifaey  took  of  renofrmting  them.  This  they 
imagined  to  effect  bj  Ibnning  abridgmenta  of  theae  poo- 
dereiis  volnnea. 

All  theae  Afandgera,  however,  did  not  follow  the  aame 
node.  Seine  contented  ihemaelTea  with  making  auMre 
abridgment  of  tiieir  authoia,  bj  emplojring  their  own  ez- 
premons,  or  bj  inoonaklermble  alteratMMM.  Others  formed 
abridgmeaia  m  drawing  them  from  yariooa  authors,  but 
from  wbooe  works  they  only  took  idwt  appeared  to  them 
most  irartfay  of  obeerration,  and  embellished  them  in  their 

'^ '  I  them  sereral  au- 

i  passages  from 
r  work ;  they  ex- 
ecuted their  demgn  by  digesting  in  common-places,  and 
aader  farious  tiues,  the  most  valuable  parts  they  could 
eoOect,  tnm  tb«  beat  authors  they  read.  To  these  last  in- 
genioaB  soholara  we  owe  the  rescue  of  many  valuable  frag- 
meais  of  antiquity.  They  fortunately  preserved  the  best 
mazias,  charmctersy  descriptioas,  and  curious  matters 
which  they  had  found  intrresting  in  their  studies. 

Some  learned  men  have  censured  these  Abridgers  as 
the  cause  of  our  having  lost  so  many  excellent  entire 
works  of  die  andenta ;  for  poaterity  becoming  less  studious 
was  satisfied  with  these  extracts,  and  neglected  to  preserve 
the  originals,  wboae  voluminous  size  was  leaa.attractive. 
Others,  on  the  contrarr,  say  that  these  Abridgers  have  not 
been  so  prejwfidal  to  literature ;  and  that  had  it  not  been 
for  their  care,  whicb  snatched  many  a  perishable  fragment 
from  that  shipwreck  of  letters  which  the  barbariana  ooc»- 
liooed,  we  shouU,  perhaps,  have  had  no  works  of  the  ai^ 
dents  remaining.  Many  voluminous  works  ha?e  been 
creaily  improved  by  their  Abrkigers.  The  vast  history  of 
Trogus  Pompeins  was  soon  forgotten  and  finally  perished, 
after  the  excellent  epitome  of  it  by  Justin,  who  winnowed 
the  sbundant  chaff*  from  the  grain. 

Bayle  gives  verj  excellent  advKO  to  an  Abridger,  when 
he  afaows  that  Xiphilin,  in  his  *  Abridgment  of  Dion,' 
takes  no  notice  of  a  circumstance  verv  material  for  enter- 
ing into  the  character  of  Domitiao :— tne  reoUling  the  em- 
pFca  Domitia  afler  having  turned  her  away  for  her  intrigues 
with  a  player.  By  omitting  this  fact  in  the  abridgment, 
and  which  is  discovered  through  Suetonius,  Xiphilin  has 
erineed,  he  says,  a  deficient  Judgment ;  for  Domitian's 
in  qualities  are  naoch  better  ezposed,  when  it  is  known 
that  be  was  mean-apirited  enough  to  restore  to  the  dignity 
of  emprem  theprootitute  of  a  player. 

Abridgers,  Compilers,  and  Translators,  are  now  alike 
regarded  with  coDtempt ;  yet  to  form  their  works  with 
■kill  requires  an  exertion  of  judgment,  and  frequently  of 
taste,  of  which  their  contemners  appear  to  have  no  due 
eoDception.  Such  literary  labours  it  is  thought  the  learned 
will  not  be  found  to  want ;  and  the  unlearned  cannot  dia- 
cem  the  rahie.  But  to  such  Abridgers  as  Monsieur  Le 
Grand,  in  his  <  Tales  of  the  Minstrels,*  and  Mr  Ellis,  in 
his* Eolith  Metrical  Romances,'  we  owe  much;  and 
nch  writers  must  bring  to  their  task  a  congeniality  of  ge- 
aitti,  and  e?en  more  taste,  than  their  originals  possessed. 
I  OMMt  ooanpare  such  to  fine  etchers  afier  great  masters  :-— 
very  few  gi?e  the  feeling  touches  in  the  right  place. 

It  is  an  nncommon  circumstance  to  quote  the  Scriptures 
omibjeets  of  modlcm  HUraiure ;  but  on  the  present  topic 
lh«  etogani  writer  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  has  de- 
livered in  a  Und  of  prefiwe  to  that  history,  very  pleasing 
ud  ueful  nstruclion  to  an  Abridger,  I  snail  transcribe 
the  pasmges,  being  concise,  from  Book  ii,  Chap  ii,  v.  S3, 
that  the  reader  may  have  it  at  hand.— 

'  All  these  things,  I  sajf,  being  declared  by  Jason,  of 
Cjrene,  in^of  biMtM^  we  will  assay  to  abridge  m  one  vol- 
jone.  We  will  be  careful  that  thev  that  will  read  may 
mve  dcfigftf ,  and  that  they  that  are  desirous  to  commit  to 
nemory  might  have  ta$e^  and  that  all  into.whose  hands  it 
^iiaes  nishl  have  vrnfit.*  How  concise  and  Horatian ! 
He  theo  describes  nis  literary  labours  with  no  insensibili- 
^^To  OS  that  have  taken  upon  us  this  painful  labour 
of  o^giag,  it  was  not  easy,  but  a  matter  of  maeat  and 


moHwwuiyoi  ooservmnon,  and  emoeuisned 
own  style.  Others  again,  having  before  thei 
thors  who  wrote  on  the  name  subject,  took  ] 
each,  oaiied  tbena,  and  thus  formed  a  new  « 


*"t6^.';-And  the  writer  employs  an  elegant  illustration . 
'  Eren  a*  it  is  no  ease  unto  him  that  prepareth  a  banquet, 
aad  leeketh  the  benefit  of  others ;  yet  for  the  pleasuring 
a  many,  we  will  undertake  gladly  this  great  pain ;  leaving 
|o  the  tiithor  the  exact  haiidling  of  every  particular,  and 
|||^p|>riDff  to  follow  ik€  mZes  o/f  on  abridgment.^  He  now 
^'^flisnet  his  critical  account  with  a  sublime  metaphor 
to  dmiofoih  the  original  from  the  copier :— *  For  as  the 
^  of  a  new  house  most  care  for  the  whoU 


link  it  is  with  us.    To  stand  upon  every  pond,  and 
r  Mnge  at  Ivge,  and  to  be  eurwua  in  parUaUart, 


incenui 
school 


buikling;  but  he  that  undertaketh  to  set  it  out,  and  point 

it,  must  seek  out  fit  things  to  the  adorning  thereof;  even 

ao  I  think  it  is  with  us.    *"  * 

go  over  t     _  _  . 

bekngeth  to  tbe^sfovtW  of  the  story ;  but  to  use  brevUjf^ 

and  avoid  tmieh  labouring  of  the  work,  is  to  be  granted  t* 

him  that  will  make  an  Abridgment.' 

Q,uintilian  has  not  a  passage  more  elegantly  composcdi 
nor  more  judiciously  oonceivM. 

pnorassoas  of  PLiioiAUSM  aho  oBsctrnirr. 

Among  the  most  singular  characters  in  literature  may 
be  ranked  thoae  who  do  not  Mush  to  profess  publicly  its 
moat  dishonourable  practices.  The  first  vendor  ofprinted 
sermons  imitating  manuacript  was,  I  think,  Dr  Triuler. 
He  to  whom  the  following  anecdotes  relate  had  superior 
ittity.  Like  the  famoua  orator  Henley,  be  formed  a 
>1  of  his  own.  The  present  lecturer  openly  taught 
not  to  tmifole  the  best  authora,  but  to  eteal  from  them. 

Richesource.  a  miserable  declaimer,  called  himself 
*  Moderator  or  the  Academy  of  Philosophical  Orators. 
He  taught  in  what  manner  a  person  desUtute  of  literary 
talents  might  become  eminent  ibr  literature.  He  published 
the  principles  of  his  art  under  the  title  of  <  The  Mask  of 
Orators;  or  the  manner  of  disguising  with  ease  all  kiiida 
of  composition ;  briefii,  aermons,  panegyrics,  funeral  era- 
tiona,  dedications,  speeches,  letters,  passages,  $tfi.*  I  will 
give  amotion  of  the  work.— > 

The  author  very  truly  obaerves,  that  all  who  apply 
themselves  to  polite  literature  do  not  always  find  from  their 
own  funds  a  sufficient  supply  to  ensure  sticcess.  For 
such  he  labours ;  and  teacnes  to  gather,  in  the  gardens  ol 
others,  thoae  fruits  of  which  their  own  sterile  grounds  are 
destitute ;  but  so  artfully  to  gather,  that  the  public  shall 
not  perceive  iheir  depredations.  He  dignifies  this  fine  art 
by  the  title  of  Plagianism,  and  he  tbua  explains  it  :-— 

<  The  Plagianism  of  orators  is  the  art,  or  an  ingenioot 
and  easy  m<Me,  which  some  adroitly  employ  to  change,  or 
disguise,  all  sorts  of  speeches  of  their  own  composition 
or  of  that  trf*  other  authors,  for  their  plot  wre,  or  their  util- 
ity ;  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  impossible  even  for 
the  author  himself  to  recognise  his  own  work,  his  own 

'  IS,  and  his  own  style,  so  skilfully  shall  the  whole  be 

ir  profeasor  proceeds  to  inform  us  in  what  maimer  we 
are  to  manage  the  whole  economy  of  the  piece  which  is  to 
be  copied  or  disguised :  and  which  consists  in  giving  a 
new  order  to  the  parts,  changing  the  phrases,  words  &c. 
An  orator,  for  instance,  having  said  that  a  plenipotentiary 
ahould  possess  three  qualities,— pro6ify,  eapaeily  and  ooar- 
age;  the plagiariat,  on  the  contrarv,  may  employ  eowage^ 
capacity,  wnd  probity.  This  is  onl  v  for  a  general  rule,  for 
it  IS  too  simple  to  practise  frequently.  To  render  the  part 
perfect  we  must  make  it  more  complex,  by  changing  the 
whole  of  the  expressions.    The  plagiarist  inplace  of  o 


age  will  put  /orce,  eonotane^^  or  vigour.  For  probity  he 
may  say  rdigion,  virtue  or  tmeerity.  Instead  tAeapaeity^ 
he  may  substitute  erudition^  abiUly  or  aeienee.  Or  he  may 
disguise  the  whole  bv  saving,  that  the  plen^poteniiary  ehoaU 
bejrm,  virtuous,  and  able. 

The  rest  of  this  uncommon  work  is  composed  of  pass- 
ages, extracted  from  celebrated  writera,  which  are  turned 
into  a  new  manner  by  the  plagiarist ;  their  beauties,  huw 
ever,  are  never  improved  by  their  dress.  Several  cele- 
brated writers  when  young,  particularly  the  &mous  Fl»> 
chier,  who  addressed  verses  to  him,  frequented  the  lectwes 
of  this  professor! 

Richesource  became  so  zealous  in  tne  cause  of  Iiter»« 
tore,  that  he  published  a  volume,  entitled  *  The  Art  of 
Writing  and  Speaking ;  or  a  method  of  composing  all  sorts 
of  letters,  and  holding  a  polite  conversation.'  He  con- 
cludea  his  preface  by  advertising  his  readers,  that  authora 
who  may  be  in  want  of  essays,  sermons,  letters  of  all  kinds, 
written  pleadings  and  verses,  may  be  accommodated  on 
application  to  him. 

Our  professor  was  extremely  fond  of  copious  title^>ages  ; 
which  I  suppose  to  be  verv  attractive  to  certain  readers , 
for  it  is  a  custom  which  the  Richesources  of  the  day  fail 
not  to  employ.  Are  there  persons  who  value  booke  by  the 
length  of  their  titlea;  as  formerly  the  ability  of  a  pkyeietam 
was  judged  by  the  sue  qf  Ma  wig  ? 

To  this  article  may  be  added  an  account  of  another 
singular  school,  where  the  professor  taught  oboeurity  in 
literary  composition ! 

I  do  not  bdi.T^  ^j,  CI»rpenU.r^jkrt^tta^j^g^ 
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uninielligible  are  very  inlelligent.    Q,uintiliui  has  JiwUy 
observed  thai  the  olwcurily  <^a  writer  i«  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  his  incapacity.    Howeveri  as  there  is  hardly 
a  defect  which  does  not  find  partisans,  the  same  author 
informs  us  of  a  Rhetorician,  who  was  so  great  an  admirer 
of  obscurity,  that  he  always  exhorted  his  scholars  to  pre- 
serve it;  and  made  them  correct,  as  blemishes,  those 
passages  of  their  works  which  appeared  to  him  too  intel- 
ligible,   duintilian  adds,  that  the  greatest  panegyric  they 
could  give  to  a  composition  in  that  school  was  to  declare, 
*  I  understand  nothing  of  this  piece.'    Lycophron  possess- 
ed this  taste,  and  he  protested  that  he  would  hang  him- 
self if  he  found  a  person  who  should  understand  his  poem, 
called  the  *  Prophesy  of  Cassandra.'    He  succeeded  so 
well,  that  this  piece  has  been  the  stumbling  block  of  all  the 
grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  comnientaiora ;  and  remains 
inexplicable  to  the  present  day.    Such  works  Charpentier 
admirably  compares  to  those  subterraneous  places,  where 
the  air  is  so  thick  and  suffocating  that  it  extinguishes  all 
torches.    A  most  sophistical  dilemma,  on  the  subject  of 
oftscimCy,  was  made  by  Thomas  Anjius,  or  White,  an 
English  Catholic  priest,  the  friend  of  Sir  Konelm  Digby. 
This  learned  man  frequently  wandered  in  the  mazes  of 
metaphjrsical  subtilties  ;  and  Decame  perfectly  unintelligi- 
ble to  his  readers.    When  accused  of  this  obscurity,  be 
replied,  <  Either  the  learned  understand  me  or  they  do  not. 
If  they  understand  me,  and  find  me  in  an  error,  it  is  eas^ 
for  them  to  refute  me ;  if  they  do  not  underslandme,  it  is 
very  uiu-easonable  for  them  to  exclaim  against  my  doctrines.' 
This  is  saying  all  that  the  wit  of  man  can  suggest  in 
favour  of  obieurity !    Many,  however,  will  agree  wuh  an 
observation  made  by  Gravina  on  the  over-refinement  of 
moderncomposition,  *  that  we  do  not  think  we  have  attained 
genius,  till  others  must  nossess  as  much  themselves  to 
.  understand  us.*  FonteneUe,  in  France,  followed  by  Mari- 
vaux,  Thomas,  and  others,  first  introduced  that  subtilised 
manner  of  writing,  which  tastes  more  natural  and  simple 
reject ;  the  source  of  such  bitter  complaints  of  obscurity. 

LITKRART  DUTCH. 

Pere  Bouhours  seriously  asks  if  a  German  can  be  a 
BEL  ssPRiT'/  This  concise  query  was  answered  by 
Kramer,  in  a  ponderous  volume,  which  bears  for  title,  Fi'n- 
dicUe  nomitds  Germaniei.  This  mode  of  refutation  does 
not  prove  that  the  question  was  then,  so  ridiculous  as  it 
was  considered.  The  Germans  of  the  present  day,  al- 
though greatly  superior  to  their  ancestors,  are  still  distant 
from  that  oem^  of  taste  which  characterises  the  finished  com- 
positions of  the  French  and  the  English  authors.  Nations 
display  genhu  before  they  form  tarte ;  and  in  some  of  the 
productions  of  th^  modem  Germans,  it  wilt  be  allowed  that 
their  imaginations  are  fertile  and  fervid ;  but  perhaps  the 
simple  question  of  Bouhours  still  exists  in  its  full  force. 

It  was  once  the  mode  with  English  and  French  writers 
to  dishonour  them  with  the  epithets  of  heavy,  dull,  and 
phlegmatic  compilers,  without  taste,  spirit,  or  genius ;  ge- 
nuine descendants  of  the  ancient  Boetians, 

Crassoque  suo  aere  nati. 
Many  ingenious  performances  have  lately  shown  that  this 
censure  has  now  become  unjust;  and  much  more  forciblv 
answer  the  sarcastic  question  of  Bouhours  than  the  thick 
quarto  of  Kramer. 
ChurchiQ  finely  says  of  genius,  that  it  is  independent  of 


*  And  may  hereafter  even  In  Holland  rise.* 
Voodol,  whom,  as  Marchand  observes,  the  Dutch  re- 
gard as  their  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  has  a 
strange  defective  taste;  the  poet  himself  knew  none  of 
these  originals,  but  he  wrote  on  some  patriotic  subject,  the 
sure  way  to  obtain  oopularity.  The  greater  part  of  his 
tragedies  is  drawn  from  the  Scriptures ;  all  badly  chosen 
and  unhappilr  exacoted.  In  bis  DeHveranee  of  the  ChxU 
drm  ^/sroei  one  of  his  principal  characters  is  the  Dtvf- 
Mte  /  In  bis  JerumUm  dtttnyed  we  are  disgusted  with  a 
tedious  oration  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  who  proves  theolo* 
gically,  and  hb  prooft  extend  through  nine  ckwely  printed 

Ein  quarto,  that  this  destruction  had  been  predicted 
)  prophets.  And  in  tne  iMofer  of  the  same  author, 
ibject  is  irrossly  scandalized  by  this  haughty  spirit  be- 
coming stupidly  in  love  with  Eve,  and  it  is  for  her  he  causes 
the  rebellion  of  the  evil  angels,  and  the  fall  of  our  first  pa^ 
rents.  Poor  Vondel  kept  a  hosier's  shop,  which  he  left  to 
the  care  of  his  wife,  while  he  indulged  his  poetical  genius. 
His  shocking  shop  failed}  and  his  poems  produced  him  more 


chagrin  than  glory ;  for  in  Holland  eren  a  petfiocie  posc 
if  a  bankrupt,  would,  no  doubt,  b»  accounted  by  hw  felio«»> 
citizens  as  a  madman.  Vondel  had  no  other  OMWler  bol 
his  genius,  which,  with  bis  uncongenial  situalioo,  oee»> 
sioned  all  bis  errors. 

Another  Dutch  poet  is  even  less  tolerable.  Havmg 
written  a  long  rhapsody  concerning  Pyramns  and  This^ie, 
he  concludes  it  by  a  ridiculous  parallel  between  the  death 
of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  love,  and  the  pe— ion  ef  J^ 
sus  Christ.    He  says, 

Om  t*ooncluderem  van  onsen  begrypt. 
Dees  Historie  moraliserends, 
Is  in  den  veretande  wel  acooraerende. 
By  der  Passie  van  Christus  gebenedyt. 
And  upon  this,  after  having  turned  Pyramus  into  the  eoo 
of  God,  and  Thisbe  into  the  Christian  soul,  ho  proceeds 
with  a  number  of  comparisons ;  the  latter  always  more  im- 
pertinent than  the  former. 

I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  the  actors  on  the  Dutch 
theatre  are  generally  tradesmen,  who  quit  their  aprons  %%. 
the  hour  of  public  representation.  This  was  the  ft^c*  whca 
I  was  in  Holland  forty  years  a|ro.  Their  comedies  are  oP 
fensive  by  the  groesness  of  their  buffooneries.  One  of  their 
comic  incidents  was  a  miller  appearing  in  distress  for  want 
of  wind  to  turn  his  mill ;  he  nad  recourse  to  the  novel 
scheme  of  placins  his  back  against  it,  and,  by  certain  imi- 
tative sounds  behind  the  scenes,  the  mill  is  soon  eet  a^-fc^ 
ing.    It  is  hard  to  rival  such  a  depravity  of  taste. 

I  saw  two  of  their  most  celebrated  tragedies.  The  one 
was  Gysbert  Van  Amsiel,  by  Vondel ;  that  is  G  jsbrecfat 
of  Amsterdam,  a  warrior,  wfio  in  the  civil  wars  preserrcd 
this  city  by  his  heroism.  It  is  a  patriotic  historical  play, 
and  never  fails  to  crowd  the  theatre  towards  Christmas, 
when  it  is  usually  performed  successively.  One  of  the 
acts  concludes  with  a  scene  of  a  convent ;  the  sound  cf 
warlike  instruments  is  heard ;  the  abbey  is  stormed  ;  the 
nuns  and  fathers  are  slaughtered ;  with  the  aid  of  ■  bhm* 
derbuss  and  thunder,'  every  Dutchman  appears  sensible  ol 
the  pathos  of  the  poet.  But  it  does  not  heiv  conchide. 
After  this  terrible  slaughter,  the  conquerors  and  the  i 
'         KC,  silent  and 

happened  to  (all ! 
B  received  »  *  *  "      ' " 
applause  from  the  audience. 

The  other  was  the  Abasu^us  of  Schubart,  or  the  Fiill 
of  Haman.  In  the  triumphal  entry  tlie  Batavian  IVlorde- 
cai  was  mounted  on  a  genuine  Flander's  mare,  that,  fbrm- 
nately,  quietly  received  her  applause  with  a  lumpish  ma- 
jesty resembling  her  rider.  I  have  seen  an  English  ass 
once  introduced  on'  our  stage  which  did  not  act  with  this 
decorum.  Our  late  actors  lutve  firequently  be^a  beasts  ;— 
a  Dutch  taste ! 

Some  few  specimens  of  the  best  Dutch  poetry  which 
we  have  had  yield  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  national 
poetical  taste.  The  Dutch  poet  Katz  has  a  poem  on  the 
*  Games  of  ChiMren,'  where  all  the  sames  are  moralized ; 
I  suspect  the  taste  of  the  poet  as  well  as  his  subject  is  pu- 
erile. When  a  nation  has  produced  no  works  above  me- 
diocrity, with  them  a  certain  mediocrity  is  excellence,  and 
their  master-pieces,  with  a  people  who  have  made  a 
greater  progress  in  refinement,  are  but  the  vrorhs  of  a 
pupil. 

THE   PBODUCTIOVS  OF  TBS  MIRD   WOT  ■XJCABX.B 
BY  CRBOITORS. 

When  Crebillon,  the  French  traric  poet,  published  hit 
Catilina,  it  waM  attendf^l  with  an  nonour  to  literature, 
which,  though  it  is  probably  forgotten  (for  it  was  only 
recistered,  I  think,  as  the  news  of  the  day,)  it  becomes  a 
collector  zealous  in  the  cause  of  literature  to  preeerre.  I 
sliall  giro  the  circuipstance,  the  petition  and  tne  decree. 

At  the  time  Catilina  was  given  to  the  public,  the  credi- 
tors of  the  poet  had  the  cruelty  to  attach  the  produce  of 
this  piece,  as  well  at  the  bookseller's,  who  had  printed  the 
tragedy,  as  at  the  theatre  where  it  was  performed.  The 
poet,  much  irritated  at  these  proceedings,  addressed  a  pe- 
tition to  the  king,  in  which  he  showed  that  it  was  a  thmg 
yet  unknown,  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  dam  amongst 
seizable  effects  the  productions  of  the  homaa  mind ;  that 
if  such  a  practice  was  permitted,  those  who  had  consecrat- 
ed their  vigils  to  the  studies  of  literature,  and  who  have 
mado  the  greatest  efforts  to  render  themselves,  by  this 
means,  useful  to  their  country,  would  see  themselves  in 
the  cruel  predicament  of  not  dating  to  publish  works,  oAeo 
precious  and  intermting  to  Um  state:  thii  the grcaisr 
Digitized  by  VjOO^  IC 


quishcd  remain  for  ten  minutet  on  the  stace,  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, in  the  attitudes  in  which  they  happened  to  (all ! 
and  this  pantomimic  pathos  is  received  with  kwid  bursts  of 
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nrt  oT those  wlio  derota  themselves  to  literature  require 
is  ihe  necessvies  of  life  those  succours  which  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  their  labours  ;  and  that  it  never  has 
been  suffered  in  France  to  seize  the  fees  cf  lawyers,  and 
other  pefSQDS  of  liberal  professions. 

In  SBSwer  to  this  petiticm,  a  decree  immediately  issued 
from  the  Kin^s  council,  commanding  a  replevy  or  the  ar- 
rests and  seBures,  of  which  the  petitioner  complsined. 
This  bonourable  decree  was  dated  Slat  May,  1749,  and 
bore  the  foflowing  title :  *  Decree  of  the  Council  of  his 
Majesty,  in  &vour  of  Mr  Crebilloo,  author  of  the  trasedy 
of  CatibDs,  which  declares  that  the  productions  olthe 
wiad  are  nnt  amooest  seizable  effects.' 

Louis  XV  exhibits  the  noble  example  of  bestowing  a 
mark  of  ooosideration  to  the  remains  of  a  man  of  letters. 
This  bag  not  only  testified  his  esteem  of  Crebiilon  by  hav- 
ii^ltis  irorks  printed  at  the  Louvre,  but  also  by  consecrate 
ing  to  his  gkny  a  tomb  of  marble. 


Writers  who  haTO  been  unsncoenful  in  original  compo- 
sidiai  have  tneir  other  productions  immediately  decried, 
whatever  merit  they  mignt  once  have  been  allowed  to  poe- 
sen.  Yet  this  is  very  unjust;  an  author  who  has  given 
a  wrong  direction  to  bis  literary  powers  may  perceive  at 
length  where  he  can  noore  securely  pmnl  them.  Experi- 
ence is  as  excellent  a  mistress  in  the  school  of  literature, 
as  in  the  school  of  human  life.  Blackmore's  epics  are  in- 
sufferable ;  yet  nmlher  AddisoA  zor  Johnson  erred  when 
thej  considered  his  philosophical  poem  as  a  valuable  com- 
poaiion.  An  indinerent  poot  may  exert  the  art  of  criti- 
cism ui  a  very  high  degree ;  and  if  he  cannot  himself  pr»> 
duce  an  origmal  work,  he  may  yet  be  of  great  service  in 
reguliiing  the  h^pier  genius  of  another.  This  observa- 
tioo  1  shall  iUustrate  by  the  characters  of  two  Frrach 
critics ;  the  one  is  the  Ahh6  d'Aubignac,  and  the  other 
Chapelain. 

Boileau  opens  lus  Art  of  Poetry  by  a  precept  which 
^boQgb  it  be  common  is  always  important ;  this  critical 
poet  declares,  that  *  It  is  in  vain  a  daring  author  thinks  of 
atiaiung  to  the  height  of  Parnassus  if  he  does  not  feel  the 
secret  ioAience  ot  heaven,  and  if  his  natal  star  has  not 
formed  him  to  be  a  poet.'  This  observation  he  founded 
oo  the  character  of  our  Abb6,  who  had  excellently  written 
on  ibe  economy  of  dramatic  composition.  His  Pratii(ut 
du  Tkeatn  gained  him  an  extensive  reputation.  When 
be  produced  a  tragedy,  the  world  expected  a  finished 
piece ;  it  was  acted,  and  reprobated.  The  author,  how- 
over  did  not  acutely  feel  its  bad  reception ;  he  every  where 
boasted  that  be,  of  all  the  dramatists,  had  most  scrupu- 
looslj  observed  the  ruiea  of  Aristotle.  The  Prince  de 
Gu«iiieo6,  famous  for  his  repartres,  sarcastically  observed, 
*  I  do  Dot  Quarrel  with  the  Abb6  d'Aubignac  for  having  so 
dMflj  Tultowed  the  precepts  of  Aristotle ;  but  I  cannot 
pardon  the  precepts  ot  Aristotle,  that  occasioned  the  Abb^ 
d'Aubignac  to  write  «o  wretched  a  tragedy.' 

The  Pratique  du  Theatre  is  not,  however,  to  be  despis- 
ed, because  the  Tragedtf  of  its  author  is  despicable. 

Chapelain's  unfortunate  epic  has  rendered  him  no 
lorious.  He  had  gained,  and  not  undeservedly,  great  re- 
putation for  his  critical  powers.  After  a  retention  of 
Above  thvty  years,  his  Jpucdle  appeared.  Ho  immedi- 
uelj  became  the  butt  of  every  unfledged  wit,  and  his  fbr- 
n«r  works  were  eternally  condemned  1  Insomuch  that 
wb«a  Camusat  published,  after  the  death  of  our  author,  a 
lit:le  volinae  of  extracts  from  his  manuscript  letters,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  awkward  situation  in  whidi  he  finds 
hioiseif.  In  his  preface  he  seems  afraid  that  the  very 
Bsroe  of  Chape'ain  will  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  reader. 

Camusat  observes  of  Chapelain,  that  *He  found  flatter- 
en  who  assured  him  his  PuedU  ranked  above  the  .JSbeid ; 
ud  this  Ghapekun  but  feebly  denied.  However  this  may 
Ml  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  bad  taste  which  reigns 
throa|hoot  this  poem  afree  with  that  sound  and  exact 
oniciMn  with  which  he  deckled  on  the  works  of  others. 
So  true  b  it,  that  geniua  is  very  superior  to  a  justness  of 
niind  which  is  n^^cUnt  to  judge  and  to  advise  others.' 
Chapelain  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  critical  list  of  the 
^i  bvmg  authors  and  men  of  letters  in  France,  for  the 
™K«  It  is  extremely  impartial,  and  performed  with  an 
l^ytical  skill  of  their  literary  characters  which  could  not 
■^jj^been surpassed  by  an  Aristotle  or  a  Boileau. 

The  talent  of  judging  may  exist  separately  from  the 
f^  •f  anattion.  An  amateur  may  not  bo  an  artist, 
tboo|h  an  artist  should  be  an  amateur.    And  it  is  for  this 


reason  that  young  authors  are  not  to  contemn  (he  precepts 
of  such  critics  as  even  the  AbbiS  d'Aubignac,  and  Chape* 
lain.  It  is  to  Walsh,  a  miserable  versifier,  that  Popa 
stands  indebted  for  the  hint  of  our  poetry  then  being  defi- 
cient in  correctness  and  polish ;  and  it  v.  from  this  lortun- 
ale  hint  that  Pope  derived  bis  poetical  excellence.  Diony- 
sius  Halicamassensis  has  composed  a  lifeless  history ;  yet, 
as  Gibbon,  observes,  bow  admirably  has  As  judged  the 
masters,  and  defined  the  rules  of  historical  compositioii ; 
Gravina,  with  great  taste  and  spirit^  has  written  on  poetry 
and  poets,  but  he  composed  tragedies  which  gave  hmi  bo 
title  to  be  ranked  among  them. 

▲MKCDOTSS  OP  AlTTBOaf  CXHSVaBD. 

It  is  an  ingenious  observation  made  hj  a  journalist  of 
Trevoux,  on  perusing  a  criticism  not  ill  written,  which 
pretended  to  detect  several  faults  in  the  compositions  of 
Bruyere,  that  in  ancient  Rome  the  great  men  who  tri- 
umphed amidst  the  applauses  of  those  who  celebrated  their 
virtues,  were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  listen  to  thosa 
who  reproached  them  with  tlieir  Tices.  This  custom  is 
not  less  necessary  to  the  republic  of  letters  than  it  was 
formerly  to  the  republic  of  Rome.  Without  this  it  is  pro 
bable  that  authors  would  be  intoxicated  with  success,  and 
would  then  relax  in  their  accustomed  vigour ;  and  the  • 
multitude  who  took  them  for  models  would,  for  want  of 
judgment,  imitate  their  defects. 

Sterne  and  Chui chill  were  c<MDtinually  abusing  the  Re- 
viewers, because  they  honestly  told  the  one  that  obscenity 
was  not  wit,  and  obscurity  was  not  sense ;  and  the  other, 
that  dissonance  in  poetry  did  not  excel  harmony,  and  that 
his  rhymes  were  frequently  prose  lines  of  ten  syllables  cut 
into  verse.  They  applauded  their  happier  efforts.  Not- 
withstanding all  this.  It  is  certain  that  so  little  discernment 
exists  amongst  common  writers,  and  common  readers,  that 
the  obscenity  and  flippancy  of  Sterne,  and  the  bakl  verse 
and  prosaic  poetry  of  Churchill,  were  precisely  the  por- 
tions which  they  selected  for  imitation  :  the  blemishes  of 
great  men  are  not  tho  less  blemishes,  but  they  are  unfcMw 
tunately,  the  easiest  parts  for  imitation. 

Yet  criticism  may  oe  too  rigorous,  and  genius  too  sensi- 
ble to  its  fairest  attacks.  Racine  acknowledged  that  one 
of  the  severe  criticisms  he  received  had  occasioned  hiix. 
more  vexation  than  the  greatest  applauses  had  afforded 
him  pleasure.  Sir  John  Marsbam,  having  published  the 
first  part  of  his  *  Chronology,'  suffered  so  much' chagrin  at 
the  endless  controversies  which  it  raised  (and  sonle  of  his 
critics,  went  so  far  as  to  aflnrm  it  was  designed  to  be  detri- 
mental to  Revelation,)  that  he  burned  the  second  part, 
which  was  ready  for  ilie  press.  Pope  was  observed  to 
writhe  with  anguish  in  his  chair,  on  hearing  mentioned  the 
letter  of  Cibber,  with  other  temporary^ttacks ;  and  it  is 
said  of  Montesquieu,  that  he  was  so  much  affected  by  the 
criticisms,  true  and  false,  which  he  daily  experienced,  that 
they  contributed  to  hasten  his  death.  Ritson's  extreme 
irritability  closed  in  lunacy,  while  his  ignorant  reviewers, 
in  the  shapes  of  assassins,  were  haunting  his  death-bed. 
In  the  preface  to  his  '  Metrical  Romances'  he  says-* 
*  brought  to  an  end  in  ill  health  and  low  spirits— certain 
to  be  insulted  by  a  base  and  prostitute  gang  of  lurking  as- 
sassms  who  stab  in  the  dark,  and  whose  poisoned  daggers 
he  has  already  experienced.'  Scott,  of  Amwell,  never  re- 
covered from  a  ludicrous  criticism,  which  I  discovered  had 
been  written  by  a  physician  who  never  pretended  to  poeti- 
cal taste. 

Pelisson  has  recorded,  in  his  History  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, a  literary  anecdote,  which  forcibly  shows  the  dan- 
ger of  caustic  criticism.    A  young  man  from  a  remote 
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province  came  to  Paris  with  a  play,  which  he  considered 
as  a  master-piece.  M.  L'Etoille  was  more  than  just  in 
his  merciless  criticism.    He  showed  the  youthful  Lard  a 


thousand  glaring  derects  in  his  chief  d'oBUvre.  The  hum- 
bled country  author  burnt  his  tragedy^  returned  homoi 
took  to  his  chamber,  and  died  of  vexation  and  grief.  Of 
all  unfortunate  men,  one  of  the  unhappiest  is  a  middling 
author  endowed  with  too  lively  a  sensibility  for  criticism. 
Athenaeus,  in  his  tenth  book,  has  given  us  a  lively  portrait 
of  this  melancholy  being.  Anaxandridei  appeared  one 
day  on  horseback  in  the  public  assembly  at  Athens,  to  re- 
cite a  dithyrambic  poem,  of  which  he  read  a  portion.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  stature,  and  wore  a  purple  robe  edged 
with  golden  fringe.  But  his  complexion  was  saturnine  and 
melancholy,  which  was  the  cause  that  he  never  spared  his 
own  writings.     Whenever  he  was  vanquished  by  a  rival, 


he  immediately  gave  his  compositions  to  die  dru|uu|ya  lo^ 


lized  by  ^ 
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be  cut  into  pieces,  to  wrap  their  articles  in,  without  over 
earing  to  revise  bis  writings.  It  is  owin^  to  this  that  he 
destroyed  a  number  of  pleasing  compoMitions ;  age  in- 
creascMl  his  sourness,  ana  every  day  he  became  mcMre  and 
more  dissatisfied  at  the  awards  of  his  auditors.  Hence 
his  <  Tereus,'  because  it  failed  to  obtain  the  prize,  has 
not  reached  us,  which,  with  other  of  his  productions,  de- 
served preservation,  though  not  to  have  been  publicly 
Tied, 


Batteux  having  been  chosen  byihe  French  government 
for  the  compilation  of  elementary  books  for  the  Military 
School,  is  said  to  have  felt  their  unfavourable  reception  so 
acutely,  that  he  became  a  prey  to  exicessive  grief.  It  is 
believed  that  the<  lamentable  death  of  Dr  Hawkesworth 
was  occasioned  by  a  similar  circumstance.  Govemmont 
had  consigned  to  his  care  the  compilation  of  the  voyages 
that  pass  under  his  name :— how  he  succeeded  is  well 
known.  He  felt  the  public  reception  so  sensibly,  that 
he  preferred  the  oblivion  of  death  to  the  mortiiying  reool- 
leclions  of  life. 

On  this  interesting  subject  Fontenelle,  in  his  *  Eloge  on 
Newton,'  has  made  the  following  observation :— *  Newton 
was  more  desirous  of  remaining  unknown,  than  of  having 
the  calm  of  life  disturbed  by  uose  literary  storms  which 
genius  and  science  attract  about  those  who  rise  to  emi- 
nence. In  on<i  of  his  letters  we  learn  that  his  Treatise  m 
Optics  being  ready  for  the  press,  several  premature  objec- 
tions which  appeared,  made  him  abandon  its  puUication. 
— ^  I  should  reproach  myself  (he  said)  for  my  imprudence, 
if  I  were  to  lose  a  thing  so  real  as  my  ease  to  run  after  a 
shadow.'  But  this  shadow  he  did  not  miss :  it  did  not 
cost  him  the  ease  he  so  much  loved,  and  it  had  for  him  as 
much  reality  as  ease  itself.  I  refer  to  Baylr,  in  his  curi- 
ous article  *  Hipponax,'  note  r.  To  these  instances  we 
may  add  the  fate  of  the  Abb^  Cassagne,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  not  destitute  of  talents.  He  was  intended  for  one 
oT  the  preachers  at  court ;  but  he  had  hardly  made  him- 
self known  in  tlie  pulpit,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  light- 
ning of  Boileau's  muse.  He  felt  so  acutely  the  caustic 
verses,  that  they  rendered  him  almost  incapable  of  literary 
labour ;  in  the  prime  of  life  he  became  melancholy,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  insane.  A  modem  painter,  it  is 
known,  never  recovered  from  the  biting  ridicule  of  a  popu- 
lar, but  malignant  wit.  Oummyns,  a  celebrated  quaker, 
confessed  he  died  of  an  anonymous  letter  in  a  public  paper, 
which,  said  he,  *  fastened  on  my  heart,  and  threw  me  into 
this  slow  fever.'  Racine,  who  died  of  his  extreme  sensi- 
bility to  a  rebuke,  confessed  that  the  pain  which  one  severe 
criticism  inflicted  outweighed  all  the  applause  be  could  re- 
ceive. The  feathered  arrow  of  an  epigram  has  sometimes 
been  wet  with  the  heart's  blood  of  its  victim.  Fortune 
has  been  lost,  reputation  destroyed,  and  every  charity  of 
life  extinguished,  by  the  inhumanity  of  inconsiderate  wit. 

Literary  history  records  the  fate  of  several  who  may  be 
said  to  have  died  of  Criticiam,  But  there  is  more  sense 
and  infinite  humour  in  the  mode  which  Phedrus  adopted 
to  answer  the  cavillers  of  his  a^e.  When  he  first  publish- 
ed his  fables,  the  taste  for  conciseness  and  simplicity  was 
so  much  on  the  decline,  that  they  were  both  objected  to 
him  as  faults.  He  used  his  critics  as  they  deserved.  To 
those  who  objected  against  the  emeuenen  of  his  style,  he 
tells  a  long  fedfont  itary  (Lib.  iii,  Fab.  10,  ver.  59,)  and 
treats  those  who  condemn  thessmp/teify  «  his  style  with  a 
run  of  ftomioff  oerses,  that  have  a  great  many  noisy  elevau 
ed  words  in  them,  without  any  sense  at  the  bottom — this 
in  Lib.  iv.  Fab.  6. 

TIROIiriTT. 

The  writings  of  the  Fathers  once  formed  the  studies  of 
the  learned.  These  labours  abound  with  thatsubtilty  of 
argument  which  will  repay  the  industry  of  the  inquisitive, 
and  the  antiaaary  may  turn  them  over  for  pictures  of  the 
manners  of  the  age.  A  favourite  subject  with  Saint  Am- 
brose was  that  of  Virginity,  on  which  he  has  several 
works ;  and  perhaps  he  wished  to  revive  the  order  of  the  ves- 
tals of  ancient  Rome,  which  afterwards  produced  the  in»li- 
tuiion  of  Nuns.  His  *  Treatise  on  virgins'  is  in  three 
volumes.  We  learn  from  this  work  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  lively  impressions  his  exhortations  had  made  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  girls,  not  less  in  the  roost  distant  pro- 
vinces, than  in  the  neiehbourhood  of  Milan  where  he  re- 
sided. The  virgins  of  Bologna,  amounting  only,  it  appears, 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  performed  all  kinds  of  needle- 
work, not  merely  to  gain  their  livelihood,  but  also  to  be 
eaabled  to  perform  acts  of  liberality,  and  exerted  their  in> 


•Ido 


dusti^  to  allure  other  girls  to  join  the  holj  profes 
Virgmity.    Ho  exhorts  daughters,  in  spite  of  their  | 
and  even  their  lovers,  to  consecrate  themselve*. 
not  blame  marriage,'  he  says ;  *  I  only  show  the  i 
of  Virginity.' 

He  composed  this  book  in  so  florid  a  style,  thai  he  eos- 
sidered  it  required  some  apology.  A  ileligtotts  of  tb* 
Benedictines  published  a  translation  in  1689. 

So  sensible  was  Saint  Ambrose  of  the  rarity  of  the  pr»» 
fession  he  wouU  establish,  that  he  thus  combats  his  adv«r- 
saries :  *  They  complain  that  human  nature  wiil  bo  ex- 
hausted ;  but  I  ask  who  has  ever  sought  to  vMrrr  wuIkha 
finding  women  enough  from  amongst  whom  be  migbt 
choose?  What  murder,  or  what  war,  has  ever  been  oo- 
casioned  for  a  virgin  ?  It  is  one  of  t^  coneeouences  «f 
marriage  to  kill  the  adulterer,  and  to  war  vriiJi  the  r»- 
vbher.^ 

He  wrote  another  treatise  On  tkeperfehud  Vtrginii^  of 
the  Mother  qf  €hd.  He  attacks  Booosius  oo  this  miIh 
ject,  and  defends  her  virginity,  which  was  indeed  creadjf 
suspected  by  Bonosius,  who,  however,  got  nothing  bj  ihss 
bold  suspicion,  but  the  dreadful  name  of  HereHe.  A  third 
treatise  was  entitled  Exhortation  to  Virgmihf  ;  a  Ibunh, 
Onthe  Fate  <if  a  Virgin,  is  more  curious.  He  relates  tbf 
misfortunes  of  one  tfiisannsA,  who  was  by  no  meaos  a 
companion  for  her  namesake ;  for,  having  made  a  vow  at 
virgmity,  and  taken  the  veil,  she  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  conceal  her  shame,  but  the  precaution  only  tended  lo 
render  her  more  culpable.  Her  behaviour,  indeed,  had 
long  afforded  ample  tood  for  the  sarcasms  of  the  Jews  aad 
the  Pagans.  Saint  Ambrose  compelled  her  lo  perioral 
public  penance,  and  after  having  declaimed  on  her  doubfo 
crime,  rave  her  hopes  of  pardon,  if,  Uke  *  Scsur  Jeanne,* 
this  eany  nun  would  sincerely  repent ;  to  complete  her 
chastisement,  he  ordered  her  every  day  to  recite  toe  filtictk 


A  aLJLNCS  IVTO  THE  FaBUCH  ACADKMT. 

In  the  republic  of  Letters  the  establishment  of  an  acad- 
emy has  been  a  favourite  project ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  titila 
more  than  an  Utopian  scheme.  The  umted  effbrls  at  mm 
of  letters  in  Academies  have  produced  Uttle.  It  wocdd 
seem  that  no  man  likes  to  bestow  his  great  labours  on  a 
small  community,  for  whose  members  he  himself  does  not 
feel,  probably,  the  most  flattering  partiaUty.  The  French 
Acaaemjr  made  a  splendid  appearance  in  £urope:  jret 
when  this  society  published  their  Dictionary,  that  of 
Furetiere's  became  a  formidable  rival ;  and  Johnson  did 
as  much  as  the  forty  themselves.  Voltaire  confesses  that 
the  great  characters  of  the  literary  republic  were  formed 
without  the  aid  of  academies.^-*  For  what  then,'  he  asks, 
<  are  they  necessary  ? — To  preserve  and  nourish  the  fire 
which  great  geniuses  have  kindled.  By  observing  the 
Junto  at  their  meetings  we  may  form  some  opinioQ  of  the 
indolent  manner  in  which  they  trifled  away  their  time. 
We  are  fortunately  enabled  to  <»>  this,  by  a  letter  in  which 
Palru  describes,  in  a  very  amusing  manner  the  visit  which 
Christina  of  Sweden  took  a  sudden  fancy  to  pay  to  the 
academy. 

The  Queen  of  Sweden  having  resolved  to 


the 

French  Academy,  rave  so  short  a  notice  of  her  design, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  inform  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  ber  intention.  About  four  o'clock  fifleen  or  six- 
teen academicians  were  assembled.  Mr  Gombaait,  one 
of  the  members  who  did  not  know  of  the  intended  royal 
visit,  and  who  had  never  forgiven  her  majesty  because  she 
did  not  relish  bis  verses,  thought  proper  to  show  his  reseat 
ment  by  quitting  the  assembly. 

She  was  received  in  a  spacious  hall.  In  the  middle 
was  a  table  covered  with  rich  blue  velvet,  ornamented  with 
a  broad  border  of  cold  and  silver.  At  its  head  was  placed 
an  arm-chair  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with  goM,  and 
round  the  table  were  placed  chairs  with  tapestry  backs. 
The  Chancellor  had  forgotten  to  hang  in  the  hall  the  pcr^ 
trait  of  the  queen,  which  she  had  prr-'pnied  to  the  Acad^ 
my,  and  which  was  considered  as  a  ^'n  at  omission.  Aboot 
five;  a  footman  belonging  to  the  Qui-en  inquired  if  the  com- 
pany were  assembled.  Soon  alter,  a  servant  of  the  kinc 
informed  the  chancellor  that  the  queen  was  at  the  end  el 
the  street ;  and  immediately  ber  carriage  drew  up  in  the 
court-yard.  The  bhancellor,  followed  ny  the  rest  of  the 
merobera,  went  to  receive  her  as  she  stepped  out  of  her 
chariot ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  few  of  them 
could  reach  her  majesty.  Accompanied  by  the  chanr.ellQr, 
she  passed  through  the  firat  hall,  followed  by  ono  UT  bar 
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nant,  and  oUien.  M.  de  Mezeray  sat  at  the 
i  table  facinc  the  queen,  with  an  inkstand,  pa- 
i  portfolio  01  the  company  lying  before  bun ; 
the  place  of  secretary.    When  they  were  aJi 


Ihdies,  the  capCaia  of  her  guards,  and  one  or  two  ci  her 
suite. 

When  she  entered  the  Academy  she  approached  the 
fire,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  the  chancellor.  She  then 
asked  why  Mr  Menage  was  not  there  7  and  when  she  was 
told  that  be  ifid  not  belong  to  the  Acadeooy,  she  asked  why 
ike  did  not  ?  She  was  answered,  that  however  he  misht 
merit  the  honour,  he  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  it 
byicTMal  disputes  be  had  had  with  its  members.  She 
then  i«iaired  aside  of  the  chancellor  whether  the  acade- 
miatK  were  to  sit  or  stand  before  her?  On  this  the 
chancellor  consulted  with  $.  member,  who  obeenred  that  in 
the  tnne  of  Ronsard,  there  was  held  an  assembly  of  men 
of  letters  belbre  Charles  IX  several  tiroes,  and  that  thev 
were  always  seated.  The  (^ueen  conversed  with  M. 
Boordeiot ;  and  suddenly  tummg  to  Madame  de  Bregis, 
told  ber  that  she  believed  she  must  not  be  present  at  the 
assembij;  but  it  was  agreed  that  this  lady  deserved  the 
hooour.  As  the  queen  was  talking  with  a  member  she 
abruptly  quilted  nam,  as  was  her  custom,  and  in  her 
quick  way  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair ;  and  at  the  same 
tUD^the  members  seated  themselves.  The  queen  ob- 
lermc  thai  they  did  not,  out  of  respect  to  her,  approach 
the  laUe,  desired  them  lo  come  near ;  and  they  accord* 
insly  approached  it. 

Duriu  these  ceremonious  preparations,  several  officers 
of  stkte  Bad  entered  the  hall,  and  stood  behind  the  acade- 
micans.  The  chancellor  sat  at  the  queen's  left  hand  by 
tbt  fire-flade ;  and  at  the  right  was  placed  M .  de  la  Cbambre, 
the  director;  then  Boaarobert,  Patru,  Pelisson,  Cotin,  the 
Abb^  Tallemant,  and  otben.  M.  de  Mezeray  sat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  " "  '  " 
per,  and  the  , 
be  occo|ued  tlie  , 

seated  the  director  rose,  and  the  academicians  A>llowed 
him,  an  bat  the  chancellor,  who  remained  in  his  seat.  The 
dirrator  made  his  complimentary  address  in  a  low  voice, 
bis  body  was  quite  bent,  and  no  person  but  the  queen  and 
the  chanceUor  could  hear  him.  She  received  his  address 
wah  great  salis&ction. 

AU  corapliinents  concluded,  they  returned  to  their 
seats.  The  director  then  told  the  queen  that  he  had  com- 
W»ed  a  treatise  on  Pain,  to  add  to  his  character  of  the 
Passions,  and  if  it  was  agreeable  to  her  majesty,  he  would 
read  the  first  chapter. — Very  willingly,  she  answered.— 
Having  read  it,  he  said  to  her  majesty,  that  he  would  read 
no  more  lest  he  should  fatigue  her.  Not  at  all,  she  re- 
pfied,  for  I  suppose  what  follows  resembles  what  I  have 

Afierwaidk  Mr  Mezeray  mentioned  that  Mr  Cotin 
bad  some  verses,  which  her  majesty  would  doubtless  find 
beautiful  and  if  it  was  agreeable  they  should  be  read.  Mr 
Cotin  read  them :  they  were  versions  of  two  passages 
from  Lucretius ;  the  one  in  which  he  attacks  a  Providence, 
and  the  other,  where  he  gives  the  oricin  of  the  world  ac* 
cordmi  to  die  Epicurean  system :  to  these  he  added  twen- 
t;  lines  of  his  own,  in  which  he  maintained  the  existence 
of  a  Providence.  This  done,  an  abb^  rose,  and  without 
being  desireder  or  dered,read  twosonnets,which  by  courtesy 
^tn  aHowed  to  be  tolerable.  It  is  remarkable  that  both 
tne  foeta  read  their  verses  standing,  while  the  rest  read 
thcv  compositions  seated. 

After  diese  readings,  the  director  informed  the  queen 
mat  the  ordmary  exercises  of  the  company  was  to  labour 
on  the  dietknary ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  should  not  find 
HdaagreeaUe,  they  would  read  a  easier  or  sUtched  us. 
vwyjnllinglv,  she  answered.  Mr  de  Mezeray  then 
wjdwhtt  rehued  to  the  word  Jeu;  Game.  Amongst 
WMrproveibial  expressions  was  this:  Game  of  l^rincea, 
^^•ntypleaaethe  playen;  to  express  a  maUciousvio- 
«wec«mnitted  by  one  in  power.  At  this  the  queen 
»n|hed  heartily;  and  thev  continued  reading  aU  that  was 
fc^rwntiai.  »rbb  lasted  about  an  hour,  when  the  queen 
«»w^  that  nothms  more  remained,  arose,  made  a  bow 
^^  company,  and  returned  in  the  manner  she  ei>. 

^J»j6«e,wbo  was  himself  an  academician,  has  de- 
^Dod  the  miserable  manner  in  which  time  was  consum- 

jMWelted  With  the  academy ;  there  must  have  been, 
»Zr2!?^'  jrofficient  resemblance  for  the  following 
CS'iSr^**  "^y^  overcharged.  He  has  been 
•taTl  A  .  ?*P«»n«  ^«  Eleusmian  mysteries  ofUtei^ 
win  to  the  initiated. 

™  who  is  nost  clamorous,  is  be  whom  they  suppose 


has  most  reason.  They  all  have  the  art  of  making  loAg 
orations  upon  a  trifle.  The  second  repeats  hke  an  echo 
what  the  nrst  said ;  but  generally  three  or  four  speak  to* 
gether.  When  there  is  a  bench  of  five  or  sa  members 
one  reads,  another  decides,  two  converse,  one  sleeps,  and 
another  amuses  himself  with  reading  some  dictionary 
which  happens  to  lie  before  him.  When  a  second  mem- 
ber  is  to  deliver  his  opinion,  they  are  obliged  to  read  again 
the  articlo,which  at  the  first  perusal  he  had  been  loo  much 
engaged  to  bear.  This  is  a  happy  maimer  of  finiafamg  their 
work.  They  can  hardly  get  over  two  lines  without  long 
digressions ; 'without  some  one  telling  a  pleasant  story,  or 
the  news  of  the  day ;  or  talking  of  aflairs  of  state  and  re- 
forming the  government.' 

That  the  French  Academy  were  generally  frivolously 
employed  appears  also  from  an  epistle  to  Balzac,  by  Bois- 
robert,  the  amusing  companion  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. — 

*  Every  one  separatolv,'  says  he,  'promises  great  things , 
when  they  meet  thev  do  nothing.  They  have  been  sia 
wan  employed  on  toe  letter  F ;  and  I  should  be  happy  if 
I  were  certain  of  living  till  they  got  through  G.' 

The  following  anecdo*^  concerns  the  fort^  arm  chain 
of  the  academicians.  Those  cardinals  who  were  academi- 
cians for  a  long  time  had  not  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
academy,  because  they  thought  that  orai-c/iairt  were  in- 
dispensime  to  their  dignity,  and  the  academy  had  then 
only  ccmmon  chairs.  Those  cardinals  were  desirous  of 
being  present  at  the  election  of  Mr  Monnoie,  that  they 
might  give  him  a  distinguished  mark  of  their  esteem.— 

*  The  king,'  says  D^Alerobert,  'to  satisfy  at  once  the  delica- 
cy of  their  friendship,  and  that  of  their  cardinalship,  and 
to  preserve  at  the  same  time  that  academical  equality,  of 
which  this  enlightened  monarch,( Louis  XIV,)  well  knew 
the  advantage,  sent  to  tho  academy  forty  arm-chairs  for 
the  forty  aoidemicians ;  the  same  chairs  which  we  now 
occupy :  and  the  motive  to  which  we  owe  them  is  suffi* 
cient  to  render  the  memory  of  Louis  XIV  precious  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  to  whom  it  owes  so  many  more  impor* 
taut  obligations  I' 

POETICAL  AND  eKAMMATICAL  DEATHS. 

It  will  appear  by  the  following  anecdotes,  that  some 
men  may  be  said  lo  have  died  jtotticaUy  and  even  grosH 
maiiaMy, 

There  may  be  some  attraction  existing  in  poetry  which 
is  not  merely  fictitious,  for  often  have  its  genuine  votaries 
felt  all  its  power  on  the  most  trying  occasions.  They 
have  displayed  the  energy  of  their  mmd  by  composmg  or 
repeating  verses,  even  with  death  on  their  lips. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  dying,  made  that  celebrated  ad- 

'ess  to  his  soul,  which  is  so  happily  translated  by  Pope. 
Lucan.  when  he  had  his  veins  opened  b^  order  of  Nero, 
expired  reciting  a  passage  from  his  Pharsalia,  in  which  he 
had  described  the  wound  of  a  dying  soldier.  Petronius 
did  the  same  thing  on  the  same  occasion. 

Patris,  a  poet  of  Caen,  perceiving  himself  expiring, 
composed  some  verses  which  are  justly  admired.  In  this 
little  poem  he  relates  a  dream,  in  which  ho  appeared  to 
be  placed  next  to  a  beggar,  when  havmg  addressed  bim  in 
the  haughty  strain  he  would  probably  have  employed  on 
this  side  of  the  grave,  he  receives  the  following  reprip 


Icl  tous  soni  egaox  .*  Je  ne  te  dole  plus  rlen : 
Je  suis  sur  men  ftunler  corame  toi  sur  le  tien 
Here  all  are  equal !  now  thy  lot  Is  mine ! 
1  on  my  dunghill,  as  thou  ait  on  thine. 
Des  Barreaux,  it  is  said,  wrote  on  his  death-bed  that 
well-known  sonnet  which  is  translated  in  the  *  Spectator.' 
Margaret  of  Austria,  when  she  was  nearly  perishing  in 
a  storm  at  sea,  composed  her  epitaph  in  verse.     Had  she 
perished,  what  would  have  becOTie  of  the  epitaph?    And 
if  she  escaped,  of  what  use  was  it?     She  should  rather 
have  said  her  prayers.    The  versos  however  have  all  tbe 
noiveti  of  tho  times.    They  are— 

Cy  gist  Margoi,  la  genie  demoiselle, 
Qu>eut  deux  maris,  ec  si  mouruc  pucelle. 
Beneath  this  tomb  is  high-born  Margaret  laid, 
Who  had  two  husbands,  and  yet  died  a  maid. 
She  was  betrothed  to  Charles  V  III  of  France,  who  for* 
sook  her;  and  being  next  intended  for  the  Spanish  infant, 
in  her  vo3nige  to  Spain,  she  wrote  these  lines  in  a  storm. 

Mademoiselle  ae  Serment  was  sumamed  the  philoso* 
pher.  She  was  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  and  lasts 
in  iMlite  literature.  She  died  of  a  cancer  in  her  breast, 
and  suffered  her  misfortune  wiib  exeini>!i.r>'  p8tirnc«>.  She 


J 
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eipired  in  finishing  these  verses,  which  she  addressed  to 
Death. 

Nectare  claiua  suo, 
Dignum  tamonun  predam  tulU  fUa  labonun. 

It  was  after  Cerrantes  hdd  received  extreme  imctioo 
that  he  wrote  the  dedication  to  his  Persiles. 

Roscommon,  at  the  moment  he  expired,  with  an  energy 
of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion,  uttered 
two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  *  Dies  Ine !'  Waller,  in 
his  last  moments,  repeated  some  lines  from  Virgil ;  and 
Chaucer  seems  to  have  taken  his  farewell  of  all  human 
vanities  bv  a  mcn-al  ode,  entitled  *  A  Balade  made  by 
Geffrey  Coaucyer  upon  his  dethe-bedde  lying  in  his  grete 
angiiysse.' 

Uomelius  de  Wit  fell  an  innocent  victim  to  popular  pre- 
judice. His  death  is  thus  noticed  by  Hume :  <  This  man, 
who  bad  bravely  served  hu  country  in  war,  and  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  highest  dignities,  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  most  inhuman  torments.  Amidst  the  severe  aconies 
which  he  endured  he  frequently  repeated  an  ode  of  Ho- 
race, which  contained  sentiments  suited  to  his  deplorable 
condition.'  It  was  the  third  ode  of  the  third  book  which 
this  illustrious  philosopher  and  statesman  then  repeated. 

I  add  another  instance  in  the  death  of  that  delightful 
poet  Metastasio.  After  having  received  the  sacrament,  a 
very  short  time  before  his  last  moments,  he  broke  out  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry  and  religion  into  the  following 


T^ofTro  il  tuonroprio  flglk>, 
Che  sik  d'amore  in  pegno, 
Racchiuso  in  picciui  segiio 
Si  voile  a  noi  donar. 

A  lui  rivolgi  il  ciglio. 

Ouanfo  chl  t^offro,  e  pol 
Lasci,  Signor.  sc  vuoi, 
Lascia  di  peruonar. 

*  I  offer  to  thee,  O  Lord,  th^  own  son,  who  already  has  given 
Che  pledge  of  tore,  incloeeil  tn  this  thin  emblem ;  turn  on  him 
lliine  eves :  ah !  behold  whom  I  offer  Co  thee  and  then  desist, 
O  Lord !  ifihou  canst  desist  I'rom  mercy.' 

*  The  muse  that  has  attended  rov  course  (says  the  dying 
Gleim  in  a  letter  to  Klopstock)  still  hovers  round  my  steps 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.'  A  collection  of  lyrical 
poems,  entitled  *  Last  Hours,'  composed  by  old  Gleim  on 
liis  death-bed,  were  intended  to  be  published.  The  death 
of  Klopstock  was  one  of  the  most  poetical :  in  this  poet's 
*  Messiah,'  he  had  made  the  death  of  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Martha  and  Lazarus,  a  picture  of  the  death  of  the  just ; 
and  on  his  own  death-bed  ne  was  heard  repeating,  with  an 
expiring  voice,  his  own  verses  on  Mary ;  he  was  exhurtinc 
himselrto  die  by  the  accents  of  his  own  harp,  the  sublimi- 
ties of  his  own  muse !  The  same  soug  of  Mary,  says 
Madame  de  Stael,  was  read  at  the  public  funeral  of  Klop- 
stock. 

Chatellard,  a  French  gentleman,  beheaded  in  Scotland 
lor  having  loved  the  queen,  and  even  for  having  attempted 
her  honour,  Brantome  says,  would  not  have  any  other 
viaticum  than  a  poem  of  Ronsard.  When  he  ascended 
the  scaffold  be  took  the  hymns  of  tliis  poet,  and  for  his 
consolation  read  that  on  death,  which  he  says  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  conquer  its  fear. 

The  Marquis  of  Montrose,  when  he  was  condemned  by 
his  judges  to  have  his  limbs  nailed  to  the  gates  of  four 
cities,  Uie  bravo  soldier  said,  that  *  he  was  sorry  he  had 
not  limbs  sufficient  to  be  nailed  to  all  the  gates  of  the  cities 
in  Europe,  as  monuments  of  his  loyalty.'  As  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  execution,  he  put  this  thought  into  beautiful 


Philip  Strozzi,  when  imprisoned  by  Cosmo  the  First, 
great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  apprehensive  of  the  daneer 
to  which  he  might  expose  his  friends  who  had  joined  in  his 
conspiracy  against  tne  d&ke,  from  the  confessions  which 
the  rack  might  extort  from  biro.  Having  attempted  every 
exertion  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  conskiered  it  as 
no  crime  therefore  to  die.  He  resolved  on  suicide.  With 
the  point  of  the  sword,  with  which  he  killed  himself,  he 
cut  out  on  the  mantle-piece  of  the  chimney  this  verse  of 
Virgil: 

Ezoriare  aliquls  nostris  ez  ossibus  uhor. 
'Rise,  tome  avenger,  fVom  our  blood ! 

I  can  never  repeat  without  a  strong  emotion  the  follow- 
iBg  stanzas,  begun  by  Andr6  Chenier,  in  the  dreadful 
period  of  the  French  revolution.    He  was  waiting  lor  his 


turn  to  be  dragged  to  the  guilknine,  when  he 
this  poem : 

Comme  un  dernier  rayon,  oomme  un  dernier 
inime  la  fin  d*un  beau  jour: 

Au  pied  de  I'echafaud  j^easaie  encor  ma  lyre, 
Pem-etre  esc  ce  biemoc  noon  tour ; 

Pent-ecre  avant  que  Pheure  en  cercle . . 

Ait  pos6  sur  Pemail  brlllant 
Dans  les  soizante  pas  ou  sa  route  est  bani6e 

Son  pied  aonore  et  vigilant. 
Le  sommeil  du  tombeau  presecra  ma 


Here,  at  this  pathetic  line,  was  Andr6  Cbeoier  •imuDaii- 
ed  to  the  guillotine !  Never  was  a  more  beautiful  effomcm 
of  grief  interrupted  by  a  more  aff*ecting  incidest ! 

Several  men  of  science  have  died  m  a  scientific  manner. 
Haller,  the  poet,  philosopher,  and  physician,  beheU  his 
end  approach  with  the  utmost  composure.  He  kept  feel- 
ing  his  pulse  to  the  last  moment,  and  when  he  found  tl^a 


stance  had  occurred  to  the  great  Harvey;  he  kept  mak^ 
observations  on  the  state  ofhis  pulse,  when  life  was  dravtt 
ing  to  iu  close ;  <  as  if,'  says  Dr  Wilson  m  the  oratcoa 
spoken  a  few  days  after  the  event,  *  that  he  who  had  taufhc 
us  the  beginning  of  life  might  himself,  at  hisdepaningiiram 
it,  become  acquainted  with  those  of  death.' 

De  Lagny,  who  was  intended  bv  bis  friends  for  the  study 
of  the  law,  having  fallen  on  an  Euclid,  found  it  so  coogeni^ 
to  his  dispositions,  that  be  devoted  himself  to  nalhematici. 
In  his  last  moments,  when  he  retained  no  farther  recollec- 
tion of  the  friends  who  surrounded  his  bed,  one  of  them, 
perhaps  to  make  a  philosophical  experiment,  thought  prnucr 
to  ask  him  the  square  of  12 ;  our  dying  mathematioaB  m- 
stantly,  and  perhaps  without  knowing  that  be  answered, 
replied,  <  144.' 

The  following  anecdotes  are  of  a  different  complexiea, 
and  may  excite  a  smile. 

Pere  Bouhours  was  a  French  grammarian,  who  had 
been  justly  accused  of  paying  too  scrupulous  an  attcntioa 
to  the  minutim  of  letters.  He  was  more  solicitous  of  hks 
words  than  his  thoughu.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  Has 
dying,  he  called  out  to  his  friends  (a  correct  gramnariaa 
to  the  last,)  •  /«  vas,  ou  jt  vais  metoir  ;  fan  au  tauxrt 
se  dii! 

When  MVlhcrbe  was  dying,  he  reprimanded  hb  nurse 
for  making  use  of  a  solecism  m  her  language !  And  wli«a 
his  confessor  represented  to  him  the  felicities  of  a  futurv 
state  in  low  and  trite  expressions,  the  dying  critic  inirrw 
rupted  him  :->*  Hold  your  tongue,'  he  said,  your  wrvtched 
style  only  makes  me  out  of  conceit  with  them  I' 

The  favourite  studies  and  amusements  of  the  learned 
La  Mothe  le  Vaver  consisted  in  accounts  of  the  most  dis- 
Unt  countries,  tie  gave  a  sUriking  proof  of  the  influence 
of  this  master-passion,  when  death  hung  upon  his  lipa. 
Bernier,  the  celebrated  traveller,  entering  and  drawing  the 
curtains  of  his  bed  to  take  his  eternal  farewell,  the  dying 
man  turning  to  him,  with  a  faint  voice  inquired,  <  Well,  mj 
friend,  what  news  from  the  Great  Mogul  T 

SCARBOV. 

Scarron,  as  a  buriesque  poet  (but  no  other  conpariaon 
exists,)  had  his  merit,  but  is  now  little  read ;  for  the  otn- 
formity  of  the  buriesque  style  is  as  intolerable  aa  the  mi. 
formity  of  the  serious.  From  various  sources  we  nay 
collect  some  uncommon  anecdotes,  although  be  was  a  mere 
author. 

Few  are  bom  with  more  flattering  hopes  than  was  8car> 
ron.  His  father,  a  counsellor,  with  an  inooase  of  t&,000 
livres,  married  a  second  wife,  and  the  lively  Scarron  sooa 
became  the  object  of  her  hatred.  He  studied,  and  travc)* 
led,  and  took  tne  clerical  tonsure ;  but  discovered  disposi- 
tions more  suitable  to  the  pleasures  of  his  age  thsm  to  the 
gravity  of  his  profession.  He  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
tne  wits  of  the  times ;  and  in  the  carnival  of  1<£S8  comml- 
ted  a  youdiful  extravagance,  for  which  his  remaining  days 
formed  a  continual  punishment.  He  disguised  himself  as 
a  savage ;  the  singularity  of  a  naked  man  attracted  crowds. 
AiVer  baving  been  hunted  by  the  mob,  he  was  IbrcMl  10 
escape  from  his  pursuers,  and  concealed  himself  in  a 
marsh.  A  freezing  cokl  seized  him,  and  threw  hioB,  at  the 
age  of  27  years,  into  a  kind  of  palsy ;  a  cmel  disonler 
which  tormented  him  all  his  life.  *  It  was  thus,'  h«  save. 
<  that  pleasure  depriyodne  luddenly  of  legs  which  had 
Digitized  I  ^ 
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daaced  with  elegance,  and  of  hands  which  could  manage 
th«  pencil  and  the  lute.' 

Goujet,ui  Bis  Bihliotheqae  Fran^oiie.  vol.  ZTi,  p.  307, 
without  stating  this  anecdote  deacnbee  his  disorder  as  an 
aoid  humour,  ifistilKng  itself  on  his  nerves,  and  baffling 
the  skill  of  his  pb^rsicians ;  the  sciatica,  rheumatism,  in  a 
wofd,  a  coraplicatioa  of  maladies  attacked  him,  sometimes 
snocMsiTelv,  sometimes  together,  and  made  of  our  poor 
Abb6  a  nd  spectacle.  He  thus  describes  himself  in  one 
of  hta  letters ;  and  who  could  be  in  better  humour  ? 

'  Ihafe  lived  to  lliiitj  :  if  I  reach  forty,  I  shall  only  add 
Biaiiy  wseries  t  tiioae  which  I  have  endured  these  last 
eight  or  nine  vears.  My  person  was  well  made,  though 
short ;  my  disofder  has  shortened  it  still  more  by  a  foot. 
My  bead  is  a  little  broad  for  my  shape ;  my  face  is  full 
enough  for  my  body  to  appear  very  meagre !  I  have  hair 
eooagh  to  render  a  wig  unnecessary;  fhave  got  many 
white  bain,  in  spite  of  the  proverb.  My  teeth,  Tormerly 
square  pearls,  are  now  of  the  colour  of  wood,  and  will  soon 
be  of  slate.  My  legs  and  thighs  first  formed  an  obtuse 
■ogle,  afterwards  an  equilateral  ancle,  and,  at  length,  an 
scale  one.  My  thighs  and  my  body  form  another :  and 
my  head,  always  dropping  on  my  breast,  makes  me  not  ill 
represent  a  Z.  I  have  got  my  arms  shortened  as  well  as 
legs,  and  my  finsers  as  well  as  my  arms.  In  a  word,  I  am 
an  abridgment  or  human  miseries.' 
it  is  said  in  the  Segraisiana,  p.  87,  that  he  had  the  free 
,  use  of  nothing  but  his  tongue  and  his  hands;  and  that  he 
wrote  on  a  portfolio,  which  was  placed  on  his  knees. 

Balzac  said  of  Scarron,  that  he  had  gone  further  in  in- 
sensibility than  the  Sioics,  who  were  satisfied  in  appearins 
nsensible  to  pain ;  but  Scarran  was  gay,  and  amused  aU 
the  world  with  his  suffeiings. 
He  portrays  hunself  thus  honoroualy  in  bis  address  to 


Je  ne  recarde  plus  qn^en  bas, 
Je  sub  loiticolis,  J*al  la  tele  penchants : 
Ma  mine  devient  si  plaisanie, 
<lne  qoand  on  en  rirok,  je  ne  m*ea  plaindrois  pas. 
'  I  can  only  see  voder  me ;  I  am  wnr-necked ;  m  v  hesd  hangs 
sown ;  my  appearance  is  so  droll,  that  if  people  laugh  I  shall 
oat  complain.' 

He  says  elsewhere, 

Parmi  les  tortlcolis 
Je  paaae  pour  dee  plus  jolis. 
'  Among  your  wry-necked  people  I  (mss  for  one  of  the  hand- 


After  having  Buffered  this  distortion  of  shape,  and  these 
ftcttte  pains  fix  four  years,  he  quitted  his  usual  residence, 
the  quarter  du  Marais,  for  the  baths  of  the  Faoxbourg 
Siint  (Germain.  He  took  leave  of  his  friends,  by  address. 
Dg  MOM  verses  to  them,  entitled,  AdUtunnaMarait;  in 
thn  (Mece  he  highly  praises  many  celebrated  persons. 
When  he  was  brou|fht  into  the  street  in  a  chair,  the  plea- 
sire  of  seeing  himself  there  once  more  overcame  the  pains 
which  the  motion  occasioned,  and  h^  has  celebrated  the 
•nmport  by  an  ode,  which  has  for  title,  *  The  Way  from 
le  Marais  to  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Germain.' 

These  and  other  baths  which  he  tried  had  no  elfect  on 
his  miserable  disorder.  But  a  new  affliction  was  added  to 
the  caialome  of  his  griefs. 

His  faiher,  who  had  hitherto  contributed  to  his  necessi- 
ties, bavins  joined  a  party  against  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was 
^iH.  Thts  aflair  was  rendered  still  more  unfortunate 
Bf  his  mother-in-law  with  her  children  at  Paris,  in  the  ab- 
Maee  of  her  husband,  appropriating  the  money  of  the 
Moulytokerownase. 

Hitherto  Scarron  had  had  no  connexion  with  Cardinal 
Kichdieu.  The  behaviour  of  his  father  had  even  rendered 
his  name  disagreeable  to  the  minister,  who  was  by  no 
■wuM  prone  to  forgiveness.  Scarrao,  however,  when  he 
thought  his  passion  softened,  ventured  to  present  a  pett- 
tun;  and  which  is  considered  by  the  critics  as  one  of  his 
happiest  productions.  Richelieu  permitted  it  to  be  read 
to  him,  and  acknowledged  that  it  afforded  him  much  plea- 
nn,  and  thai  it  was;>Jeas(iiitfy  dated.  Thi*  pleatvU  date 
■thus  given  by  Scarron: 

Jek  a  Farfs  dernier  Jour  d*Ociobre, 

f V  moi,  Scarron,  qui  malgi€  mols  suts  sobra, 

Via  qae  I'on  prlt  le  fsmeuz  Perplgnan, 

«.  Mns  canon,  la  vUle  de  Sedan. 

Ai  Paris  done,  the  last  day  of  October, 

Brne,  Scarron,  who  wanting  wine,  am  sober, 


The  year  they  look  fam*d  Pefpignan, 
Ami.  wkhoot  canasn-ball,  Sedan. 


This  was  flattering  the  minister  adroitly  in  two  points 
very  agreeably  to  him.  The  poet  auj^ured  well  of  the  di»* 
positions  of  the  cardinal,  and  lust  no  time  to  return  to  the 
fharge,  by  addressine  an  ode  to  him,  to  which  he  gave  tha 
title  of^  Thanks,  as  u  he  had  alreadv  received  the  favours 
which  he  hoped  he  should  receive  !  But  all  was  lost  by 
the  death  ot  the  cardinal.  In  this  ode  I  think  he  has 
caught  the  leading  idea  from  a  hymn  of  Ronsard.  Cathe* 
rine  of  Medicis  was  prodigal  of  her  /vrvmises,  and  for  this 
reason  Ronsard  dedicated  to  her  the  hymn  to  Promise. 

When  Scarron's  father  died  he  brou|;ht  his  mother-in- 
law  into  court ;  and,  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  lost  his 
suit.  The  cases  which  he  drew  up  for  the  occasion  were 
so  extremely  buriesque,  that  the  work!  could  not  easily 
conceive  how  a  man  could  amuse  himself  so  pleasantly  on 
a  subject  on  which  his  existence  depended. 

The  successor  of  Richelieu,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was 
insensible  to  his  applications.  He  did  nothing  for  him,  al- 
though the  poet  dedicated  to  him  his  3\;pAon,  a  burlesque 
poem,  in  which  the  author  describes  the  wars  of  the  giants 
with  the  gods.  Our  bard  was  so  irritated  at  this  neglect, 
that  he  suppressed  a  sonnet  he  had  written  in  his  favour, 
and  aimed  at  liira  several  satirical  bullets.  Scarron,  how* 
ever,  consoled  himself  for  this  kind  of  disgrace  with  those 
select  friends  who  were  not  ineonstant  in  their  visits  to  him. 
The  Bishop  of  Mans,  also,  solicited  by  a  friend  gave  him 
a  living  in  his  diocese.  When  Scarron  had  taken  posses* 
sion  of  it,  he  began  his  Roman  Comique^  ill  translated  into 
English  by  Comical  Romance.  He  made  friends  by  his 
dedlcaiions.  Such  resources  were  indeed  necessary,  for 
he  not  only  lived  well,  but  had  made  his  house  an  asylum 
for  his  two  sisters,  who  there  found  refuge  from  an  unfeel- 
ing step-mother. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Mademoiselle  D'Aubign^,  afterwards  so  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  who  was  to 
be  one  day  the  mistress,  tf  not  the  queen  of  France,  formed 
with  Scarron  the  must  romantic  connexion.  She  united 
herself  in  marriage  with  one  whom  she  well  knew  might 
be  a  lover,  but  could  not  be  a  husband.  It  was  indeed 
amidst  that  literary  society  she  formed  her  taste,  and  em- 
bellished with  her  presence  his  little  residence,  where  the 
most  polished  courtiers  and  some  of  the  finest  geniuses  of 
Paris,  the  party  formed  against '  Mazarin,  called  La 
Frandti  met.  Such  was  the  influence  this  marriage 
had  over  Scarron,  that  after  this  period  his  writings  be- 
came more  correct  and  more  agreeable  than  those  which 
he  had  previously  composed.  Scarron,  on  his  side,  gave 
a  prooTof  his  attachment  to  Madsme  de  Maintenon ;  for 
hy  marrying  her  he  lost  his  living  of  Mans.  But  though 
without  wealth,  we  are  told  in  theSegraisiana,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  tltat  <  his  wife  and  he  would  not  live 
uncomfortably^  by  ineproduce of  his  estate  and  (he  Jlfor- 
quxMaU  of  ^uinei,*  Thus  he  called  the  revenue  which  his 
compositions  produced,  and  Quinet  was  his  bookseller. 

Scarron  addressed  one  of  his  dedications  to  his  dog,  to 
ridicule  those  writers  who  dedicate  their  works  indiscrim- 
inately, though  no  authcMT  has  been  more  liberal  of  dedica- 
tions than  himself;  but,  as  he  confessed,  he  made  dedica- 
tion a  kind  of  business.  When  he  was  low  in  cash  he 
always  dedicated  to  some  lord,  whom  he  praised  as  warmly 
as  his  dog,  but  whom  probably  he  did  not  esteem  so  much. 

Segrais  informs  us,  that  when  Scarron  was  visited, 
previous  to  general  conversation  his  friends  were  taxed 
with  a  perusal  of  whatever  he  had  wriUen  since  he  saw 

fi'  em  before.  One  day  Segrais  and  a  friend  calling  on 
m,  *  Take  a  chair,'  said  our  author,  *  and  let  mo  try  on 
you  my  Roman  Comique.*  He  took  his  manuscript,  read 
several  pages,  and  when  he  observed  that  they  laughed, 
he  said,  *  Goc«l,  this  goes  well ;  my  book  can't  Mil  of^suc- 
cess.  since  it  obliges  such  able  persons  as  yourselves  to 
laugh  ,■*  and  then  remained  silent  to  receive  their  compli- 
ments. He  used  to  call  this  trying  on  hna  romance^  as  a 
tailor  fries  his  coat.  He  was  agreeable  and  divertmg  in 
all  things,  even  in  his  complaints  and  passions.  Whatever 
he  conceived  he  immediately  too  freely  expressed ;  but  his 
amiable  lady  corrected  him  of  this  in  three  months  after 
marriage! 

He  petitioned  the  Clueen,  iti  his  droll  manner,  to  be  peii» 
milted  the  honour  of  bemg  her  patunt*  hy  right  qf  4^Ebs. 
These  verses  form  a  part  of  his  aaoress  to  her  majesty  »— 

e  A  fHend  would  translate,  *  malade  de  )a  reine,  the  queen's 
sfck  man.'    I  think  there  is  more  hnroour  in  supposing  her 
majesty  to  be  his  physician ;  in  which  Ii$h   ~ 
considsr  hsr  for  a  pension  of  SOO  crowns 


eh^^o^^ 


iia 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


Scarron,  par  la  grace  do  Diea, 
Malade  indigne  de  ia  reino. 
Homme  n'ayanc  ni  feu,  ni  lieUi 


Mais  bien  du  mal  et  de  la  peine ; 
Hopital  allant  et  Tenant, 
Des  jambea  d'autroi  cheminant. 
Dee  siennea  n*a7ani  plua  Puaage, 
Bouffrant  beaucoup,  dormant  bien  p&Ot 
£t  pourtant  faiaant  par  courage 
Bonne  mine  et  fort  mauvais  Jeu. 

*  Scarron,  hj  the  grace  of  Ood,  an  unworthjr  patient  of  tl»e 
Queen ;  a  man  without  a  house,  though  a  moving  hospital  of 
disorders ;  wallcing  onljr  with  other  people's  len,  with  great 
sufferings,  but  little  sleep ;  and  jret.  In  spite  of  all.  verr  coura- 
geousljr  showing  a  heart/  countenance,  though  indeed  he  plaja 
a  losing  game  * 

She  smiled,  granted  the  title,  and,  what  was  better,  add- 
ed a  small  pension,  which  losing,  by  lampooning  the  minis- 
ter Mazarin,  Fouquet  genorousljr  granted  him  a  moreooo- 
■iderable  one. 

The  terminatioD  of  the  miseries  of  thia  facetious  geniui 
was  now  approachinf .  To  one  of  his  firiends.  who  was 
taking  leave  of  him  for  some  tine,  Scarroo  sain,  *  I  ahall 
•ocm  die ;  the  only  regret  I  have  in  dying  is  not  to  be  ena- 
bled to  lea?e  some  property  to  my  wife,  who  is  poeseased 
of  infffiite  merit,  ana  whom  I  have  every  reason  ima^nable 
to  admire  and  to  praise.' 

One  day  be  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  the  bio 
eough,  that  his  friends  now  considered  hia  prediction  would 
■oon  be  verified.  When  it  was  over,  *  if  ever  I  recover,' 
cried  Scarron,  <  I  will  write  a  bitter  satire  against  the  hio 
cough.'  The  satire,  however,  was  never  wrilien,  for  he 
died  soon  afier.  A  little  before  his  death,  when  he  ob^ 
served  his  relatt'>  p  and  domestics  weeping  and  groaning, 
he  was  not  much  affected,  but  humorously  told  them,  *  My 
children,  you  will  never  weep  for  me  so  much  as  I  have 
made  you  laugh.'  A/ew  moments  before  he  died,  he  said, 
that '  ne  never  thought  it  was  so  easy  a  matter  to  laugh  at 
the  approach  of  death.' 

The  burlesque  ooinpositions  of  Scarron  are  now  neglect- 
ed by  the  French.  This  species  of  writing  was  much  in 
vogue  till  attacked  b>'  the  critical  Boileau,  who  annihilated 
such  puny  writers  as  D'Assoucy  and  Duiot,  witli  their  stu- 
pid admirers.  It  is  said  he  spared  Scarron  because  his 
merit,  though  it  appeared  but  at  mtervals,  was  uncommon. 
Yet  so  m:ich  were  burlesque  verses  the  fashion  aAer  Scar- 
ron's  works,  that  the  booksellers  wouli  not  publish  poems, 
but  with  the  word  *  Burlesque'  in  the  title  page.  In  1689 
appeared  a  poem,  which  shocked  the  pious,  entitled  *  The 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  in  burlempu  vtr$tM,* 

Swift,  in  his  dotage,  appears  to  have  been  gratified  by 
sudi  puerilities  as  Scarron  frequently  wrote.  An  ode 
which  Swift  calls  <  A  Lilliputian  Ode,'  consisting  of  verses 
of  three  syllables,  probably  originated  in  a  long  epistle  in 
verses  of  three  syllables,  which  Scarron  addressed  lu  Sar- 
razin.    It  is  pleasant,  and  the  following  lines  will  serve  as 


Epitrt  a  Mr  Sarraxm, 

Sarrazin 

Mon  Tolain, 

Cher  ami, 

Qu*a  demi, 

Je  ne  vol, 

Dont  ma  fol 

J'al  deplt 

Un  petiL 

N^es-tu  pas 

Barrabas, 

Busiris, 

rhalaris, 

Onnelon, 

Le  Felon  ? 
He  detcriboa  himaolf 

Un  pauvrel. 

Tree  malgrel, 

Au  col  tors, 

Dont  le  oorpa 

Tout  tomi, 

Tout  boasu. 

8urann6, 

DochamA, 

Est  reduit. 

Jour  et  nult, 

Asouffrir 

Sans  guerir 

Deo  tourmeni 

Vehemens. 
tia  eom-^lain*  nf  S  rr  iz«i'»  »tu«  visiting  him  :  thr»*R»rn« 


to  reduce  him  into  powder  if  he  eomea  not  qiuacUr     •■• 
concludes, 

MaiofooitaBl 
Repentant 
81  tu  viena 
Et  te  tiens 
Seulement 
Un  moment 
Avecnous 
Mon  oourronx 
Fhilra, 
EtCntera. 

The  Roman  Comique  of  oar  author  is  well  known,  and 
abounds  with  pleasantry^  with  wit  and  character.  Hm 
*  Vir^ile  Travestie'  it  is  impossible  to  read  kmg :  this  ww 
likewise  feel  in  *  Cotton's  Virgil  travestied,'  which  bos 
notwithstanding  consklerable  merit.  Bufibonery  aAer  a 
certain  time  exnausts  our  patience.  It  is  the  chaste  actor 
only  who  can  keep  the  attention  awake  for  a  length  ci 
time.  It  is  said  that  Scarron  intended  to  write  a  tra^edv  ; 
this  perhaps  would  not  have  been  the  least  facetious  of  his 
burlesques. 

PXTCR  COUrXILLB. 

Exact  Rachie  and  Comellle*s  noble  fire 
8how*d  us  that  France  had  something  to  admire 

Pope 

The  great  ComeiUe  haying  finished  his  studies,  derotad 
himself  to  the  bar ;  but  this  was  not  the  stage  on  which  his 
abilities  were  to  be  displayed.  He  fbUowed  the  oocupaiioo 
of  a  lawyer  for  some  time,  without  taste  and  without  success. 
A  trifling  circinnstance  discovered  to  the  worU  and  to  htn»- 
self  a  different  genius.  A  young  man  who  was  in  love  with 
agiriof  the  same  town,  having  solicited  bim  to  be  hisooea- 
panion  in  one  of  those  secret  visits  which  be  paid  to  the 
lady,  it  happened  that  the  stranger  pleased  infinitely  more 
than  his  introducer.    The  pleasure  arising  from  this  ad- 
venture excited  in  Comeille  a  talent  which  had  hitherto 
been  unknown  to  him,  and  he  attempted,  as  if  it  were  by 
mspiration,  dramatic  poetry.    On  this  Utile  subject,  he 
wrote  his  comedy  of  Melite,  in  16S6.    At  that  moment 
the  French  Drama  was  at  a  low  ebb;  the  most  favourable 
ideas  were  formed  of  our  juvenile  poet,  and  comedy,  it 
was  expected,  would  now  reach  its  perfectioo.    After  the 
tumult  of  approbation  had  ceased,  the  critics  thought  that 


licentious  profusion,  that  the  critics  say,  he  wrote  it  rather 
to  expose  the  puMic  taste  than  to  accommodate  hhnself  to 
it.  In  this  piece  the  persons  combat  on  the  theatre ;  there 
are  murders  and  assassinations ;  heroines  fight;  officers 
appear  in  search  dC  murderers,  and  women  are  disguised 
as  men.  There  is  matter  sufficient  for  a  romance  of  ten 
volumes ;  <  And  yet  (savs  a  French  critic)  nothing  can  be 
more  cold  and  tiresome.'  He  afterwards  indulged  his  na- 
tural genius  in  varioua  other  performances ;  but  began  to 
display  more  forcibly  his  tragic  powers  in  Medea.  A  co- 
medy which  he  afterwards  wrote  was  a  venr  indifferent  com- 
position. He  regained  his  full  lustre  m  the  famous  Cid,  a 
tragedy,  of  which  he  preserved  fai  bis  closet  translaiiamia 
all  the  European  languages,  except  the  Sdavomaa  and 
the  Turkish.  He  pursued  his  poetical  career  with  uncom- 
mon splendour  in  the  Horaces,  Cinna,  and  at  length  'm 
Pdieuctes ;  which  productions  (the  French  critics  ay) 
can  never  be  surpassed. 

At  length  the  tragedy  of  <Parthante*  appeared,  and 
proved  unsuccenful.  Thu  so  much  disgusted  our  veterea 
bard,  that,  like  Ben  Jonson,  he  could  not  conceal  his 
chagrin  in  the  preface.  There  the  {Met  tells  ui  that  he 
renounces  the  theatre  for  ever!  and  indeed  this  tfimj^ 
lasted  for  smwrot  years. 

Disgusted  by  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  trafedv,  ha 
directed  his  poetical  pursuits  to  a  different  spades  of  oooi- 
position.  He  now  finished  his  translation,  in  verse,  of  the 
<  Imiution  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempii.'  This 
work,  perhaps  from  the  singularity  of  its  dramatk  author 
becoming  a  religious  writer,  was  attended  widi  astonish- 
ing succem.  Yet  Fontenelle  did  not  find  in  this  tnosli- 
tion  the  prevailing  charm  of  the  original,  which  cosuia  ia 
that  simplicity  and  tudvdi,  which  are  lost  m  the  poom  d 
versification  so  natural  to  Comeille.  <  This  book/  fas 
continuea,  <  the  finest  that  ever  proceeded  fitm  the  bud 
of  man  (since  the  gospel  does  not  come  from  ntn)  wooM 
rr*  vf*  «o  Hjrrrt  tn  the  heart,  sim]  wcmld  nptsom  on  it  with 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIc 
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lit 


iHlilbrae,  if  it  baid  noC  a  natanl  and  tender  air,  to  which 
tfca  that  negluenoe  which  prevaib  in  the  stylo  [pvatl j 
coatributeB.'  Voltaire  appears  to  oonfinn  the  opiaian  of 
ear  criiic,  in  respect  to  the  translation :  <  It  is  reported 
that  Cemeifle's  translation  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ 
hss  becD  printed  thirty-two  times ;  it  is  as  diflkult  to  bo- 
hete  this  as  it  is  to  rtarf  tfte  6oofc  snos ." 

Comeille  seems  not  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  truth  of 
dns  otiiieMBh  In  his  dedication  of  it  to  the  pope,  he  says, 
( The  tnaditiqn  which  I  have  chosen,  by  the  simplicity 
of  its  ityie,  predodea  all  the  rich  ornaments  of  poetry,  and 
frrftom  increasing  my  reputation,  must  be  considered 
laiher  u  a  saenfico  made  to  the  ^oty  of  the  Sovereign 
AadMr  of  aQ  which  I  may  have  acquired  by  my  poetical 
prodoetioH.'    This  is  an  excellent  elucidation  of  toe  t 


truth 

of  ihst  praeept  of  Johnson  which  respects  rebgioos  poetry ; 
bat  of  which  the  aotbor  of  *  Calvary'  seems  not  to  have 
beesMoiible.  The  merit  of  religious  oompositions  a|>- 
fm,  like  this  <  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,'  to  consist  in  a 
BBipiieity  inimicai  to  the  higher  poetical  cmhellisbments ; 
these  sre  too  human ! 

When  Racine,  the  son,  published  a  long  poem  on 
<  Grace*  taken  in  its  holy  sense,  a  Jiost  unhappy  subject 
ulesit  for  poetry^itwaj  said  that  he  had  written  on  Crroee 
wiihoat  grsec 

Dortag  the  space  of  six  years  Gomeille  rigorously  kept 
his  promise  or  not  writing  for  the  theatre.  At  lengtn, 
overpowered  by  the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  and  probably 
by  ha  own  iacunationa,  he  once  more  directed  has  studies 
to  the  drama,  fle  recommenced  in  1668,  and  finished  in 
1675.  During  this  time  he  wrote  ten  new  pieces,  and  pub- 
iiihciiavanety  of  tittle  religious  poems,  which,  although 
thej  do  Dol  attract  the  attention  of  posterity,  were  then 
read  with  delight,  and  probably  preferred  to  the  finest 
trt«e<ii«8  by  tM  good  catholics  of  tne  day. 

Jo  li75  DO  terminated  his  career.  In  the  last  year  of 
hii  life  his  mind  becanoe  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  incapable  of 
thinking;  and  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  It  is  true  that 
his  UDoommon  genius  had  been  amply  rewarded;  but 
SBifingit  his  talents  wre  cannot  count  that  of  preserving 
those  favoors  of  fortusie  which  he  had  acquired. 

Fosteaelle,  Ins  nephew,  pree«»its  a  minute  and  tnterest- 
biji  descripcioD  of  thin  great  man.  I  must  first  obeerve, 
What  Marville  says,  that  when  he  saw  Corneille  he  had 
the  appearance  of  a  country  tradesman,  and  thu  he  could 
not  cooceive  how  a  man  of  so  rustic  an  appearance  could 
put  into  the  mouths  of  his  Romans  such  heroic  sentiments. 
Comeiile  was  sufficiently  large  and  full  in  his  person ;  his 
air  simple  and  vulgar  ;  always  negligent ;  and  very  little 


■otidtoos  of  pleasing  hj  his  exterior.  His  face  had 
thing  agreeable,  bis  nose  large,  his  mouth  not  unhandsome, 
Ins  eyes  fall  oT  fire,  his  pbysiognoniy  lively,  with  strong 
TTMiires,  well  aibpted  to  oe  transmitted  to  posterity  on  a 
nedal  or  bust.  His  pronunciatioo  was  not  yery  distinct : 
and  he  read  his  verses  with  force,  but  without  grace. 

He  was  aoouainted  with  polite  literature,  with  history 
asd  Dolitics;  but  he  generally  knew  them  best  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  stage.  For  other  knowli^ge  he  had  nei'her 
ieinre,  cariosity,  nor  much  esteem.  He  spoke  little,  even 
oe  labjecis  which  he  perfectly  understood.  He  did  not 
embelbsh  what  he  said,  and  to  discover  ths  great  Corneille 
it  became  necessary  to  read  him. 

He  wu  of  a  mebnctioly  disposition,  had  somethmg  blunt 
11  hia  msansr,  and  sometimes  be  appeared  rude ;  but  in 
fitct  he  was  no  disagreeable  oompamon,  and  made  a  good 
bther  and  husband.  He  was  tender,  and  his  soul  was  very 
MueeMible  of  friendship.  His  constitution  was  very  fa^ 
voorable  to  bve,  but  never  to  debauchery,  and  rarefy  to 
nolent  atudimeots.  His  soul  was  fierce  and  independent : 
it  could  never  be  managed,  for  it  would  never  bend.  This 
faidced  rendered  him  very  capable  of  pourtraying  Roman 
le,  but  incapable  of  improving  his  fortune.    Nothing 


Nothing 
equalled  his  incapacity  for  t>osinMS  but  his  aversion :  the 
wfiitest  troubles  of  this  kind  occasioned  him  alarm  and 
terror.  He  was  neyer  satiated  with  praise,  althoo|jh  he 
^  contiBoally  receiving  it ;  but  if  he  was  sensible  of  fame, 
he  wu  far  removed  from  yanily. 
What  Pontenene  observes  oi  Comeille's  love  of  fame  is 


^*^7  proved  by  our  great  poet  himself,  in  an  epistle  to 
ft  md,  m  which  we  find  the  following  remarkable  descrip- 
tifn  of  himself;  an  mstance  that  what  the  worU  calls  va- 
^1  at  least  interests  in  a  great  genhis. 

RouB  now  atanons  on  pen ,  c*est  nocra  ibible  h  tons  j 
Mprtxqns  nous  valoos qui  le  s^ait  mieuz  que  nous? 

4* 


Kt  puis  la  mode  en  est,  et  la  oour  PautorisSb 
Tous  parlons  de  none  m*me  avec  tout  franrnlss, 
La  fausae  humilii6  ne  met  plus  en  credit. 
Je  ssais  ce  que  je  vaux.  et  erois  ce  qu^on  m*en  dit, 
Pour  mo  faire  admirer  je  ne  fals  point  de  llgue  t 
Jai  peu  de  voix  pour  moi,  mais  je  lee  al  ssns  bngBS| 
£l  moD  ambition,  pour  faire  plus  de  bruit 
N e  lea  va  point  queter  de  reduU  en  reduk 
Mon  travail  aans  amml  inonte  sur  le  theatre, 
Chacun  en  libert6 1'y  blame  ou  IHdolatre  j 
Lh,  sans  que  amis  prechent  leur  aentlmens, 
J^amche  quelquetois  lews  applaudlaseinenSa 
Lh,  content  du  succes  que  le  merite  doone, 
Par  d*IUustres  avis  le  n'eblouls  peraonne ; 
Je  sallsfais  ensemble  et  peuple  et  counisans ; 
Kt  mea  vera  en  tous  iieux  aont  mee  seuls  |isiiisins  f 
Par  leur  seule  beaut6  ma  plume  eet  eafliiige, 
Je  ne  dole  qu'h  moi  aeul  toute  ma  ranommAe  | 
JEt  penee  toutefols  n*avolr  pohit  de  rival, 
A  qui  je  lasae  tun,  en  le  trallam  d*egal. 

I  giye  his  sentiments  in  EngUsk  yerse  with  mora  faiths 
fuhiess  than  elegance.  To  write  with  his  energetic  ei« 
pressioo,  one  must  feel  oneself  in  a  similar  situatioii|  "  "^ 
only  one  or  two  living  writers  can  experience. 

Belf-love  prevails  too  m!xh  hi  every  state  j 

Who,  like  ouraelvee,  our  secret  worth  can  nis? 

Since  nis  a  fbahion  authorised  at  court, 

Frankly  our  merits  we  ouraelvee  report. 

A  proud  humility  will  not  deceive ; 

1  know  my  worth  j  what  othen  say,  believe. 

To  be  admired  I  form  no  peuy  league : 

Few  are  my  frienda.  but  gained  without  faitrigns. 

My  bold  ambition,  destituie  of  grace. 

Scorns  still  to  beg  thbir  votes  from  place  t 

On  the  fair  staxe  my  scenic  u>ll8 1  raise. 

While  each  is  free  to  censure  or  to  praise  • 

And  there,  unaided  by  inferior  aru, 

1  snatch  the  applause  that  rushes  from  their  I 

Content  by  Merit  still  to  win  the  crown. 

With  no  illustrious  names  I  cheat  the  lovm. 

The  galleries  thunder,  and  the  pit  commendi 

My  verses,  every  where,  my  only  friends  ! 

>Tis  from  their  cnarms  alone  my  praise  I  c* 

>Ti8  to  myself  alone,  I  owe  my  ume ) 

And  know  no  rival  whom  I  fear  to  meet. 

Or  injure,  when  I  grant  an  equal  aeat. 
Voltaire  censures  Corneille  for  making  his  heroes  say 
continually  they  are  great  men.    But  in  drawing  the  ehft- 
racter  of  an  hero  he  draws  his  own.    All  his  heroes  are 
only  so  niany  Comeilles  in  different  situations. 

Thomas  Corneille  attempted  the  same  career  as  hisbro* 
ther :  perhaps  his  name  was  unfortunate,  for  it  naturally 
excited  a  comparison  which  could  not  be  favourable  to  him. 
Gagoo,  the  Dennis  of  his  day;  wrote  the  following  loaift 
impromptu  under  his  portrait : 

Yoyant  Is  portrait  de  Conellle, 
Osrdez  vous  de  crier  roerveilie ! 
Et  dans  vos  transports  n'alles  pas, 
Prendre  k\  Pierre  pour  Thomas. 

POETS. 

In  aD  ages  there  has  existed  an  anti-poetica]  party.  TUB 
faction  consists  of  those  frigid  intellects  incapable  of  that 
glowing  expansion  so  necessary  to  feel  the  charms  of  an 
ari,  which  only  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination:  or  of 
writera  who  having  proved  unsuccessful  in  their  court  to 
the  muses,  revenge  themselyes  by  reviling  them ;  and  also 
of  those  religious  minds  who  consider  the  ardent  effbsious 
of  poetry  as  dangerous  to  the  morals  and  peace  of  ao> 
cieiy. 

Plato,  amongst  the  ancients,  is  the  model  of  those  mo- 
dems who  profess  themselves  to  be  anti-poetical.  This 
writer,  m  his  ideal  republic,  characterises  a  man  who  oe* 
copies  himself  with  composing  verses  as  a  very  dangerous 
member  of  society,  from  the  mflammatory  temlency  of  Ids 
writings.  It  is  by  arguing  from  its  abuse,  that  he  decries 
this  enchanting  talent.  At  the  same  time  h  is  to  be  rec<^ 
looted,  that  no  head  w^s  more  finely  organized  for  the  yi- 
sions  of  the  muse  than  Plato's  :  he  was  a  true  poet,  and 
bad  addicted  himself  in  his  prime  of  life  to  the  cultivatioa 
of  the  art,  but  perceiving  that  he  could  not  surpass  his  in- 
imitabie  original^  Homer,  be  employed  this  insidious  maa« 
ner  of  depreciaimg  his  works.  In  the  Phmdrus  he  de* 
scribes  the  feelings  of  a  genuine  Poet.  To  become  such, 
he  says,  it  vrill  never  be  sufficient  to  be  guided  by  the  rales 
of  art,  unless  we  also  feel  the  ecstasies  of  thatyWer,  at 
most  divine,  which  in  this  kind  of  composition  is  the  most 
palpable  and  least  ambiguous  character  of  a  true  iBspir»* 
tion.  Cold  minds,  ever  traaouil  and  oyer  in  possession  of 
theoMelves,  are  incapable  ot  producing  exalted  pMtM[t^ 
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oust  always  be  feeble,  diffusive,  and  leave  no 
impression ;  tbe  verses  of  tbose  who  are  endowed  with  a 
strong  and  lively  imagination,  and  who,  like  Homer's  per- 
sonification of  Discord,  have  their  heads  incessantlj  in 
the  skies,  and  their  feet  on  the  earth,  will  agiute  you, 
bum  m  your  heart,  and  drag  you  along  with  them ;  break- 
ing like  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  swelling  your  breast 
with  that  enthusiasm,  which  they  are  themselves  possessed. 

Such  is  the  character  of  a  poet  in  a  poelieal  age ! — The 
ftmeful  race  have  many  corporate  bodies  of  mechanics: 
Pontipool  manfacturers,  inlayers,  burnishers,  gilders  and 
filers: 

Men  of  taste  are  sometimes  disgosted  in  turning  over 
the  works  of  the  anti-poetical,  by  meeting  with  cross  rail- 
leries and  &lse  judgments  concerning  poetry  and  poets.-— 
Locke  has  ezpreiMed  a  marked  contempt  of  poets ;  but 
we  see  what  ideas  he  formed  of  poetry  bv  bis  warm  psn- 
•gyric  of  one  of  Blackmore's  epics!  aind  besides  he  was 
hunself  a  most  unhappy  poet !  Seldenia  schokr  of  profound 
erudition,  has  given  us  ms  opinion  concerning  poeu.  *  It 
is  ridiculous  for  a  lord  to  print  verses ;  he  may  make  them 
to  please  himself.  If  a  man  in  a  private  chamber  twirls 
his  band^trings,  or  plays  with  a  rush  to  ^mm  himself,  it 
is  well  enough ;  but  if  he  should  go  into  Fleet^treet,  aind 
sit  upon  a  stall  and  twirl  a  band-stnng,  or  play  with  a  rush, 
then  ail  the  boys  in  the  street  woukl  laugh  at  him.'— As  If 
*  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  are  to  be  compared  to  the 
twirling  of  a  band-string  or  playinc  with  a  rusn !— A  poet, 
related  to  an  illustrious  family,  and  who  did  not  write  un* 
poetically,  entertained  a  far  different  notion  concerning 
poets.  So  persuaded  was  he  that  to  be  a  true  poet  re- 
nuired  an  elevated  mind,  that  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
tnat  no  writer  could  be  an  excellent  poet  who  was  not  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family.  This  opinion  is  as  absurd 
•J  that  of  SeMen's :— but  when  one  partv  will  not  grant 
enough,  the  other  always  assumes  too  mucn.  The  great 
Pascal,  whose  extraordinary  genius  was  discovered  in  the 
•dencos,  knew  litde  of  the  nature  of  poetical  beauty.  He 
■aid  <  poetry  has  no  settled  object.'  This  was  the  decision 
of  a  geometrician,  not  of  a  poet.  *  Why  should  he  speak 
of  what  he  did  not  understand  V  asked  the  lively  Voluire. 
Poetry  is  not  an  object  which  comes  under  the  cognizance 
of  philosophy  or  wit. 

Lonieuerue  had  profound  erudition ;  but  he  decided  on 
poetry  in  the  same  manner  as  those  learned  men.  Nothing 
so  strongly  characterises  such  literary  men  as  the  following 
observations  in  the  Longuerana,  p.  170. 

'  Theffe  are  two  boakt  on  Aomer, which  I  prefer  to  Homer 
Ummlf,  The  first  is  .ififiutales /femmea  of  Feithius, 
where  he  has  extracted  every  thing  relative  to  the  usages 
and  customs  of  the  Gh-eeks;  the  other  is  Homer  GnomO' 
logia  per  ZH^Mrhim,  printed  at  Cambridge.  In  these  two 
books  is  found  every  thing  valuable  in  Homer,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  get  through  his  Contee  a  dormir  debotU  P-~ 
Thus  men  of  setcncs  decide  on  men  of  <a«te  /  There  are 
who  study  Homer  and  Virgil  as  the  blind  travel  through 
a  fine  country,  merely  to  get  to  the  end  of  their  journey. — 
It  was  observed  at  the  death  of  Longuerue  that  m  his  im- 
mense library  not  a  volume  of  poetry  was  to  be  found.  He 
had  formerly  read  poetry,  for  indeed  he  had  read  every 
tiling.  Racine  tells  us,  that  when  young  be  paid  him  a 
visit ;  the  conversation  turned  on  potU  ;  our  eriidU  review- 
ad  them  all  with  the  most  ineffable  contempt  of  the  poetical 
talent,  from  which  he  said  we  learn  nothing.  He  seem- 
ed a  little  charitable  towards  Ariosto.— '  As  for  that  Mad- 
mem,  (said  he)  he  has  amused  me  sometimes.'  Dacier,  a 
poetical  pedant  after  all,  was  asked  who  was  the  greater 
poet,  Homer  or  Virgil  f  he  honestly  answered,  *  Homer  by 
a  thousand  years!* 

But  it  is  mortifyinff  to  find  among  the  wnh^poeAcal  even 
•ecfs  themselves  f  Malherbe,  the  first  poet  m  France  in 
bis  day,  appears  little  to  have  esteemed  the  art.  He 
used  to  say,  that  *  a  good  poet  was  not  more  useful  to  the 
■tate  than  a  skilful  player  of  nine-pins !  Malherbe  wrote 
with  costive  labour.  When  a  poem  was  shown  to  him 
wfiich  had  been  highly  commended,  he  sarcastically  asked 
if  it  would  Wwar  the  price  of  bread  ?*  In  these  instances 
he  maliciously  onafbunded  the  wtefid  with  the  aifrveaUe 
arts.  Be  it  remembered  that  Malherbe  had  a  cynical 
heart,  cold  and  unfeeling;  his  character  may  be  traced  in 
Us  poetry;  labour  and  correctness, without  one  ray  of  eo- 


the  Parrhasiand  he  has  written  a  treatise  on  poets  m  a 
very  uupoetical  manner.  I  shall  notice  his  coarse  raiLe* 
ries  relating  to  what  he  calls  <  the  personal  defecu  of 


poets.'    In  v<rf.  i,  p.  8S.  he  says, 


*  tbe  pel 
, « In  the 


Soalifwaaa  we 


Le  Clere  was  a  scholar  not  entirely  unworthy  to  be 
naked  amongst  the  Lockes,  the  SeMens,  and  the  Longue- 
raes(  and  his  opinions  are  as  just  concerning  poets.    In 


Scaligei^s    opinion   concemmg    poets.— 
a  poet,  or  addicted  t» 


have   Joseph 

*<  There  never  was  a^maa  wlio  was  i 

the  study  of  poetry,  but  his  heart  was  puiSed  up  with  his 

greatness."— This  is  very  true.    The  poetical  enllnMiasv 

persuades  those  gentlemen,  that  they  have  somecbing  a 

them  superior  to  others,  because  they  employ  a  langoags 

peculiar  to  themselves.     When  the  poMic  furor  seiies 

them  its  traces  frequently  remain  on  their  fiuDeiy  which 

make  connoisseurs  say  with  Horace, 

Am  faissnk  homo,  aut  versus  fsck. 

There  goes  a  madman,  or  a  bard ! 

Their  thoughtfiil  air  and  melancholy  gait  make  then  appssr 
insane  ;  for  accustomed  to  verri/y  while  they  walk,  vd 
to  bite  their  nails  in  apparent  aaonies,  their  ateps  are 
measured  and  slow,  and  they  look  as  if  they  were  rellecl> 
ing  (Ml  something  of  consequence,  althou^^  thev  are  oab 
thmking,  as  the  phrase  runs,  of  nothing !'  He  proceed 
in  the  same  elegsjit  strain  to  enumerate  other  defi^cts.  I 
have  only  transcribed  the  above  description  of  our  jocnlsr 
scholar,with  an  intention  of  describing  those  exterior  marks 
of  that  fine  enthusiasm,  of  which  the  poet  is  peculiariy  s«^ 
ceptible,aiid  which  have  exposed  many  an  eievmted  geassi 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar. 

I  find  this  admirably  defended  by  Gharpentier :  *  Men 
may  ridicule  as  much  as  they  please  those  geeticulatiQM 
and  contortions  which  poete  are  apt  to  make  in  tbe  act  at 
composing;  it  is  certain  however  that  they  greatly  assitf 
in  putting  the  imagination  into  motion.  Theae  kinds  of 
agitation  do  not  always  show  a  mind  which  labours  with 
its  sttvility ;  they  firequently  proceed  from  a  nund  which 
excites  and  animates  itself.  Cluintilian  has  noUj  compar- 
ed  them  to  those  lashings  of  his  tail  which  a  lion  gives 
himself  when  he  is  preparing  to  combat.  Perciiis,  when 
he  would  give  us  an  idea  of  a  cold  and  languishing  ora- 
tion, says  that  its  author  did  not  strike  bis  tek  nor  \m 
his  nails. 

Use  pluieum  cudit,  nee  demorsos  wmltL  nagaaa.* 

These  exterior  marks  of  enthusiasm  may  be  illustrated 
by  ihe  following   curious  anecdote  >-Domenichino,  ihs 

Eter,  was  accustomed  to  act  the  charactfera  oTall  tbs 
-es  he  would  represent  on  his  canvass,  and  to  sprak 
d  whatever  the  passion  he  meant  lo  describe  could 
prompt.  Painting  the  mart}rrdoro  of  St  Andrew,  Carracd 
one  oay  caught  nim  in  a  violent  passion,  speaking  in  a 
terrible  and  menacing  tone.  He  was  at  that  moment 
employed  on  a  soldier,  who  was  threatening  the  saint.— 
Wheq  this  fit  of  enthusiastic  abstraction  bad  passed,  Carw 
racci  ran  and  embraced  htm,  acknowledging  tnat  DomeoH 
chino  had  been  that  day  his  master ;  and  that  he  had  leant 
from  him  the  true  manner  to  succeed  in  «'«««^*>'ng  the  ei- 
pression  ;  that  great  pride  of  the  painter's  art. 

Thus  different  are  the  sentiments  of  the  intelligent  and 
the  unintelligent  on  the  same  subject.  A  Carraoci  em- 
braced a  kii^red  genius  for  what  a  Le  Glerc  or  a  Sddea 
would  have  ridiculed. 

Poets,  I  confisss,  firequently  indul(^  rsooies,  which, 
though  they  offer  no  charms  to  their  fnends,  are  too  deli- 
cious to  forego.  In  the  ideal  world,  peopled  with  all  its 
fairy  inhabitants,  and  ever  open  to  tneir  contemplatioa, 
they  travel  with  an  unwearied  foot.  Crebilkm,  the  ceie- 
brated  tragic  poet,  was  enamoured  of  solitiide,  that  he 
might  there  induM  without  interruption,  in  those  fins 
romances  with  whid  his  imsjgination  teemed.  One  day 
when  he  was  in  a  deep  reverie,  a  friend  entered  hastily : 
<  Don't  disturb  me,'  cried  the  poet,  *  I  am  eniojring  a  mo* 
ment  of  happiness ;  I  am  going  to  hang  a  vulaia  of  a  ma^ 
ister  and  banish  another  who  is  an  idiot.' 

Amongst  the  anti-poetical  may  be  plaesd  the  ftthir  fi 
the  great  monarch  of  Prussia.  George  the  Seeoad  was 
not  more  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  muses.  Frederic  weoH 
not  suffer  the  prince  to  read  verses ;  and  when  he  was 
desirous  of  stidy,  or  of  the  conversation  of  Kterary  sssa, 


he  was  obliged  to  do  it  secretly.  Every  poet  was  odioas 
to  his  majesty.  One  day,  having  observed  aoose  Km 
written  on  one  of  the  doors  of  the  palace,  he  asked  a  ceu> 
tier  their  signification.  They  were  exphtiaed  tohim ;  th^ 
were  latm  verses  oomposed  by  Wachter,  a  aiaa  of  l^ttsia, 
thea  reskient  at  Beriin.  The  king  iauaedialshr  seat  fiirdM 
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•vd,  wbo  CUM  warm  with  the  hope  of  receiving  «  reward 
fcf  bHingenuiij.  He  was  aatonwhed  howerer  to  hear  the 
king,  in  t  violeot  passion,  accost  him,  *  I  order  jou  irooM- 
Astely  to  quit  this  city  and  my  kingdom.'  Wachter  look 
refiige  ia  Hanover.  As  little  mdeed  was  this  antHpoetical 
■MMTch  a  fiieml  to  philosophers.  Two  or  three  such  kings 
DHfikt  perhaps  renovate  the  ancient  barbarism  of  Europe. 
Bsrreiier,  the  celebrated  child,  was  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty of  Prasaia  as  a  progedy  of  erudition :  the  king,  to 
moeoSj  ow  iacenious  youth,  coMly  ssked  him,  *  if  he  knew 
ike  law  f  The  learned  boy  was  constrained  to  acknowU 
cdse  ihtt  he  knew  nothing  of  law.'  *  Go,'  was  the  reply 
of  Uiii  Augustus, '  Go,  ajui  study  it  before  you  give  your^ 
sdf  001  u  a  scholar.'  Poor  Barratier  renounces  for  this 
pemk  bis  other  studies,  and  peraervod  with  such  ardour, 
tkat  hs  became  an  excellent  Lawyer  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
■oaths;  bat  his  exertions  cost  mm  at  the  same  time  his 
life! 

Eveiy  RMnarrii,  however,  has  not  proved  so  destitute  of 
podic  seasibiKty  as  this  Prussian.  Francis  I  gave  repeat- 
ed marks  of  his  attachment  to  the  favourites  of  the  muses, 
hj  cooipasing  several  occasional  sonnets,  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  their  eutojrT.  Andrelin,  a  French  poet,  enjoyed 
the  happy  late  of  Oppian,  to  whom  the  emperor  Caracalla 
oouDted  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  there  were  verses  ia 
one  of  his  poems ;  and  wiui  great  propriety  they  have 
been  called  *foMen  verses.'  Audrelm  when  he  recited 
his  poem  on  the  conquest  of  Naples  before  Charles  VIII, 
received  a  mck  of  silver  coin,  which  with  diHicultv  he  car- 
ried home.  Charles  IX,  says  Brantome,  lovecf  verses, 
ud  reoorapeased  poets,  not  indeed  immediately,  but 
ridually,  that  they  might  always  be  stimulated  to  excel. 
He  used  to  say  that  poets  resembled  race  horses,  that 
nsot  be  fed  but  not  fattened,  for  then  they  were  good  for 
DothJnjr.  Marut  was  so  much  esteemed  by  kings,  that 
be  was  called  the  poet  of  princes,  and  the  prince  of 
poeti. 

In  the  eariy  state  of  poetry  what  honours  were  paid  to 
its  votaries !  Ronsard,  the  French  Chaucer,  was  the  first 
who  carried  away  the  prise  at  the  Floral  games.  This 
meed  of  poetic  honour  .was  an  eglantine  composed  of  silver. 
The  reward  did'not  appear  equal  to  the  merit  of  the  woik 
aad  (he  reputation  of  the  poet;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
city  of  Toulouse  had  a  Minerva  of  solid  silver  struck,  of 
comiderable  value.  This  inrnge  was  sent  to  Ronsard,  ao- 
mnpanied  by  a  decree,  in  which  he  was  declared,  by  way 
of  emioeace,  *  The  French  poet.* 

Itn  a  curious  aneodote  to  add,  that  when,  at  a  later 
|wnod,aiiniilar  Minerva  was  adjudged  to  Maynard  for 
hie  rerses,  the  Capitoiils  of  Toulouse,  who  were  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  Floral  gifts,  to  their  shame,  out  of  covet- 
o^Mieaa,  never  obeyed  the  decision  of  the  poetical  judges. 
This  drcttmstance  is  noticed  by  Maynard  in  an  epigram, 
which  bears  this  title :  Onm  Mintrva  •f  ailoer,  prMaed 

The  anecdote  of  Margaret  of  Scotland  (wife  of  the 
Daopbia  of  Prance,)  and  Alain  the  poet,  is.  perhaps,  gene* 
nfly  known.  Who  b  not  charmed  with  that  fine  expres- 
•Mm  of  her  poetical  sensibility?  The  person  of  Alain 
^repulsive,  but  his  poetry  had  attracted  her  afiections. 
^aomg  through  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace,  she  saw  him 
deepioi^  on  g  bench;  she  approached  and  kissed  him. 
Sooie  of  her  aUendante  coukl  not  conceal  their  astonish- 
M  that  she  sfaouM  press  with  her  lips  those  ol*  a  man  so 
rnchifiilly  Djriy.  The  amiable  princess  answered,  smiling, 
1  did  not  kim  the  nnan,  but  the  nMNith  which  has  iKtered 
io  many  fine  thincs.' 

The  great  Colbert  paid  a  prettjr  compliroent  to  Boilean 
MM  Racine.  This  minister,  at  his  vil!a,  was  enjoying  the 
^▼•rsaiisn  of  our  two  poete,  when  the  arrival  of  a  pre- 

i^  ***  announced :  turning  quickly  to  the  servant,  he 
■*m.  <  Let  kim  be  shown  every  thing  except  myself." 

Tofudi  aitemions  from  this  great  minister,  ^oileau  al* 
hdMinihmsvmnes!  " 


•in  disss  verses: 

'^Plm  dhm  grand,  m^alma  jusqiMs  k  la  tendn 
n  am  vne  k  ColbdM  toqriroh  l^allegresss. 


merit* 


^'^'^  pnos  persons  have  considered  it  as  highly  mariU 
{«M  to  ahstam  from  the  reading  of  poetry!  A  good  father, 
?,""  <^CQant  af  the  last  hours  of  Madame  Racine,  thik 
i!!l.5  5^*^^^^  trafic  poet,  pays  high  compliments 
J^  rafiyioas  disposition,  which,  ho  says,  was  so  aiis* 
IS^^.fbe  wouU  not  aDow  herseU'  to  read  poetry,  as 
1  it  to  be  a  dangeimm  pleasure:  and  ho 
rIs  her  for  Mvor  having  read  tlw 


of  her  husband !  Arnauld,  though  so  intimately  connected 
with  Racine  for  many  years,  had  not  read  his  coniposi- 
tions.  When,  at  length,  he  was  persuaded  to  read  Pha^ 
dra,  he  declared  himself  to  be  delighted,  but  complained 
that  the  poet  had  set  a  dangerous  example,  in  asaking 
the  manly  Hypoliius  dwindle  to  an  effeminate  bv^.  As 
a  criiic,  Arnauld  was  right ;  but  Racine  had  his  nation  to 
please.  Such  persons  entertain  notions  of  poetry  similar 
to  that  of  an  sncient  father,  who  calb  poetry  the  wine  of 
Satan ;  or  to  that  of  the  religious  and  auaiere  Nicole,  who 
was  so  ably  answered  by  Racine :  he  said,  that  dramalic 
poete  weru  public  poisoners,  not  of  bodies,  but  of  souls. 

Pbete,  it  IS  acknowledged,  have  foibles  peculiar  to  thest^ 
selves.  They  sometimes  act  in  the  daily  commerce  of 
life,  as  if  every  one  was  concerned  m  the  succem  of  their 
productions.  Poeis  are  too  frequently  merely  poete.  So- 
grais  has  recorded  that  the  following  maxim  or  Rochefoi^ 
cault  was  occasioned  by  reflecting  on  the  characters  of 
Boileau  and  Racine.  <  It  dispkjrs,'  he  writes.  *  a  great 
poverty  of  mind  to  have  only  one  kind  of  genius.'  On  this 
Se^rais  observes,  and  Segrais  knew  them  intimately,  that 
their  conversation  only  turned  on  poetry ;  teke  them  from 
that,  and  they  knew  nothing.  It  was  thus  with  one  Du 
Perrier,  a  good  poet,  hut  very  poor.  When  he  was  intro- 
duced to  rtlisson,  who  wisned  to  be  serviceable  te  him, 
the  minister  said,  '  In  what  can  he  be  employed?  He  ia 
only  occupied' by  his  verses.' 

All  these  complainte  are  not  unfounded ;  yet,  perhaps, 
it  is  unjust  to  expect  from  an  excelling  artist  all  tne  petty 
accomplishments  of  frivolous  persons,  who  have  studied 
no  art  but  that  of  practising  on  the  weaknesses  of  their 
friends.  The  enthusiastic  votarv;  who  devotes  his  days 
and  nights  to  meditations  on  his  favourite  art,  will  rarely 
be  found  that  despicable  tbingt  n  men  man  of  the  world. 
Du  Bos  has  justly  observed,  that  men  of  cenius,  bom  for 
a  partictiiar  profession,  appear  inferior  to  others  when  they 
apply  themselves  to  other  occupations.  That  dbtraction 
which  arises  from  their  continued  attention  to  their  ide%a 
renders  them  awkward  in  their  manners.  Such  defecU 
are  a  proof  of  the  activity  of  genius. 

It  is  a  common  foible  with  poete  to  read  their  verses  to 
friends.  Segrais  has  ingeniously  observed,  to  use  his  own 
words,  *  When  youas  1  used  to  please  mvself  in  reciting 
my  verses  indiflerenUy  to  all  persons ;  out  I  perceived 
when  Scarron,  who  was  my  intimate  friend,  used  to  teko 
his  portfolio  and  read  his  verses  to  me,  although  they  were 
good,  I  frequently  became  weary.  I  then  reflected,  that 
tnose  to  whom  1  read  mine,  and  who,  for  the  greater  part, 
had  no  taste  for  poetry,  must  experience  the  same  aisa» 
greeable  sensation.    I  resolved  for  the  future  to  read  my 


only  to  those  who  entreated  me,  and  to  read  but  a 
few  at  a  time.  We  flatter  ourselves  too  much ;  we  con- 
clude that  what  pleases  us  must  please  others.  We  will 
have  persons  inoulgent  to  us,  and  frequently  we  will  have 
no  indulgence  for  those  who  are  in  want  of  it.'  An  excel* 
lent  hint  lor  young  poete,  and  for  tho?e  old  ones  who  carry 
odes  and  ele^os  in  their  pockets,  to  inflict  the  pains  of  tho 
torture  on  their  friends. 

The  affection  which  a  poet  feels  for  his  verses  has  been 
frequently  extravagant.  Bayle,  ridiculing  that  parental 
tenderness  which  writers  evince  for  their  poetical  compel 
sitions,  tolls  us,  that  many  have  written  epitaphs  on  friends 
whom  they  believed  on  report  to  have  died,  sould  not  deter* 
mine  to  keep  them  ia  their  ck)set,  but  sufl*ered  them  to 
appear  in  the  fifetime  of'  those  very  friends  whose  death 
they  celebrated.  In  another  place  he  says,  that  soch  ia 
their  infatuation  for  their  productions,  that  they  prefer 
giving  to  the  public  their  panegyrics  of  persons  wnom  af^ 
terwards  they  satirised,  rather  than  suppress  the  verses 
which  contain  those  panegyrics.  We  have  many  exam- 
ples of  this  in  the  poems,  and  even  in  the  epistolaiy  corres* 
pondence  of  modem  writers.  It  is  customary  with  roost 
authors,  when  they  quarrel  with  a  person  after  the  first 
edition  of  their  work,  to  cancel  hia  eulogies  in  the  nest. 
But  poete  and  letter-writers  freouently  do  not  do  this ;  be- 
cause they  are  so  charmed  with  the  happy  turn  of  their 
expressions,  aad  other  elegancies  of  composition,  that  they 
prefer  the  praise  which  they  may  aoquira  for  their  style  to 
the  censure  which  may  follow  fimn  their  inconsistency. 

AfUr  having  given  a  hint  to  yemg  poms,  I  shall  offer 
one  to  «efira»s.  It  is  a  common  dofecf  with  them  that 
they  do  not  know  when  toquit  the  muses  in  their  advanced 
age.  Bayle  savs,  *  Poete  and  orators  should  be  mandfiil 
to  retire  from  tiiair  occupations,  which  so  peculiarly  ra-      / 
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Me  tiieai  in  their  career,  even  in  the  decline  of  Hfe.  It 
feeou  ns  if  the^i^Nrooki  condemn  the  public  to  drink  even 
the  lees  of  their  nectar.'  Afer  and  Daurat  were  both  poets 
who  bad  acquired  considerable  reputation^  but  which  they 
overturned  when  they  persisted  to  write  m  their  old  age 
without  vigour  and  without  fancy. 

What  crowds  of  these  hnpenhently  bold, 
In  sooads  and  jingliog  syllables  grown  old. 
They  run  on  poeu,  in  a  raging  vein, 
E'en  u>  ihewogs  snd  saueeziogs  of  the  tafaln : 
Sirsin  out  the  last  dull  dropptaigs  of  their  sense, 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  if  unimance. 

Fqpe. 

It  is  probable  he  had  Wycherley  in  his  eve  when  he  wrole 
this,  xbe  veteran  bard  latterly  scribblea  much  indifferent 
I  hadfreely  given  his  opinion,  by  which  he 
lost  his  friendship ! 

It  is  stUl  worse  when 


verse ;  and  Pope  li 
' '  I  friendsnip ! 

n  aged  poets 
talents  to  dmns  poems,  as  did  Waller;  and  Milton  in  his 
second  epic  Such  poems,  observes  Voltaire,  are  fre- 
quently entitled  *saersd  oosms,*'  and  socrsd  they  are,  for 
no  one  touches  them.  From  a  soil  so  arid  what  can  be 
expected  but  insipid  fniits?  Comeille  told  Chevreau 
several  years  before  bis  death,  that  be  had  taken  leave  of 
the  theatre,  for  he  had  lost  nis  pontical  powers  with  his 
teeth. 

Poets  have  sometimes  displayed  an  oUiquitv  nf  taste 
in  their  female  favourites.  As  if  conscious  of  tne  power 
of  ennobling  others,  some  have  selected  them  from  tlie 
lowest  classes,  whom  having  elevated  into  divinities,  they 
have  addressed  in  the  language  of  poetical  devotion.  The 
Chloe  of  Prior,  after  all  his  raptures,  was  a  plump  bar^ 
maid.  Ronsara  addressed  many  of  his  verses  to  Miss 
Cassandra,  who  followed  the  same  occupation :  in  one  of 
his  sonnets  to  her,  he  fills  it  with  a  crowd  of  personages 
taken  from  the  Iliad,  which  to  the  honest  girl  must  have 
ail  been  extremely  mysterious.  Colletet,  a  French  bard, 
married  three  of  his  servants.  His  last  lady  was  called 
la  belle  Clauctine.  Ashamed  of  such  menial  alliances,  he 
attempted  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  had  married  the 
tenth  muse;  and  for  this  purpose  published  verses  in  her 
name.  When  he  died,  the  vein  ofClaudine  became  sud- 
denly dry.  She  indeed  published  her  *Adieux  to  the 
Muses  ;*  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  the  verses  of 
this  lady,  including  her*Adieux,'  were  the  compositions 
of  her  husband. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ostensible  mistresses  oTpoets  have 
no  existence ;  and  a  slight  occasion  is  sufficient  to  give 
birth  to  one.  Racan  and  Malherbe  were  one  day  con- 
versing on  their  amours ;  that  is,  of  selecting  a  lady  who 
should  be  the  object  of  their  verses.  Racan  named  one, 
and  Malherbe  another.  It  happening  that  both  had  the 
same  name,  Catharine,  they  passed  the  whole  afternoon 
.in  forming  it  into  an  anagram.  They  found  three :  Arthe- 
nice,  Eracinthe,  and  Charint^.  The  first  was  preferred ; 
and  many  a  fine  ode  was  written  in  praise  of  the  beauti* 
ful  Arthenice ! 

Poets  change  their  opinions  of  their  own  productions 
wonderfully  .nt  differeitt  periods  of  life.  Baron  Haller  was 
in  his  youtn  warmly  attached  to  poetic  composition.  His 
house  was  on  fire,  and  to  rescue  his  poems  he  rushed 
through  the  flames.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 
with  his  beloved  manuscripts  in  his  hand.  Ten  years 
afterwards  he  condemned  to  the  flames  those  very  poems 
which  he  had  venturnd  his  life  to  preserve. 

Satirists,  if  t^ey  escape  the  scourges  of  the  law,  have 
reason  to  oreai.  the  cane  of  the  satirised.  Of  this  kind 
we  have  many  anecdotes  on  record ;  but  none  more  poig- 
nant than  the  folk>wiiig.  Benserade  was  caned  for  lam- 
pooning the  Duke  d'Efpcrnon.  Some  days  afterwards  he 
appeared  at  court,  but  being  still  lame  from  the  rough 
treatment  he  had  received,  he  was  forced  to  support  hiro- 

aa  cane.  A  wit,  who  knew  what  had  pamed,  whin- 
ihe  affair  to  the  queen.  She,  dissembling,  asked 
he  had  the  gout  7  *  Yes,  madam,'  replied  our  faune 
satirist,  *  and  therefore  I  make  use  of  a  cane.'  *  Not  so/ 
interrupted  the  malignant  Bautru,  *  Benserade  in  this 
imitates  those  h«ly  martyrs  who  are  alwajrs  reprosented 
with  the  instrumnnt  which  occasioned  their  sufferings.' 

BOMAlfCBS. 

RoBsance  has  been  elegantlv  defined  as  tne  offspring  of 
and  Love.    Men  of  l«     '     *^  ' " 


n  of  learning  have  amused  them* 

selves  with  tracing  the  epocha  of^romances;  but  that 
wuditioo  is  desperate  which  would  fix  oa  the  inventor  of 


the  first  romance :  for  what  originates  in  nature,  iriiosball 
hope  to  detect  the  shadowy  outlines  at  iu  beginasn^T 
The  Theagenes  and  Cbariclea  of  Heliodorus  appeared  in 
the  fourth  century ;  and  this  elegant  prelate  was  the  Gre- 
cian Fenekm.  it  has  been  prettily  said,  that  posterior 
romances  seem  to  be  the  childran  of  the  marriage  of  Then- 
genes  and  Cbaridea.  The  Romance  of  '  The  GoMea 
Ass,'  by  Apuleius,  which  ^■witains  the  beautifiil  tain 
of  '  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  remains  unrivalled ;  while  the 
*  Daphne  and  Chfoe'  of  Longus,  in  the  old 
Anuot, 
bats 


is  inexpressibly  delicate,  simple,  and  inartificial, 
Btimes  offends  us,  for  naliirs  there  *  plays  bnr  va^ 


Beautiful  as  these  compositions  are, 
tion  of  the  writer  is  sufficiently  stored  with  accnrsaa 


servaiions  on  human  nature,  'in  their  birth,  like  naany  U 
the  fine  arto,  the  sealots  of  an  ascetic  religioa  oppooed 
their  progress.  However  Heliodoms  may  baf e  delifhted 
those  who  were  not  insensible  to  the  felicilieB  of  a  fine 
imagination,  and  to  the  enchanting  elegancies  of  styln,  he 
raised  himself,  among  his  brother  ecdesiaslics,  e 
who  at  length  so  far  prevailed  that,  in  a  synod,  it  ^ 
clared  that  his  performance  was  dangerous  to  yooatg  per- 
sons, and  that  if  the  author  did  not  suppress  tt^  be  BMHt 
resi^  his  bishoprick.  We  are  told  he  preferred  baa  r^ 
mance  to  his  bishoprick.  Even  so  late  as  in  Racine*a  tiaie 
it  was  hold  a  crime  to  peruse  these  unhaUowed  pages. 
He  informs  us  that  the  first  eflusions  of  his  muse  wers  in 
consequence  of  studying  that  ancient  romance,  which  hi* 
tutor  obeerving  him  to  devour  with  the  keenness  of  a  fann- 
ished  man,  sn^ched  from  his  hands  and  flung  it  in  the  fire. 
A  second  copy  experienced  the  same  late.  MThaft  ooqU 
Racine  do  ?  tie  bought  a  third,  and  look  the  orecanuon  of 
devouring  it  secretly  till  he  got  it  by  heart;  after  wbich  ha 
ofiered  it  to  the  pedagogue  with  a  smile,  to  bum  like  tha 
others. 

The  decision  of  these  ascetic  bigots  was  founded  ai 
their  opinion  of  the  immorality  of  sucn  works.  Thev  a^ 
leged  tnat  the  writers  paint  too  warmlv  to  the  imaginatioa, 
aixlress  themselves  too  forcibly  to  toe  passions,  and  in 
general,  by  the  freedom  of  their  representations,  hofver  urn 
me  borders  of  indecency.    Let  it  be  sufficient,  however. 


that  those  Who  condemned  the  liberties  wbicb 
tliese  writers  take  with  the  imagination,  couU  indulga 
themselves  with  the  Anacreontic  voluptuousness  of  iha 
wise  Solomon^  when  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  iha 
church. 

The  marvellous  powers  of  romance  over  the  Inmsaa 
mind  is  exemplified  in  this  curious  anecdote  of  onealal 
literature. 

Mahomet  found  thev  had  such  an  Influence  over  the 
imacinations  of  his  followers,  that  he  has  expreaslj  for- 
bidden them  in  his  Koran  *,  and  the  reason  is  given  m  the 
following  anecdote.  An  Arabian  merchant  naviag  long 
resided  m  Persia,  returned  to  his  own  countiy  whaa  the 
prophet  was  publishing  his  Koran.  The  merchant,  i 
nis  other  riches,  had  a  treasure  of  romances  eooci 
the  Persian  heroes.    These  he  related  to  hb  delij 


countrymen,  who  considered  them  to  be  so  excellent, 

the  legends  of  the  Koran  were  neglected,  and  they  plainly 


Persian  Tales'  were  superior  to 
from  the 


told  the  prophet  that  the 
his.  Alarmed,  he  immediately  had  a  visitation 
angel  Gabriel,  declaring  them  impious  and 
hateful  to  God  and  Mahomet.  This  checke 
rency ;  and  all  true  believers  yieUed  up  the  exquiske  da- 
liffbt  of  poetic  fictions  for  the  insipidity  of  religious  onea. 
l^t  these  romances  may  be  said  to  have  outlived  the  Ko- 
ran itself;  for  they  have  spread  mto  regions  which  the 
Koran  could  never  penetrate.  Even  to  uis  day  Colonel 
Capper,  in  his  travels  across  the  Desert,  saw  <  Ambtnna 
sittmg  round  a  fire,  listening  to  their  tales  with  such  attain 
tion  and  pleasure,  as  totally  to  forget  the  fatigue  andbard- 
ship  with  which  an  instant  before  they  were  entirety  over- 
come.' And  Wood,  in  his  journey  to  Pahnyra :— ^  At 
night  the  Arabs  sat  in  a  circle  drinking  coffee,  while  one 
of  the  company  diverted  the  rest  by  relating  a  piooo  of 
history  on  the  subject  of  Love  or  War,  or  with  an  satam. 
pore  tale.' 

Mr  Ellis  has  given  us  *  Specimens  of  the  Early  Bf^ 
lish  Metrical  Romances,'  and  Ritson  and  Weber  bava 
printed  two  collections  of  them  entire,  valued  by  the  poeti- 
cal antiquary.  L4<amed  inquirers  have  traced  the  origin 
of  romantic  fiction  to  various  sources.— From  Scandiaana 
issued  forth  the  giants,  dragons,  witches,  and  snchantaia. 
The  curious  reader  will  be  gratified  by  *  Ilhntrationi  «f 


LITERATURE. 


IIT 


Geffmao, 


Swedish,  and  Icelandic  langua^efl.    In 


Nortlwni  Aotiqiiitia,'  a  Tolume  in  quarto ;  when  he  will 
find  extracts  from  *  the  Book  of  Heroes*  and  *  the  NibeU 
*▼,»  with 
I,  Danish, 
ihe  £att,  Aiahian  fancy  bent  her  Iris  of  many^sofiened 
hues,  over  a  delighifid  lawl  of  fiction;  while  tne  Welsh, 
B  their  emigration  to  Britany,  are  believed  to  bare  brought 
with  them  their  national  fidbJes.  That  lubset^uent  race  of 
■miBtreb  known  by  tho  name  oCTrombodoun  \n  the  South 
of  Fraaee,  composed  their  erotic  or  sentimentid  poems ; 
and  tbem  romancers  called  Tnyveun^  or  finders  in  the 
North  of  France,  culled  and  compiled  their  domestic  tales 
or  FaiiSma,  JDUa,  CoiUe,  or  Lai,  MtUot,  Sainte  Palaye, 
and  Le  Giaad,  have  preserved,  in  their  *  Histories  of  the 
Troubadows,'  their  literary  compositions.  They  were  a 
nmaiidc  race  of  ambulatory  poets ;  military  and  religious 
■objecti  dieir  &vourite  themes ;  yet  bold  and  satirical  on 
princes,  and  even  on  priests :  severe  moralisers,  though 
(ilKrtines  in  their  verse ;  so  refined  and  chaste  in  their 
mannera',  that  few  husbands  were  alarmed  at  the  emhusU 
asdc  language  they  addressed  to  their  wives.  The  most 
romantic  mddeots  are  told  of  their  loves.  But  love  and  its 
^nwer  passion  were  clearly  distinguished  frop  each  other 
n  their  linjpilar  ioCeroourse  wiifa  their  *  Dames.'  The 
object  of  their  mind  was  separated  from  the  object  of  their 
•coses ;  the  nrtuooa  lady  to  whom  they  vowed  their  hearts 
was  in  their  language  styled  *  ta  damt  de  anpenaiea*  a 
very  distinct  being  from  their  other  mistress !  Such  was 
the  Platonic  chimera  that  charmed  in  the  age  of  chivalry ; 
the  Laura  of  Petrarch  might  have  been  no  other  than 
*  the  lady  of  hia  thoughts.' 

From  such  productions  in  their  improved  state  poets  of 
aJI  nations  ^ve  drawn  their  richest  inventions.  The  acree- 
aUe  wildncas  of  that  fancy  which  .characterised  the  East- 
era  nations  was  often  caught  by  the  crusaders.  When 
they  returned  home,  they  mingled  in  their  own  the  cus- 
toms of  each  country.  The  Saracens,  being  of  another 
relisioo,  brave,  desperate,  and  fighiinv  for  their  father- 
land, were  enlargeu  to  their  feari,  uiltfer  the  tremendous 
form  of  Paynim  CtiaiUa,  while  the  reader  of  that  day  fol- 
lowed widi  ireroblins  sympathy  the  Red-cron  Knight, 
That  fictioa  embellished  religion,  and  religion  invigoratmi 
fiction ;  and  such  incidents  have  enlivened  the  cantos  of 
Arioeto,  and  adorned  the  epic  of  Tasso.  Spenser  is  the 
child  of  their  creatioa ;  and  it  is  certain  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  some  of  the  bold  and  strong  touches  of 
Milum.  Our  great  poet  marks  his  affection  for  *  these 
kfty  Fables  and  Romances,  among  which  his  young  feet 
wandered.*  Collins  was  bewildered  among  their  magical 
•eductions ;  and  Dr  Johnson  was  eothostasticany  del whted 
bj  the  oU  Spanish  folio  romance  of  *  Felixroarte  of  Hir- 
eania,'  and  similar  works.  The  most  ancient  romances 
were  originally  composed  in  verse  before  they  were  coi^ 
verted  into  prose :  no  wonder  that  the  lacerated  members 
of  the  poet  iiave  been  cherished  by  the  sympathy  of  poeti- 
cal eoiils.  Don  Quixote's  was  a  vei^  agreeable  insanity. 
The  piost  voluminous  of  these  ancient  Romances  ii  Le 
Homan  de  Perceforest.  I  have  aeen  an  edition  in  six 
mall  folio  volumes,  and  its  author  has  been  called  the 
Frroeh  Homer  by  the  writers  of  his  age.  In  the  class  of 
fonMSKtB  of  chivalry  we  ^ve  several  translations  in  the 
black-letter.  These  boc^  are  very  rare,  and  their  price 
H  as  voluminoas.  It  is  extraordinary  that  these  writers 
were  so  unconscious  of  their  future  fame,  that  not  one  of 
their  names  has  travelled  down  to  us.  There  were  eager 
readers  in  their  days,  but  not  a  aolitary  bibliographer !  All 
tbrse  romances  now  re<]uire  aome  indulgence  for  their  pro- 
lixity, and  iheir  Platonic  amours,— but  they  have  not  been 
'Tftmed  in  the  wildness  of  their  inventiom,  the  ingenuir  j 
of  ihw  hicidents.  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  aira  their 
cmioua manners.  Many  a  Homer  lies  hid  among  them; 
but  a  celebrated  Italian  critic  suggested  to  me  that  many 
of  the  fibles  of  Homer  are  only  disguised  and  degraded  in 
Ac  romances  of  chivalry.  Those  who  vilify  them  as  only 
wrbaroos  imirafions  of  classical  fancy,  condemn  them  as 
aooie  do  Gothic  architecture,  as  merecorruptionsof  a  purer 
nvle :  such  critics  form  their  decision  by  preconceived  nO' 
tK»s ;  the^sre  but  indiffurent  philosophers,  and  to  us  seem 
to  he  deficient  in  magnitude. 

As  a  specimen  I  select  two  romantic  adventures  :— 
I  •pt'**  ^^  ^  *^*  extensive  romance  of  Perceforest  is, 
The  most  elegant,  delicious,  mellifltious,  and  delightful 
nwory  of  Perceforest,  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c.'  The 
»Mt  ancient  edition  is  that  of  1528.  The  writers  of 
beie  GoihK  fables,  lest  they  shouki  be  considered  as  mere 


triflers  pretended  to  an  allegorical  meaning  o 
der  the  texture  of  their  fable.    From  the  folk 


concealed  UB* 
inc  adve»> 
ture  we  learn  the  power  of  beauty  in  making  ten  degf  ap» 


pear  as  yesterdogf.'  Alexander  the  great,  in  search  of 
Perceforest,  parts  with  his  knights  in  au  enchanted  wood, 
and  each  vows  they  will  not  remain  longer  than  one  night 
in  one  place.  Alexander,  accompanied  by  a  page,  arrives 
at  SebtlU's  castle,  who  is  a  sorceress.  He  is  taken  by 
her  witcheries  and  beautj,  and  the  page,  by  the  lady'g 
maid,  falls  into  the  same  mistake  as  his  master,  who  thinks 
he  u  there  only  one  night.  They  enter  the  castle  wiin 
deep  wounds,  and  issue  perfectly  recovered.  I  transcribe 
the  latter  part  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner.  When  they 
were  once  out  of  the  castle,  the  king  said,  *  Trulj,  Floridas, 
I  Know  not  how  it  has  been  with  me ;  but  certainly  Sebilla 
b  a  very  honourable  lady,  and  very  beautiful,  and  veir 
charming  in  conversation.  Sire,  (said  Floridas,)  it  is 
true;  but  one  thine  surprises  me: — how  ia  it  that  our 
wounds  have  healed  in  one  night  ?  I  thousht  at  least  tea 
or  fifteen  days  were  necessary.  Truly,  said  the  king,  that 
is  astonishing !  Now  king  Alexander  met  Gadiffer,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  the  valiant  knight  Le  Tora.  Well,  said 
the  king,  have  ye  news  of  the  king  of  England  ?  Ten 
days  we  have  hunted  him,  and  cannot  find  him  out.  How, 
said  Alexander,  did  we  not  separate  yesferdoy  from  each 
other?  In  God's  name,  said  Gadiffer,  what  means  your 
msjesty?  It  is  Isn  daift!  Have  a  care  what  you  say, 
cried  the  king.  Sire,  replied  Gadiffer,  it  is  so ;  ask  Le 
Tors.  On  my  honour,  said  Le  Tors,  the  king  of  Scotland 
speaks  truth.  Then,  said  the  king,  some  of  us  are  en- 
chanted.  FI«Hidas,  didst  thou* not  think  we  separated  ye^ 
terdajf?  Truly,  truly,  your  maiesty,  I  thought  so!  But 
when  I  saw  our  wounds  healed  in  one  night,  I  had  some 
suspicion  that  we  were  encAonted.' 

In  the  old  romance  of  Melusina,  this  lovely  fairy,  though 
to  the  worM  unknown  as  such,  enamoured  oif  Count  Ray* 
mood,  marries  him,  but  firat  extorts  a  solemn  promise  that 
he  will  never  disturb  her  on  Saturdays.  On  those  days 
the  inferior  parts  of  her  body  is  metamorphosed  to  that  ol 
a  mermaid,  as  a  punishment  for  a  former  error.  Ajeitaled 
by  the  malicious  insinuations  of  a  friend,  his  curiosity  and 
hia  iealousy  one  day  conduct  him  to  the  spot  she  retired  to 
at  those  times.  1 1  was  a  darkened  passage  in  the  dungeon 
of  the  fortress.  His  hand  gropes  its  way  till  it  feels  an 
iron  gate  oppose  it ;  nor  can  he  discover  a  single  chink, 
but  at  length  perceives  by  his  touch  a  loose  nail  ;!he  pkcet 
his  sword  in  its  head  and  screws  it  out.  Througn  this 
hole  he  sees  Melusina  in  the  horrid  form  she  is  compelled 
to  assume.  That  tender  mistress,  transformed  into  a 
monster  bathing  in  a  fount,  flashing  the  spray  of  the  water 
from  a  scaly  tail!  He  repents  of  his  fatal  curiosity :  she 
reproaches  him,  and  their  mutual  happiness  is  for  ever 
lost!  The  moral 'design  of  the  tale  evidently  warns  th« 
lover  to  revere  a  WomaiCt  Secret! 

Such  are  the  works  which  were  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  our  English  court,  and  which  doubtless  ha4  a  due 
effect  in  refining  the  mannera  of  the  age,  in  diffusing  that 
splendid  military  genius,  and  that  temler  devotion  to  the 
fair  sex  which  daule  us  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and 
through  that  enchantmg  kbyrinth  of  History  constructed 
by  the  gallant  Froissart.  In  oot  of  the  revenue  rolls  ol 
Henry  III,  there  is  an  entry  of  *  Silver  clasps  and  studs 
for  his  majesty's  great  botm  of  RomaneeaJ*  Dr  Mobro 
observes  that  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  chiva'ry  which 
Edward  III  manifested  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
reign  was  probably  in  some  measure  owing  to  his  having 
studied  the  eUuped  book  in  his  great-grandfather  s  library. 

The  Italian  romances  of  the  fourteenth  century  were 
spread  abroad  in  great  numbers.  They  formed  the  pokte 
fiterature  of  the  day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to  authors 
freely  to  express  their  ideas^  and  give  full  play  to  the  ima- 
gination, these  works  must  never  be  placedfin  the  studv 
of  the  rigid  moralist.  They,  indeed  pushed  their  indeli- 
cacy to  the  verge  of  grossness,  and  seemed  rather  to  seek 
than  to  avoid  scenes,  which  a  modem  would  blush  to  de« 
scribe.  They,  to  employ  the  expression  of  one  of  their 
authors,  were  not  ashamed  to  name  what  God  had  created. 
Cinthio,  Bandello,  and  others,  but  chiefly  Boccaccio,  ren« 
dei-ed  libertinism  agreeable  by  the  fascinating  charms  of  a 
polished  style  and  a  luxuriant  iroasination. 

Thia,  however,  must  not  be  admiited  as  an  apology  for 
immoral  works ;  for  poison  is  not  the  less  poison  even  when 
delicious.  Such  works  were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the 
favourites  of  a  nation  stigmatised  for  bring  prone  to  impure 
amours.    7  hey  are  still  curious  in  their  editions,  and  ara 
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Bot  parmmonioiw  in  their  price  for  what  they  call  an  uo- 
caairated  copy.*  There  are  many  Italians,  not  literary 
men,  who  are  in  poasemioo  of  an  ample  Ubrary  of  these 
old  novelists. 

If  we  pass  over  the  moral  irregularities  of  these  ro- 
mances, we  may  discover  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which 
only  requires  to  be  released  from  that  rubbish  which  dis- 
figures It,  to  become  of  an  invaluable  price.  The  Zkea- 
I  moroitcs,  the  HecoCommlli,  and  the  NoveUat  of  these  wii- 
teri,  translated  into  English,  made  no  inconsiderable  figure 
ia  the  httle  library  of  our  Shakspeare.  Chaucer  had  been 
a  notorious  imitator  and  lover  of  them.  His  *  Knight's 
Tale'  is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of*  Boccaccio's^e- 
seoide.'  Fontaine  has  caught  all  their  charms  with  all 
th«tir  licentiousness.  From  such  works,  these  great  poets, 
and  many  of  their  contemporaries,  freauentlv  borrowed 
their  plots ;  not  uncommonly  kindled  at  tneir  uroo  the  ar- 
dour of  their  genius ;  but  bending  too  submissively  to  the 
taste  of  their  age,  in  extracting  the  ore  they  have  not  puri- 
fied it  of  the  alloy.  The  origin  of  these  tales  must  be 
traced  to  the  inventions  of  the  Trouveurs,  who  doubtless 
often  adopted  them  from  various  nations.  Of  these  tales, 
Le  Orand  has  printed  a  cirious  collection ;  and  of  the 
writers  Mr  Ellis  observes,  in  his  preface  to  *  Way's  Fab- 
liaux,' that  the  authors  of  the  *  Cento  Novelle  Anliche,' 
Doccaccio,  Bandello,  Chaucer,  Gower, — in  short,  the 
writers  of  all  Europe,  h^e  probably  made  use  <^  the  inven- 
tions of  the  elder  nblers.  They  have  borrowed  \heir 
general  outlines,  which  they  have  filled  up  with  colours 
of  their  own,  and  have  exercised  their  ineenuily  in  varying 
the  drapery,  in  combining  the  groups  and  in  forming  them 
into  more  regular  and  animated  pictures. 

We  now  turn  to  the  French  romances  of  the  last  century, 
called  heroic,  from  the  circumslance  of  their  authors  adopt- 
ing the  name  of  some  hero.  The  manners  are  the  mo- 
dern-autiquo ',  and  the  characters  are  of  a  sort  of  beings 
made  out  of  the  ol*^  epical,  the  Arcadian  pastoral,  and  the 
Parisian  sentimentality  and  affecraiion  of  the  days  of  Yoi- 
ture.  TheAstrea  of  D'UrfiSffreatly  contributed  to  their 
perfection.  As  this  work  is  founded  on  several  curious 
circumstances,  it  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following  trii- 
cle ;  for  it  may  be  considered  as  a  literary  curiosity.  The 
Astrea  was  followed  by  the  illustrious  Bassa,  Artamene. 
or  the  Great  Cyrus,  Clelia,  &c,  which,  though  not  adapted 
to  the  present  age,  once  gave  celebrity  to  their  authors ; 
•nd  the  Great  Cyrus,  in  ten  volumes,  passed  through  five 
or  six  editions.  Their  style,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Asirea,  ia 
diffuse  and  languid ;  yet  21aide,  and  the  Princess  of  Cleves, 
are  master-pieces  of' the  kind.  Such  works  formed  the 
first  studies  of  Rousseau,  who^  with  his  father,  would  sit 
op  all  night,  till  warned  by  the  chirping  of  the  swaibws 
how  foolishly  they  had  spent  it !  Some  incidents  in  his 
Nouvelle  Heloise  have  been  retraced  to  these  sources  ruid 
they  certainly  entered  greatly  into  the  formation  of  his 
characters. 

Such  romances  at  length  were  regarded  as  pernicious  to 
good  sense,  taste,  and  literature.  It  was  ia  this  light  they 
were  considered  by  Boileau,  after  he  had  indulged  ki  then 
m  his  youth. 

A  celebrated  Jesuit  pronounced  an  oration  against  these 
works.  The  rhetorician  exaggerates,  and  huris  his  thun- 
ders on  flowers.  He  entreats  the  magistrates  not  to  sufier 
foreign  romances  to  be  scattered  amongst  the  people,  but 
to  lay  on  them  heavy  penalties  as  on  prohilnted  goods; 
and  represents  this  prevailing  taste  as  being  more  pesti- 
lential than  the  plague  itself.  He  has  drawn  a  striking 
picture  of  a  family  devoted  to  romance  reading ;  he  there 
describes  women  occupied  day  and  night  with  their  pe- 
rusal i  children  just  escaped  from  the  lap  of  their  nurse 
grasping  in  their  little  hands  the  fairy  tales ;  and  a  country 
squire  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair,  reading  to  his  family  the 
most  wonderful  passages  of  the  ancient  works  of  chivalry. 

These  romances  went  out  of  fashion  with  our  square- 
cocked  hats ;  they  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  public, 
and  from  them  sprung  Novels.  They  attempted  to  allure 
attention  by  this  inviting  title,  and  reducing  their  works 
from  ten  to  two  volumes.  The  name  of  romance,  includ- 
ing imaginary  heroes  and  extravagant  passions,  disgusted ; 
and  they  substituted  scenes  of  domestic  life,  and  touched 
our  common  feelings  by  pictures  of  real  nature.    Heroes 

*  Clnthk>*s  ITovels,  In  two  v«ry  thick  volumes  l2ino,  are 

.  eommonty  snk)  at  the  price  of  fire  or  six  guineas.    Bandello 

Is  equally  high ;  and  even  in  Pnpe*s  time  It  appears  by  the 

sorrespondenos  of  Lady  Pomfrat,  that  a  copy  aold  at  flOeen 


were  not  now  taken  from  the  throne :  they  were  somtAlwnm 
even  sotight  after  amongst  the  lowest  rauu  of  the  pe«iple. 
Scarron  seems  to  allude  sarcastically  to  this  degradatHm 
of  the  heroes  of  Fiction :  for  in  hinting  at  a  nrw  comic 
history  he  had  projected,  he  tells  us  that  he  gare  it  up  sud- 
denly, because  he  had  *  heard  that  his  hero  had  ' 
hanced  at  Mans.' 

Novels,  as  they  were  long  mwmfaehtrad,  fi>na  a  library 
of  illiterate  authors  ibr  illiterate  readers ;  but   as  tbev  aro 
created  by  genius,  are  precious  to  the  philoeopber.     Thc^y 
he  character  of  an  jadividual  or  th€  mannei*  of  tbo 


adjust  bees 


paint  the  < 

age  more  perfectly  than  any  other  species  of  cai&|iosiiion : 
it  is  in  novels  we  observe  as  it  were  passsig  under  our  ows 
eyes  the  refined  frivolity  of  the  French  ;  the  gloomj  and 
disordered  sensibility  of  the  German;  and  the  pettj  la- 
triffues  of  the  swdern  Italian  in  some  Venetian  Novels. 
Wt  have  shown  tlie  wortd  that  we  possess  writers  of  the 
first  order  in  this  delight  fiil  province  of  Fiction  and  ol 
Truth ;  for  every  Fiction  invented  naturally  must  be  true. 
After  the  abupdant  invective  poured  cm  this  dass  of  books, 
it  is  time  to  settle  for  ever  tne  controversy,  br  sssening 
that  these  works  of  fiction  are  ambng  the  moet'instnicf  ive 
of  every  po%hed  nation,  and  must  contain  all  the  useful 
truths  of  human  life,  if  compomd  with  geaius.  Thcj  are 
pictures  of  the  passions,  useful  to  our  youth  tocontem^ale. 
That  acute  philosopher,  Adam  Smith',  has  given  an  opioioii 
most  favourable  to  Novels.  *  The  poets  and  rooianco 
writers  who  best  paint  the  refinements  and  dclieacies  U 
love  and  friendship,  and  of  all  other  private  ami  domeaiie 
affections,  Racine  and  Voltaire,  Kichardaon,  Alarivaux, 
and  Riocoboni,  are  in  this  case  much  better  iiistrucior.« 
than  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  or  Epicteius.* 

The  history  of  romances  has  been  recently  given  by  Mr 
Dunlop,  with  many  pleasing  details ;  but  thv  work  ahould 
be  accompanied  by  the  learned  Lenclet  du  FrenK^s  Bt- 
liotheque  des  Romans,  published  under  the  name  ol  M.  le 
C.  Gordon  de  Percel;  which  will  befiiund  uaetiil  for  im- 
mediate refereace  for  titles,  dates,  and  a  copious  catalofoe 
of  romances  and  novels  to  the  year  17S4. 

THE  ASTaSA, 

I  brins  the  Astrea  forwards  to  point  out  the  ingenious 
manner  by  which  a  fine  imagination  can  veil  the  commoQ 
incidents  of  life,  and  turn  whatever  it  touches  intojgokl. 

Honori  D'Urf€  was  the  descendant  of  an  illuatnous  fa- 
mily. His  brother  Anne  married  Diana  of  Chaieaunio- 
ranid^  the  wealthy  heiress  of  another  great  house.  After  a 
mamage  of  no  less  duration  than  twenty-two  yeara^  this 
union  was  broken  by  the  desire  of  Anne  himself,  for  a 
cause  which  the  delicacy  of  Diana  had  aever  revealed. 
Anne  then  became  an  ecclesiastic.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Honor^,  desirous  of  retaining  the  great  wealth  of  Diana  in 
the  family,  addressed  this  mdy,  mxi  married  her.  This 
union,  however,  did  not  prove  fortunate.  Diana,  like  the 
goddess  of  that  name,  was  a  huntress,  contmually  surw 
rounded  by  her  dogs.— They  dined  with  her  at  table,  and 
slept  with  her  in  Md. — This  insupportable  naisance  cook! 
not  be  patiently\ endured  by  the  elegant  Honor^.  He  was 
also  disgusted  with  the  barrenness  of  the  buntren  Dian«» 
who  was  only  delivered  every  year  of  abortions.  Ue  s^ 
paraied  from  her,  and  retired  to  Piedmont,  where  he  passed 
n'ls  romainins  days  in  peace,  without  feeling  the  thorns  of 
marriage  ana  ambition  rankling  in  his  heart.  In  this  re- 
treat he  composed  his  Astrea ;  a  pastoral  romance,  which 
was  the  admiration  of  Europe  durins  half  a  century.  Il 
forms  a  striking  picture  of  human  life,  for  the  incidents 
are  facts  beautifully  concealed.  They  relate  the  amours 
and  ^lantries  of  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  The  person- 
ages in  the  Astrea  display  a  rich  invention ;  and  the  work 
might  be  still  read,  were  it  not  for  those  wire-drawn  and 
languishing  conversations,  or  rather  disputations,  which 
they  then  introduced  into  romances.  In  a  modem  edition 
of  this  work,  by  the  Ahb^  Souchai,  he  has  cttrimled  these 
tiresome  dialogues ;  the  work  still  consists  often  duodednt 
volumes. 

Patru,  when  a  youth,  visited  Honor^  in  his  retirement, 
and  collected  fromninf  with  some  diftculty  a  few  explana- 
tions of  those  circumstancea  which  be  had  conoealod  mi> 
der  a  veil  of  fiction. 

In  this  romance,  Celid^o^  to  eore  the  wifortimate  Celi- 
don,  and  to  deprive  Thamire  at  the  same  time  of  eveiy 
reason  for  jealousy,  tears  her  face  with  a  pointed  diamonc, 
and  disfigures  it  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  that  she  excites 
horror  in  the  breast  of  Thamire ;  who  so  ardendy  admires 
tl^  exertkm  of  virtue,  that  he  loves  her,  hideous  as  she  if 
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,  itiil  more  than  when  she  wm  nost  beaatiful. 

Haawg*,  to  be  jwt,  to  these  two  loven,  restores  the  beauty 

of  Cnftitfe;  which  is  sflected  by  a  sympathetic  powder. 

Tliia  ronaacie  inddeiit  is  thus  explaiaed :  One  of  the 

Fneacb  priaoes  (Celidon,)  when  he  reiumed  from  Ita)r» 

treatod  wiih  ooUness  his  adnoirmble  princess  (Cetid^e) ; 

this  -wnsdto  effect  of  his  violent  passioo,  which  had  now 

beoooe  jfialmiMy.    The  eoofanss  subsisted  till  the  prince 

was  inwiinsieii,  fiir  state  affairs,  in  the  woodi^  of  YuweD* 

Bca.    The  pffineess,  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  fol- 

lo(w«d  temnto  hia  confinement.    This  proof  of  her  love 

aooa  brsoght  back  the  wandering  heart  and  affections  of 

the  pcinee.     The  snMiU-pox  seized  her;  which  is  the 

pooned  ^aanad,  and  the  dreadful  disfigurement  of  her 

toce.    She  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  being  marked 

by  thM  dmemsB ;  which  is  meant  by  the  sympathetic  pow- 

Mr.    This  timal  incident  is  happily  turned  into  the 

amiveiieus  :  that  a  wife  sboold  choose  to  be  imprisoned 

with  her  himband  is  not  singular ;  to  escape  being  marked 

by  the  amaH-poK  happeno  every  day ;  but  to  romance,  as 

hie  baa  done,  oa  snch  common  circumstances,  is  beautiful 

and  in^eaioas. 

lyUifiS,  when  a  boy,  is  said  to  have  been  eihmoured  of 
Diaaa ;  this  indeed  m»  been  questioned.  D^UrfiS,  how- 
ever, was  sent  to  the  island  or  Malta  to  enter  inu>  that 
eider  of  kaighlbood ;  and  in  hu  absence  Diana  was  mar- 
ried to  Anne.  What  an  affliction  for  Honor^  on  his  re- 
ton,  to  aee  her  married,  ai***  to  his  brother!  His  affection 
did  not  diminish,  but  he  concealed  it  m  resoectful  silence. 
He  had  aoam  knowledge  of  his  brother's  unnappiness,  and 
ca  this  probably  founded  his  bopee«  After  several  years, 
daring  which  the  osodest  Diana  had  uUered  no  complaint, 
Anne  dedared  himself;  and  shortly  afterwards  Honors, 
as  we  have  noticed,  married  Diana.  a 

Oar  author  has  described  the  parties  under  this  false 
B  of  marriage.    He  assumes  the  names  of  Ce- 


Philuider,  ready  to  enire,  will  die  with  the  glorioM 
ime  of  the  husoand  or  Astrea.     He  entreals  her  to 


aiidSylvander,and  gives  Diana  those  of  Astrea  and 
lie  is  '^ 


Sylvander  and  she  Astrea  while  she 
9 ;  and  he  Celadon  and  she  Diana  when 
the  marriage  is  dissolved.  Sylvander  is  represented  al* 
ways  as  a  lover  who  sighs  secretly ;  nor  does  Diana  de- 
clare her  naasioa  till  ovoroome  by  the  long  suffering  of 
bar  faitfafol  shepherd.  For  this  reason  Astrea  and  Diana, 
as  well  as  Sylvander  and  Celadon,  go  together,  prompted 
by  the  santo  despair,  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Truth  of  Love. 
Sylvander  is  called  an  unknown  shepherd,  who  has  no 
bar  wealth  than  his  ffock  :    because  our  author  was  the 


youngest  of  his  familr,  or  rather  a  knight  of  Malta,  who 
poseeaerd  nothing  but  honour. 

Celadoa  in  despair  throws  himself  into  a  river ;  thb 
refers  to  his  voya^  to  Malta.  Under  the  name  of  Alexis 
ha  displays  the  friendship  of  Astrea  for  him,  and  all  those 
isnccent  freedoms  which  passed  between  them  asrelsp 
tivee  from  tlus  drcumstance  he  has  contrived  a  difficulty 
delicate. 

)f  of  pasrion  is  to  be  discovered  in  these  ex- 
friendship.  When  Alexis  assumes  the  name 
of  Celadon,  he  calls  tnat  love  which  Astrea  bad  mistaken 
for  firatemal  affection.  This  was  the  trying  moment.  For 
though  she  loved  him,  she  is  rigorous  in  her  duty  and  boo- 
aour.  She  says,  '  what  will  they  think  of  me  if  I  unite 
myself  to  him,  after  permitting,  for  so  many  years,  those 
brndiarities  which  a  brother  may  have  taken  with  a  sister, 
vrith  me,  who  knew  that  in  fact  I  remained  unmarried?* 

How  she  got  over  this  nice  scruple  does  not  appear;  it 
was,  however,  for  a  long  time  a  ^p^t  obstacle  to  the  feli- 
city of  oar  author.  There  is  an  mcident  which  shows  the 
fNvity  of  this  married  rirgin,  who  was  fearful  the  liberties 
she  allowed  Celadon  might  be  ill  construed.  Phillis  tells 
the  druid  Adamas,  that  Astrea  was  seen  sleepbg  by  the 
Fountain  of  the  Truth  of  Love,  and  that  the  unicorns  which 
gosrded  those  waters  were  observed  to  approach  her  and 
ky  their  heads  on  her  lap.  According  to  fobie,  it  is  one 
01*^  the  nroperties  of  these  animab  never  to  approach  any 
fnasle  bat  a  maidea ;  4t  this  strange  difficulty  our  druid 
renaias  surprised ;  while  Astrea  has  thus  given  an  incon- 
bofflrtible  proof  of  her  purity. 

The  hhttoiy  of  Philander  n  that  of  the  elder  D'UriS. 
K«ae  but  boys  disguised  as  girls,  and  girls  as  boys,  appear 
M  tte  Usfery.  It  was  m  this  manner  he  concealed,  witb- 
•01  ofi««fing  modeetr,  the  defect  of  hit  brother.  To 
mHi  ibe  tmlh  of  this  nistory,  when  Philander  is  disguised 
meMBto,  whife  he  converses  with  Astrea  of  his  luve,  he 
fc^MMff  afliidM  to  his  misfortune,  although  m  another 


grant  him  this  favour ;  she  accords  it  to  him.  a 

before  the  gods  that  she  receives  him  in  her  nean  for  bar 


Philander  ( 

which  is  the  [ 

at  length  compelled  him  to  quit  i 

one  so  worthy  of  being  eternally  beloved. 

The  gratitude  of  Sylvander,  on  the  point  of  bemg  m^ 
crificed,  represents  the  consent  of  Honor£*s  parents  to 
dissolve  his  vow  of  celibacy,  and  uuito  him  to  Diana ; 
and  the  dnud  Adamas  represents  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
The  Fountain  of  the  Truth  of  Love  is  that  of  marriage : 
the  unicorns  are  the  symbols  of  that  jxiritv  which  shrndd 
ever  guard  it ;  and  the  flaming  eyes  of^the  fioas,  which  are 
also  Uiere,  represent  those  inconveniences  attendmg  mar^ 
riage,  but  over  which  a  fiuthful  passion  easily  triumphs. 

In  this  manner  has  our  author  disguised  his  own  private 
history;  and  blended  in  his  works  a  number  of  little 
amours  which  passed  at  the  court  of  Henry  the  Great.  I 
might  proceed  m  explaining  these  allegories ;  but  what  I 
have  noticed  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  klea  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  author. 

Fontenelie,  in  his  introduction  to  his  Eclogues,  baa 
made  a  pretty  comparison  of  this  mecies  of  pastoral  ro- 
mance with  that  of  chivalry,  which  tumt 


turned  tne  brain  of 
When  he'  reads  the  inimitable  acts  of 


Don  Quixote. 

Amadis,  so  many  castles  forced,  giants  hacked,  magu 
confounded,  be  does  not  regret  that  these  are  only  tables ; 
but  be  adds,  when  I  read  the  Astrea,  where  in  a  softened 
repose  love  occupies  the  minds  of  amiable  heroes,  where 
love  decides  on  their  fote,  where  wisdom  itself  preserves 
so  little  of  its  rigid  air,  that  it  becomes  a  zealous  partisan 
of  love,  even  to  Adamas,  the  sovereign  druid,  I  then  grieva 
that  it  is  only  a  romance ! 


POBT8  LA17BZAT. 

The  present  artide  is  a  sketch  of  the  bietory  of  Poete 
Laureat,  from  a  memoir  of  the  French  Academy,  by  the 
Abb6  Resnel. 

The  custom  of  crowning  poets  is  as  ancient  as  poetry 
itself;  it  has  indeed  frequently  varied ;  it  existed,  however, 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  when  it  was  abolished 
as  a  remain  of  paganism. 

When  the  bartMirians  overspread  Europe,  fow  appeared 
to  merit  this  honotir,  and  fewer  who  couki  have  read  their 
works.  It  was  about  the  time  of  Petrarch,  that  Poetrr 
resumed  its  ancient  lustre ;  he  was  publicly  honoured  wita 
the  Laurel  Crown.  It  was  in  this  century  (the  thirteenth) 
that  the  establishment  of  Bacbek>r  and  Doctor,  was  fixed 
in  the  universities.  Those  who  were  found  worthy  of  the 
iMMiour  obtained  the  laurel  of  BaehdoTf  or  tht  laurel  <^ 
Doctor;  Laurea BacealaureatuM ;  JJaurea Doetaraiut.  Al 
their  reception  they  not  only  assumed  this  tUU^  but  they 
also  bad  a  cnnen  of  laurel  placed  on  their  heads. 

To  this  ceremony  the  ingenious  writer  attributes  the 
rerival  of  the  custom.  The  poet$  were  not  slow  in  put- 
ting in  their  claims  to  what  they  had  most  right ;  and  their 
patrons  sought  to  encourage  them  by  these  honourable 
distinctions. 

The  following  fomatla  is  the  exact  style  of  those  which 
are  yet  employed  in  the  universities  to  confer  il^e  de(|ree 
of  Bachelor  and  Doctor,  and  serves  to  confirm  the  conju* 
ture  of  Resnel. 

'  We,  count  and  senator,'  (Count  d'Anguillara,  wht 
bestowed  the  laurel  on  Petrarch)  *  for  us  and  our  College 
declare  Francis  Petrarch,  great  poet  and  historian,  and 
for  a  special  mark  of  his  quality  of  poet,  we  have  placed 
with  our  hands  on  his  head  a  eroion  iff  laurel^  granting  to 
him,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  and  bv  the  authority 
of  King  Robert,  of  the  senate  snd  the  people  of  Rome,  hi 
the  poetic,  as  well  as  in  the  historic  art,  and  generally  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  said  arts,  as  well  m  this  holy  city 
as  elsewhere,  the  free  and  entire  power  of  reading,  disput* 
big.  and  interpreting  all  ancient  books,  to  make  new  ones. 


aiM  compose  poems,  which,  Qod  assisting,  shall 
from  age  to  age.'  ' 

In  Italy  these  honours  did  not  long  flourish ;  a]thoa||i 
Tasso  dignified  the  laurel  crown  by  hia  acceptance  of  it. 
Many  got  crowned  who  were  tmworthy  of  the  distinction. 
The  laurel  was  even  bestowed  on  Querno,.whose  charaOi 
tor  it  given  ia  the  DundadzDigj^i^gd  by  VjiOOgle 


ISO 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


'  9oc  wich  more  gloe,  bj  hands  pontiflc  crowned, 
With  scarlet  hats  wide'Waving  circled  round, 
B^ime  In  her  capitol  saw  Querno  sit, 
Thron*d  on  asTen  hills,  the  Antfehnai  ofwlL* 

Caaton. 

This  man  was  made  laureate,  Tor  the  jolie's  sake ;  his  po- 
etry was  inspired  by  his  cups,  a  kind  of  poet  who  came  in 
witn  tho  dessert ;  and  he  recited  twenty  thousand  verses. 
He  was  rather  the  areh'bi^ffbon  than  the  wreh^oH  to  Leo 
X,  though  honoured  with  the  latter  title.  They  invented 
for  him  a  new  liind  of  laureated  honour,  and  in  the  inters 
mixture  of  the  foliage  raised  to  Apollo,  slily  inserted  the 
vine  and  the  cabbage  leaves,  which  ne  evidently  deserved, 
from  his  extreme  dexterity  in  clearing  the  pontiff's  dishes 
and  emptying  his  goblets. 

Urban  V  III  had  a  juster  and  mora  elevated  idea  of  the 
diildren  of  Fancy.  It  appears  that  he  possessed  much 
poetic  sensibility.  Of  him  it  is  recorded,  that  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Chiabrera  to  felicitate  him  on  the  success  of  his 
poetry :  letters  written  by  a  pope  were  then  an  honour 
«ly  paid  to  crowned  heads.  One  is  pleased  also  with  an- 
vJier  testimony  of  his  elegant  dispositions.  Charmed 
with  a  poem  which  Braccioilini  presepfed  to  him,  he  gave 
him  the  surname  of  Dblle-Apb,  of  the  bees ;  which  were 
the  arms  of  this  amiable  pope.  He,  however,  never 
crowned  these  favourite  bards  with  the  Uurel,  which,  pro- 
bably, he  deemed  unworthy  of  them. 

In  Germany  the  laureate  honours  flourbhed  under  the 
reign  of  Maximilian  the  First.  He  founded  in  1604  a  po- 
etical Colloge  at  Vienna;  reserving  to  himself  and  the 
regent  the  power  of  bestowing  the  laurel.  But  the  insti- 
tution, notwithstanding  this  wdl-concerted  scheme,  fell  in- 
to disrepute,  owing  to  a  crowd  of  claimants  who  were  fired 
with  the  rage  of  versifying,  and  who.  though  destitute  of 
poetic  talents,  had  the  laurel  bestowea  on  them.  Thus  it 
became  a  prostituted  honour ;  and  satires  were  incessantly 
levelled  against  the  usurpers  of  the  crown  of  Apollo :  it 
seems,  notwithstanding,  always  to  have  bad  charms  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Germans,who  (fid  not  reflect,  as  the  Abb<S 
elegantly  expresses  himself,  that  it  (aded  when  it  passed 
pver  so  many  heads. 

The  Emperor  ofGermany  retains  the  laureateship  in 
all  iU  splendour.  The  select  bard  is  called  It  Poeta  Cea- 
«rco.  Apostolo  Zeno,  as  celebrated  for  his  erudition  as 
for  his  poetic  powers, was  succeeded  by  that  roost  enchant- 
iiigpoet,Metastasio. 

The  Frence  never  had  a  Poet  Laureate^  though  Ibey 
had  Regal  Poet$ ;  for  none  were  ever  solemnly  crown- 
ed. The  Spanish  nation,  always  desirous  of  titles  of 
honour,  seem  to  have  known  the  Ijxureate;  but  little 
information  concerning  it  can  be  gathered  from  their  au- 
thors. 

Representing  our  own  country  little  can  be  said  but 
what  IS  mentioned  by  Selden.  John  Kay,  who  dedicated 
a  History  of  Rhodes  to  Edward  IV,  takes  the  title  of  his 
htoMe  Poet  I^xureate,  Gower  and  Chaucer  were  laure- 
ates ;  so  was  likewise  the  rhyming  Skelton  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  Acts  of  Rymer,  there  is  a  character  of  Henry  VII 
with  the  title  of  j9ro  Poeta  Ldntreato, 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  poets  were  ever  solemnly 
crowned  as  in  other  countries.  SeMen,  after  all  his  re- 
condite researches,  is  satisfied  with  saying,  that  some 
trace  of  this  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  our  nation.  It  is. 
however,  certain  that  our  kings  from  time  immemorial 
have  placed  a  miserable  dependant  m  their  household  ap- 
pointment, who  was  sometimes  called  the  Kmg'a  poet, 
and  the  King't  vera^/leator.  It  is  probable  that  at  length 
the  selected  bard  assumed  the  title  of  Po^  Laureat,  with- 
out receivinis  the  honours  of  the  ceremony ;  or  at  the 
most,  the  avwn  of  lawrel  was  a  mere  obscure  custom 
practised  at  our  universities,  and  not  attended  with  great 
public  distinction.  It  was  of^ener  placed  on  the  skull 
of  a  pedant  than  wreathed  on  the  head  of  a  man  of 
ganius, 

AHOBLO  POLtTIAH. 

Angelo  Pditian,  an  Italian,  was  one  of  the  most  pol- 
ished writers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Baillct  has  placed 
him  amongst  his  celebrated  children ;  for  he  was  a  writer 
at  twelve  years  of  age.  The  Muses  indeed  cherished  him 
in  his  cradle,  and  tho  Graces  hung  round  it  their  most 
beautiful  wreaths.  When  be  became  professor  of  the 
Greek  lansuage,  such  were  the  charms  of  his  lectures, 
that  one  Chalcondylas,  a  native  of  Greece,  saw  himsf^lf 
abandoned  by  his  pupils,  who  resorted  to  tho  delightful 


diM|uisitions  of  the  elegant  PoUtiaa. 
nations  have  acknowledged  that  hiflfpoel 
fretjuently  excelled  the  oriemals.    This 
»pyk»rm; 


Critics  of  varioni 
>tical  ToraiaBs  have 
happy  genius  was 
lodged  in  a  most  unhappy  form ;  nor   were  ma  morals  an> 
tainted :  it  is  only  in  his  literary  compoaiCMns  that  be  ap- 
pears perfect. 

Monnoye,  in  his  edition  of  the  Men»giitna,  as  a  spec^ 
men  of  his  Epistles,  gives  a  translatiosi  ex*  the  letter,  which 
serves  as  prefatory  and  dedicatory ;  and  has  acooopanicd 
it  by  a  commentary.  The  letter  is  replete  with  literature, 
though  void  of  pedantry  ;  a  barren  subiect  is  eokbellnhcd 
b^  its  happy  turns.  It  is  addressed  to  his  patron  Moe- 
signor  Pietro  de  Medicis ;  and  was  written  shoot  a  mooih 
before  the  writer's  death.  Peihaps  no  author  has  so  ad- 
mirably defended  himself  from  the  incertitude  of  eriticiaai 
and  the  fastidiousness  df  critics.  His  wit  and  his  buaxNir 
are  delicate ;  and  few  oompositionB  are  sprinkJed  with 
such  Attic  salt. 
MT  lomd! 

You  have  freouently  urged  me  to  ooOect  my  letters,  » 
revise  and  to  publish  tnem  in  a  voloipe.    I  have  now  nib- 
ered  them,  that  I  might  not  omit  any  mark  of  that  obedi- 
ence which  I  owe  to  him,  on  whom  I  rest  aU  nj  hopes, 
and  all  my  prosperity.      I  have  not,  however,  collected 
them  all,  because  that  wouU  have  been  a  mote  lab<^«iouf» 
task,  toan  10  have  gathered  the  scattered  leaves  01  tkk 
Sibyl.    It  was  never,  indeed,  with  an  intention  of  fbnni^ 
ray  letters  into  one  body  that  I  wrote  them,  tNit  merely  mt 
occasion  prompted,  and  as  the  subjects  present^  them- 
selves without  seeking  for  them.    I  nerer  retained  copies 
except  of  a  few,  which  less  fortunate,  I  think,  than  the 
others,  were  thus  favoured  for  the  sake  of  the  verses  they 
contained.    To  form,  however  a  tolerable  volume,  I  have 
also  inserted  some  written  by  others,  but  only  those  wifk 
which  several  ingenious  scholars  favoured  me,  and  which, 
perhaps,  may  put  the  reader  in  good  humour  with  my 
own. 

There  is  one  thing  for  which  some  will  be  iac/ioed  te 
censure  me ;  the  style  of  my  letters  is  werr  unequal ;  and, 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  did  not  find  myself  always  in  the 
same  humour,  and  the  same  modes  of  expression  wen 
not  adapted  to  every  person  and  every  topic.  They 
will  not  fail  then  to  observe,  when  they  read  such  a 
diversity  of  letters  (I  mean  if  they  do  read  them)  ibal 
I  have  composed  not  epistles,  but  (once  more)  miscel- 
lanies. 

I  hope,  my  Lord,  notwithstanding  this,  that  amoogit 
such  a  variety  of  opinions,  of  those  who  write  letren^  and 
of  those  who  give  precepts  how  letters  should  be  written, 
I  shall  find  some  apology.  Some,  probably,  will  deny 
that  they  are  Ciceronian.  I  can  answer  socn,  and  not 
without  good  authority,  that  in  epistolary  composition  w< 
must  not  regard  Cicero  as  a  model.  Another  perhaps  «i1 
say,  that  I  imitate  Cicero.  And  him  I  will  answer  by  ob. 
serving,  that  I  wish  nothinj^  better,  than  to  be  eapahfe  « 
graspinff  something  of  this  great  man,  were  it  but  Us 
shadfow! 

Another  will  wish  that  I  had  borrowed  a  hule  from  Iho 
manner  of  VUny  the  orator,  because  his  profound  sense 
and  accuracy  were  greatly  esteemed.  I  shall  oppose  him 
by  expressing  mv  contempt  of  all  the  writers  of  tne  age  d 
Pliny.  Ifit  shookl  be  observed,  that  I  have  imitated  die 
manner  of  Pliny,  I  ahall  then  screen  myself  by  what  Sido- 
nius  Apollinans,  an  author  who  is  by  no  means  disre* 
putable,  mys  in  commendation  of  his  epistolary  style." 
I>o  I  resemble  Symmachus?  I  shall  not  be  sorry,  ^ 
they  distinf[[uish  his  openness  and  conciseness.  Am  1 
considered  in  no  wise  resembling  him  ?  I  shall  confess 
that  I  am  not  pleased  with  his  dry  manner. 

Will  my  letters  be  condemned  fur  their  length  ?  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Thucydides,  and  Cicero,  have  all  vrritten  lonf 
ones.  Will  some  of  them  be  criticised  for  their  hreritr  f 
I  allege  in  my  favour  the  examples  of  Dion,  Brutos  Ap- 
pollonius  Philoetratus,  Marcus  Antonius,  Alciphroit,  Ju- 
lian, Symmachus,  and  also  Lucian,  who  vulgarly,  hut 
falselv,  IS  believed  to  have  been  Phalaris. 

I  shall  be  censured  for  having  treated  of  topics  which 
are  not  generally  considered  as  proper  for  eniftolary  com- 
position. I  admit  this  censure,  provided  while  I  am  coo- 
demned,Seneca  also  shares  in  the  condemnation.  Another 
will  not  allow  of  a  sententious  manner  in  my  letters;  I  ^^ 
still  justify  myself  by  Seneca.  Another,  on  the  contraiy, 
desires  aorupt  sententious  periods ;  Dyonysius  shall  an- 
swer him  for  me,  who  maintains,  thai  pomted  seBtences 
should  not  be  admitted  into  letters.^ 
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ItBj aljle  too  perapieooai  ?  It  'm prodaely  that wfaich 
HalooMtiM  adoMrM.  Ib  tt  obscure?  Such  is  that  of 
Cieero  id  AttaoiB.  Ne^^^nt  f  An  agreeable  negiigence 
B  letter*  is  aoro  graceful  uian  elaborate  omameDts.  La- 
boored?  Nothing  can  be  more  proper,  eince  we  eeiftd 
r|MrtioloouK  fiwnds  aa  akiod  otpreeenta.  If  they  di»- 
plaj  loo  nice  an  arrangeoieDt,  the  UalicaraaMian  ehail 
maeaio  me.     If  there  is  none;  Artamon  eayi  there 

Nov  at  a  good  and  pure  Latinitrhai  iti  peculiar  laate, 
ila  IIMI1I1.  and  (U>  ezpreee  myself  thus)  its  Atucisms ; 
if  iBifam  sanse  a  letter  shall  be  found  not  suffidentlj  Attic, 
■o  modi  the  better ;  for  what  was  Herod  the  sofrfust  cen- 
florodf  bat  that  having  beea  bom  an  Athenian,  he  aifeo- 
tad  too  SBBch  to  appear  one  in  his  language.  Should  a 
4eaer  seem  loo  Attussl ;  still  better,  since  it  was  by  discov- 
ering Theophrastus,  who  was  no  Athenian,  that  a  good 
sld  woaaa  of  Athena  laid  hold  of  a  word,  and  shamed  him. 

Sfaal  one  letter  be  found  not  sofliciemly  serious?  1  lore 
to  jsat.  Or  IB  it  too  grare  ?  I  am  pleased  with  gravity. 
b  anollior  foB  of  fignics}  Letters  being  the  images  of 
£acoarse,  figures  have  the  effect  of  graceful  action  in  coi^ 
reraation.  Are  they  deficient  in  figures  ?  This  isjust 
what  charactofiaos  a  letter,  this  want  of  figures  !  Does 
itdiocover  the  genius  of  the  writer?  This  frankness  is 
wconiisnHed  Does  it  conceal  it  ?  The  writer  did  not 
dUc  propar  lo  paint  himself;  and  it  is  one  requisite  in  a 
letter,  that  iA  should  be  void  of  ostentation.  You  express 
yam  sriK,  aome  one  will  observe,  in  common  terms  on 
commnn  topics,  and  in  new  terms  on  new  topics.  The 
Bl^  is  thns  adapted  to  the  subject.  No,  no^  he  will  ai^ 
awcj  ;  it  ia  in  rommon  terms  you  express  new  ideas,and  in 
new  lenas  eommnn  ideas.  Very  welll  It  is  because  I 
Imve  not  forgotten  an  andent  Greek  precept  which  e^ 
prsasty  recommends  this. 

It  ia  thus  by  attempting^  lo  be  ambidexterous  I  try  to 
avBffd  off  anaos.  My  critics  will  however  criticise  me  as 
tiMjpleaae.  It  willbe  suflident  for  me,  my  Lord,  to  be 
aaaared  of  having  satisfied  you,  by  my  letters,  if  they  are 
(ood;  or  by  my  obedience, if  diey  are  not  ao. 
Florence,  1484. 

OBIOIVAX.  X.XTTXa  OT  qiTBKV  XUSABBTH. 

In  the  Cottoman  Libraiy,  Vespasian,  F.  Ill,  is  pre- 
nuiaJ  a  letter  written  by  Clueen  Elizabeth  (then  Princess) 
lo  licr  sister  ^ueen  Mary.  It  appears,  by  this  epistle,  that 
Biary  had  demred  to  have  her jDicture ;  and  in  gratifying 
tbe  wishes  of  her  majesty,  Elizabeth  accompanies  the 
|»reaeat  with  the  fbtowiag  elaborate  letter.  It  bears  no 
•late  oTthe  jpear  in  which  it  was  written ;  but  her  place  of 
lis  marked  to  be  at  Hatfield.    There  she  had  re- 


lo  emoy  the  nlent  pleasures  of  a  studious  fife,  and  to 
■tiromthe 
izab 

shortly 
plaea.  She  was  at  the  tune  of  its  composition  in  habitual 
Btterooorse  with  the  most  excellent  writers  of  antiquity ; 
her  letter  displays  thb  in  every  part  of  it ;  it  is  poUshed 
and  repoUaiied.    It  has  abo  the  merit  of  now  bemg  first 


be  distaBtfrom  the  dangerous  politics  of  the  time.  When 
Mary  died  Elizabeth  was  as  Hatfield  ;  the  letter  must 
bare  been  written  shortly  before  this  circumstance  took 


'  Uke  as  the  riche  man  that  davly  gathereth  riches  to 
liehes,  and  to  one  bag  of  money  layetn  a  greate  sort  til  it 
come  to  infinit,  so  me  thinkes,  your  Maiestie  not  beinge 
raflbed  with  many  benefits  and  gentilnes  shewed  to  me 
afcre  this  time,  doUie  now  increase  them  in  askinge  and 
dairing  wber  you  may  bid  and  cominaunde,  requiring  a 
thiafe  not  wot uiy  the  aesiringe  tor  it  selfe,  but  made  wor^ 
thy  for  your  higfaoess  reouest.  My  pictur  I  mene,  in 
wiehe  if  the  inward  good  mynde  towarde  your  grace 
W||bt  as  wel  be  declared  as  the  outwarde  face  and 
eountentnco  shal  be  seen,  I  wdd  not  hane  taried 
the  cooanderoent  but  prevent  it,  nor  haue  bine  tbe  last  to 
mont  but  the  first  to  offer  it.  For  the  face,  I  graunt, 
I  Biite  wel  blusche  to  oflTer^but  the  mynde  I  shal  neur 
be  ashamed  to  present.  For  thogth  from  the  grace  uf 
il»  pictur,  the  coolers  may  fade  by  time,  may  giue  by 
vetber,  may  be  spotted  ny  chance,  yet  the  other  nor 
Ime  with  her  swift  winges  shall  ouertsike,  nor  the  mislie 
eioqrfcf  with  tbeir  ioweringes  may  darken,  nor  chance 
Mbbar  sltpery  fbte  may  overthrow.  Of  this  alihogth 
fK  is  proifo  eouM  not  be  greate  because  the  occasions 
kilsbiasbat  aoalt 


,  notwiustandinge  as  a  dog  bathe  a 


day,  so  may  I  perchaunce  haue  time  to  decSare  it  in 
dides  wher  now  I  do  write  them  but  m  wordes.  And  fur* 
iher  I  shall  most  humbly  beseche  your  Maiestie  that 
whan  you  shal  loke  on  my  pictur  you  wii  witsafe  to 
thinke  that  as  you  haue  but  the  outwarde  shadow  of  tho 
body  afore  you,  so  my  inward  minde  wischeth,  that  the 
body  itaelfe  wer  oftener  in  your  presence ;  howbeitbicauso 
boihe  my  so  beinge  I  thinke  coulde  do  your  Maiestie  iitel 
pleasure  thogth  my  selfe  great  good,  and  asaine  bicause  I 
so  as  yet  not  the  time  agreing  thereuto,  I  shal  leme  to 
fblow  this  sainge  of  Orace,  Feras  non  culpes  quod  vitari 
Bon  potest.  And  thus  I  wil  (trobluige  your  Maiestie  I 
fere)  ende  with  my  most  humble  thankes,  besechinge  God 
lonffe  lo  presenie  you  to  his  honour,  to  your  cofort,  to  the 
reahnes  profit,  and  to  my  joy.  From  Hatfilde  this  1  day 
of  May. 

Tour  Maiesties  most  humbly  Sistar 
and  Seruante. 


EuBABsni. 


AXttm  BtTLLXV. 


That  minute  detail  of  circumstances  frequently  found  m 
writers  of  the  history  of  their  own  times  is  more  inte- 
resting than  the  elegant  and  general  narratives  of  later, 
and  probably  of  more  philosophical  historians.  It  is  in 
the  artless  reciuls  of  memoir-writerB,  that  tbe  imagination 
is  struck  with  a  Uvely  impression,  and  fastens  on  petty 
circumstances  which  must  be  passed  over  by  the  classical 
historian.  Tbe  m  ritings  of  Brantome,  Comuies,  Froissart, 
and  others,  are  dictated  by  their  natural  feelings :  while 
the  passions  of  modern  writers  are  tem|)erate  wifli  dispas- 
sionate philosophy,  or  inflamed  by  the  virulence  of  faction. 
History  instructs,  but  Memoirs  delight.  Theee  prefatory 
observations  may  serve  as  an  apotogy  for  Anecdotes,  whicn 
are  gathered  from  obscure  comers,  on  which  the  dignity  oc 
the  historian  must  not  dwell. 

In  Houssaie's  JIfcmoirss,  Vol.  I,  p.  4S5,  a  little  circnm- 
stance  is  recorded  concerning  the  decapitation  of  the  un- 
fortunate Anne  Bullen,  which  illustrates  an  observatioo  of 
Hume.  Our  historian  notices  that  her  executioner  was  a 
Frenchman  of  Calais,  who  was  supposed  to  have  uncom- 
anon  skill ;  it  is  probable  that  the  following  incident  might 
have  been  preserved  by  tradition  in  France,  from  the  a^ 
count  of  the  executioner  himself. — Anne  Bullen  being  on 
the  scaffold,  would  not  consent  to  have  her  eyes  covered 
with  a  bandage,  saying,  that  she  had  no  fear  of  death.  AH 
that  the  dirine  who  assisted  at  her  execution  could  obtain 
firom  her  was,  that  she  would  shut  her  eyes.  But  as  she 
was  opening  them  at  every  moment,  the  executioner  could 
not  bear  their  tender  and  mild  glances ;  fearful  of  missing 
his  aim,  he  was  obliged  to  invent  an  expedient  to  behead  the 
queen.  He  drew  off  his  sho^s,  and  approached  her  silent- 
ly :  while  he  was  at  her  left  band,  anotner  person  advanced 
at  her  right,  who  made  a  grtrat  nobe  in  walking,  so  that 
thb  circumstance  drawing  the  attention  of  Anne,  she 
turned  her  fiice  from  the  executioner,  who  was  enabled  by 
this  artifice  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  without  being  disarm- 
ed by  that  spirit  of  affecting  resignation  which  shone  in  tha 
eyes  of  the  lovely  Anne  Bullen. 

*  The  common  Executioner, 
Whose  heart  ih*  accu8tom*d  sight  of  death  makes  hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck 
But  first  begs  pardon.*  Shakspeara 


It  was  usual,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  when  they 
compared  it  with  the  preceding  glorioua  one,  to  distinguish 
him  by  the  title  ofQween  Jametf  and  his  illustrious  predo> 
cessor  by  that  of  Ktng  Elaabtth  !  Sir  Anthony  Weldon 
informs  us,  *  that  when  James  the  First  sent  Sir  Roger 
Aston  as  his  messenger  to  Elizabeth,  Sir  Roger  was  aP> 
ways  placed  in  the  lobby :  the  hangings  being  turned  so 
thai  he  might  see  the  queen  dancing  to  a  little  fiddle,  which* 
was  to  no  other  end  than  that  he  should  tell  his  roaster,  by 
her  youthful  disposition,  how  likely  he  was  to  come  to  the 
crown  he  so  much  thirsted  after  /<--and  indeed,  when  at 
her  death  this  same  knight,  whose  origin  was  low,  and 
whose  language  was  suitable  to  that  origin,  appeared  be 
fore  the  English  council,  he  could  not  conceal  his  Scottish 
rapture,  for,  axked  how  the  king  did '/  he  replied,  *  even, 
my  lords,  like  a  poore  man  wandering  about  f<>rty  vears  in 
a  wildemesse  and  barren  soyle,  and  now  arrived  at  the 
Land  of  Promue,*  A  curious  anecdote,  respecting  the 
economy  of  the, court  in  these  reigns,  is  noticed  in  some 
manuscript  memoirs  written  in  James's  reu 
IQ     Digitized  by '^  ^'^ 
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A  8  family  ofdistanctioD.  The  lady,  who  wrote  theee  me- 
moira,  tells  ui  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
deantin§$tf  since  the  last  reign ;  for  havinc  rose  from  her 
chair,  she  found,  ou  her  departure,  that  she  had  the  hoi^ 
our  of  carrying  upon  her  some  companions  who  must  have 
been  inhabitants  of  the  palace.  The  court  of  Elizabeth 
was  celebrated  occasionally  for  its  magnificence,  and  al- 
ways for  its  nicety.  James  was  singularly  effeminate ;  ho 
oottld  not  behold  a  drawn  sword  without  shuddering ;  was 
much  loo  partial  to  handsome  moa ;  and  appears  to  merit 
the  bitter  satire  of  Churchill.  If  wautinf  other  proofs,  we 
should  only  read  the  second  volume  of  *  Royal  Letters,' 
6987,  in  the  Harleian  collections,  which  contains  Stenie's 
correspondence  with  James.  The  gross  familiarity  of 
Buckingham's  address  is  couched  in  such  terms  as  these : 
-^e  calls  his  majesty  <  Dere  dad  and  Qossope !'  and  con- 
cludes his  letters  with  'your  humble  slaue  and  dogge, 
Stenie.'  He  was  a  most  weak,  but  not  quite  a  vicious 
man ;  yet  his  ezpertness  io  the  art  of  dissimulation  was 
very  great  indeed.  He  called  this  King^Craft,  Sir  An- 
thony Weldon  gives  a  lively  anecdote  (/this  dissimulation 
in  the  king's  behaviour  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset  at  the 
very  moment  he  had  prepared  to  disgrace  him.  The  earl 
accompanied  the  king  to  Koyston,  and,  to  bis  ap|)rohension, 
never  parted  from  him  with  more  seeming  affection,  though 
the  king  well  knew  he  should  never  see  him  more.  *  The 
earl  when  he  kissed  his  hand,  the  king  hung  about  his 
neck,  slabbering  his  cheek*,  saying— for  God*s  sake,  when 
shall  I  see  thee  again  ?  On  my  soul  I  shall  neither  eat 
nor  sleep  until  you  come  again.  The  earl  told  him  on 
Monday  (this  being  on  the  Friday.)  For  God's  sake  let 
me,  said  the  king  :~Shall  I,  shall  I  ?— then  lolled  about 
his  neck  ;— then  for  God's  sake  give  thy  lady  this  kisse  for 
me,  in  the  same  manner  at  the  stayre's  head,  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stay  res,  and  at  the  stayre's  foot.  The  earl  was 
not  in  his  coach  when  the  king  used  these  very  words  (in 
the  hearing  of  four  servants,  one  of  whom  reported  it  in- 
stantly to  the  author  of  this  history,)  "  I  shall  never  see 
bis  face  more." ' 

He  displayed  freat  imbecility  in  his  amusements,  which 
«re  characterised  by  the  following  one,  related  b^  Arthur 
Wilson.— When  James  became  melancholy  m  conse- 
quence of  various  disappointments  in  state  matters,  Buck- 
ingham and  his  mother  used  several  means  of  diverting 
him.  Amongst  the  most  ludicrous  was  the  present.— 
They  had  a  young  lady,  who  brought  a  pig  in  the  dress  of 
a  new-bom  mfant :  the  countess  carried  it  to  the  king, 
wrapped  in  a  rich  mantle.  One  Turpin,  on  this  occasion, 
was  dressed  like  a  bishop  in  all  his  pontifical  ornaments. 
He  begari  the  rites  of  baptism  with  the  common  prayer- 
book  in  his  hand  ;  a  silver  ewer  with  water  was  held  by 
another.  The  marquis  stood  as  godfather.  When  James 
turned  to  look  at  the  infant,  the  pig  squeaked  :  an  animal 
which  he  greatly  abhorred.  At  this,  highly  displeased, 
ho  exclaimed, — ^'Out!  Away  for  shame!  What  blas- 
phemy is  this !' 

Ttiis  ridiculous  joke  did  not  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
James  at  that  moment ;  he  was  not '  i'  the  vein.'  Yet  we 
may  observe,  that  had  not  such  artful  poliricians  as  Buck- 
ingham and  his  mother  been  strongly  persuaded  of  the 
success  of  this  puerile  fancy,  they  would  not  have  ventured 
on  such  *  blasphemies.'  They  certainly  had  witnesxed 
amusements  heretofore  not  less  trivisi,  which  had  gratified 
^?f  majesty.  The  account  which  Sir  Anthony  Weldon 
grres,  in  his  Court  of  King  James,  exhibits  a  curious  scene 
•f  James's  amusements.  *  AOer  the  kin^  supped,  he 
would  come  forth  to  see  pastimes  and  fooleries  ;  in  which 
Sir  Ed  Zouch,  Sir  George  Goring,  and  Sir  John  Finit, 
were  the  chiefe  and  master  fuols,  and  surely  this  iaolin£ 
got  them  more  than  any  others'  wisdome ;  Zouch's  part 
was  to  sing  bawdy  songs,  and  tell  bawdy  tales ;  Finit's  to 
compose  these  songs :  there  was  a  set  of  fiddlers  brought 
to  court  on  purpose  for  this  fooling,  and  Goring  was  master 
of  the  game  for  fooleries,  sometimes  preoe'nting  David 
Droman  and  Archee  Armstrong,  the  hinge's  foole,  on  the 
back  of  the  other  fools,  to  tilt  one  at  another,  till  they  fell 
together  by  the  eares ;  sometimes  th«y  performed  sjntick 
dances.  But  Sir  John  Millicent  (who  was  never  known 
before)  was  commended  for  notable  fooling ;  and  was  in- 
deed the  best  extemporary /oo2e  of  them  all.'  Weldon's 
Court  of  James'  is  a  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  times. 

His  dispositions  were,  however,  generally  grave  and 
studixis.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  real  love  of  let- 
ters, but  attended  with  that  mediocrity  of  talent  which  in 
a  pnvate  person  had  never  raised  him  into  notice.  *  While 


there  was  a  chance,'  writes  the  author  of  the  CatalagiM  ol 
Noble  Authors,  *  that  the  dyer's  son,  Vorstius,  mi^ht  be 
divinity-professor  at  Leyden,  instead  of  beinc  burnt,  as  his 
msjesly  hinted  io  the  CkrisUan  prudence  of  tne  Dulch  thai 
he  deserved  to  be,  our  ambassadors  could  Dot  reoeire  io* 
structions,  and  consequently  coold  not  treat,  on  any  other 
business.  The  king,  who  did  not  resSnt  the  naanacre  mt 
Amboyna,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  with  the  Stales 
for  supporting  a  man  who  |Mt>fessed  the  nereeies  of  EIoj^ 
dius,  Ostodorus,  &c,  points  of  extreme  coDaeqaenee  t« 
Great  Britain !  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  was  forced  to  threat- 
en the  Dutch,  not  only  wiua  the  hatred  of  Kin^^  Janses,  hoi 
also  with  his  pen. 

This  royal  pedant  is  forcibly  characterised  by  the  Ibl* 
lowing  observations  of  the  same  writer : 

*  Among  his  majesty's  works  is  a  small  collectioD  ol*  po> 
Atry.  Like  several  of  his  subjects,  our  royal  author  has 
condescended  to  apologize  for  its  imperfections,  as  having 
been  written  in  his  youth,  and  his  maturer  age  being  other- 
wise occupied.  So  that  (to  employ  his  own  language) 
when  his  ingyne  and  age  could,  his  affaires  and  fascherie 
would  not  permit  him  to  correct  them,  scarslie  but  at  stolen 
moments,  he  having  the  leisure  to  blenk  upon  any  paper.' 
When  James  sent  a  present  o  f  his  harangues,  turned  ulo 
Latin,  to  the  protestant  princes  in  Europe,  it  is  not  uneo- 
tertaining  to  observe  in  their  answers  ol  compliments  and 
thanks,  now  each  endeavoured  of  insinuate  that  be  had 
read  them,  without  positively  asserting  it !  Buchanan, 
when  asked  how  he  came  to  make  a  pedant  of  his  royal 
pupil,  answered,  that  it  was  the  best  he  could  makeof  bim. 
Sir  George  Msckenzie  relates  a  story  of  his  tutelage, 
which  shows  Buchanan's  humour,  and  the  veneration  of 
others  for  royalty.  *  The  young  king  being  one  day  at  play 
with  his  fellow  pupil,  the  master  of  Erskine,  Buchanan  was 
reading,  and  desired  them  to  make  less  noise.  As  they 
disregarded  his  admonition,  he  toU  his  majesty,  if  he  did 
not  hold  his  toneue,  he  would  certainly  whip  his  breech. 

The  king  replied,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  who  wouM 
Ml  the  eat,  alludins  to  the  fable.  Buchanan  lost  has  tem- 
per, and  throwing  his  book  from  hiuK  gave  his  majesty  a 
sound  flogging.  The  old  Countess  of^Mar  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  taking  the  king  In  her  arms,  asked  how  he  dared 
to  lay  his  hands  on  the  lord's  annointed  7  Madam,  replied 
the  elegant  and  immortal  historian,  I  have  whipped  his 
a ,  you  may  kiss  it  if  you  please !' 

Many  years  after  this  was  published,  I  discovered  a  cu- 
rious anecdote  :— Even  so  late  as  when  James  I  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  of  England,  once  the  appearance  \ff  his 
frowning  tutor  m  a  dream  greatly  agitated  ihe  king,  who  in 
vain  attempted  to  pacify  his  illustrious  pedagogue  in  this 

Eorteiitous  vision.    Such  was  the  terror  whkm  die  remem- 
rance  of  this  inexorable  republican  tutor  bad  left  on  lbs 
imagination  of  his  royal  pupil.* 

James  1,  was  suddenly  a  zealous  votary  of  fiieralure ; 
his  wish  was  sincere,  when  at  viewing  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford,  he  exclaimed, '  were  I  not  a  king  I  would 
be  an  university  man;  and  if  it  were  so  that  I  roust 
be  a  prisoner,  it  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  would  have  no 
other  prison  than  this  library,  and  be  chained  together  with 
thene  good  authors.' 

H  ume  has  informed  us,  that  '  his  death  was  decent. 
The  following  are  the  minute  particulars ;  I  have  drawn 
them  from  an  imperfect  manuscript  collection,  made  by 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne : 

*  The  lord  keeper,  on  March  82,  received  a  letter  from 
the  court,  that  it  was  ft-ared  his  majesty's  sickness  was 
dangerous  to  death ;  which  fear  was  more  confirmed,  for 
he,  meeting  Dr  Harvey  in  the  road,  was  told  by  him  thi^ 
the  king  used  to  have  a  beneficial  evacuation  of*^ nature,  a 
sweating  in  his  left  srm,  as  helpful  to  him  as  any  fontainel 
could  be,  which  of  late  failed. 

*  When  the  lord  keeper  presented  himself  before  him, 
he  moved  to  cheerful  discourse,  but  it  would  not  do.  He 
staid  bv  his  bed-side  until  midnight.  Upon  the  oonsulte- 
tions  of  the  physicians  in  the  morning  he  was  out  of  com* 
fort,  and  by  the  prince's  leave  told  him,  kneeing  by  his 
pallet,  that  his  davs  to  come  would  be  but  few  in  this  world* 
—"  lameati^ed"  said  the  king ;  but  pray  you  assist  me 
to  make  me  ready  for  the  next  world,  to  go  away  hence  for 
Christ,  whose  mercies  I  call  for  and  hope  to  find.* 

*  From  that  time  the  keeper  never  len  him,  or  put  off  hk 
cloaths  to  go  to  bed.    The  king  took  the  communion,  aik 

*  See  the  msnuscript  letter  whence  I  drew  this  ccrioir  k 
fbrmation  In  *  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Literary  and  EolMcal  CIta 
racter  of  James  I.  p.  %q-,^-,^^^  by  GOOgle 
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in  the  boeom  of  the  Church  of  England, 
>  had  defended  with  his  pen,  beinc  per- 
ording  lo  the  mind  oTChriet,  aa  hediouU 


pro^esaed  he  died  in 
whose  dodnne  he  h 
fnmAmA  ii  wms  arrording 
ahortly  anawer  it  before  him. 

*  He  ataid  in  the  chamber  to  take  notice  of  every  thing 
the  kiag  anid,  and  to  repulse  those  who  crept  much  about 
the  chamber  door,  and  mto  the  chamber ;  the/  were  for  the 
wnoB/L  addicted  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Being  rid  of 
thexn,  be  continued  in  prayer,  while  the  king  lingered  on, 
and  at  laat  afcal  ku  tya  wtth  ki»  own  hand$,* 

Thus  in  the  full  powers  of  his  facuhiea,  a  timorous 
prince  cneoontered  the  horrors  of  dissolution.  Re&gipn 
rendered  cheerful  the  abrupt  night  of  futurity ;  and  what 
'  If  do  more,  or  rather  can  philosophy  do  as 


T  proposed  to  hare  eiammed  with  somo  care  the  worics 
of  Jamea  1,^-bot  that  uninviting  task  has  been  now  poat-^ 
pooed  tin  it  is  too  late.  Aa  a  writer  his  worksmay  not  be 
valuable,  and  are  infected  with  the  pedantry  and  the  su- 
perstiuon  of  the  age  ;  yet  I  aMjperf  that  Jamea  was  not 
tbat  degraded  and  feeble  character  in  which  he  ranks  by 
the  contaKUMia  voice  of  criticism.  Ue  has  had  more  crw 
tica  than  readera.  Afler  a  great  number  of  acute  obseiw 
▼aliioiis  and  witty  allusions,  niade  extempore,  which  we 
find  cootinnalh^  recorded  of  him  by  contemporary  writers, 
and  some  not  friendly  to  him,  I  conclude  that  he  possessed 
a  great  promptness  of  wit,  and  much  solid  judgment  and 
acute  ingenuity.  It  requires  only  a  little  labour  to  prove 
this. 

That  lahoor  I  have  since  xealously  performed.  This 
article,  composed  tharty  yean  ago,  displays  the  effecta-of 
first  ui|weas]ons,  and  popular  clamours.  About  ten  years 
I  smapaUd  that  hia  character  was  grossly  injui^ed,  and 
tatetv  I  found  how  it  haa  suffered  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  That  monarch  preserved  for  us  a  peace  of  more 
than  twentv  years;  and  his  talents  were  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  calumnies  of  the  party  who  degraded  him  have 
allowed  a  common  inquirer  to  discover.  For  the  rest  I 
Donst  refer  the  reader  to  <  An  Inquiry  into  the  Literary 
and  Political  Character  of  James  I^  where,  though  I 
have  there  introduced  a  variety  of  irrelevant  topics,  the 
*eader  may  find  many  correctives  for  this  article. 

OXnaAt.  MOHK  AVD   HIS  WIFX. 

From  the  aame  ms  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
I  shaU  resGoe  another  anecdote,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
abow  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  permit  ladies  to  remain  at 
home,  when  political  plots  are  to  be  secretly  discussed. 
And  while  it  displays  the  treachery  of  Monk's  wife,  it  will 
also  appear  that,  like  other  great  revolutionists,  it  was  am* 
bition  that  first  induced  him  to  become  the  reformer  he 
pretoided  to  be. 

'  Monk  eave  (air  promises  to  the  Rump,  but  last  agreed 
with  the  French  Ambassador  to  take  the  government  on 
hanaelf ;,  by  whom  he  had  a  promise  from  Mazarin  of  aa* 
aiatance  from  France.  This  bargain  was  struck  late  at 
night :  but  not  so  secretly  but  that  Monk's  wife,  who  had 
posted  herself  conveniently  bf  hind  the  hangings,  finding 
what  waa  reaolved  upon,  sent  her  brother  Clarges  away 
msmediately  with  notice  of  it  to  Sir  A.  A.  She  had  pro- 
miaed  to  watch  her  husband,  and  inform  Sir  A.  how  mat- 
ters went.  Sir  A.  caused  the  Council  of  state,  whereof 
he  waa  a  member,  to  be  summoned,  and  charged  Monk 
that  he  was  playing  false;  The  general  insisted  that  ho 
waa  iroe  to  his  principles,  and  firm  to  what  he  had  promis- 
ed, and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  tliem  all  satisfaction. 
Sir  A.  told  him  if  he  were  sincere  he  might  remove  all 
scruples,  and  ahould  instantly  take  awake  their  commit 
sioaa  from  such  and  such  men  in  his  army,  and  appoint 
otheca,  and  that  before  he  left  the  room.  Monk  consented ; 
a  great  part  of  the  commissions  of  his  ofiicers  were  chang- 
ed, and  Sir  Edward  Hariey,  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
then  present,  waa  made  governor  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  room 
oi  Sir  WiDiam  Lockhart;  the  army  ceaaed  to  be  at 
Monk'a  devotion ;  the  Ambassador  waa  recalled,  and  broke 
hia  heart.' 

Such  were  the  effecta  of  the  mfidelity  of  tha  wifo  of 
GepeialManki 

PIIIX.IP  AVD  Mixr. 

Hfloasais  m  his  Memoirea,  vol.  i,  p.  t61,  haa  given  tha 
lalbwiag  enriooa  particulars  of  this  singular  union : 

*  The  second  wife  of  Philip  was  Mary  dueen  of  Eng- 
land *  a  virtnous  piincesa  (Houisaie  waa  a  good  catholic,) 
hot  who  had  neither  youth        •  —  • 


1  nor  beauty.    Thia  marriage 


waa  aa  little  happy  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  The  hua* 
band  did  not  like  hts  wife,  although  she  doted  on  him ;  and 
the  English  hated  Phihp  still  more  than  he  hated  then^ 
Silhon  says,  that  the  rigour  which  he  exercised  in  England 
againat  heretica,  partly  hindered  Prince  Carlos  from  snoi 
ceeding  to  that  crown,  and  for  loUeftpurpose  Mary  had 
invited  him  in  caae  ahe  died  childless ! — But  no  historian 
speaka  of  this  pretended  inclination,  and  is  it  probable  that 
Mary  ever  thouaht  proper  to  call  to  tho  succession  of  the 
English  throne  the  son  of  the  Spanish  monarch  ?  Thia 
marriage  had  made  ber  nation  detest  her,  and  in  the  laat 
years  of  ber  life  she  could  be  little  satiafied  with  him  from 
hia  marked  indifierenoe  for  her.  She  well  knew  that  the 
ParUament  woukl  never  consent  to  exclude  her  sister 
Elizabeth,  whom  the  nobility  loved  for  being  more  friendly 
to  the  new  religion,  and  mora  hostile  to  the  bouse  of 
Austria.' 

In  tha  Cottonian  Library,  Veapasian,  F.  lu,  is  pre- 
served a  note  of  instruclions  in  the  hand-writing  of  Queen 
Mary,  of  which  the  followmg  is  a  copy.  It  waa,  probably, 
written  when  Philip  was  juat  seated  on  the  English  throne. 

<  Instructions  for  my  lorde  Previsel. 

<  Firste,  to  tell  the  Kinge  the  whole  state  of  this  realme, 
wt  all  thyngs  appartaynyng  to  tha  same,  as  myche  aa  ya 
knows  to  be  trewe. 

*  Secoode,  to  obey  his  commandment  in  all  thyngs.' 

*  Thyrdly,  m  all  thinga  h^  shall  aske  your  aduyse  to 
declare  your  opinion  aa  becometh  a  faythful  conc*yliour  to 
do.  <  Marye  the  Quene.' 

Houasaie  proceeda :  <  After  tha  death  of  Mary,  Philip 
sought  Elizabeth  in  marriage ;  and  she,  who  waa  yet  un- 
fixed at  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  amuaed  him  at  6rst 
with  hopes.  But  aa  soon  aa  she  unmasked  herself  to  the 
Pope,  sne  laucbed  at  Philip,  telling  the  Duke  of  Feria,  hia 
ambassador,  Uiat  her  conscience  would  not  permit  her  U> 
marry  the  huaband  of  her  aister.' 

This  monarch,  however,  bad  no  auch  scruples.  Incest 
appears  to  have  bad  in  hia  eyea  peculiar  charma ;  for  he 
oiiered  himaelf  three  timea  to  three  difiereni  sisters-in- 
law.  He  seems  also  to  have  known  the  secret  of  getting 
quit  of  his  wives  when  they  became  inconvenient.  In 
stacA  matters  he  spared  no  one  whom  he  feared ;  to  them 
he  sacrificed  hia  only  son,  his  brother,  and  a  great  numbef 
of  princea  and  miniatera. 

It  is  said  of  Philip,  that  before  he  died  he  advised  his  son 
to  make  peace  with  England,  and  war  with  the  other 
powers.  TocnncwnAnglo^beUwncumTtiiquiB.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  ruin  of  his  invincible  fleet,  physicked 
his  phrensy  into  health,  and  taught  him  to  fear  and  respect 
that  country  which  he  thought  be  could  have  made  a  pro- 
vmceofSpam! 

On  his  death-bed  he  did  every  thing  he  oould  for  Mi* 
vatian.  The  following  protestation,  a  curioua  morsel  of 
bigotry,  he  sent  to  his  confessor  a  few  days  before  he  died : 

<  Father  confessor !  as  you  occupy  the  place  of  God,  1 
proteat  to  you  that  I  will  do  every  thing  you  shall  say  to  be 
necessary  for  my  being  saved ;  ao  that  what  I  omit  doin^ 
will  be  placed  to  your  account,  as  I  am  ready  to  acquit 
myself  of  all  that  shall  be  ordered  to  me.' 

Is  there  in  the  records  of  history  a  more  glaring  instance 
of  the  idea  which  a  good  catholic  attaches  to  the  power  of 
a  confessor  than  the  present  authentic  example?  The 
moat  licentious  philosophy  seems  not  more  dangerous  than 
a  religion  whose  votary  believes  ibat  the  accumuiaUon  of 
crimes  can  be  dissipated  by  the  breath  of  a  few  orisons, 
and  which,  considenna  a  venal  priest  to  *  occupy  the  place 
of  God,'  can  traffic  with  the  divine  power  at  a  very  modern 
ate  price. 

After  his  death  a  Spanish  grandee  wrote  with  a  coal  on 
the  chimney-piece  or  his  chamber  the  followmg  epitaphi 
which  ingeniously  paints  his  character  in  four  verses  t 

Blendo  moco  luxurloeo , 
Biendo  hombre,  f\ie  cruel ; 
Siendo  viajo,  condicioeo ; 
Que  se  puede  esperar  del  ? 
In  youth  he  wss  luxurlona ; 
In  manhood  he  was  cruel } 
In  old  age  he  was  avaricloiiB ; 
What  rould  be  hoped  fhan  him  ? 

CBAXLES  TBX  riKST. 

.  Of  hia  romantic  excursion  into  Spain  for  tha  lIl6■ti^ 
many  curious  particulars  are  acattered  amongst  foreign 
writets,  which  display  the  superatitious  prejudices  which 
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frevailed  on  this  ooeaaioD,  and,  perhapa,  develope  tbemy*- 
tarknia  politics  of  tho  ooorts  of  Spain  and  Rome. 

Cardinal  Gaetano,  who  had  long  boon  nuncio  in  Spain, 
obsenresi  that  the  peofrfe,  accustomed  to  revere  the  inquisi- 
tion as  the  oracle  ofdiTinity,  abhorred  that  proposal  oTmar- 
liage  of  the  Infanta  with  an  heretical  prince ;  but  that  the 
king's  council,  and  all  wise  politicians,  were  desirous  of 
its  accomplishment.  Gregory  XV  held  a  consultation  of 
cardinals,  where  it  was  agrewl  that  the  just  apprehension 
which  tho  English  catholics  entertained  of  being  more 
cnielly  persecuted,  if  this  marriage  failed,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  the  pope.  The  dbpensation  was  there- 
fore immediately  grantea,  and  sent  to  the  nuncio  of  Spain, 
with  orders  to  inrorro  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  case  ofrup- 
ture,  that  no  impediment  of  the  marriage  proceeded  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  who,  on  the  oootruy,  had  expedited 
the  dispensation. 

The  prince's  excursion  to  Madrid  was,  boweyer,  imi- 
▼ersally  olamed,  as  being  inimical  to  state  interests.  Nani, 
author  of  a  history  of  Venice,  which,  according  to  his  dis- 
gressive  manner,  is  the  universal  history  of  bis  rimes,  has 
noticed  this  aifair.  *  The  people  talked,  and  the  English 
murmured  more  than  any  other  nation  to  see  the  only  son 
of  the  king,  and  heir  of  nis  realms,  venture  on  so  long  a 
voyage,  m  present  himself  rather  as  a  hostage  than  a 
husband  to  a  foreign  court,  which  so  widely  differed  in 
government  and  religion,  to  obtain  by  force  of  prayer  and 
supplications  a  woman  whom  Philip  and  his  rouisters 
made  a  point  of  honour  and  conscience  to  refuse.* 

Houssaie  observes,  *  The  English  council  were  against 
it,  but  King  James  obstinately  rMolved  on  itj;  being  over- 
persuaded  by  Ghmdomar,  the  Spanish  AmbsMador,  whose 
iacetious  humour  and  lively  repartees  greatly  delighted  him. 
Oondomar  persuaded  hinrthat  the  presence  of  the  prince 
would  not  fail  of  accomplishing  this  union,  and  also  the  res- 
titution of  the  electorate  to  nis  soo-in-Iaw  the  palatine. 
Add  to  this  the  Eari  of  Bristol,  the  English  ambassador 
extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  finoing  it  his  interest, 
wrote  repeatedly  to  his  majesty  that  the  success  was  cer^ 
lain  if  the  prince  came  there,  for  that  the  Infanta  would  be 
charmed  with  his  personal  appearance  and  polished  man- 
ners. It  was  thus  that  James,  seduced  by  these  two  am- 
bassadors, and  by  his  paternal  affection  for  both  his  chil- 
dren, permitted  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  to  travel  into  Spain.' 
This  account  differs  from  Clarendon. 

Wicquefort  says,  that  James  in  all  this  was  the  dupe  of 
Gondomar,  who  well  knew  the  impossibility  of  this  mar- 
riace.  which  was  alike  inimical  to  the  interests  of  politics 
and  the  inouisitioo.  For  a  kmg  time  he  amused  his  msp 
jesty  with  hopes,  and  even  got  money  fur  the  household 
expenses  of  the  future  queen.  He  acted  his  part  so  well, 
that  the  King  of  Spain  recompensed  the  knave,  on  his  re- 
turn, with  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state.'  There  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  a  considerable  series  of 
letters  which  passed  between  James  I,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckinsham  aodCharies,  during  their  residence  in  Spain. 

I  shall  glean  some  further  particulars  concerning  this 
mysterious  affair  from  two  Enslish  contemporaries,  Howel 
and  Wilson  who  wrote  from  their  own  observations.  Ho- 
wel had  been  employed  in  this  projected  match,  and  r^ 
sided  during  its  negotiation  at  Madrid. 

Howel  describes  the  first  interview  of  Prince  Charies 
and  the  Infanta.  He  says,  *  The  Infanta  wore  a  blue 
riband  about  her  arm,  that  the  prince  might  distinguish 
her,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  prince  her  colour  rose  very 
high.'  Wilson  informs  us  that  *  two  days  after  their  in- 
terview the  prince  was  invited  to  run  at  the  ring,  where 
his  fair  mistress  was  a  spectator,  and  to  the  glory  of  his 
fortune,  and  the  great  contentment  both  of  himself  and  the 
lookers  on,  he  took  the  ring  the  very  first  course.'  Howe), 
writing  from  Madrid,  says  *  The  people  here  do  mightily 
magnify  the  gallantry  oi  the  journey,  and  cry  out  that  he 
deserved  to  have  the  Infanta  thrown  into  his  arms  the 
first  nif  ht  he  :ame.'  The  people  appear,  however,  some 
time  af)er  to  doubt  if  the  English  had  any  religion  at  all. 
Again,  *  I  have  seen  the  prince  nave  his  eyes  immovably 
fixed  upon  the  Infanta  half  an  hour  together  in  a  thoughu 
ful  speculative  posture.'  Olivarrs,  who  was  no  friend  to 
this  match,  coarsely  observed  that  th<>  prince  watched  her 
as  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  Charles  indeed  acted  every  thing 
that  a  lever  in  one  of  the  old  romances  could  have  done. 
He  once  leapt  over  the  walls  of  her  garden,  and  only  re- 
tired by  the  entreaties  of  the  oM  marquis  who  then  guarded 
her,  and  who,  falling  on  his  knees,  solemnly  protested  that 
if  the  prince  spoke  to  her  his  head  woold  answer  for  it. 
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He  watched  boors  in  the  street  to  meet  with  I 
Wilson  says  he  gave  such  liberal  presents  to  the 
"waII  as  Buckingham  to  the  Spanisn  b^uiies,  that  the 
Treasurer  Middlesax  complained  repeatedly  of  their  w 
ful  prodigality. 

Let  us  now  observe  by  what  mode  this  match  wmn  eoi^ 
sented  to  by  the  courts  «*  Spain  and  Rome.  Walnoai  io- 
forms  us  that  Charles  agreed  '  That  any  one  should  freely 
propose  to  him  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  cnlboUe  re- 
ligion, without  giving  any  impediment ;  but  that  be  muaid 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  permit  any  one  to  speak  to  tlM 


Infanta  acainst  the  same.'  They  probably  had  fa 
with  Chanes  concerning  his  religion.  A  letter  of  Gregory 
XV  to  him  is  preserved  in  Wilson's  life.  Oliyares  said 
to  Buckinsham,  ^ou  gave  me  some  assurance  and  bopc  d 
the  prince's  fvrmng'  cathoHe.  The  duke  roundly  anewevw 
ed  that  it  was  false.  The  Spanish  minister,  eooibaBded 
at  the  Uuntness  of  our  Enclisn  duke,  broke  from  him  m  a 
rident  rage,  and  lamented  that  state  matters  wouU  soft 
suffer  him  to  do  himself  justice.  This  insult  waa  oever 
forgiven :  and  some  time  afkerwards  he  attempted  to  rc» 
venge  himself  on  Buckingham,  by  endeavoring  lo  per* 
suade  James  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  c 


against  bun. 

We  hasten  U>  conclude  these  anecdotes  not  to  be  famd 
in  the  pages  of  Hume  and  Smollett.  Wilson  nays  thai 
both  kingdoms  rejoiced.  *  Preparations  were  made  ia 
England  to  entertam  the  Infanta ;  anew  church  was  bade 
at  St  James's,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  the  public  exerdae  of  bcr  re- 
ligion; her  portrait  was  multiplied  in  every  comer  of  the 
town  ,*  such  as  hoped  to  flourish  under  her  eye  suddcsiy 
began  to  be  poweilul.  In  Spain  (as  Wilson  quaintly  ex- 
presses himself)  the  substance  was  as  much  ooortcd  as 
the  shadow  here.  Indeed  the  Infanta,  Howel  teHa  as, 
was  applying  bard  lo  the  English  language,  and  was  al- 
ready called  the  Princess  ofEnglana.  Toconciudey— 
Charles  complained  of  the  repeated  delays  ;  and  he,  and 
the  Spanish  court,  parted  with  a  thousand  civilitiea.  The 
Infanta  however  ooserved.  that  had  the  prince  lored  ber, 
he  wouM  not  have  quilted  her.' 

How  shall  we  dis|>el  those  clouds  of  mystenr  with  wbidi 
politics  have  covered  this  strange  transaction  f  It  appears 
that  James  had  in  view  tho  restoration  of  the  Psdatioale 
to  his  daughter,  whom  he  could  not  effectually  asaiet ;  tfiat 
the  court  of  Rome  had  speculations  of  the  most  dangerous 
tendency  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  that  the  marrisige  was 
broken  off  by  that  personal  hatred  which  existed  bctweca 
Olivares  and  Buckingham ;  and  that,  if  there  was  any  sin- 
cerity existing  between  the  parties  coacemed,  it  re^ed 
with  the  Prince  and  the  Infanta,  who  were  both  TeoddU 
and  romantic,  and  were  but  two  beautiful  twrj  balls  in  the 
hands  of  great  players. 

DITKX  or  BnCKINeHAM . 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  his  bold  and  familiar  man- 
ner, appears  to  have  bAn  equally  a  favourite  with  Ja 

I,  and  Charles  I.    He  behaved  with  singular  f~^* 

both  at  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

Various  anecdotes  might  be  collected  from  tbr  ^eBsaii 
writers  of  those  countries,  to  convince  us  that  oureotnt  was 
always  little  respected  by  its  ill  choice  of  this  ambaaeader. 
Hu  character  is  hit  off  by  one  master-stroke  from  the  pen- 
cil of  Hume  ;  *  He  had,' says  this  penetrating  obocrver  of 
men,  *  English  familiarity  and  French  levity:'  so  that  be 
was  in  full  possession  of  two  of  the  most  offensive  qnalitifs 
an  ambassador  can  possess. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  has  written  an  interesting  life  of  oor 
duke.  At  school  his  character  fully  discovered  itself,  even 
at  that  early  period  of  life.  Ho  wouM  not  apply  to  any 
serious  studies,  but  excelled  in  those  lighter  qualificationa 
adapted  to  jplease  in  the  world.  Ho  was  a  graceful  horse- 
man, musician,  and  dancer.  His  mother  withdrew  hia 
from  school  at  the  eariy  age  of  thirteen,  and  he  soon  be* 
came  a  domestic  favourite.  Her  fondness  permitted  hia 
to  indulge  in  every  caprice,  and  to  cultivate  those  cgrcea* 
ble  talents  which  were  natural  to  him.  Hb  person  was 
beautiful,  and  his  manners  insinuating.  In  a  word,  he  was 
adapted  to  become  a  courtier.  The  fortunate  opportunity 
soon  presented  itself;  for  James  saw  him,  and  invited  htsa 
•!o  court,  and  showered  on  him,  with  a  prodigal  hand,  tas 
cornucopia  of  royal  patronage. 

Houssaie,  in  His  political  memoirs,  has  'latailed  an  aaee* 
dote  of  this  duke,  only  known  to  the  Engtiih  reader  m  lbs 
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poaril  obwiTatioa  of  the  hiBtoriaa.  When  lie  wu  Mnt 
to  France,  to  conduct  the  Princeee  Henrietta  to  the  anne 
«f  Charles  I,  he  had  the  kwolence  to  eon?erae  with  the* 
Uueeo  of  France,  not  as  an  amhawador,  but  as  a  lover ! 
The  Marchkmesa  of  Senecej,  her  lady  of  honour,  enra^ 
ed  It  seeing  this  conversation  continue,  seated  herself  in 
the  arm-chair  of  the  Queen,  who  that  day  was  confined  to 
bar  bed ;  she  did  this  to  hinder  the  insolent  duke  from  ap- 
proacfaaii  ihe  queen,  and  prohablj  takinf  other  liberties. 
As  she  observed  that  he  stiU  pernsted  m  the  k»ver,  *  Sir, 
(fhe  laidjia  a  severe  toneoT  voice,)  you  must  learn  to  be 
■ilent ;  it  is  not  thus  we  address  the  queen  of  France.' 

Tbia  audacitr  of  the  duke  is  further  confirmed  by  Nani, 
IB  hia  wth  book  of  the  History  of  Venice ;  an  historian 
who  is  not  ape  to  take  things  ligQtly.  For  when  Bucking 
ham  waadeavons  of  ooce  more  being  ambassador  at  that 
eoort,  in  108,  it  was  signified  by  the  French  ambassador, 
Ital  far  reasons  meff  ibMionia  Mmse^,  hb  person  wouM  not 
be  a|reeabie  to  hia  nsost  Christian  majestv.    In  a 


tie  uireat,  the  doke  ezdaimed,  he 


ooeea 
nirb 


go  and  see  the 


in  apke  of  the  French  qpurt :  and  to  this  petty  af- 
b  to  be  ascribed  the  war  between  the  two  nations ! 
The  Marshal  de  Boesompiere.  in  the  journal  of  h»  em- 
baaay,  affords  another  instance  of  his  *  EngUah  familiarity.' 
He  says, '  The  king  of  England  nve  me  a  long  audience, 
and  a  very  disputatious  one.  He  put  himself  in  a  pas- 
sKm,  while  I,  without  losing  my  respect,  ezpresaed  myself 
fredy.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  observed  the 
kiag  and  myaelf  very  warm,  leapt  suddenly  betwixt  hb  ma^ 
iesij  and  me,  exclaiming,  I  am  come  to  set  all  to  rights 
betwixt  you,  which  I  think  b  high  time.' 

Cardinal  Richelieu  hated  Buckingham  as  sincerely  as 
did  the  Spaniards  (Mivares.  Thb  enmity  was  apparently 
owing  to  the  cardinal  writing  to  the  duke  without  leaving 
any  space  open  after  the  title  of  Monsieur ;  the  duke,  to 
show  bb  equality,  returned  hb  answer  in  the  same  *  paper- 
spariDfi'  manner.  From  such  petty  circumstances  many 
wan  bare  taken  their  source. 

Thb  rkliculous  circumstance  between  Richelieu  and 
Buckingham  rem'uuis  me  of  a  similar  one,  which  happen- 
ed 10  two  Spanbh  lords :— One  signed  at  the  end  oi  bb 
leuer,  kl  Mar^ueM  (tbe  Marqm$)  as  if  the  title  had  been 
peculiar  to  himself  (or  its  excellence.  Hb  national  vanity 
received  a  dreadful  reproof  from  hb  correspondent,  who, 
jeaknis  of  hb  equality,  signed  otao  Marque$  (aaotujcs 
3fargida.) 

An  aoeodote  given  bv  Sir  Henry  Woiton  ofiera  a  cha- 
raeteriatic  trait  of  Chaiies  and  hia  favourite  : 

'  They  were  now  entered  into  the  deep  tioM  of  Lent, 
and  cooU  get  no  fleafa  into  their  uns ;  whereupon  fell  out  a 
pleasant  paseage  (if  I  may  inaert  by  the  way  among  more 
•oriooa:)-— There  was  near  Bajron  a  herd  of  goats  with 
their  young  ones ;  on  which  sight  Sir  Richard  Qraham 
(master  of  the  horse  to  the  marquis^  telb  the  marqub  he 
could  soap  one  of  the  kida,  and  maae  some  shift  to  carry 
him  dose  to  theb  hxlgion;  which  the  prrince  overhearing, 
"  Why,  Richard."  says  ne, "  do  you  think  you  may  prac- 
tise here  your  oM  tridts  again  upon  the  borders  7"  ITpoo 
which  word  they  first  gave  the  goat-herd  good  content- 
ment, and  then  while  the  marquis  and  hb  servants,  being 
both  on  foot,  were  charinc  the  kid  about  the  flock,  the 
prince  from  horseback  killed  him  in  the  head  with  a  Scot- 
tish pistol.  Let  thb  serve  for  a  journal  parenthesb  which 
yet  may  ahow  how  hb  hishneas,  even  in  such  light  oypd 
■portfid  damage,  had  a  noble  sense  of  just  dealing. 

THK  DKATB  OF  CHABLBS  1X« 

DrCayet  b  an  old  French  controversial  writer,  but  b 
belter  known  in  Frendi  literature  as  an  hbtorian.  His 
Ofmd^gie  Novenaire  b  full  of  anecdotes  unknown  to  other 
writers.  He  collected  them  from  his  own  observations, 
fhr  he  was  under  preceptor  to  Henry  IV.  The  dreadful 
B^ssacre  of  St  Bartholomew  took  place  m  the  reign  of 
f^harieo  IX;  on  which  occasion  the  English  court  went 
btonoammg.  The  singular  death  of  Charles  has  been 
fmnled  by  the  Huguenots  as  an  interposition  of  Divine 
jvvinf :  he  died  bathed  in  hb  blood,  which  burst  from  his 
y*w.  The  horrors  of  thb  mberable  prince  on  his  dying 
W  are  forcibly  depicted  by  the  anecdotes  I  am  now  col- 
^mf.  I  shall  premise,  however,  that  Charles  was  a 
n^rfi  instrament  m  the  hands  of  hb  mother,  the  political 
•M  m-«l  Catherine  of  Medids. 

tVCayet,  with  honest  naiveti,  thus  relates  what  he 
k*cw  to  have  passed  a  few  hours  belbre  hb  death. 

'  Xing  Charles,  feefing  himself  near  hb  end,  after  hav- 


ing passed  some  time  without  jwonouneang  a  word,  said,  as 
he  turned  himself  on  one  side,  and  as  if  he  seemed  to 
awake,  "  Call  my  brother  !*'  The  queen  mother  was  pre- 
sent, who  immediately  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Anlengon  (who 
was  afterwards  Henry  HI.)  The  king  perceiving  him. 
turned  hb  back  and  again  said, "  Let  my  brother  come  V* 
The  queen  hb  mother  replied,  "  Sir.  I  do  not  know  whoiB 
you  mean ;  here  b  your  brother.''  The  king  was  dis- 
pleased, and  sak],  **  Let  them  bring  my  brother  the  King 
of  Navarre ;  it  b  he  who  b  my  brotner."  The  queen 
mother  observing  the  dying  monarch's  resolute  order,  sent 
for  him ;  hot,  for  reasons  known  only  to  herself,  i ' 


t  tnut  the  queen  f 


manded  the  captain  of  the  guards  to  conduct  him  under  the 
vaults.  They  went  to  the  Ipng  of  Navarre,  and  desired  bin 
to  come  and  apeak  to  the  king ;  at  that  moment,  thb  prince 
has  ainoe  repeatedly  sak],  he  felt  a  shuddering  and  appro- 
hension  of  death  so  much  that  he  would  not  go.  But  King 
Charles  persbting  on  hb  coming,  the  queen  mother  assure 
ed  him  that  he  shouki  receive  no  injury.  In  this  promise, 
however,  he  put  little  trust.  He  went,  accompanied  bv 
the  Viscount  D'Auchy,  on  whose  word  he  chiefly  relied. 
Having,  however^  observed  under  these  vaults  a  great 
number  of  halberdiers  and  arquebusiers  in  ranks,  he  would 
have  returned,  when  the  riscount  and  the  captain  re-as- 
sured him  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  him.  The  sol- 
diers bowed,  and  their  behariow  was  remectful.  By  a 
private  staircase  he  entered  the  chamber  or  the  king,  who. 
immediately  on  perceiving  him,  turned  towards  him,  ana 
stretched  out  hb  arms.  The  King  of  Navarre  was  affeet^ 
ed;  he  sighed  and  wept,  and  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  side 
of  the  bed.  Charles  embraced,  and  having  kissed  him. 
said,  <*  Mv  brother,  you  lose  a  good  master  and  a  good 
friettd.  I  know  it  is  not  you  who  occasions  me  so  much 
trouble ;  had  I  believed  what  they  said,  you  would  not 
have  been  alive  ;  but  I  have  always  loved  you.  It  b  t« 
you  alone  I  trust  my  wife  and  daughter ;  earnestly  dc  I 
recommend  them  to  your  care.  Do  not 
but  God  protect  you  !'^ 

'  The  queen  mother  here  mterrupted  him,  **  Ah,  sir!  do 
not  say  thai !" — *'  Yes,  madam,  I  must  say  it ;  it  b  the 
truth.  Believe  me^  my  brother ;  love  me ;  assbt  my  wife 
and  daughter,  and  implore  God  for  mercy  on  me.  Adieu, 
my  brother,  adieu."  The  King  of  Navarre  remained  till 
his  majesty  expired.'  • 

The  following  minute  particulars  are  drawn  from  the 
journal  of  Pierre  de  L'Etoille.  In  the  simplicity  of  hb 
narration,  so  pleasinc  in  the  old  writers,  the  mirst  and 
the  monarch ;  the  religious  remorse  of  the  one,  and  the 
artless  consolation  of  the  other,  become  interesting  objects. 

*  King  Gharies,  two  days  before  hb  death,  having  called 
for  Mazzille,  hb  chief  physician,  and  complaining  of  the 
pains  he  suffered,  asked  him  if  it  was  not  possible  that  he, 
and  so  many  other  celebrated  pbysmians  that  were  in  hb 
realms,  could  give  some  alleviation  to  hb  disorder;  **  fori 
am/'  said  he,  **  cruelly  and  horridly  tormented."  To 
which  Mazxille  replied,that  whatever  had  depended  on  them 
had  been  tried,  hut  that  in  truth  God  only  could  be  Uie 
sovereign  physician  in  such  complaints.  ''  I  believe," 
said  the  king,  that  '*  what  you  say  b  true,  and  that  you  know 
nolhing/alse.  Draw  from  me  my  eualade  (or  large  cap) 
that  I  may  try  to  rest."  Mazzille  withdrew,  and  left 
orders  that  all  ahould  leave  the  king  except  three,  viz.  La 
Tour,  St  Pris,  and  hb  nurse,  whmn  hb  majesty  greatly 
loved ,  aUhough  At  loof  a  Huguenot.  As  she  had  just  seated 
herself  on  a  coffer,  and  began  to  doce,  she  heara  the  king 
groan  bitteriy,  weeping  ana  sighing;  she  then  approached 
Uie  bed  softly,  and  drawing  away  his  euotodo.  the  king  said 
to  her.  giring  vent  to  a  heavy  sigh,  and  shedding  tears 
plentirally,  inaomuch  that  they  interrupted  hb  discourse  ■ 
"  Ah !  my  dear  nurse !  my  beloved  woman,  what  blood ' 
what  murders !  Ah !  I  have  followed  wicked  advice !  O 
my  God !  pardon  me,  and  be  merciful.  I  know  not  where 
I  am,  they  have  made  me  so  perplexed  and  agitated.  How 
will  all  this  end  7— What  shall  I  d?  7  1  am  lost  forever !  I 
know  it." — Then  the  nurse  thus  addressed  him  ^— ' *  Sire, 
be  the  murders  on  those  who  forced  jou  to  order  them ; 
your  majesty  could  not  help  it,  and  since  you  never  con- 
sented, and  now  regret  them,  believe  God  will  never  im- 
pute them  to  you,  and  will  cover  them  with  the  mantle  of 
justice  of  his  Son,  to  whom  alone  you  should  Unk  for  aid. 
Ah  \  for  the  honour  of  GKxi,  let  your  majesty  cease  from  this 
weeping."  Having  said  thb,  she  rose  for  a  handkerchief, 
for  hb  was  drenched  with  tears ;  Charies  baring  taken  it 
from  her,  made  a  sign  that  she  ahould  retire  and  leave  haa 
to  repose.'  ^-^^-^^^^^^  ^y  LjOOgle 
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The  dreadful  narrative  of  the  maMacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew is  detailed  in  the  lustory  of  De  Thou ;  aod  the  tame 
toene  it  painted  in  glowing,  though  in  raitbful  colourf,  by 
Voltaire  in  the  Henriade.--<Chanei^  whose  last  misermble 
■KNnenta  we  come  from  contemplaimg,  when  he  obaerved 
several  fugitive  Huguenots  about  his  palace,  in  the  mor^ 
Mine  afler  the  massacre  of  30,000  of  their  friends,  took  a 
fowling  piece  and  repeatedly  fired  at  them. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  religion  operating,  paihapa  not 
m  a  malignant,  but  oo  a  feeblo  mina ! 

SOT AL  PBOMOTIOn. 

If  the  golden  ^te  of  preferment  is  not  usually  opened  to 
men  of  real  ment,  persons  of  no  worth  have  entered  it  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner. 

Ghevroau  informs  us  that  the  Sultan  Osman  having 
observed  a  gardener  planting  a  cabbage  with  some  pecu- 
£ar  dexterity,  the  manner  so  attracted  his  imperial  eye 
that  he  raised  him  to  an  office  near  his  person,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  he  rewarded  the  planter  ol  cabbages  by  cre- 
aiinff  him  beglerbeg  or  viceroy  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus ! 

Marc  Antony  gave  the  house  of  a  Roman  ctiizen  to  a 
cook,  who  had  prepared  for  him  a  good  supper.  Many 
have  been  raised  to  extraordinary  preferment  oy  capricious 
monarclis  for  the  sake  of  a  jest.  Lewis  XI  promoted  a 
poor  priest  whom  he  found  sleeping  in  the  porch  of  a 
church,  that  the  proverb  might  be  verified,  that  to  lucky 
men  good  fortimes  will  come  even  when  they  are  asleep ! 
Our  Henry  VII  made  a  viceroy  of  Ireland  if  not  for  tne 
sake  of,  at  least  with  a  clench.  When  the  king  was  told 
that  all  Ireland  could  not  rale  the  Ead  of  Kildare,  he  said, 
then  shall  this  earl  rule  all  Ireland. 

It  is  recorded  of  Henry  VIII  that  he  raised  a  servant 
to  a  considerable  dignity,  because  he  had  taken  care  to 
have  a  roasted  boar  prepared  for  him,  when  his  majesty 
happened  to  be  in  the  humour  of  feasting  on  one ;  and  the 
title  of  Suretr-  lot^-court,  in  Leadenhall-street,  was  proba- 
bly derived  from  another  piece  of  magnificence  of  this  mon- 
arch :  the  widow  of  a  Mr  Comwallis  was  rewarded  by  the 
1^  of  a  dissolved  priorv  there  situated,  for  some  JIne pud" 
mng»  wiih  which  she  nad  presented  his  majesty ! 

When  Cardinal  de  Monte  was  elected  pope,  before  he 
Icfl  the  conclave  he  bestowed  a  cardinal's  hat  upon  a  ser- 
vant whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  daily  attentions  he 
paJd  to  his  holiness's  monkev ! 

Louis  Barbier  owed  all  nis  good  fortune  to  the  familiar 
knowledge  he  had  of  Rabelais.  He  knew  his  Rabelais  by 
heart«  This  served  to  introduce  him  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  that  author.  It 
was  for  this  he  gave  him  an  abbey,  and  ne  was  gradually 
promoted  till  he  became  a  cardinal. 

George  Viiliers  was  suddenly  raised  from  a  private 
station,  and  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  by  James 
the  first  merely  for  his  personal  beauty.  Almost  all  the 
favourites  of  James  became  so  from  tlieir  handsomeness. 

M.  De  Ghamillart,  minister  of  France,  owed  his  promo- 
tion merely  to  his  being  the  only  man  who  could  beat 
Louis  Xlv  at  billiards.  He  retired  with  a  pension  after 
ruining  the  finances  of  his  country. 

The  Duke  of  Luines  was  originally  a  country  lad,  who 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  Louis  XIII  then 
young,  by  making  bird-traps  (pi^  grieches)  to  catch  spar- 
rows. It  was  little  expected,  (says  Voltaire,)  that  these 
puerile  amusements  were  to  be  terminated  by  a  moat  san- 

Siinanr  revolution.  De  Luines,  aAer  causing  his  patron 
e  Marshal  of  Ancre  to  be  assassinated,  and  the  queen 
mother  to  be  imprisoned,  raised  himself  to  a  title  aim  the 
juost  tyrannical  power. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  owed  his  promotion  to  an  act  ofgal- 
lantry  to  Clueen  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
owed  his  preferment  to  his  dancing :  Queen  Elizabeth, 
observes  Granger,  with  all  her  sagacity  couM  not  see  the 
future  lord  chancdior  in  the  fine  dancer.  The  same 
writer  says,  *  Nothing  could  form  a  more  curious  eollec- 
tionofmemoirt  than  oiMociofes  of  pre/Vrmsnl.'  CouU  tho 
aecret  histonr  of  great  men  be  traced,  it  would  appear  that 
merit  m  rarely  the  first  step  to  advancement.  It  wodd 
much  oftener  be  found  to  be  owing  to  tttperfidal  quafifica- 
tioQf ,  asd  avail  vicaa* 


Frueif  the  Pint  was  acoislDmed  to  sar,  that  whan 
Ihe  neblas  of  the  kingdom  came  to  court,  they  were  r^ 
Mived  by  the  world  as  so  many  little  htngt ;  that  the  day 
a^  they  wart  only  baheld  at  to  maay^rliiMfl;  but  on 


the  third  day  they  wet  e  merely  considered  at  toi^__ 
gentlanenj  and  were  confounded  among  the  crowd  af 
courtiers. — ^It  was  supposed  that  this  was  dono  with  a  pel* 
ktkal  view  of  humbling  the  proud  tubUHjf  ,*  aad  ibr  chit 


tfaeaf^ 


reas<m  Henry  IV  frequently  said  aloud,  in  the  |^ 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  fVe  an  oU  gtiulemau 

It  is  recorded  of  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain,  that  ww« 
he  exacted  the  most  punctilious  respect  from  the  gramiat^ 
he  saluted  the  ptfumtta.  He  would  never  be  addresaad 
but  on  the  knees;  for  which  he  gave  this  artful  eacose. 
that  as  he  was  of  low  stature,  every  one  would,  have  a(^ 
peared  too  high  for  him.  He  showed  himself  rmrelT  cvea 
to  his  grandees,that  he  might  the  better  support  faia  haai^ 
tiness  and  repress  their  pnde.  He  also  affected  to  apeak 
to  them  by  half  words ;  and  reprimanded  them  if  they  di4 
not  guem  at  the  rest.  In  a  word,  he  omitted  mithiiif  thai 
oould  mortify  ku  nolnlity, 

MODBf  or  SALlTTATIOir,  AHD  AMICABLK  CKMMMamtMM^ 
OBscavED  ur  TAKIODS  HATIOirt. 

When  men  writes  the  philosophical  compiler  <£^UEafr9 
dea  U»age$  et  de»  Coutitmet,*  sdute  each  other  in  an  am»* 
cable  manner,  it  signifies  little  whether  they  move  a  paf 
ticular  part  of  the  lrady,or  practise  a  particular  cereoMoy. 
In  these  actions  there  must  exist  different  customs.  Eveij 
nation  imagines  it  employs  the  most  reasonable  ooes  ;  bat 
all  are  equally  simple,  and  none  are  to  be  treated  aa  ridn 
culous. 

This  infinite  number  of  ceremonies  may  be  redoccd  to 
two  kinds ;  to  reverences  or  salutations ;  and  to  the  toach  at 
some  part  of  the  human  body.  To  bend  and  prostrmo 
one's  self  to  express  sentiments  of  respect,  appears  to  be  a 
natural  motion ;  for  terrified  persons  throw  tnemtelv 
the  earth  when  they  adore  mvisible  beings :  and  t 
fectionate  touch  of  the  person  they  salute  is  an  < 
jof  tenderness. 

As  nations  decline  from  their  ancient  simplicity,  much 
farce  and  grimace  are  introduced.  Supetatitioo,  the 
manners  of  a  |ieople,  and  their  situation,  inflm 
modes  of  saluUtion ;  as  may  be  observed  from  the  ii 
we  collect. 

Modes  of  salutation  have  sometimes  very  difTerent  c 
acters,  and  it  is  no  uninteresting  speculation  to  exai 
their  shades.  Many  display  a  refinement  of  delii 
while  others  are  remarkable  for  their  almplictty  o 
their  sensibility.  In  general,  however,  thev  are  freqocntly 
the  same  in  the  infancy  of  nationa,  and  in  more  pot* 
ished  societies.  Respect,  humility,  fear,  and  esteem, 
are  expremed  much  in  a  timilar  manner,  for  these  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  organization  of  the  body. 

These  demonstrations  become  in  lime  only  empty 
civilities  which  signify  nothing ;  we  shall  notice  what  they 
were  originally,  without  reflecting  on  what  they  are. 

The  first  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  ol  aalatatkm ; 
they  know  no  reverences  or  other  complhneata,  or  they 
despise  and  disdain  them.  The  Greenlanders  laush  '  * 
they  see  an  European  uncover  his  head,awl  bead  ma 
before  him  whom  he  calls  his  superior. 

The  Islanders,near  the  Philtpp'mea,take  the  hand  or  foot 
of  him  they  salute,  and  with  it  they  gently  nib  their  face. 
The  Laplaoders  apply  their  nose  strongly  against  that  of 
the  person  they  salute.  Dampier  says,  that  at  New 
Guinea'they  are  sausfied  to  pot  on  their  heada  the  leaves 
of  trees,  which  have  ever  passed  for  symbob  of  fneadship 
and  peace.    This  is  at  least  a  picturesiioe  salute. 

Other  aalutatioos  are  very  incommodiodt  and  paiofbl ;  it 
requiret  great  practice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  poUie  ia  aa 
bland  situated  m  the  straits  ofthe  Sound.  Hootnsaa  teflt 
us  they  saluted  him  in  this  grotesque  manner :    'Tk«y 

'  ed  hb  left  foot,  which  they  passed  fftntly  over  the 
jt  leg,  and  from  thmce  over  hb  faee.'  The  iahabitaatt 
the  Philippines  use  a  moat  oomplez  attitade  ;  tbey 
bend  their  body  very  low.place  their  hands  on  their  cheeha^ 
and  raise  at  the  same  time  one  foot  in  the  air  with  their 
kneebent« 

An  Ethiopian  takes  the  rohe  of  another,  and  tfoaic 
aboat  hb  own  waiat.  to  that  he  leavea  hw  frieiid  halfaaa* 
cd.  Thb  costom  of  imdressuw  on  thett  oocatfcmt  taken 
other  formt;  tometimet  wma  pwee  themtelf  tt  aake^l  be* 
lore  the  person  whom  they  salute ;  it  b  to  show  the* 
hmaility,  and  that  they  are  on  worthy  of  anaearinir  ia  hm 
pretenoa.  Thb  was  practised  before  Sir  Joseph  BaaJt«, 
when  he  reeeivedtlie  visit  of  two  female  OtaheitaBt.  Thar 
innocent  timplicity,  no  doabt,  did  Bot  appear  hi 

*•  •»"  "f*"  "**imzed  by  CjOOg  le 
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tiwf  obIj  ondrea  pwtJdlT.    Th«  Japuiene 
«}?  tike  off  &  iUpper  :   the  people  of  Arracan  their  san- 
di{g  ia  the  itreec,  and  tiieir  Btockinga  in  the  home, 
la  Ae  iwugreia  of  time  it  appear*  Mnrile  to  unoorer 
"    The  fsraadees  of  Spam  claim  the  right  of  appearw 


iig  corartd  bdore  rhe  kins,  to  show-that  they  are  not  to 
■och  nhjected^o  Urn  as  uie  rest  of  the  nation ;  and  (this 
vtiler  tndy  oheerreii  (we  may  remark  that  the  Enili$k 
in  aoi  OBOom  their  bends  eo  much  aa  the  other  nationi  of 
Eora^.  Bfr  Hobhouse  ebaenrea,  that  micorering  the 
head,  with  the  Turks,  is  a  mark  of  indecent  familiarity ; 
in  tkir  aosqaes  the  Franks  must  keep  their  hats  on.  The 
Jeviih  COMB  of  wenrtng  their  hats  in  their  synagogues  is, 
donyM  the  msM  oriental  custom. 

Li  a  eod  there  is  not  a  nation,  obaenres  the  hmnorons 
Mmnipt,  even  to  the  people  who  when  they  salute  tarn 
tbeir  hscks  on  their  friends,  but  that  can  be  justified  in 

ITw  Bflgroes  aro  loTers  of  lodieroos  actions,  and  hence 
iD  tbeir  ceremonies  seem  farcical.  The  greater  part  puU 
lbs  fa^rt  till  they  crack.  SnelgraTe  gives  an  odd  repre- 
amtatioa  of  the  embassjr  which  Uie  king  of  Dah<miy  sent 
to  ban.  The  oereooonies  of  salutation  consisted  m  the 
MM  nficuhMS  eontortiona.  When  two  negro  monarcbs 
not,  tbey  embrace  in  snapping  three  times  the  middle 

Barbanms  natioas  Irecpiently  imprint  on  their  saluta- 
lioai  the  dispoMttons  of  their  character.  When  the  inhfr- 
faitastfl  of  Carmena  (says  Atheneus)  woukl  show  a  peco- 
inr  nark  of  esteem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and  presented 
Car  The  heverace  of  their  frivnd  the  blood  as  it  issued.  The 
Franks  tore  the  hair  from  their  head,  and  presented  it  to 
lite  person  they  saluted.  The  slave  cut  his  hair,  and 
offered  it  to  his  master. 

The  Chinese  are  singularly  affected  in  their  personal 
civSiiefl.  They  even  calculate  the  number  of  their  reve- 
rences. These' are  the  most  remarkable  postures.  The 
men  more  their  hands  in  an  affectionate  manner,  while 
tbey  are  joinod  together  on  the  breast,  and  bow  their  head 
a  Ixtde.  If  they  respect  a  person,  they  raise  their  hands 
I  tnd  then  lower  them  to  the  earth  in  bending  the 
If  two  persons  meet  aAer  a  long  separation,  they 
i  &J1  on  their  ioiees  and  bend  the  face  to  the  earth,  and 
(hii  ceremony  they  repeat  two  or  three  times.  Surely 
we  may  differ  here  wiui  the  sentiment  of  Montaigne,  and 
ooglMi  tbis  ceremony  to  be  ridiculous.  It  arises  from 
tbeir  nstiooal  affeeUUon.  They  substitute  artificial  cere- 
moniea  fbr  aatnral  actions. 

Tbeir  expresnons  mean  as  fittle  as  their  ceremonies. 
If  a  Chinese  ia  asked  how  he  finds  himself  in  health  ?  He 
mswen,  Foy  weff ;  Ihanlu  to  ymtr  abuiuUmtfdUity.  If 
the?  wooU  ten  a  man  that  he  looks  well,  they  say,  jProt- 
^f^» psntod on yonr/aoe ;  or,  Few idr  amwmieeiycur 

Uyw  render  them  any  servwe,  they  say,  My  thanks 
AaS  he  mmertaL  If  you  praise  them,  they  answer.  How 
fUllimtofeniudtnnfidroftDhatffoutayoffiu?  If 
TOO  dbie  with  them,  they  tell  you  at  parting,  fre  haoe  not 
trtud  ym  wkk  tufideni  diatmetkm.  The  various  titles 
they  in?mt  for  each  other  it  wouU  be  nnpossible  to  trans- 
kie. 

It  b  to  be  observed  that  all  these  answersare  prescribed 
br  the  CUoese  ritual,  or  Academy  of  Compliments. 
There,  are  determined  the  number  of  bows;  the  expres- 
noutohe  eoiployed ;  the  genuflexions,  and  the  faiclina- 
tMsi  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or  leA  hand ;  the 
wataliom  of  the  master  before  the  chair  where  the  stran- 
|er  u  to  be  seated,  fbr  he  salutes  it  most  profoundly,  and 
vipei  the  dost  away  with  the  skirts  of  his  robe;  all  these 
md  ether  things  are  noticed,  even  to  the  silent  gestures 
?T  »aidi  joo  are  entreated  to  eater  the  house.  The 
WW  ^  rf  people  are  equally  nice  in  these  nonctirios ; 
w  inbaaaidovs  pass  forty  days  in  practismg  them  before 
wT.Memhledte  appear  at  court.  A  tribunal  of  cei«. 
■WW  hm  been  srsetsd ;  and  every  day  very  odd  de. 
?y.w  iMed,  to  wUeh  the  Chinese  most  religioosly 


•  Uiue. 

MM 


The  maAiof  hoBonr  are  fivquently  arbitrary;  to  be 
■">[Jd,  wtt  M  M  a  mark  of  repose  and  familJarity :  lo 
""J"}.  Ottt  of  rasped.  There  are  countries,  however, 
■■tnpriBBM  wtn  only  be  addressed  by  persons  who 
in  i^sl,  and  it  is  flonsnisrsd  as  a  favour  to  be  jMrmitted 
"«Mlm  their  presence.    This  custom  prevails  m  des. 


their  bodies  with  their  genius;  his  presence  must  lay 
those  who  behold  him  prostrate  on  the  earth :  be  desires 
no  eagerness,  no  attenuon,  he  would  only  inspire  terror. 

■iirovLAniTns  or  wax. 

War  kindles  enthusiasm,  and  therefore  occasions  strango 
laws  and  customs.  We  may  observe  in  it  whatever  i« 
most  noble  and  heroic  mixed  with  what  is  most  strange 
and  wiM.  We  collect  facts,  and  the  reader  most  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

They  frequently  condemned  at  Carthage  their  generab 
to  die  aAer  an  unfortunate  canapaign,  although  they  were 
accused  of  no  other  fauh.  We  read  in  Du  Halae  that 
Captain  Mancheou,  a  Chinese,  was  convicted  of  giving 
battle  without  obtaining  a  complete  victor]^  and  Ite  was 
punished. — With  such  a  perspective  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  battle  generals  will  become  mtrenid,  and  exert  theai> 
selves  as  much  as  possible,  and  this  n  aU  that  is  wanted. 

When  the  savages  of  New  France  take  flight,  tbey  pile 
the  wounded  in  baskets,  where  they  are  hound  and  conied 
down  as  we  do  children,  in  swaddling  clothes. — If  they 
ihouM  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
they  would  exnire  in  the  midst  of  tormenui.  It  is  better 
therefi>re  that  the  vanquished  should  carry  them  away  in 
any  manner,  though  frequently  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
Kves. 

The  Spartsns  were  not  allowed  to  combat  often  with 
the  same  enemy.  They  wished  not  to  inure  these  to  bau 
tie ;  and  if  their  enemies  revolted  frequently,  they  wero 
accustomed  to  exterminate  them. 

The  governors  of  the  Scythian  provinces  gave  annually 
a  feast  to  those  who  had  valiantly,  with  then*  own  hands, 
despatched  their  enemies.  The  skulls  of  the  vanquished 
served  for  their  cups ;  and  the  quantity  of  wine  they  were 
allowed  to  drink  was  proportioned  to  the  number  of  skulls 
they  possessed.  The  youth,  who  could  not  yet  boast  of 
such  martial  exploits,  contemplated  distantly  the  solemn 
feojt,  without  being  admitted  to  approach  it.  This  insti- 
tution formed  courageous  warriors. 

War  has  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  has 
occasioned  them  to  form  horrible  ideas  or  rirtue.  When 
the  Portuguese  attacked  Madrid^  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V, 
the  courtezans  of  that  city  were  desirous  of  displaying 
their  patriotic  zeal :  those  who  were  most  convinced  of  the 
envenomed  slate  of  their  body  perfumed  themselves,  and 
went  by  night  lo  the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  the  ccMisequence 
was  that  m  less  than  three  weeks  there  were  more  than 
six  thousand  Portuguese  disabled  with  venereal  maladies, 
and  the  creator  part  died. 

Men  nave  frequently  fallen  into  unpardonable  contra^ 
dictions,  in  attempting  to  make  principles  and  laws  meet 
which  could  never  agree  with  each  other.  The  Jews  suf« 
fered  themselves  to  be  attacked  without  defending  them- 
selves on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  the  Romans  profitnd  by 
these  pious  scruples.  The  council  of  Trent  ordered  the 
body  «  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  had  fixight  against 
the  Pope,  to  be  dog  up,  as  if  the  head  of  the  church  was 
not  as  much  subjected  to  war  as  otheis,  since  he  ia  a  tem- 
poral prince. 

Pope  Nicholas,  in  his  answer  to  the  Bulgarians,  forbids 
them  to  make  war  in  Lent,  unless,  he  prudently  adds, 
there  be  an  urgent  necessity. 

riRB,  AHD  TRK  OBIOIIT  OF  TOB-WOnxS. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  a  liule  essay 
on  this  subject  ia  sufficiently  curious;  the  fiiUovring  con« 
tain  the  facts  :— 

Fire- works  were  not  known  to  antiquity.  It  ia  certainly 
a  modem  invention.  If  ever  the  ancients  employed  fires 
at  theii  festivals,  it  was  only  for  religious  purposes. 

Fire,  in  primeval  ages,  was  a  symbol  of  respect,  or  an 
instrument  of  terror.  In  both  these  ways  God  manifested 
himself  to  man.  In  the  holy  writings  he  compares  him- 
self sometimes  to  an  ardent  fire,  to  display  his  holiness 
and  his  purity ;  sometimes  he  renders  himself  visible  un- 
der  the  tbrro  of  a  burning  bush,  to  express  himself  to  be  as 
formidable  as  a  devouring  fire :  agam,  he  rains  sulphur : 
and  often,  before  he  speaks,  he  attracts  the  attentioD  or 
the  multitude  by  flashes  of  lightning. 

Fve  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  several  idolaters  i 
the  Platonists  confounded  it  with  the  heavens,  and  eon* 
sidered  it  as  the  divine  intelligence.  Sometimss  it  is  a 
symbol  of  i     '  '^   ' 

ourselves) 
and  r" 


"m  ■  their  prasencn.  This  custom  prevails  m  des>  lymbol  of  maiesty.— Ood  walked  (if  we  may  so  exprssi 
J*(ie  enmries!  a  dsspoC  cannot  suffer  without  dkgusC  ourselves)  with  has  people,  preceded  by  a  pillar  ef  irsx 
«<lMitadf|marhCiMb9Scts;  ha  b  pleased  tcTlMmd  I  tad  the monarehs of  Asia, nooordrng  to Heradstw, •«•[ 
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mtiidad  th«t  lach  ennnu  of  their  ouyesty  sboald  b«  cmr- 
ried  before  them.  These  fires,  according  to  Ctuinius 
Curtiiis,  were  considered  as  hdy  and  eternali  and  were 
carried  at  the  bead  of  their  armies  on  little  altars  of  silver, 
in  the  midst  of  the  magi  who  accompanied  them  and  sang 
their  hymns. 

Fire  was  also  a  symbol  of  majesty  amongst  the  Romans ; 
and  if  it  was  used  by  them  in  toeir  festi?an,  it  was  rather 
employed  for  the  ceremonies  of  religion  than  ibr  a  pcicaliar 
mark  of  their  rejoicings.  Fire  was  always  held  to  be 
most  proper  and  holy  for  sacrifices ;  in  this  the  Pagans  imi- 
tated the  Helwews.  The  fire  so  carefully  preserved  by 
the  Vesials  was  probably  an  imitation  of  that  which  fell 
fron  heaven  on  the  victim  offered  bj  Aaron,  and  long  after- 
wards religiotffely  kept  up  by  the  priests.  Servius,  one  of 
the  seven  kings  of  Rome,  commaiided  a  great  fire  of  straw 
to  be  kindled  m  the  public  place  of  every  town  in  Italy  to 
consecrate  for  repose  a  certain  day  in  seed-time,  or  sowmg. 

The  Greeks  lighted  lamps  at  a  certain  feast  held  in  h^ 
nour  of  Minerva,  who  gave  them  oil;  of  Vulcan,  who  was 
the  inventor  of  lamps ;  and  of  Prometheus,  who  had  ren- 
dered them  service  by  the  fire  which  he  had  stolen  firom 
heaven.    Another  feast  to  Bacchus  was  celebrated  by  a 

Cd  nocturnal  illumination,  in  which  wine  was  poured 
profusely  to  all  passengers.  A  feast  in  memory  of 
Ceres,  who  sought  so  long  in  the  darkness  of  bell  for  net 
daughter,  was  kept  by  burning  a  number  of  torches. 

Glreat  illuminations  were  made  in  various  other  meet- 
ings; particularly  in  the  Secular  Ganges,  which  lasted 
three  whole  nights ;  and  so  carefully  were  they  kept  up, 
that  these  nights  h»d  no  darkness. 

In  all  their  rejoicings  the  ancients  indeed  used  fires,  but 
thej  were  intended  merek  to  bum  their  sacrifices,  and 
which,  as  the  generality  of  them  were  performed  at  night, 
the  illuminations  served  to  give  light  to  the  ceremonies. 

Artificial  fires  were  indeed  frequently  used  by  them,  but 
not  in  public  rejoicings :  like  us,  they  employed  them  ibr 
military  purposes;  but  we  use  them  likewise  successfully 
for  our  decorations  and  amusement. 

From  the  latest  times  of  paganism  to  the  early  ages  of 
Christianitv,  we  can  but  rarely  quote  instances  of  fire 
lighted  up  for  other  purposes,  in  a  public  form,  than  for  the 
ceremomes  of  religion;  illuminations  were  made  at  the 
baptism  of  princes,  as  a  symbol  of  that  life  of  light  in  which 
they  were  going  to  enrer  by  faiih  ;  or  at  the  tombs  of  mar- 
tyrs, to  light  ihem  during  the  watchings  of  the  night.  All 
tnese  were  abolished  from  the  various  abuses  they  intro- 
duced. 

We  only  trace  the  rise  of  /eiur  de  jaie,  or  fire  works, 

Sven  merely  for  amusing  spectacles  to  delight  the  eye,  to 
c  epochs  of  the  inventum  of  powder  and  cannon,  at  the 
dose  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  these  two  inven- 
tions, doubtless,  whose  effects  furnished  the  idea  of  all 
those  machines  and  artifices  which  form  the  charms  c^ 
these  fires. 

To  the  Florentines  and  the  Siennese  are  we  indebted 
not  only  for  the  preparation  of  powder  with  other  ingredi- 
ents to  amuse  the  eyes,  but  also  for  the  invention  of  eleva- 
ted machines  and  decorations  adapted  to  augment  the  plea- 
sure of  the  spectacle.  They  began  their  attempts  at  the 
leasts  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Assumption,  on 
wooden  edifices,  which  they  adorned  with  paintea  statues, 
from  whose  mouth  and  eyes  issued  a  beautiful  fire.  Cal- 
jot  has  engraven  numerous  specimens  of  the  pageants, 
triumphs,  and  processions,  under  a  great  variety  of  gro- 
tesque forms  ;---dragons,  swans,  eagles,  &o,  which  were 
built  up  large  enough  to  carry  many  persons,  while  they 
ynmited  forth  the  most  amusing  fire-work. 

This  use  passed  from  Florence  to  Rome,  where,  at  the 
creation  of  ine popes,  they  displayed  illimiaations of hand- 
grenadoes,  tlimwn  from  the  height  of  a  castle.  Pyrotech- 
fuci  from  that  time  have  become  an  art,  which,  in  the  de- 
gree the  inventors  have  displayed  ability  in  combining  the 
powers  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  have  pro- 
duced a  number  of  beautiful  effects,  which  even  give  plea- 
sure to  those  who  read  the  descriptions  without  Mving  be- 
held them. 

A  pleasing  account  of  decorated  fire-works  is  given  in 
the  Secret  Memoirs  of  France.  In  August,  1764,  Torre, 
an  Italian  artist,  obtained  permission  to  exhibit  a  pyrotech- 
nic operation.— The  Parisians  admired  the  variety  of  the 
colours,  and  the  ingenious  forms  of  his  fire.  But  this  first 
exhibition  was  disturbed  by  the  populace,  as  well  as  by  the 
apparent  danger  of  the  fire,  although  it  was  displayed  oo 
<be  Boulevardi.    In  October  it  was  repeated :  and  proper 


precautions  having  been  taken,  they  admirad  the  benoif 
of  the  fire,  without  fearing  it.  These  artificial  fires  wn 
described  as  having  been  rapidly  and  splendidly  tnwcnlad. 
The  exhibition  closied  with  a  transparent  triumpbal  uck| 
i  and  a  curtain  illuminated  by  the  same  fire,  adDiirmUj  a» 
hibiting  the  palace  of  Pluto. — ^Around  the  i  iJninws, 
zas  were  inscribed,  supported  by  Cupids,  with  other  I 
ful  embelishmenls.  Among  these  little  pieces  of  | 
appeared  the  following  one,  wkidi  ingmiouriy  uyw 
a  more  perfect  exhibition ; 

Les  vents,  les  frimais,  les  orsges, 

Eteindrom  ces  feuY,  pour  un  lems: 
Mais,  ainsi  que  les  fleurs,  avec  plus  d*avaaMi9D» 
lis  lenaiuront  dans  \4  priniems. 


The  ley  gale,  the  falling  snow. 

Extinction  to  these  fires  shall  bring ; 
But,  like  the  flowerr,  with  brighter  gk»w. 

They  shall  renew  their  charms  in  spring. 
The  exhibition  was  greatly  improved,  acoordinc  to  this 
promise  of  the  artist.  His  subject  was  chosen  wtth  isiKh 
felicity :  it  was  a  represeiUation  of  the  fcrges  of  Vuleaa 
under  Mount  Etna.  The  interior  of  the  mount  discos* 
ered  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops.  Venus  was  seen  to  de- 
scend, and  demand  of  her  consort  armour  for  JEnees.^ 
Opposite  to  this  was  seen  the  palace  of  VulcAn,  which 
presented  a  deep  and  brilliant  perspective.  The  laboon 
of  the  Cyclops  produced  numberiess  very  happy  oomlMnai* 
tions  of  artificisJ  fires.  The  public  with  pleasinc  estoi^ 
ishment  beheki  the  effects  of  the  volcano,  so  nmnirehly 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  these  fires.  At  another  eatertaiiH 
ment  ho  sratified  the  public  with  a  representation  cf  Or- 
pheus SAdEury  dice  in  hell;  many  striking  dr 
occasioned  a  marvellous  illusion.  Whatsabjc 
could  be  more  analogous  to  this  kind  of  fire  7  And  let 
me  ask,  what  is  the  reason  we  do  not  see  these  utifidal 
fires  display  more  brilliant  effects  in  London  ?  Whet  Bsa 
of  taste  can  be  gratified  with  stars,  wheels,  and  roekeu  f 

THX  BIBLB  PROHIBITED  AITD  IMPSOTKD. 

The  following  are  the  espress  isordf  contained  in  the  re- 
gulation of  the  popes  to  pronibit  the  use  of  the  BiUe. 

*  As  it  is  manifest  by  eagMrienos,  that  if  the  uss  of  tbs 
holy  writers  is  permitted  m  the  vulgar  tongue  mors  evil 
than  profit  will  arise,  because  of  the  temerity  of  naaii ;  it 
is  for  this  reason  all  bibles  are  prohibited  {fnkibemlm  Bi' 
Uia)  with  all  their  ports,  whether  they  be  prmtcd  or  written, 
in  whatever  vulgar  language  soever ;  as  also  are  prohibited 
all  summaries  or  abridgments  of  bibles,  or  any  hooks  of 
the  holy  writings,  although  they  should  only  be  historical, 
and  that  in  whatever  vulgar  tongue  they  be  written.' 

It  is  there  also  said,  <  That  the  reading  the  bibles  of  esAs- 
/te  editon  may  l>e  permitted  to  those  by  whose  perosal  or 
power  the  faith  ma^  be  spread,  and  who  will  not  critteHv 
It.  But  this  Dermisrion  is  not  to  be  granted  without  an  ex- 
press order  ol  the  6isAop,  or  the  m^Maifsr,  with  the  edesos 
of  the  cttTote  and  oonfeamr;  and  their  permission  nnnt 
first  be  bad  in  vniAng,  And  he  who,  without  psimiissisi, 
presumes  to  read  the  holy  writings,  or  to  have  them  in  bis 
pofsesnon,  shall  not  be  abmUvcd  of  his  sins  befive  he  first 
shall  have  returned  the  bible  to  his  bishop.' 

A  Spanish  author  says,  that  if  a  person  sboold  come  to 
his  bishop  to  ask  for  leave  to  read  the  bibUf  with  the  best 
intention,  the  bishop  should  answer  him  from  Matthew, 
ch.  XX,  ver.  80,  *  Fotc  Jbisio  set  leftaf  yes  aide.'  And  indeed, 
he  observes,  the  nature  of  this  demand  indicntcs  en  htre- 
tieal  diepotxtum. 

The  reading  of  the  bible  was  prohibited  by  Henry  VIII, 
except  by  those  who  occupied  high  offices  m  the  stats ;  a 
noble  lady  or  gentlewoman  might  jread  it  in  *  their  gaiden 
or  orcharo,'  or  other  retired  places ;  but  men  and  wonisn 
in  the  lower  ranks  were  positively  forbidden  to  rand  it,  sr 
to  have  it  read  to  them. 

Dr  Franklin,  in  his  own  Life,  has  pieservsd  a  singohr 
anecdote  of  the  biUs  being  prohibited  in  Sncland  in  the 
time  of  our  true  Catholic  Mary.  His  famify  had  then 
eariy  eroltraced  the  reformation ;  <  They  had  an  Enffth 
bible,  and  to  conceal  it  the  more  securely,  they  ooneeivsd 
the  project  of  fastening  it  open  with  pack-thrands  aeroan 
the  leaves,  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  a  dossi^Rooi !  When 
my  mndfather  wished  to  read  to  his  family,  hs  testveed 
the  lid  of  the  close-stool  upon  bis  knees,  and  pasasd  the 
leaves  from  one  side  to  the  othefi,  which  were  ,heU  doera 
on  eachbythepackthren^g 
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I  tiie  door  to  ghre  notiee  if  be  mw  tn  officer  of  the 
I  Coort  make  bb  appeennee;  in  that  caee  tho  lid 
Mf  iMiored  to  ils  plaoe,  with  the  bible  concealed  under 
iiasbaiM«.> 

I  than  leave  the  reader  to  make  hie  own  refleetionaon 
int.  Heoiayineditatoon  whatthe 
f  iirobablj  mild  AoM  done,  bad  not 
ahumoorto  aboeethe  pope,  and 
WfiB  a  Befenantion.  It  would  be  coriooe  to  aketch  an 
aoooonl  of  the  9ro(«iUe  eitoation  of  Eunft  at  the  preaent 
mientihad  the  pontifiii  preeenred  the  eingular  power  of 
wbkb  iheyhadpoeeeeied  tbemeelYee. 

Ita|ipMn  by  an  act  dated  in  1516,  that  in  thoae  daja  the 
bible  wMcaUed BibBotheea,  thatia^  MipAaaim,  <Ac  Ii6- 
rary.  Tho  word  libniy  wae  limited  in  iu  eigniBcation 
then  to  the  faibbeal  writinge ;  no  other  hooka,  compared 
with  the  holy  wrilinga,  appear  to  hare  been  worthy  to 
taak  with  them,  or  oonetitoto  what  we  call  a  library. 

We  hare  had  aereral  remarkable  attempta  to  re-oompoee 
Ihe  bible;  Dr  Geddee's  veraion  ia  aridly  literal,  and  often 
hidkrogB  by  ita  rolnrity ;  but  the  ibllowiiv  attempta  are 
ofa  terv  doerent  kind.  Sebastian  CoftiOon,  who  aftep- 
vifdi  chaafed  hie  name  to  CSaeCciKeii,  with  hie  aocoetomed 
aflectation  relerrinf  to  Ca«Ca<M,the  fimntainofthe  Moeea 
— 4ook  a  very  extraordinarT  libertv  with  thesaered  wriiingi. 
He  fancied  he  could  give  tno  worid  a  more  claeaical  version 
of  ihe  bible,  and  lor  this  purpoee  introduced  phrases  and 
•atire  sentencee  firom  promne  writers  into  the  text  of  hdv 
writ.  His  whole  style  is  finically  quaint,  overloaded  wila 
prvtiiiietMe,  and  alllbe  oraaments of  false  tasto.  Of  the 
Boble  mm^iatj  of  the  scriptures  he  seems  not  to  have  had 
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r  Pere  Burruyer  is  more  estraordina^ 
I  PmpU  de  Dim,  he  has  reoomposed 
J  he  would  have  written  aTaahionable  novel.- 
Wkk  abewd  re6nement  he  conceives  that  the  ereat  legis- 
lator «f  the  Hebrews  is  too  barren  in  his  deecnptions,  too 
ooodse  in  the  evenfa  he  records,  nor  is  carefiil  to  enrich 
hn  history  by  pleasing  reflections  and  mtereeting  conversa- 
iion-pi«oes,  and  hurriee  on  the  catastrophes,  by  which 
ncuM  heooMte  nnieh  entertahunc  matter;  as  for  instance, 
m  the  loves  of  Jonsph  and  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  Moees  u 
very  dry  and  condee,  which,  however,  our  Pere  Berruyer 
is  not.  His  histories  of  Joseph,  and  of  Kins  David,  are 
rehshiog  norsels,  and  were  devoured  eagerrjr  in  all  the 
boodoin  of  Perk.  Take  a  specimen  of  the  style.  <  Jo- 
Kph  conbined  with  a  regularity  of  features,  and  a  brilliant 
eooplexieo,  an  air  of  the  noblest  dignity ;  all  which  contri- 
buted  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  in  Egypt.' 
At  length  *die  declares  her  nassioOj  and  preesed  him  to 
aaswer  ber.  It  never  entered  her  mmd  that  the  advances 
eft  woBsn  of  her  rank  couU  ever  be  rejected.  Joeepb 
>ifir«  eidy  replied  to  all  her  wisbm  by  his  cold  embaraae- 
Mti.  Sihe  wouM  not  yet  give  him  up.  In  vain  he  flies 
nn  her:  ibe  was  too  pasmoaate to  waste  even  the  nx^ 


Ml  of  his  astonishment.'  This  food  father,  however, 
m  ample  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Patriarch  Ja(H>b. 
He  offers  to  lerve  Laban  seven  years  for  Rachel.  •  No- 
thinx  » too  much,'  cries  the  venerable  novelist,  <  when  one 
tmllylovMf  and  this  admirable  obeervation  he  confirms 
^the  faeUity  with  which  the  obliging  Rachel  allows  Leah 
Mr  one  night  to  her  husband!  In  this  manner  the  patri- 
Y^  *^  "■»'•  to  speak  in  the  tone  of  the  tenderest 
»ven ;  Jinkth  is  a  Parisian  ooouetto,  Holofemee  ie  rude  as 
a  QcTMu  baron;  and  their  dialogues  are  tedious  with  aH 
JM reciprocal  poiitesee  of  metaphysical  French  lovers! 
j^Me  m  the  desert,  it  was  observed,  is  prscisely  as  po- 
me m  Pere  Berruyer  addressing  his  class  at  the  uni- 
^ty.  One  caaaoc  but  smile  at  Ihe  following  expres- 
■mm:  '  By  the  easy  manner  in  which  God  performed  mi- 
^w«i  one  might  easily  perceive  they  coat  no  effort.' 
jvhen  he  has  narrated  an '  Adventure  of  the  Patriarchs, 
he  proeeodi,  <  Aftsr  such  an  extraordinary,  or  curious,  or 
Memting  adventure,  tec.'  Thie  good  father  had  caugte 
mjuguasnof  tho  beau  monde,  but  with  such  perfect 
■■Mwiy  that,  in  empfoying  k  on  sacred  hisUiry  he  was 
■*•*«•  of  the  lodieroos  he  was  vrriting. 

AQelhic  badiop  transtaied  the  ecriptnres  mtotheGothic 
««nr ,  but  omitted  the  Book  of  Kikgo  !  lest  the  leors, 
Vy  to  MKh  is  there  recorded,  shouM  increase  their 
■»^  to  flghthig,  already  too  prevalent.  Jortin  no- 
gHthncartntod  copy  of  the  bible  in  hU  Remarks  en 
■^^MiealHistovyr 

Aithe  Bais,in  Bwny  pvti,  eonsista  merdy  of  hietorical 
»<taini,indM  too  mmiy  exhibil  a  detail  of  oOsMiva 
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ones,  it  has  often  occurred  to  the  lathers  of  fkmilies,  t0 
well  as  the  popaa,  to  prohibit  its  general  reading.  Areb> 
bishop  Tillotson  formed  a  design  of  purifying  toe  histori* 
cal  parts.  Since  some  have  given  us  n,  family  Sfuhpotn, 
it  were  deeirabie  that  the  same  spirit  would  present  on 
with  a/Vamly  BibU, 

oBinw  or  THx  MATniaLS  of  wmimra. 

From  the  *  Literary  History  of  France,'  by  the  learned 
Benedictmes,  I  have  collected  the  chief  materials  of  thn 
present  article.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  subsli* 
tutee  for  paper  befbra  its  discovery. 

When  men  had  not  yet  discovered  the  art  of  reoordin| 
evento  by  writing,  they  planted  trees,  erected  rude  altara^ 
or  heaps  of  stone,  as  remembrances  of  past  events.  Her* 
cules  probably  could  not  wpto  when  he  fixed  hia  fbmoaf 
pillars. 

Tbo  most  andent  mode  of  writmg  was  on  bnekt,  tUoa, 
and  oyflfcTisMb,  and  on  Is6les  of  alone;  afterwards  on 
pialet  of  various  materials,  on  ivory ,  on  barkt  of  trees,  on 
leoMS  of  trees.* 

Engraving  memorable  events  on  hard  substances,  it  haa 
been  prettily  obaerved,  waa  giving,  as  it  were  speech  to 
rocks  and  metals.  In  the  book  of  Job  mention  is  made  of 
writinc  on  atom,  on  rodb,  and  on  sheets  of  lead.  It  Waa 
on  toMes  of  stone  that  Moses  received  the  law  written  by 
the  finser  of  God  himself.  Heeiod's  works  were  written 
on  leaden  tables :  lead  was  used  for  writing,  and  rolled  up 
like  a  cylinder,  as  Pliny  states.  Montlaucon  notices  a  very 
ancient  book  of  eisbt  leaden  leaves,  which  on  the  baoK 
had  ringa  fastened  oy  a  small  leaden  rod  to  keep  them  to* 
gether.  They  afterwards  engraved  on  bronxe :  the  laws 
of  the  Cretans  were  on  brunxe  ubies,  the  Romani  etched 
their  pubfic  records  on  brass.  The  speech  of  Claudius, 
enirraved  on  plates  of  bronze,  is  yet  preserved  in  the  town- 
hall  of  Lyons,  m  France.  Several  bronxe  tables,  with 
Etruscan  characters,  have  been  dug  up  in  Tuacany.  Tho 
Treaties  between  the  Romano,  Spartans,  and  the  Jewa 
were  written  on  brass;  and  eetatee,  lor  better  securityi 
were  made  over  on  this  enduring  metal.  In  many  cabineta 
may  be  found  the  diacharges  of  aoldiers,  written  on  copper- 
plates. This  custom  has  been  discovered  in  India ;  a  bill 
of  reoiTment  on  copper  bas  been  dug  up  near  Bengal^ 
dated  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Chnst. 

Among  these  early  inventiona  many  were  aingularly 
rude,  and  miserable  eubetitutes  for  a  better  material.  In 
the  shepherd  state  thev  wrote  their  aongs,  with  thorns  and 
awb  on  straps  of  leather,  which  they  wound  round  theif 
crooks.  The  Icelandera  appear  to  have  scratched  their 
mneot  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics  on  walls ;  and  Olof,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  Sagas,  ouilt  a  large  house,  on  the  bulks 
and  spars  of  which  he  had  ensravcclthe  history  of  his  own 
and  more  ancient  times;  whle  another  northern  hero  ap- 

Kars  to  have  had  nothing  better  than  his  own  chair  and 
d  to  perpetuate  his  own  heroic  acU  on.  At  the  town- 
ball,  in  Hanover,  are  kept  twelve  wooden  boards,  overiaid 
with  bees'-wax,  on  which  are  written  the  names  of  owners 
of  houses,  but  not  the  names  of  streets.  These  woodem 
numuoaripte  most  have  existed  before  I4S3,  when  Hanover 
was  first  divided  into  streete.  Such  manuscripts  may  bo 
found  in  pubKc  collections.  This  exhibits  a  very  cunoua. 
and  the  rudest  state  oteodetv.  The  same  event  occurred 
among  t^M  ancient  Arabs,  who,  accordios  to  the  history  of 
MalHMnet,  seem  to  have  taken  the  snouUer-booes  of 
sheep,  on  which  they  carved  remarkable  evente  with  a 
knife,  and  after  tyin|;  them  with  a  string  they  hung  theso 
chromcles  op  in  their  cabinets. 

The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  whicb  the  Romans  chief- 
ly copied  from  the  Grecian  code  were,  after  they  had  been 
approved  by  the  people,  engraven  on  bram ;  ibey  were 
melted  by  ughtning,  which  struck  the  capitol  and  coo- 

.  e  SpedmeiM  of  rooet  of  theee  modes  of  writing  nur  be  seen 
In  the  British  Museum.  No.  S478,  in  the  Slosnian  library,  is 
a  Nabob's  letter,  on  a  pleee  of  berk  about  two  yarls  kmg,  and 
richly  ornamented  wUi  gold.  No.  ftUT,  ie  a  book  of  Mexican 
hieroglyphics  painted  on  bark.  In  the  aame  collectton  are 
various  spbdee,  many  fVDm  the  Malabar  ooeat  and  the  Eaaa 
The  latter  writings  are  chiefly  on  leavea.  There  are  oeverat 
copies  of  Btblea  written  on  palm  leavee,  odil  preeervrd  In  va- 
rious GoUecifcino  hi  Europe.  The  ancients,  doubtless,  wrote 
on  any  leavee  they  Ibund  adapted  Ibr  the  purpoee.  Hence  the 
leaf  of  a  book,  alluding  u>  that  of  a  tree,  aeeme  te  be  derived 
At  the  Britiih  Mnaeom  we  have  recently  received  Babylonian 
tilee,  or  broken  note,  whkh  the  people  used,  and  made  thek 
coMracte  of  busioem  en.  A  custom  memloned  in  the  ecrte» 
yj      Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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maed  other  lawi ;  a  Ion  highly  regretted  by  Aujgivtas. 
Thu  manner  of  writing  we  ttill  retain,  for  the  uucnp- 
tioBs,  epitaphs,  and  other  memoriaU  designed  to  i^ach 
posterity. 

These  early  inventions  led  to  the  disoovery  of  tables  of 
wood ;  and  as  cedar  has  an  antiFseptic  quality  from  its  bit^ 
temest,  they  chose  this  wood  for  cases  or  chests  to  pre- 
■erve  their  most  important  writings.  The  well-lmown 
expression  of  the  aneients,  when  tney  meant  to  give  the 
highest  eulogium  of  an  excellent  work,  ct  eedro  digna  toeutiy 
that  it  was  worthy  to  be  written  on  eedcp',  alludes  to  the 


ml  of  eodoTy  with  which,  valuable  Mas  of  (Mirchment 
anomted,  to  preserve  them  from  corruption  and  n 


corruption  i 


moths. 


Persius  illustrates  this  in  the  excellent  version  of  Mr 
GKflbrd: 

*  Who  would  not  leare  posterity  such  rhymes, 
4s  cedar  oil  might  keep  u>  latest  times  V 

They  stained  materials  for  writing  upon  with  purple,  and 
nibbed  them  with  exudations  from  the  cedar.  Tne  laws 
of  the  emperors  were  published  on  toooden  tcMet,  painted 
with  ceruse ;  to  which  custom  Horace  alludes,  IJegeo  inei' 
4er»  Ugno,  Such  taA/es,  now  softened  into  tabUUf  are  still 
used,  but  in  general  are  made  of  other  materials  than  wood. 
The  same  reason  for  which  they  preferred  the  cedar  to 
other  wood  induced  to  write  on  was,  which,  from  its  na- 
ture,  is  incorruptible.  Men  generally  used  it  to  write  their 
t«istaroents  on,  the  better  to  preserve  them;  thus  Juvenal 
says,  Ceros  iti^^c  cmaea.  This  thin  paste  of  wax  was 
also  used  on  tablets  or  wood,  that  it  might  more  easily  ad- 
mit of  erasure. 

They  wrote  with  an  iron  bodkin,  as  they  did  on  the  other 
■ubstances  we  have  noticed.  The  aiybu  was  made  sharp 
at  one  end  to  write  with,  and  blunt  and  broad  at  the  other, 
to  deface  and  correct  easily :  hence  the  phrase  vertero  s(y- 
htmt  to  turn  the  stylus,  was  used  to  express  blotting  out. 
But  the  Romans  forbad  the  use  of  this  sharp  instrument, 
from  the  circumstance  of  many  persons  havmg  used  them 
as  daggers.  A  school-master  was  killed  by  the  Pugillares 
or  table-books,  and  the  styles  of  his  own  scholars.  They 
iubstituted  a  iiybu  made  of  the  bone  of  a  bird,  or  other  ani- 
mal; so  that  their  writings  resembled  engravinss.  When 
they  wrote  on  softer  materials,  they  tm^oy odrteda  and 
MUM  split  like  our  ptno  at  the  pomts,  whieh  the  orien- 
talists still  use  to  lay  their  colour  or  ink  neater  on  the 
paper. 

Naud6  observes,  that  when  he  was  in  Italy,  about  1642, 
he  saw  some  of  those  waxen  tablets,  called  Pugiilsres,  so 
callsd  because  they  were  held  in  one  hand ;  and  others 
eomposed  of  the  barks  of  trees,  which  the  ancients  em- 
ploved  in  lieu  of  paper. 

On  these  tablets,  or  tablo-books,  Mr  Astle  observes, 
that  the  Qreeks  and  Romans  continued  the  use  of  waxed 
table-books  long  after  the  use  of  the  papyrus,  leaves,  and 
skins  became  common ;  because  they  were  so  convenient 
for  correcting  extemporaneous  compositions;  from  these 
1able-b<K>ks  uiey  transcribed  their  performances  correctly 
into  parchment  books,  if  for  their  own  private  use.;  but  if 
for  sale,  or  for  the  library,  the  Ubrarn^  or  scribes,  had  the 
office.  The  writing  on  table-b<ioks  is  particularly  recom- 
mended by  Cluintilian  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  tenth 
book  of  his  Institutions ;  because  the  wax  is  readily  effaced 
for  any  corrections :  he  confesses  weak  eyes  do  not  see  so 
well  on  paper,  and  observes  that  the  frequent  necessity  of 
dipping  the  pen  in  the  inkstand  retards  the  hand,  and  is 
but  ill  suitea  to  the  celerity  of  the  mind.  Some  of  these 
table-books  are  conjectured  to  have  been  large,  and  per- 
haps heavy,  for  in  Plautus,  a  school-boy  is  represented 
breakini^  his  master's  head  with  his  table-book.  Accord- 
mg  to  Cicero,  it  appears  that  the  critics  were  aceustomod 
in  reading  their  wax  manuscripts  to  notice  obscure  or 
vicious  phrases  bv  joining  a  piece  of  red  wax,  as  we  shouid 
miderscore  such  by  red  ink. 

Table-books  written  upon  with  styles  were  not  entirely 
laid  aside  in  Chaucer's  time,  who  describes  them  in  his 
SompneHs  tale. 

•  His  fellow  had  a  staffs  tlm>*d  with  home, 

A  palre  of  tables  all  of  iverfe  ; 

And  a  poinlell  polished  fetouslie. 

And  wrote  alwaies  the  names,  as  be  stood, 

Of  all  fbike,  that  gave  hem  any  good.* 

By  the  word  pen  in  the  tran«latkm  of  the  Bible,  wo  must 
■Bdentand  an  iron  etyU.  Table-books  of  ivory  are  still 
osed  for  memoranda,  written  with  black-lead  pencils.  The 
I  used  ivoiry  to  write  the  edicts  of  the  senate  on, 


with  a  black  colour ;  and  the  expression  of  Sifk  dtpibmim^ 
tmu,  which  some  authors  imagme  alludes  lo  books  tMmM, 
for  tneir  sise  were  called  ei^mtine,  were  most  probsJbiy 
composed  of  ivory,  the  tusk  of  the  elephant ;  UBOBg 
Romanssthey  were  undoubtedly  scarce  and  dear. 

The  pumice  stone  was  a  writing-material  of  the  i 
they  used  it  to  smooth  the  roughness  of  the  | 
to  sharpen  their  reeds. 

In  the  progress  of  time  the  art  of  writing  < 
painting  with  different  kinds  of  ink.  ^This  novel  bmm1»  of 
writing  occasioned  them  to  invent  other  materials  | 
to  receive  their  writing ;  die  thin  bark  of  oertaia  Ansi 
pUmUf  or  Itiwn;  and  at  length,  when  this  was  found 
to  become  mouMy,  they  prepared  the  alana  of  •nam 
Those  of  asses  are  still  m  use;  and  on  those  m  nerpents, 
lie,  were  once  written  the  Iliad  aad  Odyssey.  The  fisvt 
place  where  tliey  began  to  dress  these  skins  was  Perg 
in  Asia ;  whence  the  Latin  name  is  derived  of  Pa-gc 
or  parchment.  These  skins  are,  however,  better  knovra 
amongst  the  authors  of  the  purest  Latin  under  the  iinsia* 
of  membrana ;  so  called  from  the  membranes  of  vaiiaa* 
animals  of  which  they  were  composed.  The  anciaosa  h»d 
par^anenla  of  three  different  colours,  white,  yellow,  and 
purple.  At  Rome  white  parchment  was  disliked,  faecai— 
It  was  more  subject  to  be  soiled  than  the  others,  and  da^ 
zled  the  eye.  They  generally  wrote  in  letters  of  gold 
and  silver  on  purple  or  violet*  parchment.  This  curtoas 
continued  in  the  eari^  ages  of  the  church  ;  and  comes  of 
the  evangelists  of  tlus  kind  are  preserved  in  the  Briliah 
Museum. 

When  the  Egyptians  employed  for  writing  the  6arib  of 
a  plant  or  reed,  called  pmynt^  or  paper-rush,  it  sapei^ 
seded  all  former  modes,  frmn  its  convenience.  Fonneriy 
it  grew  in  grout  quantities  on  the  sides  of  the  Nile.  This 
plant  has  given  its  name  to  our  j>oper,  althoush  the  latter 
IS  now  composed  of  linen  or  rags,  and  formeny  had  been 
of  cotton-wool,  which  was  but  brittle  and  yellow;  and  ins- 
proved  by  using  cotton-rags,  which  they  glazed.  Afler 
the  eighth  century  the  papyrus  was  superseded  bv  parch- 
ment. The  Chmeoe  make  their  jMper  with  eUk.  The 
use  of  paper  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  what  the  ancieat 
Lalinists  call  charta  or  t^artm.  Before  the  use  of  pvefc- 
ment  and  vapor  passed  to  the  Romans,  they  used  the  thin 
peel  found  between  the  wood  snd  the  bark  of  trees.  This 
skinny  substance  they  call  K&er,  from  whence  the  Latin 
word  liber  J  a  book,  and  Ubrosry  and  Ubrarian  in  the  Eun^ 
pean  languages,  and  the  French  Uvro  for  book ;  but  we  of 
northern  origm  derive  our  hoek  from  the  Danish  hog^  the 
beech-tree,  because  that  being  the  most  plentiful  in  Den- 
mark was  used  to  engrave  on.  Anciently,  instead  of  fbkt 
ing  this  bark,  this  parchment,  or  paper,  as  we  fold  ours, 
they  rolled  it  according  as  they  wrote  on  it ;  and  the  Latm 
name  which  they  gave  these  rolls  has  passed  into  our  lan- 
guages as  well  as  the  others.  We  say  a  vehane  or  vol- 
umes, although  our  books  are  composed  of  pages  cut  aad 
bound  together.  The  books  of  the  ancients  on  the  shelves 
of  their  libraries  were  rolled  up  on  a  pin,  snd  placed  erect, 
titled  on  the  outside  in  red  letters,  or  rubrics,  and  appeared 
like  a  number  of  small  pillars  on  the  shelves. 

The  ancients  were  as  curious  as  ourselves  m  having 
their  books  richly  conditioned.  Propertius  describes  tablets 
with  gold  borders}  and  Ovid  notices  their  red  titles ;  but  in 
later  times,  besides  the  Unt  of  purple  with  which  they 
tinged  their  vellum,  and  the  liquid  gold  which  they  empknr- 
ed  for  their  ink,  they  enriched  with  precious  stones  the 
covers  of  their  books.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
they  painted  on  the  outside  commonly  a  dying  Christ.  In 
the  curious  library  of  Mr  Douce  is  a  Psalter,  supposed 
once  to  have  appertained  to  Charlemagne ;  the  vellum  is 
purjile,  and  the  letters  gold.  The  Eastern  nations  like- 
wise tinged  their  mss  with  different  colours  and  decora- 
tions. Astle  possessed  Arabian  mss,  of  which  lonie 
leaves  were  nf^a  deep  yellow,  and  others  of  a  lilac  cokNir. 
Sir  William  Jones  describes  an  oriental  ms,  m  which  the 
name  of  Mohammed  was  fsneifuDy  adorned  with  a  garland 
of  tulips  and  carnations,  painted  in  the  brightest  ookNirk 
The  favourite  works  of  tne  Persians  are  written  on  fine 
silky  paper,  the  ground  of  which  is  often  powdeted  with 
goM  or  Sliver  dust ;  the  leaves  are  frequently  illuminated, 
and  the  whole  book  is  sometimes  perfumed  with  essenee 


of  roses  or  sandal  wood.  The  I 
of  paper  to  which  they  had  given  different  names;  ens 
was  Uie  Ckarta  Anguola,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor, 
another  Ziviona,  named  afker  the  empress.  There  wu  a 
*  Of  which  we  have  ffne  specunens  at  ths  BrkWi  Mosnol 
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Ohrte  Nbwa,  whieh  obtained  ill  tide  fhrni  its  beautifa] 
vteenefli,  uid  which  we  appear  to  have  retained  by  an- 
plfio^  ii  to  a  blank  sheet  of  papor  which  is  only  signed ; 
Otarte  bimukt.  They  had  aUo  a  CAnrte  Nigra  painted 
Uack,  snd  the  Idlers  were  in  white  or  other  colours. 

Ov  prceent  paper  sttrpasses  all  other  maierials  for  ease 
and  eoatenienee  of  writinc.  The  6rat  paper^nill  in  Eng- 
land wss  erected  at  Darmird,  by  a  German,  in  1688,  who 
was  kaifbted  by  Elisabeth ;  but  it  was  not  before  1715, 
that  one  TbooMi  Walhins,  a  stationer,  brought  the  art  of 
paper-is&kitt|  to  any  perfection,  and  to  the  industry  of 


i  we  owe  the  origin  of  our  numerous  paper- 
miUi.  Fnnee  had  hitherto  supplied  England  and  Holland. 
Tbe  BwmActnm  of  paper  was  not  much  encouraged  at 
homt,  cvM  m  late  an  m  166t ;  and  the  following  obserTa- 
lioBs  by  FttUer  are  curious,  respecting  tbe  paper  of  bis 
tiaief .  '  Paper  participates  in  some  sort  of  tbe  characters 
of  the  country  which  makes  it;  the  ^cfuCian,  being  neat, 
subiife,  and  court-tike ;  the  /Wnok,  li|^t,  sitgnt,  aatd  slen- 
der: ind  the  Dmiek,  thick,  corpulent,  and  gross,  sucking 
op  the  Ink  with  tbe  sponginess  thereof.'  He  complains 
(hat  the  paper  manufacturers  were  not  then  sufficiently 
encooragedt '  eoosiderinc  the  vast  sums  expended  in  our 
land  fnr  paper,  out  of  Ituy,  FVance,  and  Germany,  which 
mifht  be  lessened  were  it  made  in  our  nation.  To  such 
wte  object  that  we  can  never  e<|ual  the  perfection  of  Fe- 
mee^juptTf  I  retuni,  neither  can  we  match  the  purity  of 
VeBKe-gUmes ;  and  yet  many  gnm  oms  are  Mown  in 
SosKx,  profitable  to  the  makers,  and  convenient  for  the 
osers.  Our  howu  apun  jM^pcr  might  be  found  beneficial.' 
Tbe  present  German  printing-paper  is  made  so  disagreea- 
ble both  to  printers  and  readers  from  their  paperwmanufao- 
tnran  makmg  many  nsore  reams  of  paper  from  one  cwt  of 
ngf  than  formerly.  Rags  are  scarce,  and  German  wri- 
ttn,  as  well  aa  the  buiguage,  are  voluminous. 

Mr  Astle  deeply  complams  of  the  inferiority  of  our  ink» 
to  those  of  antiquity ;  an  inferiority  productive  of  the  most 
and  which  appears  to  originate 


nwrdy  ia  negfigence.  From  the  important  benefits  arisinjg 
to  soaety  from  the  uae  of  ink,  and  the  injuries  individuaH 
na^  sofler  from  the  fittuds  of  designing  men,  he  wishes  the 
legtriatore  woukl  frame  sobm  new  regulations  respecting 
it  The  composition  of  ink  b  simple,  out  we  possess  none 
equal  in  beauty  and  colour  to  that  used  by  the  ancients ; 
the  S^tm  Mss  written  in  England  exceed  in  colour  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  The  roHs  and  records  from  the  fifleentb 
eeatary  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  compared  with  those 
of  tbe  6ftfa  to  tbe  twelfth  centuries,  show  the  excellence  of 
the  earlier  onea,  which  are  all  in  the  finest  preservation, 
while  the  others  are  so  much  defaced,  that  they  are 
.  scarcely  legible.  It  is  a  very  serious  consideration,  in  re> 
ipect  to  the  security  of  property,  that  the  Records  of  Par- 
|iuMnt,  the  dedaioon  and  adjudications  of  the  courts  of 


»,  conveyances,  wills,  lestaments,  lie,  should  be 
written  on  ink  of  ouch  durable  ouality  as  may  best  resist 
the  destructive  power  of  time  and  the  elements. 

The  iak  of  the  ancienU  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Mn,  hot  the  eoloor  and  ^mn.  Gall-nuU,  tepperas,  and 
pun  make  np  the  composition  of  our  ink,  whereas  seat  or 
"•ry^Cedb  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  that  of  the  ancienls. 

Ink  has  been  made  of  various  colonrs;  wofind  bdM  and 
^ver  ink,  and  red.  green,  vellow,  and  blue  inks ;  but  the 
MKk  is  considered  as  the  best  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

AjncDOTBs  or  EiTmopxAir  MjjmBs. 

TbeftHowng  drenmstances  probaUy  gave  rise  to  the 
Jrnaay  «f  the  feudal  power,  aiid  are  the  facts  on  which 
ue  ficooBs  of  romance  are  raised.  Castles  were  erected 
to  reptthe  the  vagrant  attacks  of  the  Normans,  and  in 
^nine,6nmthe  year  T88  to  887,  these  places  disturbed 
wBiMe  repose.  The  patty  despots  who  raised  theae 
<»«•  niflaged  whoever  passed,  and  carried  off  the  fe- 
■■^wno  JMeaaed  them.  Rapme,  of  every  knid,  were 
!^rHaIrf«toflhnliMida]h>rds!  Meseray  oiiaerves,  that 
iinlraai  these  dicamstaaoea  jromancers  have  invented 
and  guttUBt 
Esaaya,'  intbraia  us 

^^    — — . .«»  ^_ ..  . ..^^ ...  greater  security  when 

Am  passed  by  abbm.  The  monks  snstamcd  an  assault 
|wihHir«nq«isfc  their  prey:  if  they  saw  themsehrea 
"^  |N«id,  they  braqght  to  their  wafis  the  relics  of 
"**  nint.  Then  tt  feaarally  happened  that  the  assail 
^^■Mad  with  awM  venemtioB,  retired,  and  dared  net 
Thin  ia  tha  origin  of  tha  snelbn- 


Un,  of  the  mehantttHU,  and  of  the  sndUntsd  easClet  de- 
scribed in  romances.' 

To  these  may  be  added  what  the  author  of  '  Northern 
Antiquities,' Vol.  I,  p.  S4S,  writes,  that  as  the  walls  of 
the  castles  ran  wioding  round  them,  they  often  called  them 
by  a  name  which  signified  mrpenia  or  drogom$;  and  in 
these  were  commonly  secured  the  women  and  young  maids 
of  distinction,  who  were  seldom  safe  at  a  time  when  ao 
muiy  bokl  warriora  were  rambling  up  and  down  in  search 
of  adventures.  It  was  this  custom  which  gave  occasion 
to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew  not  bow  to  describe  any. 
thing  simple,  to  invent  so  many  fables  concerning  princess* 
ee  at  ^reat  beauty  guarded  by  <iragim», 

A  sm^ular  and  barbarous  custom  prevailed  during  this 
period ;  it  consisted  in  punishments  by  muiUativH,  It  be* 
came  so  general  that  the  abbots,  instead  of  bestowing  ca- 
nonical penalties  on  their  monks,  obliged  them  to  cut  off 
an  ear,  an  arm,  or  a  leg! 

Velly,  in  his  History  of  France,  has  described  two  fes* 
tivab,  which  gave  a  just  idea  of  the  manners  and  devotion 
of  a  later  period^  ItSO,  which  like  the  ancient  mysteries 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  farce  and  piety ;  religion  in  fact 
was  their  amusement !  The  following  one  existed  even  to 
the  reformation. 

In  the  church  of  Paris,  and  in  several  other  cathedrals  of 
the  kingdom,  was  hekl  the  Fnat  ^fFooU  or  madmen.  *  The 
prieats  and  clerks  assembled,  elected  a  pope,  an  arch- 
oishop,  or  n  bishop,  conducted  them  in  great  pomp  to  the 
church,  which  they  entered  dancing,  masked,  and  dressed 
in  the  anparel  of  women,  animals,  and  meny-andrews ; 
sung  infamous  songs,  and  converted  the  altar  mto  a  beau- 
fet.  where  they  ate  and  drank  during  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  mysteries  ;  played  with  dice ;  burned,  instead  of  in- 
cense, the  leather  of  their  oM  sandab;  ran  about,  and 
leaped  from  seat  to  seat,  with  all  the  indecent  postures 
with  which  the  merry-andrews  know  how  to  amuse  the  po- 
pulace.' 

The  other'  does  not  yield  in  extravannee.  <  This  fe^ 
tival  was  called  the  Fsost  of  Ame$,  and  was  celebrated  at 
Beaovais.  They  chose  a  young  woman,  the  handsomest 
in  the  town ;  they  made  her  ride  on  an  ass  richly  harness- 
ed, and  placed  in  her  arms  a  pretty  infant.  In  this  ttato 
followed  by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  she  marched  in  proces* 
sion  fVom  the  cathedlral  to  the  church  of  St  Stephens's  ;. 
entered  into  the  sanctuary  ;  placed  herself  near  the  altar, 
and  the  mass  began ;  whaitever  the  choir  aung  was  termi- 
nated by  this  charming  burthen.  Wum,  kikan!  Their 
prose,  half  Latin  and  half  French,  explained  the  fine  qaa^ 
lities  of  the  animal.  Every  strophe  finished  by  this  de- 
lightful invitation : 

Hex,  sire  Ane,  ga  chanles 

Belle  bouche  rechignes, 

Vons  aur6fl  du  foin  asees 

Et  de  Pavoine  h  plantes. 
They  at  length  exerted  him  in  making  a  devout  genuflexion, 
to  forget  hia  ancient  food,  for  tho  purpose  of  repeating 
without  ceaaing.  Amen,  Amen.  The  pnest,  instead  of /is 
missa  eat,  sun^  three  times,  Hihan,  Juhan,  hUum !  and  the 
people  three  Umes  answered,  Hihanf  hihanf  hiJum !  to  imi- 
tate the  braying  of  that  grave  animal. 

What  shall  we  think  dT  this  imbecile  mixture  of  super- 
stition and  farce  f  This  ostwas  perhaps  typical  of  the 
asf  which  Jesus  rode  7  The  children  of  Israel  worahipped 
a  golden  ass;  and  Balaam  made  another  speak.  How  un- 
fortunate then  was  Jam^  Nmhr,  who  desirous  of  enter- 
ing Bristol  on  an  nst,  Hume  iinorms  us— it  is  indeed  but  a 
piece  of  cokl  pleaaantry— that  all  Bristol  could  not  afford 

At  the  time  when  all  these  follies  were  practised,  they 
would  not  suffer  men  to  play  at  eheaa!  velly  says,  *  A 
statute  of  Eudea  de  Solly  prohibiu  clergymen  not  only 
fi«m  plnying  at  chess,  but  even  from  baring  a  chess-boaid 
m  their  boine.'  Who  could  believe,  that  while  half  the 
ceremoniea  of  religion  consisted  in  the  grossest  bnffoo- 
nery,  a  prince  preferred  death  rather  than  core  hioRself  by 
a  remedy  which  offended  hia  chastity.  Louis  VlII  bebf 
dangerously  ill,  the  physiciana  oonsoltad  and  agreed  to 
place  near  the  monareh  while  he  slept,  ayoung  and  bean* 
tilnl  lady,  who  when  he  awoke,  shoold  mfcnn  him  of  tho 
motive  which  had  conducted  her  to  him.  Louis  answered, 
*  No,  my  girl,  I  prefer  dymg  rather  than  to  save  my  life  by 
asMrtafsSi/  And,inia?thegoodkinffdisd!HewottHl 
not  be  prescribod  for,  out  of  the  whole  Phannaoopaia  of 
Lore! 

An  aeoonnt  of  onr  tote  hi  fenalo  I 
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BUis,  who  obteiTfif,  in  hU  notes  to  Wr^y's  Fabliaux,  *  In 
the  times  of  chivalry  the  minstrels  dwell  with  jgreat  oom- 
plaiccncy  oo  the  fair  hair  and  delicate  complejaon  of  their 
damsels.  This  taste  was  continued  for  a  lone  time,  and 
to  render  the  hair  light  was  a  great  object  of  education. 
Bfen  when  wigs  first  came  into  fashion  they  were  all  flax- 
en. Such  was  the  colour  of  the  Oaub  aad  or  their  German 
oooquerors.  It  required  some  centuries  to  reconcile  their 
eyes  to  the  swarthT  beauties  of  their  Spanish  and  their 
Italian  neighbours.' 

The  following  is  an  amusing  anecdote. of  the  difficulty 
tn  which  an  honest  Vicar  of  Bray  found  himself  in  those 
contentious  times. 

When  the  C9urt  of  Rome,  under  the  pontificates  oTGre- 
gory  IX  and  Innocent  IV  set  no  bounds  to  their  ambitious 
projects,  they  were  opposed  by  the  Emperor  Frederic ; 
who  was  of  course  anathematised.  A  curate  of  Paris,  a 
humorous  fellow,  got  up  in  his  pulpit  with  the  bull  of  ui- 
Bocent  in  his  hand.  You  know,  my  brethren,  (said  he) 
that  I  am  ordered  to  proclaim  an  excommunication  against 
Frederic.  I  am  ignorac^  of  the  rootife.  All  that  I  know 
is,  that  there  exists  between  this  prince  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff  great  differences,  and  an  irreooocilable  hatred. 
God  only  knows  which  of  the  two  is  wrong.  Therefore 
with  all  mr  power  I  exoommunicate  Mm  who  injures  the 
other ;  and  I  nbsolTe  him  who  suffers,  to  thegreat  scandal 
of  all  Christianity. 

The  following  aneodoces  relate  to  a  period  which  m  wnf- 
ficientlv  remote  to  excite  curiosity,  yet  not  so  distant  as 
to  weaken  the  interest  we  feel  m  those  minutim  of  the 


The  present  one  mar  oerre  as  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  despotism  and  sinmucity  of  an  age  not  literary,  in  dis- 
covering the  author  or  a  libeU  It  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  A  great  jealousy  subsisted  between  the 
Londoners  and  those  foreigners  who  traded  here.  The 
foreigners  probably  (obsenres  Mr  Lodge,  in  his  Ilhistrap 
tions  of  English  History)  worked  eheapor  and  were  more 
industrious. 

There  was  a  libel  affixed  on  St  Paul's  door,  which  reflect- 
ed  on  Henry  VIII  and  these  foreigners,  who  were  accused  of 
buying  up  the  wool  with  the  king's  money,  to  the  undoing 
of  Englishmen.    Thb  tended  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 

Eeonle.  The  method  adopted  tp  discover  the  writer  of  the 
bel  must  excite  a  smile  in  the  present  day,  while  it  shows 
the  state  in  which  knowledge  must  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try. The  plan  adopted  w«s  this  :  In  every  ward  one  of 
the  king's  council,  with  an  alderman  of  the  same,  was 
commanded  to  see  every  man  write  that  could,  and  further 
took  every  man*s  book  and  sealed  them,  and  brought  them 
to  Guildhall  to  confront  them  with  the  original.  So  that 
if  of  this  number  many  wrote  alike,  the  judges  must  have 
been  much  pussled  to  fix  on  the  criminal. 

Our  hours  of  refectioo  are  smgulariy  changed  in  tittle 
BSOTe  than  two  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  (ob- 
serves the  author  of  Recreations  Historiques)  they  were 
▼ot  accustomed  to  say, 

Lever  a  cinq,  diner  a  nenf, 
Souper  a  cinq,  coucher  a  neuf. 
Fait  vlvre  d*ans  nonanie  et  neuC 

Historians  observo  of  Louis  XII,  that  one  of  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  hasten  his  death  was  the  entire  change 
of  his  regimen.  The  good  king,  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
wife,  says  the  history  or  Bayara,  changed  his  manner  of 
living ;  when  he  vras  accustomed  to  dine  at  eight  o'cloek, 
he  agreed  to  dine  at  twelve ;  and  when  he  was  used  to 
retire  to  bed  at  six  o'dock  in  the  evening,  he  frequently  sat 
ap  as  late  as  midnight. 

Houssaie  gives  the  following  authentic  notice  drawn 
ftom  the  registers  of  the  court,  which  presents  a  curious 
t  of  doaestic  life  in  the  fifteenth  century.    Of  the 


I  century.       

dauphin  Louis,  son  of  Charles  VI,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  we  are  toM :  *  That  he  knew  the  Latin  and  French 
huiguagos ;  that  he  had  many  musieians  in  his  chapel ; 
passed  the  night  in  vigils;  dined  at  three  in  the  aftemooo, 
■npped  at  midnight,  went  to  bed  at  the  break  of  dav,  and 
thus  was  oesrtend  (that  is  threatened)  with  a  short  life.' 
Froissart  mentions  waiting  upon  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at 
ftve  o'clock  in  the  aAemoon,  when  he  had  mpip&L 

The  custom  oT  dininc  at  nine  in  the  morning  relaxed 
greatly  under  Francis  I,  his  successor.  However,  persons 
cTqualtty  dined  Ihoa  the  lateet  at  ten;  and  supper  was  at 
ive  or  sn  in  the  evening.  We  may  observe  this  in  the 
pNlhee  10  the  HeptttMnMcn  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 


where  this  princess  delineating  the  mode  of  life  wluGh  the 
lords  *and  ladies  (whom  she  stBwnhles  at  liie  castle  sf 
Madame  Oysille,  one  of  her  characters)  should  foBow  to 
be  agreeably  occupied,  and  to  banish  languor,  is  Sinn  eased 
in  these  terms.  <As  soon  as  the  morning  rone,  they 
went  to  the  chamber  of  Madame  Oysille,  whom  th^  fcimd 
alreadv  at  her  prayers ;  and  when  thej  had  heani  duhng 
a  good  hour  her  lecture,  and  then  the  mass,  thoj  went  in 
dine  at  ten  o'clock ;  aaa  aAerwards  each  retired  to  Us 
room  to  do  what  was  wanted^  and  did  not  fail  at  dood  is 
meet  in  the  meadow.'  Speakmgofthe  end  of  thin  first  d^ 
(which  was  in  September)  the  same  lady  Qynilio  aay»i 
<  Say  where  is  the  sun?  and  hear  the  bdl  of  the  Abbey, 
which  has  for  some  time  called  us  to  vespers ;  and  in  aay- 
ing  this  thev  all  rose  and  went  to  the  rehsioaastSp  m4»  ted 
isottaf/or  Mem  06000  on  hamr.  Vespers  oeard,  they  went 
to  supper,  and  after  having  played  at  a  thoosand  sports  in 
the  meadow,  they  retired  to  bed.'  All  this  exacthr  coticn' 
ponds  with  the  lines  above  quoted.  Ohnries  V  ot  FrBnce. 
however,  who  lived  near  two  centuries'k/sfofe  Francis,  dined 
at  ten,  supped  at  seven,  and  all  the  conrt  was  in  bed 
by  nine  o'clock.  They  sounded  the  cnrfow,  which  bel 
warned  them  to  cover  their  fire,  at  six  in  the  winitr,  nad 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  summer.  A  cnrtom  which 
exists  in  most  rekgious  societies :  who  did  not  then  discin* 
guish  themselves  from  the  ordinary  practise.  (This  s»ns 
written  in  1767.)  Under  the  reign  of  Heniy  I V  the  boat 
of  dinner  at  court  was  eleven,  or  at  noon  the  latest ;  a  cn^ 
torn  which  prevailed  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  el 
Louis  XIV.  In  the  provinces  distant  from  Paris,  it  isveiy 
conunon  to  dine  at  nme ;  they  make  a  second  repast  about 
two  o'clock,  and  sup  at  five ;  and  their  last  mcnl  is  snade 
just  beforethey  retire  to  bed.  The  labourer  and  pensanis 
m  France  have  preserved  this  custom,  and  make  three 
meals ;  one  at  nine,  another  at  three,  and  the  Inst  at  lbs 
setting 'of  the  sun. 

The  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  in  <  L'Ami  des  Hommes, 
Vol.  I,  p.  261,  gives  a  striking  representation  of  the  singo- 
lar  industry  of  the  French  citisens  of  that  ace.  He  lad 
leMTUt  from  several  ancient  citiiens  of  Paris,  tnat  if  in  their 
youth  a  workman  did  not  work  two  hours  \n  candle-lighl. 
either  in  the  morning  or  evening  (he  even  adds  in  the  king- 
est  days)  he  would  have  been  noted  as  an  idler,  and  woidd 
not  have  found  persons  to  employ  him.  Mirabeau  adds, 
that  it  was  the  Itth  of  May,  1688,  when  Henjnr  III  ordered 
his  troops  to  occupy  vsrious  posts  in  Puis.  IXvila  writes, 
that  the  inhabitants,  warned  by  the  noise  of  the  drams, 
began  to  shut  their  doors  and  shops,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  town  to  work  before  davbreak,  were  a^ 
ready  opened.  This  must  have  been,  taking  it  at  the  law 
est,  about  four  in  the  moraine.  *  In  1750,'  adds  the  inte- 
nious  writer,  *  1  walked  on  that  dav  through  Parts  at  nil 
six  in  the  moraing;  I  passed  through  the 


populous  part  of  the  citv,  and  I  only  saw  open  aomesiaBsoi 
the  venders  of  brandy  V 

To  the  article,  <  Anecdotes  of  Fashions,'  in  a  former 
volume,  we  nmy  add,  that  in  England  a  taste  for  splendid 
dress  existed  m  the  reign  of  Henry  YII ;  as  is  ohnervaUe 
by  the  following  description  of  Nicholas  Lord  Vaux.  *  la 
the  17th  of  that  reign,  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  the 
brave  young  Vaux  appeared  in  a  gown  of  purple  velvet, 
adoraed  with  pieces  or  gold  so  thicli  and  masaive,  thafes- 
dusive  of  the  silk  and  Airs,  it  was  valued  at  a  thousand 
pounds.  About  his  neck  he  wore  a  collar,  of  S.  8.  weigh- 
mc  eight  hundred  pounds  in  nobles.  In  those  days  it  not 
only  required  great  bodily  strength  to  support  the  weight 
of  their  cumbersome  armour ;  tlieir  very  luxury  of  appa- 
rel for  the  drawing-room  would  oppress  a  system  of  mo> 
dora  muscles.' 

In  the  following  reign,  according  to  the  monarch's  and 
WolseV's  magnificent  taste,  their  dress  was,  peihaps,  mors 
generally  sumptuous.  We  then  find  the  fi»Uowing  rich  ei^ 
namenu  in  vogue.  Shiru  and  shifts  were  embraidersd 
with  gold,  and  bordered  with  lace.  Strult  1 
perfiimed  cloves  lined  with  white  velvet,  and 
worked  with  embroidery  and  gold  buttons.  Not « 
hot  various  other  parts  of  their  habiu,  wera  | 
shoes  were  made  oT  Spanish  perfiuned  skins. 

Carriages  were  not  then  nsed^  so  that  lords  wosU 
carry  princesses  on  a  pillion  behad  them,  and  in  wet 
weather  the  huiies  covered  their  heads  with  hoods  of  ei- 
doth.  A  custom  that  has  been  generallv  contimmd  loihs 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centorr.  The  uee  of  conehss 
was  introduced  into  England  by  ^Isalan  Earl  of  Anmde^ 
in  1060,  and  at  first  were  only  <*  ' 
Digitized  by  ^ 


\  penomen. 


■y  x^ioBuui  bwi  iH  Affvmes^ 
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B,  about  1619,  benn  to  h&ve  fhem 
Aava  bjr  ax  hones,  and  Wiiaoii,  in  h»  life  of  Junes  I, 
toCt  IB  ihis  *  was  wondered  at  as  a  novelty,  and  imputed  to 
lafisamastenqgpride.*  The  wmn  wbUer  «UganiiantM 
■irodoced  sedan  ciuun.  In  France,  Catherine  of  Me- 
§em  wai  the  first  who  used  a  coach,  which  had  leather 
4oar»,  andcurtaiBB  inatand  of  flaas  windows,  IT  the  car- 
cia|c  oTHcanr  IV  had  bad  claas  windows,  this  circum- 
duoc  Bight  bavesaved  his  Dfe.  Carriages  were  so  rare 
m  the  nip  of  this  BsoBBrch,  that  in  a  letter  to  his  ninister 
SuilyjbsBadees  that  having  taken  medicine  that  dav, 
thn^  kehBliBleBdad  to  have  called  on  him,  he  was 
pmalcd,  Iwcmau  the  queen  had  gone  out  with  the  ear- 
ns^. Efoiaslate  as  in  the  rei^  of  Louis  XIV,  the 
eoorticn  rede  a  horseback  to  their  dinner  parties,  and 
wore  ifadr  kgbt  booto  and  spurs.  Count  HamUton  de- 
acribcibii  boou  of  white  Spanish  leather  with  gold  spurs. 
Siist  Foix  obaenres,  that  in  1658  there  were  only  810 
coadMs  in  Paris,  and  in  1756  there  were  more  than 

Hqoo. 


tod 


Siratt  has  jodiciously  ohHrved,  that  though  Mo 
id  grandeur  were  no  much  affected,  and  appearances  oT 
ii4ie  and  spleadour  carried  to  such  lengths,  we  may  coo- 
cbde  that  their  household  furniture  and  domestic  neees- 
oricf  wen  also  careluDy  attended  to  ;  on  passing  through 
dicirhooses,  we  may  racpect  to  be  surprised  at  Uie  neat- 
ac^jdennee,  and  buperh  appearance  of  each  room,  and 
Ike  mitaUBoess  ofevery  onuuneal ;  but  herein  we  may  be 
deceived.  The  taste  of  elegance  amoont  our  ancestors 
«u  »«ry  different  frooa  the  present,  and  however  we  may 
fad  ihem  cadravagant  in  their  apimrel,  excessive  in  their 
qoets,  and  expensive  intheirirains  of  attendants;  yet, 
m  them  home,  and  within  their  hoiwes  you  riiall 
their  finitnre  is  plain  and  homely ;  no  great  choice, 
what  was  nsefui,  rather  than  any  lor  ornament  or 
ifaow/ 

EiaiB»B,as  quoted  by  Jortan,  confirms  this  account, 
*Bd  Bikes  it  worse :  he  gives  a  curious  account  of  Ea- 
giiib  jfiroaess ;  he  ascribes  the  plague  from  which  England 
was  hsrdly  ever  free,  and  the  sweatia^-sickneas,  partly  to 
the  ocoomodious  form,  and  bad  expositioa  of  the  houses, 
to  tkefilihmessaf  the  streets,  and  to  the  sluttishness  within 
doors.  The  floors,  says  he,  are  oommonly  of  clay,  strewed 
™nBhes ;  under  which  lies,  unmolested,  an  ancient 
cofleenoa  ofb«er,  grease,  firagments,  bones,  spittle,  excre- 
nau  of  do^  and  cats,  and  every  thing  that  b  nasty. 

IihaHgivea  sketch  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  nobleman 
loihe reigB of  Ghariea  the  First,  *from  the  <Ldeof  the 
M9  of  Newcastle,'  written  by  his  Duchess,  whom  I 
hafe  sheady  noticed.  It  might  have  been  impertinent  al 
the  une  of  iu^btication ;  it  will  now  please  those  who 


« Of  hk  Habit. 
He  aeooutros  his  person  according  to  the  lashion,  if  it 
be  oae  that  19  Bot  troublesome  and  uneasy  for  men  of  hero- 
*^?*"i?**  "^  *«*«>«•  He  is  neat  and  cleanly ;  which 
iBuea  bia  to  be  somewhat  long  in  dressing,  though  not  so 
W|  u  maav  effeminate  persons  are.  He  shifts  ordina- 
rily once  a  diy,  and  every  time  when  he  uses  exercise,  or 
V  an  teaper  is  more  hot  than  ordinary. 
.  « Of  his  Diet. 

)n  his  diet  be  is  so  sparine  and  temperate,  that  be 
■?J  .••*  p«  drinks  beyond  his  set  proportion  so  as  to 
wy  only  his  natnral  appetite  ;  he  makes  but  one  meal 
^^y^wkich  he  drinks  two  good  glasses  of  small  beer, 
ow  Moot  the  beginning,  the  oUier  at  the  end  thereof,  and 
tbttlejisssof  sack  n  the  middle  of  his  dinner;  which 
jMi  or  lack  he  also  uses  in  the  morning  for  his  breakfast, 
•JfcBorsel  of  bread.    His  supper  consbts  of  an  egg 
»J»  dnniht  of  small  beer.    And  by  this  temperance  hS 
""■  waeelf  very  healthful,  and  may  yet  live  many  yearn, 
Mbentaoe  oTthe  age  of  seventy^hree. 
I|.     .        'His  Recreation  and  Exercise. 
""!«■«  pastioie  and  recreation  hath  always  been  the 
^"J*««  Bannageand  weapons,  which  heroic  arts  he 
rj"  w practice  erery  day;  but  I  observing  that  when  he 
2  werh^  himself  he  would  be  apt  to  take  cold,  pre- 
'J»JW»fcr,that  at  last  he  left  the  frequent  use  of  the 
™JfM«a»  nevertheless  still  the  exercise  of  weapons ; 
^™jpn«<lodi  not  ride  himself  so  frequently  as  ho 
JJ^'J^^O'et  he  taketh  delight  in  seeing  his  horses  of 
J™p  nd  by  his  escnyers,  whom  be  instructs  in  that 
jj'?"  J*n  pleasure.    But  in  the  art  of  weapons  (in 
ak  fcli**  *  "***»^  beyond  all  that  ever  was  famous 
■»  WBd  oat  by  bis  own  ingenuity  and  practise)  be 


never  taught  any  body  but  the  now  Duke  of  Buckingha■^ 
whose  suardian  he  hath  been,  and  his  own  two  sons.  The 
rest  of  ois  time  he  spends  in  music,  poetry,  arcbitectura, 
and  the  like.* 

The  value  of  money,  and  the  increase  of  our  opulence, 
might  form,  says  Johnson,  a  curious  subject  of  research. 
In  the  reign  ot  Edward  the  Sixth,  Latimer  mentions  it  as 
a  proofoi  her  father's  prosperity,  that  though  but  a  yeo- 
man, he  gave  his  daughters  five  pounds  each  for  their  poiw 
tion.  At  the  latter  end  of  Elixaneth's  reign,  seven  liua* 
dred  pounds  were  auch  a  temptation  to  courtship,  as  made 
an  other  motives  suspected.  Congreve  makes  twelve 
thousands  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  affectation  of 


Belinda.    No  poet  will  now  fly  his  favourite  character  at 
less  than  fifty  thousand.    Clarissa  Harlowe  had  but  a 
'erate  fortune. 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  Confederacy,  a  woman  of  (ash 
s  presented  with  a  biU  of  millinaiy  mt  long  at  ktm^, 
it  only  amounts  to  a  poor  fifty  pounds !  at  present  this 


e  oeginiungs  ei  ine  orama  ro  ureece  are  sum* 
wn,  and  the  oM  myrtenes  of  Europe  .h^e  beea 
1  the  preceding  paxes  of  this  woifc.  The  pro* 
e  French  theatre  nas  been  this  :— 


moderate  fortune. 
InC 

ionisi^ 

Vet  it  only  amounts  to  a  poor  fifty  pounds !  at  present  i 
sounds  ofklly  on  the  stase.  I  have  heard  of  a  lady  of  qual- 
ity and  faahion,  who  had  a  bill  of  her  fancy-dress  maker, 
for  the  expenditure  of  one  year,  to  the  tune  or  rather 
which  ckMed  in  the  deep  diapason  of,  six  thousand  pounds ! 

THB  XABLT   DBAIIA. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the  dra- 
ma, in  various  nations ;  to  observe  at  that  moment,  how 
crude  is  the  imagination,  and  to  trace  the  caprices  it  indul- 
ges ;  and  that  the  resemblance  In  these  attempts  holds  in 
Uie  earliest  essays  of  Greece,  of  Prance,  of  Spain,  ol 
Eiwland,  and  what  appears  extraordinary,  even  in  China 
andMexico. 

The  rude  beginnings  of  the  drama  in  Ghreece  are  suA- 
dently known,      ' '"       "  •      '"  i.  ___t^   __ 

exhibited  in  th  ~ 
gross  of  the  1 

Etienne  Jodelle,  in  I&6t,  seems  to  have  been  the  firrt 
who  had  a  tragedy  represented  of  bis  own  invention,  en- 
titled Cleopatra— it  was  a  servile  imitation  of  the  form  of 
the  Grecian  trascdy  ;  but  if  this  did  not  require  the  high- 
est genius,  if  did  the  utmost  intrepidity  ;  for  the  people 
were,  through  long  habit,  intoxicated  with  the  wild  amuse- 
ment thev  unply  received  from  their  farces  and  moralities. 

The  mlowing  curious  .anecdote,  whwh  followed  thia 
first  attempt  at  daasical  imitation,  is  very  observable.  Jo- 
dalle's  success  was  such,  that  his  rival  poets,  touched  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muss,  showed  a  singular  proof  of 
their  enthusiasm  for  this  new  poei,  in  aoIoMMsi  festivity 
which  gave  room  for  no  little  scandal  in  that  day ;  yet  as 
it  was  produced  bv  a  carnival,  it  was  probably  a  kind  of 
drunken  bout.  Fiftv  poeu,  during  the  carnival  of  1562, 
went  to  Arcueil.  Chance,  says  uie  writer  of  the  life  of 
the  oM  French  bard  Ronsard,  who  was  one  of  the  present 
|iro/bie  party,  threw  across  their  rt>ad  a  ^fwtf— which  hav- 
ing caugnt,  they  wnamented  the  goat  with  chaplets  of 
flowers,  and  carried  it  triumphantly  to  the  hall  of  their  fes- 
tival, to  appear  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  and  to  present  it 
to  Jodelle;  for  the  goat,  among  the  ancients,  was  the 
prixe  of  the  tragic  baxds ;  the  victim  of  Bacchus,  who  pre- 
sided over  tragedy. 

Csimine,  qui  tiagloo,  vllem  cecuvlt  ob  hireum. 

Horace. 

•  This  goat  thus  adorned,  and  his  beard  painted,  was 
hunted  about  th%long  table,  at  which  the  fifty  poets  were 
seated ;  and  after  having  served  them  for  a  subject  of 
laughter  for  some  time,  ne  was  hunted  out  of  the  room, 
ana  not  sacrificed  to  Bacchus.  Each  of  the  guests  made 
verses  on  the  occasion,  in  imitation  of  the  Bachanalia  of 
the  ancients.  Ronsard  composed  some  diihvramhics  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  the  goat  of  Etienne  Jodelle;  and 
another,  entitled  '  Our  travels  to  Arcueil.'  However,  this 
Bacchanalian  freak  did  not  finish  as  it  ought,  where  it  had 
begun,  among  the  poets.  Several  ecclesiastics  sounded 
the  alarm,  and  one  Chandieu  accused  Ronsard  with  hav- 
ing performed  an  idolatrous  sacrifice;  and  it  was  easv  to 
accuse  the  moral  habits  o^Jtfty  podM  assembled  together, 
who  were  far,  doubtless  from  being  irreproachable.  They 
repented  for  some  timo  of  their  classical  sacrifice  of  a  goat 
to  Tragedv. 

Hardi,  the  French  Lope  de  Vega,  wrote  800  dramatic 
pieces  from  1600  to  1637 ;  his  imagination  was  the  most 
fertile  possible  ;  t»ul  so  wild  and  unchecked,  that  though 
its  extravagances  are  very  amusing,  they  served  as  so  ma- 
nv  instructive  lessons  to  nis  successors.     '^ 


notion  of  his  violation  of  the  unities 


iuccessors.    line  may  form  a 
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CURIOSITIEiS  OF 


^du  Sane.*  In  tha  first  act  Leocadia  is  carried  off  aiKl 
ravished.  In  the  second  she  is  sent  back  with  an  evident 
■ign  of  preguancv.  In  the  third  she  lies  in,  and  at-  the 
dose  of  this  act,  ner  son  is  about  ten  years  old.  In  the 
fourth  the  (aiher  of  the  child  acknowledges  him ;  and  in 
the  fifUi,  lamenting  his  son's  unhappy  fate,  he  marries  Le- 
ocadia. Such  are  the  pieces  in  the  infancy  of  the  drama ! 
Rotrou  was  the  firsirwho  ventured  to  introduce  several 
persons  in  the  same  scene ;  before  his  time  they  rarely 
exceeded  two  persons ;  if  a  third  appeared,  he  was  usu- 
ally a  route  actor,  who  never  joined  tne  other  two.  The 
state  of  the  theatre  was  even  then  very  rude;  freedoms 
of  the  most  lascivious  embraces  were  publicly  given  and 
taken;  and  Rotrou  even  ventured  tomtroducea  naked 
page  in  the  sceue,  who  in  this  situation  holds  a  dialogue 
with  one  of  his  heroines.  In  another  piece,  '  <Sec<iaar,  tm 
PhotpUaliU  vulti^  Hardy  makes  two  young  Spartans 
carry  off  Scedase's  two  daughters,  ravish  them  on  the 
theatre,  and  violating  them  in  the  side  scenes,  the  specta^ 
tators  heard  their  cries  and  their  complaints.    Cvdinal 


Richelieu  made  the  theatre  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits, 
and  though  not  successful  as  a  dramatic  writer,  ne  gave 
that  encouragement  to  the  drama,  which  gradually  gave 
birth  to  genius.  Scudery  was  the  first  who  mtroduood  the 
twenty-four  hours  from  Aristotle ;  and  Mairet  studied  the 
conatniction  of  the  fable,  and  the  rules  of  the  drama.  They 
yet  groped  m  the  dark,  and  their  beauties  were  yet  only 
occasional;  Comeille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Crebillon,  and 
Voltaire,  perfected  the  French  drama. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  tragic  art  in  our  country,  the  bowl 
and  dagger  were  considered  as  the  great  instruments  of  a 
sublime  pathos ;  and  the  <  IXe  oiP  and  *  IKc  nMjf  of  the 
exquisite  and  affecting  tragedy  of  Fielding  were  frequently 
realised  in  our  popular  dramas.  Thomas  Ooff,  of  the 
university  of  Ozfora,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  was  consid- 
ered as  no  contemptible  tra^  poet ;  he  concludes  the 
first  part  of  his  courageous  Turk,  by  promising  a  second, 
thus: 

if  this  fint  part,  gentles !  do  like  you  well, 
The  secona  part  shall  greater  murthers  lelL 


Specimens  of  extravagant  bombast  might  be  selected 
>m  his  tragedies.  The  following  speech  of  Amurath 
e  Turk,  who  coming  on  the  «M[0|  *na  seeing  an  appear- 


from 
the 

ance  of  the  heavens"  being  on  fire,  comets  and  Hlazing 
■tars,  thus  addresses  the  heavens,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  in  as  mad  a  condition  as  the  poet's  own  mind. 
—  How  now  ye  heavens  !  now  yon 
80  proud,  that  you  roust  needs  put  on  curled  locks, 
And  clothe  yourselves  In  perriwigs  of  fire ! 
In  the  raging  Turk,  or  Bajazet  the  Second,  be  is  intro- 
duced with  tnis  most  raging  speech : 

Am  I  not  emperor  ?  he  that  breathes  a  no 
Damns  in  that  nesaiive  syllable  his  soul ; 
Dunt  any  god  cainsay  it,  he  should  feel 
The  strength  of  fiercest  giants  in  my  armies. 
Mine  anger's  at  the  highest,  and  I  could  shake 
The  firm  fbundstlon  of  the  earthly  globe : 
Could  I  but  grasp  the  poles  In  these  two  hands 
rd  pluck  the  world  asunder. 

He  would  scale  heaven,  and  would  then  when  he  had 
-^— ^— —  got  beyond  the  utmoet  sphere. 
Besiege  the  concave  of  this  universe. 
And  hunger-surve  the  gods  till  they  coulbssed 
What  furies  dki  oppress  his  sleeping  sgjuL 
These  playa  went  through  two  editions ;  the  last  printed 
in  1666. 

The  following  passage  from  a  similar  bard  is  as  pr^ 
eiotts.    The  king  m  the  play  exclaims, 

By  all  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome  and  Oreece, 

I  love  my  daughtor ! better  than  my  niece .' 

If  any  one  shoukl  ask  the  reason  why, 

rd  tell  them Nature  makes  the  stronger  tie  ! 

One  of  these  rude  French  plays,  about  1600,  is  entitled 
<  £a  JlsActtieit,  o«  meseontcfiteineiil  <2es  Grsnoiiattes  eondn 
SmfiUr^  m  five  acU.  The  subject  of  this  tragicomic  piece 
is  nothing  more  than  the  fable  of  the  frofrs  who  asked  Ju- 
piter for  a  king.  In  this  ridiculous  effusion  of  a  wild  fai^ 
ey,  it  iBUft  have  been  pleasant  enough  to  havo  seen  the 
actors,  croaking  in  their  fens,  and  climbing  up  the  steep 
ucent  of  Olympus ;  they  were  dressed  so  as  to  appear 
gigantic  frogs  ;  and  in  pleading  their  cause  before  Jupiter 
and  his  court,  the  dull  humour  was  to^ croak  sublimely, 
whenever  they  did  not  agre'      '  * 

Glavigero,  m  his  curious 
AoQitra'a  aoommt  of  ifae  " 


lU  humour  was  to^ croak  suMimely, 
I  agree  witli  their  judge, 
■rious  history  of  Mexico,  has  given 
the  Mexican  theatre  which  appeaia  | 


to  rfyiemble  the  first  scene  among  the  Greeks,  and  ihese 
French  frogs,  but  with  more  ftjicy  and  taale.  Aeosa 
writes,  *  The  small  theatre  was  curiously  whitened,  adef» 
ed  with  boughs,  and  arches  made  of  flowers  and  feaihcrs, 
from  which  were  suspended  many  birds,  rabbits  aad  other 
pleasing  objects.  The  actors  exhibilcd  burieaque  character^ 
feigned  themselves  deaf,  aiek  with  colds,  lame,  bind, 
crippled,  and  addressing  an  idol  ibr  the  return  of  health.— 
The  deaf  people  answered  at  cross  purpoaes; 
had  colds  by  caughing ;  and  the  lame  ny  halt 


all  re- 
cited their  complamts'  and  misfortunes,' which  piudute^ 
infinite  mirth  among  the  audience.  Othera  appeared  m> 
der  the  names  of  different  bttle  animals;  some  disguised 
as  beetles,  some  like  toads,  some  like  lixards,  and  upm 
encountering  each  other^  reciprocally  explainijd  their  em- 
ployments, which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  people,  as 
they  performed  their  parts  with  infimte  mgenuitj.  Seve- 
ral little  bovs  also  belonging  to  the  temple,appesured  in  the 
disguise  or  butterflies,  and  birds  of  various  ooloafa,  and 
mounting  upon  the  trees  which  were  fixed  there  on  pur- 
pose, litue  nails  ofearth  w*e  thrown  at  them  with  slu^ 
occasioning  many  humourous  incidents  to  the  spectators.' 
Something  very  wild  and  original  appears  in  thiffsingniar 
exhibition ;  where  at  times,  the  actors  seem  to  have  bem 
spectators,  aad  the  spectators  were  aclora. 

TBK  MAHUAeB  OV  THB  AHTS. 

As  a  literary  curiosity  can  we  deny  a  niche  to  that*  obG- 
quiry  of^istorted  wit,'  of  Barton  Hdydaj,  who  has  coa- 
posed  a  strange  comedie,  in  five  acts,  perlormed  nt  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  16S0,  not  for  the  cntertemmcaf ,  as  an  an- 
ecdote records,  of  James  the  First. 

The  title  of  the  comedy  of  this  tmclamical  classic,  far 
Holyday  is  known  as  the  translator  of  Juvenal  with  a 
very  learned  commentary,  is  TEXNOTAMIA,  or  the 
Marriage  of  the  Arts,  lo90,  quarto  extremely  dull, 
sively  rare,  and  extraordinarily  higb-priced  r 


It  may  be  exhibited  as  one  of  the  moat  ezimvagaatii 
ventions  of  a  pedant.    Who  but  a  pedant  could  have  eei 
ceived  the  dull  fancy  of  forming  a  comedy,  of  five  acta,  en 
the  subject  of  marrying  tkt  Artt!    They  are  the  4* 


tis  peraome  of  this  piece,  and  the  bachelor  of  arts  pns 
serines  their  intrigues  and  characters.  Hisadersare 
Polites,  a  maMtrate ; — Physica ;— Astronomia ,  daoghier 
to  Phjrsica ;— %thicus,  an  oid  man; — Geographus,a  travel- 
ler and  courtier,  in  love  with  Astronomia  ^— Arithmeiica, 
in  love  with  Geometry  ^—Logicus ; — Grmasmaticus,  a 
schoolmaster; — ^Poeta ;— Historia,  in  love  with  Poeiiea; 
— Rhetorica,  in  k>ve  with  Logicus  ;•— Melancholico,  Po^ 
ta's  man  ;-*Phantastes,  servant  to  Geographus ;— Cboler, 
Grammaticus's  man. 

All  these  abstract  aad  refmed  ladies  apd  geatlesBea 
have  as  bodily  feelings,  and  employ  as  gross  laaginge,  as 
if  they  had  been  every-day  characters.  A  specimen  d 
his  grotesque  dulnem  may  entertain  ;•— *  fruita  of  dnl 
heat,  and  sootsrkins  of  wit.' 


Geographus  opens  the  play  with  dedaring  his  passion  to 
Astronomia,  ana  that  very  rudely  indeed  f  See  the  pe- 
dant wreathing  the  roses  of  Love ! 

'  Oeog.  Come,  now  you  shall,  Astrononua.    • 

At.  What  shaU  I,  Geographus  ? 

€hog.  KisseJ 

jttt.  What  iu  spite  of  my  teeth! 

Geog.  No,  not  so  I  hope  you  do  not  nsa  too  kisas 
with  your  teeth. 

Ati,  Marry,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  use  to  kisae  without 
them. 

Geo^.  Ay,  but  my  fine  wit-catcher,  I  mean  yoa  do  not 
show  your  teeth  when  you  kime.' 

He  then  kisses  her,  as  he  says,  in  die  different  ■nnaen 
of  a  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  kirn.  He  wants  to  take 
off  the  xnne  of  Astronomia.  She  bega  ho  wonkl  not  te- 
dle  her  like  an  dephant  as  he  is ;  aad  Geograpbaa  says 
again,  <  Won't  you  then? 

At,  Won't!  what? 

Oce^.  Bee  kinde? 

Ati,  Bee  kinde!  how?* 
Fortunately  Geographus  is  here  intemiptsd  by  Aslroao* 
mia's  mother  Physica.  This  dialofue  is  a  apadmea  ol 
the  whde  piece ;  very  flat,aBd  very  ffross.  Yet  the  piece  ia 
still  curious,— 4iot  only  for  its  absoidity,  but  for  that  sortol 
ingenuity,  which  so  whimsically  contrived  to  bring  togeth- 
er tha  different  arts ;  this  pedantic  writer,  however, 
owea  more  to  the  aubject,  than  the .  aabject  derived  from 
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Iniii;  wiihoQC  wit  or  bunuMir,  ha  hM  at  tiniM  wa  eztraT«^ 
eof  iavemion.     Am  for  instuiee,— Geogrmpbut,  tnd 

>  oiaa  PhuitaatM,  describe  to  PoeUi  the  lying  wooden 
Ibej  preUDd  to  have  witaened  ;  and  this  it  one : 

<  Phan,  Sir,  we  net  with  a  traveller  that  oould  apeak 
m  haguages  at  the  same  instant. 

•  PMCa.  How?  at  the  Moie  instant,  that's  impossible  1 

*  PliM.  Naj,  lir,  the  actuality  of  the  peribrmanee  puts 
It  bevQod  all  oontradiction.  With  his  tongue  he'd  so 
vowel  joa  oot  as  smooth  ItaUoM  as  any  man  breathing; 
with  Im  aye  he  would  sparkle  forth  the  proud  Sptrnm; 
with  his  SOM  blow  oat  most  robustious  JhM  ;  the  creak- 
ing of  hn  higb-heeled  ahoe  would  articulate  exact  Po^onion  ; 
the  kaockiDg  of  his  shio-bone  feminine  Fnneh;  and  his 
bsjir  vQuld  grambte  most  pure  and  scholar-ttke  JETun^ary. 

Tba,  ihoa^  extravagant  without  fancy,  is  not  the  worst 
inrt  of  die  absurd  humour  which  runs  through  this  pedan- 
tic eootdy. 

The  damical  reader  may  perhaps  be  amused  by  the  fol- 
lowing strsnge  oonceits.  Poeta,  who  was  in  love  with 
Hifltoria  capncioaal]|r  ^Bs  in  love  with  Astronomia,  and 
thus  compares  his  nsmtreas: 

Her  teow  is  like  a  brave  heroic  line 
Thai  does  a  sacred  msjeatie  hwhrine : 
Her  twee,  Phaleuciake-llke,  m  comely  sort 
Enda  m  a  Trochie,  or  a  long  Ad  ahoit 
Her  mouth  is  like  a  preoie  Diameter ; 
Het  eie-brows  like  a  Ilttle-toDger  Trimeter. 
Her  cblane  is  an  adonicke,  and  her  tongue 
b  an  Hypermeier,  somewhat  too  Umg 
Her  deal  may  compare  them  unto  two 
Qakk-cnming  Dactylee,  for  their  nimble  view 
Her  ribs  like  Aaoes  ofSapphicka  doe  descend 
Thkher,  which  but  to  name  were  to  offend. 
Her  arms  like  two  Iambics  raised  on  hie. 
Doe  wkh  her  brow  besr  equal  majestie ; 
Her  legs  like  two  straight  spondees  keep  apace. 
Blow  as  two  acazoBS,  but  with  sutely  grace. 
The  pises  conchides  with  a  speech  by  Polites,  who  seU 
ties  aS  the  dispates,  and  loves,  of  the  Arts.    Poeta  prcH 
Biisesftr  the  &tive  to  aUach  himself  to  Historia.    Rhe- 
tonca,  though  abe  loves  Logicus,  yet  as  they  do  not  mutu- 
ally •free,  she  is  united  to  grammaticus.    Polites  coun- 
■ev  PUegmatieo,  who  is  Logicus's  man,  to  leave  off 
smoking,  and  to  learn  better  manners ;  and  Chder,  Oram- 
laaticas^s   man,   to  bridle  himself;— that   Ethicus    and 


their  tongues  will  always  agree  and  will  not  fall  out ;  and 
for  Geometres  and  Anthmetica  they  will  be  very  regular. 
MelancboHcO)  who  is  Poeta's  man,  is  left  quite  alone,  and 
igrees  to  be  married  to  Musica ;  and  at  length  Phantastes, 
^  the  entreaty  of  Poeta,  becomes  the  servant  of  Melan- 
oiolico  and  Musica.  Physiognomus  and  Cheiromantes, 
who  are  in  the  character  of  grpsies  and  fortune-tellers, 
are  finally  exiled  from  the  ishuM  of  Fortunata,  where  lies 
the  whole  scene  of  the  action  in  the  residence  of  the  mar~ 
ritdarU, 

The  pedant-comic-writer  has  even  attended  to  the 
dresses  of  his  characters,  which  are  minutely  given. 
Thos  Melancholico  wears  a  black  suit,  a  black  hat,  a  black 
doak.and  black  worked  bands,  black  gloves,  and  black 
■hoes.  Sanguis,  the  servant  of  Medicus,  is  in  a  red  suit ; 
«i  the  breast  is  a  man  with  his  nose  bleeding ;  on  the  back, 
Me  letting  blood  in  his  arm ;  with  a  red  hat  and  band,  red 
■tockings,  and  red  pumps. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  play,  that  the  Oxford  scholars, 
resolving  to  give  James  I  a  relish  of  their  genius,  requested 
l«ave  to  act  this  notable  piece.  Honest  Anthony  Wood 
tells  OS,  that  it  being  too  grave  for  the  king,  and  too  8ch<v 
lutie  for  the  auditory,  or,  as  some  have  said,  the  actors 
ud  taken  too  much  wine,  his  majesty  offered  several 
(UMs,  after  two  acu,  to  withdraw.  He  was  prevailed  to 
•it  it  out,  m  mere  charity  to  the  Oxford  scholars.  The 
fcUowing  humourous  epigram  was  produced  on  the  oo> 
•uion: 

M  Christ  church  marriage  done  before  the  king, 
Ijum  that  those  mates  should  want  an  offering. 
The  king  himself  dkl  offer  <— What,  I  pray  f 
He  offinred  twice  or  thrice— to  go  away ! 

ACOVTUTAItCC  IH  DKAMATXO  DIALOUUB. 

Crows,  in  bis '  City  Politiques,'  1688,  a  comedy  written 
k>  taiirise  the  Whigs  of  those  days,  was  accused  of  having 
^°P*^  hii  character  too  doeely  aAer  life,  and  his  enemies 
^md  his  comedj  mto  a  libel    He  has  defended  himself 


in  his  preface  from  this  imputation.  It  was  partieularij 
lakl  to  his  charge  that  in  the  characters  of  BartoUne,  a^ 
old  corrupt  lawyer  and  his  wife,  Lucinda,  a  wanton  ooua* 
try  nrl,  be  intended  to  ridicule  a  certain  oerieaat  M— « 
and  nis  young  wile.  It  was  even  said  that  the  comediaa 
mimicked  the  odd  speech  of  the  aforesaid  seijeant,  who 
having  kwt  all  his  teeth,  uttered  his  wofds  in  a  very  peon* 
liar  manner.  On  this,  Crown  tells  us  in  his  defence,  that 
the  comedian  must  not  be  blamed  for  this  peculiarity,  as  il 
of  the  author  himaelf,  ^  '    "' 


had  uughtil 
to  the  player.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  no  prdN 
nary  invention,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it.  that  he  has 
most  painfully  printed  the  speeches  of  the  lawyer  in  this 
singular  gibberish ;  and  his  reasons,  .as  well  as  his  di»i 
oovery,  appear  very  remarkable. 

He  says,  that  *  Not  any  one  old  man  more  than  another 
is  mimidted,  by  Mr  Lee's  way  of  speaking,  which  all  ot^ 
medians  can  witness,  was  my  own  mnmliMi,  and  Mr  Lea 
was  taught  it  by  me.  T<f  prove  this  farther,  1  have^nJid 
Bartoline's  part  in  that  manner  of  spellins,  by  which  I 
uught  it  Mr  Lee.  They  who  have  no  teein  cannot  pro- 
nounce many  letters  plain,  but  perpetually  lisp,  and  break 
their  words ;  and  some  words  thev  cannot  brins  out  all. 
As  for  instance,  th  is  pronounced  by  thrusting  the  tongua 
hard  to  the  teeth,  therefore  that  sotind  they  cannot  nuute| 
but  somethmg  Uke  iu  For  that  reason  you  will  often  fina 
in  Bartoline's  part,  instead  of  (A,  ay,  asyof  for  that ;  yiah^ 
for  this ;  yosft*  for  those ;  sometimes  a  I  is  left  out,  aa 
hoummdf  for  thousand ;  hirtu,  for  thirty.  S  they  pronounca 
like  sft,  sAsr,  for  sir ;  mtuht  for  must;  t  they  speak  like  eh ; 
therefore  you  will  find  dbtie,  for  true ;  cAreoson,  for  treason ; 
eho,  for  to ;  cAoo,  for  two ;  eherit  for  ten ;  ekaktf  for  take. 
And  this  ch  is  not  to  be  pronounced  like  Jk,  as  'tis  in  christian, 
but  as  in  child,  church,  chest.  I  desire  the  reader  to  ob- 
serve these  things,  because  otherwise  he  will  hardl]^-  mw 
derstand  much  of  the  lawyer's  part,  which  in  the  opmioa 
of  all  is  the  most divertising  in  the  comedy;  but  when  this 
ridiculous  way  of  speaking  is  familiar  with  him,  it  will  reo* 
dor  the  part  more  pleasant.* 

On^  hardly  expc«ts  so  curious  a  piece  of  orthoepy  in  the 
preface  to  a  comedy.  It  may  have  renuired  great  obser- 
vation  and  ingenuity  to  have  discovereo  the  cause  of  old. 
toothless,  mod  muntbling  their  words.  But  as  a  piece  oi 
comic  humour,  on  which  the  author  appears  to  have  prided 
himself,  the  effect  is  far  from  fortunate;  htmiou'r arising 
from  a  personal  defect,  is  but  a  miserable  substitute  for 
ftiat  of  a  more  genuine  kind.  I  shall  give  a  specimen  of 
this  strange  sibberish,  as  it  is  so  laboriously  printed.  It 
may  amuse  tne  reader  to  see  his  mother's  language  irana- 
formed  into  so  odd  a  shape  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he  caa 
recognize  it. 

Old  Bartoline  thus  speaks :— <  I  wrong'd  my  iiiu{ff  db 
entchtr  incho  bondth  of  marriage,  and  could  not  perfom 
eooenoRfs/i,  I  might  well  hxnkt  you  would  ehake  the  forfei* 
ture  of  the  bond ;  and  I  never  found  tqmehy  in  a  htdg  in 
my  life;  but  iMI  trounce  you  hoh;  1  have  paved  yoy/tsft 
wi'  the  hmeth  of  honester  people  yen  you  are,yaf  never 
did  me  nor  any  man  any  wrong,  but  had  law  o*  vtir  thydsk 
and  right  o'  yetr  ahvdthf  but  because  ycy  bad  not  me  o* 
yetr  tkydth^  I  ha'  ^hrovon  'em  in  jayUan^  and  got  yar 
eMhchaUk  for  my  clyenUh,  yat  had  no  more  ehytle  to 'em 
yen  dogth,* 

TBB  COMSDY  OF  A  MADMAIT. 

Desmarets,  the  friend  of  Jlichelieu,  mentioned  in  the 
article  Richelieu,  page  S8,  wa«  a  very  extraordinary  chaiw 
acter,  and  produced  many  effusions  of  genius  in  early  lifo, 
till  he  became  a  mystical  fanatic.  It  was  said  or  him^ 
that  *  he  was  the  greatest  madman  among  poets,  and  tha 
best  poet  among  madmen.'  His  comedy  of  *  The  Vision- 
aries' is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  dramatic  pro* 
jects,  and  in  respect  to  its  genius  and  lunacy,  may  be  con* 
fddered  as  a  literary  curiosity. 

In  this  singular  comedy  an  Bedlam  seems  lobe  let  loosa 
on  the  stage,  and  ever^r  character  has  a  high  claim  to  an 
apartment  in  it.  It  is  indeed  suspected  that  the  cardinal 
bad  a  band  in  this  anomalous  drama,  and  in  spite  of  ils 
extravagance  it  was  favourably  received  by  tbe  public, 
who  certainly  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it. 

Every  character  in  this  piece  acts  under  some  hallueina* 
tion  of  the  mind,  or  a  fit  of  madness.  Art  abase,  is  a 
cowardly  hero,  who  believes  he  has  conquered  the  world. 
Amidor,  is  a  wild  poet,  who  imagines  he  ranks  above  Ho* 
mer.  Filidan,  is  a  lover,  who  becomes  inllrmmaUe  as  gun* 
powder,  for  every  mistress  he  reads  of  in  romances.  Pii»> 
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jnte,  is  a  begnrly  bankrupti  who  thinks  himself  as  rich 
■■  GroBsus.  Meiisse,  in  reading  the  '  History  of  Alex- 
ander,' has  become  msdiy  in  love  with  this  hero,  and  will 
bave  no  other  husband  than  '  him  of  Mscedon.'  Hesperie 
inigines  her  fatal  charms  occasion  a  hundred  ^disappoint- 
ments in  the  world,  but  prides  herself  oo  her  perfect  insen^ 
tibility.  Sestiano,  who  knows  no  other  happiness  than 
comedies,  and  whatever  she  sees  or  hoars,  immediately 
plans  a  scene  for  dramatio  effect,  renounces  anv  other  oo- 
eupation ;  and  finaJ^,  Alcidon,  the  father  of  these  three 
mad  girls,  as  imbecile  as  his  daughters  are  wild.  So  much 
fiir  the  amiable  characters ! 

The  plot  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
author,  and  the  cnaracters  he  has  invented-^perfectly  un- 
eonnecled.  and  fancifully  wild.  Alcidon  resolves  to  marry 
bis  three  daughters,  whio,  however,  have  no  such  project 
of  their  own.  He  offers  them  to  the  first  who  comes. 
He  accepts  for  his  soiMn-law  the  first  who  offers,  and  is 
dearly  convinced  that  he  b  within  a  very  short  period  of 
aixmnplishing  his  wishes.  As  the  four  ridiculous  person- 
ages whom  we  have  noticed  Ijrequentlv  haunt  his  house,  he 
becomes  embarrassed  in  finding  one  lover  too  many,  hav- 
ku  only  three  daughters.  The  catastrophe  relieves  the 
old  gentleman  from  his  embarrassments.  Mdissc,  faith- 
ful to  her  Macedonian  hero,  declares  her  resolution  of  dy- 
Big,  before  she  marries  any  meaner  persona|se.  Hespene 
reluses  to  marry  out  of  pity  for  manlcind :  for  to  make  one 
nan  happy,  she  thinks  she  must  plunge  a  hundred  into 
despair.  Sestiane,  only  passionate  for  comedy,  cannot 
eonsant  to  any  marriage,  and  tells  her  father,  in  very  lively 


Je  ne  veux  point  mon  pel   ,     . 
Pttisqna  vous  mo  soaffi^  recevoir  la  douceur 
Des  plaisirs  innocens  que  le  theatre  apfione 
Prendrais-ie  le  hazard  de  vivre  d*anure  sorts  ? 
Pals  on  a  des  enlkns,  qui  tous  soot  sur  les  brss, 
Les  mener  au  theatre,  O  Dieux !  quel  embarras ! 
Tanlot  conche  ou  grosseese,  ou  quetque  malsdie 
Pour  jamais  vous  font  dire,  sdleu  la  comedie ! 

UflT4TBX>. 

No,  no,  my  father,  I  will  have  no  critic, 
(Miscalled  a  husband)  since  you  still  permit 
The  Innocent  sweet  pleasures  of  the  Staee ; 
And  shall  I  venture  U)  exch&n^  my  lot? 
Then  we  have  children  foMed  m  our  arms 
To  bring  them  to  the  ^lay-house,  heavens !  what  troubles ! 
Then  we  lie  in,  are  big,  or  sick,  or  vex'd : 
These  make  us  bid  farewell  to  Comedy ! 
.  At  length  these  imasined  sons-in-law  appear ;  Filidan 
declares  that  in  these  tnree  girls  he  cannot  find  the  mia- 
tress  he  adores.    Amidor  confesses  he  onlv  asked  for  one 
oir  his  daughters  oul  of  pure  gallantry,  and  that  he  is  only 
a  lover— in  verse!   When  Pbalante  is  (questioned  after  the 
gi«at  fortunes  he  hinted  at,  the  father  discovers  that  he  has 
Bot  a  Sliver,  and  out  of  credit  to  borrow ;  while  ArUbaze 
declares  that  he  onl^  allowed  Alcidon,  out  of  mere  bene- 
volence, to  flatter  himself  for  a  moment,  with  the  hope  of 
an  honour  that  even  Jupiter  would  not  dare  to  pretend  to. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  four  lovers  disperse,  and  leave  the  old 
gentleman  more  embarrassed  than  ever,  and  bis  daughters 
perfectly  enclianted  to  onjoy  their  whimsical  reveries,  and 
die  oM  maids. 

SOLITUDE. 

We  possess,  among  our  own  native  treasures,  two  trea- 
tises on  this  subject,  composed  with  no  ordinary  talent, 
and  not  their  least  value  consists  in  one  being  an  apology 
for  solitude,  while  the  other  combats  that  prevailing  pas- 
sion of  the  studious.  Zimmerraan*s  popular  work  is  over- 
loaded wiih  common-place ;  the  garrulity  of  eloquence, 
which  has  been  found  rery  agreeable  to  the  groat  mass  of 
readers.  The  two  treatises  now  noticed  may  be  oom- 
parod  to  the  highly-finished  gems,  whose  figure  may  be 
more  finely  designed,  /and  whose  strokes  may  be  more 
delicate  in  the  smaller  space  they  occupy,  than  the  pon- 
derous block  of  marble  hewed  out  by  the  German  chiselor. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  a  polite  writer  and  a  most  elo- 
quent pleader,  published  in  1665  a  moral  essay  preferring 
solitude  to  public  employment.  The  eloquence  of  his  style 
was  well  suited  to  the  dignity  of  his  subject ;  the  advocates 
for  solitude  have  always  prevailed  over  those  for  active  life, 
becau«e  there  is  something  sublime  in  those  feelings  which 
would  retire  from  the  circle  of  indolent  triflers,  or  depraved 
caniuses;  who,  like  a  certain  »?«««■  of  »n««ct«.  are  bom, 
and  ean  only  live,  in  corruption.     The  tract  of  Macken- 


zie  was  ingeniously  answered  by  the  elegant  tesrte  of  Joks 
£velynp  in  1667 ;  of  this  last  tract,  the  editor  of  *  Cenmra 
Lit«rana,'  in  his  first  volume,  has  given  an  nnaljraia  ;  but 
that  ingenious  and  fervent  compiler  has  not  noticed  the  so- 
perior  composition  of  the  Scotch  writer.       Mackeazis, 
though  ho  wrote  in  favour  of  solitude,  passed  Sk  T^rj  active 
life,  first  as  a  pleader,  and  afterwards  as  a  judge  ;  chat  he 
was  an  eloquent  writer,  and  an  excellent  cntic,  aiid  a  wm, 
we  have  the  authority  of  Drydea,  who  saT*,  thmt  till  be 
was  acquainted  with  that  noUe  wit  of  Scotland,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  he  had  not  known  the  beautiful  torn  of  words 
and  thoughts  in  poetry,  which  Sir  George  had  explained 
and  exemplified  to  him  in  conversation.     As  a  judf^e,  aad 
kiiig's  advocate,  will  not  the  barbarous  customs  at  the  age 
defend  his  name  7  he  is  most  hideously  painted  fiirtb  by 
the  dark  pencil  of  a  poetical  SpagnoletU— Mr  Grabame, 
in  his  poem  on  '  The  Birds  of  Scotland.'      Sir  George 
lived  in  the  age  of  rebellion    and  used  torttnre  :  we  bhisI 
entirely  put  aside  his  political,  to  attend  to  hia  bterarr 
character.     Blair  has  quoted  his  pleadings  aa  st  nsodel  of 
eloquence,  and  Mr  Grahame  is  uniust  to  the    fame  of 
Mackenzie,  when  he  alludes  to  bb  *  haltforgoUen  Dane.' 
In  1689,  be  retired  to  Oxford,  to  indulge  the  laxoriee  ot 
study  in  the  Bodleian  Libraij,  and  to  practice   that  soli- 
tude which  so  delighted  him  m  theory ;  but  three  jears 
afterwards  he  fixed  hfanpelf  in  London.     Kveljn,  who 
wrote  in  favour  of  public  employment  being  preferable  to 
solitude,  passed  his  days  in  the  tranquillity  or  bis  sludiee, 
and  wrote  against  the  habits  which  he  himself  most  loved. 
By  this  it  may  appear,  that,  that  of  which  we  bare  the 
least  experience  ourselves,  will  ever  be  what   appear* 
most  delightful !    Alas  !  eveir  thing  in  life  seems  to  have 
in  it  the  nature  of  a  bubble  of  air,  and,  when  touched,  we 
find  nothing  but  emptiness  in  our  hand.    It  is  certain  that 
the  most  eloquent  writers  in  favour  of  solitude  have  left  be- 
hind them  too  many  memorials  of  their  unhappy  feelings, 
when  they  indulged  this  passion  to  excess  ;  ana  some  an- 
cient has  justly  said,  that  none  but  a  God,  or  a  savage,  can 
8uff*er  this  exile  from  human  nature. 

The  following  extracts  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
tract  on  Solitude  are  elociuent  and  impressive,  and  merit  to 
be  rescued  from  that  oblivion  which  surrounds  many  writ- 
ers, whose  genius  has  not  been  effaced,  but  concealed, 
by  the  transient  crowd  of  their  posterity,' 

*  I  have  admired  to  see  persons  of  virtue  and  humour  long 
much  u>  be  in  the  cky.  where,  when  they  come,  they  found  nor 
sought  for  no  other  divenisement  than  to  visU  one  another; 
and  there  to  do  nothing  else  ihsn  to  make  legs,  view  others 
habii,  talk  of  the  weather,  or  some  such  pkiful  subject,  snd  k 
may  be,  if  they  made  a  farther  inroad  upon  any  other  ailaJr. 
they  did  so  pick  one  anochor,  that  it  afforded  them  matter  of 
eternal  quarrel,  for  what  was  at  first  but  an  Indifferent  Bul)|ect, 
is  by  interest  adopted  into  the  number  of  our  quarrels.— whsc 
pleasure  can  be  received  by  talking  of  new  fashions,  buying 
and  sellinr  of  lands,  advancement  or  ruin  of  favourites,  virto* 
ries  or  defeats  of  itrang e  princes,  which  is  :he  ordinary  subject 
of  onlinary  conversation  ?— Most  desire  to  frequent  their  supe- 
riors, and  these  men  must  either  suffer  their  raillery,  or  must 
not  be  suffered  u>  continue  in  their  society ;  if  we  converse  with 
thena  who  sneak  with  more  address  than  ourselves,  then  we 
repine  equally  at  our  own  dulness,  and  envy  the  acuteneai 
that  accompbshes  the  speaker ;  or,  if  we  converse  with  duller 
animals  than  ourselves,  tlien  we  sre  weary  to  draw  the  yoke 
alone,  and  fret  at  our  being  in  ill  company ;  but  if  chanc« 
blows  us  in  amongst  our  eouals,  then  we  are  so  at  guard  w 
rawh  all  advantage*,  and  so  interested  in  point  d^honneur,  that 
it  rather  cniciates  than  recreates  us.  How  many  UMkt,  them- 
selves cheap  by  these  occasions,  whom  we  had  valued  his^ly 
If  they  had  frequented  us  lees !  And  how  many  frequent  per 
sons  who  Uu^h  at  that  simplicity  which  the  addresser  admires 
in  himseif  as  wit,  and  yet  both  recreate  themselves  with  double 
laughters ! 

In  solitude  (he  addresses  his  friend)  *  My  dear  Celador  enter 
into  your  own  breast,  and  there  survey  the  several  operations 
of  your  own  soul,  the  progress  of  your  passions,  the  strur^linss 
of  your  appetite,  the  wanderings  of  your  fancy,  and  ye  wftl 
find,  I  assure  yon,  more  variety  In  that  one  piece,  than  thpre 
is  to  be  learned  in  all  the  courts  of  Christendom.  Represent 
to  yourself  the  lam.  age,  all  the  actions  and  interests  in  It,  how 
much  this  person  was  infatuate  with  zeal,  that  person  wfch 
lust ;  how  much  one  pursued  honour,  and  another  riches  j 
and  in  the  next  thou<;ht  draw  that  scene,  and  represent  them 
all  turned  to  dust  and  ashes !' 

I  cannot  dole  this  subject  without  the  addition  of  soma 
anecdotes,  which  may  be  useful.  A  man  of  letters  finds 
solitude  neci^sary,  and  for  him  solitude  has  its  pleasmes 
and  its  conveniences ;  but  we  shall  find  that  it  aJso  hut 
bundrod  things  to  be  dreaded.       ,    . 
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9  for  Utertfy  pumiits.  No  oo»* 
I  yoc  been  oomposed,  bat  its  tuthor,  like 
m  •oaeni  wgirian,  retired  first  to  the  jpofe  or  the  closet, 
Is  JDfoeete  bis  apiriis.  Erwj  productKNi  of  genius  must 
be  ibe  prodnetioii  of  eathusiMBi.  When  tbe  youth  sij^s 
sad  lufuisheB,  and  feels  faiinsoif  amoog  crow<b  in  an  irk- 
■omeioatader-thmt  is  Ifae  moment  to  Of  into  sedusion  and 
■editatioB.  Where  can  he  induce  but  in  solitude  tbe  fine 
ramaiKcsofliiBaoul?  where  but  msobtodo  can  he  occupy 
hiiDBeir  in  UBolul  dreams  by  night,  and,  when  tbemominir 
mca,  flj  wilfaoat  interruptioa  to  his  unfinished  lahoan? 
BcoraMnt  to  the  fiivolous  is  a  vast  desert,  to  tho  man  of 
gcnios  it  b  the  enchanted  garden  of  Armida. 

CieerD  was  uneasy  amidst  applauding  Roow,  and  he 
has  deiiaated  his  nuoMrotts  works  by  the  titles  of  his  rap 
rioof  viuiL  where  they  were  composed.  Voltaire  had 
laJeofs,  aad  a  taste  for  society,  yet  be  not  onlv  withdrew 
by  iDterraJs,  but  at  one  period  of  bis  life  paasea  fire  years 
io  the  most  secret  sedusion  and  ferrent  studies.  Montes- 
(jueo  (putted  the  brilliant  circles  of  Paris  for  his  books,  his 
meditaiians,  aad  for  his  immortal  work,  and  was  ridiculed 
1^  the  gay  triflers  he  relinauished.  luurrington,  to  com- 
me  his  Oceana,  soTered  nimself  from  the  society  of  his 
thcads,  and  was  so  wrapt  in  abstraction,  that  he  was  pitied 
as  a  kautie.  Descartes,  inflamed  by  genius,  abruptly 
bmks  all  his  friendly  eonnejoons,  hires  an  obscure  hcNise 
ia  an  uofrequentcd  comer  at  Paris,  and  applies  himself  to 
stody  daring  two  year*  unknown  to  his  aoquaiatancs. 
Adam  Smith;  after  tho  publication  of  his  first  work,  throws 
faioself  into  a  retirement  that  lasted  ten  years;  eren 
Huaie  ralied  him  for  separating  himself  firom  the  world ; 
hot  tbe  great  poKtical  inquirer  satisfied  the  world,  and  his 
fneads,  by  lus  great  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Bat  this  soliinde,  at  first  a  necessity,  and  then  a  plea- 
sore,  at  length  is  not  borne  without  repining.  I  will  call 
fiir  a  witaem  a  great  genius,  and  he  shall  apeak  himself. 
G'd)biio  lays, '  I  feel,  and  sbaU  continue  to  feel,  that  domea- 
tie  aohtnde,  howerer  it  may  be  alleviated  by  the  worM,  br 
stady  and  even  by  friendship,  is  a  comfortless  state,  whica 
«il  grow  more  pabjfiil  as  1  descend  in  the  rale  of  years :' 
Memon^d.  I,  p  916.  And  afterwards  he  writes  to  a 
foeod,  <  Your  Tiait  has  only  senred  to  remind  me  that 
naa,  hofrerrr  amused  aad  occupied  in  his  closet,  was  not 
Bade  to  lire  alone.' 

I  ninst  therefore  now  sketch  a  different  picture  of  lite- 
lary  toOtode  than  some  sanguine  and  youthful  minds  coo- 
ceire. 

Even  the  suUimest  of  men,  Milton,  who  is  not  apt  to 
vent  complaints,  appears  to  hare  felt  this  irksome  period 
of  bfe.  In  the  prewce  to  Smeetymnus,  he  says,  *  It  is 
bat  jmtiee,  not  to  defraud  of  due  esteem  the  loeariaome 
Utom  and  tludimn  waiehmp.  wherein  I  hare  spent  and 
tnd  out  ahaost  a  wbde  youth.' 

Solitude  in  a  later  period  of  life,  or  rather  the  neglect 
wbach  awaits  the  solitary  man,  is  felt  with  acuter  sensi- 
bility. Cowley,  that  enthusiast  for  niral  seclusion,  in  his 
ntirenent  caDs  himself'  The  melancbdy  Cowley.'  Ma- 
Ma  has  troly  transferred  the  same  epithet  to  Gray.  Read 
in  his  letters  the  history  of  sditude.  We  lament  the  loas 
of  Cowley's  correspondence  through  the  mistaken  notion 
of  Sprai;  be  assuredly  had  painted  the  sorrows  of  his 
hnt.  But  Shenstone  has  filled  bis  pages  with  (he  cries 
of  aa  amiable  being  whose  sod  bleeds  m  the  dead  oblirion 
ofwBnide.  Listen  to  hia  melanchdy  expressions.  *Now 
I  am  come  from  a  visit,  every  little  uneasiness  is  sufficient 
to  introduce  my  whole  train  of  melancholy  considerations, 
ao4  to  make  me  utterly  dissatisfiod  with  the  life  I  now  lead, 
aad  the  life  I  foresee  I  shall  lead.  1  am  angrv,  and  envi- 
0U|  and  dejected  and  frantic,  and  disre^ro  all  present 
thinp,  as  be<Mmes  a  madman >o  do.  I  am  infinitely  pleased 
(though  U  is  a  gloomv  Joy)  with  the  application  of  Dr 
Swift's  complaint,  that  He  is  forced  to  die  m  a  rage,  like  a 
poiMacd  rat  B  a  hde.'  Let  tbe  k>ver  of  solitude  muse  on 
01  picture  throughout  the  year,  in  the  fdlowing  stanza  by 
tbe  ume  poet: 

Tcdtooi  again  to  curse  the  drizzling  day, 
Again  to  trace  the  wintry  tracks  oranow  ! 

Or,  sooched  by  remal  airs,  ac:ain  surrey 
The  selCcams  hawthorns  bud !  and  cowslips  blow ! 

Swifi't  letters  point  in  terrifying  colours  a  picture  of 
aoiitude,  and  at  length  his  deapair  closed  with  idiolism. 
The  amiable  Gressei  could  not  sport  with  the  brilliant 
^iDfaofbisbatteTfly-muae,  without  dropping  some  queru- 
<«■  opnssion  on  the  solitude  of  genius.    In  his  *  £pbtle 


to  bis  Muse,'  he  ezquvitely  pamts  tns  situation  of  men  oC 


*  Je  les  vds,  vlctlmes  do  genia* 

Au  foible  prix  d*un  eclat  panager, 

Vivre  isoles,  sans  Jouri  de  la  vie  1* 
And  afterwards  he  adds, 

*  Ymgt  ans  d'ennds,  pour  quelque  )oun  de  gkrfrs  f 
I  condude  with  one  more  anecdote  on  sditude,  which 
may  amuse.  When  Menage,  attacked  by  aome,  and  abao> 
donod  by  others,  was  aeized  by  a  fit  of  the  apfeen,  he  re- 
treated into  the  country,  and  gave  up  his  famous  Mercur^ 
ales :  those  Wednesdays  when  the  literati  assembled  at 
his  house,  to  praise  up  or  cry  down  one  another,  as  is  usud 
with  the  literary  populace.  Menage  expected  to  find  that 
tranquillity  in  the  country  which  he  bad  frequently  descrilH 
ed  in  his  verses :  but  as  be  was  only  a  poetical  plagiarist^ 
it  is  not  strange  our  pastoral  writer  was  greatly  diaappoint- 
ed.    Some  country  rogues  having  killed  his  pigeons,  they 

gave  him  more  Texation  than  hia  critics.    He  haatened 
is  return  to  Paris.    '  It  is  better,'  he  observed  *  sincd  wa 
are  bom  to  suffer,  to  fed  ody  reasonable  sorrows.' 

UTUULKT  FEIXXIMBIPi. 

The  memorable  friendship  of  Beaumount  and  Fletcher 
sodosely  united  thev  labours,  that  we  cannot  discover  tho 
productions  of  either;  and  niograpbers  cannot,  without 
diiBculty,  compose  the  memoirs  of  the  one,  without  running 
into  the  Ufe  of  the  other.  They  pourtia^ed  the  same  cha- 
racters, while  they  mingled  sentiment  with  sentiment,  and 
their  days  were  as  closely  interwoven  as  their  verses* 
Metastasio  and  FarineUi  were  bom  about  the  same  lime, 
aad  early  acquainted.  They  cdled  one  another  Gtmelh, 
or  twin !  Both  the  delight  of*^  Europe,  both  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  tanA  died  neariy  at  the  aame  time.  Their  fecw 
time  bore,  too,  a  resemblance ;  for  they  were  both  pennioi^ 
ed,  but  lived  and  died  separated  in  the  distant  oourta  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid.  Montaigne  and  Cbarron  were  rivals, 
but  always  friends;  such  was  Montaigne's  affection  for 
Cbarron,  that  he  permitted  him  by  bis  will  to  bear  the  full 
arms  of  his  family ;  and  Charron  evinced  his  gratitude  to 
the  manea  of  his  departed  friend,  by  leaving  his  fortune  to 
the  sister  of  Montaigne,  who  had  married.  Forty  years 
of  friendship,  iminterrupCed  hv  rivdry  or  envy,  crowned  the 
lives  of  Porgius  and  Leonard  Arotm,  two  of  the  illustrious 
revivers  of  letters.  A  dngular  custom  formerly  prevailed 
among  our  own  writers,  which  was  an  affectionate  tribute 
to  our  literanr  veterans  by  young  writers.— The  former 
adopted  the  fatter  by  the  title  of  sons.  Ben  Jonson  hid 
twelve  of  these  poeticd  sons.  Walton,  the  angler,  adopu 
ed  Cotton,  the  translator  of  Montaigne. 

Among  the  most  fascinating  effusions  of  genius  are  those 
little  pieces  which  it  consecrates  to  the  cause  of  friendship. 
In  that  poem  of  Cowley,  composi^  on  the  death  of  his      ^ 
friend  Harvey,  the  foltowing  stanza  presents  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  employments  <m  two  young  students : — 

'  Say,  Ibryou  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights. 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights  ! 
Till  the  Ledeaan  surs,  so  famed  for  love. 
Wondered  at  us  (torn  above. 
We  spent  them  not  In  iovs.  in  lust,  or  whte ; 

But  search  of  deep  pnilosophy, 

Wil,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  ^ 

Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  ftiend,  were  thhie.' 

Milton  has  not  only  given  the  exc|uisite  Lycidas  to  the 
memory  of  a  young  friend,  but  in  his  EpUaphium  Dam^^ 
nUy  to  that  of  Deodatus,  has  poured  forth  some  interesting 
sentiments.  It  baa  been  versified  by  Langhome.  Now, 
says  the  poet, 

'  To  whom  shall  I  my  hopes  and  fears  Impart, 
Or  truiit  tbe  cares  anu  folncs  of  my  heart  .'*  ' 


The  elegy  of  Tickell,  maliciously  called  by  Steele 
(  prose  in  rhvme,'  is  alike  inapired  by  affection  and  fancy ; 
it  has  a  melodious  languor,  and  a  melancholy  grace.  The 
sonnet  of  Gray  to  the  memory  of  West  is  a  beautiful  ef- 
fusion, and  a  model  for  English  sonnets.  Helvetius  was 
the  protector  of  men  of  genius,  whom  he  assiated  not  only 
with  his  criricism,  but  his  fortune.  At  his  death,  Saurin 
read  in  the  French  academy  an  enistlo  to  the  manes  of  his 
friend.  Saurin,  wrestling  with  obscuritf  and  poverty,  had 
been  drawn  into  literary  existence  by  the  supporting  hand 
of  Helvetius.  Our  poet  thua  addresses  him  in  the  warm 
tones  of  gratitude:  r     ^^^l^ 
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*  C*ttit  toi  qui  me  cherchant  au  lein  da  PlnftntuiM 

Relevaa  mon  sort  abbattu, 
Et  icua  me  rendre  chore,  une  Tie  jmponune. 

♦  * 

^tt*  important  caa  pleura— 
douleur  Impuiaaania !    O  ragrata  suparflua ! 
Ja  via,  helaa  I    Ja  vie,  at  moa  ami  n*aat  plua  I* 

IMITATED. 


S' 


In  Miaar7*8  haunta  thy  friezid  thj  bouDClaa  aelM, 
And  give  an  urgent  life  aoma  days  of  eaae } 
Ah  !  ve  vain  gnefa,  auperfluoua  teara  I  chide  ! 
lUve,  alaa!    I  live— and  ihou  haac  died ! 

The  literary  friandahip  of  a  father  with  hia  soo  ia  one 
of  the  rareat  aUiancea  in  the  republic  of  lettera.  It  waa 
grat^ying  to  the  feeiinga  of  young  GibboD^  in  the  fervour  of 
hterary  ambition,  to  dedicate  hia  firat  fruita  to  hia  father. 
The  too  lively  aoo  of  Crebillon,  though  hia  was  a  very 
different  geniua  to  the  grandeur  of  his  father's,  yet  dedi- 
cated his  works,  to  him,  and  for  a  moment  put  aside  his 
wit  and  raillery  for  the  pathetic  expressions  of  filial  venera- 
tion. We  have  bad  a  remarkable  instance  ip  the  two  Rich- 
ardsons ;  and  the  father  in  his  original  manner,  has,  in  the 
roost  glowing  language,  expreaaed  hia  affectionate  aenti- 
roents.  He  says,  *  My  time  of  learning  was  employed  in 
business ;  but,  after  all,  I  have  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tonguea,  because  a  part  of  me  poasesses  them,  to  whom  I 
can  recur  at  pleasure,  just  as  I  have  a  hand  when  I 
would  write  or  paint,  feet  to  walk,  and  eyes  to  see.  My 
son  is  my  leammg,  as  I  am  that  to  him  which  he  has  not. 
.—We  make  one  man,  and  such  a  compound  man  may 
probably  produce  what  no  single  man  can.'  And  further, 
■I  always  think  it  my  peculiar  happiness  to  be  as  it  were 
enlargea,  expanded,  made  another  man  by  the  acquisition 
of  my  son ;  and  he  thinks  in  the  same  manner  oooceming 
my  union  with  him.'  This  is  as  curious  as  it  is  uncom- 
mon ;  however  the  cynic  may  call  it  egotism ! 

Some  for  their  friend  have  died  penetrated  with  incon- 
solable grief;  some  have  sacrificed  their  character  to  pre- 
serve hu  own ;  some  have  shared  their  limited  fortune ; 
and  some  have  remained  attached  to  their  friend  in  the 
cold  season  of  adversity. 

Jurieu  denounced  Bayle  as  an  immous  writer,  and  drew 
his  conclusions  from  the  <  Avis  aux  Kefugi^s.'  This  work 
is  written  against  the  Calvinists,  and  thereibre  becomes 
impious  in  Holland.  Bayle  might  have  exculpated  himself 
with  facility,  by  declaring  the  work  was  composed  by  La 
Roque ;  but  he  preferred  to  be  persecuted,  rather  than  to 
ruin  his  friend ;  he  therefore  was  silent,  and  was  condemn- 
ed. When  the  minister  Fououet  was  abandoned  by  all,  it 
was  the  men  of  letters  he  had  patronized  who  never  for^ 
aook  bis  prison ;  and  many  have  dedicated  their  worka  to 
treat  men  in  their  adversity,  whom  they  acomed  to  notice 
at  the  lime  when  they  were  noticed  by  all.  The  learned 
Goguet  bequeathed  hia  mss  and  library  to  his  friend  Fu- 
gere,  with  whom  he  had  united  his  affections  and  his  stud- 
ies. His  work  on  the  *  Origin  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences' 
had  been  much  indebted  to  his  aid.  Fugere,  who  knew 
hia  friend  to  be  past  recovery,  preserved  a  mute  despair, 
during  the  slow  and  painful  disease,  and  on  the  death  of 
Goguet,  the  victim  of  sensibility,  perished  amidst  the  manu- 
scripts  which  his  firiend  had,  in  vain,  bemieathed  to  prepare 
for  publication.  The  Abb6  de  Saint  Pierre  gave  an  in- 
teresting proof  of  literary  friendship.  When  he  was  at 
college,  he  formed  a  union  with  Varignon,  the  geometri- 
cian. They  were  of  congenial  dispositions.  When  he 
went  to  Pans,  he  invited  Varimon  to  accompany  him ; 
but  Varignon  had  nothing,  and  the  Ahb^  was  far  from 
rich.  A  certain  income  was  necessary  for  the  tranquil 
pursuits  of  geometry.  Our  Abb6  had  an  income  of  1800 
Avres ;  from  this  he  deducted  SOO,  which  he  gave  to  the 
geometrician,  atrcompanied  by  a  delicacy  which  few  but  a 
man  of  genius  ooukl  conceive.  *  I  do  not  give  it  to  you,' 
he  said,  *  as  a  salary,  but  an  annuity,  that  you  may  be  in- 
dependent, and  quit  me  when  you  dislike  me.'  Something 
neariy  similar  embellishes  our  own  literary  histonr.  When 
Akenside  was  in  great  danger  of  experiencing  famine  as 
well  as  fame,  Mr  Dyson  allowed  him  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Of  this  gentleman,  perha^,  nothing  is  known ; 
yet  whatever  his  lite  may  be,  it  merits  the  tribute  of  the 
biographer.  To  close  with  those  honourable  testimonies 
oT  literary  friendship,  we  must  not  omit  that  of  Churchill 
■ad  Lloyd.  It  ia  known  that  when  Llovd  heard  of  the 
death  of  our  poet,  he  acted  the  part  which  Fugere  did  to 
Goguet  The  page  ia  crowded,  but  my  facts  are  by  no 
Means  eihtiisted. 


The  roost  illustrious  of  the  andeots  pre6xail  th*  naw 
of  some  friend  to  the  head  of  their  works. — ^We  loo  oftaa 
place  that  of  some  patron.  They  booourmblj  imarted  il 
m  their  works.  When  a  man  of  genius,  however,  abowc 
that  be  is  not  less  mindful  of  his  social  affecuoo  then  him 
fame,  he  is  the  more  loved  by  his  reader.  P|aito  oonmiue^ 
cated  a  ray  of  his  glory  to  his  brothers ;  for  in  hie  repubbs 
he  ascribes  some  parts  to  Adimantus  and  Grleiaclioii ;  and 
Antipbon  the  voungest  is  made  to  deliver  hie  eantiiDcntB  ie 
the  Parmenides.  To  perpetuate  the  fondneee  of  fhewU 
ship  several  authors  have  entitled  their  worke  br  ibenaew 
of  some  cherished  associate.  Cicero  to  hie  TreeKiee  oe 
Orators  gives  the  title  of  Bratos ;  to  that  of  Priendabip 
Lelius,  and  to  tliat  of  Old  Age,  Calo.  Thej  have  been 
imitated  by  the  modems.  The  poetical  Teee  ->,  to  hie  dia^ 
k>gue  on  Friendship  gave  the  name  of  Meneon,  who  waa 
afterwards  his  affectionate  biographer.  Sepulvaeda  eiH 
titles  his  .treatise  on  Glory  by  the  name  of  hie  friend  Goo- 
salves.  Lociel  to  his  Dialogues  on  the  Law  jere  of  Paris 
prefixea  the  name  of  the  learned  Paaquier.  Xhue  Plate 
distinguished  his  Dialogues  by  the  names  of  oertain  per- 
sons ;  the  one  on  Lying  is  entitled  Hippius  ;  on  Rhetoric, 
Gorgias;  and  on  Beauty,  Phmdras. 

Luther  has  perhaps  carried  this  feeling  to  an  extrava- 
gant point.  He  was  so  delighted  by  his  tavourite  *  Coo^ 
mentarv  oo  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaas,'  that  be  diatin- 
guished  it  by  a  title  of  doting  fondness ;  he  named  it  after 
his  srife,  and  called  it  *  His  Catharine.' 

AHECDOTKS  OF  ABBTmACTIOV  OF  Mlin). 

Some  have  exercised  this  power  of  abstraccioB  to  a  d»> 
gree  that  appears  marvellooa  to  volatile  spirits,  and  puny 
tninkers. 

To  this  patient  habit,  Newtoo  is  indebted  lor  naay  of 
his  great  discoveries  ;  an  apple  fslb  upon  him  in  his  ei^ 


eningj  was  surprised  by 
BuRoo  onco  described 


nigh 

why  shall  we  doubt  this,  when  we  know  that  La  Fontaine 
and  Thomson,  Descartes  and  Newton,  experienced  the 
same  abstraction  ?  Mercator,  the  celebrated  eeofrapber, 
found  such  delight  in  the  ceaseless  progression  ofhis  studies, 
that  he  would  never  willingly  quit  hia  mapa  to  take  the  oe- 
cessary  refreshments  of  life.  In  Cicero's  Treatise  oo  OU 
A^e,  Cato  applauds  Gallus,  who,  when  he  sat  down  to 
write  in  the  morning,  was  surprued  by  the  evening :  and 
when  betook  up  his  pen  in  the« 
the  appearance  of  the  morning, 
these  delicious  moments  with  his  accustomed  rioqu 
*  Inverftion  depends  on  patience ;  contemplate  your  Jiibject 
long  ;  it  will  gradually  unfold,  till  a  sort  of  eleciiic  spark 
convulses  for  a  moment  the  brain,  and  spreads  down  tuthe 
very  heart  a  glow  of  irritation.  Then  come  the  luxuries 
d*  genius !  tlie  true  hours  for  production  and  oomposition : 
hours  so  delightful  that  I  have  spent  twelve  and  fiMirtecn 
successively  at  my  writing-desk,  and  still  been  in  a  state 
of  pleasure.'  It  is  prolwble  that  the  anecdote  related  of 
Marini,  the  Italian  poet,  is  true  ;  that  he  was  once  so  al^ 
sorbed  in  rerising  his  Adonis,  that  he  suffered  has  leg  to  be 
burnt  for  some  time,  without  any  sensibility. 

Abstraction  of  this  sublime  kind  is  the  first  step  to  that 
noble  enthusiasm  whidi  accompanies  Genius:  it  prviducas 
those  raptures  and  that  intense  delight,  which  some  con 
ous  facts  will  explain  to  us. 

Poggius  relates  of  Dante,  that  he  indulged  his  medita- 
tions more  strongly  than  any  man  he  knew ;  whenever  be 
read,  he  was  only  alive  to  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
to  all  human  concerns,  he  was,  as  if  they  had  not  bceo ! 
Dante  went  one  day  to  a  great  public  procesaion ;  he  en- 
tered the  ahop  of  a  bookaeller  to  be  a  apectator  of  the 
pasatng  ahow.  He  found  a  book  which  greatly  intereatad 
him ;  he  devoured  it  m  ailence,  and  plunged  into  an  abris 
of  thought. — On  hia  return  he  declared  that  he  bad  nekW 
seen,  nor  heard,  the  slightest  occurrence  of  the  poUie 
exhibition  which  passed  before  him.  This  enthustani 
renders  every  thing  surrounding  us  as  distant  as  if  an  in- 
mense  interval  separated  us  from  the  scene.  A  modem 
astronomer,  one  summer  night,  withdrew  to  his  chamber ; 
the  brightneaa  of  the  heaven  ahowed  a  phenomenon.  Ha 
paased  the  whole  night  in  obaerving  it,  and  when  ibay 
came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  and  found  him  in  lbs 
aame  attitude,  he  aaid,  like  one  who  had  been  reoollecti 
his  thoughts  for  a  few 


bw  nonienUy<  It  must  bo  thus ; 
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|o  to  b«d  before  *tis  late !'  He  had  gmxed  the  entire  night 
■  BedUation,  and  did  not  know  it. 

This  iDiense  abatvaction  oporatea  viaibly  :  thia  pertur^ 
Wtiofl  of  the  fiicidtiea,  as  micbt  be  lupDoiedi  affecta  per- 
■oaiof  geniuo  pfajaacatly.  what  a  iorctble  deacription 
the  late  Madam  RolamL  who  certainly  was  a  woouui  of 
the  fint  leniaa,  V^  or  heraelf  on  her  firat  readinc  of 
Tefemacoot  and  Taaao.  *  My  respiration  roae :  I  felt  a 
rapid  in  oobannf  my  face,  and  my  voice  changing,  had 
haired  lay  a^tation  ;  I  waa  Eocharis  for  Telemachut, 
aad  Braaaa  for  Tanmd :  howefer  during  thia  perfect 
tnadbmaaon,  I  did  not  yet  think  that  I  myaelf  waa  any 
ihinf,  ibr  tny  one.  The  whole  had  no  coonezion  with 
mfwt)£,  I  fooght  for  nothing  aroond  me ;  1  waa  them,  1 
•aw  OBiy  the  objecu  which  eziated  for  them ;  it  was  a 
dreaai,  wahoot  lieing  awakened.'— Metastaaio  describes  a 
sioilar  siniatjon.  *  When  I  apply  with  a  little  attention, 
the  nerves  of  my  sensorium  are  put  into  a  violent  tumult. 
I  ^w  Bs  red  in  the  (ace  as  a  drunkard,  and  am  obliged  to 
flit  ay  work.'  When  Malebranche  first  look  up  Des- 
cartes on  Man,  the  germ  and  origin  of  hia  philoaophy,  he 
wu  obliged  frequently  to  interrupt  bis  reading  by  a  violent 
paipitadoo  of  the  heart.  When  the  first  idea  of  the  Es- 
say on  the  Ana-aad  Sciences  rushed  on  the  mind  of  Rous- 
iein,  it  occasioned  aucfa  a  feverish  agiuiion  that  it  ap- 
praacked  to  a  delirium. 

Tois  defidotts  inebriation  of  the  imagination  occasioned 
the  aadeats,  who  aomeUmes  perceived  the  efffcts,  to  be- 
liere  it  was  not  short  of  divine  inspiration.  Fieidinc  says, 
*  I  do  not  doobt  but  thai  the  moat  pathetic  and  afiecUna 
•ceoes  have  been  writ  with  tears.  He  perhapa  would 
hate  been  pleaaed  to  have  confirmed  hia  oboervation  by  the 
fdowing  circumstances.  The  tremors  of  Dryden,  after 
hariag  written  an  Ode,  a  circomatance  tradition  has  acci- 
deatafiy  handed  down,  were  not  unusual  with  him ;  in  the 
preface  to  his  Tales  he  tells  us,  that,  in  translating  Homer 
be  found  greater  pieaaore  than  in  Virgil ;  but  it  was  not  a 
pieasore  without  paio  ;  the  eeafhwa/  et^iiathnqfthe  tpianta 
nut  aeeda  be  a  weakener  to  any  oontUtuiion,  especially  in 
M«,  and  omny  pauaes  are  required  for  refreshment  be- 
twixt the  beats.'  In  writing  the  ninth  scene  of  the  second 
let  of  the  Olvmpiad,  Metastasio  found  himself  in  tears ; 
tn  effect  whidi  iikerwards,  says  Dr  Bumev,  proved  very 
coQTs^ioQs.  It  waa  co  thii  occasion  that  tiiat  tender  poet 
coauneiDorated  the  circumstance  in  the  following  intereatp 
ki^soaoet: 

SOimET  FHOM  MBTASTASIO. 

Scrivendo  TAntore  in  Vienna  Tanno  1733  la  Sua  Olimpi- 
ade  si  senti  comnaoaa  fine  alio  lagrime  nell'  esprimere  la 
diritionc  di  due  teneri  amid  ;  e  meravigliandosi  che  un 
fdfo,  eda  lui  inventato  diaastro,  potesse  cagionargli  una 
ci  vera  pasaiooe.  si  f^ce  a  riflettere  quanto  poco  ragion- 
•voie  e  solklo  ibndamento  poesano  aver  le  altre  che 
■oglioa  ffeqoentamenre  agitaret,  nel  corso  di  nostra  viu. 

Sopil,  e  Ikvole  k>  flngo,  e  pore  in  carte 
Menire  fitrole,  e  eo^,  omo  e  diseann, 
In  lor,  [folle  chio  Son  !]  prendo  tal  parte 
Che  del  mal  che  lovental  ptango,  e  ml  sdogno 
Ma  fone  allor  che  non  mMnganna  I'arte, 
Piu  wf^lo  io  eono  e  I'agitato  ingegno 
FofM  alk)  piu  cranquillo  ?    O  forse  parte 
Da  piu  salda  cagion  Pamor,  Io  sdegno  ? 
Ah  che  non  sol  quelle,  chio  canto,  o  acrivo 
Favole  Son ;  ma  quanto  temo,  o  spero, 
Tittt'  €  menzoana,  e  ilelirando  k>  vivo ! 
Soeno  della  mia  viia  h  W  corso  Inteto. 
Deh  lu,  Sij^or,  quando  a  desiarmi  orrivo 
Fa,  eh'io  trovi  ripow)  iA  Sen  del  VERO. 
I>  17SS,  the  Author  compoaing  his  Olympiad,  felt  himsolf 
*<Ml<lenly  moved,  even  to  leara,  in  expressing  the  sepa- 
l^tioB  of  two  tender  lovers.      Surprised  that  a    ficti- 
tioQi  grief,  invented  too  by  himself,  could  raiae  so  true 
a  psssMo,  he  reflected  how  little  reasonable  and  solkl  a 
roondation  the  ocheri  had,  which  so  frequently  agitated 
■  ia  this  state  of  our  existence. 

SONNET.— Imitated. 
Vibin  end  dreams  I  feign :  yet  though  but  verm 
The  dreame  and  fables  that  adorn  thia  scroll. 
Fond  fool,  I  rave,  and  grieve  as  1  rehearse ; 

While  genuine  tears,  for  fancied  sorrows  rolL 
fwhapi  Uie  dear  delusion  of  my  art 
b  wiadom ;  snd  the  a^tated  mind, 
is  fdli  responding  to  each  plaimive  part, 

Whhtoveand  rage,  a  tranqnil  hour  can  find. 
Ah !  not  alone  the  tender  rhymes  1  give 
in  flctiona ;  hot  my  fears  and  hopes  I  deem 


Are  fahles  all :  deliriously  1  live. 
Ami  life's  whole  oourm  Is  one  protracted 

Eternal  power !  when  shall  I  wake  lo  reel 

This  wearied  brahi  on  Tnith'a  Immoital  breasl  ? 

micnAAsaov. 

The  oenaure  which  the  Shakspeare  of  noveliata  haa 
incurred  for  the  tedious  procrastination  and  the  minute  de- 
tails of  hia  fable ;  his  alow  unfoUing  characters,  and  the 
slightest  geaturea  of  his  personages,  is  extremely  unjust ; 
for  ia  it  not  evUent  that  we  could  not  have  his  peculiar 
exoeUencea  without  theae  attendant  defocta  ?  When  cha- 
ractera  are  very  fiilly  delineated,  the  narrative  must  be 
suspended.  Whenever  the  narrative  is  rapid,  which  so 
much  delights  superficial  readera,  the  characters  cannot  be 
very  minutely  featured ;  and  the  writer  who  aims  to  in- 
struct (as  Richardson  avowedly  did)  by  the  glow  and  elo- 
3uence  of  his  feelinas,  must  often  sacrifice  to  this  his  local 
eacriptiona.  Ricnardson  himself  has  given  us  the  min- 
ciple  tnat  guided  him  in  composing.  He  tells  us,  'If  I 
Bpeecnes  and  conversations,  I  oucht  to  give  them 

E;  for  the  kwnow  and  ekoroctirt  crt*  persons  cannot 
own  unless  I  repeat  what  they  say,  and  their  fnaaner 
of  saying.' 

Poreif  n  critica  have  been  more  just  to  Richardson  than 
many  of  hia  own  countrymen.  I  ahall  notice  the  opinions 
of  three  celebrated  writers,  D'Alombert,  Rosseau,  and 
Diderot. 

D'Alombert  was  a  great  mathematician.  His  literary 
taate  iwaa  extremely  cold ;  he  was  not  worthy  of  reading 
Ridiardson.  The  volumes,  if  he  ever  read  them,  must 
have  (alien  from  his  hands.  The  delicate  and  subtle  turn- 
ings, those  folds  of  the  human  heart,  which  require  so  nice 
a  touch,  was  .a  problem  which  the  mathematician  could 
never  solve.  There  b  no  other  demonstration  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  but  an  appeal  to  its  feelings ;  and  what  are  the 
calculating  feelings  or  an  arilhmetidan  of  lines  and  curves  ? 
He  therefore  declarvd  of  Richardson  that  *  La  Nature 
est  bonne  a  amiter,  mais  non  pas  jusqu'au  I'ennui.' 

But  thus  it  waa  not  with  tne  other  two  congenial  ge- 
niuses! The  fervent  opinion  of  Rosseau  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  the  reader;  out  Diderot,  in  his  eulogy  on 
Richardson,  exceeds  even  Rospeau  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  feelings.  I  extract  aome  of  the  most  interesting 
passages. 

Of  Clarissa  he  says,  <  I  yet  remember  with  delight  the 
first  time  it  came  into  my  hands.  I  waa  in  the  country. 
How  debcioiisly  was  I  aflfected !  At  every  moment  I  saw 
my  happineas  abridged  by  a  page.  I  then  experienced  the 
same  sensations  those  feel  who  have  long  lived  with  one 
they  love,  and  are  on  the  point  of  separation.  At  the 
close  of  the  work  I  seemed  to  remain  deserted.' 

The  impassioned  Diderot  then  breakii  forth  ;  *0  Rich- 
ardson !  thou  sinjtular  genius  in  my  ejes !  thou  shall  form 
mv  reading  in  all  times.  If  forced' by  sharp  neceasiiy,  my 
fnend  falls  into  indigence  :  if  the  mediocrity  of  my  for- 
tune ia  not  sufficient  to  bestow  on  my  children  the  neces- 
sary cares  for  their  education,  I  will  sell  mv  books, — but 
thou  shalt  remain,  yes  ihon  shall  rest  in  the  tame  eian 
with  Moses,  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  be  read 
altemstely. 

<  Oh  Richardson,  I  dare  pronounce  that  the  most  veri- 
table  history  is  full  of  fictions,  and  thy  romances  are  full  of 
truths.  History  paintii  some  individuals;  thou  paintest 
the  human  species. — History  attributes  to  some  individuals 
what  they  have  neither  said,  nor  done ;  all  that  thou  ailri- 
buteat  to  man  he  has  said  and  done.  History  embracea 
but  a  portion  of  duration,  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the 

Clobe;  thou  hast  embraced  all  pkcea  and  sll  times.  The 
uman  heart,  which  has  ever  neen  and  ever  shall  be  the 
same,  is  the  model  thou  copiest.  If  we  were  severely  to 
criticise  the  best  historian,  would  he  maintain  his  ground  as 
thou  ?  In  this  point  of  view,  I  venture  to  say,  that  fire* 
quently  history  is  a  miserable  romance ;  and  romance,  aa 
thou  hast  composed  it.  is  a  good  history.  Painter  of  na- 
ture, thou  never  liest ! 

*  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  person  who  shared  my  en- 
thusiosm,  that  I  was  not  (emplod  to  embrace,  and  to  proas 
him  in  my  arms ! 

!    His  loss  touches  me,  aa  il 


(Richardson  is  no  

my  bnilber  was  no  more.  I  bore  him  in  my  heart  without 
having  seen  him,  and  knowing  him  but  by  his  works.  He 
has  not  had  all  the  reputation  he  merited.  Richardson ! 
if  Uving,  thy  merit  haa  been  disputed;  bowgreatj^^c^ 
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appear  to  oar  chUdrea'a  chiUran,  when  thej  thaU  Tiew 
thee  at  the  distance  we  dow  view  Uomer.  Then  who 
will  dare  to  steal  a  line  from  thj  sublime  works !  Thou 
hast  bad  more  admirers  amongst  us  than  in  thine  own  coun- 
try, and  at  this  I  rejoice  I' 

It  is  probable  that  to  a  Frenchman  the  atyU  of  Richard- 
son is  not  so  objectionable  when  translated,  as  to  ourselves. 
I  think  myself,  that  it  is  very  idiomatic  and  enercetic ; 
others  have  thought  differently.  The  misfortune  of  Rich- 
ardson was,  that  Jie  was  unskilful  in  the  art  of  writing, 
and  that  he  could  never  laj  the  pen  down  while  his  inkhom 
suppried  it.  ' 

He  was  delighted  by  his  own  works.  No  author  enjoyed 
so  much  the  bliss  of  excessive  fondness.  I  heard  from  the 
late  Charlotte  Lennox,  the  anecdote  which  so  severely  re- 


primanded his  innocent  vanity,  which  Bosweil  has  recorded. 
This  ladv  was  a  regular  visiter  at  Richardson's  house,  and 
she  could  scarcely  recollect  one  visit  which  was  not  taxed 


by  our  author  reading  one  of  his  voluminous  letters,  or 
two  or  three,  if  his  awfitor  was  quiet  and  friendly. 

The  extreme  delight  which  he  felt  on  a  review  of  his  own 
works  the  worki  themselves  witness.  Each  is  an  evidence 
of  what  some  will  deem  a  violent  literary  vanity.  To 
Pamtl^  is  prefixed  a  UUer  firom  the  editor  (whom  we  know 
to  be  tne  author,)  consisting  of  one  of  the  most  minutely 
laboured  panegyrics  of  the  work  itself,  that  ever  the  blindest 
idolater  of  some  ancient  classic  paid  to  the  object  of  his 
phrenetic  imagination.  In  several  places  there,  he  con- 
trives to  repeat  the  striking  parts  of  the  narrative,  which 
display  the  fertility  of  his  hnagination  to  ^reat  advantage. 
To  the  author's  own  edition  of  his  CUmma  is  appencfed 
an  alphabetieal  arrangtmeiU  of  the  BtntimentM  dispersed 
throughout  the  work ;  and  such  was  the  fondness  that  dic- 
tated this  voluminous  arrangement,  that  such  trivial  aphoi^ 
isms  as,  *  habits  are  not  easily  changed ;'  *  Men  are  known 
^  1^  their  companions,'  Ac,  seem  alike  to  be  the  object  of 
their  author's  admiration.  This  collection  of  sentiments, 
•aid  indeed  to  have  been  sent  to  him  anonymously,  is  curi- 
ous and  useful,  and  shows  the  value  of  the  work,  by  the 
extensive  grasp  of  that  mind  which  could  think  so  justly 
•n  such  numerous  topics.  And  in  hb  third  and  final  la- 
bour, to  each  volume  of  Sir  Cbarlu  Oranduon  is  not  only 
prefixed  a  complete  tiidev,  with  as  much  exactness,  M  >f^  i^ 
were  a  History  of  Encland,  but  there  b  also  appended  a 
iisf  of  the  tiinUiea  and  allusions  in  the  volume ;  some  of 
which  do  not  exceed  three  or/otcr  in  nearly  as  many  hun- 
dred i»ages. 

Literary  history  does  not  record  a  more  singular  exam- 
ple of  that  selfldeliffht  which  an  author  has  felt  on  a  revi- 
sion of  his  worics.  It  was  this  intense  pleasure  which  pro- 
duced his  voluminous  labours.  It  must  be  confessed  there 
are  readers  deficient  in  that  sort  of  genius  which  makes  the 
mind  of  Richairdson  so  fertile  and  prodigal. 

TRCOLOOICAI.  ST7LB. 

In  the  present  volume  some  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
attempts  to  recompose  the  Bible,  in  a  finical  affected  style; 
but  the  broad  vulgar  ccdloquial  diction,  which  has  faieen 
used  by  our  theological  writers,  it  less  tolerable  than  the 
juaintnessof  Castalion  and  the  floridity  of  Pere  Bemiyer. 

omitted  to  preserve  a  specimen  in  its  proper  place. 

The  style  now  noticM  was  familiar  to,  and  long  dis- 
graced tne  writings  of,  our  divines ;  and  we  see  it  some- 
times still  employe  by  some  of  a  certain  stamp.  Matthew 
Henry,  whose  Commentaries  are  well  known,  writes  in 
this  manner  on  Jud];es  ix.— '  We  are  here  told  bv  what 
acts  Abimelech  got  into  the  socUIe.— None  would  have 
ib^eamed  of  making  such  tifelhw  aA  he  king. — See  how  he 
has  tohiedUd  them  into  the  choice.  He  hired  into  his  ser- 
vice the  aeum  and  uounrirels  of  the  country.  Jotham  was 
really  a^ae  gentleman. — The  Sechomites  that  set  Abime- 
lech up,  were  the  first  to  hdc  him  qf.  The  Sechemites  said 
all  the  ill  they  eouid  of  him  .in  their  table-^alk;  they  drank 
keaithe  to  his  eoftfttsum.^Woll,  Gaal's  interest  m  Sochem 
is  soon  at  an  end.    Exit  Oaal  P 

Lancelot  Addison,  by  the  vulj^ar  coarseness  of  his  style, 
forms  an  admirable  contrast  with  the  amenity  and  grace  of 
his  son's  Spectators.  He  tells  ua,  In  his  voyage  to  Bar- 
barv,  that  *  A  rabbin  once  told  him,  among  other  heinoue 
eti^f  that  be  did  not  expect  the  felicity  of  the  next  world  on 
the  account  of  any  merits  but  his  own ;  whoever  kept  the 
law  would  arrive  at  the  bliss,  by  coming  upon  Jus  own  lege.* 

It  must  be  conCeased  that  the  rabbin,  considering  he 
eouid  not  conscientiously  have  the  same  creed  a«  Addison, 
iid  not  deliver  any  very  *  heinous  suiff,'  in  believing  that 


t 


other  people's  merits  have  nothing  to  do  with  oar  osm  ;  aaA 
that  '  we  should  stand  on  our  own  legs  P  But  this  m 
not  *  proper  words  in  .proper  places  P 

imrLiTxiicB  or  mammm, 

What*s  in  a  Name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  losap  , 
By  any  other  name  wonld  smell  as  sweoL 

Namks,  by  an  mvoluntary  suggestion,  produce  mn  e»> 
traoidinary  illusion.  Favour  or  disapiMnument  baa  b«ca 
often  conceded  as  the  name  erf*  the  ciainiant  has  afleeied 
us ;  and  the  accidental  affinity  or  coincidence  of  a  i 
connected  with  ridicule  or  hatred,  with  pleaauBa 
gust,  ^as  operated  like  magic.  But  the  facta  aai 
with  this  siioject  will  show  how  this  prejudice  baa  I 
ed  out. 

Sterne  has  touched  oo  this  unreasooable  propenaitT  of 
judging  by  nomet,  in  his  humourous  aooount  or  the  eUer 


has 


r  Shandy's  system  of  christian  names.  And  Wilkea 
s  expressed,  in  BosweU's  Life  of  Johnson^  ail  the  iafli^ 
^  -jce  (rf*  Baptismal  namss,  even  in  mattets  of^  poe^ !  He 
said,  *  The  last  city  poet  was  JEOcanak  Settle.  There  is 
oomething  in  nameey  which  one  cannot  help  feehng.  Now 
EOcanah  Settle  sounds  so  queer,  who  can  expect  wentk 
from  that  name  7  We  should  have  no  hesitalioa  to  give  it 
lor  John  Dryden  in  preference  to  EUcanah  SettU^  firom  Iks 


on^,  without  knowing  their  different  merila. 
A  lively  critic  noticing  some  American  poeu  am, 
<  There  is  or  was  a  Mr  Dwight  vrho  wrote  a  poem  m  ^ 
shape  of  an  epic ;  and  his  baptismal  name  vras  Timed)^; 
and  invohmtanlv  we  infer  the  sort  of  epic  that  a  T^methf 
write.    Sterne  humoroosly  exhcHts  aH  godAtheti 


not  *  to  Nicodemus  a  man  into  nothing  P 

There  is  more  truth  in  this  oboervataon  than  Mune  nay 
be  inclined  to  aUow;  and  that  it  affects  mankind  atroagly, 
all  ages  and  all  climates  may  be  called  oo  to  testify.  Eva 
in  the  barbarous  age  of  Louis  XI,  they  felt  a  debcacy  re- 
specting names,  which  produced  an  ordinance  from  his 
majesty.  The  kins's  barber  was  named  Olimr  U  Didtk, 
At  first  the  king  allowed  him  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive 
part  by  changing  xlXoU  MaUn,  but  the  iinprovemeat  was 
not  happy,  and  tor  a  third  time  he  was  caSled  JLe  M'^r^^ 
Even  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose ;  and  as  he  was  a 
great  racer  he  finally  had  his  majesty's  ordinance  to  bt 
called  Le  Dainf  under  penalty  of  law  if  an;^  one  shooid 
call  him  Le  DuMe,  Le  Maliny  or  Lt  MauvoiM,  Acooid- 
ing  to  Platina,  Sergius  the  Second  was  the  first  pope  who 
changed  his  name  m  ascending  the  papa!  throne ;  becaoss 
his  proper  name  was  Hog's  mouth,  very  ansuiuble  wiik 
the  pomp  of  the  tiara.  The  ancients  felt  the  same  fastidi- 
ousness ;  and  among  the  Romans,  those  who  were  called 
to  the  equestrian  order,  havmg  low  and  vulfar  aMsin, 
were  new-named  on  the  occasion,  lest  the  fomeroae 
should  disgrace  the  dicnity. 

When  Barfner,  a  French  wit,  was  chosen  for  the  pre* 
ceptor  of  Colbert's  son.  he  felt  his  name  was  so  uncon- 
genial to  his  new  profession,  that  he  assumed  the  awre 
splendid  one  of  jyAvcoBOTy  by  which  he  is  now  known. 
Madame  Chmex  had  married  a  person  named  BomhommOf 
but  she  would  never  exchange  her  nobler  Spanish  name  to 
prefix  her  married  one  to  her  romances,  which  indicated 
too  much  of  meek  humility.  Oitex  (a  beggar)  is  a  French 
writer  of  great  pomp  of  style,  but  he  fehsuch  extreoM  deb- 
cacy at  so  low  a  name,  that  to  give  some  authority  to  the 
splendour  of  his  diction,  he  assumed  the  name  of  his  estate : 
and  is  well  known  as  Balzac.  A  French  poet  of  the  nanis 
ofTheophile  Viaut,  finding  that  his  surname  pronounced 
like  oeau  (calf)  exposed  him  to  the  infinite  jests  of  the 
minor  witff,  silently  dropped  it,  by  retaining  the  more  poeti- 
cal appellation  of  TheopldU,  The  learned  Baallet  has 
collected  various  literary  artifices  employed  by  sooie  who, 
still  preserving  a  naturd  attachment  to  the  namea  of  their 
fathers,  yet  blushing  at  the  same  time  for  Xheat  meanaeas, 
have  in  their  Latin  works  attempted  to  obviate  the  ridicule 
which  they  provoked.  One  Croucher  (left-handed)  botw 
rowed  the  name  of  Seevola,  because  Scevola,  having  bant 
his  right  arm,  became  consequently  lefl>handed.  That 
also  one  DelaSorgne  (one-eved^  called  himself  JSitrsfle,* 
De  Charpentier  took  that  of  jFWietiu ;  De  Valet  translat* 
ed  his  Serviliue ;  and  an  unlucky  gentleman,  who  bore  the 
name  of  De  bout  d'homme,  boldly  assumed  that  of  Kintibf. 
Dorat,  a  French  poet,  had  for  his  real  name  Dienemcn£, 
which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Limousins,  signifies  one  who 
dines  in  the  morning :  that  is,  who  has  no  other  dinner 
than  his  breakrast.    This  degrading  name  he  changed  la 
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Jhrai,  or  flldad,  a  nicknaine  which  one  of  hw  anceston 
had  bonie  for  hb  fan  iresset.  But  by  chanfiiig  hia  name, 
a»  fceliDfi  wera  oot  euCirely  quieted,  for  uofortonatelj  his 
daughter  cbeririied  an  ioTioctble  paraiao  for  a  learned  man, 
who  onladdly  was  named  GmUu  :  that  is,  a  shark,  or  ciut- 
tOBoiB  as  a  shark.  Mias  IHmumandi  felt  naturally  a 
atroDg  aunctiott  for  a  jpoulu ;  and  in  spite  of  her  father's 
rcmoostnaces,  alia  onco  nuMre  renewed  his  sorrows  in  this 


There  are  onfortunata  names,  which  are  very  injurious 
lo  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  for  instance,  the 
loof  pariiasMnt  in  Cromwell's  time,  called  bv  deruion  the 
Imp,  «u  headed  bv  one  ilarciories,  a  leatnorseUer.  It 
wai  alufwards  calied  by  his  unlucky  name,  which  serred 
lo  beighlca  the  ridicule  cast  over  it  by  the  nation. 

Forocrij  a  custom  prevailed  with  learned  men  to 
cfaaage  their  names.  They  showed  at  once  their  oon- 
tenpi  ibr  Tolgar  denominations  and  their  ingenious  erudi- 
tioa.  They  christened  themselves  with  Latin  and  Greek. 
This  deigiMing  of  names  came,  at  length,  to  be  consider- 


which  diey  could  not  give  a  reason  why  they  assumed. 
Daidtrhu  Entmm*  was  a  name  formed  out  ol  his  family 
ntSM  Gtrard^  which  in  Dutch  signifies  amiable ;  or  Gak 
di,  Axan  iMCnra.  He  firat  changed  it  to  a  Latip  word  of 
vueh  the  aasae  signification.  DemderiuMt  which  afterwards 
he  refined  into  the  Gh«ek  JSnumuMy  by  which  names  he 
ia  BOH  Hown.  The  celebrated  Aea^ JUm,  which  in  Ger- 
■BsaigBifiasMuJks,  joosklered  it  more  dignified  to  smoke 
in  Greek,  by  the  name  of  Cafuda.  An  Italian  physician 
cf  the  oaBMof  ffensa  MaUxui  prided  himself  as  much  on 
Uftraaslatiog  it  into  the  Greek  Akoiaa,  as  on  the  works 
which  he  published  under  that  name.    One  of  the 


tanaUe  oi  the  refomsera  was  originally  named  Hertt 
^eftvant  (hiack  earth, |  which  he  elegantly  turned  into 
the  Greek  name  of  Mtlandhtn*  The  vulgar  name  of  a 
treat  Italian  poet  was  Trapasto,  but  when  the  learned 
Grafina  resohred  to  .devote  the  vouth  to  the  mtises,  he 
gave  him  a  nellifluoue  name,  whicn  they  have  long  known 
aad  cherished— Jlfe<aatocio. 

Hanb  nsmea  will  have,  in  spite  of  all  our  philosophy^  a 
painful  and  ludicrous  eflTect  on  our  ears  and  our  associa- 
tioos;  it  ia  vexatious  that  the  softness  of  delicious  vowels, 
or  the  niggedness  of  inexorable  consonants,  should  at  ail 
be  eoanecied  with  a  man's  happinew,  or  even  have  an  in- 
flueoce  on  his  fortune. 

The  actor  MackBn,  was  softened  down  by  taking  in  the 
firat  and  last  syllables  of  the  name  of  MacUaugidm^  as 
MoUocA  was  polished  \o  MaiUi,  and  even  our  sublime 
Milioo,  is  a  moment  of  humour  and  hatred  to  the  ScoU, 
coB^cacends  te  insinuate  that  their  barbarous  names 
•re  ijsibolieal  of  their  natures^ — and  firom  a  man  of  the 
MBM  of  Moc  CoOeiaok,  he  expects  no  mercy.  Virgil, 
whes  Tooag,  formed  a  design  of  a  national  poem,  but  was 
Mm  ihacotvaged  from  prmseeding,  merely  by  the  mngh- 
Maod  asperity  of  the  old  Roman  names,  such  as  i>raics 
AfiujIjKaM ;  FoMos  CmuUte,  The  same  thing  has 
^JP^ned  lo  a  firiend  who  begui  tn  Epic  on  the  subject  of 
^w'adiaooveries :  the  name  of  the  hero  often  wijl  pro- 
ma  InficnNM  effect,  but  one  of  the  most  unluckv  of  his 
duef  heroes  must  be  TkommB  Doughty  !  One  of  Black- 
■iore*s  chief  heroeo  in  his  Alfred  is  named  Chtnterf  a 
P^iBter'a  erratum  might  have  been  fotal  to  all  his  hero- 
Mm ;  as  it  is,  he  makes  a  sorry  appearance.  Metastasio 
Nund  hisMelTm  the  same  situation.  In  one  of  his  letters 
h"  writes,  (  The  title  of  my  new  opera  is  Jl  Re  Paetar. 
^«B  chief  iacklent  ia  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
°i^  to  the  lawful  heir ;  a  prince  with  such  a  kj^poeon- 
^^  none,  that  he  woukl  havo  disgraced  the  title  pa«e  cf 
U7 piece:  who  would  have  been  able  to  bear  an  opera 
"fjfa'l  LAbidammo  ?  I  have  contrived  to  name  him  as 
Mm  as  possible.'  So  true  is  it,  as  the  caustic  Boileau 
yj"?»  of  an  epic  poet  of  his  dsvs,  who  had  shown  somo 
*"""nty  in  cacophony,  when  he  choose  his  her»— 

0  la  siaisaM  projet  d*un  Poets  iimorant 
Qnl  de  tanc  de  heros  va  ehoisir  Chlldebrand ; 
D*Bn  leul  nom  quelqiiefols  le  aon  dur  et  bixarra 
Mnd  m  joeine  entier,  00  biirlesqiie  ou  barbarre. 

AH  Poeilque,  ClII,  v.  841. 

IJb  Meh  a  crowd  the  Poet  were  to  blame 

10  chooas  Xhig  Chilperfe  for  hIa  hero*s  name.* 

airW  Boamss. 


Tliis  epic  poet  perceiving  the  town  ioined  in  the  Mvere 
raillery  di  the  poet,  published  a  lone  defence  01*  his  hero's 
name ;  but  the  town  was  inexoraole,  and  the  epic  poet 
afterwards  changed  ChudrArmMTs  name  lo  CharUa  Mmr* 
tel,  which  probably  was  discovered  to  have  something 
more  humane.  GomeiUe's  ParthariU  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful tragedy,  and  Voltaire  deduces  its  ill  fortune  partly  from 
its  baivarous  namM,  such  as  Garibald  and  Edvige,  Vol- 
taire, in  giving  the  names  of  the  founders  of  Helvetic  free- 
dom,  says  the  difficultv  of  pronouncing  these  respectable 
names  is  injurkws  to  tneir  celebrity ;  Uiey  are  Mekhtad^ 
Su^aeker  and  Valtherfvret, 

We  almost  hesitate  to  credit  what  we  know  to  be  tniOi 
that  the  length  or  the  ehortneee  of  a  name  can  seriously  in- 
fluence the  mind.  But  history  records  many  facts  or  this 
nature.  Some  nations  have  long  cherished  a  feeling  that 
there  is  a  certain  elevation  or  abasement  in  proper  names. 
Montaigne  on  this  subject  savs, '  A  sentleman,  one  of  my 
neighbours,  in  overvaluing  tne  excellencies  of  old  times, 
never  omitted  noticing  the  pride  and  maenificence  of  the 
names  of  the  nobility  of  tnose  days !  Uon  Gruwudan^ 
Quadragan,  ArgeaHon,  when  fully  sounded,  were  evident- 
jv  men  of  another  stamp  than  JrsCer,  GiUa,  and  MieheL' 
What  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  names  of  Ebenezer, 
Malachi,  aad  Methusalem?  The  Spaniards  have  long 
been  known  for  cherishing  a  passion  for  dignified  names, 
and  are  marvellously  affected  by  long  and  voluminous 
ones ;  to  enlarge  them  they  often  add  tne  places  of  their 
residence.  We  ourselves  seem  affected  by  triple  names , 
and  the  authors  of  certain  periodical  pubhcations  always 
amome  for  their  won  de  guerre  a  triple  nsme,  which  doubt- 
lem  raises  them  much  higher  in  their  readers'  esteem  than 
a  mere  christian  and  surname.    Many  Spaniards  have 

S'ven  themselves  namee  from  some  remarkable  incident  in 
eir  lives.  One  took  the  name  of  the  Royal  Transport 
for  having  conducted  the  Infsnta  in  Italy.  Orondayes 
added  de  la  Paz,  for  having  aigned  the  peace  in  1725. 
Navarro,  after  a  naval  battle  off*  Toulon,  added  la  Vittoria, 
though  he  had  remained  in  safety  at  Csdiz  white  the  French 
Admiral  Le  Court  had  fought  the  battle,  which  waa  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  the  English.  A  favourite  of  the  King  of 
SpsiD,  a  great  genius,  and  the  friendof  Farinelli,  whobad 
sprung  from  a  very  obscure  origin,  to  expresa  his  contempt 
of  these  empty  and  haughty  namea^  assumed,  when  called 
to  the  administration,  that  of  the  Marquis  of  La  Enaenm 
ada  (nothing  in  himself.) 

But  the  influence  ofUmg  fumut  js  of  very  ancient  stand* 
ing.  Lucian  notices  one  ShnoHf  who  coming  to  a  great 
fortune  sggrandised  his  name  to  Simonidee.  DiocUaiam 
had  once  been  plain  JXoeUa  before  be  was  Emperor. 
When  Bruna  became  Queen  of  France,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  convey  some  of  the  regal  pomp  in  her  name  by 
calnng  her  Brunehauil, 

The  Spaniards  then  must  feel  a  most  singular  contempt 
for  a  very  ahort  name,  and  on  this  subject  Fuller  has  re- 
cord*^ a  pleasant  fact.  An  opulent  citizen  of  the  name  of 
JiJm  Cuia  (what  name  can  be  more  unluckily  short?)  was 
ordered  by  Elizabeth  lo  receive  the  Spanish  Ambassador ; 
but  the  latter  complained  grievously,  and  thought  he  was 
disparaged  by  the  ahortneaa  of  his  name.  He  imagined 
that  a  man  bearing  a  monosvUalHC  name  could  never,  hi 
the  great  alphabet  of  civil  Wus,  have  performed  any  thing 
great  or  honourable ;  Imt  when  he  found  that  honest  John 
Cuta  displayed  a  hospitslity  which  had  nothing  monosylla- 
bic in  it,  he  groaned  only  at  the  utterance  of  the  name  of 
his  host. 

There  are  namea  indeed,  which  in  the  social  circle  will 
in  spite  of  all  due  gravity  awaken  a  harmless  smile,  and 
Shenstone  aolemnly  thanked  God  that  his  name  was  not 
liable  to  a  pun.  There  are  some  names  which  excite  hor- 
ror, such  as  Mr  Stab-back ;  others  contempt,  as  Mr  Two- 
penny :  and  others  of  vulgar  or  absurd  signification,  sub- 
ject too  oflen  to  the  insolence  of  domestic  witlings,  which 
occasions  irritation  even  in  the  minds  of  worthy,  but  auF* 
fering,  men. 

There  is  an  association  of  pleasing  ideas  with  certam 
namea;  and  in  the  literary  world  they  produce  a  fine  eU 
(ect.  Blooti\/Md  is  a  name  apt  and  fortunate  for  that 
rustic  bard;  aa  Fforion  seems  to  describe  his  sweet  and 
flowrry  stvle.  Dr  Parr  derived  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  late  Mr  Homer  from  the  aptness  of  his  name,  asso- 
Our  writera  of  Romances  and 
which 


ctating  with  his  pursuit) 
Novels  are  initiated  into  all  the 


costs  them  many  painful  inventions.    It  is  recorded  of  one    ' 
rfU»  old  Sp««h  wri.«.rf«j«».g^.^^^^ 
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many  dajs  at  a  loss  to  ooin  a  fit  name  Tor  one  of  his  ^ants ; 
he  wished  to  hammer  out  one  ecjual  in  magnitude  to  the 
•«er8on  he  conceived  in  imagination ;  and  in  the  haughty 
4nd  lofty  name  of  Traquetantoit  he.  thought  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. Richardson,  tKe  sreat  father  of  our  novelists, 
appears  to  have  considered  the  name  of  Sir  Choarlt* 
GraruUmmt  as  perfect  as  his  diaracter,  for  his  Heroine 
writes,  *  You  know  his  noble  name,  my  Lucy.'  He  felt 
the  same  for  his  Clementina^  for  Miss  Byron  writes,  *  Ah, 
Lucy,  what  a  ;^e<(y  name  is  Clemeniina'P  We  experience 
a  certain  tenderness  for  nanuf^  and  persons  of  renned  im- 
a^nations  arc  fond  to  give  affectionate  or  lively  epithets  to 
thmgs  and  persmis  thev  love.  Petrarch  would  call  one 
friend  LeliiUf  and  another  Soeralet,  as  descriptive  of  their 
character.  In  more  ancient  times,  in  our  own  country, 
the  ladies  appear  to  have  been  equallv  sensible  to  poetical 
or  elegant  namee,  such  as  AUcia,  Cetedaf  Diana,  Hdena^ 
^,  a  curious  point  amply  proved  by  Mr  Chalmers,  in  his 
Af>ology  for  the  Believers  m  ihe  Shakspeare  Papers,  p. 
178.  bpenser,  the  poet,  gave  to  his  two  sons  two  namee 
of  tJiis  kmd ;  he  called  one  Silvamu^  from  the  woody  Kil- 
colman,  his  estate ;  and  the  other  Peregrine,  from  his  hav- 
ing been  born  in  a  strange  place,  and  his  mother  then 
travelling.  The  fair  Eloisa  gave  the  whimncal  name  of 
Astrolabiu  to  her  boy ;  it  bore  some  reference  to  the  stars, 
as  her  own  to  the  sun. 

Whether  this  name  of  Aetnloimt  had  any  scientific  in- 
fluence over  the  son,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
whimsical  names  may  have  a  great  influence  over  our  cha- 
racters. The  practice  of  romantic  names  among  persons 
even  of  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  has  become  a  very 
general  evil,  and  doubtless  many  unfortunate  beauties,  of 
the  names  of  Clariaea  and  Eloita,  might  have  escaped 
imderthe  less  dangerous  appellatives  of  Elizabeth  or  Dtbo» 
rah,  I  know  a  person  who  has  not  passed  his  life  without 
some  inconvenience  from  his  name,  mean  talents  and  vio- 
lent passions  not  according  with  Antoidua :  and  a  certain 
writer  of  verses,  seldom  sober,  miffht  have  been  no  versi- 
fier, and  less  a  lover  of  the  true  Falemian,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  namesake  of  Horace,  The  Americans  by  assu- 
ming Roman  names,  produce  some  ludicrous  associations. 
Romvlue  Riggs,  is  the  name  of  a  performer,  and  Juniue 
Bmtua  Booth  of  a  stroller !  There  was,  however,  more 
sense  when  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  first  instituted,  in 
baptising  the  most  robust  boys,  designed  for  the  sea-service 
by  the  names  of  Drake,  Norris,  or  Blake,  after  our  fa- 
mous Admirals. 

It  is  no  trifling  misfortune  in  life  to  bear  an  illustrious 
name ;  and  in  an  author  it  is  peculiarly  severe.  A  His* 
tory  now  by  a  Mr  Hume,  or  a  poem  bv  a  Mr  Pope,  woukJ 
be  examined  by  diflerent  eyes  than  bad  they  borne  any 
bther  name.  The  relative  of  a  great  author  should  en- 
deavour not  to  be  an  author.  Thomas  Comeille  had  the 
onfortunato  honour  of  being  brother  to  a  great  poet,  and 
his  own  merits  have  been  considerably  injured  by  the  in- 
voluntary comparison.  The  son  of  Racine  has  written 
with  an  amenity  not  unworthy  of  his  celebrated  father ; 
amiable  and  candid,  he  had  his  portrait  painted,  with  the 
works  of  his  father  *n  his  hand,  and  his  eye  fixed  on  this 
▼erse  from  Phiedre, 

*  Et  moi,  flls  Inconna !  d*un  si  glorleux  Fere  !* 

But  even  his  modesty  only  served  to  whet  the  dart  of 
Epigram.  It  was  once  bitterly  said  of  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent literary  character : 

*  He  U'les  to  write  because  his  father  writ, 
And  shows  himself  a  basurd  by  his  wiL* 

Amongst  some  of  the  disagreeable  consequences  attend- 
ing some  nametf  is,  when  they  are  unfortunately  adapted 
to  an  uncommon  rhyme;  but,  indeed,  how  can  any  man 
defend  himself  from  this  malicious  ingenuity  of  wit  7  ^er- 
rett  one  of  those  unfortunate  victims  to  Boileau's  verse,  is 
said  not  to  have  been  deficient  in  the  decorum  of  his  man- 
ners, and  he  complained  that  he  was  represented  as  a. 
drunkard,  merely  because  his  name  rhymed  to  Cabaret. 
Murphy,  no  douot,  studied  hard,  and  felicitated  himself  in 
his  literairy  quarrel  with  Dr  /VonJUin,  the  poet  and  critical 
reviewer^  hj  adopting  the  singular  rhyme  of  *  Envy  rank- 
ling' to  his  rival's  and  critic's  name. 

Superstition  has  interfered  even  in  the  choice  pf  mohim, 
•nd  this  solemn  folly  has  received  the  name  of  a  science, 
enUad  Onemoiilia ;  of  which  the  superstitious  ancients  dis- 
covered a  hundred  foolish  mysteries.  They  cast  np  the 
nnmeral  letters  of  names,  and  Achilles  was  therefore  fated 
%•  vanquish  Hector,  fran  tlw  Mmwrml  letters  in  his  aaoK 


amounting  to  a  higher  number  than  his  rivaPs.  Tbey 
made  many  whimsical  divisions  and  subdivisioiisof  nnmca 
to  prove  them  lucky  or  unlucky.  But  these  follies  are  nol 
those  that  I  am  now  treating  on.  Some  names  have  beca 
considered  as  more  auspicious  tlian  others.  Cicero  ^ 
forms  us  that  when  the  Romans  raised  troops,  they  were 
anxious  that  the  name  of  the  first  soldier  wIm  eniisiea 
should  be  one  of  good  augury.  When  the  cenaora  mi^ 
bered  the  citizens,  they  always  begun  by  a  fortunate  naae, 
such  as  Sahmu  VaUrwe,  A  person  of  the  name  ol*  He* 
giUiaatta  was  chosen  emperor,  merely  from  the  roral  nmmi 
of  his  name,  and  Joman  was  elected  because  nis  name 
approached  nearest  to  the  beloved  one  of  the  phttonopiise 
Julian,  This  fanciful  superstition  was  even  carried  so  kr 
that  some  were  considered  as  auspicious,  and  otbcts  as 
unfortunate.  The  superstitious  bdief  in  auepidome  umeee 
was  so  strong,  that  Caesar,  in  his  Afiicaa  expediiioii,  gave 
a  command  to  an  obscure  and  distant  relative  of  the  Sci^ 
ios^  to  please  the  popular  prejudice  that  the  Sopioa  were 
invmcible  in  Africa.  Suotomus  observes  that  all  those  dT 
the  family  of  Caesar  who  bore  the  surname  of  Cains  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  The  Emperor  Sererus  coaasoled 
himself  for  the  licentious  life  <>r  his  Empress  Julia,  from  (he 
fatality  attending  those  of  her  name.  This  atrauge  pivjo- 
dice  of  lucky  and  unluclnr  names  prevailed  in  modcn 
Europe ;  the  successor  of'^  Adrian  VI,  (as  Ouiccxardisi 
tells  us),  wished  to  preserve  his  own  name  oai  the  papal 
throne ;  but  he  gave  up  the  wish  when  the  coiidave  si 
cardinals  used  the  powerful  argument  that  all  the  penes 
who  had  preserved  their  own  names  had  died  in  the  nm 
year  of  their  pontificates.  Cardinal  Marcel  Cenrin,  whs 
preserved  his  name  wlten  elected  pope,  died  oa  the  twm* 
tieth  day  of  his  pontificate,  and  thus  confirmed  this  svpo^ 
stitious  opinion.  La  Moite  le  Vayer  gravely  asserts  that 
all  the  Q,ueens  of  Naples  of  the  name  of  Jsvk,  and  ths 
Kings  of  Scotland  of  the  name  of /cisses,  have  been  unfor^ 
tunaie,  and  we  have  formal  treatises  of  the  iatality  of  cfari^ 
tian  names. 

Itisa  vulgarikotion  that  every  female  of  the  name  af 
Agnee  is  fatt;d  to  become  mad.  Eyery  natioai  has  soase 
names  labouring  with  this  popular  prejudice.  Herma, 
the  Spanish  historian,  records  an  anecdote  in  mhkh  the 
choice  of  a  queen  entirely  arose  from  her  fimwe.  Wbca 
two  French  ambassadors  negotiated  a  marriage  betweea 
one  of  the  Spanish  princesses  and  Louis  VIII,  the  uuaem 
of  the  royal  females  Urraca  and  Blanche.  The  fnnDcr  was 
the  elder  and  the  more  beautiful,  and  intended  by  the 
Spanish  court  for  the  French  monardi ;  but  they  reerJvie- 
ly  preferred  Blanche,  observing  that  the  name  of  Vrroea 
would  never  do!  and  for  the  sake  of  araore'anellifliKias 
sound,  they  carried  ofi*,  exulting  in  their  own  discerning 
ears,  the  happier  named,  but  less  beautiful  princess. 

There  are  ntanee  indeed  which  are  painful  to  the  fetk 
ings,  from  the  associations  of  our  passions.  I  have  seen 
the  christian  nomedf  a  gentleman,tne  victim  to  the  caprics 
of  his  godfather,  who  is  called  Blaat  us  Godfy, — which, 
were  he  designed  for  a  bishop,  must  irritate  relq^oos  feel- 
ings. "  I  am  not  surprised  that  one  of  the  Spanish  bmi^ 
arohs  refused  to  employ  a  sound  Catholic  for  hm  secretary, 
liecause  his  name  {Martin  Lutero)  had  an  affinity  to  the 
name  of  the  reformer.  Mr  Rose  has  recently  informed  » 
that  an  architect  called  Malaeame,  who  ibelaeve,  had 
nothing  against  him  but  his  name,  was  lately  depiifed  of 
his  place  as  principal  architect  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. Let  us  hope  not  for  his  unlucky  name !  thott|dk 
that  government,  according  to  Mr  Rose,  acts  am  capri* 
cioUB  principles  !  The  fondness  which  soane  have  felt  ts 
perpetuate  their  names, when  their  race  hasfaflen  vxtmct,ii 
well  known ;  and  a  fortune  has  then  been  bestowed  for  a 
change  of  name ;  but  the  affection  for  names  has  goaie  evfu 
further.  A  eimilHude  of  nomas,  Camden  oboerves,  *  doih 
kindle  sparks  of  love  and  liking  among  mere  strangers.*  I 
have  observed  the  great  pleasure  of  persons  with  uncoa^ 
mon  names,  meeting  wiUi  another  or  the  same  name;  sa 
instant  relationship  appears  to  take  place,  aiMl  freqaendy 
fortunes  have  been  beoueathed  forncmssabs.  Ansma* 
mental  manufacturer  wno  bears  $.  name  which  he  supposes 
having  executed  an  order  of  a  gea> 
wu,  refused  to  send  his  ball,  never 
having  met  with  the  like,  preferring  the  honour  of  scrvi^ 
him  for  n«r  — '^- 


to  be  very 
tleman  of  the 


Among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romaas.beantiful  aad  siffiafr 
ctnt  names  were  studied.  The  sublime  PhMo  hiuisetf  hu 
noticed  the  present  topicr-his  vtsioaarv  ear  was  asasibls 
to  the  delicacy  of  a  name,  and  Uaaxaned  fiiuejr  was  doi 
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figoted  with  beautiful  namtt,  u  well  u  every  other  ape- 
ctes  of  beauty.  In  hii  Cratyllus  he  is  eoiicitous,  that 
prraons  ihooid  have  happy,  harmonious,  and  attractive 
MBua.  Aocordinf  to  Atuua  Gelloa,  the  Aihenians  enac- 
ted by  a  poUie  decree,  tliat  do  alave  should  ever  bear  the 
ooQtecraSvd  names  of  their  two  youthful  patriots,  Uarmo- 
ditis  xod  Aristogiton ;  names  which  haa  been  devoted  to 
tne  liberties  of  their  country, they  considered  would  be  con- 
tamjoated  by  servitude.  The  ancient  Romans,  decreed 
that  the  mrname  of  infamous  patricians  should  not  be 
bonks  by  any  other  patrician  of  that  family,  that  their  very 
names  vu^t  be  degraded  and  expire  with  them.  Eutro- 
pjoa  girei  a  pleasing  proof  of  national  friendships  being  ce- 
mented bra  lame  ;  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Sabinen  they  agree  to  melt  the  two  nations 
into  ooe  oiaas,  Aat  tboy  shoold  bear  their  names  conjointp 
ly ,'  the  Roman  sljouldf  add  his  to  the  Sabine,  and  the  Sa> 
baie  take  a  Roman  name. 

Tbe  ancients  named  both  persons  and  thin^  from  some 
ereut,  or  other  circumstance,  connected  with  the  object 
thej  were  to  name.  Chance,  fancy,  superstition,  fond- 
ness, and  pietv  have  invented  name».  It  was  a  common 
and  whimsical  custom  among  the  ancients  (observes  Lar^ 
cher)  to  give  as  nidbuzmet,  the  leUera  of  the  alphabet. — 
Thus  a  lame  girl  was  called  Lambda^  on  account  of  the 
resembiaoce  vHiich  beriameness  made  her  bear  to  the 
letter  A,  otlanbda!  iEsop  was  called  ThOa  by  his 
■taster,  from  his  superior  acuteness.  Another  was  called 
jBeto,  from  his  love  of  beet.  It  was  thus  Scarron,  with 
inliaite  good  temper,  alluded  lo  his  zig-zag  body,  by  coui- 
ptring  himself  to  the  letters  s  or  z. 

The  learned  Calmet  also  notices  amoncthe  Hebrew, 
Vfk-mautf  and  names  of  raillery  taken  from  defects  of 
bidj,  or  mind,  &c.  OneiscalledNabal  or /bo/,*  another 
Uamor  the  Aa ;  Hagab  the  Gratahopper,  &c.  Women 
bad  frequently  the  nannea  of  animals  ,*  as  Deborah  the  Bee ; 
Rachel  the  Sknp,  Others  from  their  nature  or  other 
QQaiifications ;  as  Taraar  the  Palm-tree ;  Hadassa  the 
3lsrrt2e;  Sarah  the  Prineest;  Hannah  the  Graeioiis.— • 
iTbe  Indians  of  North  America  employ  sublime  and  pic- 
turesque mhus;  such  are  the  Great  Eagle— the  Partridge 
^DawQofthe  Day!— Great  swift arrow-^Path-opener! 
-Suo-Mght! 

TBB  JEWS  or  TOKK. 

Anoagdie  most  interesting  passages  of  history  are 
those  is  wkidi  we  contemplate  an  oppressed,  yet  sublime 
mni,  agitated  by  the  conftict  of  two  terrific  passions :  im- 
pttcaUe  hatred  attempting  a  resolute  vengeance,  while 
that  rengeance,  thougn  impotent,  with  dignified  and  si^ 
lent  liorror,  sinks  into  the  last  expression  of  despair.  In 
t  degennate  nation,  we  may,  on  such  rare  occasions,  dis- 
eof  er  among  them  a  spirit  superior  to  its  ccMnpanions  and 
itsfortttoe. 

In  the  ancient  and  modem  history  of  the  Jews,  we  may 
find  two  kindred  eaamples.  I  reifer  the  reader  for  the 
isore  ancient  narrative,  to  the  second  book  of  the  Macca- 
^,  chap,  xif ,  V.  ^.  No  feeble  and  unaiTecting  painting 
is  presi'ttted  in  the  simplicity  of  the  ori^nal :  I  proceed  to 
relate  the  narrative  of  liie  Jews  of  York. 

When  Richard  I  ascended  the  tbrone,the  Jews,  to  con- 
diiaie  tbe  roral  protection,  brought  their  tributes.  Many 
had  hastened  from  remote  parts  of  England,  and  appearing 
u  Weatiaiaister,  ihe  court  and  the  mob  imagined  that  they 
had  lesj^ed  to  beiritch  his  majesty*  An  edict  was  issued 
to  fodml  their  presence  al  tne  coronation ;  but  several, 
*We  curiosity  was  greater  than  their  prudence,  oonceiv- 
sd  that  they  might  pass  unobserved  among  the  crowd,  and 
^(urit  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  abbey.  Probably 
wirroice  and  their  visaxe  alike  betrayed  them  for  they 
*w  soon  discovered  ;  they  flew  diversely  in  great  con- 
HJ^^ioBjWhile  many  were  dragged  out  with  little  remains 

A  ranoor  spread  rapidly  through  the  city, that  in  honour 
wthefiMtiral,  the  Jews  were  to  be  massacred.  The  popu- 
ne^  at  ooea  eager  of  royally  and  riot,  pillaged  and  numt 
Qor  hmsaa,  and  mardeiwi  tne  devoted  Jews.  Benedict, 
i  Jew  of  York,  to  save  bis  life,  received  baptism  ;  and 
'**VDiag  to  tint  city,  to  his  friend  Jocenos,  the  most 
ofucatoT  Ihe  Jews,  died  of  hb  wounds.  Jocenus  and 
■•  aerfantsnamted  the  lata  tragie  cireumstanees  to  their 
*^*pbamjbttL  where  they  boned  to  move  sympathy,  they 
""citMtrage.  The  peopto  at  York  soon  gathered  loim- 
■Ua  tha  people  at  London :  and  their  first  assault  was  on 
■e  besae  of  tba  kta  Beiiedict,which  having  some  stren|tb 


and  magnitude,contained  his  family  and  friends,who  found 
thei» graves  in  its  ruins.  The  alarmed  Jews  hastened  to 
Jocenus,  who  conducted  them  to  the  governor  of  Yorit 
Castle,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  afford  them  an  asylum 
for  their  persons  and  effects.  In  the  meanwhile  their 
habitations  were  levelled,  and  the  owners  murdored ;  ei- 
cept  a  few  unresisting  beings^  who  unmanly  in  sustaining 
honour,  were  adapted  to  receive  baptism. 

The  castle  had  sufficient  strength  for  their  defence ;  but 
a  suspicion  arising  that  the  governor,  who  oflen  went  out| 
intended  to  betray  thorn,  they  on^ay  refused  him  en- 
trance. He  complained  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  violent  party,  who  stood  deeplvlndebted 
to  the  Jews,  uniting  with  him,  orders  were  issued  to  attack 
the  casile.  The  cruel  multitude  united  with  the  soldiery 
felt  such  a  desire  of  slaughtering  those  they  intended  to 
despoil,  that  the  sheriff,  repenting  of  tlie  order,  rcv<Aed  it, 
but  in  vain;  fanaticism  and  robbery  once  set  loose  wUl 
satiate  their  appentency  for  blood  and  plunder.  They 
solicited  the  aia  of  the  superior  citizens,  who  perhaps  not 
owing  quite  so  much  money  to  the  Jews,  humanely  refused 
it ;  but  havinv  addressed  tne  clergy  (the  barbarous  clergy 
of  those  days)  were  by  them  animated,  conducted,  and 


The  leader  of  this  rabble  was  a  canon  regular,  whose 
zeal  was  so  fervent,  that  he  stood  by  them  in  his  surplice, 
which  he  considered  as  a  coat  of  mail,  and  reiteratedljr  ex- 
claimed, *  Destroy  the  enemies  of  Jesus.'  This  spiritual 
lactmiam  invigorated  the  arm  of  men,  who  perhaps  wanted 
no  other  stimulative  than  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  im- 
mense property  of  the  besieged.  is  related  of  uiis  canon, 
that  every  morning  before  be  went  u>  assist  in  battering 
the  walls,  he  swallowed  a  cmsecrated  wafer.  One  day 
having  approached  too  near,  defended  as  he  conceived  by 
his  surplice,  this  church  militant  was  cnished  by  a  heavy 
fragment  of  the  wall,  rolled  from  the  battlement. 

But  the  aridity  of  certain  plunder  prevailed  over  any  re- 
flection, which,  on  another  occasion,  the  loss  of  so  pious  a 
leader  might  have  raised.  Their  atUcks  continued ;  till 
at  length  the  Jews  perceived  they  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
and  a  council  was  called,  to  consider  what  remained  to  be 
done  in  the  ozrremity  of  danger. 

Among  the  Jews,  their  elder  Rahbui  wns  most  respected. 
It  has  been  customary  with  this  people  to  invite  for  this 
place  some  foreigner,  renowned  among  them  for  the  depth 
of  his  learning,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  manners.  At  tnis 
time  the  Hahamf  or  elder  Rabbin,  was  a  foreigner  who  had 
been  sent  over  to  instruct  them  in  their  laws,  and  was  a 
person,  as  we  shall  observe  of  no  ordinary  qualifications. 
When  the  Jewish  council  was  assembled,  the  Haham 
roee,  and  addressed  them  in  this  manner — *  Men  of  Israel ! 
the  God  of  our  ancestors  is  omnicient,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  can  say  why  doest  thou  this  ?  This  day  he  commands 
us  to  die  for  his  law  ;  for  that  law  which  we  have  cherish- 
ed from  the  first  hour  it  was  given,  which  we  have  pro- 
served  pure  throughout  our  captiritv  in  all  nations,  and 
which  tor  the  many  consolations  it  has  given  us,  and  the 
eternal  hope  it  communicates,  can  we  do  less  than  die? 
Posterity  shall  behold  this  book  of  truth,  sealed  with  our 
blood ;  and  our  death,  while  it  displays  our  sincerity, 
shall  impart  confidence  to  the  wanderer  of  Israel.  Death 
is  before  our  eyes ;  and  we  have  only  to  choose  an  honoura^ 
hie  and  easy  one.  If  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
which  you  know  we  cannot  escape,  our  death  will  be  igno- 
minious and  cruel ;  for  these  Christians,  who  picture  the 
spirit  of  God  in  a  dove,  and  confide  in  the  meek  Jesus,  are 
athirst  for  our  blood,  and  prowl  around  the  castle  like 
wolves.  It  is,  therefore,  my  adrice  that  we  elude  their 
tortives;  that  we  ourselves  should  be  our  own  execu- 
tioners and  that  we  voluntarily  surrender  our  lives  to  our 
Creator.  We  trace  the  invisible  Jehovah  in  his  acts  ;  God 
seems  to  call  for  us,  but  let  us  not  be  im  worthy  of  that  call. 
Suicide,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  is  both  rational  and 
lawful ;  many  examples  are  not  wanting  among  our  fore* 
fathers ;  as  I  advise  men  of  Israel !  thev  have  acted  on 
similar  occasions.'  Haring  said  this,  the  old  aaan  sal 
down  and  wept. 

The  assembly  was  divided  in  their  opinions.  Men  or 
fortitude  applauded  its  wisdom,  but  tne  pusaillaniaMaa 
murmured  that  it  was  a  dreadful  council. 

Again  the  Rabbm  rose,  and  spoke  these  few  words  in  & 
firm  and  decisive  tone.  *  My  children ;  since  we  are  aol 
tmanimous  in  oar  opinions,  let  those  who  do  not  approsv 
of  my  advice  depart  from  this  assembly  !*— 8ome  departed* 
but  the  greater  number  attached  themselves/lo^beir  v«|p. 
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rable  prieit.  They  now  employed  themselvea  in  consum- 
ing their  vtJaablea  Dy  fire ;  and  everr  man/earful  ortrusU 
ing  to  the  timid  and  irresolute  hand  of  the  women,'  first 
destroyed  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  himself.  Jocenus 
and  the  Rabbin  alone  remained.  Their  life  was  protracts 
ed  to  the  last,  that  they  might  sea  every  thii 
according  to  their  orders.  JocenuS|  being 
was  distmguished  by  the  last  mark  of  human  respect,  in 
receiving  his  death  from  the  consecrated  hand  of  the  aged 
Rabbin,  who  immediately  after  performed  the  melancholy 
duty  on  himself.  ^ 

Ail  this  was  traasacted  in  the  depth  of  the  night.  In 
the  morning  the  walls  of  the  castle  were  seen  wr^t  in 
flamcs,and  only  a  few  miserable  and  pusillanimous  beings, 
unworthy  of  the  sword,  were  viewea  on  the  battlements, 
pointinfi  to  their  extinct  brethren.  When  they  opened  the 
ues  of  the  castle,  these  men  verified  the  preaiction  <^ 
leir  late  Rabbin ;  for  the  multitude,  bursting  throush  the 
solitary  courts,  found  themselves  defrauded  oif thqir  k<^>es, 
and  in  a  moment  avenged  themselves  on  the  feeble  wretch- 
es, who  knew  not  to  die  with  honour. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  Jews  of  York,  of  whom  the 
historian  can  only  cursoriljL.observe,  that  five  hundred 
destroj^ed  themselves ;  but^  is  the  philosopher  who  in- 
quires into  the  causes,  and  the  manner  of  tnese  glorious 
suicides.  These  are  histories  which  meet  only  Uie  eye 
of  few,  vet  they  are  of  infinitely  more  advantage  than 
those  wntch  are  read  by  every  one.  We  instruct  our- 
selves in  meditating  on  these  scenes  of  heroic  exer- 
tion ;  and  if  by  such  histories  we  make  but  a  slow  pro- 
gress in  chronology,  our  heart  is  however  expanded  with 
sentiment. 

1  admire  not  the  stoicism  of  Cato  more  than  the  forti- 
tude of  the  Rabbm;  or  rather  we  should  applaud  that  of 
the  Rabbin  much  more  ;  for  Cato  was  familiar  with  the 
animating  visions  of  Plato,and  was  the  associate  of  Cicero 
and  of  CcDsar.  The  Rabbin  had  probably  read  only  the 
Pentateuch,  and  mingled  with  companions  of  mean  occu- 
pations, and  meaner  minds.  Cato  was  accustomed  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  mistress  of  the  universe,  and  the  Rabbin 
to  the  littleness  of  a  provincial  town.  Men,  like  pictures, 
may  be  placed  in  an  obscure  and  unfavourable  kffht ;  but 
the  finest  picture,  in  the  unilluminsted  corner,  still  retains 
the  design  and  colourine  of  the  master.  My  Rabbin  is  a 
companion  for  Cato.    His  history  is  a  tale, 

'  Which  Gato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear.* 

Pope. 

THS  SOVKRKIOirrT  or  THK  SBAS. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  foreigners  dispute 
with  us,  b  as  mucn  a  conquest  as  any  one  obtained  on  land ; 
it  is  gained  and  preserved  by  our  cannon,and  the  French, 
who,  for  ages  past,  exclaim  against  what  they  call  our  ty- 
ranny, are  only  hindered  from  becoming  themselves  uni- 
versal tyrants  over  land  and  sea,  by  that  sovereignty  of 
the  seas  witlioat  which  Great  Britain  would  cease  to  exist. 

In  the  late  memoir  of  the  French  Institute,!  read  a  bitter 
philpp'ic  against  this  sovereignty,  and  a  notice  adapted  to 
the  writer's  purpose  of  two  great  works :  the  one  by  SeU 
den,  and  the  other  by  Grotius,  on  this  subject.  The  (bl- 
k>winc  is  the  historical  anecdote  useful  to  revive. 

In  1634  a  diiipute  arose  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
eonceming  the  hemng-fisherv  upon  the  British  coast.-— 
The  French  and  Dutch  had  always  persevered  in  declar- 
ing that  the  seas  were  perfectly  free ;  and  grounded  their 
reasons  on  a  work  of  Hugo  Grotius. 

So  early  as  in  1609  Uie  great  Grotius  had  published 
his  treatise  of  Jlfa*s  Xi&cmm,  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  Ani  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  1618,  Sekieo 
had  composed  another  treatise  in  defence  of  the  king's  do- 
miaion  ovar  th«  seas ;  but  which  from  accidents  which  are 
known,  was  not  published  till  this  dispute  rerived  the  coi^ 
troversy.  Selden,  in  1636,  gave  the  world  his  Man  Cta»t^ 
urn,  in  answer  to  the  treatise  of  Grotius. 

Both  these  great  men  felt  a  mutual  respect  for  each 
other.    They  onhr  knew  the  rivalry  of  genius. 

As  a  matter  or  curious  discussion,  m  legal  investiga> 
lioo,  the  phikMopher  must  incline  to  the  arguments  of  Sel- 
den, who  has  proved  by  records  the  first  occupancy  of  the 
English ;  and  the  English  dominion  over  the  four  seas,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  the  French  and  Dutch  from  fishing, 
vrithout  our  license.  He  proves  that  our  kings  have  al« 
ways  levied  great  sums,  without  even  the  concutrence  of 
their  pariiaments,  for  the  express  puipose  of  defending  this 
■ovareignty  at  aaa.    A  copy  if  Selden's  work  was  placod 


in  the  council-chest  of  the  Exdiequar,  and  in  thnegnt  of 
admiralty,  as  one  of  our  most  piCcioas  reoords. 

The  historical  aqecdote  is  finally  doted  by  the  Dulcn 
themselves,  who  now  agreed  to  acknowledge  llie  "^"H— * 
sovereignty  in  the  seas,  and  pav  a  tribute  of  thirty  tn» 
sand  pounds  to  the  Kins  of  England,  tor  libecty  to  fish  ■ 
the  seas,  and  consented  to  annml  tributes. 

That  the  Dutch  yielded  to  Selden's  arginnento  m  a 
triumph  we  cannot  venture  lo  boast.  The  witaM  mtm 
ngum  prevailed ;  and  when  we  had  destroyed  then-  whola 
fishing  fleet,  the  affair  appeared  much  clearer  than  in  cho 
ingemous  volumes  of  Grotius  or  SeUen.  Anoclier  Dolck 
man  presented  the  Stales-General  with  a  pondenma  repiy 
to  Selden's  Mcare  CJatisvm,  but  the  wise  Sommelsdykn 
advised  the  states  to  suppress  the  idle  discussioo ;  obserr- 
ing  that  this  affair  must  be  decided  by  tho  smsrti,  mad  not 
by  the  pen. 

It  may  be  curious  to  add,that  as  no  prevailing  or  faafuon^ 
ble  subject  can  be  agitated,  but  some  idler  must  inledera 
to  make  it  extravagant  nnd  very  new,  so  thia  grave  an^ 
ject  did  not  want  for  something  of  this  natnre.  A  loomed 
Italian,  I  believe,  agreed  with  our  author  Seklen  in  gtns 
ral,  that  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  mirth,  'm  subjoct  to  oona 
states;  but  he  maintained,  that  the  dominion  oTllw  aen 
belong  to  the  Gsnosse/ 

Ott  THB  CUSTOM  OF  KISSOTO  BAVJM. 

Mr  Morin,  a  French  academician,  has 
with  collecting  several  historical  notbes  of  this 


I  give  a  summary^  for  the  benefit  of  thoee  who  have  bad 
the  honour  of  kissmg  his  majesty's  hand.  It  is  noC  thoaa 
who  kiss  the  royal  hand  who  could  write  boat  on  tho 
custom. 

This  custom  b  not  only  ver^  andent,  and  ncnifr 
universal,  but  has  been  alike  participated  by  religkm  ua 
society. 

To  negin  with  religion.  From  the  remoteot  times  men 
saluted  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  by  kissing  the  band.— 
Job  assures  us  that  he  was  never  given  to  this  superaCition, 
xxxi,  26.  The  same  honour  was  rendered  to  Baal,  Kii^ 
i,  18.    Other  instances  might  be  adduced. 

We  now  pass  to  Greece.  There  all  foreign  sopcrsti- 
tions  were  received.  Lucian,  after  having  mentionrd  vari> 
ous  sorts  d*  sacrifices  which  the  rich  offered  tho  godsyndds, 
that  the  poor  adored  them  by  the  simpler  compliment  of 
kissing  their  hands.  That  author  gives  an  anecdote  of 
Demosthenes,  which  shows  this  custom.  When  a  pr» 
oner  to  the  soldiers  of  Anlipater,  he  asked  to  enter  a  tem- 
ple.— When  he  entered,  ne  touched  his  mouth  with  fail 
nsnds,  which  the  guards  took  for  an  act  of  religion.  He 
did  it,  however,  more  securely  to  swallow  the  poison  be 
had  prepared  for  such  an  occasion.  He  nMntiona  other 
instances. 

From  the  Ghreeks  it  passed  to  the  Romans.  Pliny 
places  it  amongst  those  ancient  customs  of  windi  they 
were  icnorant  of  the  origin  or  the  reason.  Peraons  were 
treated  as  atheists,  who  would  not  kiss  their  hands  whsa 
they  entered  a  temple.  When  Apuleius  mentionB  Psyche, 
he  say8,she  was  so  beautiful  that  tney  adored  her  as  V«ans» 
in  kissing  ilie  right  hand. 

This  ceremonial  action  rendered  respectable  tho  eniiiBit 
institutions  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  custom  «rith  the 
primeval  bishops  to  give  their  hands  to  be  kiaaed  by  the 
ministers  who  served  at  the  altar. 

This  custom  however,  as  a  religious  rito,  docfinod  wilh 
Paganism. 

ui  society  our  ingenious  academician  eonaidon  tho  ca»> 
tom  of  kissmg  hands  as  essential  to  its  wel&re.  It  is  a 
mute  form,  which  expresses  reconciliation,  which  oniroats 
favours,  or  which  thanks  for  those  received.  It  is  a  ibs. 
versal  language,  intelligtble  without  an  interpretor; 
doubtless  preceded  writing,  and  perhaps  spooeh  itsell. 

Solomon  says  of  the  flatterers  and  sonpfaants  ofhis  liaM. 
that  they  ceased  not  to  kiss  the  hands  or  their  patrons,  til 
they  had  obtained  the  favours  which  they  aouciied.  In 
Homer  we  see  Priam  kissing  the  hands  and  rmhiBiring 
the  knees  of  Achilles,  while  he  supphcatas  for  daa  body 
ofHector.  ' 

This  custom  prevailed  m  ancient  Rome,  bat  it  varied. 
In  the  first  agos  of  the  republic,  it  seems  to  havo  been  onfy 
practised  by  inferiors  to  their  superiors ;  equals  gave 
their  hands  and  embraced.  In  the  progress  of  tine  even 
the  soldiers  refused  to  show  thii  msrfc  of  respect  to  their 
generals;  and  their  kissing  the  hand  of  Cato  when  ha 
was  oUifsd  to  quit  them  wasr««ardad  as  an  nunoidinarv 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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arenoMtanoe.  at »  period  of  such  refinemeDt.  The  mftt 
rcipect  paid  to  the  tribunef  ,  oomob,  and  d jetatora,  obliged 
ndifidaalfto  lire  with  tbemio  a  morediiiUot  and  res- 
pecdiii  ananer ;  and  imtead  of  embradog  them  aa  ihe^ 
did  fofTMriVy  thej  eoosidftred  themaelyee  aa  fortunate  if 
■Bowed  to  kin  their  hands.  Under  the  emperors,  fciMing 
hmdi  became  aa  essential  dutj,  even  for  the  greatthem- 
nlTW-f  iiforior  courtiers  were  obliged  to  be  content  to 
idora  the  pnrple,  bT  kneeling,  toochmg  the  robe  of  the 
emperor  by  ihe  rignt  hand,  and  carrying  it  to  the  mouth. 
Evea  tbis  wis  thought  too  free ;  and  at  length  they  saluted 
tke  enperor  at  a  distance,  by  kissing  thetr  hands,  in  the 
same  ■uaer  ss  when  they  adored  their  gods. 

It  is  MperfloQus  to  trace  this  custom  m  every  country, 
where  it  eoKt.  It  is  practised  in  every  known  country, 
ia  roipeet  to  soverewns  and  soperiors,  even  amonnt  the 
a^gPMs,  asd  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  Cortex 
fiwad  it  eetafabihed  at  Mexico,  where  more  than  a  thou- 
lud  loida  saluted  him,  in  touching  the  earth  with  their 
hiods,  which  they  afterwards  carried  to  their  mouths. 

Thus,  whether  the  custom  of  salutation  is  practised  by 
kanng  the  hands  of  others  frtm  respect,  or  in  bringing  one  s 
ewB  to  the  nMwth,  it  is  of  all  other  customs  the  most  uni- 
Mr  Moria  concludes,  that  thia  practice  is  now 
e  too  gross  a  frmiliarity,  and  it  is  considered  as  a 
em  to  kiss  the  hand  of  those  with  whom  we  are  in 
habits  of  interoomae;  and  he  jirettily  observes  that  this 
cmioin  wouU  be  entirely  lost,  it  iovers  were  not  solicitous 
lepresenre  it  in  all  ita  lull  power. 

Fopsa, 
Yalois  observes  that  the  Pgpea  scrupulously  followed, 
ia  the  eiHy  sees  of  the  church,  the  custom  of  placing  their 
aanee  after  tnat  of  the  person  whom  they  addressed  in 
their  letters.  This  mark  of  their  humility  he  proves  by 
letlcn  written  by  various  Popes.  Thus  when  the  great 
projects  of  politics  were  yet  unknown  to  them,  did  they  ad- 
here to  Christian  meekness.  There  came  at  length  the 
day  when  one  of  the  Popes,  whose  name  does  not  occur  to 
Be,  said  that  *  it  was  safer  to  quarrel  with  a  prince  than 
with  a  &iar.  Henry  VI  being  at  the  feet  of  Pope  Celes- 
tine,  ku  holioess  thought  proper  to  kick  the  crown  off  his 
head ;  wfakfa  ludicrous  and  disgracefid  action,  Baronius 
has  highly  praised.  Jortin  observes  on  this  great  cardinal, 
and  adfocaie  of  the  Roman  see,  that  he  breathes  nothing 
but  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  accounu  kings  and  emperors 
to  be  mere  catch-poles  and  constables,  hound  to  execute 
with  implicit  Tsith  all  the  commands  of  insolent  ecclesias- 
tics. Beflarmin  was  made  a  cardinal  for  his  efforts  and 
^evociao  to  the  papal  cause,  and  maintaining  this  mons- 
troos  paradox,— that  if  the  pope  forbid  the  exercise  of  vir- 
toe,  and  command  that  of  vice,  the  Roman  church,  under 
pa-Jiof  a  an,  was  obliged  to 'abandon  virtue  for  vice,  if  it 
VMld  IKK  no  against  comdenee  ! 

It  was  Nicholas  I^  a  bold  and  enterprising  Pope,  who,  in 
85B,  fiirgetting  the  pious  modesty  of  his  predecessors,  took 
adraitfage  of  ihe  divisions  in  the  royal  families  of  France, 
tad  did  not  hesitate  to  place  his  name  before  that  of  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  the  house  of  France,  to  whom  be 
vroie.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  imitated  by  all  his 
"Mcessors,  and  this  encroachment  on  the  honours  of  mo- 
Bvehy  bas  passed  into  a  custom  from  having  been  tolera- 
ted in  its  eooimencenient. 

Coaeerning  the  acknowledged  mfaUUnUty  of  the  Pope* 
<tppean  that  Gregory  VII,  in  council  decreed  that  the 
cJwrehof  Rome  neither  had  erred  and  never  ehould  err.  It 
was  ihos  this  prerogative  of  his  holiness  became  received, 
US  ISIS,  when  John  XXII  abrogated  decrees  made  by 
three  popes  his  predecessors,  aaddeclared  that  what  was 
dMe  emie$  by  one  pope  or  council  might  be  corrected  by 
^<^,cr;  and  Ghetory  XI,  1370,  in  his  will  deprecates,  «t 
fid  in  eathoBea  Jtde  erraeeeL  The  universitv  of  Vienna 
Pfoicsied  against  it,  calling  it  a  contempt  of  God,  and  an 
"°l«nr,  if  any  one  in  matters  of  faith  snould  appeal  from 
^^tmeHto  the  Pope:  that  is,  from  Ood  who  presides  in 
Mdbtosisa.  But  the  mfolS&ilily  was  at  length  es- 
^l^li^Md  by  Leo  X^  espedslly  after 'Luther's  opposition, 
(^^auae  they  despairedT  of  defending  their  indulgences, 
Wi  fcc,  by  any  other  method. 

IiMcination  cannot  form  a  scene  more  terri6c  that  when 
*«■•  men  were  in  Ibe  heiffht  of  power,  and  to  serve  their 
H|tK»l  purposes  hnrled  the  thunders  of  their  eseoimmmi- 
21^  ov«r  a  kingdom.  It  was  a  national  distress  not  in* 
wjw  U)  a  plague  or  famine, 
nap  Angdstts,  aeawoos  of  dirweing  lagelbnrg,  !• 
5* 


unite  himself  to  Agnes  de  Merahie,  the  Pope  put  his  king* 
dom  under  an  interdict.  The  churches  were  shut  during 
the  space  of  eight  months;  they  said  neither  mass  nor 
vespers ;  they  did  not  marry;  and  even  the  offspring  of 
the  married,  bom  at  ihb  unhappy  period,  isers  oonsidcrad 
as  iUJeif ;  and  because  the  king  wouM  not  sleep  with  hia 
wife,  it  was  not  permitted  to  any  of  his  subjects  to  sleep 
with  theirs !  In  that  year  France  was  threatened  with  aa 
extinctioo  of  the  ordinary  gefteration.  A  man  under  thia 
curse  of  public  penance  wis  divested  of  all  his  functioost 
civil,  military  and  matrimonial ;  he  waa  not  allowed  to 
dress  his  hair,  to  shave,  to  bathe,  nor  even  change  his  lU 
nen,  so  that, -says  Saint  Foiz,  upon  the  whole  thu  mads  a 
filthy  penitent.  The  good  king  Robert  incurred  the  cen* 
sures  of  the  church  for  having  married  his  cousin.  Ha 
was  immediately  abandoned.  Two  faithful  domestica  aloi^ 
remained  with  him,  and  these  always  passed  through  the 
fire  whatever  he  touched.  In  a  word,  the  horror  wluch  aa 
excommunication  occasioned  was  such  that  a  woman  ei 
pleasure,  with  whom  Peletier  had  passed  some  momentS| 
having  learnt  soon  aAerwards  that  ne  had  been  above  aix 
montM  an  excommunicated  p«raon.  fell  into  a  panic,  aad 
with  great  difficulty  recover^  from  her  convulsions* 

LITCaABT  COMVOSITIOir. 

To  literary  composition  we  may  apply  the  saying  of  ■■ 
ancient  philosopher :  *  a  little  thing  gives  perfection,  al* 
though  perfection  is  not  a  little  thing.' 

The  great  legialator  of  the  Hebrewa  orders  us  to  pu| 
off  the  fruit  of  the  first  three  years,  and  not  to  taste  them. 
Levit.  xix,  ver.  S3.  He  waa  not  ignorant  how  it  weakens 
a  young  tree  to  bring  to  maturity  its  first  fruits.  Thus,  oa 
literary  compontions,  our  green  essays  ought  to  be  picked 
away.  The  word  TSamar,  by  a  beautiful  meuphor  from 
pnmtn^  AnsM,  means  in  Hebrew  to  oompoae  verses.  Blottins 
and  correcting  was  so  much  Churchilrs  abhorrence,  that  1 
have  heard  from  his  publisher,  he  once  energetically  ez« 
pressed  himself,  that  if  lOos  lihe  euilmg  oioay  one's  swi 
Jleeh,  This  strong  figure  sufficiently  shows  his  repugnance 
to  an  author's  duty.  Churchill  now  lies  neglected,  for 
posterity  only  will  respect  those,  who 

* TWe  off  the  mortal  part 

Of  glowing  thought  with  siik  arL* 

Toung. 

1  have  heard  that  thia  careless  bard,  afler  a  successful 
work,  usually  precipitated  the  publication  of  another,  re> 
lyin|(  on  its  erudeneaa  being  passed  over  mi  the  public  cu> 
nosity  excited  by  its  better  brother.  He  called  this  get* 
ting  double  pay  ;  for  thus  he  secured  the  sale  of  a  hurried 
^rork.  But  Churchill  was  a  spendthrift  of  fame,  and  en* 
joyed  all  his  revenue  while  he  lived ;  poaterity  owes  him 
little,  and  pays  him  nothing! 

Bayle,  an  experienced  ooeerver  in  literary  matters,  tells 
us,  that  eorreetioit  is  by  no  means  practicable  by  some  au» 
thors ;  as  in  the  case  of  Ovid.  In  exile,  his  compositions 
were  nothing  more  than  spiritless  repaiitions  of  what  he 
had  formerly  written.  He  confesses  noth  negligence  and 
idleness  in  the  corrections  of  his  works.  The  vivacity 
which  animated  his  first  productions,  failmg  when  he  re- 
vised bis  poems,  he  found  correction  too  laterious,  and  he 
abandoned  it.  This,  however,  waa  only  an  excuse.  <It 
is  certain,  that  amne  authora  eannai  correct.  They  com* 
pose  with  pleasure,  and  with  ardour ;  but  they  exhauat  alt 
their  force :  they  fly  but  with  one  wing  when  they  review 
their  works ;  the  first  fire  does  not  return,  there  is  in  their 
imagination  a  certain  calm  which  hinders  their  pen  frona 
makins  any  progress.  Their  mind  is  like  a  boat,  which 
onlv  aavaucea  by  the  strength  of  oars.' 

DrMore,  the  Platonist,  had  such  an  exuberance  of 
fancy,  that  eorreed'on  was  a  much  greater  labour  than  esm- 
pon&on.  He  used  to  say,  that  m  writing  his  works,  he 
was  forced  to  cut  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  thoughts  aa 
through  a  wood,  and  that  he  threw  off  in  his  compositions 
as  much  as  would  make  an  ordinary  philosopher.  Mora 
was  a  great  enthusiast,  and,  of  course,  an  egotist,  so  that 
orifieism  ruffled  his  temper,  notwithstandnig  all  bjsplato- 
nism.  When  accused  of  obscurities  and  extravagances, 
he  said  that  like  the  ostrich,  he  laid  bis  eggs  in  the  saada^ 
whic^  wouk)  prove  vital  and  prolific  ia  time ;  howevsr^ 
these  ostrich  eggs  have  proved  to  be  addled. 

A  habit  of  correctneas  in  the  lesser  parts  of  compositioa 
will  assist  the  higher.  It  is  worth  recording  that  the  treat 
MiltoQ  was  anxious  for  correct  punctuation,  and  that  Addi- 
aoa  wassolicilmis  afler  the  minntie  of  the  press.  Savage, 
AnmlroBg,  aad  olhsr^  felt  tcrtorss  so  similar  olgsals.  jf^ 
19  3 
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ii  mid  of  Jolius  Scaliger,  that  he  had  thii  peculiarity  in  hia 
Maaner  of  compoaitioo ;  he  wroie  with  such  accuracy  that 
his  liss  and  the  printed  cop/  corresponded  page  for  page, 
ftttd  line  for  Kne. 

Malherbe,  the  father  of  French  poetry,  tonnented  him- 
self by  a  prodigious  slowness ;  and  was  enployed  rather  in 
perfecting,  tluui  in  forming  works.  His  muse  is  compared 
to  a  fine  woniaa  in  the  pangs  of  delivery.  He  exulted  in 
this  tardiness,  and,  after  finishing  a  poem  of  one  hundred 
verses,  or  a  discourse  of  ten  pages,  be  used  to  say  he  ought 
to  repose  for  ten  years.  Balzac,  the  first  writer  m  Freneb 
prose  who  gave  majesty  and  hannony  to  a  period,  it  is  said, 
>  did  not  crudge  to  bustow  a  week  on  a  page,  and  was  never 
satisfied  wiOi  his  first  iboughls.  Our  *  costive*  Ghmy  en* 
tertained  the  same  notion :  and  it  is  hard  to  say  if  it  arose 
from  the  sterility  of  their  genius,  or  their  sensibility  of 


It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  ms  of  Tasso,  which 
•re  still  preserved,  are  illegible  from  the  vast  number  of 
their  corrections.  I  have  given  a  fao-simile,  as  correct  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  of  one  page  of  Pope's  ms 
Homer,  as  a  specimen  or  his  continuiu  corrections  and 
critical  rasures.  The  celeb|ated  Madame  Dader  n^ver 
could  satisfy  herself  in  translating  Homer :  continually 
retouching  the  version,  even  in  its  happiest  passages. 
There  were  several  parts  which  she  translated  in  six  or 
teven  manners ;  and  she  frequently  noted  in  the  margiiH- 
^  hwot  tut  ytt  diMt  it* 

When  I^schal  became  warm  in  his  celebrated  contro- 
versy, he  applied  himself  with  incredible  labour  to  the 
composition  of  his  *  Provincial  Letters.'  He  was  fre- 
quently twenty  days  occupied  on  a  single  letter.  He  re- 
commenced some  above  seven  and  eight  times,  and  by  this 
means  obtained  that  perfection  which  has  made  his  work, 
■s  Voltaire  says,  *  one  of  the  best  books  ever  published  in 
France. 

The  QuintosCurtius  Vangelas  occupied  him  SO  years ; 
generally  every  period  was  translated  in  the  margin  five  or 
■iz  several  ways.  Chapelain  and  Conrart,  who  took  the 
pains  to  review  this  work  criticany,  were  many  times  per- 
plexed in  their  choice  of  passages ;  they  generally  liked 
best  that  which  had  been  first  compoM»d.  Hume  was 
never  done  with  corrections ;  every  edition  varies  with 
the  preceding  ones.  But  there  are  more  fortunate  and  flu- 
ent minds  than  these.  Voltaire  tells  us  of  Fenelon's  Te» 
lennchus,  that  the  amiable  author  composed  it  in  his  re- 
tirement in  the  short  period  of  three  months.  Fenelogr 
bad,  before  this,  formed  his  style,  and  his  mind  overflowed 
with  all  the  spirit  of  the  ancients.  He  opened  a  cooiuus 
fountain,  and  there  were  not  ten  erasures  in  the  original 
MB,  The  aame  focUity  accompanied  Gibbon  after  the 
experience  of  hb  first  volume ;  and  the  same  copious 
readiness  attended  Adam  Smith,  who  dictated  to  his  ama- 
nuensis, while  he  walked  about  his  study. 

The  ancients  were  as  pertinacious  in  their  corrections. 
Isocratee,  it  is  said,  was  employed  for  ten  yeara  on  one  of 
his  works,  and  to  appear  natural  studied  with  the  moot  re- 
fined art.  After  a  labour  of  eleven  yeara,  Virgil  pro- 
nounced his  JEneid  imperfect.  Dio  Cassius  devoted 
twelve  yeara  to  the  composition  of  his  history,  and  Diodo- 
roft  diculas,  tfaiftv. 

There  is  a  iniddln  between  vdod^  and  torpidity ;  the 
Italians  say,  it  b  not  necessary  to  b?  a  stag,  but  we  ought 
not  to  be  a  tortoise. 

Many  ingenbua  expedients  are  not  to  he  contemned  in 
if  orary  laboura.    The  critical  advice 

'  To  cbe^  an  author,  as  we  wouM  a  ft1end,> 
is  very  useful  to  young  writera.  The  finest  geniuses  have 
nlways  affectionately  attached  themselves  to  some  parti- 
cukr  author  of  congenial  disposition.  Pope,  in  hb  version 
«f  Homer,  kept  a  constant  eye  on  hb  master  Dryden  ; 
Comeille's  Tavourite  authorawere  the  brilliant  Tacitus, 
the  heroic  Livy.  and  the  kiiw  Lucan :  the  influence  of  their 
characlera  mav  be  traced  in  hb  best  tragedies.  The  great 
Clarendon,  when  employed  m  writing  hb  hbtory,  read 


•ver  very  earefiily  Tacitus  and  Livy,  to  give  dignky 'to  hb 
•tyle,  as  he  writes  in  a  letter.  Tacitus  did  not  surpass  him 
In  hb  portraits,  theu|gb  Clarsndon  never  equaUedLivyin 
to  narrative. 

The  mode  of  fitsrwr  eompoaition  adopted  by  that  ad- 
■irable  stndent  8v  Wilfiam  Jones  b  weft  deserving  our 
nttention.  After  having  fixed  on  hb  subii>cts,  be  alwavs 
added  the  msM  of  the  compositien ;  and  thus  boldly  wr4- 
«i4«illllhn  yrMtMilMra  ofMiMiaity.   Onkoaidtlw 


frigate  which  was  carrying  him  to  India,  he  projeclnd  Aa 
foUowing  works,  and  notedtheoft  in  ihb  manner  s 

I.  Elemenu  of  the  Laws  of  Englnnd. 
Jlfedsl— The  Essay  on  Bailments. 

i.  TheHistory  of  the  American  War. 
JtfotM— Thuckfides  and  Pdybius. 

6.  Britain  Discovered,  an  Epic  Poem. 
Hindoo  Gods. 

8.    Speeches,  Political  and  Forensic. 
Af«b 

$.  Diabgucs,  Phibeopfaical  and  Hbtorical. 

Mm        

And  of  favourite  antbora  then  are  also  iavnarim  wetka, 
which  we  love  to  be  fomiUariied  with.  BartlMlinan  has  a 
dissertatbn  on  reading  books,  in  which  he  points  ont  the 
superior  performances  of  different  writera.  Of  St  Auga» 
tine,  hb  city  oTGod  ;  of  Hippocrates,  Gonoor  FrmmaHmm, 
of  Cicero,  de  QfieiiM;  of  Aristotb,  Ik  AmmmHimt ;  rf 
Catullus,  Coma  Beremeet ;  of  Virgil,  the  sixth  book  of  the 
JBneid,  &c.  Such  judgments  are  indeed  not  to  be  ov 
guides ;  but  such  a  mode  of  raading  b  i 
our  studies  within  due  limits. 

Evelyn,  who  has  written  treatiscfl  en  sevnral  aubieolB, 
was  occupied  for  yean  on  them.  His  nwnner  of  amag- 
ins  hb  materiab  and  hb  mode  of  oompoeitian  apfwar  e^ 
cellent.  Having  chosen  a  subject,  he  analysed  ii  into  ns 
various  parts,  under  certain  heads,  or  titles,  lo  be  filled  ap 
at  bisura.      Under  these  heads  he  set  down  his  own 


thoughta  as  they  occurred,  occasionaily  inserting  « 
was  useful  from  hb  reading.  When  nb  ooUectMy^ia  wms 
thus  formed,  he  digested  his.  own  thoughts  regulany,  aad 
strengthened  tbem  dv  authorities  finom  ancient  and  modcra 
authOTS,  or  albged  hb  reasons  for  dissenting  fi^on  them. 
Hb  coUeclions  in  time  became  voluminous,  but  he  Ibca  ei- 
ercised  that  judgment  which  the  formera  ot  such  CLilections 
usually  ara  defiaent  in.  With  Hesiod  he  knew  tknt  *  Uai 
b  better  than  the  whole,  and  it  was  hb  aim  to  express  ike 
quintessence  of  his  reading;  but  not  to  give  it  in  a  crads 
state  to  the  work! :  and  when  hb  tnatiam  were  sent  loihs 
press  they  were  notjialf  the  size  of  hb  eollectiaos. 

Thus  also  Winkelman,  ni  hb  <  Hbtory  of  art,'  an  eztciN 
sive  work,  was  kmg  kiet  in  settling  on  a  plan ;  tike  artirta^ 
who  make  random  sketches  of  their  first  conceptions,  he 
threw  on  paper  kleas,  bints  and  observations  which  oe> 
curred  in  hb  readinga— many  of  them,  indeed,  were  not 
connected  with  hb  history,  but  were  afterwarda  inrerted  ■ 
some  of  hb  other  works. 

Even  Gibbon  telb  us  of  hb  Roman  Histmr,  <  at  the  onk 
set  all  was  dark  and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  of  the  work, 
the  true  era  of  the  decline  and  foil  of  the  empwe,  the  kmsn 
of  the  introduction,  the  divbion  of  the  chaptera,  and  iha 
order  of  the  narration ;  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast 
away  the  labour  of  seven  yeara.'  Akenside  haa  exquiskety 
described  the  procressand  the  pains  of  genius  in  its  d^ 
lightful  reveries,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  B  iil,  v.  37S. 
The  pleasures  of  composition  in  an  ardent  genius  wera 
never  so  finely  described  as  by  Buffbn.  Speaking  of  the 
houra  of  compositkm  he  said,  *  These  are  the  moot  kx^ 
rious  and  delightful  moments  of  liTe :  momenta  which  have 
often  enticed  me  to  pass  Tourteen  houra  at  my  deok  m  a 
state  of  transport;  thb  ^rufi^loalbn  more  than  ^Isry  b  my 
reward!' 

The  publication  of  Gibbon's  Memoin  conveyed  to  d» 

arid  a  faithful  pictura  of  the  most  fervid  mdoslry  ;  it  is 
in  jfowtA,  the  foundations  of  such  a  subliaM  edifice  as  his 
hbtory  must  be  lakl.  The  world  can  now  trace  bow  tfcb 
Colossus  of  erodilkm,  day  by  day,  and  year  hy  year,  pre* 
pared  himself  for  some  vast  woric. 

Gibbon  has  ftirnbhed  a  new  klea  in  the  art  of  readbg ! 
We  <vught,  wm  he,  not  to  attend  to  the  mrier  m/wmr  hmkt, 
mi  wMeh  a$  ^  am  Aought$.  *  The  perusal  of  a  pnnicalar 
work  gives  birth  perhaps  to  ideas  unconnected  with  the 
subject  it  treats ;  I  pursue  these  Meas  and  quit  mv  pre* 
nosed  pbn  of  reading.'  Thus  m  tho  midst  ef  fiemcr 
be  read  Longinus ;  a  chapter  of  Longinus,  led  to  an  epinb 
of  Plin^i  aiid  having  finished  Longmns,  he  followed  the 
tram  ofhis  ideas  of  the  sublhne  andbeantiAil  in  tho  inqauy 
of  Burke,  and  conchided  with  conqmring  the  andant  with 
the  modern  Longinus.  Of  Alt  our  popular  wikan  the  BMat 
experienced  reader  was  Gibbon,  and  ho  ofllbra  an  inipsr» 
tant  advice  to  an  author  engaged 
•  I  suspended  my  perusal  of  any  i 
tiB  I  had  reviewwl  all  that  I  knevr,  «r  ^,m^ 
thought  on  it,  that  I  might  he  qualilied  to  d 

■nchiheanihonaddadtonvi 
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TtMM  •!«  fmiaable  hims  to  itudcots,  aod  such  liaT« 
heea  praclMed  hj  others.  '  AdciUoq  wu  «  rwj  ingenious 
■  -  "^    k  ihrou^hoHt  without  road- 

^  „  ^  i;  Ims  library  tmble  was  al- 

I  oovoroif  with  a  Domber  of  books  for  tbo  moot  part 


OMfknd  ibe  icicas  which  ho  bad  oboceired.  Tbo 
bniedyitbarPanl  shMlted  in  the  sanie  manner.  Ho  never 
pusedoicr  •■  iDtorestiBf  subject  till  ho  bad  cooTronled  a 
Tirieiy  flfaslbors.  lo  historical  researches  be  never 
tioaid»h»Ms,  till  he  bad  fixed,  once  for  all,  tbo  places, 
tiiMfl,  tsdopouons— a  mode  of  study  which  appears  very 
dikinrf,  but  in  ibo  end  will  make  a  groat  saving  of  time,  and 
IibovoTBiid ;  those  who  have  not  pursued  this  method 
■rr  ilibetf  lives  at  a  loss  to  settle  their  opinions  and  their 
be5<  ims  the  want  ofhaving  once  brought  them  to  such 
ttrtr. 

I  ihaD  wtm  offer  a  pUn  of  Historical  Studjr,  ond  a  cal- 
cahtiod  of  the  necessanr  lime  it  will  oocopjr  without  specK 
ffisf  the  ambors ;  as  1  only  propose  to  animate  a  young 
•radeM,  who  feels  he  baa  not  to  number  the  days  cf  a 
pttnireb,  that  be  shooM  not  be  alarmed  at  the  vast  la- 
kfmnk  historical  researches  present  to  his  eye.  If  we  look 
nso  poblic  libraries,  more  than  thirty  thousand  volumes  of 
liirtofy  laay  be  found. 

LcMiet  do  Presnojr,  one  of  the  greatest  readers,  calctw 
hted  tfcat  be  could  not  read,  with  satisfaction,  more  than 
Im  hoorv  aday,  and  ten  pages  in  folio  an  hour;  which 
■tk«f  100  pages  every  day.  Supposing  each  volume  to 
emus  900  pates,  every  month  wouU  amount  to  one  vol- 
vseand  t  half,  which  inakos  18  volumes  in  folio  in  the 
jw.  Is  fifty  vears,  a  student  could  only  read  900  volumes 
■  fdio.  All  this,  too,  supposing  unmterrupied  health,  and 
u  isteOigeace  as  rapkl  as  the  eves  of  the  laborious  ro- 
acarebcr.  A  man  can  hardly  study  to  advantage  till  past 
tmmy,  tad  at  fifty  his  eyes  will  be  dimmed,  anA  his  head 
ftiifHl  with  moeb  reading  that  should,  never  be  road.  His 
Hvf  Tears  lor  (he  900  volumes  are  reduced  to  thirtjr  years, 
tiki  500  Tohiaies!  Aim),  after  all,  the  universal  historian 
■«<  resolutely  fbee  90,000  volumes ! 

But  to  cheer  the  historiographer,  be  shows,  that  a  pub- 
Be  library  ii  only  neceosary  to  be  consulted ;  it  is  m  our 
pnnte  closet  where  should  be  found  those  few  writers, 
who  direct  OS  to  their  rivals,  without  jealousy,  and  mark,  in 
tbe  v«ii  career  of  time,  those  who  are  worthy  to  instruct 
posterity.  His  calcolmtion  pmceeds  on  this  plan,— that 
vhavt  a  day,  and  the  term  dtUnyetra,  are  soiBcient  to 
fi»  oter,  oith  utility,  the  immense  field  of  history. 

He  cakables  this  alarming  extent  of  historical  ground. 

For  t  knowlttlfe  of  Socved  History  he  gives  9  months. 
inofbt  Efypi,  Babylon,  aiid  Assyria, 

BodcroAs^ria  or  Persia,  1  do. 

Greek  ITMory,  6  do. 

BfliMB  History  by  the  modems,  7  do. 

Hfloaa  Hoionr  by  the  orlghial  WTfeers,  6  do. 

EfCgteamiul  Risiory,  general  and  particular,  90  do. 

Modeni  Hiaory,  94  da 
To  tku  nay  be  added  for  rscnrreness  and 

i^peconk,  48  do. 

The  total  win  amount  to  10 1-3  yearik 

TfaoB,  ialmjfsars  tmd  •  half,  a  student  m  history  has 
'a nniversal  knowledge,  and  this  on  a  plan  which 
iBMoch  Isisuro  as  every  stodent  woura  chooae  to 


AsaiMciiaea of  Da  Freanoy's calcnlatioat  lake  that 
aflitfeQ  Kstoiy. 


rwmdniPeieCslBet^leanisd 

tke  arte  be  points  om,  Udayi. 

r«rPenCabMraBlsU)ry,faiSvols.4io  nowtaii,  It 

ForMdnsraOsiafy,  10 

i«Hmac«>8HbloryorthoJeiia,  90 

Iaali«rday& 
*  ^Jjw,  bswsvsrJIO  dayi,  fir  obtalniaf  a  suffldsnl 

h  nadfaif  tha  ikeleh,  wo  aro  searoely  ioniriMd  at  the 
•tfebn  tf  aOMon ;  bat  haviag  admirad  that  orodilkMi, 
"•ranchs  dw  asessiiiy  of  tni£  a  ptea,  if  wo  would  not 
*n  «^  «•  h»e  aAsrwards  to  aaieara. 

A  ilifti  fos  frmf ,  afi  iaa  mm 


feel  itself  incapable  of  the  exertion,  wiH  not  be  regarded 
without  that  reverence  we  feel  for  genius  animating  such 
industry.  Thin  scheme  of  study,  though  it  may  itever  bo 
rigidly  pursued,  will  be  found  excellent.  Teu  years  labour 
or  happy  diligence  may  render  a  student  capable  of  co»« 
signis«  to  posterity  a  history  as  universal  in  its  topics,  aa 
that  of  the  historian  who  led  to  this  mvestigalioo. 

POETICAL  IMITATIOlfS  AlTD  SIMILAmiTIBS. 

c  Taotus  amor  florum,  ct  geaeraodi  gloria  melUs.* 

Oeorg.  Ub.  Iv,  v.  »L 

*  Such  rage  of  honey  In  our  bosom  beats. 
And  such  a  seal  we  have  for  flowery  sweets  !* 

Drydea* 

This  article  was  oommonced  by  me  many  years  ago  in 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  coolin- 
ued  by  various  correspoodenu,  with  various  success.  1 
have  collected  only  those  of  my  own  contribution,  because 
I  do  not  foel  authorised  to  make  use  of  those  of  other  per> 
sons,  however  some  may  be  desirable.  One  of  the  most 
elegant  of  literary  recreations  is  that  of  tracing  poetical 
or  prose  iroitatioos  and  similarities ;  for  assuredly,  similai^ 
ity  is  not  always  imitation.  Bishop  HiutTs  pleaamg  essay 
on  *  The  Marks  of  Imitation'  will  assist  the  critic  in  deci- 
dmg  on  what  majr  only  be  an  accidental  similarity,  rather 
than  a  studied  imitation.    Those  critics  have  iiKUilged  aa 


intemperate  abuse  in  these  enteruining  researches,  who 
from  a  tingle  word  derive  the  imitation  ofau  entire  pamage, 
Wakefield,  in  his  edition  of  Qray,  is  very  liable  to  thia 


censure. 

This  kmd  of  literary  amusement  is  not  despicable; 
there  are  few  men  of  letters  who  have  not  been  in  tne  habit 
of  markiaa  parallel  passages,  or  tracing  imitation,  in  the 
thousand  shapes  it  assuuMs ;  it  forms,  it  cultivates,  it  de- 
ligbta  Uste  to  observe  bv  what  dexterity  and  variation  go- 
mus  conceals,  or  modines,  an  original  thought  or  image, 
and  to  view  the  same  sentiment,  or  expression,  borrowed 
with  art,  or  heightened  by  embellishment.  The  ingenious 
writer  of  <  ACnticism  on  Grey's  Elegy,  in  continuation  of 
Dr  Johnson's,'  has  given  some  observatioas  on  this  subject, 
which  will  please.  *  It  is  o(\en  enteruining  to  trace  im- 
iution.  To  detect  the  adopted  image ;  the  copied  design ; 
tbo  transferred  sentiment ;  the  appropriated  phrase ;  and 
even  the  acquired  manner  and  frame,  under  all  the  dis- 
guises that  imitation,  combination,  and  accommodation  may 
nave  thrown  around  them,  must  require  both  parts  and 
diligence ;  but  it  will  bring  with  it  no  ordinary  gratification. 
A  book  professedly  on  the  <  History  and  Progress  of  Imi- 
Ulion  and  Poetry,'  written  by  a  man  of  perspicuity,  and 
an  adept  m  the  art  of  diooemmg  likenesses,  even  whea 
minute,  with  examples  properly  selected,  and  jpvdations 
duly  marked,  would  make  an  impartial  accession  to  the 
store  of  human  literature,  and  fomisb  rational  curiosity 
with  a  high  regale.'  Let  me  premise  that  these  nolicea 
(the  wrecks  of  a  large  eoUeciioo  of  passages  I  had  onca 
formed  merely  as  exercises  to  form  my  taste)  are  not  given 
with  the  petty  malignant  delight  of  detecUng  the  una^ 
knowlsdged  imitations  of  our  host  writers,  but  merely  to 
habituate  the  young  student  to  an  instructive  amusement, 
and  to  exhibit  that  beautiful  variety  which  the  same  imago 
is  capable  of  exhibiting  when  ro-touched  with  all  the  art 
of  genius. 

Gray  in  his '  Ode  to  Spring*  has 

*  The  attic  warbler  pours  her  tbroaL' 
WakefieU  in  his 
this  poetical  diction^    _. 
impravomont  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  ^ 

KU¥  awitiP :  Hes.  Scut.  Her.  ML 
*  Suaves  ei  ots  foquelas 
Funds.* 

Loent.l,«OL 

This  learned  editor  waa  little  coovorsant  with  modem  lit* 
oraturo,  antwithstandmg  his  memorable  editions  of  Gray 
and  Pope.  The  exprsssioa  as  evidently  borrowed  not  froaa 
Hosiod,  nor  from  Lucretius,  but  firom  a  brodicr  at  hooMt 
•  Iskfor  thoe,  ths  Unnet  poors  her  throat  ? 

Essay  on  Ifan,  Ep.  m,  v.  99. 
Gray  m the 'Ode  to  Advenity' addroasoa  the  power  thoii 

<  Thou  Tamer  of  the  human  bresat. 
Whoee  htm  scourge  and  torturing  hoar 
The  bad  ailHghl,  afflict  the  besL* 
Wakefield  eeoswea  the  expressioa  ««sriiiriar  JM^i'  ^ 

Ha  mm 

oogTe 


Commentary'  has  a  copious  passage  oa 
He  conceives  it  to  bo  *  an  admvabfti 


disoovoiing  aa  iaipiaprkty  aad  inooagnnty.     Ha  "gr^ 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


*  ooDfutency  of  figure  rather  required  some  nuUeritU  unage, 
take  fitm  aeotcr^a  and  adamantine  chain,*  It  iacorioualo 
obaerve  a  verbal  critic  lecture  auch  a  poet  a«  Qray !  The 
poet  probably  would  never  have  replied,  or,  in  a  moment 
of  ezceaaiTe  urbanity,  he  mi^ht  bave  oondeacended  to 
point  out  to  thia  minuteet  of  cntiea  the  foUowing  paaaage 


*  When  the  aoourge 


Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour 
CalJa  ua  to  Penance.' 

Par.L<M,B.n,v.M. 

Qray  in  hia  <  Ode  to  Adversity'  has, 

'  Light  they  dinene,  and  with  them  go, 
The  aummer  fnend,* 

Food  of  thife  image,  be  has  it  agam  in  hia  *  Bard,' 

*  The  awarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  are  bom, 
Gone!» 

Perhapa  the  germ  of  thia  beautiful  image  may  be  found  is 


*  lor  men,  like  butterffiea. 
Show  not  their  mealy  winga  but  to  the  summer.* 

TroihM  and  Cresaida,  A.  lU,  ^7. 
•od  two  aimilar  paaaagea  in  Timoo  of  Athena. 

*  The  awallow  Ibllows  not  aummer  more  willingly  than  we 
your  lordahip. 

Timon.  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter;  such  summer 
birds  are  men.'  Act  IIL 

Again  in  the  same, 

*  one  cloud  of  winter  showers 
These  flies  are  couch  *d.*       Act  IL 
Gray  in  his  <Progreaa  of  Poetry'  has, 

*  In  cUmea  beyond  the  aolar  road.* 
Wakefield  has  traced  thn  imitation  to  Dryden ;  Gray  him- 
•eif  refers  to  Virgil  and  Petrarch.    Wakefield  gives  tbe 
Ime  from  Dryden,  thus, 

*  Beyond  the  year,  and  out  of  heaven's  high-way  ;* 
which  he  calls  extremely  bold  and  poetira!.     I  confeas  a 
critic  might  be  allowed  to  be  aomewhal  faatidiooa  on  thia 
tmpoetical  diction  on  the  Mgkwt:^,  which  I  believe  Dryden 
Dover  uaed.    I  think  his  line  was  thus, 

*  Beyond  the  year  out  of  the  aolar  walk.* 
Pope  has  rtpressed  the  image  more  elegantly,  though  co- 
pied from  Dryden, 

*  Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way.' 
Gray  haa  in  his  <  Bard' 

*  Dear  as  the  liirht  that  visiti  these  sad  eyes. 
Dear  as  the  rudJy  drops  that  warm  my  nearL' 

Gray  himself  pointa  out  the  imitation  in  Shakapeare,  of 
the  fatter  image ;  but  it  is  curious  ro  observe  that  Otway, 
fai  his  <  Venice  Preserved,'  makes  Priuli  most  pathetically 
•zclaim  to  his  daughter,  that  she  is 

*  Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  IMe, 
Dear  as  these  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o*er  thee.' 

Gray  telle  ua  that  the  image  of  his  *  Bard* 
Looee  his  beard  and  hoary  hair, 
Birearoed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air,' 
was  taken  from  a  picture  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  Ra- 
phael.    It  ia,  however,  remarkable,  and  somewhat  ludi- 
crous, that  the  beard  of  Hudibras  is  also  compared  to  a 
msleor.*  and  the  accompanying  observation  in  Butler  al« 
most  induces  one  to  thuik  that  Gray  derived  from  it  the 
whole  plan  of  that  sublime  Ode— since  his  Bard  precisely 
performs  what  the  beard  of  Hudibras  denounced.    These 
mn  the  veiass ; 

*  This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  &11  oisceptres  and  ofcrowna.' 

Hud.C.L 

I  nave  been  asked  if  I  am  serious  in  my  conjecture  that 

*  the  mefeor  6esnf  of  Hudibras  might  have  given  birth  to 

•  the  BanP  of  Gray.  I  reply  that  the  bart^que  and  the 
mbUme  are  extremes,  and  extremes  m^et.  How  often 
does  it  merely  depend  on  our  slate  of  mind,  and  on  our  own 
taste,  to  consider  the  sublime  as  burlesque.  A  very  vulgar, 
"^  '  acute  geiiius,  Thomas  Paine,  whom 


)  may  sup* 
,  has  con- 


pose  destitute  of  all  delicacy  and  refinement^ 
veyed  to  us  a  nounn  of  the  euhUme,  as  it  is  probablv 
periencod  bv  oidinary  and  uneuiiivaied  minda,  and  'eves 
Mr  acute  aim  MtdidoiM  ones,  who  are  destitute  nf  imagina- 
IkM.  He  tolls  tts  that  <  the  mbUme  and  the  r«dw«<b««  are 
liimk  to  BMriy  related,  that  it  is  dificdt  to  daas  them 


separately.  One  step  above  the  sublime  makes  tbo  nA 
culoua,  and  one  step  above  the  ridieukms  makes  lb«  ouk 
lime  again.'  May  I  venture  to  illustrate  this  opmsimT 
Would  it  not  appear  the  rklicuhHis  or  burlesque,  to  de- 
crihe  the  sublime  revolution  of  the  Earih  on  her  axle,  i 


the  Sun,  by  comparing  it  with  the  action  of  a  tap  Bogged 
by  a  boy?  And  yet  soose  of  tbe  most  exauisiie  tass 
in  Milton  do  this;  the  poet  only  alluding  in  his  nsiad^  la 


the  lop. 


The  earth  he  describes,  whether 

'  She  from  west  her  silent  course  advaacs 


With  Inolbnslve  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 

On  her  soft  axle,  while  ahe  paces  even*— 
Be  thia  as  it  may !  it  has  never  I  believe  been 
(to  return  to  Gray)  that  when  he  conceived  the  id«a  el 
tne  beard  of  hia  Bard,  he  had  in  hia  mind  the  iangmmge  d 
Milton,  who  describes  Axazel,  aublimely  imfbrling 

The  *  imperial  ensign,  which  ftillhigh  advanced, 
Bhone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind.' 

Par.I>«,B.I,v.fHL 
very  sirailar  to  Gray's 

*  Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air  T 
Gray  has  been  severely  censurac   fe«  Johnson,  for  tba  en 

*  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace.*  The  Baid. 

On  the  authority  of  tbe  moat  unpoetical  of  criiiea  wa  mart 

atill  hear  that  the  poet  Aos  no  Hne  so  bad ^  mmfk  raemf 

ia  feeble,  but  would  have  paased  unobserved  ia  aaj  odtor 
poem  but  in  ther  pool rjr  of  Gray,  who  has  taught  as  to  ad- 
mit nothing  but  what  ia  exquisite.    <  Verge  enamgh*  u  pt^ 
etical,  aince  it  conveys  a  material  image  to  the  imagiaa- 
tioo.    No  one  appears  to  have  detected  the  soureelram 
whence,  probably,  the  wMe  tine  waa  derived.     I  am  ^ 
cfined  to  think  it  was  from  the  following  passage  in  Dryda^ 
'  Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  ouiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  ample  shield. 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  lor  more ! 

I>ryaen*s  Don  *^>»**fin 
Gray  in  his  Elegy  has 

*  Even  In  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.* 

This  line  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  difiicult  to  apply  it  to  what 
precedes  it.  Mason  in  his  ediliun  in  vain  atlampts  to  de- 
rive it  from  a  thought  of  Petrarch,  and  atiO  more  vainly 
attempts  to  amend  it ;  Wakefield  expends  an  octavo  page* 
to  paraphrase  this  single  verse !  From  the  fidlowinf  bw* 
of  Chaucer,  one  would  imagine  Gray  caught  the  recol- 
lected idea.  The  old  Reve,  in  hia  prologue,  aays  of  him- 
self, and  of  old  men, 

*  For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  wol  we  spekea ; 

Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  firs  yreken.* 

Tyrwhii's  Chaucer,  vol  I,  p^  US,  v.  BtTt. 

Grav  has  a  very  expresaive  toenf,  highly  poetical,  bnt  I 
think  not  common ; 

*  For  who  to  dumb  forgetflilneas  a  prey*.-.- 

and  Daniel  has,  as  quoted  in  Cooper's  Musas  Librarf 
preface, 

<  And  In  himself  with  sorrow  does  ciaaplala 
The  misery  of  dark  forgetftiliieea. 

A  Ime  of  Pope's  in  his  Dunctad,  *  High-bocn  Howard,* 
echoed  in  the  ear  of  Gray,  when  he  gave  with  all  tha  ait^ 
ficeofilliteration, 

*  High-born  Hoers  Harp. 
Johnaon  bitterly  censures  Gkay  for  giving  to  adject ivaa  tha 
termination  of  participles,  such  as  the  adimed  plaift ;  the 
daieied  bank ;  hut  he  solemnly  adds,  I  was  aorvy  to  aaa  m 
the  line  of  a  scholar  like  Gray,  *  the  honied  spring.'  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  sorry ;  had  Johnaon  received  but  tha  &inl- 
est  tincture  of  the  rich  Italian  school  of  Eadish  poetry,  he 
would  never  have  formed  ao  taateiess  a  criticism.  Jmsti 
is  emplc>yed  by  Mihon  in  more  places  than  one,  but  one  is 
sufikient  for  my  purpose. 

•  Hide  me  ftom  day's  garlah  eye 

While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh-. 

Fenseroso^  ▼.  1  A 

The  celebrated  stansa  ia  Gray*s  Elegy  seeaM  part!/  tn  ba 


*  Full  many  a  gem  of  pcrsst  ray  sersna 
The  darft  unfliihom'd  caves  of  ocean  heart 

Full  many  a  flower  ia  hem  to  bloah  imsisa. 
And  waste  ha  sweetness  hi  ths  dessit  air  * 

Popchidsaki:  ^ 
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*  Then  kept  in  j  charms  ci<nre«rd  rrom  ntional  eye. 
Like  itMca  ihiii  iii  tle«en«  bloom  and  die. 

Rape  of  tha  Lock. 

Touttc  says  oT  nature ; 

'  Id  dtfuoc  vrilda  by  human  eye  onaeeo 

She  rear*  her  flowen  and  spreads  her  ▼elvel  (nea ; 

Pure  ^uTflinff  rilla  the  looely  deeen  trace) 

And  waaco  their  Biwic  oq  the  savage  race. 

And  Sheqstooe 


ind  like  the  dsaeita*  Hly  bloom  to  Ihde  !* 

WW  IV. 
Giaj  via  io  fond  of  thia  ploanif  iiiwgonr,  tluU  he  r^ 
»isi(iiUtOdeootlieIiMUlbuioD;  tBdMaaon     ^ 


peals 


OjiilMOdetoMefiiory. 
Mihao  ihoa  p«intfl  the  evmummmi 


'Ifdkanca  the  eTeninyaiin  wfch  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  flekla  revlTe, 
The  bicdecheir  notea  renew,  kc 

Far,  Lost,  B.XI,T.  40a. 

Can  there  be  e  doubt  that  he  boiTOwed  this  beautiful 
ArasiSfram  an  obecure  poet,  quoted  by  Poole,  in  hie 


'EDgfisfaPiroaasae,'*  l«57f  thedaieoTMilton^e  creat 
work,  I  find  aince,  edmiiathe  conjecture;  the  first  edition 
being  that  of  1M9.     The  homely  lines  in  Poole  ire  these, 


*  To  Thecie*  wai*ry  bowers  the  sun  doih  hie, 

BUdhtg  brewell  unto  the  gtoomy  sky.* 

Tooag,  in  his  '  Lore  of  Fame,'  very  adroitly  improves 

on  a  witiy  conceit  of  Butler.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 

while  Butler  had  made  a  remote  allusion  of  a  loifideie  to  a 

fiBonf,  a  conceit  is  grmfted  on  this  conceit,  with  even  more 


'  Each  window,  like  the  plUory  appears, 

Wkh  heads  thruec  through ;  nailed  by  the  ears  !* 

Hudibraa,  pan  II,  C.  8,  v«  M. 
*  Aa  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said 
To  nail  our  ears  down,  and  expose  our  head.* 

Young*s  Sailfes. 
la  the  Doeaaa  we  find  this  thought  differently  illustriU 
>d ;  br  no  means  imitative,  tliough  the  satire  b  congenial. 
Don  Jerome,  aUudiog  to  the  aerenadenf  says,  *  These , 
tmoroos  orfies  that   steal  the  senses  io  the  Iheiuing;  as' 
tbey  sav  Eeyptian  embalmers  serre  mummies,  tictrmeUng 
thtbrmM.  tkrmfk  the  ten.*    The  wit  is  original,  but  the 
nbject  is  the  same  in  the  three  passages ;  the  whole  tum- 
isffno  the  ailosion  to  the  hemd  and  ears. 
When  Pope  composed  the  following  lines  on  Fame, 
How  Tsln  that  second  life  In  ocber*s  breath. 
The  e«ate  which  wits  Inherit  after  death  ; 
Eue,  heahh,  and  life,  for  ihto  they  must  resign 
[Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  Tast  the  fine !} 

Temple  of  Fame. 
Re  seems  to  have  had  present  in  his  mind  a  single  idea  of 
Butler,  by  which  he  has  very  richly  amplified  the  entire 
iatgcfy.    Butler  says, 

<  Honour's  a  lease  for  lires  to  come. 
And  cannot  be  extended  from 
The  legal  tenanL 

Hud.  part  I,  C.  S,  t.  104S. 

The  tame  thought  may  be  found  in  Sir  George  Macken- 
^*9  '  Esvay  on  preferring  Solitude  to  Public  Ero'ploy- 
BMBt,'  first  poMiahed  in  1665.  Hudibras  preceded  it  bj 
two  year*.  The  thought  is  strongly  eipreased  by  the  elo- 
joeot  Mackenzie.  He  writes,  *  F'anu  u  a  revenue  payaf 
M  on/jr  to  efitr  ghoat$ ;  and  to  deny  ourselves  alt  present 
(tttsfactioo,  or  to  expose  ourselves  to  so  much  hazard  for 
tbis,  were  as  great  madness  as  to  starve  ourselves,  or  fight 
'Mpentely  for  food,  to  be  laid  on  our  tombs  after  our 
deaih, 

^DrydcB,  in  hia  <  Absalom  and  AcUtophel,'  says  of  the 
Eari  of  Shaftesbury, 

'  David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 
And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 

^^  vene  was  ringing  in  the  ear  of  Pope,  when  with  e(|ual 
■o<l«sty  and  felicity  he  adopted  it,  in  addressing  his  friend 
DrAfbodknot, 

'Fhend  of  my  life !  which  did  not  tou  prolong. 
The  workl  had  wanted  many  an  Idle  song ! 

Howell  has  prefiied  to  bis  Letters  a  tedious  poem,  writ- 
^  in  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  he  there  aays  of  ietUrg. 

fattheyare 

'  The  heralds  and  sweet  harbingers  that  move 
Tiom  Hut  to  West,  on  embassies  of  love  -, 
They  caa  the  irooic  cut,  and  cross  the  Una. 


It  M  probable  that  Pope  had  noticed  this  thought,  for  tht 
following  lines  seem  a  beautiful  heightening  of  the  ideas 

*  Heaven  first  taught  letters,  for  some  wretch's  aid, 
Some  banish*d  lover,  or  some  captive  maUL* 
Then  he  adds,  they 

*  Speed  the  soft  intercourse  (Vom  soul  to  soUl, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.* 


There  is  another  passage  h  '  HoweU's  Letters,*  whiek 
has  a  great  affinity  with  a  thought  of  Pope,  who,  in  *  tha 
Bapo  of  the  Loch,'  says, 

<  Fair  tresses  man's  Imperial  race  ensnaie^ 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  ahigle  hair.* 

Howell  writes,  p.'  t90,  *  Tis  a  poweiful  sex :  they  wert 
too  strong  fbr  the  first,  the  strongest  and  wisest  man  that 
was ;  they  must  needs  be  strong,  when  one  hair  ^  %  isn» 
man  osn  dhno  mere  CAan  on  Aimarsd  ooir  of  asen.* 

Pope's  description  of  the  death  of  the  himb,  in  his  <  Essay 
on  Man,'  is  finished  with  the  nicest  touches,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  our  poetry  exhibits,  k^wn  familiar  as 
it  is  to  our  ear,  we  never  examine  it  but  with  andiminished 
admiration. 

<  The  lamb,  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  UMlav, 
Had  be  thy  reason,  would  he  rkip  and  play? 
Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  Just  raised  to  shed  his  blood.  * 
Af^er  pausing  on  the  last  two  fine  verses,  will  not  tha 
reader  smile  that  I  should  conjecture  >  the  image  might 
originally  hare  been  discovered  in  the  following  humbla 
verses  in  a  poem  once  considered  not  as  contemptible : 
'  A  gentle  lamb  has  rhetoric  to  plead, 
And  when  she  sees  the  butcher*s  knife  decreed, 
Her  voice  intreau  him  not  10  make  her  bleed. 

Dr  King's  Mully  of  Mountown. 
This  natural  and  affecting  image  might  certainly  hava 
been  observed  by  Pope,  without  nis  having  perceived  at 
through  the  less  polished  lens  of  the  telescope  of  Dr  King* 
It  is,  however,  a  simt/artfy,  though  it  may  not  be  an  ijim* 
iaflion  ,*  and  is  given  as  an  example  of  that  art  in  oompo- 
sition,  which  can  ornament  the  humblest  conception,  like 
the  graceful  vest  thrown  over  naked  and  sordid  begj^ary. 

I  consider  the  following  lines  as  strictly  copied  by 
Thomas  Warton : 


•<  Ths  dsring  artist 


Explored  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breast, 
Those  wounds  that  lurk  beneaih  the  tieaued  vest. 

T.  Wanon,  on  Shakspoars 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  *  Defence  of  Poesie ,'  has  tha 
same  image.    He  writes,  <  Tragedy  openeth  the  greatest 
iMNtfufs,  and  showeth  forth  the  njerrs  that  are  covered  toUk 
tissue.' 

The  same  appropriation  of  thought  will  attach  the  foW 
lowing  lines  of  Tickell : 

*  While  the  chann'd  reader  with  thy  thought  complies 
And  views  thy  Rosamond  with  Heiiry'a  eyes.' 

TickeU  to  Addison. 
Evidently  from  the  French  Horace : 

*  En  vain  centre  le  cid,  un  mhiistre  se  Ucue, 

Tout  Paris,  pour  Chhnene,  a  les  yeux  de  Rodrigue.' 

•    Boileav. 

Oldham,  the  satirist,  says  to  his  satires  upon  the  Jesaifa 
that  had  Cain  been  of  this  black  fraternity,  he  had  not  been 
content  with  a  quarter  of  mankind. 

<  Had  he  been  Jesuit,  had  he  but  put  on 
Their  aavage  cruelty,  tlie  rest  had  gone  !> 

Satyr  n. 

Doubtless  at  that  moment  echoed  in  his  poetical  ear  the. 
energetic  and  caustic  epigram  of  Andrew  Marvell,  against 
Blood  stealing  the  crown  dressed  in  a  parscm's  caMOck, 
and  sparing  the  life  of  the  keeper : 

*  WHh  the  Priest's  vestment  had  he  but  put  on 
The  Prelate's  cruelty,— the  Crown  had  gone !' 
The  following  passages  seem  echoes  to  each  other,  and 
it  seems  a  justice  due  to  Oldham,  the  satirist,  to  acknow* 
ledge  him  as  the  parent  of  this  antithesis : — 

*  On  Butler  who  can  think  without  just  rage. 
The  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  age  ?* 

Satire  against  Poetry. 

ft  seems  evidently  borrowed  by  Pope,  when  he  applisa 
the  thought  to  Erasmus : — 


I 


At  lencih  Erasmus,  that  great  Injured  nam^ 
The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame  " 
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Young  remembered  the  anUtheais  when  he  said, 

*  Oriome  far  glory  such  the  boondtan  rage, 
That  they're  the  blackeat  acandal  of  the  age.* 
Vollaire,  a  great  reader  ofPope,  aeems  to  have  borrow- 
ed part  of  the  ezpreasion : — 

*  Scandale  d'Egliae,  et  dee  rob  le  modelle.* 
DeCauz,  an  old  French  poet,  in  one  oThia  moral  poems 
•B  an  hour-glass,  inserted  in  modem  collections,  has  many 
iBsenious  thoughts.  That  this  poem  was  read  and  admir- 
Mby  Goldsmith,  the  following  beauiiful  image  seems  to 
indicate.  De  Caux,  comparing  the  world  to  his  bour- 
«,  says  beautifully. 


*  C'est  an  verre  qui  lok 


<^u>un  soulfle  peut  detruire,  et  qu^un  soufRe  a  prodniL* 
CSoldsmilh  applies  the  thought  very  happily  :^ 
*  Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  Ihde  : 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.* 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  might  not  read,  for  modem 


*  A  breath  unmakes  them»  as  a  breath  has  made.* 
Thomson,  in  his  pAstoraJ  story  of  Palemon  and  Lavinia, 

appears  to  have  copied  a  passage  from  Otway.    Palemon 
thus  addresses  Lavmia  :— 

*  Oh,  let  me  now  Into  a  richer  soli 
Transplant  thee  safe,  where  vernal  suns  and  showers 
Diffuae  their  warmest,  largest  influence ; 
And  of  my  garden  be  the  guide  and  joy  V 
Charoont  employs  the  same  image  when  speakmg  of 
Monimia:  he  says, — 

*  You  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flower, 
-and  with  a  careful  loving  hand 


Transplanted  her  into  your  own  fhir  garden, 

Where  the  sun  always  shhiesw* 
The   origin  of  the  following  imagery  is  undoubtedly 
Grecian ;  Iwit  it  is  still  embelTiahed  and  modified  by  our 
best  poets : ' 

*  While  universal  Pan 

Knk  with  the  graces  and  the  houm  In  dance 
Led  on  th*  eternal  spring.* 

Paradise  Lost. 

Thompson  probably  caught  this  strain  of  imagery : 

*  Sudden  to  heaven 

Thence  weary  vision  turns,  where  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  whh  purest  ny 
Sweet  Venus  sbfaies.* 

Bummer,  ▼.  1092. 

Gray,  in  repeatiDC  tbia  imagery,  has  borrowed  a  remarka- 
ble epithet  from  Milton : 

*  Lo,  where  the  Tosy-bosom*d  hours 

Fair  Venus*  trahi  appear ! 

Ode  to  Spring. 

'  Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring ; 
The  frraces  end  the  rosy  bosom'd  hours 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring. 

Comus,  T.  384. 

Collins,  w  his  Ode  to  /W,  whom  he  associates  with  Daift- 
ftr,  there  grandly  personified,  was  I  think  consida«oly 
■ulebted  to  the  following  sunza  of  Spenser : 
*  Next  htm  was  fear,  all  armed  from  top  to  toe. 
Yet  thought  himiielf  not  safe  enough  thereby ; 
But  feared  each  sudden  moving  to  and  Tro ; 
And  his  own  arms  when  glhtirinff  he  did  spy, 
Or  clashina  heard,  he  ftst  away  did  fly, 
As  ashes  pale  of  hue  and  wingv  heel'u ; 
And  evermore  on  Danger  fixed  his  eye, 
*Gslnst  whom  he  always  bent  a  braien  shield. 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearfully  did  wield.* 

Faery  <lueen,  B.  lil,  c  12,  s.  12. 

Warm  from  its  perasal,  he  seems  to  have  seized  it  as  a 
lunt  to  the  Ode  to  Fear,  and  in  his  *  Passions*  to  have 
fmty  finely  copied  an  idea  here : 

•First  Fear,  Ma  hand,  Its  skill  lo  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laU, 
And  back  recoHed,  he  knew  not  why. 

E*en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.* 

Ode  to  the  Passiooa. 

The  ttama  in  Beattie's  <  Minstrel,*  first  book,  in  which 
Ilia  (  visiooary  boy,'  after  •  the  storm  of  summer  min,' 
news  « the  ranbow  brighten  to  the  setting  sun,'  and  nms 


*  Fond  fool,  that  deem'st  the  streaming  gkry  nighp 
How  vain  the  cliase  thine  ardour  has  begun ! 
*TiB  fied  afar,  ere  half  thy  purposed  race  be  imi  i 
Thus  k  fares  with  age,*  fcc 
The  same  train  of  thought  and  unagery  applied  to  ths 
me  subject,  though  the  image  itseif  be  somewliat  dift^ 
ent,  may  be  found  m  the  poems  c 
ris ;  a  writer  who  has  { 
highly  poetical  spirit. 

*  So  to  the  unthinkfog  boy  the  distant  skT 
Seems  on  some  mountain's  surface  to  relle ; 
He  with  ambitious  haste  cUmbe  the  aaosai. 

Curious  to  touch  the  firmament ; 

But  when  with  an  unwearied  pace. 
He  is  arrived  at  the  long-wished  for  place. 
With  sighs  the  sad  defeat  he  dees  deplore ; 
His  heaven  is  still  as  distant  as  before  !* 

The  Infidel,  by  John  NoRia 


;n  tne  unage  iisea  no  somewnw  ooc^ 
n  the  poems  of  the  plalooic  Joha  Noei 
)a«  great  originality  of  thought,  and  a 
it.    His  stanza  runs  thus, 


In  the 


'  The  Caetle  Spectre*  is  this 


tragedy  of  * 
fine  description  of  the  ghoet  of  Evelina  ; — Suddenly  a  ft- 
[the  vaulu    *  I  flew  towards  bet 


ms  were  already  tmcjosrdio  olosp  Aer^  mkn  m^ 
hgrjigure  dumged !  Her  fooe  grew  pale,  a  stream 
sd  gushed  from  her  boeom.  While  speeikiag,  her 
rithered  awav :  theJUah  fM  firom  kn  bmuM :  a  skd^ 


male  form   glided  aioiig 
My  ai 
dHuv 

of  blood  gushed 

form  withered  away ;  the  JUahfUl  from  ksr 
ton  loathsome  and  meagre  clasped  me  in  her  nwwJdfriag 
arms.  Her  infected  breath  was  mingled  with  mine ;  bcr 
roUkngfingtrt  pressed  my  iiand,  and  my  face  was  coveted 
with  her  kisses.  Oh !  then  how  I  trembled  with  disgust  !* 
There  is  undoubtedly  singular  merit  in  this  descnptna. 
I  shall  contrast  it  with  one  which  the  French  Virgil  has 
wriuen  in  an  age,  whose  faith  was  stranger  in  |diMMU  than 
ours,  yet  which  perhaps  had  less  skill  in  describing  thcsi. 
There  are  some  circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  author  of  the  *  Castle  Spectre*  lighted  his  torch 
at  the  allar  of  the  French  muse.  Athalia  thus  nanaiea 
her  dream,  in  which  the  apectre  of  Jezabel  her  mother 
appears: 

C*6toit  pendant  I'horreur  d*une  proi>iide  niril. 
Ma  m^re  Jezabel  devant  mol  s*est  monir6e, 
Corome  an  jour  de  sa  mort  pompeusemeot  parte.— 
—En  achevant  les  mots  epouvsntables. 
Son  ombre  vera  mon  lit  a  paru  se  balsser, 
Et  mol,  je  lul  tendois,  les  mains  pour  l*embffasser 
Mais  je  n*al  plus  trouv6  qu*un  horrible  melange 
D*oo  et  de  chair  roeoitris,  ei  tnin6e  dans  la  fange, 
Des  lambeauz  plains  de  sang  el  dea  membras  alneaz.* 
Racine*s  Alhalie,  Ao  fi,  Sw  A 

Goldsmith,  when  in  his  nedeatrian  tour,  he  eat  amid 
the  Alps,  as  he  paints  himself  in  his  *  Traveller,'  and  fel& 
himself  the  solitary  neglected  genius  he  was,  dceolate 
amidst  the  surrounmng  scenery ;  probably  at  that  mum siH 
the  followuig  beautifiil  image  of  Thompson  he  apphed  la 


*  As  fo  the  hollow  braast  of  Apennl^e 
Beneath  the  centre  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eyes. 

And  breathes  Its  balmy  fragrance  o*er  the  wiML* 

Autumn,  v.  SM. 

Goldsmith  very  pathetically  appliea  a  aimilar  imafe  : 

<  E*en  now  where  Alpine  aolitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend. 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast, 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  aigha  at  every  blasL* 

TrarsUsr. 
Ahenside  illustrates  the  native  impulse  of  fefuoe  by  • 
simile  of  Memnon's  marble  statue,  sounding  itn  lyre  a*  tbe 
touch  of  the  sun: 

*  For  as  old  Memnon*s  image,  long  renownM 
By  fabling  Nilua,  to  the  quivering  touch 

Of  Tiun*s  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains ;  even  so  dhl  naaure*a  hand,*  iko 
It  ie  remarkable  thai  the  same  image,  which  « 
appear  obvious  enough  to  have  been  Uie  comi 
tance  of  poets,  is  precisely  used  by  old  Regni« 
French  satirist,  in  the  dedication  of  his  satarse 
French  king.    Louis  XIT  eupphee  the  place  of  i 
the  oourtljT  satirist.    Theee  are  hie  words :— '  Oa  lit  qu*sa 
Ethiopie  d  y  avoit  une  statue  qui  render  ua  sea  hansea- 
ieuz,  toutee  les  fois  que  le  soleil  levant  la  regardoit.    Ce 
memo  miracle.  Sire,  avez  vous  fait  en  mow  qui  toncMdt 

setlai 


I'astre  de  Votre  Majeet6  ay  recu  la  voix  t 
In  that  euUime  passage  in  '  Pope*e  Eaaaj  eo  Bfa^ 

"^  ••'•*»'•  "TfaTSfrby  Cjoog  le 
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*  Vftsi  chain  of  Being !  whkh  from  Ood  befan,* 
■M  pnxso6ds  to 

*  Fr«m  nacnve'a  chain  whaievvr  Onk  you  tfrika, 
TfeaUk,  orienthouwadih,  tirsaka  tin  chain  alike.' 
Pom  seems  to  hsTe  caught  the  idea  and  tmafe  from 
Walleri  wImm  last  Yorae  ia  aa  fine  as  any  in  the  *  Essay 
MMaa:* 

'  The  chain  that's  flzed  to  the  thione  of  Joto, 
On  which  tlie  fabric  of  our  world  depends, 
0ns  link  cfinolved,  the  whole  creation  ends.* 

Of  the  Danger  his  Majesty  escaped,  fcc,  ▼.  lOB. 
It  hubeea  obaenred  by  Thyer,  that  Milton  borrowed 
te  sxpresnon  Imbromnedt  and  Browne  which  he -applies 
to  tho  ereainje  shade,  from  the  Italian.    See  Thyers  elo- 
pat  Dots  ia  B.  IV,  ▼.  246 : 

*  And  where  the  unplerced  shade 
Imbrowned  the  no(»-tide  bowers.' 
AAdB.IX,T.1086, 

*  Where  highest  woods  impenetrable 
To  sun  or  star-light,  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening.* 
Fm  ftsiinme  is  an  expresnon  used  t>y  <!>•    Italians  to 
deaole  the  approach  of  the  evening,    coiardo,  Ariosto, 
iod  Taaso,  iiave  made  a  very  picturesque  use  of  this 
term,  noticed  by  1*|jiT«r'.    I  doubt  if  it  be  applicable  to  our 
eolderdimate ;  bat  Thompson  appears  to  hare  been  struck 
by  the  fine  effect  it  produces  in  poetical  landscape ;  for 
beiias 

'  With  quickened  step 
Brown  night  retiree.* 


,T.n. 

If  the  epithet  bo  true,  it  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
applied  tban  in  the  season  be  describes,  which  most  re- 
sembles the  genial  clime  with  the  deep  serenity  of  an  Ital- 
ian hearen.  Milton  in  Italy  had  experienced  the  brmoH 
mnwiffbot  it  may  be  suspected  that  Thompson  only  re- 
coUeaed  the  language  of  tne  poet. 

The  same  obMrration  may  be  made  on  two  other  poeti- 
cal epithets.  I  shall  notice  the  epithet  <  lau^ng,'  applied 
to  raaaiomte  objects ;  and  *  purple'  to  beautiful  objects. 

The  natives  of  Italy  and  the  softer  climates  receive  eoMV 
tiotts  from  the  view  oif  their  waters  in  the  spring  not  equai- 
h  experienced  in  the  British  roughness  of  our  skies.  The 
floeocy  and  softnesa  of  the  water  are  Uws  described  by 
Lneretius: 

*  Tibi  suaveis  D«dala  lellus 

Snbmittit  flores ;  tibi  rident  aquora  pond.* 
helegantly  rendered  by  Creech, 
*  The  roughest  sea  puu  on  smooth  looks,  and  smfles.' 
Drydea  more  happily, 

*■  The  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy  breast.' 
BotMetastasio  baa  copied  LucreUua: 
<  A  te  iioriscono 

Oil  erfoosi  pratl : 
E  i  flutti  ridono 
Nel  mar  placati.' 
It  merits  observation,  that  the  Northern  PoeU  could 
not  exalt  their  imagination  higher  than  that  the  water  smil- 
ed, while  the  modern  Italian,  having  before  his  eyes  a 
dji^^rmf  jprm^,  fiwiid  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  the 
ancients,  that  the  wavea  laughed.    Of  late  modem  poetry 
hu  made  a  very  free  use  of  the  animating  epithet  laugh- 
ing.   Gray  has  the  lauding  flowers ;   and  Langhome  in 
two  beautiful  lines  exquisitely  personiiies  Flora  :— 

*  Where  Tweed's  soft  banks  In  liberal  beauty  lie, 
And  Flora  laughs  beneath  an  azure  sky.* 

Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  with  all  the  spirit  of  Oriental  poetry, 
)ms  *  the  laughing  air.'    It  is  but  justice,  however,  to 
Dryden,  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  employed  this  epi- 
thet very  boldly  in  the  followinc  deli^tful  lines,  which  are 
ahnost  entirely  borrowed  from  his  original,  Chaucer : 
*Ths  morning  lark,  the  messenger  of  day. 
Saluted  in  her  eong  the  morning  gray ; 
And  soon  the  sun  arose,  with  beams  so  bright, 
That  all  the  horixon  laughed  to  see  the  Joyous  right* 
Palamon  and  Arclte,  B.  U 
&  b  extremelv  <fifficuit  to  conceive  what  the  andents 
VNciseiy  meant  by  the  word  pwyvretu.    They  seem  to 
have  desi^^ned  by  it  any  thing  bright  and  beautiful.    A 
dasiical  friend  has  furnished  me  with  numerous  significa- 
tioBS  of  this  word  which  are  very  contradictory.    Albino- 
n«s,  n  his  elegy  oa  Livia,  mentions  Nivtm  parpwreum. 


Catullus,  ^ncrettf  rsmos  purjmreo§,  Horace  yurpwrm 
bibet  nectoTt  and  somewhere  mentions  Qfaretgarpiirsss» 
Virgil  has  jmrjmrtam  vomii  We  ammam  f  and  Homer  calls 


the  sea  purple,  and  gives  it  in  some  other  book  the  i 
epithet,  when  in  a  storm. 

The  general  idea,  however,  has  been  fimdlY  adopted  bjr 
the  finest  writers  in  Europe.  The  PuaPLXof  the  ancients 
ia  not  known  to  us.  What  idea,  therefore,  have  the  mod* 
ems  affixed  to  it  ?  Addison  in  his  vision  of  the  Temple  of 
Fame  describes  the  ooimtry  as  *  being  covered  wiih  a  kmd 
of  PI7RPLE  LIGHT.*    Gray's  beautiful  line  b  well  knowa  i 

*  The  bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple  liglitof  love. 
And  Tasso,  in  describing  hb  hero  Godfrey,  says,  Beav« 
Gli  empie  d*onor  la  fsccia,  e  vi  rlduce 
vmexxa,  11 1  ' 


DiOio^ 


1  bel  purpureo  lume.* 


Both  Gra?  and  Tasso  copied  Virgil,  where  Venus  ghrtg 
to  her  son  ufineas— 

*  Lumcnque  Juvent* 
Purpureum.* 

pryden  has  omitted  ihejpmU  Ughi  m  hb  vettion,  nor 
is  it  given  by  Pitt ;  but  Dryden  expresses  the  general 
idea  by 

•  With  hands  divine. 

Had  formed  hb  curling  locks  and  made  hlstsmples  shlns^ 

And  given  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparltUng  grace.* 

It  b  probable  that  Milton  has  given  us  his  iea  of  what 
was  meant  by  thb  purpU  Ughtt  when  applied  to  the  humaa 
countenance,  in  the  felicitous  expression  of 
*  CelesUal  rosy-red.* 

Gray  appe«m  to  me  to  be  indebted  to  Milton  for  a  bint 
for  the  opening  of  hb  elegv :  as  in  the  first  lino  he  has 
Dante  and  Mttton  in  hb  mind,  he  perhaps  might  also  ia 
the  following  passage  have  recollected  a  congenial  one  ia 
Comus,  whicn  he  altered.  Milton,  deacribing  the  evo^ 
ing,  marks  it  out  by 

*  What  time  the  laboured  ox 

In  his  kxiee  traces  ftt>m  the  furrow  came. 
And  the  swbikt  hedger  at  hb  supper  sat* 

Gray  has, 

*  The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  hb  weary  way.* 

Warton  has  made  an  observation  on  thb  passage  m 
Comus ;  and  observes  further  that  it  b  a  etaaaical  circum* 
stance,  but  not  a  natural  one,  in  an  EngUth  kmdtctf^  for 
our  ploughmen  quit  their  woik  at  noon.  I  think  therefore 
the  imitation  b  still  more  evident ;  and  as  Warton  observes, 
both  Gray  and  Milton  copied  here  from  books,  and  not 
from  life. 

There  are  three  great  poets  who  have  given  us  a  siou- 
lar  incident. 

Dryden  introduces  the  highly  finished  picture  of  the  han 
in  hb  Annus  Mirabilis : 

8tan*a  ISl. 

'  8o  have  I  seen  some  fearful  hare  maintain 
A  course,  till  tired  before  the  dog  she  lay  ^ 
Who  acretched  behind  her,  pants  upon  the  plain* 
Past  power  to  kill,  as  she  to  get  away. 
ISS. 
With  hb  loIIM  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey. 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  flix  up  as  she  lies  ; 
She  irerobling  creeps  upon  the  ground  sway, 
And  looks  back  to  him  with  beseeching  eyee.* 
Thompson  painu  the  ttag  in  a  similar  situatioo : 

*  Fainting  breaihlees  toil 

Bick  seizes  on  his  hean— he  sunds  at  bay ; 
The  big  round  tears  run  down  hb  dappled  face. 
He  groans  in  anguish.* 

Amumn,  t.  tfl 
Shakspeare  exhibits  the  same  object : 

*  The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coal 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  hb  innocent  nose 

In  piteous  chase.    ■ 

Of  these  three  pictures  the  betttMng  eyet  of  Dryde» 
perhaps  b  more  pathetic  than  the  big  round  teaf,  certainty 
borrowed  by  Thompson  from  Shakspeare,  becauae  ths- 
former  expression  has  more  passion,  and  b  therefore  mor» 
poetical.  The  sixth  Une  in  Dryden  b  perhaps  eiqubito 
Ibf  its  hnitative  harmony,  and  with  peculiar  felicity  paints 
the  action  itself.  Thompeon  adroitly  drops  the  hmoeemt 
iMse,  of  which  one  word  seems  to  have  lost  its  original 
sigotficatioo,  and  the  other  ofleods  now  JbyitiLfamiiuf^ 
Digitized  by  V!jDOV1C 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


T%i  dappUd  faet  m  a  term  more  picruretque,  more  tp- 
propriate,  and  more  poetically  erprened. 

BXPLAlTATIOlf  OF  THX  FAO-trMILB.* 

The  maniiKript  of  Pope's  fertion  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyesey  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  in  three 
volumes,  the  sitt  of  David  MaUeC  They  are  written 
chiefly  on  the  backs  of  leUers.  amongst  which  are  several 
from  Addison,  Steele,  Jervaise,  Rowe,  Young,  Caryl, 
Walsh,  Sir  GkNlfrey  Kneeler,  Genton,  Craggs,  Congreie, 
Huffhes,  his  mother  Editha,  and  Lintot  and  Tunson  the 
booksellers. 

From  these  letters  no  mtbrmation  can  be  fathered,  which 
nsrits  pubUc  communication;  they  rehiie  generally  to  the 
common  civilities  and  common  affairs  of  life.  What  little 
eottld  be  done  has  already  been  given  in  the  additions  to 
Pope's  works. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Pope  taught  himself  to  write 
by  oopving  printed  books :  of  this  singularity  we  have  in 
this  collection  a  remarkable  histance ;  several  aarts  are 
written  in  Roman  and  Italic  characters,  which  for  some 
time  I  mistook  for  print ;  no  imiution  can  be  more  correct. 

What  appears  on  this  Fao-Simile  I  have  printed,  to  as- 
■ist  its  decyphering ;  and  I  have  also  subjoined  the  passage 
ns  it  was  given  lo  the  public,  for  immediate  reference. 
The  manuscript  from  whence  tliu  page  is  taken  consists 
of  the  first  rude  sketches ;  an  intermediate  copy  having 
been  employed  for  the  press  ;  so  that  the  corrected  verses 
of  this  Fao-Simile  occasionally  vary  from  those  published. 

This  passage  has  been  selected,  because  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Adromache  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  ept- 
■ode  in  the  Iliad,  whUe  it  m  confessedly  one  of  the  most 
finished  passages. 

The  lover  of  poetry  will  not  be  a  little  gratified,  when 
he  contemplates  the  variety  of  epithets,  the  unperfectidea, 
the  gradual  embellishment,  and  the  critical  rasures  which 
are  here  discovered.f  The  action  of  Hector,  in  liAing  his 
infant  m  his  arms,  occasioned  Pope  much  trouble ;  and  at 
length  the  printed  copy  has  a  different  reading. 

Lmust  not  omit  noticing,  that  the  whole  is  on  theT»ack 
cf  a  letter  franked  by  Addison ;  which  cover  I  have  gi?en 
at  one  comer  of  the  plate. 

The  parts  distinguished  by  Italics  were  rejected. 
Thus  having  spoke,  the  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 

EaUndM  Mm  eager  anu  to  embraee  Mm  boy, 

k>vely 

Stretched  his  fond  arms  to  seize  the  beautoouM  boy : 
babe  ^' 

The  bojf  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 

Scar'd  at  the  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest. 
eachiUiMi 

With  silent  pleasure  the  fond  parent  smil'd, 

And  Hector  hasten'd  to  relieve  his  child. 

The  glittering  terrors  unbound, 

JWu  radiant  hornet  from  hii  brows  wibrae'dt 
enthe ground  he 

And  on  ike  ground  the  glittering  terror  plae'd, 
beamy 

And  plac'd  the  radiant  helmet  on  the  ground, 

Then  eeit*d  the  boy  and  raiting  him  in  air, 
lifting 

Then  ybniibffg-  in  his  arms  his  infant  heir, 
donetng' 

Thus  to  the  gods  addrest  a  father's  prayer, 
glorv  fills 
O  thou,  whose  thunder  ehaket  th'ethereal  throne, 
deathless 

Aim!  sII  ye  other  ^oioirs,  protect  my  son ! 
iMce  nune.thievWf  blooming  youth  with  every  virtue  blett ! 


Thfehield  and  glory  of  the  Trvjanraee; 
Like  mine  hit  valour ^  and  hiejutt  renonm, 
iMte  mine  hit  laboure  to  defend  the  eroum. 
Grant  him,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown, 

the  Trojans 
To  guard  my  country ^  to  defend  the  crown : 
/«  arme  Uke  me,  hit  eountr^e  loor  to  VMige, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age ! 
Against  bis  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 

•  The  rae-simile  will  be  given  at  the  end  of*  Curiosliles  of 
Uterature.  > 

t  Dr  Johnson,  In  noticinir  (he  Mas  of  Milton,  preserved  at 
Cambridge,  has  made,  with  hi*  uaiial  torce  of  language,  the 
Allowing  obaerration :  *  Such  relics  show  how  excellence 
Is  acquired ;  whai  we  hope  ever  to  do  with  ease  we  mav  leani 
tMtodowkhdUligence  ' 


And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  futniv  age ! 
succeMiil 
So  when  triumphant  from  the  glerioua  toib 
SCJ*?*?^"  "^woi  the  reeking  spoils. 
Whole  hosts  may  *  *^' 

AU  Troy  ehaU  hail  him,  widi  deserv'd  i 

own  the  son 
And  cry,  rtiscAK/"  transcends  his  fiithei's  U.^ 
While  pleas'd,  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Twf  , 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erflows'with  wr/ 
fondly  on  her 

He  Mid,  and  gazing  o'er  Us  consorl's  Amrnt, 
Kestor'd  his  infant  to  her  longing  arms. 

on  ^ 

Soft  in  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
ftw«  to  *«r  *«ir<,  and  with  a  smile  sunr^ ; 


Hush'd  Ami  to  raK,  and  with  a  smile  survejed. 

But  foon  the  troubled  ^^HanmiattwitkrimnffemM, 
•pu    .    J      1  dash'd  wiS  fear. 

The  tender  pleasure  soon,  chastised  by  fear. 
She  mmgled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 

The  passace  appears  thus  in  the  printed  wmk.  I  hm 
marked  m  Italics  the  variationt. 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  illuslrions  cluef  of  Tnw 
Stretch'd  his  lond  arms  to  datp  the  bvdy  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  bcmt, 
Scar'd  at  the  dazzfinglielm  and  noddmg  crest. 
With  teeret*  pleasure  each  fond  parent  saiPd. 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  his  chikl. 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  m 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  nv 
Then  htt'd  the  child  nod  Mmg\aA  in  Mr, 
Thus  to  the  godaprtferf'd  a  lathePs  prayw: 

O  thou,  whose  glory  fills  th'ethereal  thimm. 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers,  protect  my  sob  ! 
Grant  him  like  roe  to  purchase  just  renown, 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown  ; 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage. 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age! 
So  when,  triumphant  from  successfuTtotls 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  the  reeking  spoils. 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him,  with  deservM  acdaim. 
And  tt^^thit  c^/* transcends  his  father's  feme : 
While  pleas'd  amidst  the  general  shout  of  Tray, 
Hii  mother's  consciocu  heart  o'erfiows  with  joj. 

He  tpoke;  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms 
Restor'd  thepUanng  burden  to  her  armt  .* 
Soft  on  her  (Vagrant  breast  the  babe  she  hud, 
Hush'd  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  survey'd. 
The  troubled  pleature  soon  chastis'd  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 

UTcaARy  rASBioirs. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  Literary  Fashion,  and  prase 
and  verse  have  been  regulated  by  the  same  caprice  that 
cuts  our  coats,  and  cocks  our  hats.  Dr  Kippis,  who  bad 
a  taste  for  literary  history,  has  observed  that  < «  Dodsky^ 
Economy  of  human  Life"  long  received  the  moat  extr^ 
ganr  applause,  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  by  a 
celebrated  nobleman ;  an  instance  of  the  power  of  JLifv^ 
ry  f)athion:  the  history  of  which,  as  it  hath  appeared  ia 
various  ages  and  countries,  and  as  it  hath  CMierated  with 
respect  to  the  different  objecis  of  science,  learning,  art, 
ana  taste,  would  form  a  work  that  might  be  highly  instme- 
tive  and  entertaining.' 

The  favourable  reception  of  <  Dodsley's  Economy  d 
Human  life'  produced  a  whole  family  of  economies ;  it 
was  soon  followed  by  a  tecond  part,  the  gratuitous  inge- 
nuity of  one  of  those  officious  imitators,  whom  an  originsl 
author  never  cares  to  thank.  Other  economies  trod  on  the 
heels  of  each  other. 

For  some  memorandum  towards  a  history  of  literaiy 
fashionSf^he  following  may  be  arranged : 

At  the  restoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  commentators 
and  compilers  were  at  the  head  of  the  literati ;  translators 
followed,  who  enriched  themselves  with  their  spoils  on  the 
commentators.  When  in  the  progress  of  modem  liier»> 
ture,  wriiera  aimed  to  rival  the  great  authora  of  antiquity 

•  Silent  In  the  Ma.  (oboerves  aciidcal  friend)  Is  greatly  ss 
perior  to  secret,  as  it  afpeara  in  the  printed  work.! 
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*e  (tfaeat  Hylai,  ia  their  servile  inilatioiis  dasbad  to- 
cdkr;  aiid jnurtiei  were  fonned,  who  fbught  deaperatelj 
fcr  ike  Kyle  thsr  choie  to  adopt.  The  public  were  long 
kvTBM  bf  a  baiastie  race,  who  called  tbeinselTes  Ciee- 
rena,  of  wbon  are  recorded  many  ridicidoiia  practices, 
lottaiB  oat  the  words  of  Cicero  ioCo  iheu*  boUow  verboaU 
UBi.  liney  were  rooted  by  the  &cetioiiB  Eraamua.  Then 
{bBomdlbe  brilliant  era  of  epigranunatic  points ;  and  good 
nne,  tad  ipwd  taste  wore  nothing  without  the  spunooo 
onsaKoli  of  fries  wit.  Another  age  was  deluged  by  a 
■JfimofMsaeCs;  andTdumeswereTor  a  long  time  read, 
viihoDl  Iter  readers  being  aware  that  their  patience  was 
eihune^  There  was  an  age  of  epics,  which  probahlj 
CIS  neferieam  again ;  lor  after  two  or  threoi  the  rest  can 
be  bat  npeoaons  with  a  few  rariatioos. 

h ltMif,inm  1590  to  1580,  a  rast  mvltitude  of  books 
vereeitiea  oo  love  ;  the  faabion  of  writing  on  that  sub- 
jeet  (fir  cwtunly  it  wan  not  always  a  nassioB  with  the  m- 
it&uM  writer,)  was  mn  epidemicaJ  distemper.  Thev 
enM  like  pcdaota,  and  pagans;  those  who oould  not  write 
dwrWre  is  verse,  diffused  themselves  in  prose.    When 


I  m  prose.     

the  Poiiphiloi  of  Colonaa  appeared,  which  is  given  in 
bm  oft  dream,  this  dream  msde  a  great  many  dreamers, 
u  h  happen  in  company  (says  the  sarcastic  Zeno)  when 
floe  jwMT  BMkes  omay  yawn.  When  Bishop  HaO  first 
vd&bed  hie  satires,  he  called  them  <  Toothless  Satires,' 
teUiltUeroneo  he  distinguished  as  'Biting  Satires,** 
maf  good4iitnred  men,  who  could  only  write  good-natur- 
ed T«rR,  crowded  in  his  footsteps,  and  the  abundance  of 
their  kboura  only  showed  that  even  the  « toothless'  satires 
ofHancosldhile  more  sharply  than  those  of  servile  uai- 
tatera.  After  Spenser's  Faery  aoeen  was  published,  the 
Reeeoferflnwea  with  many  miatahea  imitations,  in  whidi 
lunee  were  the  chief  acton,— 4his  circumstance  is  hoBto* 
nudy  tatoisdverted  on  by  Marston,  in  his  satires,  as 
fntedbv  Wsfton :  Every  acribe  now  falls  asleep,  and  in  his 

dreuBSfitraigfactenne  pound  to  one 

OouiepiiOBie  fairv— ~ 

A  vakee,  flirmigt  rubs  bis  eyes,  and  prints  his  tale. 
Tbepett  personage  who  gave  a  fashion  to  this  class  of 
vamn  was  the  courtlj  and  romantic  Elizabeth  herself; 
her  ohee^iiioos  wiu  and  courtiers  would  not  fail  to  feed  and 
fctter  her  taste.  Whether  they  all  feh  the  beauties,  or 
hn|aid«* «»»  the  ledioosness  of  •  the  Faerie  aueen,* 
ad  the '  Arca^*  of  Sidnev,  at  least  her  majesty  gave  a 
VWM  to  Boeb  eentimeataf  and  refined  romance.  The 
dawal  Elinbeth  iotroduoed  another  literary  fashion; 
MTUfUvabted  the  Hercules  CEucus,  she  made  it  far 


e  to  tnnslate  Greek  tragedies.  There  was  a  lime, 
J»jhe  age  of  frnalicisBi,  and  the  long  pariiament,  that 
MNi  ewe  eooaidered  the  more  valuable  for  their  length. 
TbettfeBteeath  century  was  the  age  of  folios.  One  Caryl 
•we  t '  Coaunemary  on  Job'  in  two  volumes  folio,  of  above 
one  tbeoaad  two  hundred  sheets!  as  it  was  intended  to 
■wkiie  the  virtoe  of  patUnetf  these  volumes  gave  at  once 
•ouiewy  eod  the  practice.  One  is  astonished  at  the  mul- 
"«M  of  the  divines  of  this  age ;  whose  works  now  lie  bu- 
nw  under  the  brick  and  mortar  tombs  of  four  or  five  fb- 
<»,  wbieb  00 1  moderate  calculation,  might  now  be  *  wire 
»w«  B«o  thirty  or  forty  modem  octavos. 

la  Cbuiee  Vt  time,  love  and  honour  were  heightened  by 
jMviu  into  Bond  romance;  but  Lord  Goring  turned  all 
iBtondicttle;  ind  he  was  followed  by  the  Ooke  of  Buck- 
■jntm,  wboee  happy  vein  of  ridicule  was  favoured  by 
«  w"^^  «tve  it  the  vogue  it  obtained. 
pirWdliam  Temple  justly  observes,  that  changes  in 
Kin  of  wit  are  like  those  of^babits,  or  other  modes.  On 
««  retwa  of  Charles  II,  none  were  more  out  of  fashion 
Mwagthe  new  courtiers  than  the  ok)  Eari  of  Norwich, 
vijo  WM  etteemed  the  greatest  wit,  in  his  father's  time, 
"^l  the  old. 

fcjf^^  have  abounded  with  what  may  be  called 
r7™«  fii«»tttre.  Tragedies  were  some  years  ago 
MiSfSp  •  "  *»■»«*»•■  ■»'®  »'  **>«  ^^y ;  Thomson, 
in  .El  l"'  ^•^'»  *PP^»«^  their  genius  to  a  department 
Z7^  %  tert  it  all.  Declamation  and  rant,  and  over- 
T^fWsejwere  preferred  to  the  fable,  the  manners, 
^  to  NMore,  and  these  now  sleep  on  our  shelves !  Then 
i?  7  *|«»rMnily  of  paupers  in  the  pariah  of  poetry,  in 
•wjwcM  of  Speneer.'  Not  many  years  apo,  Churchill 
Jr^"***»|onofdela^g  the  town  with  pofitfco/  poema 
^•"w-^Theee  aj^m  were  succeeded  by  narrative 
Cr;«  the  ballad  measure,  from  all  sizes  of  poets.— 
^^"wof  Otrtnto  was  the  father  of  that  marvellous, 
"«  orentflcka  (bs  circulating  library  .^ord  Byron  has 


been  the  fiither  of  hundreds  of  graceless  sons !— Travels 
and  vovages  have  long  been  a  class  of  literature  so  fashion- 
able, that  we  begin  to  dread  the  arrival  of  certain  persons 
from  the  Continent ! 

Different  times,  then,  are  regulated  by  different  tastes. 
What  makes  a  strong  impression  on  the  public  at  one  time, 
ceas^  to  interest  it  at  another ;  an  author  who  sacrifices 
to  the  prevailing  humours  of  his  day  has  hut  little  chance  of 
being  esteemed  by  posterity ;  and  every  age  of  modern 
literature  might,  perhaps,  admit  of  a  new  classification,  by 
dividing  it  into  its  periods  of/osUonoMr  Utenturt. 

THC  PAJITOMIMICAL  CRAnACTZmS. 

Uestdescensdequi  Pesprit  gulna6 

Sous  un  ironi  jamais  derkl6 

Ne  souiTre,  n'approuve,  et  n^escims, 

Que  le  pompeux.  et  le  sublime ; 

Pour  moi  j^ose  poser  en  fait 

Q,u*en  de  cenains  moraene  l*esprlt  le  plus  porfait 

Peut  aimer  eans  rougir  juaau'sux  Biarkmeaes} 


£t  oo'il  est  dee  tems  et  des  lieux, 

Ou  le  grave,  u  le  serieav. 

He  valent  paa  d'agreables  flortettes. 


laatto'Ans 


People  there  are  who  never  smile , 

Their  foreheads  «Ui  unsmoochM.  the  while 

Some  lambent  flame  of  mirth  will  play, 

That  wins  the  easy  heart  away ; 

Such  only  chooae  la  prose  or  rhyme 

A  bristling  pomp,— ihey  call  sublhne  I 

I  blush  noc  to  like  Harleonln 

WouU  he  but  ulk,-^nd  all  his  km  ! 

Yes,  there  are  times,  and  there  are  places. 

When  flams  and  old  wives*  ules  are  worth  the  Graces. 
Cbrtahtbs,  in  the  person  of  his  hero,  has  confessed  the 
delight  he  received  from  amusements  which  disturb  the 
gravity  of  some,  who  are  apt,  however,  to  be  more  enter- 
tained by  them  than  they  choose  to  acknowledge.  Don 
Quixote  thus  dismisses  a  troop  of  merry  strollers,  *  Andad 


passage  may  run  thus  :—*  Oo,  good  people,  God  he  with 
you,  and  keep  vour  merry-making!  for  from  childhood  I 
was  in  love  with  the  Gorofa/a,  ami  in  my  youth  my  eyes 
would  lose  themselves  amidst  the  Faratidida,*  Accord- 
mg  to  Pineda  Jja  Cvatula  is  an  actor  masked,  and  La 
Parandida  is  a  kind  of  farce.* 

Even  the  studious  Bayle,  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak, 
and  hurrying  to  the  market-place  to  Punchinello,  would 
laugh  when  the  fellow  had  humour  in  him,  as  was  usually 
the  case ;  and  I  believe  the  pleasure  some  still  find  in  pan- 
tomimes, to  the  annoyance  of  their  gravity,  is  a  very  natu- 
ral one,  and  only  wants  a  little  more  understanding  in  the 
actors  and  the  spectators. 

The  truth  is,  that  here  our  Harieqoin  and  all  his  lifeless 
family  are  condemned  to  perpetual  silence.  They  came 
to  us  from  the  genial  hilarity  of  the  Italian  theatre,  and 
were  all  the  f^iesque  cbiklren  of  wit,  and  whim,  and  satire. 
Why  is  this  burlesque  race  here  privileged  to  cost  so  much, 
to  do  so  little,  and  to  reoeat  that  little  so  of\en  7  Our  own 
pantomime  may,  indeed,  boast  of  two  inventions  of  its  own 

Sowth :  we  have  turned  Harleouin  into  a  magician,  and 
is  produces  the  surprise  of  sudden  changes  of  ecenery, 
whose  splendour  and  curious  correctness  have  rarely  been 
e«^ualled;  while  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  scene,  a  cer- 
tarn  sort  of  wit  to  the  eye,  *  mechanic  vrit,'  as  it  has  been 
termed,  has  originated,  as  when  a  sureeon's  shop  is  turned 
into  a  laundry,  with  the  inscription  '  Mangling  done  here :' 
or  counsellors  at  the  bar  changed  into  fisn«women. 

Every  one  of  this  grotesoue  family  were  the  creatures 
of  national  genius,  chosen  oy  the  people  for  themselves. 
Italy,  both  ancient  and  modern,  ezhiDits  a  gesticulating 
people  of  comedians,  and  the  same  comic  genius  charac- 

*  Motteux,  whose  translation  Lord  Woodhouaelee  diatin- 
^lahes  as  the  most  curioue,  turns  the  peesage  thus :  *  I  wish 
you  well,  ?ood  people,  drive  on  to  act  your  play,  for  In  my 
very  childhood  I  loved  shows,  and  have  been  a  fn^at  admirer 
of  dramatic  representations.*  Part  n,  c.  zi.  The  other  trans- 
lators have  nearly  the  same  words.  But  in  employing  the 
generic  term  they  lose  the  species,  that  is,  the  ihing  itself; 
but  what  Is  less  tolerable,  in  the  flatness  ofthe  style,  they  loss 
that  (lelighlfulnpss  wiih  which  Cervantes  conveys  to  ub  the  re- 
collerted  pleasures  then  busying  the  warm  brain  of  his  hero. 
An  English  reader,  who  oAen  grows  weary  over  his  Quixote, 
sppears  not  always  sensible  that  one  ofthe  secret  charms  of 
Cervantes,  like  sli  great  national  authors,  l>c*/concfiabid  in i 
his  idiom  and  atyle.  Digitized  by  VjOO^  IC 
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teriMd  the  nation  through  mil  its  rovolutioot,  mm  wall  •■  the 
individual  through  all  his  fortuoef .  Tha  lower  dastei  atill 
betray  th^ir  aptitude  in  that  virid  humour,  where  the  ac- 
tion i«  euited  to  the  word — ^silent  getturee  eometinies  ex- 
IMreeeing  whole  eentencee.  The/  can  tell  a  elory,  and 
even  raiee  the  pamona,  without  opening  their  lipe.  No 
nation  in  modem  Europe  poeeeeiee  so  keen  a  relish  for  the 
imrltt^Ht,  insomuch  as  to  show  a  class  of  unrivalled  poems, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  very  title;  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  an  Italian  in  a  foreign  country,  however 
deep  in  trouble,  but  would  drop  all  remembrance  of  his 
sorrows,  shoula  one  of  his  countrymen  present  himself 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  Punch  at  the  comer  of  a  street. 
I  was  acquainted  with  an  Italian,  a  philosopher  and  a  man 
c(  fortune,  residing  in  thb  country,  who  found  so  lively  a 
pleasure  in  performing  Punchinello's  liule  comedy,  ihat, 
for  this  purpose,  with  considerable  expense  and  curiosity, 
he  had  his  wooden  company,  in  all  their  costume,  sent 
over  from  his  native  place.  The  shrill  squeak  of  the  tin^ 
whistle  had  the  same  comic  effect  on  him  as  the  notes  of 
the  JZons  des  Vaeke»  have  in  awakening  the  tenderness  of 
domestic  eoMtions  in  the  wandering  Swiss— the  national 
genius  is  dramatic.  Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  when  she 
resided  at  a  villa  near  Brescia,  was  applied  to  by  the  vil- 
lagers for  leave  to  erect  a  theatre  in  her  saloon :  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  tum  the  staUes  into  s  playhouse  every 
carnival.  She  complied,  and  as  she  tells  us,  was  *  sur- 
prised at  the  heauiy  of  their  scenes,  though  painted  by  a 
countrv  painter.  The  performance  was  vet  more  surpri- 
sing, the  actors  being  aft  peasants ;  but  the  Italians  have 
so  natural  a  genius  for  comedy,  they  acted  as  well  as  if 
tbev  had  been  brought  up  to  nothing  else,  particularly  the 
Ariequino,  who  far  surpassed  any  of  our  Knglish,  though 
only  the  tailor  of  our  village,  and  I  am  assured  never  saw 
a  play  in  any  other  place.^  Italy  is  the  mother,  and  the 
nufM,  of  the  whole  Harlequin  race. 

Hence  it  is  that  no  scholars  in  Europe,  but  the  most 
learned  Italians,  smit  by  the  national  genius,  could  have 
devoted  their  vigils  to  narrate  the  ^involutions  of  panto- 
mime, to  compile  the  annals  of  Harlequin,  to  unroll  the 
genealogy  of  Punch,  and  to  discover  even  the  most  secret 
anecdotes  of  the  obscurer  branches  of  that  grotesque  ja- 
mily  amidst  their  changeful  fortunes  during  a  period  of  two 
thousand  years !  Nor  u  this  all ;  princes  have  ranked 
them  among  the  Rosciuses ;  and  Harlequins  and  Scara- 
mouches have  been  ennobled.  Even  Harlequins  them- 
selves have  written  elaborate  treatises  en  the  almost 
msurmounlable  difficulties  of  their  art.  I  despair  to  coik 
vey  the  sympathy  they  have  inspired  me  with  to  my 
reader ;  but  every  Tramcniatu  genius  must  be  informed, 
that  of  what  he  nas  never  seen,  he  must  rest  content  to 
be  told. 

Of  the  ancient  Italian  troop  we  have  retained  three  or 
four  of  the  characters,  while  their  origin  has  nearly  es- 
caped our  recollection ;  but  of  the  burlesque  comedy,  the 
extempore  dialogue,  the  humourous  fable,  and  its  peculiar 
species  of  comic  acting,  all  has  vanislied. 

Many  of  the  popular  pastimes  of  the  Romans  unques- 
tionably survived  their  dominion,  for  the  people  will  amuse 
themselves,  though  their  masters  may  be  conquered  ;  and 
tradition  has  never  proved  more  faithful  than  in  preserving 
popular  sports.  Many  of  the  games  of  our  children  were 
played  by  Roman  boys;  the  mountebanks,  with  the 
dancers  and  tumblers  on  their  moveable  Starrs,  still  in 
our  fairs,  are  Roman ;  the  disorders  of , the  BaeehanaHa 
Italy  appears  to  imitate  in  her  carnivals.  Among  these 
Roman  diversions  cerUin  comic  characters  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  akmg  with  some  of  their  characteris- 
tics, and  then*  dresses.  The  speaking  nantomines  and 
extempore  comedies,  which  have  delighted  the  Italians  for 
many  centuries,  are  from  this  ancient  source. 

Of  the  Mimi  and  the  Pantamimi  of  the  Romans,  the 
following  notices  enter  into  our  present  researches : 

The  Mimi  were  an  impudent  race  of  buffoons,  who  ex- 
celled in  mimicry,  and,  like  our  domestic  fools,  admitted 
into  convivial  parties  to  entertain  the  guesU;  from  them 
we  derive  the  term  mimetic  art.  Their  powers  enabled 
Ihem  to  perform  a  more  exiraofdinary  office,  for  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  introduced  into  fonerals,  to  mimic  the 
person,  and  even  the  language  of  the  deceased.  Sueto- 
nius describes  an  ArcMmimuat  aocooinanying  the  funeral 
of  Vespasian.  This  Archmime  performed  his  part  ad- 
mirably, not  only  representing  the  person,  but  imitating, 
according  to  custom,  ut  eat  mos,  manners  and  language  of 
the  living  emperor.    He  contrived  a  happy  stroke  at  the 


prevailing  foible  of  Vespasian,  when  he  iaqoirad  t 

of  all  this  funeral  pomp  f    <  Ten  miUioBS  oT  sea 

On  this  he  observed,  that  if  they  would  give  hias  bat  a.  ho^ 

dred  thousand,  they  might  throw  bis  body  into  the  Tiber. 

ThePoMtomimi  were  ouite  of  a  different  class.  Tht^ 
were  tragic  actors,  usually  mule ;  they  combined  writh  thm 
aru  of  gesture,  music  and  dances  of  the  most  iaspii— mi 
character.  Their  silent  language  often  drew  te«rB  bgr  tW 
pathetic  emotions  which  they  excited :  '  Their  wcrj  mad 
speaks,  their  hands  talk,  and  their  fingers  have  m.  voaen,* 
says  one  of  their  admirers.  Seneca,  the  fothcr,  fivrnve  •■ 
was  his  profession,  confessed  his  taste  for  pamomuiea  hmi 
beccmie  a  passion  ;*  and  by  the  decree  of  the  aeoaie.  that 
*  the  Roman  knights  should  not  attend  the  paaitamMBsie 
players  in  the  streeu,'  it  is  evident  that  the  petluiicsa 
were  greatly  honored.  Lucian  has  oomposed  a  csicmnw 
treatise  on  pantomimes.  We  may  have  aono  Dotiaa  at 
their  deep  conceptior  of  character,  and  tbew  ■mvetttsom, 
by  an  anecdote  recordaj  bv  Macrobius,  of  two  rirvml  pa^ 
Wben^ylas,  dancing  a  hymn,  whidi  doeej 


with  the  words,  *  The  great  Agamemnon,'  to  express  •»« 
klea  took  it  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  stood  emcC,  mm  if  mea- 
suring his  size^Pylsdes,  his  rival,  exdaimed,  *  You  mafca 
him  ull,  but  not  great  !*  The  audience  oUiKed  P>fcadcv 
to  dance  the  same  hymn ;  when  he  came  to  the  wonfls,  be 
collected  himself  in  a  posture  of  deep  nseditauoo.  This 
silent  pantomimic  language  we  ourselves  have  wiuieessed 
carried  to  singular  perfection,  when  the  actor  Palaser,  alter 
building  a  theatre,  was  proliibited  the  use  of  his  voice  by 
the  magistrates.  It  was  then  he  powerfully  affected  the 
audience  bv  the  eloquence  of  his  action  in  the  Crmgic  jma* 
tomime  of  l>on  Jusn ! 

These  pantomimi  seem  to  have  been  held  ia  creat  ho 
nour ;  many  were  children  of  the  Graces  and  the  v  irtues ! 
The  tragic  and  the  comic  masks  were  anraog  the  oraa- 
ments  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  an  Arcb-miBie  aad 
a  Pantomime.  Montfauoon  conjectures  lhat  thejr  farmtd 
a  select  fraternity  .f  They  had  such  an  influence  over  iha 
Roman  people,  that  when  two  of  them  quarrelled,  Augus- 
tus interfered  to  renew  their  friendship.  Pylades  was  oaa 
of  them,  and  he  observed  to  the  emperor,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  useful  to  him  than  that  the  people  should  be 
perpetually  occupied  with  the  tquaiMe*,  betweea  hiia  and 
Bathyllus !  The  sdvice  was  accepted  and  the  eiaperor 
was  silenced. 

The  party-coloured  hero,  with  every  part  of  his  cbess, 
has  been  drawn  out  of  the  great  wardrooe  of  antiquitj ;  he 
was  a  Roman  Mime.  lUrlequin  is  described  with  his 
shaven  head,  ra$is  capitibua ;  his  sooly  face,  fmiigifte  f^ 
dem  obdueli;  his  flat,  unshod  feet,  plomptdt*;  and  ha 
patched  coat  of  many  coloura,  Jtftmt  eenhmeulo.X    Kv^ 

•  Tacitus,  Annals,  Lib.  I,  Sect.  77,  in  Muiphy*s  iransladon. 

SL'AiiUq.  Exp.  V.  es. 
Louis  Riccoboni,  in  his  curious  Ihtle  treatise  *  Du  Theatre 
ien,'  illustrated  by  seventeen  prints  of  the  Italian  pemomi- 
mic  chsractera,  has  duly  oollected  the  suthoriiies.  I  gfvechem, 
in  the  order  quoted  above,  for  the  aaUtfaction  of  more  crave 
inquirers.    Vomius  Instil.  Foet.  Lib.  II,  cap.  S2,  6  4.    The 
Mimi  blackened  their  faces.     Dlomedes  de  Orat.  Lib.  m, 
Apuleiua  in  Apolog.    And  further,  the  psiched  dress  was  laed 
by  the  ancient  peasants  of  luly,  as  appears  by  a  rmamgt  in 
Celsus  de  Re  Rust.  Lib.  I,  c.  8 ;  and  Juvenal  empJovs  the 
term  centunculus  as  s  diminutive  of  cento,  for  a  cc«t  matte 
up  of  patches.    This  was  afterwards  an^ied  meiaphuricalir 
to  those  well-known  poemR  called  rentes,  compoeedof  shjaJs 
and  patches  of  poetry,  collected  from  all  quarters.    <3oldool 
coHBidered  Harlequin  as  a  poor  devil  and  dolt,  whose  cnai 
is  made  up  of  rags  patched  together ;  his  bsi  shows  mendici- 
ty ;  snd  the  hare's  tail  is  Mill  the  dress  of  the  peasantrv  of 
Bergamo.    Quadrio,  in  his  learned  Storia  d*ognf  Poeeia,  has 
diffuMed  his  erudition  on  the  snrient  Mimi  and  thefr  swrcs 
sors.    Dr  Clsrke  has  discovered  the  -light  Isthe  swcvd  of  Har 
lequin,  which  hsd  hitherto  batned  my  most  painful  research 
ea,  amidst  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  ancient  mvtholorr '  Wa 
read  with  equal  astonishment  and  noTehy,  that  the  pcoto* 
types  of  the  modem  Panmmlme  are  in  the  Fagan  rovsteiies: 
that  Harlequin  Is  Mercury,  with  his  ahon  awoid  called  herne, 
or  hla  rod  the  caducous,  to  render  himself  invislbte,  sndio 
transport  himself  from  one  end  of  the  eaith  to  the  other :  thtf 
the  covering  on  his  head  was  his  peusus,  or  winged  csp  •  thai 
Columbine  is  Psyche, or  the  Soul;  theOM  Man  hiourFaa 
tomimes  is  Charon ;  the  Clown  Is  Momus,  the  buflbon  oT 
heaven,  whose  large  gsping  mouth  Is  an  ImhatkMi  of  the  as 
ciem  masks.    The  subject  of  sn  ancient  vase  engraven  in  tha 
volume  represents  Hsriequin,  Columbhie,  and  the  Cloim.  v 
we  see  them  on  the  English  stsge.    The  dresms  of  the  lean 
ed  are  arousmir  when  we  are  not  put  to  sleep!    DrClarke<l 
Travels,  vol.  IV,  p.  4?«.   The  lial^n  antkpnrtes  never  enar 
tajned  any  doubt  of  thir  remote  origin.    See  the  fourth  edMoa 
of  thb  volume,  Appendix.  A  Iscisr  ftom  tha  MsiqulsPLSpinfliBb 
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J^ifliriwrflfi,  whom  w«  faiXarij  icall  Punch,  maj  reoei?e 
hkm  odier  penoom^  of  not  grMter  imporUnce,  nil  hi> 
di^nky  firom  nntiqtiitjr;  ooo  ofbu  Romnn  nncostora  h^rmg 
Bd  to  nn  nnii^uniT'a  vwionavy  oye  in  a  brooxe 
moro  llinn  one  erodito  dissertation  authenticatea 
tliie  frnily  likeneM;  the  noM  long, prominent,  and  hooked ; 
the  eunng  f  Of  gie  eyea ;  the  bump  at  bii  back  and  at  bii 
breaat;  in  a  Word,  all  the  character  which  eo  strongly 
maiks  the  Punch-race,  as  distinctly  as  whole  dniasties 
h»Mm  been  featured  by  the  Austrian  lip  and  the  Bourbon 

The  fBOflnlogy  of  the  whole  family  is  confirmed  by  the 

1  Mrm,  which  includes  tbom  all ;  for  our  Zatt^f  in 

Sfswi,  conies  direct  fipom  Sannio^  a  bulfoon ;  and 
m,  passage  in  Cicero,  dt  OraU/rt^  paints  Harlequin  and 
his  bnuhrr  gestioulators  after  the  hto ;  the  perpetual  trem- 
bling motigu  of  their  limbs,  their  ludicrous  and  flexible 
geslurae,  and  all  the  mimicnr  of  their  faces.  ^Qimdemm 
'  "ntesi,  fMim  SAjrmo  esie  7  Qm  me,  im/iu, 
i»  msTiAnt.  seoc.  dmupu  carport  ritUtur  ipto.*  Lib. 
II,  Sect.  51.  For  what  has  more  of  ihe  ludicrous  than 
Sjursrio?  who,  with  his  mouth,  his  face,  imitating  every 
aioiioo,  with  his  voice,  and  indeed,  with  all  his  body,  pro- 
vokes Inu^er.f 

These  are  the  two  ancient  heroes  of  Pantomime.  The 
ether  characters  are  the  laughing  children  of  mere  modem 
humoor.  Each  of  these  chimerical  personages,  like  so 
anany  Couoty-Members,  come  from  different  provinces 
IB  tlie  gesticiuating  land  of  Pantomime ;  in  Ktlle  principali- 
ties the  rival  inhabiiants  present  a  contrast  in  manners 
nad  characters  which  opens  a  wider  fiekl  for  ridicule  and 
■atire,  than  m  a  kingdom  where  a  uniformity  of  govem- 
■WDt  win  pToduce  a  unifcrmity  of  manners.  An  inventor 
appeured  u  Ruxzante,  an  author  and  actor  who  flourished 
aboat  1590.  Till  his  time  they  had  servilely  copied  the  duped 
fittfaera,  thewiM  sons,  and  the  tricking  valets,  of  PJautus 
and  Terence  ;  and,  peihaps,  not  being  writers  of  suffi- 
ciest  skill,  but  of  some  invention,  were  satisfied  to  sketch 
the  plots  of  dimaai,  but  bokfly  trusted  to  extempore  act- 
ing and  dialogue.  Ruxxante  peopled  the  Italian  stage 
with  a  fresh  enlivennig  crowd  of  panloraimic  characters ; 
the  insipid  doraids  of  the  ancient  comedy  were  traiMforai»- 
ed  ioco  the  Venitian  PantakKm  and  the  Bologneso  Doc- 
tor :  while  the  hair4irained  fellow,  the  arch-knave,  and 
the  booby,  were  furnished  firom  Milan,  Bergamo,  and 
Calabria.  He  gate  his  newly-created  beings  new  language 
and  a  new  dress.  From  Pblitua  he  appears  to  have  taken 
*  Th»  stncne,  which  Is  Imagined  to  have  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  genealogy  of  Punch,  was  discovered  In  1727,  and 
m  engrared  lo  Ficonni^s  amusing  work  on  Le  Maschere  ace- 
nkhe  e  le  figure  comiche  d'antichi  Romani,  p.  48.  It  is  that 
ef  a  Mime  called  Maccua  by  the  Romans ;  the  name  indicatea 
a  aimplelon.  But  the  origm  of  the  more  modem  name  haa 
occaeiocked  a  liale  difference,  whether  it  be  derived  from  the 
nose  or  km  squeak.  The  learned  Quadrm  would  draw  the  name 
Puiltceeeilo  from  Pulllceno,  which  Spartianus  usee  for  II 
pallo  eallinaceo  (I  aoppoaa  thia  to  be  the  turkey-cock,)  becauae 
Punch's  booked  noae  reeemblev  iu  beak.  But  Baretii,  in  that 
strange  book  the  *  Tolondron,'  gives  a  derivation  admirably 
deseripciTe  of  the  peculiar  atiueaking  nasal  eound.  He  aays, 
<  Punchinello,  or  Punch,  as  you  well  know,  speaks  with  a 
squeaking  ?olce  that  aeems  to  come  out  at  hia  nose,  because 
ttie  fellow  who  in  a  puppet-ahow  jnanages  the  puppet  called 
Punchinello,  or  Punch,  as  the  Enffliah  folks  abbreviate  it, 
speaks  with  a  tin  whiaile  in  hia  mouth,  which  makes  him  emit 
that  comical  kind  of  voice.  But  the 'English  woni  Punchinello 
Is  in  Italian  Polcinella,  which  meana  a  hen-chicken.  Chick. 
ens'  irmces  are  8i{ueaking  and  naaal ;  and  they  are  timid,  and 
power  teas,  and  for  this  reason  my  whimsical  countryment  nave 
given  the  name  of  Pulcinella,  or  ben-chicken,  to  that  comic 
character,  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  man  that  speaks  with  a 
squeaking  voice  through  his  nose,  tn  express  a  timid  and 
weak  fellow,  who  is  always  threshed  by  the  other  actors,  and 
always  boasu  of  victory  after  they  are  gone.*    Tolondron,  p. 

t  How  the  Ladn  Sannio  became  the  Italian  Zanni.  was  a 
whirl  in  the  round-about  of  etymology  which  put  Riccibonl 
Tery  ill  at  hU  ease  ;  for  he,  having  discovered  f  his  claaslcai 
origin  of  his  fi  /ourite  character,  was  alarmed  at  Menage  giv- 
big  it  up  with  obaanuKHis  tameneaa  to  a  Cruscan  correapondenu 
The  learned  Quaorio,  however,  gives  his  vole  for  the  Greek 
Bannos,  from  whence  the  Latins  borrowed  their  Rannio.  Ric- 
eoboni*s  derivation,  therefore,  now  standa  secure  from  all  ver- 
nal diatarfoers  of  human  quiet. 

Banna  is  in  Latin,  as  Ainsworth  elaborately  explains  *a 
mocking  by  grimaces,  mows,  a  flout,  a  frump,  a  ^be,  ascoiT, 
a  banter  :*  and  Bannto  is  *  a  fool  In  a  play.*  The  Italiana  I 
ehange  the  5  into  Z,  for  they  aay  Zmyma  and  Zambuco,  for 
Smyrna  and  Sambuco ;  and  thua  they  turned  8anlo  into  Zan- 
10,  aei  than  iao  Zanni,  and  we  caught  the  echo  Incur  Zany.  | 


the  hint  of  introducing  all  the  Italian  dialects  into  one  < 
edy,  by  maiung  each  character  use  his  own  ;  and  evea 
the  modern  Greek,  which,  it  seems,  afforded  many  an  un- 
expected play  on  worka  for  the  Italian.*  This  new  kind 
of  pleasure,  like  the  language  of  Babel  charmed  the  na- 
tional ear ;  every  province  would  have  its  dialect  intro- 
duced  on  the  scene,  which  often  served  the  purposa 
both  of  recreauon  and  a  little  iniMceni  malice.  Their 
svoakf  and  dreme»  were  furnished  by  (be  grotesque  ma»que- 
raders  of  the  carnival,  which  doubtleaa,  often  cuniributed 
many  acenes  and  humours  to  the  ouick  and  fanciful  genius 
bf  Ruxzante.  I  possess  a  lutla  book  of  Scaramouches,  He, 
by  Callot.  Tneir  masks  and  their  costume  must  have 
been  copied  from  these  carnival  scenes.  We  see  their 
strongly-featured  masks ;  their  attitudes;  pliant  as  tnose  o/ 
a  posture-master  ;  the  drollery  of  their  figures ;  while  the 
grotesque  creatures  seem  to  leap,  and  dance,  and  cesticu- 
late,  and  move  about  so  fantastically  under  his  sharp 
graver,  that  they  form  as  individualized  ■  race  as  our  la>- 
ries  and  witches  ;  mortals,  yet  like  nothing  mortal ! 

The  first  lulian  actors  wore  masks— obiect  ions  hava 
been  raised  against  their  use.  Signorelii  snows  the  infe* 
riority  of  the  modern  in  deviating  from  the  moveable  or 
rather  double  masks  of  antiquity,  Dy  which  the  actor  couki 
vary  the  artificial  face  at  pleasure.  The  mask  has  liad 
its  advocates,  for  some  advantages  it  possesses  over  the 
naked  face ;  a  mask  aggravates  the  features,  and  gives  a 
more  determined  expression  to  the  comic  characfer ;  an 
important  effect  among  this  fantastical  group. t 

The  Harlequin  in  the  Italian  theatre  has  passed  through 
all  tlie  vicisaitudeo  of  fortune.  At  f«rst  he  was  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Mime,  but  afterwards  degenerated 
into  a  bfioby  and  a  gourmand,  the  perpetual  butt  for  a 
aharp-witted  ft-llow,  his  companion,  called  Brighella ;  the 
knife  and  the  whetstoii*\  Harlequin,  under  the  reforming 
nand  of  Goldoni,  became  a  child  of  nature,  the  delifht  « 
his  country ;  and  he  has  commemorated  the  historical  char- 
acter of  the  great  Hariequin  Saechi.  It  may  serve  the 
reader  to  correct  his  notions  of  one,  from  the  absurd  pre- 
tender with  IIS  who  has  usurped  the  title.  *  8acchi  pos- 
sessed a  lively  and  brilliant  imagination.  While  other 
Harlequins  merely  repeated  themselves,  Sacx^i,  who  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  essence  of  the  play,  contrived  to  give 
an  air  of  freahness  to  the  piece  by  hia  new  aalliea  and  un- 
expected repartees.  His  comic  traits  and  his  jests  werq 
neither  taken  from  the  language  of  the  lower  orders,  nor 
that  of  the  comedians.  He  levied  contributions  on 
comic  authors,  on  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  ;  and 
in  his  impromptus  thev  often  discovered  the  thoughts  ol 
Seneca,  Cicero,  or  Montaigne.  He  possessed  me  art 
of  appropriating  the  remains  of  these  groat  men  to  himself, 
and  allying  them  lo  the  simplicity  of  the  blockhead  ;  so 
that  the  same  proposition  which  was  admired  in  a  serious 
author,  became  highlv  ridiculoua  in  the  mouth  of  thia  ex- 
cellent aclor.'l  In  France  Harlequin  was  improved  into 
a  wit,  and  even  converted  into  a  moralist;  he  is  the  grace- 
ful hero  of  Florian*a  chsrming  compositions,  which  please, 
even  in  Ihe  closet.  *  This  imaginary  being,  invented  by 
the  Italians,and  adopted  by  the  French,'  says  the  ingenitius 
Goldoni,  *  has  the  exclusive  ri^ht  of  uniting  naivete  with 
Jhutae,  and  no  one  ever  surpassed  Florian  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  this  amphibioiifl  character.  He  has  even  contrived 
to  impart  sentiment,  pasaion,  and  morality,  to  his  pieces.*§ 
Harlequin  must  be  modelled  as  a  national  character,  the 
creature  of  manners ;  and  thus  I  ho  history  of  such  a  Har- 
lequin might  be  that  of  the  age  and  of  the  people,  whose 
genius  he  ought  to  represent. 

The  history  of  a  people  is  often  detected  in  their  popi»- 
lar  amusements  ;  one  of  these  Italian  pantomimic  charac- 
ters shows  this.  They  had  a  Cmpkan,  who  probably 
originated  in  the  MUegghriowa  of  Plautua;  a  brother,  at 
least,  of  our  ancient  Pistol  and  Bobadil.  The  ludicrous 
names  of  Jiis  military  poltroon  were,  Sptmento  (H«^Tid 
fright),  SpetzoFfer  (Shiver^pear),  and  a  tremendouj  re- 
creant was  Capitan  Spavenio  dt  Vol  i^femo,  Whcu 
Charles  Y  entered  Italy,  a  Spanish  Captain  was  iniro- 
;  ■  dreadfid  man  ne  waa  too,  if  we  are  to  be  frisbu 


"! 


duced ; 

ened  by  names :  Sangre  e  ftugo .'  and  Matamoro  I  His 
business  was  tn  deal  in  Spaniah  rhodomontades,  to  kick 
out  the  nauve  Italian  CapUanf  in  compliment  to  the  Span- 

•  Rkcoboni  Histoire  du  Theatre  Italien,  p.  58 ;  Olmma  ItaUa 
Lettorata,  190. 

t  Signorelii  Stnria  CHtica  de  Teatrl,  torn,  m,  as&p 
i  Mem.  of  Goldoni,  1,281.     ^ 

\  Mem.  of  Goldo.d.J,^^»(^oOg  IC 
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What  wa«  the  nature  of  mat  perieltioa  to  which  the 
Italian  pantoaume  reached ;  and  that  prodigaliij  of  guy, 
which  excited  such  enf hueiasnii  noC  only  aoMMif  the  pepf^ 
lace,  but  the  etudious,  and  the  nohle,  and  the  own  of  |^ 
niu«7 

The  Italian  Pantomime  had  two  peculiar  fealnrea ;  a 
■pedes  of  buffoonery  technicaU/  termed  JLcnt,  nad  eae 
or  a  more  extraordinarj  nature,  the  egUmpon  diabfiw  m 
its  coipody. 

The»e  Jjuzi  were  certain  ploasanlriea  of  gceCiculaiBaa, 
quite  nationali  yet  to  cloeely  allied  to  our  noiioon  of  hot 
roonery,  that  arforthem  cntic  will  not  readily  deiaei  dm 
■eparatini;  ehade ;  yet  Riccoboni  asserts  thai  they  formed 
a  critical  and  not  a  trivial  art.  That  these  arts  of  gsso 
culation  had  soroelhinc  in  them  peculiar  to  Ilahan  himiiim. 
we  infer  from  Gherardi,  who  could  not  explain  iho  term 
but  by  descnbinf  it  as  *  I7»  7)wr.*  imuiTSM^imM?  li 
was  so  peculiar  to  them,  that  he  could  only  call  it  hy  their 
own  name.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  that  of  which  the 
whole  magic  consists  in  being  seen :  and  what  is  i 
evanescent  than  the  humour  which  conmsts  in 

*  Laxzi  (says  Riccoboni)  is  a  term  oom^o 
old  Tuscan  JLocd,  which  signiBes  a  knot,  < 
which  connects.  These  pleasantries  called  LMoi  are  c 
tain  actions  by  which  the  performer  breaks  into  the  see 
to  paint  to  the  eye  his  emotions  of  panic  or  jocnlan^i 
but  as  such  gestures  are  foreign  to  ihe  busineas  coing  ea, 
the  nicely  oflhe  art  consists  in  not  interrupting  the  scene, 
and  connecting  the  Ijuxi  with  it ;  thus  to  fie  the  whets 
together.'  Z^uri,  then,  seems  a  kind  of  mimicry  and 
gesture,  correspoodtng  with  the  passing  scene ;  ami  wo 
may  translate  tne  term  by  one  m  our  green-room  diaJed, 
ade-fdmf.  Riccoboni  has  ventured  to  describe  some 
Laxxi.  When  Harlequin  and  Scapin  repieseut  two  ^ 
mished  servants  of  a  poor  young  mistress,  ub«>K  the  arts 
by  which  they  express  their  state  uf  survatioo,  Harirqnin 
havmg  murmured,  Scapin  exhorts  him  to  groan,  a  mnsic 
which  brings  out  their  young  mistress.  »mpin  cxplama 
Harlequin's  irofMtience,  and  begins  a  proposal  to  her 
which  might  extricate  them  all  from  their  misegr.  "While 
Scapin  is  talking.  Harlequin  performs  his  r«in  imsgii 
ing  no  holds  a  halfull  of  cherries,  he  seems  eating  thcas. 
and  gaily  flincin^  the  stones  at  Scapin ;  or  with  a  m^U 
countenance  be  is  trying  to  catch  a  fly,  and  with  his  hmid, 
in  comical  despair,  would  chop  off  the  wm^  beibre  be 
swallows  the  cnameiion  game.  These,  with  simifair  Jjon, 
harmonixe  with  the  remonstrance  of  Scapin,  and  re^at- 
it;  and  thus  these  *Laxxif  although  they  i 


itrds,  and  then  to  take  a  quiet  caning  from  Harlequin,  in 
eoropliment  to  themselves.  When  the  Spaniards  lost  their 
influence  in  Italy,  the  Spanish  Capcsin  was  turned  into 
Bcaramouch,who  still  wore  the  Spanish  dress,and  was  per- 
petuallv  in  a  panic.  The  Iiafians  could  only  avenge 
themseVes  on  the  Spaniards  in  Pantomime !  On  the  same 
principle,  the  gown  of  Pantaloon  over  his  red  waistcoat 
and  breeches,  commemorates  a  circumstance  in  Venitian 
historv,  expressive  of  the  popular  feeling ;  the  dress  is  that 
of  a  Yeniii&n  citizen,  and  his  speech  the  dialect ;  but 
when  the  Venitians  lost  Negropont,  they  changed  their 
■pper  dress  to  black,  which  before  had  been  red,  as  a  na- 
tmoal  demonstration  of  their  grief. 

The  characters  of  the  Italian  Pantomime  became  so 
numerous,  that  every  dramatic  subject  was  easily  furnish- 
ed with  the  necessary  personages  of  comedy.  That  loqua- 
eious  pedant  the  Dattore  was  taken  from  the  Lawyers  and 
the  Physicians,  l»bbling  false  Latin  in  the  dialect  of  learn- 
ed Bologna.  Scajnn  was  a  livery  servant  who  •poke  the 
dialect  of  Bergamo,  a  province  proverbially  abounding  with 
rank  intriguing  knaves,  who,  like  the  slaves  in  Plautus  and 
Terence,  were  always  on  the  watch  to  further  any  wick- 
edness; while  Calabria  furnished  the  booby  Giangurgello 
with  his  grotesque  nose.  Mdiere,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
discovereid  in  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris  hb  *M6decm 
malcr^lui,'  his  *  Etourdi  ;*  his  <  L'Avare,' and  his  *  Sca- 
pm.'  Milan  offered  a  pimp  in  ih^BrigheUa;  Florence  an 
ape.  of  fashion  in  Gdaomino.  These  and  other  pantomimic 
enaracters,  and  some  ludicrous  ones,  as  the  TartagUa,  a 
spectacled  dotard,  and  a  stammerer,  and  usually  in  a  pas- 
sion, had  been  gradually  inuroduced  by  the  inventive  pow- 
ers  of  an  actor  of  genius,  to  call  forth  his  own  peculiar 
talents. 

The  Pahtomimes,  or,  as  they  have  been  described,  the 
eontinual  Masquerades,  of  Ruzzante,  with  all  these  divef- 
siiied  perMnages,  talking  and  acting,  formed,  in  truth,  a 
burlesque  comedy.  Some  of  the  finest  geniuses  of  Italy 
became  the  votaries  of  Hariequin;  and  the  Italian  Pantc^ 
mime  mav  be  said  to  form  a  school  of  its  own.  The  in- 
ventkm  oi  Ruzzante  was  one  capable  of  perpetual  novelty. 
Many  of  these  actors  have  been  chronicled  either  for  the 
invention  of  some  comic  character,  or  for  their  true  imila- 
tioo  of  nature  in  performing  some  favourite  one.  One,  al- 
ready tmmortaiized  by  having  lost  his  real  name  in  that 
of  Captain  Afatamoros.  by  whose  inimitable  humours  he 
became  the  most  popular  man  in  Italy,  invented  the  Nea- 
politan Pullicinello ;  while  another,  by  deeper  study,  added 
new  graces  to  another  buriesque  rival.*  One  Constantini 
invented  the  character  of  Mezetin,  as  the  Narcimus  of 
Pantomime.  He  acted  without  a  mask,  to  charm  by  the 
beautiful  play  of  his  countenance,  and  display  the  graces 
of  his  figure ;  the  floating  drapery  of  his  fanciful  dress 
.  eould  be  arranged  by  Uie  changeable  humour  of  the 
wearer.  Crowds  followed  him  in  the  streets,  and  a  King 
of  Poland  ennobled  him.  The  Wit  and  Harlequin  Domi- 
nic  sometimes  dined  at  the  table  of  Louis  XIV.  Tiberio 
Fiuriili,  who  invented  the  character  of  Scaramouch,  had 
been  the  amusing  companion  of  the  boyhood  ofLouis  Xr  V ; 
and  from  him  Moliere  learnt  much,  as  appears  by  the  ver^ 
tee  under  his  portrait : 

Get  illustre  Comedien 
De  son  art  trace  la  carriers : 
II  fut  le  roaltro  de  Moliere, 
£t  la  Nature  Ait  le  slen. 

Tbe  last  lines  of  an  epitaph  on  one  of  these  pantomi* 
mic  actors  may  be  applied  to  many  of  them  during  their 
flourishing  period : 

*  Touts  sa  vie  il  a  ftlt  rirs ; 
n  a  fait  pleur6  a  sa  mort.* 

Several  of  these  admirable  actors  were  literary  men, 
who  have  written  on  their  art,  and  shown  that  it  was  one. 
The  Harlequin  Cechini  composed  the  most  ancient  trea- 
tise on  this  subject,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor 
MatihiAs;  and  Nicholas  Barbieri,  for  his  excellent  act- 
ing callrd  the  Bettramet  a  Milanese  simpleton,  in  his 
treatise  on  Comedy,  tells  us  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  conversation  ofLouis  XIII,  and  rewarded  with  fortune 

«  I  am  here  hm  the  translator  of  a  grvrtt  historian.  The  Ita. 
11  in  writes  with  all  the  feelinsr  of  one  swarc  of  the  importam 
nnnative,  and  with  a  mnm  curious  accuracy  in  this  penealoey 
of  charactpr:  Silvio  Fiorillo,  che  appellar  ai  facea  II  Capitano 
Ml  tamonw,  Invcnto  fl  Piilrtnella  ^apolel:lno,  e  collo  nudio  n 
grazia  nwiUo  agguinae  Andrea  Calccse  detto  Ciuccio  por  so- 
prannoms.   Giiuuia  haiia  Leuerau,  p.  IM 


terrupt  the  progress  of  the  action,  yet  in  cutting  it  ihcy 
slide  pack  hito  it,  and  connect  or  tie  the  whole.*  Theee 
Lazzi  are  in  great  danger  of  degenerating  into  puerile 
mimicry  or  gross  buffoonerv,  unless  fancifiilly  couceiwed 
and  vividly  gesticulated.  But  the  Itahans  8e«B  to  po*> 
sess  the  art  of  gesture  before  that  of  speech :  and  ihm 
national  characteristic  is  also  Roman.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  powerful  expression  of  their  mimetic  art,  thax 
when  the  select  troop  under  Riccoboni,  oo  their  fint  i»» 
troduction  into  France,  only  spoke  in  Italian,  the  andicace, 
who  did  not  understand  the  uwrds,  were  made  completely 
masters  of  the  action  by  their  pure  and  energetic  iautatiosm 
of  nature.  The  Italian  theatre,  has,  indeed,  recorded  as— 
miracles  of  thb  sort.  A  celebrated  Scaramouch,  withoeC 
uttering  a  syllable,  kept  the  audience  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  stale  of  suspense  by  a  scene  of  succesaive  tcr^ 
rors ;  and  exhibited  a  living  picture  of  a  panio.etricken 
man.  Gherardi,  in  his  *  Theatre  Italien,'  conveys  aome 
idea  of  the  scene.  Scaramouch,  a  character  uraallv  re- 
presented in  a  fright,  is  waiting  for  his  master  Harieqoia 
in  his  apartment ;  having  put  every  thing  in  order,  aecwd- 
ing  to  his  confused  notions,  he  takes  the  guitar,  acata  hnn 
self  in  an  arm-chair  and  plays.  Pasquariel  comeo  cently 
behind  him  and  taps  him  on  the  shouldere— this  throws 
Scaramouch  into  a  panic.  *  It  was  then  that  incompara- 
ble model  of  our  most  eminent  actors,'  says  Gherardi, 

*  displayed  the  miracles  of  his  art :  that  art  which  pemit 
the  passions  in  the  face,  throws  them  into  every  geetnre, 
and  through  a  whole  scene  of  frights  upon  frights,  conveys 
tho  most  powerful  expression  df  ludicrous  terror.  TIbis 
man  moved  all  hearts  by  the  simplicity  of  nature,  more 
than  skilled  orators  can  with  all  the  chmme  of  persuasive 
rhetoric'  On  this  memorable  scene  a  great  prince  ob- 
served that  *  Scaramucda  non  parioy  e  diea  grwk  csaa.' 

*  He  F|>enks  not,  but  he  says  many  great  things.' 

In  gesticulstion  and  humour  our  Rich  appears  to  have 
been  a  complete  Mime :  his  genius  was  entirely  ^"^^rfimd 
Digitized  ( 
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to  ^^^Moviam ;  and  he  had  the  glory  of  introducing  I 
la^iuii^  jb  lh«  EnKliah  itafe,  which  h«  played  under 
fetgacd  mjorn  of  1mm.  He  could  deecribe  lo  the 
I  by  Itea  cigfls  and  Enures  as  inielligibly  aa  otl 
expreaa  >y  wonb.  There  L  a  large  caricature  | 
tnanip!i  whirb  Rich  had  obiamed  over  the  la' 
I  of  Trageo/  and  Comedy,  which  lasted  too  Iod|(  not 
i.to  jealousy  abi  fi,,-«pG«ition  from  the  eorpa  dramatupu. 
Tick,  who  one*  mtroduced  a  speaking  Harleauin, 
efebrated  the  ailent  iNit  powerful  language  of  Rich : 


Har- 

the 
-  au- 
dience by  Im  signs  and  Enures  as  inielUgibly  as  others 
could  express  >y  words.  There  L  a  large  caricature  print 
of  the  tnarap!i  whirh  Rich  had  obtained  over  the  severe 
Muses  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  which  lasted  too  long  not 

tOeXCttO- — ' * :-:—«!- •- j -^ 

Garri"  , 
has  celebrated  the  silent  but  powerful'  language 

*  Wban  Lon  appeard,  wil>.  matchless  an  and  whim 
He  gave  the  power  ofspsecb  to  every  limb, 

Tbo*  BMslCd  and  mute,  conveyh!  his  quick  huent. 
And  kAI  hi  frolic  gestures  what  he  m*.anl : 
Bui  now  the  motley  coat  and  sword  cf  wod 
Beqain  a  H»gue  to  make  them  undeistood  I* 
The  Italian  Extempore  Comedy  ii  a  Etotary  cnrioaity 
which  daims  our  attention. 

XXTBMPOmK  COMBOIXS. 

It  is  a  cariosity  in  the  histoiy  of  nationa)  gnwu  to  dis- 
cover a  people  with  such  a  native  fund  of  com>c  humTor, 
comhiaed  with  such  passionate  gesticulation,  i3h>\  they 
could  deeply  interest  m  acting  a  Comedy,  carried  on  by 
dialofue,  wirigae,  and  character,  sO*  tsipronsCa,  or  m»- 
prosipCii .-  tho  actors  undergoing  no  rehearsal,  and,  in  fnct, 
composing  while  they  were  acting.  The  plot,  caUed 
Serasrio,  consisting  merely  of  the  scenes  enumerated, 
with  the  characters  indicated,  wis  first  written  out ;  it 
«ras  then  suspended  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  from 
tas  mere  ins|>eotioo,  the  actors  came  forward  to  perform, 
the  dialogue  entirely  depending  on  their  own  genms.* 

*  These  pieces  must  have  been  detesUble,  and  the  ac- 
tors ssere  buffoons,*  exclaim  the  Northern  critics,  whose 
iumginnions  have  a  coldness  in  them,  like  a  frost  in  spring. 
Bui  when  the  art  of  Extempore  Comedy  flourished  among 
these  diildren  of  fancy,  the  universal  pleasure  these  repre- 
sentations afforded  to  a  whole  vivacioua  people,  and  the 
recorded  celebriiy  of  their  great  actors,  open  a  new  fieki 
for  Lje  specolaiioo  of  genius.  It  may  seem  more  extraor^ 
dmary  that  some  of  its  votaries  have  maimained  that  it  pos- 
sessed some  peculiar  advantages  over  written  compositions. 
When  Gokiooi  reformed  the  Italian  theatre  by  regular 
Comedies,  he  found  an  invincible  opposition  from  the  en- 
ihusmsis  of  their  oM  Comedy ;  for  two  centuries  it  had 
been  the  amusement  of  Italy,  and  was  a  s|>ecies  of  comic 
eniertaiaaient  which  it  had  created.  Inventive  minds  were 
fond  of  sketching  out  these  outlines  of  pieces,  and  other 
m«n  of  genios  of  representing  them. 

The  inspiration  of  naiiimal  genius  alone  could  produce 
tins  pheoooMnon ;  and  these  Extempore  Comedies  were, 
indeed,  mdigmous  to  ilie  soil.  Italy,  a  land  of /siprooiss- 
isri,  kept  up  from  the  time  of  their  okl  masters,  the  Ro- 
mans, the  same  fervid  fancy.  The  ancient  Atdlana  /*«- 
6al«,  or  AteHan  Farces,  originated  at  Atella,  a  town  in 
the  neighbuurhood  of  ancient  Naples ;  and  these,  too,  were 
exlesBpore  Interludes,  or,  as  Livy  terms  them,  E»odia, 
We  md  in  thai  historian  a  little  interesting  narrative  of 
Ike  thearrical  hbtory  of  the  Romans  :  when  the  dramatic 
'  '^  '  i  too  sentimental  and 

ilness  and  the  mirth  of 
i  graver  performances 
to  the  professed  actors',  and  revived,  perhaps  in  imitation  of 
the  liesntioQs  Sdgra  of  the  Greeks,  the  ancient  custom  of 
versifying  pleasantries,  and  throwing  nut  jests  and  raillerv 
among  themselves,  for  their  own  diversion.!  These  Atel- 
laa  Farces  were  prohablv  not  soiow  in  humour  as  they  have 
beta  represented  4  <*r  at  least  the  Roman  youth,  on  their  re- 

•  Some  of  the  ancient  Scenarie  were  printed  hi  1861,  by  Fla- 
nmtns  fkala,  one  of  their  great  artors.  These,  according  to 
Riccobnni,  cnnsistof  nothfnff  more  than  the  skeletons  of  Come- 
dim ;  die  Canevas,  as  the  French  technically  term  a  plot  and 
ks  srenea.  He  says,  *  th«!y  are  not  ao  short  as  those  we  now 
use  to  fix  at  the  back  of  the  icenes,  nor  so  full  as  to  furnish 
soy  aki  in  the  dialogue ;  they  only  explain  what  the  actor  did 
ea  the  aage,  and  the  actwn  which  ibrms  the  subjea ;  nothing 
more.* 

f  The  passage  m  Uvyls*Juventus,  histrkmibustabellanim 
sea  relrto,  Ipsa  inter  as,  more  antk|uo,  rUkula  iniexta  varsl- 
biM  jsciaare  co;pil.*    Lib.  vti,  cap.  2. 

t^  iheae  Atellanfls  Fabula  were  never  written,  they  have 
snt  •fetrended  to  ns  in  any  shape.  It  has.  Indeed,  been  con- 
iKMrel  that  Horace,  in  the  flnh  Satire  of  his  firnt  Book,  v. 
II.  has  pressrred  a  scene  of  this  nature  between  two  prsc- 
tind  botlMm  In  the  '  Pugnam  Sarmenti  Sroma,*  who  chal- 
IsnfBi  his  brother  Ocenrus ;  equally  ludicrous  ami  acurrilous. 
•st  soreir  thes«  wets  rather  the  kiw  homour  of  the  Mimes, 
ttatQ  of  the  Attflan  Faresm 


rival,  excercised  a  chaster  taste,  for  they  are  noticed  by  Ci* 
cero  in  a  tetter  to  his  literary  friend  Papvrus  Pastus,  which 
may  be  read  in  Melmoth's  version.  *  But  to  turn  from  the 
serious  to  the  jocose  part  of  your  letter— the  strain  of  plea- 
santry you  break  into,  immediately  after  having  distinctly 
nuoted  the  tragedy  of  CEnomanus,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  sie- 
dem  mefibod  of  introducing  at  the  end  of  these  graver  drssn^ 
UcfieceM  the  ht^ocn  kumow  qfour  Uno  mimef ,  instead  of  the 
SMrs  detieaU  burlu^ue  of  the  old  AtelUm  JVwes.'*  This 
very  curious  passage,  dbtioctly  marks  out  the  two  daases, 
which  BO  many  centuries  aHer  Cicero  were  revived  in  the 
Pantemime  or  Italy,  and  in  its  Extempore  Comedy. f 

The  critics  on  our  side  of  the  Alps  reproached  the  Ita^ 
lians  for  the -Extemporo Comedies;  and  Marmootel,  in  the 
Eneyotopedie,  rashly  declared  that  the  nation  did  not  pos- 
sess a  single  Comedy  which  oouU  endure  a  perusal.  But 
he  drew  his  notions  from  the  low  Farces  of  the  Italian 
theatre  at  Paris,  and  he  censured  what  he  had  never  read.t 
The  Comediea  of  Bibiena,  Del  Lasca,  Del  Secchi,  and 
others,  are  models  of  classical  Comedy^  bat  not  the  popu- 
lar favourites  of  Italy.  Bignorelli  disimguisbes  two  spe- 
cies of  Italian  Comedy,  those  which  he  calls  CommedU 
ArUiehe  ed  Ertiditi,  ancient  and  learned  Comedies,  and 
those  of  Commtdie  deW  Arte^  or  a  SoggettOf  Comediea 
sugjtested.^The  first  were  moulded  on  classical  models, 
recited  in  their  academies  to  a  select  audience,  and  per- 
formed by  amateurs ;  but  the  Commedie  a  SoggHtOf  the 
Extempore  Comedies,  were  invented  by  profesfriooal  ac- 
tors of  genius.  More  delightfid  to  the  fancy  of  the  Italians, 
and  more  congenial  to  their  talents,  in  spite  of  the  gravet 
critics,  who  even  in  their  amusements  cannot  cast  off  the 
manacles  of  precedence,  the  Italians  resolved  to  be  pleased 
(or  themselves,  with  their  own  natural  vein,  and  with  one 
feeling  preferred  a  freedom  of  original  humour  and  inven- 
tion incompatible  with  regular  productions,  but  which  in- 
spired admirable  actors,  and  secured  full  audiencea. 

Men  of  great  genius  bad  a  passion  for  performing  in  these 
Extempore  Comedies.  Salvalor  Rosa  was  famous  for 
his  character  of  a  Calabrian  Clown,  whose  original  be  had 
probablv  often  studied  amidst  that  mountainous  scenery  in 
which  his  pencil  delighted.  Of  their  manner  of  acting  I 
find  an  interesting  anecdote  in  Passeri*s  lite  of  this  great 
painter;  ho  shall  tell  his  own  story. 

*  One  summer  Salvator  Rosa  joined  a  company  of  young 
persons  who  were  curiously  acldicted  to  ine  making  <w 
Commedie  alP  impromao.  In  the  midst  of  a  vineyard  they 
raised  a  rustic  stage,  under  the  direction  of  one  Mussi, 
who  enjoyed  some  literary  reputation,  particularly  for  hia 
sermons  preached  in  Lent. 

*  Their  second  Comedy  was  numerously  attended,  and 
I  went  among  the  rest ;  I  sal  on  the  same  bench,  by  good 
fortune,  with  the  Cavalier  Bernini,  RomanelU,  and  Guide, 
all  well  known  persons.  Salvator  Rosa,  who  had  al- 
ready made  himself  a  favourite  with  the  Roman  people 
under  the  character  of /Vrmtca,S  opened  with  a  prologue, 
in  company  with  other  actors.  He  propoaed,  for  relievina 
thpinselves  of  the  extreme  heats  and  enmdt  that  they  should 
make  a  Comedy,  and  all  agreed.  Formica  then  spoke 
these  exact  words : 

*  Non  boftio  gid^  ehe  faammo  Commedie  come  eiertif 
the  tagUano  U  panni  (viuoeeo  a  eMeto^  o  a  cMUo ;  perehe  es 
h  tiempo  eefa  vedere^  chiu  veloce  la  tagbo  de  no  raeMolo^  ehe 
lavenna  deno  pacta ;  en^  manoo  bagUot  ehe  faammo  venire 
ndla  eeena  porta  dtaxioni,  aequaintari,  e  sngMvi,  s  ete  aehim 
feme  ehe  tengo  epropoeiti  da  oseno.' 

One  part  of  this  humour  lies  in  the  dialect,  which  is 
Venetian  but  there  was  a  concealed  stroke  or  satire,  a 
snake  in  the  grass.    The  sense  of  the  paaaage  is,  *  I  will 

a  MeImoth*s  Letters  of  Cicero,  B.  vlil,  lett.  90  •  in  Orsvlus*B 
edition.  Lib.  ix,  ep.  1«. 

f  This  passage  also  shows  thst  our  own  eustoro  of  annex 
ine  a  Farce,  or  petite  piece,  or  Pantomime,  to  a  tragic  Drama, 
existed  among  tne  Romans :  the  in(mdjccion  of  the  practice 
here  aeems  not  to  be  ascertained  ;  and  !t  is  conjectured  not  to 
have  existed  bel(>re  the  Restoration.  Shakspesre  and  his  con 
temporaries  probably  were  spectatoia  of  only  a  single  drama 
at  one  performance. 

}  Storia  Crhicade  Teatri  de  Signorein,  lorn,  ill,  25&  BarsM 
mentions  a  cnliectkin  of  four  ihousanct  d^mas,  made  by  Apos- 
toh>  Zeno,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  Comedies.  He  allows 
that  in  tragedies  his  nation  is  mferior  lo  the  English  and  the 
French  ;  '  but  no  nation,*  he  adda,  *  can  be  compared  with  us 
for  pleasantry  and  humour  in  Comedy.*  Some  of  the  greatest 
names  In  kanan  Literature  were  writers  of  Comedy,   hal.  Uh. 

f  Altieri  explafaia  Fonaica  as  a  crabbed  Jvllpw  was  acli  tha 
butt  in  a  Farts.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^  CjOOgle 
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Dotf  however,  thai  we  shmld  make  a  Comedy  like  certain 
peraont  who  cnt  clothee,  and  put  ihcm  on  this  man's  back, 
and  on  that  man's  back  ;  for  at  last  the  time  comr.*  which 
shows  how  much  faster  went  the  cut  of  the  shears  than 
the  pen  of  the  poet ;  nor  will  we  have  entering  on  the  scene, 
couriers,  brandy-sellers  and  gitat-herds,  and  their  stare  ^hy 
and  blockish,  which  I  think  worthy  the  senseless  invention 
of  an  ass.' 

Passed  now  proceeds ;  <  At  this  time  Bernini  had  made 
a  Comedy  in  the  Carnival,  very  pungent  and  biting;  and 
that  summer  he  had  one  of  Castelli's  performed'  in  the 
suburbs,  where,  to  represent  the  dawn  of  day,  appeared  on 
the  stage,  water  carriers,  couriers,  and  goal-herds,  going 
about — all  which  is  contrary  to  rule,  which  allows  of  no 
character  who  isnoi  concerned  in  the  dialogue  to  mix  with 
the  groups.  At  these  words  of  the  Formica,  I,  who  well 
Iniew  his  meaning,  instaniiy  glanced  my  eye  at  Bernini,  to 
observe  his  movements ;  but  he,  wiih  an  artificial  careless- 
ne:js,  showed  that  this  **  cut  of  the  shears"  did  not  touch 
him ;  and  he  made  no  apparent  show  of  being  hurt.  But 
Casielli,  who  was  also  near,  tossing  his  head  and  smiting 
in  bitterness,  showed,  clearly  that  he  was  hit.' 

This  Italian  story  told  with  all  the  poignant  reliith  of 
these  vivacious  natives,  to  whom  such  a  stingins  incident 
was  an  important  event,  aI»o  show!»  the  personal  freedoms 
taken  on  these  occasions  by  a  man  of  genius,  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Roman  Atellana,  or  the  Grecian 
Satvra. 

iCiccoboni  ha.<«  discussed  the  curious  subject  of  Extem« 
pore  Comedy  with  equal  modesty  and  feelmg;  andGhe- 
rardi,  with  more  exultation  and  egotism.  *  This  kind  of 
tptctarle*  says  Riccoboni,  in  p*>culiar  to  Italy  ;  one  cannot 
aeuy  that  it  has  graces  perfectly  its  own,  and  which  writ- 
ten Comedy  can  never  exhibit.  This  impromptu  mode  of 
acting  furnishes  opportunities  for  a  perpetual  change  in  the 
performances,  so  tnat  the  i>ame  acenario  repeated  still  ap- 
pears a  new  one  ;'thu8  one  Comedy  may  become  twenty 
Comedies.  An  actor  of  this  description,  always  suppos- 
ing an  actor  of  genius,  is  more  vividiv  afTrcted  than  one 
who  has  coldly  got  his  part  by  rote.*  But  Riccoboni  could 
not  deny  that  there  were  inconveniences  in  this  singular 
art.  One  difficulty  not  easily  surmounted  was  the  prevent- 
ing of  all  the  actors  speaking  lo'iether ;  each  one  easer  to 
reply  before  the  other  had  finished.  It  was  %  nice  point  to 
know  when  to  yield  up  the  scene  entirely  to  a  pn'dominant 
character,  when  agitated,  by  violent  passion ;  nor  did  it  re- 
quire a  less  exercised  tact  to  feel  when  to  stop ;  the  vanity 
of  an  actor  often  spoiled  a  fine  scene. 

It  evidently  required  that  some  of  the  actors  at  least 
should  be  blessed  with  genius,  and  what  is  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  find,  with  a  certain  equality  of  talents;  for  the 
performance  of  the  happiest  actor  of  this  school  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  excitement  he  receives  from  his  companion ; 
an  actor  beneath  mediocrity  would  ruin  a  piece.  *  But 
figure,  memory,  voice,  and  even  sensibility,  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  actor  aW  imprtnntta ;  he  mu<<t  be  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  the  imagination,  pouring  forth  the  flow  of 
expression,  and  prompt  in  those  flashes  which  instantane- 
ously vibrate  in  tne  plaudits  of  an  audience.'  ^nd  thi^  ac- 
complished extempore  actor  feelingly  laments  that  those 
destined  to  his  profession,  who  require  the  most  careful 
education,  are  most  Fikely  to  have  received  (he  most  ne- 
^ected  one.  Liician,  in  his  curious  treatise  on  Tragic 
Pantomime,  asserts,  that  the  great  actor  should  also  be  a 
man  of  letters. 

The  lively  Gherardi  pushes  his  arguments  with  more  bold- 
ness, and  throws  out  some  curicnis  information  respecting 
this  singular  art:  <  Any  one  may  learn  a  part  by  rote,  and 
do  something  bad,  or  indiflferentfOn  another  theatre.  With 
tis  the  afTair  is  quite  otherwise  ;  and  when  an  Italian  actor 
dies,  it  is  with  infinite  difficulty  we  can  snpply  his  place. 
An  Italian  actor  learns  nothing'by  head ;  he  looks  on  the 
subject  for  a  moment  before  he  comes  forward  on  the  stage, 
juid  entirely  depends  on  his  imagination  for  the  rest.  The 
actor  who  ts  accustomed  merely  to  recite  what  he  has  been 
taught  is  so  comnletely  occupied  by  his  memory,  that  he 
appears  19  stana  as  it  were  unconnected  either  with  the 
audience  or  his  companion;  he  is  so  impatient  to  deliver 
himself  of  the  burd«nhe  is  carrying,  that  ha  trembles  like 
a  scbooUbov,  or  is  as  SMMeleas  as  an  Echo,  apd  couM 
Dcrer  speak  if  others  had  not  spoken  before.  Such  a  Uitored 
actor  among  us  wouM  be  like  a  paralytic  arm  to  a  body ; 
an  mserTiceable  member,  onW  (atigiiing  the  healthjr  action 
•f  tiM  aMiad  parti*    Our  parfenaers,  who  became  iUuauv 


ous  by  their  art,  charmed  the  spectators  by  the  beaut j  of 
their  voice,  their  spontaneous  gestures,  the  flexibility  of 
their  passions,  while  a  certain  natural  air  never  failed  them 


in  their  motions  and  their  dialogue.'* 

Here,  then,  is  a  species  of  tlie  histrionic  art  1 
us,  and  ninning  counter  to  that  ciitical  canon 
great  poet,  but  not  powerful  actor,  has  delivered  to  die 
actors  themselves,  *  10  speak  no  more  than  is  set  dcvwn  fcr 
them.'  The  present  art  consisted  in  happily  perlbrmaif 
the  reverse. 

Much  of  the  merit  of  these  actor*  unqneetioMalilj  masc 
be  attributed  to  the  felicity  of  the  national  fetunsc.  Bai 
there  were  probably  some  secret  aids  in  this  siii|^&r  art 
of  Extempore  Comedy,  which  the  pride  of  the  anist  bmm 
concealed.  Some  traits  in  the  character,  and  oone  wxt  is 
the  dialogue,  might  descend  traditionally ;  and  the  nacMt  ex- 
perienced actor  on  that  stage  would  make  use  of  lus  iD»» 
mory  more  than  he  was  wilting  to  confess.  Goldoai  recoirds 
an  unluckv  adventure  of  his  <  Harlequin  lost  and  iound,' 
which  outTine  he  had  sketched  for  the  Italian  company  ;  it 
was  well  received  at  Paris,  but  utteriy  failed  at  FosBtaine^ 
Ueau,  for  some  of  the  actors  had  thought  proper  to 


porata  too  many  of  the  jokes  of  the  *  Cocu  i 
which  displeased  the  court,  and  mined  the  pfooe.  "  When 
a  new  piece  was  to  be  performed,  the  chief  actor  biiib* 
moned  tne  troop  m  the  morning,  read  the  plot,  and  eaqvlaio* 
ed  the  story,  to  contrive  scenes.  It  was  like  |dayn^  tbo 
whole  performance  before  the  actors.  These  hants  ol 
scenes  were  all  the  rehearsal.  When  the  actor  entered 
on  the  scene  he  did  not  know  what  was  to  come,  nor  bad 
he  any  prompter  to  help  him  on ;  much,  too,  depended  oa 
the  talents  of  his  companions ;  yet  sometimes  -1 
mieht  be  preconcerted.  Invention,  humour,  bold  < 
lion  of  character,  and  rapid  strokes  of  genius,  they  h^Mi- 
ually  exercised — ^and  the  pantomimic  arfk  of  eesture,  the 
passionate  or  humourous  expression  of  their  feelings,  would 
assist  an  actor  when  his  genius  for  a  moment  had  deserted 
him.  Such  excellence  was  not  long  hereditary,  and  ia 
the  decline  of  this  lingular  art  its  defects  became  mors 
apparent.  The  race  had  degenerated ;  the  inexperieticed 
actor  became  lo«|tiacious ;  long  monolo^es  were  coornved 
by  a  barren  genius  to  hide  his  incapacity  for  spirited  dia- 
logue ;  and  a  wearisome  repetition  of  tnvial  jeete,  coarse 
humour,  and  vulgar  buiToonery,  damned  the  Comedia  m 
tofrgettOf  and  snnk  it  to  a  Bariholemew-fair  play.  But  ibe 
miracle  which  genius  produced,  it  may  repeat,  whenever 
the  same  happy  combination  of  circumstances  and  persoos 
shall  occur  together. 

I  shall  give  one  anecdote  to  record  the  possible  excel- 
lence of  the  art.     Louis  Riccoboni  known  in  the  annak 
of  this  theatre  by  the  adopted  name  of  Lelio,  his  favoorite 
amoroM  character,  was  not  only  an  accomplished  acrtor, 
but  a  literary  man ;  and  with  his  wife  Flamima,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  novelist,  displayed  a  rare  union  of  taJeols 
and  of  minds.     It  was  suspected  that  they  did  not  act  afl* 
improviitaj  from  the  facility  and  the  elesance  of  their  dia- 
logue ;  and  a  clamour  was  now  raised  in  the  literary  cir- 
cles, who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  fascination  which  at- 
tracted thd  public  to  the  Italian  theatre.     It  was  said  that 
the  Riccobonis  were  imposing  on  the  public  creduKty ;  and 
that  their  pretended  Extempore  Comedies  were  precon- 
certed scenes.    To  terminate  this  civil  war  between  the 
rival  theatres.  La  Motte  offered  to  sketch  a  plot  in  live 
acts,  and  the  Italians  were  challenged  to  perfonn  it.    This 
defiance  was  instantly  accepted.     On  the  momiof  of  the 
representation  Lelio  detailed  the  story  to  his  troop,  hon^ 
up  the  Scenario  in  its  usual  place,  and  the  whole  company 
was  readv  at  the  drawing  of  the  curtain.    The  plot  eivea 
in  by  La  Motte  was  performed  to  admiration ;  and  all  Paris 
witnessed  the  triumph.    La  Motte  afterwards  composed 
this  very  comedy  for  the  French  theatre,  VAmanle^fim 
die,  yet'  still  the  extempore  one  at  the  Italian  theatre  re- 
mained a  more  permanent  favourite ;  and  the  mibKc  were 
deliffhted  by  seeing  the  same  piece  perpetually  oflering 
novelties  and  changing  its  character  at  the  fancy  of  the 
actors.    This  fact  conveys  an  idea  of  dramatic  execmioa 
which  does  not  enter  into  our  ezperieoce.  Riocoboni  car- 
ried the  Comedie  HelF  Arit  to  a  new  perfection,  by  the  ia- 
trodoetion  of  an  elegant  fable  and  senous  charaeten;  mA 

*  See  Oherardl^s  prefhce  to  his  eollecckm  of  Ls  Theaiia 
Tralien.  These  six  volumes  consist  of  Faroes  wilisn  by  Frsnch 
amhors.  In  Imitation  of  the  mora  ancient  eziempore  eneo. 
They  are  ludkrous,  and  Uie  writen  wantonly  sport  wiih  MM 
absurdlij. 
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he  nmed  rib«  digaiCy  of  tbe  Itebaui  «lag«  when  ho  bicribwl 
a  M  curtain, 

GASnOAT  SlOCinXI  MOBX9^* 
JCAMIVSUI,  MILTOII,  AWD  THE  ITALIAJI  THKATRX. 

The  ptMimiiinic  chftraeters  and  Ura  exteiopore  comedy 

of  luly  nay  have  had  anme  ififlueric«  even  on  our  own 

dnimuc  poatt;  rhia  aource  has  indeed  escaped  ail  notice ; 

jn  1  MKhno  to  thank  it  explains  a  difficuli  point  in  Mas- 

■(0|rr,  which  has  baffled  even  the  keen  spirit  of  MrGiffbrd. 

A.  ptflBfe  in  Maasinser  bears  a  sinking  resemblance 

*«h  CM  islioliere's  *  Malade  Ima^naire/  It  is  in  *  The 

Emperw  rf  the  Easi,'  vol.  Ill,  817.      The  Quack  or 

•Eu^ibnsmiroaa  noiioo  is  so  cJoMsly  that  of  Moiiere's 

thai  Mr  GAid,  afreeiog  with  Mr  Gilchrist,  <  finds  it  dif- 

fiaia  10  hdMfcihe  coincidence  accidental  f  but  the  greater 

4dSakr  m,  toooocmTe  that  •  Maasiager  ever  fell  into  Mo- 

litrt'i  bimli.*     Al  that  period,  in  the  infancy  of  our  liie- 

ra^re.  oar  asliTe  aathors  and  our  own  language  were  as 

amiaied  as  dieir  coontry.      It  is  more  thnn  probable  that 

MuR^er  and  Moiiere  had  drawn  from  tlic  same  source 

-<ke  Itahan  comedy.      Massinser's  *  Empiric/  as  well 

v  the  adowwiadfod  copy  of  Mobcre's  '  Medecin,'  came 

few  the « Dodore,*  of  the  Italian  comedy.     Tlie  humour 

d  sheseoU  Itahan  pantonaimes  was  often  as  traditionally 

pwemd  as  prorerw.     Maaciiigf  r  was  a  student  of  Iial- 

BB  uthgis;  and  aonie  of  the  lucky  hits  of  their  theatre, 

viitdi  then  consisted  cf  nothing  else  but  these  burlesque 

teme&rt,  night  have  circuiioualy  reached  the  English 

nrd;  and  six  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  the  same  iradi- 

U«4l  jests  might  have  been  gleaned  by  the  Gallic  one 

■oa  the » Dociore,'  who  was  still  repealing  what  ha  knew 

vamireof  pkamng. 

Oiirih«atresofihe  Blixabethan  period  seem  to  have  had 

berethe  enemfMre  comedy  after  the  manner  of  the  Italians, 

»e«srdy  possess  one  of  these  ScmarvUf  in  the  remark- 

tWe  I  Plaits,*  which    wctb    accidentally    discovered  at 

Dulwirh  College,  bearing  every  feature  O" an  Italian  Seen» 

«».    Sieeveas  calls  ihem  *  a  myateriouM  fragmetU  of  an- 

cntfiiage-direciion,'  and  adds,  that  *  the  paper  describes 

ai|i«cietof(hamaiic  eaiertainment  of  which  no  memorial 

B  preicned  m  any  annals  of  the  English  stage.f    The 

eoomcsiatois  nn  Shakespeare  appear  not  to  have  known 

tt*  More  of  these  Scenarios.     The  •  Piatt,'  as  it  is  caJU 

«»»tialy  written  in  a  large  hand,  containing  directions 

^ppoDiod  to  be  stuck  up  near  the  prompter's  station ;  and 

"«!1!J?  *"  *>**"«  *^«  >"  «»  centre  to  admit  of  being 

wj""*"  on  a  wooden  peg.  Particular  scenes  are  barely 

ordered,  and  the  names,  or  rather  nicknames,  of  several  of 

lZ!^*  *PP«»«*  in  the  roost  familiar  manner,  as  Ihey 

•ere  known  lo  their  companions  in  the  rtide  green-room  of 

1    .  ,1?  "*** "  *  P»*f«»  White  and  Black  Dick  and  Sam, 

Lwle  Will  Barae,  Jack  Gregory,  and  the  Red4aeed  Fel- 

w*.  *c  Some  of  these  *  Platts'  are  on  solemn  subjects, 

wellieuapc  pantomine ;  and  in  som^  appear  *  Panta- 

«J«w  hit  man  Peaacod,  with  spectacles.*    Steevens 

«*»Wf,  thai  he  met  with  no  earlier  example  of  the  ap- 

J*"«»  €f  Panukion,  as  a  specific  character  on  our 

•age;  and  that  this  direction  concerning  *  the  spectacle^,' 

»ni»t  iail  lo  remind  the  reader  of  a  celebrated  passage  in 

rrr ^^«  *•«"  "nd  sUpperd  Pancakwn, 

Wkh  spectacles  on  nose— 


..v.*^.'*?  ■^^^  Sbakspeare  allndea  to  this  personage 
"Jl"  =!«* »  ^"  own  lime.  Can  we  doubt  that  this  Pan- 
*«■  M  come  from  the  lulian  theatre,  after  what  we 
jwe  i.Teady  said  ?  Does  not  this  confirm  the  conjecture, 
"•*»««  suted  an  intercourse  between  the  lulian  ihea^ 
"?  «  oor  own  T  Further,  Tarieton  the  comedian,  and 
1  for  their  *extemporal  wii,'  was  the 
»  vmtm  of  one  of  these '  PUtu.'    Stowe  record* 


sImm  Zi  L_  »«Twr,    I  aneum  loe  comeman,  ana 

^|J«.  oetetaiaied  for  their  •extemporal  wii,»    was  the 

t*apM ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

5fJ*?'*«wtiTOo^  

Ji;!?*«,.  these  sobjecis  appeared  untouched  by  our  own 


CmImI!!'?*'^.*"  on  the  Paniomhnic  Characters,  and  the 
_::"pnn  Comedies,  were  made  manv  years  ago ;  and  ox. 


1  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Leners 
«»«>  ."'..•— T*  •"•'jw»  aufmawtd  Untouched  by  our  own 
olttli«S!r?  ^^  ^^^y  thrown  m  my  way  » An  Histori 
hffiSiiySJy**'*****^^*'  of  the  Drama  In  Italy,» 
5ii?fiC-S_alksf,  law.    The  reader  will  there  flii;i 

^jT^yoraiawfag  from tbs  same  fbonuins ;  bat ss  my 
^^  am  panfealar,  Us  labonrs  have  not  amkipaiad 


of  one  of  our  actors  that '  he  had«  quick,  dehcate,  refined* 
eaetempwrtU  wii.»  And  of  another  that  *  he  had  a  wondrous, 
pleniuui,  pleasant,  estemporo/ wit.  These  actors  then, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising  their  impromptus,  re- 
semble those  who  performed  in  the  unwritten  comedies  of 
the  Italians.  Gabriel  Harvey,  the  Aristarchus  of  the  day, 
compliments  Tarieton  for  having  brought  forward  a  new 
MMcies  iff  tiramatic  adubithn.  If  this  compliment  paid  to 
Tarieton  merely  alludes  tu  his  dexterity  at  taettmpamneoM 
vnt  in  the  character  of  the  dmon,  as  my  friend  Mr  I>ouce 
tlunks,  ihis  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  at- 
temuuiig  to  introduce  on  uur  stage  the  extempore  comedy 
of  the  Italians;  which  Gabriel  Harvey  distinguishes  as  'a 
new  species.*  As  for  these  *  Plaits,' which  I  shall  now 
venture  to  call  *  Scenarios  *  they  surprise  by  their  bare- 
ness, conveying  no  notion  of  the  piece  iuelf,  though  quite 
suffirient  for  the  actors.  They  consist  of  mere  exits  and 
entrances  of  the  actors,  and  often  the  real  names  of  the 
actors  sre  familiarly  miied  with  those  of  the  dranuOiaper* 
aona.  Stevens  hax  jusily  observed  however  on  these  ske- 
letons, that  although  <  the  driA  of  these  dramatic  pieces 
cannot  be  collected  from  the  mere  outlines  before  u>,  yet 
we  must  not  charge  them  with  ahaurdity.  Even  the 
scenes  of  Shakspt;are  woukl  have  worn  as  unpromising  an 
aapcct,  had  their  skelvions  only  been  discovered.'  The 
painted  srrmirros  of  ti.e  Italian  theatre  were  not  more  in* 
teliij^ible  ;  exhibiting  only  the  hinta  for  iicenes. 

1  hus,  f  think,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  cif  an  inter- 
course subsisting  between  tlie  English  and  Italian  theatres, 
not  hitherto  vuspected ;  and  I  hud  an  aliiidion  tu  these 
Italian  pantomimes,  by  the  greai  town  wit  Tom  Nash,  m 
his  •Pifrce  Pennilesse,'  which  shows  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  tlieir  nfiture.  He  indeed  exults  over  them, 
observing  that  our  plays  are  *  honourable  and  full  of  gal- 
lant resolution,  not  coiwisting,  like  theirs,  of  pantaloon,  a 
xany,  and  a  w— e,  (alluding  to  the  womt-n  actor*  of  the 
Italian  stage;)*  but  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes.' 
But  my  conviction  is  still  confirmed,  i^hen  I  find  that 
Stephen  Gosson  wrote  *  the  coniedie  of  captain  Mario :» 
it  has  not  been  printed,  but  •  Captain  Mario'  is  one  of  the 
Italian  characters. 

Even  at  a  later  period,  the  influence  «"  these  perfor- 
mances reached  the  greatest  name  in  the  English  Parnas- 
sus. One  of  the  great  actors  and  authors  of  these  pieces, 
who  piiblished  eighteen  of  these  irregular  productions,  waa 
Andreini,  whose  name  must  have  the  honour  of  being  as- 
sociated with  Milton's,  for  it  waa  his  comedy  or  opera 
which  threw  the  first  spark  of  the  Paradise  Lost  into  the 
soul  of  the  epic  poet— «  circumstance  whk:h  will  hardly 
be  questioned  by  those  who  have  examined  the  different 
schemes  and  allegorical  personages  of  the  first  projected 
drama  of  Paradise  Lost :  nor  was  Andreini,  as  well  as 
many  others  of  this  race  of  Italian  dramatists,  inferior 
poets.  The  Adomo  of  Andreini  was  a  personage  suffi- 
ciently original  and  poetical  to  serve  as  the  model  of  the 
Adam  of  Milton.  The  youthful  English  poet,  at  its  re- 
presentation, carried  it  away  in  his  mind.  ^^  it  indeed  ia 
a  great  traveller :  and  thus  also  the  *  Empiric  of  Massin- 
ger  might  have  reached  us,  from  the  Belognese  <  Dot  tore.' 

The  late  Mr  Hole,  the  ingenious  writer  on  the  Arabian 
Nighta,  observed  to  me  that  Moiiere  it  must  be  presumed 
never  read  Fletcher's  plays,  yet  his  *  Bourgeois  geaiil- 
homme'  and  the  other's  <  Noble  Gentleman'  hear  in  some 


instances  a  great  resemblance.  They  poesibly  may  have 
drawn  from  the  same  Italian  source  bf  comedy  which  I 
have  here  indicated. 

SOIfOS  or  TRADES,  OR  SOffOS  rOR  TBR  PKOPLE, 

Men  of  genius  have  devoted  some  of  their  hours,  and 
even  governmenia  hare  occasionally  assisted,  to  render 
the  people  happier  by  song  and  dance.  The  Greciana 
had  songs  appropriated  to  the  various  trades.  Songs  of 
this  nature  would  shorten  the  manufacturer's  tedious  task- 
work, and  solace  the  artisan  at  his  solitary  occupation.  A 
beam  of  gav  fanc^  kindlmg  his  mind,  a  playful  change  of 
measures  delighting  his  ear,  even  a  moralising  verse  la 
cherish  his  better  feelings— 4hese  iagenioosly  adapted  to 
eaoe  profeaaion,  and  some  to  the  dtaplay  of  patrotic  cha^ 
racters  and  national  events,  would  contribute  aonetbing 
to  public  happiness.  Such  themes  are  worthy  of  a  patrioiie 
bard,  of  the  Southeys  for  their  hearts,  and  the  Moores  for 
their  versa. 
Fletcher  cf  Sahoun  said,  <  If  a  man  were  permitted  to 
*  Women  were  first  Introduced  on  the  Italian  i«ife  about 
IflW—il  was  Iherafore  an  exiraoidlnary  novelty  in  Nashua  time 
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make  all  the  baUa<ls,  he.  need  not  care  who  should  make 
all  the  laws  of  a  nation.'  The  character  of  a  people  is 
long  preserved  in  their  national  songs.  *  God  save  the 
king'  and  *Rule  Britannia'  are,  and  1  hope  will  long  be, 
our  English  national  airs. 

'  The  Btury  of  Amphion  building  Thebes  with  bis  lyre 
was  not  a  fable/  says  Dr.  Clarke.  *  At  Thebes,  in  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  those  masses  which  remain  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  walls,  we  saw  enough  to  convince 
us  that  this  story  was  no  fable ;  for  it  was  a  very  ancient 
custom  to  carry  on  immerue  iabour  by  em  oeoonqwumeiU 
of  imwc  and  tinging.  The  custom  still  exisu  both  in 
E^ut  and  Greece.  It  might,  therefore,  be  saul  that  the 
IVqlU  of  Tiuhe*  were  built  at  the  sound  of  the  only  musi- 
cal instruroeni  tiien  in  use;  because,  according  to  the 
euMtom  of  the  country^  the  lyre  was  necessary  for  the  ao 
complishroent  of  the  work.*^ 

Atheneusf  has  preserved  the  Greek  names  of  difierent 
•ongs  as  sung  by  various  trades,  but  unfortunately  none  of 
the  songs  themselves.  There  was  a  song  for  the  corn- 
grinders  ;  another  for  the  workers  in  wool ;  another  for  the 
weavers.  The  reapers  had  their  carol;  the  herdsmen 
had  a  song  which  an  ox*driver  of  Sicily  had  composed : 
the  kneaders,  and  the  bathers,  and  the  galley-rowers, 
were  not  without  their  chant.  We  have  ourselves  a  song 
of  the  weavers,  which  Ritson  has  preserved  in  his  *  An- 
cient Songs  f  and  it  may  be  found  in  the  popular  chap- 
book  of  *  The  Life  of  Jack  of  Newbury  ;'  and  the  songs 
of  anglers,  of  old  Isaac  Walton,  ^id  Charles  Cotton,  still 
rrtain  their  freshness. 

Mr  Heber  has  beautifully  observed,  in  his  Bampton 
I«eciures,  that  among  the  Greeks  the  hymn  which  placed 
Harmodius  in  the  green  and  flowery  island  of  the  Blessed 
was  chanted  bv  the  potter  to  his  wheel,  and  enlivened  the 
labours  of  ihe  t'irean  mariner. 

Dr  Johnson  is  ilie  only  writer  I  recollect  who  has  no- 
ticed something  of  this  nature  which  he  observed  in  the 
Hightandn.  *  The  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the 
modulation  of  the  harvest  tong^  in  which  all  their  voices 
were  united.  They  accompany  every  action  which  can 
bo  done  in  •  equal  time  with  an  appropriate  atrain^  which 
ha*,  they  say,  not  much  meaning,  but  its  eflects  are  regu- 
larity and  cheerfulness.  There  is  an  oar^tong  used  by 
the  Hcbrideans.' 

But  if  iheKe  chants  <  have  not  much  meaning,*  they 
will  not  produce  the  desired  effect  of  touching  the  heart, 
as  well  as  giving  vigor  to  the  arm  of  the  labourer.  The 
gondoliers  of  Venice  while  away  iheir  long  midnight  hours 
on  the  water  with  the  stanzas  of  TasM.  Fragments  of 
Homer  are  sung  by  the  Greek  sailors  of  the  Ardtipelago ; 
the  severe  labour  of  the  trackers,  in  China,  is  ac(»>mpa- 
Died  with  a  song  which  encourages  their  exertions,  and 
renders  these  simultaneous.  Mr  Ellis  mentions,  that  the 
sight  of  the  lolly  pagoda  of  Tong-chow  served  an  a  great 
topic  of  incitement  in  the  s«>ng  of  the  track**rs  tuiiing 
against  the  stream,  lo  their  placo  of  rest.  The  canoe- 
men,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  a  very  dangerous  passage, 
'  on  the  back  of  a  high-curling  wave,  paddling  with  all 
their  might,  singing  or  rather  shouting  their  wild  song,  foU 
low  it  up,'  says  M'Lood,  who  was  a  lively  witness  of  this 
happy  combination  of  song,  of  labour,  and  of  peril,  which 
he  acknowledges  was  *  a  very  tiwrific  process.'  Our  sai- 
lors at  Newcastle,  in  heaving  their  anchors,  have  their 
*  Heave,  and  ho !  rum-belowV  but  the  Sicilian  mariners 
must  be  more  deeply  affected  by  their  beautiful  hymn  to 
the  Virgin !  A  society  instituted  in  Holland  for  general 
good  do  not  consider  among  their  least  useful  projects 
that  of  having  printed  at  a  low  price  a  collectiop  of  9ongM 
feraaUcrt. 

It  is  extremely  pleasing,  as  it  is  true,  to  notice  the  honest 
exultation  of  an  excellent  ballad-writer,  C.  Dibdin,  who 
in  his  professional  Life,  p.  8,  writes—'  I  have  learnt  my 
songs  have  boen  considered  as  an  object  of  national  con- 
sequence ;    that  they  have  been  the  solace  of  sailors  and 
long  voyagers,  in  storms,  in  battle ;  and  that  they  have 
beenc^uoied  in  mutinies,  lo  the  restoration  of  order  and 
disciplme.'      It  is  recorded  of  ihe  Portuguese  soldiery  in 
Ceylon,  at  the  siege  of  Colombo,  when  pressed  with  mise- 
ry and  pangs  of  hunger,  that  ihcy  derived,  during  their 
marches,  not  only  consolation,  but  also  encouragement, 
oy  rehearsing  the  stanzas  of  ihe  Lusiad. 
We  ourselves  have  been  a  great  ballad,  natioo,  aad  onoe 
»  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  VIV,  n.  M 
tI>slp.Lib.XIV,ca|>.in. 


abounded  with  songs  of  the  people ;  not,  however,  of  thii 
particular  species,  but  rather  of  narrative  posms.  Tkey 
are  described  by  PuUenham,  a  critic  in  the  reiga  of  E)i» 
belh,  as  *  small  and  popular  sooga,  sung  bv  iboic  Cat^ 
banquif  upon  benches  and  barrels'  beads,  wLere  tbej  hats 
no  other  audience  than  boys,  or  oooDtry  faUowstbatpui 
bv  them  in  the  streeu ;  or  else  by  blind  harpers,  or  isdi 
like  tavem-roinstrels,  that  give  afitof  miru  forajroiJ 
Such  were  these  *  Relics  of  ancaeat  Englidi  Poeli;,! 
which  SeMen  collected,  Pepys  preserved,  and  Porcj  |d^ 
lished.  Rilson,  our  great  poeUcal  antiooary  m  tha  Mrt 
of  things,  says,  that  few  are  older  than  tne  reign  of  Jaaei 
I.  The  more  ancient  songs  of  the  poople  pcrishd  bf 
having  been  printed  in  single  sheets,  aiM  Iheir  kuaUi 
purchasers  having  no  other  fibrary  to  preserve  ihsa  ika 
the  walls  on  which  they  pasted  ihem.  Those  ne  km 
consist  of  a  succeeding  race  of  ballads,  chiefly  revived  or 
written  by  Richard  Johnson,  the  author  of  the  weU-kaoei 
romance  of  the  Sevnn  Champions,  and  Delony,  the  wntcr 
of  Jack  of  Newburv's  Life,  and  the  •  Gentle  Craft,'  «to 
lived  in  the  time  of  jfames  and  Charles.  One  Martin  ?» 
ker  waa  a  most  noioriuus  bal!ad-acribbler  in  the  raga  d 
Charles  I,  and  the  Protector. 

These  writers,  in  their  oM  age,  collected  tbev  tap 
into  little  penny  books,  called  *  Uarlaods,'  some  of  wind 
have  been  re-published  by  Ritson ;  and  a  receirt  edsor 
has  well  descnbed  them  as  *  hnmble  and  amosiag  Tilk|« 
strains,  founded  upon  the  squabbles  of  a  wake,  taks  d 
untrue  love,  superstitious  rumours,  or  roiracul«if  tn£> 
tionrof  the  hamlet.'  Thev  enter  into  the  picture  of  ov 
manners,  as  well  as  fclio  chronicles. 

These  songs  abounded  in  the  good  oM  tines  of  EjOf 
both  and  James ;  for  Hall  in  his  Satires  notices  ibeaitf 

*  Sung  to  the  wheel,  and  sung  unto  the  psyle  f 

That  is,  sung  by  maidena  spinning,  or  milking;  aoda* 
deed  Shakspeare  had  described  them  as  '  old  «m1  pUia,' 
chanted  by 

'  The  spinsters  and  the  knklers  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  chat  weave  their  thread  wkh  bone*.' 

Twemh5ifk. 

They  were  the  favourites  of  the  Poet  of  Nature,  who  tikn 
every  opportunity  to  introduce  them  into  the  mouths  i/b 
clown,  his  fool,  and  his  inlinerant  Autolycus.  Mflicn  ib« 
late  Dr  Burney,  who  had  probably  not  the  siightm  ri** 
cepiion  of  their  nature,  and  perhaps  as  little  taste  fiir  *hrr 
rude  and  wild  simplicity,  ventured  lo  call  the  soagt  oTAn* 
tdlycus,  *  two  Mnuentioal  songs,'  the  musician  called  rfo«i 
on  himself  one  of  the  bitterest  notes  from  Steeteos  il»l 
ever  commentator  penned  against  a  profane  seoAer.* 

Whatever  these  songs  were,  it  is  evident  the?  fbrnf^ 
a  source  of  recreation  to  the  solitary  task-workrr.  Ba 
as  the  more  masculine  trades  had  their  own  son;*,  wh(«e 
titles  only  appear  to  have  reached  us,  auch  as  '  The  Cl^ 
man's  Whistle,'  *  Watkin's  Ale,*  *  Chopping  KniTos'&c, 
they  were  probably  appropriated  to  the  respeclive  ^nAn 
they  indicate.  The  tune  of  the '  Carman's  Whiille'  vu 
composed  by  Bird,  and  the  favourite  tune  of  *  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth,' may  be  fouml  in  the  collectioa  called  '  Qwn 
Elizabeth's  Virgmal  Book.*  One  who  has  Utelj  heani  H  | 
pUyrd  says,  that  *  it  has  more  air  than  the  other  execnbl* 
compositions  in  her  Majesty's  book,  something  resesibimf 
a  French  quadrille.'  ^^ 

The  feeling  oar  present  researches  wouM  excite  w^ 
naturally  be  most  strongly  felt  in  small  comroimities,  where  I 
the  interest  of  the  governors  is  tn  contribute  to  the  jidirio* 
ual  happiness  of  the  laborious  classes.  The  Helveiir  m^ 
dety  requested  Lavater  to  compose  the  ^dbinenerfieifri 
or  Swiss  Songs,  which  are  now  sung  by  the  yoodi  oT  si*< 
ny  oTtho  cantons-;  and  various  Swiss  poets  have  nccti*- 
fully  composed  on  national  subjects,  associated  with  fKir 
best  feelings.  In  such  paternal  governments  u  was  ihtt 
of  Florence  under  the  Medici,  we  find  that  songs  and  dia* 
ces  for  the  people,  engaged  the  muse  of  Loitn»o>  whs 
condescended  to  delight  them  with  pleasant  songs  cosipM- 
ed  in  a  popular  language ;  the  example  of  sack  a  ckaiae- 
ter  was  followed  by  the  men  of  ^nius  of  ibe  age.  Thcs* 


*  Dr.  Bumeymibseqoently  observed,  thst  <  this  lOfutAw 
lyciis  is  the  true  ancient  Minstrel  in  the  oM  Fabiiasx  :*  » 
which  8ieevene  remarks,  *  Many  will  push  the  rofn{Mriwo  ' 
little  funher.  and  concur  with  r.e  in  thinkin 


which  Sieevene  remarks,  * ^  , 

little  funher.  and  concur  with  or.e  in  thinking  tksi  ourmod^f" 
minstrels  of  the  opera,  like  their  predecert^ir  AntolTCUi*  *** 
pickpockets  as  well  as  sineerscif  l»^tw<n^^*%l  ballclc'   So 
vens^  Shakspeors,  vol.  VII,  p.  ir..  bbcn»»  sdimo.  1»& 
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■KicBt  MNifi,  oftea  adaptad  totboififarenttradM,  opened 
a  vfioof  kveatioB  in  Uw  new  cbaractara,  and  aUuatona, 
tbehmnofou  eqinroques,  and  aoBaetimea  with  the  licen- 
tk— m  of  the  popular  laacj.  Thoj  ware  coOeeted  in  1£69| 
■dertbe  tide  of  *  Caati  Canaacialeedu,'  and  there  ia  a 
Bodcra  editioa,  ia  1760,  in  two  TolnaMo  quarto.  Mr  Roe- 
en.^  tad  Mr  QinnmD^t  ^"^^  P^^  ■  pleaaing 
•fUMe  eonia.  It  hi  aaid  thej  ang  to  Ihn  day  a 
oat  lij  Loraao,  beginaing 

•BeoTengaMagglo 
EM  gonfalon  eelTaggiOy'  % 

nldch  htt  dltlM  florid  brilliaacj  of  an  Italian  apring. 

The  mat  ddigblfid  aongaoTthM  nature  wooki  naturally 
befimJaiaaiga  people  whoaedinale  and  whoaolaboura 
abb  iM|weagennal  hilantT;  and  the  Tine^rarda  of  Franca 
hrapradneedaclaaa  of  aonse,  of  eiceenre  gaiety  and 
fie«{M,eaOed  CftanaoMcb  Fcndangt.  A  moat  interaat- 
m  lecoaat  of  theae  aooga  BMy  be  foand  in  Le  Qrand 
l/Amouef9 amov9 d»lmyi€pnv^de9 F^amemu.  'The 
■eatad  woncn,  eadi  with  a  baaket  on  their  araiy  laeen^ 


Ue  at  ibefooi  of  the  hill;  there  atopping,  they  arrange 
tbeomlrwia  adrde.    The  chief  of  thia  bandTt 


up 
ajojroaaanjgiwhoae  bordea  iachoniaed:  then  they  a^ 
eeBd,and  diqwna  in  the  vineyard,  they  work  without 
iMMToptiag  their  taaka,  while  new  coupleta  often  reaouod 
from  flooiedr  llie  Tine-^feeaera ;  aomeliniee  intennized  with 
a  rnddea  jeit  at  a  traveller.  In  the  evening,  their  aupper 
Kucriv  or«r,  their  joy  «ecoaMnencea,  they  dance  in  a  di^ 
de,aad  sag  aome  of  tboee  aonga  if  free  gaiety,  which  the 
Boeient  eicoiea,  known  by  the  name  of  vimtym  aoiiga.— 
Tbe  giieiir  beoonea  general ;  maatera,  gueata,  frienda, 
MrviBis,u  dance  tocraier ;  and  in  thia  manner  a  day  of 
hboor  tenainatef,  whicb  one  might  mialake  for  a  day 
cf  divenioB.  It  ia  what  I  have  wimeaaed  in  Champagne, 
■  a  Itod  of  vinea,  &r  different  from  the  country  where 
tbe  iaboora  of  the  harveot  form  ao  aainful  a  contraat.'§ 

The  ftitiactioa  of  tfaoee  aonga  which  formerly  kept  afire 
tbe  gaiety  of  the  dooeatie  cwde,  whoae  burdena  were 
alwijs  long  in  cboraa,  ia  lamented  by  the  French  antiqua- 
rr.  *0w  liuhera  bad  a  euatom  to  anmae  theroaelvea  at 
the  deittft  of  a  fbaat  by  a  joyous  long  of  thia  nature- 
Bach  ia  bii  uim  aung^— all  cboruaed.'  Thia  ancient  gai- 
etjr  wusoaetimes  troea  and  noiay ;  but  he  prefera  it  to 
the  taae  deceacy  of  our  timea  theae  amiling,  not  laugb- 
Bg  dtyi  of  Lord  CheaterfieM. 

'  On  ne  rkplua,  on  aourit  auloordhvi ; 

Et  Doe  plaiaira  aoi«  Toieina  de  l*ennuL> 
Few  aea  of  lettera  have  not  read  the  collectiona  which 
bate  been  aiade  of  theae  charming  CAoaaoiNictfet,  to  which 
PraKh  iMairr  owei  a  great  ahare  of  ita  &me  among  fo- 
'^VKTt.  Theie  treaaurea  of  wit  and  gaiety,  which  for 
"Kb  a  1ca|th  of  lime  have  been  in  the  moutha  of  all 
Freaefamea,  bow  forgotten,  are  buried  in  the  duat  of  libra- 
net.  These  are  the  ohi  French  VaudevUUtj  formerly 
nag  at  meals  by  the  company.  The  celebrated  Count  de 
Gnmamu  is  aentiooed  by  IiamihoB  aa  being 

AfreaUo  et  vif  en  propoa ; 
Cmbro  diaeurdebon  mots; 

t  d'mdqmm  FoudMOse. 


TWse  Koadmiiea  were  originally  invented  by  a  fuller 
nVcatdi  Tirr,  or  the  valley  by  the  river  Ftrt,  and  were 
niby  his BMo  to  amuse  themadvea  aa  they  apread  their 
yw  m  the  haaka  of  the  river.  They  were  aonga  com- 
jjQMd  oa  sooe  iaddent  or  adventure  or  the  day.  At  first 
new  S^yplayfBlefruaaona  were  called  the  aooga  of  ^^ 
|><  Fvt,  tib  they  became  known  aa  VamdMiUti.    ~^ 


^««0  described  them 

LaEben^  Franooiae  an  aea  vera  aa  deploie; 
Cetesbatdeplaiairveut  naitre  dona  U  joie. 
It  ii  wen  kaowB  how  the  attempt  ended,of  Jamea  I  and 
2|;«BCiOQaate  son,  by  the  publication  of  their  <  Book  of 

ahaati 


1  by  the  gMrtleat  foraas  of  asirtb.  and  every  day 
r:T*<  "^  Mtt«B,  were  ao  ahoeked  at  the    aimple 
"'"'■eMof  the  people,  that  they  oontriead  to  parody 
*llhorLorcaiodeMedML  vol.  1, Mi, 


£ 


5<Llia.denia]ls,  vol.  ift,  ML' 
Mr.  Roieoe  has  printed  t 


*l4Qnnd,,oLI|I,p,tt"^ 


theae  aonga  into  apiritual  onea  \  ai 
of  the  Puritan  ofbiaday,  'aiiupng  ^ 
Aa  Puritana  are  the  aame  m  aU  timea,  the  Methodwta  m 
our  own  repeated  the  fbdery,  and  aet  their  hymaa  to  pop* 
nkr  tunea  and  jiga,  which  one  of  them  aaid  were  *  loo  good 
for  the  devil.'  They  hava  rmg  hymna  to  the  air  of  •  Tha 
beda  of  aweet  roaea,'fto.  And  as  there  have  been  Puri- 
tana among  other  people  aa  well  aa  our  own,  the  aama 
occurrence  took  plaoe  both  in  Italv  and  France.  In  Italy, 
tbe  Carnival  aonga  were  turned  into  jnooa  hymna;  tha 
hjvm  Juu  fammi  morin,  ia  aunc  to  the  muaic  of  " 
"     m  oipedMio 


VMim 


AeUae^enelfe— Oaei^teaa  eipe  olkmo  to  that  of  CTaa  c. 
iM  <f  amor  /ae,  one  of  the  moat  mdeceat  pieoaa  in  I 
Coaaena  a  balh ;  and  tbe  hymn,  begianiBg 

« EccoH  Meosia 

E  la  Madre  Maria, 
waa  anag  to  tha  gay  tuna  of  Loreaao  de  Madiek, 

*  Ben  Tonga  Maggio, 

E*l  Gonfalon  aelvaggio.* 
Atheneui  noticea  what  we  call  alang  or  fbah  aoogi. 
He  telle  ua,  that  there  were  poeta  who  oompoeed  aonga  m 
the  dialect  of  the  mob ;  and  who  aucceeded  in  thia  kind  of 
poetry,  adapted  to  their  varioua  cbaractara.  The  French 
call  aoch  aonga  CAoaaoaaa  la  Vodi  and  have  frequently 
conMMDBod  them  with  a  ludicroua  effect,  when  the  atyla  of 
the  Poiasardst  b  applied  to  the  graveat  aaattera  of  atate,aad 
oonveya  the  popular  reelinga  in  tbe  language  of  the  popa* 
lace.  Thia  aort  of  aatirical  aong  ia  happily  defined  in  a 
playfid  didactic  poem  on  La  VamdgmiU, 

<  n  eat  Teaprit  de  ceux  qui  n'en  ont  paa.' 
Atheneoa  baa  alao  preaerved  aonga,  aung  by  petitionon 
who  wdnt  about  on  hdidaya  to  collect  alma.    A  friend  ol 
mine,  with  taate  and  learning,  baa  discovered  in  hie  r^ 
aearcbea,  *  The  Crow  Bong?  and  <  The  Swallow  Song,* 
and  haa  traaafuaed  their  apint  in  a  happy  veraion.    I  prae 
aerve  a  few  atriking  ideaa. 
Tbe  Collectora  for  <  The  Crow*  aong : 
•  My  good  worthy  maatera,  a  pittance  beatow, 
Some  oatmeal,  or  barley,  or  wheat  for  th§  Cnm, 
A  loaf,  or  a  penny,  or  e'en  what  you  willy*- 
From  tbe  poor  man,  a  grain  of  hia  aalt  may  sidBee, 
For  your  Crow  awallowa  all,  and  ia  not  over-nice. 
And  the  man  who  can  now  give  his  grain,  and  no 
May  another  day  give  from  a  plentiful  stores- 
Come  my  lad  to  the  door,  Plotua  node  to  our  wiah ; 
And  our  aweet  6ttl«  roiatreea  comea  out  with  a  dish ; 
She  givea  ua  her  figa,  and  she  gives  ua  a  amile^ 
Heaven  aend  her  a  buaband  !— 
And  a  boy  to  be  danced  on  his  grandfolher'a  kneO| 
And  a  girl  Kke  heraulf  all  the  joy  of  her  mother. 
Who  aaay  one  day  preaent  her  widi  iuat  i 
Thua  we  carry  our  Crow-oong  to  door 
Alternately  chanting,  we  ramble  aloogi 
And  wo  treat  all  wlm  give,  or  give  not,  with  a  aong.' 

Swalfow^mging,  or  Chelidoaiiaing,  aa  the  Greek  teiw 
ia.  waa  another  method  of  collcctinf  eleemoeynary  ^fta^ 
wnich  took  place  m  the  month  Boeoromion,  or  Augnat. 
*  The  Swallow,  the  Swallow  ia  here, 

i^ith  hie  back  ao  black,  and  hia  belly  ao  white, 


rafter  door, 


He  brings  on  the  pride  of  the  vea 
RThh  the  gay  moatha  of  love,  and  the  daja  c 
CooBo  bri^t  ont  your  good  humming  atnr; 


Of  tha  BMse  tit«bita  let  tbe  Swallow  partake ; 

And  a  aUce  of  the  right  Bocdromion  cake. 

So  give,  and  give  quicklr^^ 

Or  well  pull  down  the  <ioor  from  ita  hmgea ; 

Or  well  ateal  young  madam  away ! 

But  aee !  we're  a  merry  boy'a  party, 

And  the  Swallow,  tbe  Swallow,  b  hera  f 

Theae  annga  reaemble  thoae  of  oar  own  ancient  MMn» 
mere,  who  to  thb  day  in  honour  of  Biahop  BhiiM,  tha 
Saint  of  Wod-combera,  go  about  chanting  on  the  evaa  al 
thdr  hoFidaya.  A  cnatom  kmg  eziating  m  thb  eotmtiy  to 
dect  a  Boy-Biahop  in  almoet  every  parbh;  iheMontem 
at  Eaton  atill  prevaib;  and  there  b  a  doaer  oonneiSon 
perbapa  between  the  euatom  which  prodoeedthe  *  Song  af 
the  Crow  and  the  Swallow,'  and  our  Northern  manuna* 
riea,  thaa  may  be  at  firat  auapected.  The  Pagaa  Satar* 
nalia,  which  the  SwaUow  aong  by  ita  pleaaant  menaeca 
raaamblaa,  ware  aftarwaidadiagubad  m  the  forma  adopted 
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Inr  the  «iiy  Ghriitiana ;  and  such  ara  the  rmnaiiw  of  the 
BoiMn  Catholic  Roligion,  in  which  the  people  were  Ions 
indulged  in  their  old  taste  for  mockerj  and  mummery.  I 
■wet  add  in  connexion  with  oor  main  moiiiry,  that  our  own 
ancient  beggars  had  their  songs,  some  or  which  are  as  old 
aa  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  man;r  are  fandAiDj  charac- 
teristic of  their  habits  and  their  feohngs. 

iirraoDVosKs  or  bxotic  flowbks,  nuTiTS,  btc. 

There  has  been  a  daas  of  men  whose  patriotic  alTeo- 
lion,  or  whose  general  benevolence,  have  been  usually  d»> 
Handed  of  the  jgratiuide  their  country  owes  them:  these 
have  been  the  mtroducers  of  new  flowers,  new  plants,  and 
new  roots  into  Europe ;  the  greater  part  which  we  now  ei^ 
joy  was  drawn  from  the  luxuriant  climates  of  Asia,  and 
the  profusion  which  now  covers  our  land  originated  in  the 
most  anxious  nursing,  and  were  the  gifts  of  individuals. 
Monuments  are  reared,  and  medab  struck,  to  oommemo- 
rate  events  and  names,  which  are  less  deserving  our  re- 
gard than  thoee  who  have  transplanted  into  the  colder 
gardens  of  the  North  the  rich  fruits,  the  beautiful  flowers, 
and  the  succulent  pulse  and  roots  or  mor 


^  more  iavoured  spoU ; 
and  carrying  into  their  own  country,  as  it  were,  another 
Nature,  they  have,  as  old  Qerard  well  expresses  it,  *  1^ 
bourcd  with  the  soU  to  make  it  fit  for  the  plants,  and  with 
rheplants  to  make  them  delight  in  the  soil. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  characters  of  Peiresc  and  Eve* 
lyn,  accomplitned  as  they  are  in  so  many,  which  seems 
more  delightful  to  me,  than  their  enthusiasm  for  the  gar- 
den, the  orchard,  and  the  forest. 

Peiresc,  whose  literary  occupations  admitted  of  no  in- 
terruption, and  whose  umversal  correspondence  throughout 
the  habitable  gk>be  was  more  than  suflident  to  absorb  his 


studious  life,  yet  was  be 
lates  in  his  interesting  n 


the  first  man,  as  Gassendus  re- 


interesting  manner,  whose  incei 
'of  * 


ant  inquiries 
procured  the  great  variety  6t  jessamines;  those  from 
China  whose  leaves,  always  green,  bear  a  clay-ooloured 
flower,  and  a  delicate  perfume ;  the  American,  with  a 
crimsoiMX>loured,  and  the  Persian,  with  a  violet-ooloured 
flower ;  and  the  Arabian,  whose  tendrils  he  delighted  to 
train  over  *  the  banqueting-house  in  his  sarden  ?  and  of 
fruiu,  the  oranire  trees  with  a  red  ana  parti-coloured 
flower;  the  medlar;  the  rough  cherry  without  stone ;  the 
rare  and  luxurious  vines  of  Smyrna  and  Damascus  ;  and 
the  fig-tree  called  Adam*s,  whose  firuit  by  its  size  was  sup- 
nosed  to  be  that  with  which  the  spies  returned  from  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Gassendus  describe*  his  transports 
when  Peiresc  beheld  the  Indian  ginger  growing  green  in  his 
^uden,and  his  d^ight  in  grafting  the  myrtle  on  the  musk 
vine,  that  the  experiment  micht  show  us  the  m^ewine 
of  the  andents.  But  trans|Hanters,  like  other  mvcnton. 
are  sometimes  bafll«id  in  their  delightful  enterpriif ;  ano 
we  are  told  of  Peiresc's  deep  regret  when  he  found  that 
the  Indian  cocoa  nut  wouM  only  bud,  and  then  perish  in 
the  odd  air  of  France,  while  the  leaves  of  the  Egyptian 
papyrus  reftised  to  yield  him  their  vegetable  paper.  But 
It  was  his  garden  which  propa|^ed  the  exotic  fruits  and 
flowers,  which  he  transplanted  into  the  French  king's,  and 
into  cardinal  Barberinie's,  and  the  curious  in  Europe ; 
and  these  occasioned  a  work  on  the  manuring  of  flowers 
by  Ferrarius,  a  botanical  Jesuit,  who  there  described  theao 
novelties  to  Europe. 

Had  Evelyn  onlr  composed  the  great  work  of  his '  8  viva 
or  a  diseouTie  of  Forest  Trees,'  &c,  his  name  wouM  have 
excited  the  gratitude  of  posteri^.  The  voice  of  the  pa^ 
«riot  exults  m  the  dedkaition  to  Charies  II,  prefixed  t*one 
«f  the  latter  editkms.  *  I  need  not  acquaint  jour  majesty, 
how  many  millions  of  timbeMrees,  besides  infinite  others, 
bavo  been  propagated  jmd  planted  throughout  your  Tast 
dominions,  at  the  instigatkm  and  by  the  sde  direction  of 
this  work,  because  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  own 
it  publidy  for  my  encouragement.'  And  surely  while 
Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the  naiioaa  of 
Europe,  the  *  Sylva'  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  tri- 
•     toaks.    It  • ^ 


I  a  retired  philosopher  who  i 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  who  easting  a  prophetic  eye 
towards  the  age  in  which  we  live,  has  contributed  to  secure 
onrtovoreigBtyeftbe  seas.  The  present  navy  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  eonnlfueted  with  the  oaks  which  tho  gemis 
of  Etdyn  planted! 

Animated  by  a  seal  truly  natriotio.  do  Serres  in  Franco 
IflM.  compoeod  a  work  on  the  art  of  raising  dlk-womM, 
aaddediealed  it  to  the  munidpa]  body  of  Paris,  to  exdto 
<Im  Wiabitanta  to  cdtivato  BMilbervy-trsee.  The  work  at 
flnt  prodHced  a  itroBf  asosatioo,  and  many  planted  mutHm 


berry-trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris;  but  as  they  wwe b4 
yet  used  to  raise  and  manage  the  silk^worm,  thsy  rcspd 
nothing  but  their  trouble  for  their  pains.  They  lore  ^plte 
mulberry-trees  thev  had  ptaaiedy  and,  m  spite  of  De  &» 
res,  asserted  that  the  norUiera  chmate  was  not  adapted  for 
the  rearing  of  that  tender  insect.  The  greaiSoliy,  fron 
his  hatred  of  all  objects  of  luxury,  countenanced  im  poee* 
lar  clamour,  and  crushed  the  rising  enterprise  of  DeS»> 
res.  The  monarch  was  wiser  than  the  miaislcr.  Tin 
book  had  made  suflicient  noise  to  reach  the  ear  of  Htsiy 
IV;  who  desired  the  author  to  draw  up  amesMiroatbi 
subject,  from  which  the  king  was  induced  to  pbsl  sdi 
berry^rees  in  all  the  rml  gardens ;  and  havini  iaported 
tlie  eggs  of  silk-worms  from  Spain,  this  patriotie  mcuni 
gave  up  his  orangeries,  which  were  but  bis  private  frtufi- 
cations,  for  that  leaf  which,  converted  into  talk,  beome  a 
part  of  the  national  wealth.  ItistoDeSerres,wfaoiDti»> 
duoed  the  plantations  of  mulbenry*tffees,  that  the  u—stiBi 
of  France  owes  one  of  her  staple  conunodities;  asdiW 
though  the  patriot  encountered  the  hostility  of  the  piiw 
minister,  and  the  hasty  prejudices  of  the  populace  n  ks 
own  day,  vet  his  name  at  this  moment  is  fredi  in  ilie  Iwtiti 
of  hb  fellow-dtizens ;  for  I  have  just  received  t  wdal, 
the  gift  of  a  literary  friend  from  Pans  which  bean  kiipv^ 
trait,  with  the  reverse,  *  Sodetd  if  ^grieiiteirt  du  Dtfmt- 
nuiU  de  la  Sehu,*  It  was  struck  in  1807.  The  not 
honour  is  the  right  of  Eveljm  from  the  British  nation. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  plantatioB«tt 
prevalint  in  this  kingdom ;  it  probaoly  originated  from  ibe 
ravages  of  the  sdoiery  during  the  dvil  wars.  A  mBi 
whose  retired  modesty  has  perhaps  discured  bit  dm 
on  our  rMard,  the  inumate  rriend  of  the  great  aprits  tl 
that  age,  by  birth  a  Pde,  but  whoee  mother  bad  pretaUf 
been  an  En^ish  woman,  Samuel  Hartlib,to  whooi  Miw 
addressed  his  tract  on  education,  poblidied  every  nniie' 
script  he  collected  on  the  subjects  of  horticdtnre  sod  if 
riculture.  The  public  good  he  efiected  attracted  die  sobn 
of  Cmmwelt,  wno  rewarded  him  with  a  pensioB,  ^^ 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  was  sutferrd  to  hp. 
and  Hartlib  died  in  utter  neglect  and  poverty.  One  of  b 
tracts  is,  *  A  desin  for  plenty  by  an  univenal  plaotnf  d 
fruit-trees.'    The  project  consisted  in  endoeing  the  waM 


,  ajid  appointing  oflloffs,  wfaon  he  aSt 
fruiterers,  or  wood-wards,  to  see  the  |rfant%tioiM  were  ddf 
attended  to.  The  writer  of  this  project  observes  os  bviti, 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  provisions  so  natural  to  the  tasie,  i^ 
the  poor  man  and  even  the  chiM  will  prefer  it  Motthtw 
food,  *  as  the  scorr  goeth,'  which  he  has  preserved  in  (Imo 
andent  and  simple  lines. 

*  The  poor  man^s  child  faivked  was  to  dkte, 
Wkh  flesh  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  faned  svtac, 
(Far  better  cheer  than  he  at  home  covM  flod,) 


You 


yet  this  chlM  to  stay  had  Ihtle  rolnde. 
have,  quoch  he,  no  apple,  frolse,  nor  pie, 


8tew>d  pears,  whh  bread  and  milk,  and  walaovbr' 
The  enthusiasm  of  theee  transplanten  isspirfd  >^ 
labours.  They  have  watched  the  tender  ufuA  of »[' 
planting,  tiD  the  leaf  and  the  flowers  and  the  froitexpafidM 
under  thdr  hand ;  often  indeed  they  have  even  evewv*^ 
the  <|uaKty,  increased  the  size,  and  even  created  a  ^  I 
spedes.  The  apricot,  drawn  from  America,  was  flr«tk*(|** 
in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century :  an  old  French  mrf«'^ 
remarked,  that  it  wae  originally  not  larger  than  i  daai(«l 
our  gardeners,  he  says,  Mva  improved  it  to  the  peifr^^ 
of  its  present  mze  and  richneaa.  One  of  these  «biIi""2 
is  noticed  by  Evelyn,  who  for  forty  years  had  ia  van  B^ 
by  a  graft  to  bequeath  his  name  to  a  new  firuit;  M  ^ 
aiating  on  wrong  prindplea,  this  votary  of  PoanstM 
died  without  a  name.  We  sympaUnae  with  Sir  WM 
Temple  when  he  exnltingly  arauainis  us  with  the  0*  f 
his  orange-treea,  aad  with  the 
grapes,  confessed  by  Frenchmen 
of  Foniambleau  and  Gascony,  w! 
that  hia  white  figs  were  as  good  as  any  of  that 


and  of  hia  *  having  had  < 


bonoor'  to  mtmdu  » i 


country  four  kinds  of  grapea,  with  his  Kboral  dbuihsMS" 
cuttings  fronft  them,  beeaiMe  ^he  ever  thcnght  il  n"f 
of  thM  kind  the  comrooner  thoy  are  the  better.'  .,^ 
The  greater  number  of  our  aiotic  floweis  ssd  vm 
wore  careftilly  traospoited  into  this  oomrtry  bv  ■••!  ^ 
our  travelled  nobility  and  gentry ;  aome  names  to 
casually  preaerved.  The  Wmed  Linacre  first  bie 
Italy,  the  damask-roea ;  and  Tko 
M  reign  of  Hoary  VIII,  enriched 
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casually  preaerved*  « ■■«  m/mmnu  M^wmKwv  otv  w*-"-"!' 
his  return  from  Italy,  the  damask-roM ;  and  ThoaMi^ 
CromweD,  in  the  rei^oT  Howy  VIII,  Mncked^ng 
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■beth,  Edward  Grindal,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Cart- 
IcHnrj,  reiumiog  ftum  eiJAm,  transported  here  the  uiedi- 
dsal  piaat  of  the  tamerisk :  the  first  oranges  appear  to 
htfc  been  brought  into  Enciand  by  one  dT  the  Carew 
faouly;  for  i  centuiy  after,  ibej  still  flourished  at  the  (a- 
■itv  fett  at  Bcddington,  in  Surrey.  The  cherry  orchards 
of  Kent  were  firM  planted  about  Sittiogbourne,  by  a  gar- 
dener of  Henry  VIII :  and  the  curraiu-bush  was  trans- 
pluted  when  our  commerce  with  the  island  of  Zante  was 
fint  opeoed  in  the  same  reign.  The  elder  Tradescant  in 
ieiU,eater«d  himself  on  board  of  a  privateer,  armed  against 
Morocco,  tolely  with  a  view  of  finding  an  opportunity  of 
itralng  imeots  imo  Britain :  and  it  appears  that  he  su&> 
cseded m\m  deagn.  To  Sir  Walter  Rawleigfa  we  hare 
sot  bees  adabted  solely  for  the  luxury  of  the  toMeco^aat, 
bat  lor  (bat  tsfinitely  usefiil  root,  which  forms  a  part  of  our 
diiljiBeal,  tad  often  the  entire  meal  of  the  poor  maft— 
(be  nuioe,  which  deserred  to  have  been  called  a  Rmh 
leigk.  Sir  Aathonr  Ashley  first  planted  cabbaces  in  this 
coosi/j,  tad  a  cabbage  at  his  feet  appean  onhis  monu- 
■est.  Sir  Richard  Weston  first  brought  clover  grass  into 
Ea«tiBdfh»  Flanders,  in  1645 ;  and  the  figs  pTanted  by 
Canjisil  Pbie  at  Lambeth,  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Heorj  VII  r,  are  said  to  be  still  remaining  tbvre :  nor  is 
iha  eurprisuig,  for  Spilman,  who  set  up  the  first  paperwmill 
m  Englaiid,  at  Dartford,  in  1590,  is  said  to  have  brought 
over  is  bii  portmanteau  the  two  first  limo  trees,  which  he 
pluicd  hers,  and  which  are  still  growmg.  The  Lombardy 
poplar  wa«  introduced  into  England  by  the  Earl  of  Roch- 
fed  ia  1756.  The  first  mulberry  trees  m  this  ooontrr  are 
BOW  itaadinf  at  Sion-house.*  By  an  Harletan  ms*  it  is 
OMQiMKd  that  the  first  ceneral  planting  of  mulberrie* 
aod  sakiag  of  silk  in  England  was  by  WiHiam  Siallenge, 
coaptraiicr  of  the  custom  house,  and  Monsieur  Verton, 
u  1606.  It  is  probable  that  Monsieur  Verton,  trans- 
piaoted  tkii  novelty  from  his  own  country,  where  we  have 
•«<«  Do  Serm*s  great  attempt.  Here  the  mulberries 
btve  moceeded  better  than  the  silk-worms. 

The  ?e7  names  of  asany  of  our  vegetable  kiiigdom  m> 
dicate  iheir  beality :  from  the  majestic  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
to  ibf  tmall  Cos-lettuce,  which  came  from  the  isle  of  Cos ; 
Uie  cberriei  (ram  Cerasuntis,  a  city  of  Pontus ;  the  peach, 
or  peniam,  or  mala  JPcrnea,  Perscian  apples,  from  Per* 
"«;  ibe  pistachio,  orprnttaeia,  ia  the  Syrian  word  for  that 
^  r^***  ebestnut,  or  chatoLgne,  in  French,  and  ea$tagna 
"  fttJian,  from  Casiagna,  a  town  of  Magnesia.  Our  plums 
coming  chiefly  from  Syria  and  Damascus,  the  damson, 
or  dMaasceae  plum,  gives  us  a  recollection  of  iu  distant 

I  to  observe  on  tlus  subject,  that 
.  Ji  unsuspected  intereou«se  between  nations, 

"lue propagation  of  exotic  plants,  Iu:.  Lucullus.  sfter 
|he  mv  with  Mithridatea,  introduced  cherries  from  Pontus 
|M«lt^;  and  the  newly  imported  fruit  was  found  so 
P*««*Bif  that  it  was  rapidly  propagated,  and  six  and  twenty 
y«tn  afterwards,  as  Pliny  tesbfies,  the  cherry  tree  passed 
ov«r  inio  Britain.f  Thus  a  victorv  obtained  by  a  Roman 
*J«*d  ever  a  kmg  of  Pontus,  with  which  it  would  seem 
mi  Britain  could  have  no  concern,  was  the  real  occasion 
«our  cooatrymea  pooseming  cherry  orchards,  Yet  to 
"jrabaae  muMit  be  told,  that  these  cherries  from  the 
™gof  PmuiPs  dty  of  Cerasuntis  are  not  the  cherries 
*«  are  now  eating ;  for  the  whole  race  of  cherrv-trees  was 
mt  m  the  Saxon  period,  and  was  only  restored^  the  gsr^ 
«OKTof  Hcmr  YIII^  who  brought  thsm  from  iHanders— 
r™^  ■Jjwd  to  enhance  his  own  merits,  concerning  the 


.^  nlcotuinc  political  economist  win  little  synpathtse 
»iih  the  neaeeful  triumphs  of  those  active  and  generous 
2«^  who  have  thus  nropagated  the  truest  wealth,  and 
^  "M  mnecsui  hmnes  of  the  people.    The  project  ol 


taev  lai,  or  an  additioBal  consumption  of  ardeiit  spirits, 
U  •*"^^  ptrfiament  to  put  a  convenient  stop  to  popti- 
~>  qr  ferhidding  the  Mnns  of  some  unhappy  couple, 
yj*  ""  mora  congenial  to  their  researches ;  and  tney. 
^«H  have  wiihoni  regret  the  names  of  those,  w' 
m  heU  out  to  the  micful  reeolleetioos  of  their 
2*"^"uaf  who  with  an  their  crrora  were  at  least  pa- 
^  cMcfiahMd  very  dillenBl  notions  of  these  introdn. 
^"  Mo  thdr  eoMtiy  tTcsolie  fhihs  aad  flewera.  Sir 
*The  reader  may  find  more  dates  amasmd  rsspscif ng  the 
""'B'voiMi  ef  frails,  fee  hi  Gou£h*B  BrMah  ToDocnmhv. 
^lV.m,  ftIrl!MS.(ilB!.  Topoginpny, 

tr%,B4knH.LrikZv,cttw 


William  Temple  has  elegantly  noticed  the  f|ict.  •  Th* 
great  captains,  and  even  consular  men,  who  first  brought 
them  over,  took  pride  in  giving  them  their  own  names,  bv 
which  they  ran  a  great  while  in  Rome,  as  in  memory  m 
some  great  service  or  pleasure  they  had  done  their  coun- 
try ;  so  that  not  only  laws  and  battles,  but  several  sorts  «l 
apples  and  pears  were  called  Manlian  and  Claudian,  Poa> 
peyan  and  Tiberian,  and  by  several  other  such  nobto 
names.'  Pliny  has  paid  his  tribute  of  applause  to  Lucul- 
lus, for  bringing  cherry  and  nut  trees  from  Pontus  inm 
Italy.  And  we  have  several  modem  instances,  when  thn 
name  of  the  transplanter,  or  rearer,  has  been  preserved 
in  this  sort  of  creation.  Peter  Collinson,  the  botanist,  !• 
*  whom  the  English  gardens  are  indebted  for  many  new 
and  curious  species  which  he  aofuired  by  means  of  aa 
Mpondence  in  America,'  was  highly  gratifiai 
I  baptised  a  plant  with  his  name ;  uhI  witk 
great  spirit  asserts  his  honourable  claim :  '  Something,  I 
think,  was  due  to  me  for  the  great  number  of  plants  aai 
seeds  I  have  aimually  procured  from  abroad,  and  you  havn 
been  so  ggood  as  to  pay  it,  by  giving  me  a  species  of  etw* 
nity,  botanically  speakmg;  inat  is,  a  name  as  long  as  msa 
and  books  endure.'  Such  is  the  true  animating  unguagn 
of  these  patriotic  enthusiasta! 

Some  lines  at  the  close  of  Peacham's  Emblems  give  •■ 
idea  of  an  English  fruit  garden  in  ISlt.  He  mentioM 
that  cherries  were  not  long  known,  and  gives  an  origin  In 
the  name  of  filbert. 

*  The  Persian  Pescb,  and  fnikful  Quince  ;• 
JLnd  there  the  forward  Almond  grew. 

With  cherries  knowne  no  longtime  sines; 
The  Winter  Warden,  orehsrd*a  pride  j 

The  Philibeitt  that  loves  the  vale. 
And  red  queen-apple,}  so  envMe 

Of  schooNboies,  passing  bj  the  pale.' 

UiUKXBS  or  TRB  SIVKITTKUrrB  CKRTUBT. 

A  person  whose  history  will  serve  as  a  canvass  to  exhibit 
some  scenes  of  the  arts  of  the  mteey-trader  was  onn 
AuDLXT,  a  lawver,  and  a  great  practical  philosopher, 
who  concentrated  his  vigorous  faculties  in  the  science  of 
the  relative  value  of  Money.  He  flourished  through  tho 
reigns  of  James  I,  Charles  I,  and  heM  a  lucrative  office  in 
the  *  court  of  wards,'  till  that  singular  court  was  abolished 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration.  In  his  own  times  he  was 
called  *  The  great  Audley,'§  an  epithet  so  often  abused, 
and  here  appKed  to  the  creation  of  enormous  wealth.  But 
there  are  mmds  of  great  capacttv,  concealed  by  the  natura 
of  their  pursuits ;  and  the  weahn  of  Audley  may  be  cod- 
sidered  as  the  doudv  medium  through  which  a  bright 
genius  shone,  of  which,  had  it  been  thrown  into  a  nobler 
sphere  of  action,  the  *  greatness'  would  have  been  leaf 
ambiguous. 

Audley  lived  at  a  tmie  when  diviiies  vrere  proclaim* 
ing  *  the  detestable  sin  of  Usury,'  prohibited  by  God  and 
man ;  but  the  Mosaic  prohibition  was  the  municipal  law 
of  an  agrkultural  commonwealth,  which  being  without 
trade,  the  general  poverty  of  its  members  could  afTord  nn 
mterest  for  loans ;  out  it  was  not  forbidden  the  Israelite  to 
take  umy  from  *  the  stranger.'  Or  they  were  quotinc 
from  the  fathers,  who  understood  this  point,  as  they  had 
that  of  *  origmal  sin,'  and  '  the  immaculate  conception  ;* 
while  the  scholastics  amused  themselves  with  a  quaint  and 
collegiate  fancy  which  they  had  picked  up  in  Aristotle, 

*  The  quince  comes  from  Sjdon,  a  town  of  Crete,  we  are 
told  by  Le  Grand,  In  bis  Vie  prW6e  dee  Francois,  vol.  I,  p. 
143 ;  where  msy  be  found  a  list  of  the  origin  of  most  of  our 
mits. 

t  Peacham  has  here  given  a  note.  *  The  filbert,  so  nsmcd 
of  Fhilibert,  a  king  of  France,  who  caused  by  sn sundry  kinds 
to  be  brought  forth :  as  dM  a  gardener  of  Otranio  in  lulie  bj 
cloue>gillinowen,  and  carnations  of  such  coloun  as  we  now 
see  them.* 

\  The  queen>apple  was  probably  thus  distinguished  In  com- 
pliment to  Elisabeth.  In  MofFetta  *  Health's  Improvement.*  I 
find  an  sccount  of  apples  which  are  sakl  to  have  oeen  *  graAsd 
upon  a  mulberry-stock,  snd  then  wsx  thorough  red  as  our 
queen  spplcs,  called  bv  Ruelllus,  Rubel  liana,  and  Claudiann 
by  Fllny.*  I  am  told  the  rare  Is  not  extinct ;  an  apple  of  tbte 
descrlpclon  is  yet  to  be  fonnd. 

i  I  findihb  Audley  noticed  In  the  cuiioos  oMluary  of  tht 
ffieat  book-collector  Richard  8mhh.  Mflllt,  Nor.  IS,  died  Mr* 
Huf  b  Audley,  somethne  of  the  coon  of  warts,  Infhihely  rich.* 
Peck*s  Desid.  Cor.  If,  n.  M9.  And  some  memohs  In  a  vary 
rare  qusno  trsct,  entitled  '  The  wsy  to  bs  rich,  accordtog  in 
the  pracuoe  of  the  great  Audley,  who  began  wfch  two  hunorad 
pounds  to  the  year  MOf,  and  died  vonh  fbur  Jnmdrsd  ihmi^ 
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ftmt  iBtorMt  ibr  noiiajr  had  bean  ibrbadden  by  aatare,  b»- 
Miue  coin  n  iiwIT  wat  barren  and  unpropagatinc,  uotiko 
com,  of  which  every  grain  will  produce  manj.  Boi  And- 
ley  considered  no  doubt  that  money  was  not  incapable  of 
multiplying  itself  prorided  it  was  m  bands  who  knew  to 
make  K  grow  and  <  breed,'  as  Shylock  affirmed.  The 
lawyers  then  however  did  not  agree  with  the  divines,  nor 
the  oollege-philosopherB ;  they  were  straining  at  a  more 
liberal  iateqiretation  of  this  odious  term  *  Usury.'  Lord 
Bacon  declared,  that  the  suppression  of  Usunr  is  only  fit 
tar  an  Utopian  fovemmeat ;  and  Aodley  must  nave  agreed 
with  the  leameJCowell,  who  in  his  *  Interpreter'  derives 
the  term  ab  nsu  et  ors,  quasi  imu  &ra,  which  in  our  veiw 
■acular  style  was  corrupted  mto  Umary,  Whatever  the 
mn  might  be  in  the  eyes  of  some,  it  had  become  at  least  a 
smfrBsiraiaf  sm,  as  Sir  Symoads  D'Ewes  calls  it,  in  his 
manuscript  Oiary,  who  however  was  afraid  to  commit  it.*^ 
Audley,  no  doubt,  considered  that  tnlerssf  was  nothing 
more  UMin  rtiU  farmme$ ;  as  rsnl  was  no  better  than  Uaury 
for  lamd.  The  legal  interest  was  then  *  ten  m  the  hundred  ;* 


d.  The  legal  interest  was  t 
t  thirty,  the  fifty,  and  the  I 
pe  of  Usury,  and  the  shaoM 


hut  the  thirty,  the  fifty,  and  the  hundred  for  the  hundred, 
the  gripe  of  Usury,  and  the  shameless  oontrivanoes  of  the 
■oneyUraders,  these  he  would  attribute  to  the  follies  of 
•there,  or  to  his  own  genius. 

This  sage  on  the  wealth  of  nations,  with  hb  pithy  wis- 
diHn,  and  quaint  sagacity,  began  with  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  lived  to  view  his  mortgages,  his  statutes,  and  bis  judg- 
nenu  so  numerous,  that  it  was  observed,  his  papers  would 
have  made  a  good  map  of  England.  A  contemporary 
dramatist,  who  copied  from  life,  has  opened  the  chamber 
of  such  an  Usurer,— perhaps  of  our  Audley. 

*  Here  lay 

A  manor  bound  fest  In  a  skin  of  parchment. 
The  wax  continuing  herd,  the  acres  melting ; 
Here  a  sure  deed  or  eift  fur  a  market-town. 
If  not  recleem'd  this  day.  which  is  not  in 
The  unthrifty  power ;  there  being  scarce  one  shire 
In  Wales  or  England,  where  my  monies  ars  not 
Lent  out  at  usury,  the  certain  hook 
To  draw  In  more.'— Jfoesm^er**  City  Madam. 
This  genius  of  thirty  per-cent  first  had  proved  the  decid- 
ed vigour  of  his  min<(  oy  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his 
hw  studins ;  deprived  of  the  leisure  for  study  through  his 
busy  day,  he  stole  the  hours  from  his  late  nights  and  his 
earfy  mornings ;  and  without  the  means  to  procure  a  law- 
Kbrmry,  he  invented  a  method  to  poesess  one  without  the 
cost;'as  fast  as  he  learned,  he  uught,  and  by  publishing 
some  useful  tracts  on  temporary  occasions,  he  was  enabled 
to  purchase  a  library.    He  appears  never  to  have  read  a 
book  without  its  furnishing  him  some  new  practical  design, 
and  he  probably  studied  too  much  for  his  own  particular 
advantage.    Such  devoted  studies  was  the  way  to  become 
a  lord  chancellor ;     but  the  science  of  the  law  was  here 
■ubordinate  to  that  of  a  money-trader. 

When  yet  but  a  clerk  to  the  Clerk  m  the  Counter,  fire- 
quent  opportunities  occurred  which  Audley  knew  how  to 
improve.  He  became  a  money-trader  as  be  had  become 
a  law-writer,  and  the  fears  and  follies  of  mankind  were  to 
ftirnish  him  with  a  tradmjg  capital.    The  fertility  of  his 

Snitts  appeared  in  expedients  and  in  quick  contrivances, 
e  was  sure  to  be  the  friend  of  all  men  falling  out  He 
took  a  deep  conoetn  in  the  affairs  of  his  master's  clients, 
and  <^en  much  more  than  they  were  aware  of.  No  man 
ao  ready  at  procuring  bail  or  compounding  debts.  This 
was  a  considerable  traffic  then,  as  now.  They  hired 
themselves  out  for  bail,  swore  '^bat  was  required,  and  con- 
trived to  give  <alse  address^.  It  seems  they  dressed 
themselves  out  for  the  occasion :  a  great  seal-ring  flamed 
«n  the  finger,  which,  however  was  pure  copper  gilt,  and 
the7  often  assumed  the  name  of  some  person  ef  good  cred- 
tt.t  Savings,  and  small  presents  for  gratuitous  opimons, 
e  ])*Swes*s  fiuher  hMt  a  manor,  which  was  recovered  by  the 
Widow  of  the  person  who  hsd  sold  it  to  him.  Old  D'Ewes  consl- 
dered  this  Iom  as  a  punishment  for  the  usurious  k>an  of  money ; 
Ihe  (hct  Is,  that  he  had  purchased  thst  manor  with  the  Inierems 
accumulating  torn  the  money  lent  on  IL  Hlf  son  Intreaied 
him  to  give  over  •  the  praolce  of  that  controversial  rin.*    This 


exnression  shows  that  even  in  that  age  there  were  catkmal  po- 
Iklcal  eeonomian.  Mr.  Bentham,  In  his  little  treatise  on  Usu- 
ry, hastaksn  the  Just  views,  clear«Hl  from  the  Indistinct  and 
mriial  ones  so  fongnrevalent.  Collier  has  an  admirable  Es- 
Zf  on  Usury,  voTnl.  It  Is  a  curious  notion  of  Lord  Bscon*s 
that  he  would  have  ioierest  at  a  tower  rats  In  the  country  than 
In  trading  towns,  bscauss  the  merchant  is  bsst  able  lo  afford 

«  See  a  curiow  black-letter  jpamphlet,  *  The  Dfseoverie  of 
As  Knichts  of  the  Po«.  By  E.  8.  l«T.»  The  characura  ssem 
iaalgnMed  by  Che  hiMals  of  their  names. 


often  afterwards  discovered  to  be  very  ialladoin  om*,  st- 
abled him  to  purchase  annuities  of  easy  landholders,  wida 
their  treble  amount  secured  on  their  esutee.  The  inprovi* 
dent  owners,  or  the  careleos  heirs,  were  snon  eacangled 
in  the  usurer^s  nets ;  and,  after  the  receipt  of  a  few  years, 
the  annuity,  by  some  latent  quibble,  or  some  irregulaniy  m 
the  payasents,  usually  ended  in  Audley'a  obiainisig  thn 
treble  fuifeiture.  He  couU  at  all  times  out4nave  a  knave. 
One  of  these  incidents  has  been  preserved.  A  draper,  of 
no  honeet  reputation,  being  arrested  by  a  merchant  fer  a 
debt  of  fOOf,  Audley  bought  the  debt  at  dffi,  for  wbieh  the 
draper  immediately  offerM  him  601,  But  Aodley  would 
not  conaent,  unless  the  draper  indulged  a  sudden  whim  of 
his  own :  this  was  a  formal  coatract,  that  the  draper  aiioald 
pay  within  twenty  years,  upon  twenty  certain  days,  a  peonv 
doubled.  A  knave,  in  baste  to  sign,  is  no  calculator ;  aad. 
as  the  contemporary  dramatist  describes  one  of  the  arm 
of  those  dtisens,  one  partof  whose  business  was 

<  To  swear  and  break:  they  all  grow  rich  by  bccaktaiff!* 
the  draper  eageriy  compounded.  He  afterwards '  grew 
rich.*  Audley,  ailently  watchin|(  hie  victim,  withto  two 
years,  claims  his  doubled  peames,  every  moa«h  during 
twenty  jnontha.  The  pennies  had  nowgrown  up  to  poaida. 
The  knave  perceived  the  trick,  and  preferred  paying  the  Ibr- 
re  of  his  bond  for  60(M,  rather  than  to  receive  the  i 


feiture  < 

in  the 

last  descendant  of  SbOOT,  which  woukf  have  ckieed  with  the 
draper's  shop.  The  mvenfive  genius  of  Audley  ra-glit 
have  illustrated  that  popular  tract  of  his  own  tinioa,Peacb- 
am's  *  Worth  of  a  Penny ;'  a  gentlenuuB  who,  having 
scarcely  one  left,  consoled  himself  by  detailing  the  numercsis 
comforts  of  life  it  might  procure  in  the  days  of  ChaHee  II. 
Such  petty  enterprizes  at  length  assumed  a  deeper  cast 
of  interest.  He  formed  teroporarypartnerships  with  the 
stewards  of  country  gentlemen.  They  underlet  estalcs 
which  they  liad  to  manage;  and,  anticipating  the  owner's 
necessities,  the  estates  in  due  time  became  cheap  purchaaee 
for  Audley  and  the  stewards.  He  usually  conirived  to 
nrnke  the  wood  pay  for  the  land,  which  he  called  <  amking 
the  feathers  pay  for  the  gooae.'  He  had,  however,  socfa  a 
tenderness  of  conscience  for  his  victim,  that,  having  pluck- 
ed the  Uve  feathers  before  he  sent  the  unfledged  goone  on 
the  common,  he  would  bestow  a  gratuitoua  lecture  in 
his  own  science — teaching  the  art  m*  making  them  grow 
again,  by  showing  how  to  raise  rhe  remaining  rents. 
Audley  thus  made  the  tenant  furnish  M  once  the  means  to 
satisfy  bis  own  ripacily,  and  his  empbyei's  nocessiiies. 
His  avarice  was  not  working  by  a  blind,  but  on  an  enlifhw 
ened  principle  \  for  he  was  only  enabling  the  landlord  is 
obtain  what  the  tenant,  with  due  industry,  couU  afford  la 
give.  Adam  Smith  might  have  delivered  himaelf  in  the 
language  of  old  Audley,  so  just  was  his  standard  of  the 
value  d"  rents.  *  Under  an  easy  landlord,'  amid  Aodlev, 
*  a  tenant  seldom  thrives ;  eontentmg  himself  to  make  tne 
just  measure  of  his  rents,  and  not  labouring  for  any  ear^ 
plusage  of  estate.  Under  a  hard  one,  the  tenant  revenges 
himself  upon  the  land,  and  runa  away  whh  the  rent.  I 
would  raise  my  rents  to  the  present  price  of  all  oommodU 
ties ;  for  if  we  should  let  our  lands,  as  other  men  have  done 
before  us,  now  other  wares  daily  fo  on  in  price,  we  should 
foil  backward  in  eor  eetates.'  These  azMMM  of  pobiica 
economy  were  discoveries  in  his  day. 

Audivy  knew  mankind  f 
humouro  with  the  versati 
with  the  grave,  he  only  siwig  the  lighto 
lord  borrowing  money  complained  to  Audley  of  hb  exac 
tiona,  his  lordship  exclaimed,  *  What,  do  you  not  intend  tc 
uae  a  conscience  V  *  Tes,  I  intend  hereafter  to  use  it. 
We  monied  people  must  balance  accounts ;  if  you  do  not 
pay  me,  you  cheat  me ;  but»  if  you  do,  then  I  cheat  year 
iordship.'  Audley's  monied  consdenee  balanced  the  risk 
of  his  lordship's  honour,  againsi  the  probability  of  his  own 
rapacioiis  profits.  When  he  resided  in  the  Temple  among 
those  *  pullets  without  feathers,'  as  an  old  writer  describes 
the  brood,  the  good  man  wouM  pule  out  patermd  homilies 
on  improvident  youth,  grieving  that  they,  under  pretenes 
of  *  leamiag  the  law,  only  learnt  to  be  lawleaa^  and  never 
knew  by  their  own  studies  the  process  ef  an  exeeuiioa,  ixl 
it  was  served  oa  themselveo.'  Nor  couM  he  foil  in  his 
prophecy;  for  at  the  BKaneat  that  the  aloie  wna  eadariag 
their  ridicule,  hia  airots  were  aupplviag  them  with  the 
eertam  means  of  verifying  it ;  for,  aa  it  is  quaimly  said,  he 
had  his  dtooymg  as  weD  as  his  dcr^yii^  cenilemen. 

The  arta  practised  by  the  money-lradera  ef  that  time 
have  been  detailed  by  one  ef  ^  town-eatkists  ef  the  age. 


es  in  nis  oay. 

d  practically,  and  stnick  into  tkei 
atility  of  genius :  oracularly  doe* 
stung  the  lighter  nund.    When  i 
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Decker,  ia  hit  <  EnglUh  VilboiM,'  ht»  told  the  morj  ;  we 
■ay  obwrva  how  an  old  story  conuiiiM  mainr  neidMits 
whch  mtj  be  ditcoverad  io  t  nodeni  one.  Tbe  artifice 
^  oovering  liie  unirj  by  a  pretended  purchaae  and  tale  of 
ccftain  wares,  even  now  prmetised,  was  then  at  its  height, 
la  *  Measure  for  Measure'  we  find, 


'Here's  joiins  Ma«er  Rash,  ha*s  in  for  a  commodity  of 
knvD  paper  and  old  gicger,  nine  score  and  ssvenceen  pounds ; 
af  vhkli  da  madt  fire  marks  ready  mmiey ' 


The  eager  *  goU/  for  his  immediate  wantS|  takes  at  an 
miaene  piioe  any  goods  oo  credit,  which  he  immediately 
reaeih  for  leas  than  half  the  cost ;  and  when  despatcn 
pre«Rt,iha  Tsnder  and  tbe  purchaaer  have  been  the  same 
pcTND,  aad  dw  *  brown  paper  and  old  giafer*  merely  no- 
ainal. 

Tile  wMe  diipbyt  a  complete  system  of  dupery,  and 
tbe  Mf^aia  were  graduated.  The  Manner  of  undoing 
GfiKlean  by  takmg  up  of  Commodities,  is  the  title  of  a 


chapter  in  *  English  Yillanies.'    The  *  warren'  is  the  cant 
lens  wbcfa  describes  ibo  whole  party ; 

vonlorexplanaiiQa. 


»  party ;  but  this  requires  a 


It  u  praiwJble  that  rabbit-warrens  were  numerous  about 
ihc  metropoliB,  a  circumstance  which  must  have  multiplied 
(be  poacfaers.  Moffet,  who  wrote  on  diet  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  notices  their  plentiful  supply  *  for  the  poor's 
BMiateaanee.'— 4  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  appel- 
iaiives  liven  to  abarpers,  and  the  terms  of  cheatery  being 
M  famtiiariy  drawn  from  a  rabbit-warren ;  not  that  oven 
n  that  day  these  cant  terms  travelled  far  oat  of  their  own 
cirde:  for  Robert  Greene  mentions  a  trial  in  which  the 
|wl««s,  good  simple  men,  imagined  that  the  coney-catcher 
•I  >)wbtf  was  a  wanrener,  or  one  who  had  the  care  of  a 


chase,  four  disappear.  Then  he  grows  fierce,  and  teaiv 
open  bis  own  jaws  to  suck  blood  from  him  that  is  left. 
Sergeants,  marahalmen,  and  bailiffs,  are  sent  forth,  wb« 


Tbe  east  term  of  *  warren'  included  the  young  conies, 
or  balf  rained  prodigals   of  that  day,  with  the  younger 
brotben  who  had  accomplished  their  ruin  ;  these  naturally 
beided  tofether,  as  the  pigeon  and  the  black-leg  of  thie 
pretest  day.    The  coney-catchers  were  those  who  raised 
a  trade  on  tbeir  neceasities.      To  be  *  conie-catched,'  was 
to  be  ebested.    The  warren  forms  a  combination  alto- 
pther,  to  attract  some  novice,  who  in  csas  or  in  pssse  has 
bis  preieat  means  good,  and  those  to  oome  great ;  he  is 
verr  ^  to  Icam  bow  money  can  be  raised.     The  warren 
web  afrr  a  tesi&tcr  ;*  aund  ihe  nature  of  a  London  tum- 
bler ttaa '  to  hunt  dry-foot,'  in  iliis  manner  :-»*  The  tiun- 
bier  ii  let  looae,  and  runs  snufRng  up  and  down  in  the  shops 
oTnereef],  foldsmithi«,  drapers,  naberdashers,  to  meet 
^b  a  ferret,  that  is  a  citizen  who  is  ready  to  sell  a  com;- 
BKK^ity.'    The  tumbler  in  his  first  course  usually  returned 
is  ii<^ir,  pretending  to  have  out-wearied  himself  bv  hunt- 
*BC.  aid  tweara  that'thr  city  ferrets  are  so  coaped  (that  is, 
bate  their  lips  stitched  up  clns^)  that  he  can't  gc*t  them  to 
<>P^ii  to  po  great  a  sum  as  500/,  which  the  warren  want. 
'  Thn  h4-rb  being  chewed  down  by  tbe  rabbit  suckers, 
i!no«t  kills  their  hearts,      ft  irritates  their  appetite,  and 
tb«y  kecaiy  bid  the  tumbler,  if  he  can't  fasten  on  plate  or 
^b«  <r  silks,  to  lay  hold  of  brown  papir^  Bcarthohmeie 
^*^  hrtc  afrii^s,  or  hob  naiU,     It  hath  been  verily  re- 
ported,' savs  Decker,  *  that  one  gentleman  of  great  hopes 
J»;>k  up  loot  ia  hobby  horses,  and  sold  th'tm  for  SO/;  and 
m  ia  joints  of  mutton,  and  quarters  of  lamb,  reader  roasted 
*^i  sold  them  for  three  pounds.'    Such  commudiiies  were 
^^^  fvsMisfli.-.The  tumbler,  on  his  second  hunt,  trots 
Bp  sod  down  again ;  at  last  lights  on  a  ferrei  that  will 
^ ;  tbe  Barnes  are  given  in  to  a  scrivener,  who  inquires 
«betber  ihey  are  good  men,  and  finds  four  out  of  the  five 
are  wiiMi^haken,  but  the  fifth  is  an  oak  that  can  bear  the 
b^i"f<     Bonds  are  sealed,  commodities  delivered,  and 
tbe  lombler  fetches  his  second  career  ;  and  their  credit 
baTingnhttined  the  purae-nets,  the  wares  must  now  obtain 
Jl^7-*    The  temA/er  now  hums  for  the  rabbit  mtekert, 
UMMe  wbo  bttv  these  ;>«rse  fieCf :  but  the  rabbit  wckert^ 
»««» freater  devib  than  the  ferreta,  for  they  alwa;rs  bid 
riTii  ^  *^^^  many  eiclamations  die  trarreii  is  glad 
uiutbe  seller  should  repurchase  his  osm  commodities  for 
«^  J^«7i  w  thirty  or  fifty  psr  oenl  under  the  cost.  The 
"^  doesnot  finish  till  we  oome  to  the  manner  '  How  the 
**|Tca  IS  spoiled.'    I  shall  transcribe  this  part  of  the  nar- 
^«.iii  the  lively  style  of  this  town-writer.      *Wliile 
T^  **  any  ^rasa  to  nibble  upon,  the  rabbits  are  there ; 
•«  00  the  cold  day  of  repayment,  they  retire  into  their 
**'^;  M  that  when  the  ftrrwt  makes  account  of  Jiot  in 

I      *  *K  tiimbter  wsi  a  soft  of  a  htmtinf  dog.*    Ksrsey*s  New 
world  ofWurda^ 


lie  seeming  at  every  tiomer,  and  with  terrible  paws  haunt 
walk.  The  bird  is  seized  upon  by  these  hawks,  bin 
k>oked  into,  his  wings  broken,  his  lands  made  over 

to  a  stranger.    He  pays  600/,  who  never  had  but40<,  or  Io 


prison ;  or  he  seals  any  bond,  mortgages  any  lordship,  does 
any  thins,  yields  any  thing.  A  liitle  way  in,  be  cares  nol 
how  far  Be  wades;  the  greater  hi*  possessions  are,  tki 
apter  he  is  to  take  up  and  to  be  trusted^— thus  gentlemea 
are  ftrrttted  and  undone !'  It  is  evident  that  tne  whol# 
system  turns  on  the  single  novice ;  those  who  join  him  la 
his  bonds  are  stalking  horses ;  the  whole  was  to  begin  ami 
to  end  with  the  single  individual,  the  great  coney  of  the 
warren.  Such  was  the  nature  of  those  *  commoditieS|' 
to  which  Massingerand  Shakspeare  aJlude,  and  which  the 
modem  dramatist  may  exhibit  in  his  comedy,  and  be  stitt 
sketching  after  life. 

Another  scene,  closely  connected  with  the  present,  will 
complete  the  picture.  The  *  Ordinaries'  or  those  days 
were  Ihe  lounging  places  of  the  men  of  the  town,  and  the 
*ianlaslic  gallants,'  who  herded  together.  Ordmariet 
were  the  *  eichange  for  news,'  the  echoing  places  for  all 
sorts  of  town  ulk :  there  they  might  hear  or  the  last  new 
play  and  poem,  and  the  last  (resh  widow,  who  was  sivbing 
tor  some  knight  to  make  her  a  lady  ;  these  resoru  wers 
attended  also  *  to  save  charges  of  house  keeping.'    Th« 


of  a  peace  of  twenty  years.  But  a  more  striking  feature 
in  these  *  Ordinaricr  showed  itself  as  soon  as  '  the  voyder 
had  cleared  the  table.'  Then  began  *  the  shuffling  and 
cutting  on  one  side,  and  the  bones  rattling  on  the  other.* 
The  'Ord inane,'  in  fact,  was  a  gambfing  house,  like 
those  now  expressively  termed  *  Hells ;'  and  I  doubt  if  the 
present  *  Infernos'  exceeded  the  whole  diablerig  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

In  the  former  scene  of  sharping  Ihey  derived  their  cant 
terms  from  a  rabbit-warren,  but  in  the  present,  their  allu- 
sions pertly  relate  to  an  aviary,  and  truly  the  proverb 
suited  them,  of  *  birds  of  a  fe4iber.'  Those  who  first 
propose  to  sit  down  to  play  are  called  the  leaden ;  the 
ruined  gamesters  are  the  Jorhnuhope  ;  the  great  winner 
is  the  eagle;  a  atsnder-bv,  who  encourages,  nut  little  veii- 
tures  himself,  the  freshly-imported  gallant,  who  is  called 
the  guUf  is  the  I0ood[pecfter  ,*  and  a  monstrous  bird  of  prey, 
who  is  always  hovrring  round  the  table,  is  tl.e  gitu  gro^ 
per,  who,  at  a  pinch,  is  the  benevolent  Audley  of  the 
Ordinary. 

There  was,  besides,  one  ether  character  of  an  original 
cast,  apparently  the  friend  of  none  of  the  party,  and  yet, 
in  fact,  *  the  Atlas  which  supported  the  Ordinarie  on  his 
shoulders;  he  was  sometimes  significantly  called  the 
imnoftor. 

The  guU  is  a  voong  man  whose  father,  a  ciiisen  or 
a  squire,  just  dead,  leaves  him  '  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  ill  ready  money,  besides  some  hundreds  a  year.* 
Scouts  are  sent  out,  and  lie  in  ambush  for  him ;  they  di^ 
cover  what  *  apothecaries'  shop  he  resorts  to  every  morn- 
ing, or  in  what  tobacco  shop  in  Fleet  street  betakes  a  pipe 
oT smoke  in  the  afternoon.'*  Some  sharp  wit  of  tne 
Ordinarie,  a  pleasant  fellow,  whom  Robert  Greene  calls 
*  the  taker  up,'  one  of  universal  conversation,  lures  the 
heir  of  seven  hundred  a  year  to  *  The  Ordinarie.'  A  gvll 
sets  the  whole  aviarv  in  spirits ;  and  Decker  well  descnbes 
the  flutter  of  joy  and  expectation  :  *  The  /seders  maintained 
themselves  brave ;  the  forbm  Asp^t  that  drooped  before, 
doth  now  gallantly  come  on ;  the  eagU  feathers  his  nest ; 
the  woodpecker  picks  up  the  crums;  the  guU-grop^ 
grows  fat  with  good  feedinc;  and  the  gull  himself,  at 
whom  every  one  has  a  pull,  hath  in  the  end  scarce 
feathers  to  keep  his  back  warm.' 

During  the  gulTa  progress  through  Primero  and  Gleek, 
he  wants  for  no  admirable  advice  and  solemn  warnings 
from  two  excellent  friends ;  the  guU  groper,  and  at  length, 
the  impottar.  The  gnU  groper,  who  knows  *  to  half  an 
acre,'  all  his  means,  takes  tlie  g«//,  when  out  of  luck,  to  a 
side-window,  and  in  a  whisper  talks  of  *dice  being  maJe 
of  women's  bones,  which  would  cozen  any  man ;'  but  he 
pours  his  gold  on  the  board  ;  and  a  bond  is  rapturously 

♦  The  usual  resorts  of  the  loungers  of  that  day.  Wine  was 
then  sold  at  the  spoihecartcB ;  and  tobacco  ainoked  In  the 
»»wi».  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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ngned  lor  the  next  quartar>daY.  But  the  guU-gnper,  by 
a  TarietY  flf  expedientSi  avokto  hiving  the  hood  duty  dii- 
charged;  ho  contrives  to  get  a  judgment,  "and  a  aerjcant 
with  lua  mace  procures  ln«  fonoiiure  of  the  bond ;  the 
treble  value.  But  the  *  impoetor*  has  none  of  the  milki- 
■eee  of  the  *  gmll-groper,* — he  looks  for  no  favour  under 
heaven  from  any  man ;  be  is  Muff  with  all  the  Ordinarv ; 
he  Bpitf  at  random :  gingles  his  spurs  iatoai^  man's  cloak ; 
■ad  his  *  humour  is,  to  oe  a  devil  of  a  dare-all.  All  fear 
him  as  the  tyrant  thej  must  obev.  The  tender  guU  trem- 
bles, and  a<imk«s  his  vakwr.  At  length  the  devil  hp  fear- 
ad  becomes  his  champion ;  and  the  poor  g^tUt  proud  of  his 
intimacy,  hkles  himself  under  ibis  etigUt  wings. 

The  mipoetor  siu  close  by  his  elbow,  takes  a  partner^ 
■hip  in  bis  game,  furnishes  the  stakes  when  out  of  luck,  and 
■1  truth,  does  not  care  how  fast  the  guU  loses ;  for  a  twirl 
nfhis  mustacbio,  a  till  of  his  nose,  or  a  wink  of  bis  eye. 
drives  all  the  losses  of  the  gull  into  the  profits  of  the  grand 
confederacy  at  the  Ordinary.  And  when  the  impostor  has 
fiMght  the  gull's  quarrels  many  a  time^  at  last  he  kicks  up 
the  table ;  and  the  guU  sinks  himself  mto  the  class  of  the 
fi>rlom-hope ,  he  lives  at  the  mercy  of  bis  latciriends  the 
gullFgroper  and  the  impoitor,  who  tend  him  out  to  lure  some 
tender  bird  in  feather* 

Such  were  the  keUt  of  our  ancestors,  from  which  our 
worthies  might  take  a  lesson ;  and  the  *  warren'  in  which 
the  Audleya  were  the  oonie-catchera. 

But  to  return  to  our  Audley ;  this  philosophical  usurer 
never  pressed  hard  for  his  debts ;  like  die  fowler,  he  never 
■hook  his  nets  lest  he  micht  startle,  satisfied  to  have  them, 
without  appearing  to  hoM  them.  With  great  fondness  he 
eompared  Bis  *  bonds  to  infants,  which  battle  best  by  sleep- 
ing.'^ To  battle  is  to  be  nourished,  a  term  still  reUined  at 
the  Uttivenity  of  Oxford.  His  familiar  companions  were 
all  subordinate  actors  in  the  great  piece  he  was  performing; 
he  too  had  his  part  in  the  scene.  When  not  taken  by  sur^ 
prise,  on  Lis  table  usually  lay  open  a  great  Bible,  with 
Bishop  Andrews's  folio  Sermoiks,  which  often  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  railing  at  the  covetousness  of  the  dergv ! 
declaring  tneir  religion  Was  *  a  mere  preach,'  and  that  *  ine 
time  would  never  be  well  till  we  .had  Queen  Elixabeth's 
Protestants  again  in  fashion.'  He  was  aware  of  all  the 
evils  arising  out  of  a  population  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  dreaded  an  inundation  of  men,  spreaifiag  like 
the  spawn  of  a  cod.  Hence  he  considered  marriage,  with 
a  modem  political  economist,  as  very  dangerous ;  bitteriv 
censuring  the  clergy,  whose  children,  he  said,  never  thrived, 
and  whose  wulows  were  left  destitute.  An  apostolical 
life,  according  to  Audley,  reouired  only  books,  meat,  and 
drink,  to  be  had  for  fifly  pounds  a  year  f  Celibacy,  volun- 
tary poverty,  and  all  the  mortilicaiions  of  a  primitive 
Christian,  were  the  virtues  practised  by  thb  puritan  among 


ey  bags. 

Yet  Audley'swas  that  worldly  wisdom  which  derives 
all  its  strength  from  the  weakneiises  of  mankind.  Every 
thing  was  to  be  obtained  by  stratasem,  and  it  was  his 
BMxim,  that  to  grasp  our  object  the  faster,  we  must  go  a 
little  round  about  it.  His  life  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
intricacies  and  mysteries,  using  indirect  means  in  all 
things ;  but  if  be  walked  in  a  labyrinth,  it  was  to  bewilder 
others ;  for  the  clue  was  still  m  his  own  hand :  all  he 
■ought  was  that  his  designs  should  not  be  discovered  hy 
his  actions.  His  word«  i^e  are  told,  was  his  bond;  his 
hour  was  punctual ;  and  his  opinions  were  compressed  and 
weighty:  but  if  he  was  true  to  his  bond-word,  it  was  only 
a  part  of  the  system  to  give  facility  to  the  carrying  on  of 
his  trade,  for  he  was  not  strict  to  his  honour  ;  the  pride  of 
victory,  as  well  as  the  passion  for  acquisition,  combined  in 
the  character  of  Audley,  as  in  more  tremendous  conque- 
fors.  His  partners  dreaded  the  eOects  of  his  law.librar]r, 
and  usually  relinquished  a  claim  rather  than  stsnd  a  suit 
•gainst  a  latent  quibble.  When  one  menaced  him  by 
■bowing  some  money-baes,  which  he  had  resolved  to  empty 
fai  law  against  him,  Aiioley,  then  in  office  in  the  court  of 
wards,  with  a  sarcastic  grin,  asked  *  Whether  the  bags 
bad  any  bottom  T  *  Ay  .^replied  the  exulting  possessor, 
striking  them.  *  In  that  case  I  care  not,'  retorted  the  cy- 
■ical  oflicer  of  the  court  of  wards ;  *  for  in  this  court  I 
Imve  a  constant  spring;  and  I  cannot  spend  in  other 
courts  more  than  I  gain  in  this.'  He  had  at  once  the  mean- 
Mss  which  woukl  evade  the  law,  and  the  sp 
resist  it. 


» spirit  which  could 


reserved  for  'Doke  Humphrey  and  his  guests/  ho 
turn  into  that  part  caUed  *  The  Usurer's  Alley/  to 
*  Thirty  m  the  bundredt'  Aod  at  length  was 
nchase  his  oflioe  at  that  remarkable  institBti 


to  I 

court  of  wards.    The  eutir^  fortunes  of  those  whowi 

DOW  call  wards  in  chancery  were  in  the  bands,  and  oliess 

submitted  to  the  aru  or  the  tyranny  of  the  oAcerscf  iksm 

court. 

When  Audley  was  asked  the  value  of  ih»  new  ofios 
he  replied,  that  *  It  might  be  worth  soom  thonsands  o 
pounds  to  him  who  after  his  death  wooM  instantly  fo  tm 
heaven;  twice  as  much  to  him  who  wouMgo  toporgmuirj  « 
and  nobody  knows  what  to  him  who  woidd  adveatnro  to  {• 
to  bell.'  Such  was  the  pious  casuistry  of  a  wuty  Usorcr. 
Whether  he  undertook  this  last  adventure,  for  his  four  bta^ 
dred  thousand  pounds,  how  can  a  sceptical  biographer  de- 
cide? Apdley  seems  ever  to  have  been  weak,  when  temp* 
tation  was  strong. 

Some  saving  qualities,  however,  were  mixed  wiih  tli* 
vicious  ones  he  liked  the  best.    Another 


diTtdcd 
dominion  with  the  sovereign  one :  Audley^s  stronnst  ias- 
pressioDs  of  character  were  cast  m  the  oM  lawUibrary  of 
bis  youth,  and  the  pride  of  legal  reputation  was  not  inletior 
insuengtbto  t^e  rage  for  money.  If  in  the  *eaast  of 
wards'  he  pounced  on  incumbrances  which  lay  on  estates, 
and  prowled  about  to  discover  the  craving  wants  of  ihrv 
owners,  it  appears  that  he  also  received  uberal  fees  fhm 
the  relatives  of  young  heirs,  to  protect  them  from  the  rapa- 
city of  some  great  persons,  but  who  coukl  not  certainly 
exceed  Audley  in  subtilty.  He  was  an  admiraUo  lawjer, 
for  ho  was  not  satisfied  with  htmmg  but  csmnMn^  his 
clients  ;  which  he  called  *  pinching  the  cause  where  ho 
perceived  it  was  foundered/  He  made  two  ohcenations 
on  clients  and  lawyers,  which  have  not  lost  their  poignatacy. 
'  Many  clients,  in  telling  their  case,  rather  plead  than  re» 
late  it,  so  that  the  advocate  heareth  not  the  tme  state  of  ir, 
till  opened  by  the  adverse  party.  Boom  lawyers  seens  to 
keep  an  assuranco-olBce  in  their  charbsrs,  and  will  wai^ 
rant  any  cause  brought  unto  them,  knowing  that  if  thcj 
fail,  they  lose  nothing  but  what  was  lost  long  since,  their 
credit.' 

The  career  of  Audley's  ambition  closed  with  the  cxtme- 
tion  of  the  <  court  of  wards,'  by  which  he  incnrred  the  loss 
of  above  M00,000.    On  that  occasion  he  oboerred  that 


The  genius  of  Audley  had  crept  out  of  the  purlieus  of 
temple ;  and  having  often  saun- 


The  genius  of  Audley  had  crvf 
OuikibaD,  and  entered  the  temple ; 
lored  at  « PowlesP  down  the  great  | 


His  ordinary  losses  were  as  the  shaving  of  his  beard, 
which  only  grew  the  foster  by  them ;  but  the  loss  of  this 
plape  was  like  the  cuttiqg  off  of  a  member,  which  was  trr^ 
coverable.'  The  hoanr  Usurer  pined  at  the  decline  of  his 
genius,  discoursed  on  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  hinted  at 
retreat.  A  facetious  friend  told  him  a  story  of  an  old  rat, 
who  having  acquainted  the  young  rats  that  he  wooki  at 
lengtli  retire  to  his  hole,  desinns  none  to  come  near  him, 
their  curioeity,  after  some  days,  Ted  them  to  venture  to  look 
into  the  hole ;  and  there  they  discovered  the  old  rat  sit- 
ting in  the  midst  of  a  rich  parmesan  cheese.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  loss  of  the  last  /.100,000  disturbed  hit  " 
tion,  for  he  did  not  long  survive  his  court  of  wards. 
Such  was  this  man,  converting  wisdom  into  c 
invention  into  trickery,  and  wit  into  cynicism.  Engagwl 
in  no  honourable  cause,  he  however  showed  a  mind  resolv- 
ed, making  plain  the  crooked  and  involved  path  he  trod. 
SuMUnt  ti.  obtUntf  to  bear  and  to  forbear,  was  the  peat 
principle  of  Epictetus,  and  our  moneyed  Stoic  bore  all  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  living  smibngly,  while  be  forbore 
all  the  consolations  of  our  common  nature  to  obtain  his  end. 
He  died  in  unblest  celibacy.— And  thus  he  received  the 
curses  of  the  living  for  his  rapine,  while  the  stranger  who 
grasped  the  million  he  had  raked  together  owed  him  no 
gratitude  at  hb  death* 

CHIDIOCK  TITCBBOVaHX. 

In  this  volume  I  have  drawn  a  picture  of  a  Jowisb  hi»> 
tory  in  our  country ;  the  present  is  a  companion-pieet,  en- 
hibiting  a  Roman  Cathdic  one. 

The  domestic  history  of  our  country  awakens  our  feel- 


ings far  more  than  the  public.  In  the  one.  we  reeogniis 
ourselves  as  men ;  in  the  other,  we  are  notning  but  |M)litv 
>.  The  domestic  history  is,  indeed,  entirely  involved 
B  fate  of  the  public;  and  our  opinions  are  rmlated  ao 
ng  to  the  different  countries,  and  by  the  different  ages 


cians. 

in  the  f 

cording  i  .         .  ., 

we  live  in :  yet  systems  of  politics,  and  modes  d  foiih  ar« 

for  the  individual,  but  the  chance  occurrences  of  hmnan  fife, 

usually  found  in  the  cradle,  and  laid  in  the  grave :  it  is  only 

the  herd  of  mankind,  or  their  designing  leaders,  who  liriit 
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B ■iniggiMor,  periimpty  whMi  they  have  qm»» 
ad,«aiioiiriMvt«areealai,  wepereeive  the  eternal  force  of 
■aturv  acting  on  hmnamty :  then  the  heroic  virtnee  and 
prtvBto  nSecings  oTpefsens  eogaeed  in  an  opposite  cauee, 
and  adiag  on  different  prind^tee  Uian  oar  own,  appeal  to 
our  sjnpathj,  and  even  excite  oar  admiration.  A  phil- 
oaopoer,  bora  a  Catholic,  ateoredly  ooald  commemorate 
naany  a  pnthetae  history  of  some  heroic  Hagaenot ;  while 
we,  with  tfaia  same  feehnj  in  oar  heart,  discover  a  roman> 
tic  and  chsvalrotts  band  of  Catholics. 

CniNocK  TiTCBBoonim  is  a  name  which  appears  m 
the  oonanncy  of  Anthony  Babingtoo  against  Elisabeth ; 
and  the  hiRary  of  this  accomplisbM  young  man  may  enter 
mto  the  romance  of  real  life.  Having  discovered  two  tn- 
U  listing  domestic  documents  relative  to  him,  I  am  desiiw 
ous  of  preserving  a  name  and  a  character,  which  have 
socb  dams  on  oar  sympathy. 

There  is  an  interesung  histoncal  novel,  entitled  <  The 
Jemam,*  whose  story  is  Ibunded  on  this  conspiracy ;  remark- 
able for  beang  the  prodnctiaa  of  a  lady,  without,  if  I  recol- 
lect rigliily,  a  single  adventure  of  love.  Of  the  fourteen 
cfaaracmn  implicated  in  this  conspiracy,  few  were  of  the 
stamp  of  men  ordinarily  engssed  in  auk  assassinations. 
Hane  has  told  the  story  wiu  his  usual  grace ;  the  fuller 
oarrative  may  be  found  in  Caradon  ;  but  the  tale  may  yet 
receive,  from  the  character  of  Chidiocx  TiTCHBOuairE, 
a  more  imeresting  dose. 

Some  youths,  worthy  of  ranlung  with  the  heroes,  rather 
diao  with  the  traitors  of  Bngland^  had  been  practised  on 
by  the  subtilty  of  Ballard,   a  disguiM  Jesuit  of  great 


of  a  pobtical  Jesiat  he  fi>and  himsdf  entrapped  in  the 
note  of  that  nmre  crafty  one,  the  great  Walsinsfaam.  Bal- 
lard had  opened  himself  to  Babington,  acathdic ;  a  vouth 
of  large  Ibrtnne,  the  graces  of  whose  person  were  only  in- 
Cerior  to  hie  mind.  ^  his  travels,  his  generous  temper  had 
beeo  tonched  by  some  confidentiBl  friends  of  the  Scottish 
Mary ;  and  the  youth,  susceptible  of  ambition,  had  been 
recomnicnded  to  that  queen  ;  and  u  intercourse  of  letters 
took  plaoe,  which  seemed  as  deeply  tinctured  with  love  as 
wicb  kiyalty.  The  intimates  of  Babington  were  youths  of 
oooseual  tenqiers  and  studies ;  and  in  ueir  exalted  imagi- 
natioas,  they  could  only  view  in  the  imprisoned  Mary  of 
Soollattl  a  sovereign,  a  saint,  and  a  woman.  But  friend- 
ship, the  roost  tender,  if  not  the  most  sublime  ever  record- 
ed, wcvailed  among  this  band  of  self-devoted  victims ;  and 
the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  antiquity  were  here  oui-num- 
bered. 

But  these  conspirators  were  surely  more  adapted  for 
loren  than  for  politicians.  The  most  romantic  incidents 
are  interwoven  in  this  dark  conspiracy.  Some  of  the  let- 
ters to  Mary  were  conveyed  by  a  secret  messenger,  one 
in  the  pay  of  Walsinf  ham ;  others  were  lodged  in  a 
caacealetl  (rface  covered  by  a  loosened  stone,  in  the  wall 
of  the  qneen*s  prison.  All  were  transcribed  by  Waliing- 
ham  before  they  reached  Mary.  Even  the  spies  of  that 
singular  statesman  were  the  companions,  or  the  servants, 
of  the  archeonspiralor  Ballard ;  for  the  minister  seems 
cn!y  to  have  humoured  his  taste  in  assisting  him  through 
this  extravagant  plot.  Yet,  as  if  a  plot  of  so  loose  a  tex- 
ture was  not  quite  perilous,  the  extraordinary  incident  of 
a  picture  representing  the  secret  conspirators  in  person, 


that  the  imprisoned  queen  might  thus  have  some  kind  of 
personal  acqttaintan<;e  with  them.    There  was,  at  least, 
as  noeh  of  chivalry  as  of  Machiavelism  in  this  conspiracv. 
This  verv  picture,  before  it  was  delivered  to  Mary,  tne 
sdMile  Walsiagham  had  copied,  to  exhibit  to  Elisabeth 
the  &ces  of  her  secret  enemies.    Hoobraken  in  his  por- 
trait of  Walsingham  has  introduced  in  the  vienette  the  in- 
cident of  this  picture  being  shown  to  Elizabeth  ;  adrcum- 
itanee  happily  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  this  crafty 
and  vigilant  statesman.    Camden  telb  us  that  Babington 
had  first  inscribed  beneath  the  picture  of  this  verse : 
•  Hi  miU  SUM  comitM,  qoos  loss  periculsr  dueunL* 
These  ate  my  companions,  whom  the  same  dangeisiead. 
Bet  as  ihk  verse  was  considered  b^  some  of  le«  heated 
9  open  and  mteUigiUe,  they  put  one  more 

<  Qoorsnffl  hoc  alloproperaiitibtis  ?> 
MS  tbfaigs  10  msn  haateaing  to  another 


havn 


This  axtraordoiarr  eoDection  of  peraooages  must 
occasioned  many  aianns  to  Eliiaheth,  whenever  any 
stranger  al^proaclied  her ;  till  the  conspiracy  was  soffered 
to  be  silenUy  matured  sufficiently  to  be  ended.    Once  sha 


erected 

had  no    _  .     , 

not  I  fairiy  guarded ;'  exdaimed  Elisabeth. 

It  is  in  the  progress  of  the  trial  that  the  history  and  tba 
feelings  of  these  wondrous  youths  appear.  In  those  times, 
when  the  government  of  the  country  yet  fdt  itself  unsettled, 
and  mercy  did  not  nt  in  the  jndgment-eeat,  even  one  of 
the  judges  couU  not  refVain  from  being  afTeded  at  the  pr«» 
sence  of  so  gallant  a  band  as  the  prisoners  at  the  bar : 
<  Oh  Ballard,  Balhird!'  the  judge  exdaimed,  •  what  hast 
thou  done?  a  sort*  of  brave  youths,  otherwiso  endued 
with  good  gifls,  by  thy  inducement  hast  thou  brought  to 
thei^  utter  destruction  and  confusion.'  The  Jesuit  him* 
self  commands  our  respect,  althoagh  we  refuse  him  oiv 
esteem;  for  he  felt  some  compunction  at  the  tragical  ex^ 
cations  which  were  to  follow,  and  <  wished  all  the  Mama 
might  rest  on  bun,  could  the  sheddug  of  hia  blood  be  tha 
mving  of  Babington's  life  ? 

When  this  romantic  band  of  friends  were  called  on  for 
their  defence,  i 
tion  appeared: 
to  mve  nis  friend, 
for  I 


haughty  and  ambitious  mind  of  Antbuny  Babington  would 
be  Uie  destruction  of  himself  and  his  friends;'  neverthe* 
less  he  was  willing  to  die  with  them!  Anoiher,  to  witln 
draw,  if  possible,  one  of  these  noble  youths  from  the  con* 
spiracy,  although  he  had  broken  off  housekeeping,  said,  to 
employ  his  own  language,  *  I  called  back  my  servanto 
again  tofsther,  and  began  to  keep  house  agam  mora 
freshly  than  ever  I  did,  only  because  I  was  wedry  to  sea 
Tom  Salisbury  straggling,  and  willing  to  keep  him  abouC 
home.'  Having  attempted  to  secrete  his  friend,  this  gen- 
tleman observed,  '  I  am  condemned,  because  I  suflweo 
Salisbury  to  escape,  when  I  knew  he  was  one  of  the  co»> 
spirators.  My  ease  is  hard  and  lamentable;  eidier  ta 
betray  my  friend  whom  I  k>ve  as  myself,  and  to  discover 
Tom  Saliabury,  the  best  man  in  my  country,  of  whom  I 
only  made  choice ;  or  else  to  break  my  allegiance  to  my 
sovereign,  and  to  undo  myself  and  my  posterity  for  ever. 
Whatever  the  politicd  casubt  may  detarm'me  on  this  case 
the  social  behig  carries  his  own  manual  in  the  heart.  Tha 
principle  of  the  greatest  of  republics  was  to  suffer  nothing  to 
exist  in  competatioo  with  iu  own  ambition ;  bat  the  Roman 
history  is  a  history  without  fathers  and  brothers !— An- 
other of  the  conspirators  replied,  •  For  flying  away  with 
my  friend,  I  fulfilled  the  part  of  a  friend.'  When  thejudga 
observed  that,  to  perform  his  friendship,  he  had  broken  h». 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign ;  he  bowed  his  head  and  co» 
fessed,  *  Therein  I  have  offended.'— Another,  asked  why 
he  had  fled  into  the  woods,  where  he  was  discovered  among 
some  of  the  conspirators,  proudly,  or  tanderly,  replied,^ 
» For  company !'  .      .^    .  .     . 

When  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  passed,  then 
broke  forth  among  this  noble  band  that  spim  of  honour, 
which  sorely  had  never  been  witnessed  at  the  bar  among 
so  many  criminals.  Their  great  minda  aeemed  to  have 
reconciled  tliem  to  the  mostbaibarous  of  deaths ;  but  as 
their  estates  as  Uraitors  might  be  forfeited  to  the  queea^ 
their  sole  anxiety  was  now  Tor  their  family  and  their  credW 
tors.  One  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  recommends  to  her 
majesty's  protection  a  beloved  wife ;  another  a  destitute 
sister ;  but  not  among  the  least  urgent  of  their  supplier 
tions,  was  one  that  their  creditors  might  not  be  injured  b^ 
their  untimely  end.  The  statement  of  their  afiairs  »  curi- 
ous and  simple.  *  If  mercy  he  not  to  be  had,'  exclaimed 
one,  »  I  beseech  you,  my  good  terds,  this;  I  owe  soma 
sums  of  money,  but  not  very  mueh,  and  I  have  more  owing 
to  me ;  I  beseech  that  my  debta  may  be  paid  with  that 
which  is  owing  to  me.'  Another  prayed  for  a  pardon; 
the  judge  comiilimentMl  him,  that  <  he  was  one  who  migbT . 
have  done  gond  service  to  his  country;'  but  declares  ha 
cannot  obtain  it—*  Then,'  said  Ihn  prisoner,  •  I  beseech 
that  six  angels,  which  such  an  one  hath  of  mine,  smy  be 
delivered  to  my  brother  to  pay  my  debts.— ^  How  smeh 

♦  Tbtowonihasbeenexpishiedby^r  O^jrdlnhtaJoBWi 
VOL  i,  p.  89,  as  msaning  a  oompaoy  >  Uidcha  ssnss  hsResa 
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an  tliy  debts  7*  denuMled  the  judge.  He  iMPered, 
•  The  Mune  nx  an^eb  wiU  diechar^e  it.' 

That  noching  ought  be  weating  to  complete  the  catte- 
Iraph*  of  their  ted  slory,  our  •jropathy  muat  aooompaoj 
llieni  to  their  tragical  end,  and  to  their  iaet  words.  Theso 
heroie  yet  affectionate  youths  had  a  trial  there,  intolerable 
to  their  social  reelings.  The  terrific  process  of  executing 
traitors  was  the  remains  of  feudal  banartsm,  and  has  only 
been  abolished  veiy  reoently.  I  must  not  refrain  from 
painting  this  scene  of  blood ;  the  duty  of  an  historian  muat 
oe  severer  than  his  taste,  and  I  record  in  the  note  ascene 
«f  this  nature.*  The  present  one  was  full  of  horrors. 
Ballard  was  fint  ezeeuted^and  snatched  alive  from  the 
gallows  to  be  embuwelled :  Babington  looked  on  with  an 
undaunted  conntenanoe,  steadily  gasing  on  that  variety  of 
tortures  which  he  himself  was  in  a  moment  to  |>ass  through ; 
the  others  averted  their  faces,  fervently  prayinc.  When 
the  executioner  began  his  tremendous  omce  on  BabinglOB, 
the  spirit  of  this  haughtv  and  heroic  man  cried  out  amidst 
the  Mony*  Pvm  mikt,  Domuu  Jmt !  Spare  me  Lord 
Jesus !  There  were  two  days  of  execution ,-  it  was  on  the 
first  that  the  noblest  of  these  youths  suffered ;  and  the 
pity  which  such  criminals  had  excited  among  the  speciators 
evidently  weakened  the  sense  of  their  political  cnme ;  the 
solemnity,  not  the  barbarity  of  the  punishment  affects  the 
populace  with  right  feelings.  Elizabeth,  an  enlightened 
politician,  commanded  that  on  the  second  day  the  odious 
oart  of  the  sentence  against  traitors  should  not  commence 
JU  after  their  death. 

One  of  these  genenti  adoletemtu&f  youths  of  generous 
blood,  was  Chidiock  TircHBOVurn,  of  Southampton, 
the  more  intimate  friend  of  Babington.    He  had  refused 


to  connect  himself  with  the  asssssination  of  Elizabeth, 
but  his  reluctant  consent  was  inferred  from  his  silence. 
His  address  to  the  populace  breathes  all  the  carelessness 
•f  bfe,  in  one  who  knew  all  iu. value.  Proud  of  his  an- 
cient descent  from  a  family  which  had  existed  before  the 
Cooouest,  till  now  without  a  stain,  he  paints  the  ihoughb- 
less  happinem  of  his  days  with  his  beloved  friend,  when 
any  object  rather  than  matters  of  state  engaged  their  pur^ 
■aits  ;  the  hours  of  mbery  were  only  first  known  the  dav 
fte  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  How  feelingly  he  passes 
Into  the  domestic  scene,  amidst  his  wife,  his  child,  and 
'm*  sisters !  and  even  his  servants !  Well  might  he  cry, 
more  in  tenderness  than  in  reproach,  *  Friendship  hath 
brought  me  to  this!' 

*  Countrymen,  and  my  dear  friends,  you  expect  I  should 
■peak  something ;  I  am  a  bad  orator,  and  my  text  is  worse : 
It  were  in  vain  to  enter  into  the  disoounie  of  the  whole 
matter  for  which  I  am  brought  hither,  for  that  it  hath  been 
revealed  heretofore;  let  me  be  a  warning  to  all  voung 
tentlemen.  especialhr  gmeromM  adoUteentulu,  I  Kad  a 
friend,  and  a  dear  friend,  of  wnom  I  made  no  small  ac- 
count, tohtm  fritndaidp  hath  brought  me  tothU;  he  told 

*  Let  not  the  delicate  femaTe  start  from  the  revoking  scene, 
nor  censure  the  writer,  since  that  writer  Is  a  woman— fluppr«e«- 
inf  her  own  ajrony,  as  she  supported  on  her  lap  ihe  head  ofthe 
miserable  sufferer.  This  account  was  drawn  up  by  Mrs. 
£lizabe(h  Willoughby  a  Catholic  lady,  wlio,  amidst  the  hor- 
rid execution,  could  still  her  own  teelinge  In  the  attempt  to 
soften  those  of  the  vfciim:  she  was  a  heroine,  with  a  tender 
hearL 

The  subject  was  one  ofthe  executed  Jesuits,  Hugh  Oreen, 
who  often  went  by  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Brooks,  according 
to  the  custom  of  these  peopki,  who  diagutsed  themselves  by 
doable  names ;  be  suffered  in  1642 :  and  this  narrative  is  uken 
from  the  curious  and  scarce  folios  of  Dodd,  a  Catbolte  Church 
History  of  England. 

*  The  hangman,  either  through  unskilfulness,  or  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  presence  of  mind,  had  so  ill.performed  his  first 
duty  of  hanging  him,  that  when  he  was  cm  down  he  was  per- 
fectly  sensible,  and  able  to  sit  upright  upon  the  ground,  view- 
ing the  crowd  that  stood  about  him.  The  person  who  under, 
took  to  quarter  him  was  one  Barefoot,  a  barber,  who,  being 
very  timorous  when  he  found  he  was  to  attack  a  living  man,  h 
was  near  half  an  hour  before  the  sufferer  was  rendered  entirely 
Inaensible  of  pain.  The  mob  pulled  at  the  rope,  and  threw  the 
Jesuit  on  hie  back.  Then  thel)arber  immediately  fell  to  work, 
ripped  up  bis  belly,  and  laid  the  lisps  of  skin  on  both  sides ; 
the  jioor  gentlemen  being  so  present  to  himself  as  to  mske  the 
Jgn  ofthe  cross  wkh  one  hand.  During  this  operation.  Mis. 
ElizAbeth  Wllloughby  (the  writer  of  this)  kneeled  st  the  Je- 
sait>s  head,  and  held  h  fast  beneath  her  hands.  His  face  was 
covered  with  a  thk:k  sweat ;  the  blood  issued  from  his  mouth, 
ears,  and  eyes,  and  hia  forehead  burnt  with  so  much  heat,  that 
rhe  assures  us  she  could  scarce  endure  her  hand  upon  H.  The 
barber  wss  atill  under  a  great  conetematiun.*— But  I  stop  my 
pan  amidst  these  circumstantial  honron. 


me  the  whole  inatter,  I  cannot  deny,  as  they  hnd  hid  it 
down  to  be  done ;  but  I  always  thought  it  unpions,  aaad 
denied  to  be  a  df«ler  in  it  ^  but  the  regard  of  my  fiii  nd 
caused  me  to  be  a  man  m  whom  the  old  proveib  wmav 
verified',  I  was  silent,  and  ai>  consented.  Before  tlasa 
thing  chanced,  we  lived  together  in  moet  flrwrishiM  e»» 
tate :  Of  whom  went  report  in  the  Strwud,  Fled  i 
and  elsewhere,  about  London^  bat  of  . 
Titehbaurm?  No  threshold  was  of  fosoa  to  brave  omr 
entry.  Thus  we  lived,  and  wanted  nothing  we  coaM  wiala 
for ;  and  Qod  knows  what  leaa  in  my  head  than  amOmm 
•f  state.  Now  give  me  leave  lo  declare  the  ■iienriM  K 
auatained  after  I  was  acquainted  with  the  action, 
I  mav  justlv  compare  my  estate  to  that  of  AdsLoa'a, 
could  not  aVsuin  one  tAnur  ybrftiddsii,  to  eByoy  aJl  < 

things  the  world  ooiUd  afford :  the  terror  of  coasd 

awaited  me.  After  I  considered  the  dangers  whereinio  1 
was  fallen,  I  went  to  Sir  John  Peters  in  Easex,  and  ap- 
pointed my  horses  shouM  meet  me  at  London,  iatsad' 

to  go  down  into  the  country.    I  came  to  L01MI9B,  1 

then  heard  that  all  was  bewrayed ;  whowipon,  like  Adan^ 
we  fled  into  the  woods  to  hide  ourselves.  My  dear 
countrymen,  my  sorrows  may  be  your  joy.  yet  mx  your 
smiles  with  tears,  and  pitv  my  case;  lorn  deaeimdadfTmm 
a  koum^frmn  boo  hundred  yean  btfore  the  Comeat,  ius«r 
eimned  till  thie  my  mitfcrtune.  I  haee  a  mje  and  earn 
child;  my  wife  Agnee,  my  dear  viife,  and  ther^a  nw  grw^ 
— «u2  mm  eiatere  left  in  my  hand^^mypear  aervante,  ikmem, 
their  maeter  being  taken^  were  diapenedi  for  all  wkkh  I  d» 
meet  heartily  grieve,  I  expected  some  favour,  tho^  I  do- 
served  nothi  ■  -•  .  .  - 
in  some  sort 
seeing  I  have 
hope  to  enjoy.' 

TItchboume  had  addressed  a  letter  to  hia  '  6eer  wifa 
Agnes,'  the  night  before^e  suffered,  which  I  discovered 
among  the  Harleiai 


img  less,  that  tne  remainder  of  my  years  mi^lil 
t  nave  recompensed  my  former  guilt ;  which 
ve  missed,  let  me  now  meditate  on  the  joya  I 


leian  MS8,*    It  overflows  with  the  1 

natural  feeling,  and  contains  some  touches  of  expressioa, 
all  sweetness  and  tenderness,  which  mark  the  Shaka- 
pearean  mrea.  The  same  MS.  has  also  preserved  a 
more  precious  gem,  in  a  small  poem,  composed  at  the 
same  time,  whicn  indicates  his  genius,  fertile  in  imagery 
and  fraught  with  the  melancholy  philosophy  of  a  fine  and 
wounded  spirit.  The  unhappy  cloee  of  the  life  of  such  a 
noble  youU),  with  all  the  prodigality  of  his  feelings  and  the 
cultivation  of  his  intellect,  may  still  excite  that  sympathy 
in  thr  generaeie  adoleeoentulie^  which  Chidiock  Titcbhuuras 
would  have  felt  for  them ! 
•A  letter  written    by  Chidiocc   TiTCHBOuaaa   the 

night  before  he  suffered  death  vnto  hia  wife,  dated  of 

anno  1686. 

*  To  the  most  loving  wife  alive,  I  cimmeiid  me  vnto  her, 
and  desire  God  to  blesse  her  with  all  happiness, pray  for 
her  dead  husband,  and  be  of  good  comforts,  for  1  hope  ia 


topray  for  me,  and  in  all  charitie  to  pardon  me  if  I  have 
offended  them.  Commend  me  to  my  six  sisters  poors 
desolate  soules,  aduiae  them  to  seme  God,  for  without  him 
no  goodness  is  lo  be  expected :  were  it  possible,  my  little 
sister  Babb:  the  darlinge  of  my  race  might  be  bred  by 
her,  God  would  rewarde  her;  but  I  do  her  wronge,  I  con- 
fesse,  that  hath  by  my  desolate  negligence  too  litde  for  herw 
selfe,  to  add  a  fiirther  charge  vnto  her.    Deere  wife  for- 

give  me,  that  have  by  these  meana  so  much  impovenshi^ 
er  fortunes ;  patience  and  pardon  good  wife'  I  craue— 
make  of  these  our  necessities  a  vertue,  and  lay  no  further 
burthen  on  my  neck  than  hath  alreadie  been.  There  be 
certain  debts  that  I  owe,  and  because  I  know  not  the  order 
of  the  lawe,  piteous  it  hath  taken  from  me  all,  forfeited  by 
my  course  ofoffence  to  her  majesiie,  I  cannot  aduise  'bee 
to  benefit  me  herein,  but  if  there  fall  out  wherewithal!,  let 
them  be  discharged  for  God's  sake.  I  will  not  that  you 
trouble  yourselfe  with  the  performance  of  these  matters, 
my  own  heart,  but  make  it  known  to  my  uncles,  and  desire 
them,  for  the  honour  of'  God  and  the  ease  of  their  aoule, 
to  take  care  of  them  as  they  may,  and  especially  care  of 
my  sisters  bringing  up  the  burthen  is  now  laide  on  them. 
Now,  sweet-cheek,  what  is  left  to  bestow  on  thee,  a  smaQ 
joynture,  a  sbiall  recompense  for  thy  deservinge,  these  ii»ga« 
cics  followinge  to  be  thine  owne.  God  of  his  infinite 
goodness  give  thee  grace  alwaies  to  remain  his  true  and 
*  Harl.  M88,  J6,  M.  ^  ^  1  ^ 
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AithfUl  Mrranty  thtt  tliroagfa  the  meriu  of  his  bitter  and 
MbbibJ  pcMMo  ttmi  mam  beeome  in  good  time  of  hie 
IdBcdoai  with  the  blened  women  in  heaven.  May  the 
Hoqr  Ghoet  comfort  thee  with  all  necenaries  for  the 
veeltb  of  thj  floul  in  the  world  to  come,  where  until  it 
fhell  pieue  AJnigbty  God  I  meete  tt^e,  tarewell  lorince 
wife,  ikreweU  the  dearest  to  mo  oo  all  the  earth,  farewell ! 
*  By  the  hand  from  the  heart  of  tiiy  most  faithful  louingo 

^^      iL  ChIDIOGX  TlTCBBOVKnC. 

•VERSES 
by  Cridioox  Titohbovutk  of  himself  in  tlie 
TdKTi  the  ni^i  before  be  soffered  death,  who  was 
enorsd  in  Lineola's  Inn  Fields  for  treason.    1686. 

Myptime  oTyoath  is  but  a  frost  of  cares, 
My  feast  of  joy  is  but  a  dish  of  pain, 

My  crop  of  com  h  but  a  field  of  tares, 
And  all  my  soodes  is  but  Tain  hops  of  gain; 

The  day  is  fle^  and  yet  I  saw  no  sun, 

And  now  I  Bto,  and  now  my  life  is  done ! 

Myaprin^  ia  past,  and  Tot  it  hath  not  sprung, 

The  fnm  is  dead,  and  yet  rhe  leaves  are  green, 

Hv  youth  is  past,  and  yet  I  air  but  young, 

1  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen ; 
M_  .L — J  : -_j  _^^  lj  j^  j^^  ^py^ 

r  my  life  is  done! 


My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  b  not  spun, 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  n     '"  '     " 


I  sought  for  death,  and  found  it  in  the  wombo, 
I  kwht  for  life,  and  yet  it  was  a  shade, 

I  trade  the  groonde,  and  knew  it  was  my  lombe, 
And  now  I  dve,  and  now  I  am  but  made. 

The  glass  is  full,  and  yet  my  slass  is  run ; 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  myliie  is  done  !'* 


KUXABKTB  AMD  HBB  PABUAMBBT. 

The  year  15M  was  a  remarkable  period  in  the  domestic 
■nnals  of  our  great  Elisaboth ;  then,  for  a  moment  broke 
mth  a  noble  struggle  between  the  freedom  of  the  subject 
and  the  dofpMj  or  the  sovereign. 

One  of  the  popular  grieralnces  ofber  glorious  reign  was 
the  maaien  slate  in  which  the  queen  persisted  to  live,  not- 
wilhatasding  such  frpquent  remonstrances  and  ezhortSF 
boos.  The  nation  in  a  moment  might  be  thrown  into  the 
danger  of  a  disputed  succession;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  allay  that  ferment  which  existed  among  all  parties, 
while  each  waa  fixing  6n  its  own  favourite,  hereafter  to  as- 
cend the  throne.  The  birth  of  James  I  this  year  animated 
the  partisans  of  Marr  of  Scotland  ;  and  men  of  the  most 
opposite  parties  of  England  unaninnously  joined  in  the 
wwlarcry  for  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  or  a  settlement 
«  Uie  loccesnon.  This  was  a  subject  most  painful  f o  the 
Ihoariita  of  Elizabeth  ;  she  started  from  it  with  horror, 
•ad  ftbe  was  practising  every  imaginable  artifice  to  evade  it. 

The  real  cause  of  this  repugnance  has  been  passed 
orerbv  our  historians.  Camden,  however,  hints  at  it, 
when  be  places  among  other  popular  rumours  of  the  day, 
that  '  men  cursed  Hmc,  the  Queen's  physician,  for  dis- 
madmg  her  from  marriage,  for  I  know  not  what  female 
Bshrnuiv.  The  queen's  physician  thus  incurred  the  odi- 
um of  the  nation  for  the  intejn'itv  of  his  conduct:  he  well 
'ST        P'waous  wy  her  life.f 

This  fiict,  once  known,  throws  a  new  light  over  her  con- 
Boa :  the  ambiguous  expressions  which  she  constantly 
^loys,  when  she  aOodes  to  her  marriage  in  her  speeches, 
Md  m  private  conversations,  are  no  longer  mysterious. — 
She  was  always  declaring,  that  she  knew  her  subjects  did 
iwt  love  her  so  little,  as  to  wish  to  bury  her  before  her 
tone;  even  in  the  letter  I  shall  now  give,  we  find  this 

*  TKspathetlc  poem  has  been  printed  In  one  ofthe  old  edf- 
Ooneof  Sir  Waller  Raleigh's  Poems,  but  could  never  have 
Djen  written  by  hJm.  In  those  times  the  colleciorsof  the  works 
?J1SL^^^  "^^  ^^"^^  ^"•*'*  »ny  fugitive  pieces  of  merit, 
asdpassthem  under  a  name  which  was  rertain  ofwcurinf  the 
^UnCfi^nuTji.  The  enUre  poem  in  every  line  echoes  the 
»clm£s  of  Chidiock  Tiichbourqe,  who  perished  with  all  ihe 
w^oaii  of  life  and  genius  about  him  in  the  May-Ume  of  his 

f  foreign  author?  who  had  an  InicrcouTBe  with  the  English 
wwweiD  lo  have  been  better  informed,  or  at  leant  found 
iS-?*  **  andci^leas  restraint  than  our  own  home  writers.  In 
"fK,  iMce  X,  the  reader  will  find  this  mysterinuii  nflfah-  cleared 
ff-'Jlx  "'***  J"  °"®  ®^  ®"*'  <*^"  writers,  Whiiaker,  In  his 
TniL?"'*?  «I*«^'  vmdicaied.  Vol.  II,  p.  .502.  Elizabeth's 
«^r!L^,'M  ^,7*  Address  of  the  Commons,  on  her  marriaffc, 
^^"JjVolV,  p.  13, 18  now  more  totelligible  j  ho  has  pre- 


remarkable  expreauon ;  urging  her  to  marriage,  she  said» 


was  '  asking  nothing  less  than  wishing  her  to  dig  her 

«^ve  before  she  was  dead.'     Cons"*""-  «*"  •»»-'  '*- « 

I  early  d  _ 

cended  the  throne,  that  *  she  would  live  and  die  a  maiden 


Kave  before  abe  was  dead.'     Conscious  of  the  dajoger  of 
r  Ufe  by  marriage  ahe  had  early  declared  when  she  aa- 


queen :'  but  she  afterwards  discovered  the  poUiical  evil 
resulting  firom  her  unfortunate  situation.  Her  conduct 
was  admirable ;  her  great  genius  turned  even  her  weak* 
ness  into  strong,  and  proved  how  well  she  deserved  the 
character  whicn  abe  baa  already  obtained  from  an  enlighU 
ened  enemy— the  great  Sixtua  V,  who  observed  of  her, 
Ckftra  tm  gran  eervelio  di  Prineipettai  She  had  a  prince- 
ly  head-piece !  Elizabeth  aOowed  her  ministers  to  pledge 
ber  royal  word  to  the  commons,  as  often  as  they  found 
necessary,  for  her  resolution  to  marry ;  ahe  kept  ailEuropa 
at  her  feet,  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  her  choice ;  sha 
gave  ready  encoura^menla,  perhapr  allowed  her  agenti 
to  promote  even  invitationa,  to  the  offers  of  marriage  ahe 
received  from  crowned  heads ;  and  all  the  coquetries,  aiid 
the  cajolings,  so  often  and  so  fiilly  recorded  with  which 
she  freely  nonoured  individuala,  made  her  empire  an  en»- 
pire  of  love,  where  love,  however,  could  never  appear.  AL 
these  were  merely  political  artifices,  to  conceal  her  se^>ret 
resolution,  which  was,  not  to  marry. 

At  the  birth  of  James  I,  as  Camden  says,  *  the  sharp 
and  hot  spirits  broke  out,  accusing  the  queen  that  she  was 
neglectiiur  ber  country  and  posterity.'  All  'these  hu- 
mours,' oMerves  Hume,  *  broke  out  with  great  vehemence, 
jp  a  newaeaaion  of  pariiament,  held  after  six  prorogationa." 
The  peers  united  with  the  ooramoners.  The  queen  had 
an  empty  exchequer ,and  was  at  their  mercy.  It  waa  a  mo- 
ment of  high  ferment.  Some  of  tbeboldeat,  and  some  ofthe 
most  British  spirits  were  al  work;  and  they  with  tlie 
malice  or  wisdom  of  oppositiott,  combined  the  supply  with 
the  succession ;  one  was  not  to  be  had  without  the  other. 

Thia  waa  a  moment  of  great  hope  and  anxiety  with  the 
French  court;  they  were  flattering  themselves  that  her 
reign  was  touching  a  crisis;  and  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  then 
the  French  ambaaaador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  appears 
to  have  been  buaied  in  collecting  houriy  information  ofthe 
warm  debatea  in  the  commons,  and  what  paased  in  their 
mtenriews  with  the  queen.  We  may  rather  be  astonished 
where  he  procured  so  much  secret  intelligence  :  he  some- 
times complaina  that  he  ia  not  able  to  acquire  it  aa  fast  aa 
Catherine  do  Medicia  and  her  aon  Chariea  IX  wiahed.— 
There  must  have  been  Engliahmen  at  our  court,  who  were 
aerving  as  French  spies.  In  a  private  collection.*  which 
consists  of  two  or  three  hundred  original  letters  of^ Charles 
IX,  Catherine  de  Medecia,  Henry  III,  and  Mary  of 
Scotland,  &c.,  I  find  two  despatches  of  this  French  am- 
bassador, entirely  relating  to  the  present  occurrence.— 
What  reiKlers  them  more  curious  is,  that  the  debates  on 
the  question  ofthe  succession  are  imperfectly  given  in  Sir 
Symonda  D'Ewes's  journals  ;  the  only  reaource  open  to 
us.  Sir  Symonds  complama  of  the  negliffence  of  the  clerk 
of  the  commons,  who  mdeed  seems  to  have  exerted  his 
negligence,  whenever  it  waa  found  most  agreeable  to  the 
court  party. 

Previoua  to  the  warm  debatea  in  the  commona,  of  which 
the  preaent  despatch  furnishes  a  lively  picture,  on  Saturw 
day,  12  Oct.  1566,  at  a  meeting  of  the  lorda  ofthe  council, 
held  in  the  queen's  apartment,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nobility,  addressed  Elizabeth,  urging 
her  to  settle  the  suspended  points  of  the  succession,  ana 
of  her  marriage,  which  had  been  promiaed  in  the  last  par- 
Uament.  The  queen  was  greatly  angried  on  the  occasion ; 
she  could  not  suffer  to  be  urged  on  those  points ;  she  spo^e 
with  great  animation.  <  Hitherto  you  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  complain  of  me ;  I  have  well  governed  the  coun- 
try in  peace,  and  if  a  late  war  of  little  conaequence  has 
broken  out,  which  might  have  occasioned  my  subjects  to 
complain  of  me,  with  me  it  has  not  originated,  but  with 
yourselves,  as  truly  I  belieye.  Lay  your  handa  on  your 
hearts,  and  blame  yourselves.  In  respect  to  the  choice 
ofthe  succession,  not  one  of  ye  shall  haye  it;  that  choice 
I  reserve  to  myself  alone.  1  will  not  be  buried  while  1 
am  livinv,  as  my  sister  was.  Do  I  not  well  know,  how 
during  the  life  of  my  sister  every  one  hastened  to  me  at 
Hatfield ;  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  aee  no  auch  travel- 
lers, nor  desiro  on  thia  your  advice  in  an  way.f  In  regard 

*  In  the  posseesion  of  my  friend  and  publisher,  Mr.  Murray. 

t  A  curious  trait  of  the  neglect  Queen  Mary  ex))crlencei] 
whose  life  being  considered  very  uncertain,  sent  ail  ihe  in 
triffiiers  of  a  court  to  Elizabeth,  i;he  next  heir,  although  th«^ 
in  a  kind  of  state-imprisonment  at  Hatfield.  %  LC 
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I  am  not  dis- 
whai  respects  the' welfare  «r  the  king- 
and  do  your  own  duty.' 


to  my  marriage,  Tou  may  see  enough] 
taat  from  it,  ana  in  whai  respects  the 
dom:  go  each  oT you,  and  do  your  own  duty. 

*  SiES,  V!  Oetaber,  1666. 

*  By  my  last  despatch  of  the  Slst  instant,*  among  other 
matters,  I  informed  your  majesty  of  what  was  said  on 
Saturday  the  19ih  as  well  in  parliament,  as  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  queen,  respecting  the  circumstance  of  the  sue* 
cession  to  this  crown :  since  which  I  have  learnt  other 
particuhuv,  which  occurred  a  Uttie  before,  and  which  I  will 
S3t  now  omit  to  relate,  before  I  mention  what  afterwards 

•6n  Wednesday  the  16th  of  the  present  morth,  the 
comptroller  of  the  queen's  househoklt  moved  in  the  lower 
house  of  parliament,  where  the'  deputies  of  towns  and 
counties  qieet,  to  obtain  a  subsidy  4  taking  into  considerap 
fiob,  among  other  things,  that  the  queen  had  emptied  the 
exchequer,  as  well  in  the  late  wars,  as  in  the  maintenance 
of  her  ships  at  sea,  for  the  protection  of  her  kingdom,  and 
her  subjects ;  and  which  expenditure  has  been  so  excessive, 
that  it  could  no  further  be  supported  without  the  aid  of  her 
good  subjecu,  whose  duty  it  was  to  offer  ,monejr  to  her 
majesty,  even  before  she  required  it,  in  consideration  that, 
hitherto,  she  had  been  to  them  a  benignant  and  courteous 
mistress. 

<  The  comptroller  having  finished,  one  of  the  deputies, 
acountry  gentleman,  rose  in  reply.  He  said,  that  he  saw 
no  occasion,  nor  any  pressing  necessity,  which  ought  to 
move  her  majesty  to  ask  for  money  of  her  subjects.  And, 
in  regani  to  the  wars,  which  it  was  said  had  exhausted  her 
treasury,  she  had  undertaken  them  from  herself,  as  she  had 
thought  proper ;  not  .for  the  defence  of  her  kingdom,  nor 
for  the  advantage  of  her  subjects ;  but  there  was  one  thing 
which  seorecMl  to  hun  more  urgent,  and  far  more  necessa- 
ry to  examine  concerning  this  campaign ;  which  was,  how 
the  money  raised  by  the  late  subsidy  had  been  spent;  and 
that  every  one  who  bad  bad  the  handling  of  it  shouki  pro- 
duce their  accounts,  that  it  might  be  known  if  the  monies 
had  been  well  or  ill  spent. 

<  On  this,  rises  one  named  Mr  Baichefi  purveyor  of  the 
marine,  and  also  a  member  of  the  said  parliament ;  who 
ahows,  that  it  was  most  necessary  thai  the  commons  should 
vote  the  said  subsidies  to  her  majesty,  who  had  not  only 
been  at  vast  charges,  and  was  so  daily  to  maintain  a  great 
number  of  ships,  but  also  in  building  new  ones;  repeating 
what  the  comptroller  of  the  household  had  said,  that  they 
ought  not  to  wait  till  the  queen  asked  for  supplies,  but 
should  make  a  voluntary  offer  of  their  services. 

*  Another  country  gentleman  rises  and  replies,  that  Uio 
•aid  Batchi  had  certainly  his  reasons  to  speak  for  the 
queen  in  the  present  case,  since  a  great  deal  of  her  majes- 
ty's monies  for  the  providing  of  ships  oassed  through  his 
hands ;  and  the  more  he  consumed,  the  greater  was  his 
profit.  According  to  his  notion  .there  were  but  loo  many  pur- 
veyors  in  this  kingdom, whose  noses  had  grown  so  long.ihat 
they  stretched  from  London  tn  the  west.||  It  was  certainly 
proper  to  know  if  all  they  levied  by  their  commission  for 
the  present  campaign  was  entirely  employed  to  the  queen's 
profit.— Nothing  further  was  debated  on  that  day. 

•  The  Friday  following,  when  the  subject  of  the  subsi- 
dios  was  renewed,  one  of  the  gentlemen-deputies  showed, 

♦  This  despatch  Is  a  meagre  account,  written  before  the  am 
bsssailor  obtained  all  the  information  the  present  letter  dis> 
p^sys.    The  chief  particulars  I  have  preserved  sbove. 

♦  By  Sir  Symonils  D'Ewes's  Journals  it  appears,  that  the 


Prencli  ambassador  had  mistaken  the  day,  Wednesday  the 
l&h,  for  Thurwiay  the  I7lh  of  October.    The  ambJisaadr-  '- 
afterwards  right  In  the  other  dates.    The  person  who  m 
the  house,  whom  he  calls  »  Le  Scindlcque  cle  la  Royne,'  was 


Sir  Edward  Roirers,  comntroller  of  her  raajeaiy's  household. 
The  motion  waa"secondcd  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  entered 
more  larsely  Into  the  particulars  of  the  queen's  charges,  In- 
curred In  the  defence  of  Ncw-Haven,  In  France,  the  repairs  of 
her  navy,  and  the  Irish  war  with  0*Neil.  In  the  present  nar- 
rative  we  fully  discover  the  spirit  of  the  Independem  members ; 
and,  at  lis  close,  that  pan  of  the  secret  history  of  Elizabeth 
which  so  powerfully  developes  her  majestk:  character. 

I  The  original  says,  *  ung  subside  de  quotresolx  pour  llure.' 
This  gentleman's  name  does  not  appear  In  Sir  Rymunds 
wet's  Journals.  Mens.  La  Moihe  Fenelon  has,  however, 
the  uncommon  merit  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  of 
wrklnc  an  English  name  somewhat  recognizable ;  for  Edward 
Baa:ho  was  one  of  the  general  surveyors  of  the  victualling  of 
the  queen's  ships,  157S,  ss  I  And  In  the  Lansdowne  MS3,  vol. 

*|  in*!li  original, « Us  auolent  le  nez  si  long  qu'U  s'catendok 
tapuis  Londres  jttsques  au  pays  d'WsM.' 


that  the  queen  kavmg  prayed*  fiv  the  hat  snfaMy,  ham 
promised,  and  pledged  her  face  to  her  subjects,  that  ifr 
ter  that  one,  she  never  more  would  raise  a  sing|a  p«ny 
OD  them  :  and  promised  even  to  free  them  frasn  the  mmm 
duty,  of  which  promise  they  ought  to  press  br  the  pcsfcr* 
mance ;  adding  that  it  was  far  more  neceasaiy  tor  ihii 
kingdom  to  •peak  concerning  an  heir  or  succeinBr  to  iha 
crown,  and  of  her  marriage,  than  of  a  aubaidy. 

*  The  next  day,  whsch  was  Saturday  the  I9th,  they  nl 
began,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  voice,  a  load  omoj 
for  the  succession.  Amidst  these  confused  voices  asia 
cries,  one  of  the  council  prayed  them  to  have  a  bole  pa- 
tience, and  with  time  th^  should  be  saliafied  ;  boi  ilmi, 
at  this  moment,  other  matters  pressed,— it  was  neceae». 
ry  to  satisfy  the  queen  about  a  subsidy.  **  No !  No  T* 
cried  the  deputies,  "  we  are  expressly  charged  not  to  gram 
any  thing,  until  the  queen  resolvedly  i 
we  now  ask  :  and  we  re(|uire  you  to  s 
of  our  intention,  which  is  such  as  we  are  < 
by  all  the  towns,  and  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  whose  de> 
puties  we  are.  We  further  require  an  act,  or  a^aosij- 
edgement,  of  our  having  delivered  this  reoMMMlvaiioe,  that 
we  may  satisfy  our  respective  towns  and  counties  that 
we  have  performed  our  charge."  They  allecod  for  aa 
excuse,  that  if  they  had  omitted  any  part  of  this,  tkm 
hands  would  mMoer  for  it.  We  shall  see  vrhat  wiU  cobm 
ofthis.t 

*  Tuesday  the  2Sd,  the  principal  lords,  and  the  faiakoM 
of  London,  York,  Winchester,  and  Durham,  weut  logcd^ 
er,  after  dinner,  from  the  parliament  to  the  queca  whoa 
they  found  in  her  private  apartment.  There,  after  thaas 
who  were  present  had  retired,  and  tbey  remaioed  ahms 
with  her,  the  great  treasurer,  having  the  precedence  in  age, 
spoke  first  in  the  name  of  all.  He  opened^  by  saymg^ 
that  the  commons  had  required  them  to  unite  in  one  scna- 
ment  and  agreement,  to  solicit  her  majesty  to  give  her 
answer  as  she  had  promised,  to  appoint  a  aiiooeasor  to  the 
crown ;  declaring  it  was  necessity  that  compelled  tbea 
to  urge  his  point,  that  they  might  provide  against  the  dai^ 
gers  which  might  happen  to  the  kinsdom,  if  they  coausaed 
without  the  security  they  asked.  This  had  been  the  ca^ 
tom  of  hor  royal  prcdeceasors,  to  provide  long  beforehand 
for  the  succession,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Die  kingdom; 
that  the  commons  were  all  of  one  opinion,  and  so  rfodved 
to  settle  the  succession  before  tliey  would  speak  about  a 
subsidy,  or  any  other  matter  whatever,  that  hitbeito,  n^ 
thing  but  the  most  trivial  discussions  had  passed  in  parh^ 
ment,  and  so  great  an  assembly  was  only  wasting  thev 
time,  and  saw  themselves  entirely  useless.  They,  bos»> 
ever,  supplicated  her  majesty^  that  she  wouU  be  pleased 
to  declare  her  will  on  thw  pomt,  or  at  once  to  put  aa  end 
to  the  parliament,  so  that  every  one  might  retire  to  h« 


'  The  Du«e  of  Norfolk  then  spoko,  and,  after  bim,  every 
one  of  the  other  lords,  according  to  his  rank  boldine  ths 
same  language  in  strict  conformity  with  that  at  the  great 
treasurer. 

*  The  queen  returned  no  softer  answer  than  she  had  ea 
the  preceding  Saturday,  to  another  party  of  the  saam 
company ;  saying  that,  "  The  commona  were  very  rebel- 
lious, and  that  they  had  not  dared  to  have  attempted  such 
things  during  the  life  of  her  father :  that  it  was  not  for  theai 
to  impede  her  affairs,  and  that  it  did  not  become  a  subfoct 
to  compel  the  sovereign.  What  they  asked,  was  nudMBf 
less  than  wishing  her  to  dig  her  grave  before  ahe  was  dead.* 
Addressing  herself  to  the  lords,  she  said,  "  My  kwds,  ds 
what  you  will ;  as  for  myself,  I  shall  do  nothing  but  accoid- 
ing  to  my  pleasure.  AH  the  resolutions  which  you  ma; 
make  can  have  no  force  without  my  consent  and  authorit} : 
besides,  what  you  desire  is  an  affav  of  much  too  great  i» 
portance  to  be  declared  to  a  knot  of  hare-brains.|  I  eil 
take  council  with  men  who  understand  justice  and  dn 
laws,  as  I  am  deliberating  to  do :  I  will  chooae  half  a  dosea 
of  the  most  able  I  can  find  in  my  kingdom  for  const " 
and,  after  having  heard  their  advice,  I  wilt  then  c 

*  This  usnn  is  remsrksble.    In  the  origbial,  ' 


ayant  Impetrft,*  which  In  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  a  corsssy 
rary  work,  is  explained  by,— ^To  get  by  prater,  obtain  by  nm^ 


compass  by  entreaty,  procure  by  request.*    This  i  ^ 
expression  conveys  the  real  notion  of  thls#enerable  Whig, 
before  Whiggism  had  received  a  denomii.aiion,  and  fecsMi 

4  The  French  ambassador,  no  doubt,  flaosrsd  htmssiraal 
his  master,  that  all  this  *  parUnce*  oouU  only  ckMs  hi  ian^ 
rectlon  and  civil  war. 

I  111  the  miginal,  *  A  nngtai  de  earvaaiUzji/ 

Digitized  by ' 


de  earvaaalz  si  lagiarsa' 

yCjOogfe 
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to  J9a  mj  wilL**    Ob  thii  she 


tlMm  jn  groat 

'Bj  this,  sirB,  jour  majest;^  nay  p«rceive  that  this 
auBon  is  ev«ry  day  trying  new  invention  to  eac^pe  from 
tnis  paaaaso,  (that  it,  on  filing  her  marriage,  or  the  nio 
ccsauo.)  She  thmka  that  the  Duke  oT  Norfolk  it  prin- 
opatty  the  cause  of  thii  meiatiog,*  which  one  person  and 
the  other  stand  to ;  and  in  so  angned  against  him,  that,  if 
■he  can  find  any  decent  pretext  to  arrest  him,  I  think  she 
wi&iKitiail  todott;  and  he  himself,  as  I  understand,  has 
akendy  very  Itole  doubt  oT  this.t  The  Diike  tokl  the  Earl 
of  Kwthumberland,  that  the  oueen  remained  stedfast  to 
her  own  opinion,  and  would  take  no  other  advice  than  her 
«fwa,  and  wooid  do  every  thing  herMlf.' 

The  storms  in  our  parliament  do  not  necessarily  end  in 
polifical  shipwrecks,  when  the  head  of  the  government  is 
aa  Efasaheih.  She,  indeed,  sent  down  a  prohibition  to 
the  house  from  aU  debate  on  the  subjects.  But  when  she 
Aseovcred  a  spirit  in  the  commons,  and  language  as  bold 
as  her  own  royal  style,  she  knew  how  to  revoke  the  exas* 
peratiBg  prohibition.  She  even  charmed  them  by  the 
naaner;  ibr  the  commons  returned  her  '  P^^y^i^  '^^ 
thanks/  and  accompanied  them  wiih  a  suwidy.  Her 
■sajesty  foond,  by  experionce,  that  the  present,  like  other 
passions,  was  more  easily  calmed  and  quieted  by  following 
Chan  icJMsting,  observes  Sir  Symonds  IrEwes. 

The  wisdcsn  of  Elizabeth  however  did  not  weaken  her 
mnefiidity.  The  struggle  was  gkqrions  for  both  parties ;  but 
kom  she  escaped  through  the  storm  which  her  mysterious 
ooodoct  bad  at  once  raised  and  quelled,  the  sweetn«tss  and 
the  sharpness,  the  commendation  and  the  reprimand  of 
her  nnble  speech  in  closing  the  parliament,  is  told  by  Hume 
with  the  onial  felicity  of  bis  Barrative4 

JkVXCOOTXS  or  PKIWCK  HEiraT,  THE  son  or  JAMES  I, 
WHSH  ▲  CHILD. 

Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  I,  whose  premature 
death  was  lamented  by  the  people,  as  well  as  by  poets  and 
histoiiaas,  unquesiionablv  would  have  proved  an  heroic 
and  nulitajry  character.  Had  he  ascended  the  throne,  the 
whole  fees  of  our  history  might  have  been  changed ;  the 
days  of  Aflocourt  and  Cressv  had  been  revived,  and 
Henry  IX  bad  rivalled  Henry  V.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Prioce  Henrv  resembled  that  monarch  in  his  features,  as 
Ben  JoBson  has  truly  recorded,  though  in  a  complimentary 
verse,  and  as  we  may  see  bjr  his  picture,  among  the 
aocieot  English  ones  at  Dulwich  college.  Merlin,  in  a 
Bwsqae  by  lensan,  addresses  Prince  Henry, 

•  Tet  rests  thai  other  thcnderfooU  of  war, 
Harrir  the  Fifth ;  to  whom  In  face  vou  are 
So  like,  as  ftio  woald  have  you  so  in  worth.* 
A  youth  who  perished  in  his  eighteenth  year  has  fur- 
Bcsbed  the  subject  of  a  vdume,  which  even  the  deficient  ani- 
maiioa  of  its  writer  has  not  deprived  of  attraction.  §  If  the 
juvenile  age  oTPrince  Henry  lias  proved  such  a  theme  for 
oar  admiration,  we  may  be  curious  to  learn  what  this  extra- 
ordinary youth  was,  even  at  an  eariier  period.  Authentic 
anecdotes  of  children  are  rare ;  a  chilo  has  seldom  a  bio- 
grhpher  hj  his  side.  We  have  indeed  been  recently  treated 
with  *  Anecdotes  of  ChiMren,'  in  the  *  Practical  Educa- 
tioai*  of  the  bterary  family  dC  the  Edgeworths ;  but  we 
may  presume,  that  as  Mr  Edgeworth  delighted  in  pieces 
of  curioos  machinery  in  his  house,  these  automatic  infants, 
poets,  and  metaphysicians,  of  whom  afterwards  we  have 
neard  no  more,  seem  to  have  resembled  other  automata, 
moving  without  any  native  impulse. 

Prince  Henry,  at  a  verv  early  age,  not  exceeding  five 
years,  evinced  a  thoiightfufness  of  character,  singular  in  a 
child  :  something  in  the  formaticm  of  this  early  character 
may  be  attributed  to  the  Countess  of  Mar.    This  lady 

•  The  word  In  the  original  is,  Insistance;  an  expressive 
word  as  used  by  the  French  ambassador ;  but  which  Boycr, 
in  his  IMcdonary,  doubts  whether  k  be  French,  although  he 
gives  a  modem  authority;  the  present  Is  much  more  an- 


f  The  Duke  of  Norfbtk  was,  *  whhout  comparison,  the  first 
siAject  in  England ;  snd  the  qualities  of  his  mind  corresposd- 
ed  wfch  Ms  hiffh  atstion,*  says  Hume.  He  closed  his  career,  si 
length,  the  viclim  of  k»ve  and  ambition,  In  hiii  attempt  to  marry 
ihe  flcfli^ah  Mary.  So  fjreat  and  honourable  a  man  could  only 
be  a  criminal  by  haWea  ;  and,  to  such,  the  scalToid,  and  not 
Ihe  throne,  is  reserved,  when  they  engsffe  In  enterprises, 
whkli,  by  their  secrecy,  in  the  eyes  of  a  jealous  sovereign,  ss- 
snsM  the  form  and  gufk  of  a  conspiracy 

i  Home,  VOL  T,  ch.  99 ;  at  the  close  of  1606. 
«  J>r.  Bifch>s  Ufo  of  this  Prince. 


had  been  the  nurse  of  James  I,  and  to  her  cars  the  king 
eninisted  the  prince.  She  bdescribed  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
times,  as  an  *  ancient,  virtuous,  and  severe  lady,  who  was 
the  prince's  governess  from  his  cradle.'  At  the  ase  of  five 
years  the  prince  was  consigned  to  his  tutor.  Air  (after* 
wards  Sir)  Adam  Newton,  a  man  of  learning  and  capacity, 
whom  the  prince  at  length  chose  for  his  secreiar^r.  The 
severity  ofthe  old  countess,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  his 
tuto%  were  not  received  without  affection  and  reverence ; 
although  not  at  tunes  without  a  shrewd  excuse,  or  a  turn 
of  pleasantry,  which  latter  hcuUj  the  princely  boy  seems 
to  have  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  prince  early  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited 
the  hopes  erf*  those  who  were  about  his  person.  A  mano* 
script  narrative  has  been  preserved,  which  was  written  by 
one  who  tells  us^  that  ho  was  *  an  attendant  upon  the 

Kince's  person,  since  he  was  under  the  age  of  three  years, 
ving  always  diligently  observed  his  dispositicm,  be- 
haviour,  and  speeches.'*  It  was  at  the  eameiit  desire  of 
Lord  anid  Lady  Lumley,  that  the  writer  of  these  anecdotes 
drew  op  this  relation.  The  manuscript  is  without  date, 
but  as  Lord  Lumley  died  in  April,  1609,  and  leaving  no 
heir,  his  library  was  then  purchased  for  the  prince,  Henry 
could  not  have  reached  his  fifteenth  year ;  this  manuscript 
was  evidently  composed  eariier ;  so  that  the  laUtt  aneo- 
dotes  could  not  have  occurred  beyond  his  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  year — a  time  of  hfo,  when  few  children  can  fur- 
nish a  curious  miscellany  about  themselves. 

The  writer  set  down  every  little  circumstance  he  consid- 
ered worth  noticing,  as  it  occurred.  I  shall  attempt  a  sort 
of  arrangement  ofthe  most  interesting,  to  show,  by  an 
unity  of  the  facts,  the  characteristic  touches  of  the  mind 
and  dispositions  of  the  princely  boy. 

Prince  Henry  in  his  cnildhood  rarely  wept,  and  endured 
pain  without  a  groan.  TVhen  a  boy  wrestled  with  him  in 
earnest,  and  threw  him,  he  was  not  *  seen  to  whine  or 
wlep  at  the  hurt.'  His  sense  of  justice  was  early ;  for 
when  his  playmate  the  little  Earl  of  Mar,  ill  treated  one 
of  his  pages,  Henry  reproved  his  puerile  friend  :  '  I  lo%'e 
you  because  you  are  my  lord's  son  and  my  cousin  :  but,  il 
you  be  not  better  conditioned,  I  will  k>ve  such  an  one  bet* 
ler,'  naming  tho  child  that  had  complained  of  him. 

The  first  time  he  went  to  the  town  of  Stirling  to  moot 
the  king,  observing  without  ihe  gate  of  the  town  a  stack  oC 
com,  it  fancifully  struck  him  with  the  shape  of  the  top  he 
used  to  fAay  with;  and  the  child  exclaimed,  'Thai's  a 
good  top.'  'Why  do  you  not  then  play  with  it?'  he 
answered ;  *  Set  vou  it  up  for  me,  and  I  will  play  with  it.' 
This  is  just  the  fancy  which  we  might  expect  in  a  lively 
child,  with  a  shrewdness  in  the  retort,  above  its  years. 

His  martial  character  was  perpetually  discovering  itself. 
When  asked  what  instrument  he  liked  best?  he  answered, 
*  a  trumpet.'  We  are  told  that  none  could  dance  with 
more  grace,  but  that  he  nevrr  delighted  in  dancing ;  while 
he  penormed  his  beroical  exercises  with  pride  and  delight| 
more  particulariy  when  before  the  king,  the  constable  of 
Castile,  and  other  ambassadors.  He  was  instructed  by  his 
master  to  handle  and  toss  the  pike,  to  march  and  hold  nim- 
self  in  an  affected  style  of  stateliness,  according  to  jbe 
martinets  of  those  days;  but  he  soon  rejected  such  petty 
and  artificial  fashions ;  yet  to  show  that  his  dislike  arose 
from  no  want  of  skill  in  a  trifling  accomplishment,  he 
would  sometimes  resume  it  only  to  laugh  at  it,  and  instantly 
return  to  his  own  natural  demeanor.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions one  of  these  martinets  observing  that  they  could 
never  be  good  soldiers  unless  ihey  always  kept  true  order 
and  measure  in  marching,  *  Wnat  then  must  they  do,* 
cried  Henry,  '  when  they  wade  through  a  swift  running 
water?*  In  all  things  freedom  of  action  from  his  own  na« 
tive  impulse  he  preferred  to  the  settled  rules  of  his  teach- 
ers ;  and  when  his  physician  told  him  that  he  rode  too  fast, 
he  replied,  *  Must  I  ride  by  rules  of  physic?'  When  he 
was  eating  a  cold  capon  in  cold  weather,  the  phyniciau  told 
him  that  that  was  not  meat  for  the  weather.  *  You  may 
see,  doctor,'  said  Hcmr,  *  that  my  cook  is  no  astronomer.' 
And  when  the  same  phyncian  observing  him  eat  cold  and 
hot  meat  together,  protested  asainst  it,  *  I  cannot  mind 
that  now,'  said  the  royal  boy  facetiously,  *  though  Ihey 
should  have  run  at  lilt  together  in  my  bellv.' 

His  national  aflTeciions  were  strong.  When  one  reported 
to  Henry  that  the  King  of  France  had  said  that  his  has* 
tard,  as  well  as  the  bastard  of  Normandy,  might  conquer 
England, — the  princely  boy  exclaimed,  *I'II  to  cuffs  with 
him,  if  he  go  about  any  such  means.'— There  was  a  disk 
•  Harlsian  MS.  081.  CjOOQ  IC 
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«r  jellj  baTore  the  prince  in  the  fonn  of  a  croivn,  with  three 
Klhea :  and  a  kind  of  buflfooo,  whom  the  prince  used  to 
banter,  said  to  the  prince  that  that  dish  wa«  worth  a  crown. 
<  Aye!*  exclaimed  the  future  Engtish  hero,  *  I  would  I  had 
that  crown  !*— ^  It  would  be  a  great  dish,'  rejoined  the  buf- 
foon. *  How  can  that  be,'  replied  the  prince,  *  since  tou 
valiie  it  but  a  crown  f— When  Jamee  I  asked  him  wheuier 
he  loTed  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  belter,  he  replied, 
*  Englishmen,  because  he  was  of  kindred  to  more  aoble 
persons  of  England  than  of  France ;'  and  when  the  king 

E. : J L  ..I L^  l....^J  *1^^  V^^K^U    II  ■  f^  .■..«■  ■■■  li  Mit  ■■  T 


feare  the  wit  thereof.'    A  southern  speech,  adds  the  wri- 
ter, which  is  as  much  as  to  say-— you  are  the  cause  thereof. 

Bom  in  Scotland,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  at 
a  Ime  when  the  mutual  jealousiea  of  the  two  nations  were 
running  so  high,  the  boy  often  had  occasion  to  express  the 
unity  of  aifection,  whidi  was  really  in  his  heart.  Being 
questioned  by  a  nobleman,  whether,  after  his  father,  he 
had  rather  be  a  king  of  England  or  Scotland  ?  he  asked, 
*whichof  them  was  best?'  being  answered,  that  it  was 
England,  *  Then,'  said  the  Scottisn  born  prince,  *  would  I 
have  both !'    And  once  in  reading  this  verse  in  Virgil, 

Tros  TyriusTs  mihl  nullo  discilmine  ageiur, 
the  boy  said  he  would  make  use  of  that  verse  for  himself, 
with  a  slight  alteration,  thus— 

*  Anglus  Scotusne  mlhl  nullo  diacrimine  agetur.* 

He  was  careful  to  keep  alive  the  same  feeling  for  ano- 
ther part  Iff  the  British  dominions,  and  the  young  prince 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  great  aftcction  oy  the 
Webh ;  for  when  once  the  prince  asked  a  gentleman  at 
what  mark  he  should  shoot  1  the  courtier  pointed  with  lev- 
ity at  a  Welshman  who  was  present.  •  Will  you  see  then,' 
■aid  the  princely  boy, '  how  I  will  shoot  at  Welshmen  V 
Turning  his  back  from  him,  the  Prince  shot  his  arrow  in 
the  air.— When  a  Welshman  who  had  taken  a  large  ca^ 
rouse,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  and  his  head,  said  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  that  the  prince  shouM  have  40,000 
Welshmen  to  wait  upon  him  against  any  king  in  Christen- 
dom: the  king,  not  a  little  jealous,  hastily  inquired,  *  To  do 
whatf  the  liule  prince  turned  away  the  roomentarv  alarm 
by  his  facetiousness,  *  To  cut  otTihe  heads  of  40,000  leeks.' 

His  bold  and  martial  character  was  discoverable  in  mi- 
nute circumstances  like  these.  Eatine  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence a  di»h  of  milk,  the  Icing  asked  him  why  he  ate  so 
much  child's  meat?  *Sir,  it  is  also  man's  meat,'  Henry 
replied  ;— and  immediately  after,  having  fed  heartily  on  a 
partridge,  the  king  observed,  that  that  meat  would  make 
mm  a  coward,  according  to  the  prevalent  notions  of  the 
age  respecting  diet;  to  which  the  young  prince  replied, 
*Thougn  it  be  hut  a  cowardly  fowl, it  shail  not  make  me  a 
coward.'— Once  taking  strawberries  with  two  spoons,  when 
one  misht  have  sufficed,  our  infant  Mars  gaily  exclaimed, 
*  The  one  I  use  as  a  rapier,  and  the  other  as  a  dagger.' 

Adam  Newton  appears  to  have  filled  his  office  as  pre- 
oeptor  with  no  servility  to  the  capricious  fancies  ol  the 
princely  boy.  Desirous,  however,  of  cherishing  the  gen- 
arofts  spirit  and  playful  humour  of  Henry,  his  tutor  encou- 
raged a  freedom  or  jesting  with  him,  which  appears  to  have 
been  carried  at  times  to  a  degree  of  momenUry  irritability 
on  the  side  of  the  tutor,  by  the  keen  humour  of  the  boy. 
While  the  royal  pupil  held  his  master  in  equal  reverence 
and  affection,  the  gayety  of  his  temper  sometimes  twitched 
the  equability  or  the  gravity  of  the  preceptor.  When 
Newton,  wishing  to  set  an  example  to  the  prince  in  heroic 
exercises,  one  day  practised  the  pike,  and  tossing  it  with 
such  little  skill  as  to  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  young 
prince  telling  him  of  his  failure,  Newton  obviously  lost  his 
temper,  olnerving,  that  *  to  find  fault  was  an  eril  numonr.* 
Master,  I  toke  the  humour  of  you.'  *  It  becomes  not  a 
prince,'  observed  Newton.  *  Then,'  retorted  the  young 
prince,  *  doth  it  worse  become  a  prince's  master  !'— ^ome 
of  these  harmless  bickerings  are  amusing.  When  his  tu- 
tor, playing  at  shuffle  board  with  the  prince,  blamed  him 
for  changing  so  often,  and  taking  up  a  piece,  threw  it  on  the 
board,  and  missed  his  aim,  the  prince  smilingly  exclaimed, 
<  Well  thrown,  master;'  on  which  the  tutor,  a  Utile  vexed, 
said  '  he  would  not  strive  with  a  prince  at  shuffle  board.' 
Henry  observed,  *  Yet  you  gownsmen  should  be  best  at 
such  exercises,  which  are  not  meet  for  men  who  are  more 
stirrins.'  The  tutor,  a  little  irritded,  said.  '  I  am  meet 
for  whipping  of  boys.'  *  You  vaunt  then,'  retorted  the 
priDoOj  *  *iiat  which  a  ploughman  or  cart  driver  can  do  bet- 


tar  than  jou.*    *  I  can  do  more,'  said  the  Mm,  *  ftr  I  c 

govern  fool'i^  children.'    On  wbic:h  the  prince,  whoy  in  I 

respect  for  his  tutor,  did  not  care  to  carry  the  J 

rose  from  table,  and  in  a  low  voice  to  those  nea 

•  He  had  need  be  a  wise  man  that  couM  do  that.'— Na' 

was  sometimes  severe  in  his  chastiseasents ;  br  when  thm 


»,  who.  in  him 
»  jestlwtlMry 
earhimsaidv 


phnce  was  playinc  at  goflf,  and  having  warned  his  mmr 
who  was  staiiding  by  in  conversation,  that  ha  was  going  Im 
strike  the  balL  ami  having  lifted  up  the  goltclob,  soaw  on* 
obserring,  *  Beware,  Sir.  that  you  hit  not  Mr  Newion^ 
the  prince  drew  bMk  the  club,  but  smiiin^y  i ' 


<  Had  I  done  so,  I  had  bat  paid'mv  debto.'— Ai  i 
time,  when  be  was  amusinff  himself  with  the  q»oris  of  m. 
child,  his  tutor  wishing  to  draw  him  to 
other  thii 


ing  laid  a  wager  with  the  prince  that  he  ooold  notgelirmin 
from  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  saeiag'ImB 
forget  himself  once  or  twice,  standing  in  that  poatore^  tba 


tutor  sakl, '  Sir,  the  wager  is  won ;  you  have  iiiiled  twice  f 

*  Master,'  repUed  Henry,  <  Saint  Peter's  cock  craw  thriee.' 
A  musician  navinc  played  a  volmitary  in  his  |iriiauiM  * , 
was  requested  to  play  toe  same  again.  '  I  eould  not  for 
the  kincdom  of  Spain,*  sakl  the  musiGian,  *  for  this  wcva 
harder  flian  for  a  preacher  to  repeat  word  by  word  a  aep- 
mon  that  he  had  not  learned  by  rote.'  A  derigfrnan  stand- 
ing by,  observed  that  ha  thought  a  preacher  might  do  that; 
'  Perhaps,'  rejoined  the  young  prince, '  (or  a  bishoprick  f 

The  natural  facetiousness  of  his  temper  appears  ira- 
quently  in  the  good  humour  with  which  the  liule  priaea 
was  accustomed  to  treat  his  domestics.  He  had  two  al 
oppoaite  characters,  who  were  frequently  set  by 
for  the  sake  of  the  sport;  the  one,  Murray,  nid 

*  the  tailor,'  kyved  his  liquor ;  and  the  other  was  a 

*  trencherman.'  The  king  desired  the  prince  lo  put  na 
end  to  these  brawls,  and  to  make  the  men  acree  and  that 
the  agreement  should  be  written  and  subscribed  bv  both. 

*  Then,'  said  the  prince, '  must  the  drunken  laihw  soooarilm 
it  with  chalk,  for  he  cannot  write  his  name,  and  then  I 
will  make  them  agree  upon  this  condition— that  the  trench- 
erman shall  £0  into  the  cellar  and  drink  with  Will  Morw 
ray,  and  Wul  Murray  shall  make  a  great  wallet  lor  the 
trencherman  to  carry  his  victuals  in.'— <)ne  of  his  servants 
bavins  cut  the  prince's  finger,  and  sucked  oat  the  blood 
with  his  mouth,  that  it  mi^t  heal  the  more  easily,  the 
young  prince,  who  expressed  no  displeasure  at  the  acci- 
dent, said  to  him  pleasantly,  *  If,  which  God  forbid !  my 
father,  myself,  and  the  rest  of  his  k'mdred  shoukJ  fail,  you 
might  claim  the  crown,  fo/  you  have  now'in  you  the  bmod 
royal.'— Our  little  prince  once  resolved  on  a  hearty  game  of 
play,  and  for  this  purpose  only  admitted  his  young  ccntle- 
m(*n,  and  excluded  ihe  men ;  it  happened  that  an  old  ser- 
vant, not  aware  of  the  injjunction,  entered  tha  apartment, 
on  which  the  prince  toM  him  he  might  play  too;  and  when 
the  prince  was  asked  why  he  admitted  this  oM  man  rather 
than  the  other  men,  he  rejoined,  *  Because  he  had  a  right 
to  be  of  their  number,  for  SenexbUjmer. 

Nor  was  Henry  susceptible  of  gross  flattery,  lor  when 
once  he  wore  white  shoes,  and  one  said  he  longed  to  kiss 
his  foot,  the  prince  said  to  the  fawning  courtier,  *  Sir  I  am 
not  the  pope ;'  the  other  replied  that  he  would  not  kiss  the 
pope's  foot,  except  it  were  to  bite  dT  his  great  toe.  The 
prince  gravely  rejoined;  *  At  Rome  you  would  be  glad  to 
kiss  his  foot,  and  forget  the  rest.' 

It  was  then  the  mtxle,  when  the  king  or  the  prince  travell- 
ed, to  sleep  with  their  suite  at  the  house,  ot  the  nobility: 
and  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  host  were  usually  displayed 
in  the  reception  given  to  the  royal  g^uests.  It  han>aied 
that  in  one  of  these  excursions  ine  prince's  servanCi  cons- 
plained  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed  supperless, 
through  the  pinching  parsimony  oT  the  house,  wluch 
the  little  prince  at  the  time  of.  hearing  seemed  to  take  no 
great  notice  of.  The  next  morning  the  lady  of  the  liouse 
coming  to  pay  her  respects  to  him  she  found  him  turning 
over  a  volume  that  had  many  pictures  in  it ;  one  of  which 
was  ^  painting  of  a  company  sitting  at  a  banquet :  this  he 
showed  her.  '  I  invite  you  madam,  to  a  feast.'  *  Ta 
what  feajstf  she  asked.  *  To  this  feast/  said  the 
boy.  <What,woukl  your  high 
Digitized  by^ 
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kmAT  FUag  his  eye  oa  her,  be  nid,  *  No  better,  n*- 
dam,  is  Ibuod  in  tbii  bowe.'  There  wm  a  delicacy  and 
greataeae  of  apaitiB  ibit  iBgeBieiM  reprimand,  &r  exceUiog 
ibewiloracbild. 

Aocordini  to  this  aaeodote^writer,  it  appean  that  Jaaaes 
I  pvobablj  dM  not  delight  in  the  anartial  <uipoeitione  of  hia 
aoB,  wboae  bahita  and  opinioiia  were,  in  all  retpecta,  fbnn- 
iof  Ihtraafilfna  oppoaite  to  hia  o«ni  tranquil  and  literary 
cnrador.  The  writer  lays  thai,  *  bis  mikjeaty,  with  the 
I  of  love  lo  him,  would  ■ometimea  mterlace  sharp 
wa,  and  other  deoMoatratiooa  of  fiuheriy  aererity.' 
r,  wIm»  howerer  lived,  though  he  died  early,  to  be- 
a  pairon  of  ingenioua  men  and  a  lover  of  geniui, 
leaat  aa  much  enamoorad  of  the  pike  as  of 


SDeechca, 

Henry,  w 


B  tbrgov< 
woukl  be  onlT  fit  for  field  eaer- 
daes  and  miKtarT  afiTaira.    To  hia  fiuner.  lb 
made  no  reply :  out  when  hia  tator  one  day 


the  little  prince 


ef  what  hia  lamci  had  said,  to  stimulate  our  young  prince 
to  ilcrmry  diiifence,  Henry  asked,  whether  be  thought  lua 
bother  would  prove  so  good  a  scholar?  His  tutor  replied, 
that  he  waa  likely  to  prove  so.  '  Then,'  rejoined  our  liu 
tie  princo  will  I  smke  Charles  archbishop  oi  Canterbury. 

Our  Henry  was  devoutly  pious  and  rigid  in  never  per- 
nttinc  before  him  any  liceniioua  language  or 


milting  before  him  any  liceniioua  language  or  manners.  It 
is  well  koewn  that  James  I  had  a  habit  of  swearing,— ii^ 
aocent  niqiletives  in  converMtioo,  which,  in  truth,  only 
fipif— «d  tkc  wannth  of  hia  feelings :  but  in  that  age, 
wbcn  PvritaniMn  had  already  posaessed  half  the  nation, 
an  oath  waa  considered  as  odhing  short  of  blasphemy. 
Henry  once  omde  a  keen  aliosion  to  this  verbal  frailly  of 
his  falhcv^a ;  for  when  be  was  told  that  some  hawks  were 
to  be  sent  to  him,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  king  wuukl 
intercept  some  of  them,  be  replied  *  He  may  do  as  he 
pleasea,  for  he  shall  not  be  pot  to  the  oath  for  the  matter.' 
Tlie  king  oner  asking  bim  what  were  ihe  best  verses  he 
bad  learned  in  the  first  book  of  Virgil,  Henry  anawered. 
These: 

Rax  erat  £neas  nobis  qoo  Joatior  alter 
lice  pieiate  fuk,  nee  bello  major  et  armis. 
8och  are  a  fow  of  the  puerile  anecdotea  of  a  prince  who 
died  in  early  youth,  cleaned  from  a  contemporary  manu- 
Bcripl,  by  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  They  are  trifles,  but 
tnfies  eooaecrated  by  his  name.  They  are  genuine !  and 
tbe  philosopber  knowa  how  to  value  the  iadicatiooa  of  a 
grrat  and  heroic  character.  There  are  among  them  some, 
whkfa  may  oceaaion  an  inattrntive  reader  to  forget  that 
ifaey  are  afi  the  apeeohes  and  the  actions  of  a  cbikf! 

TBI  DtABT  OV  A  M ASTCX  Or  THK  CKnCMOVIBa. 

Of  oooriFeCMiueae,  lew  are  acquainted  wiih  its  myste* 
riea,  and  aiill  fewer  have  losi  themselves  in  its  labyrinth  of 
forma.  Whence  ita  origin  ?  Perhapa  from  thooe  grave 
and  conriiy  Italiana,  who,  in  their  petty  pompoua  courta, 
ande  the  whole  boaioeaa  of  their  effeminate  days  consist 
inpimrtliBiai;  and,  wanting  realities  to  keep  tnemsetvea 
alive,  affected  the  mere  shadows  of  life  and  action,  in  a 
world  of  theae  mockeries  of  state.  It  strited  well  Ihe  ge* 
Bias  of  a  people  who  boasted  of  elementary  worka,  to  teach 
how  aliiroBta  were  to  be  given,  and  bow  to  be  taken ;  and 
who  had  some  reason  to  pride  themselves  in  producing  the 
Cortegiano  ef  Casdglune,  and  the  Galateo  or  Delia  Casa. 
They  carried  thia  refining  temper  into  the  moat  trivial  cir« 
comstancca,  when  a  court  waa  to  be  the  theatre  and  mo- 
narcfaa  and  their  repreaentativea  the  actors.  Precedence, 
ami  crtber  honorary  diacriminaiions,  esfabliah  the  useful 
distinctiona  ef  rMa,  and  of  individuala ;  but  tliear  minuter 
enort  feram,  aubtibaed  b^  Italian  conceits,  with  an  eiudiiioo 
of  preesdenta,  and  a  togic  of  nice  distinctions,  imparted  a 
BMck  dignity  of  acieace  to  the  solemn  fopperies  of  a  ma^ 
ter  ef  thelDeremoniea,  who  eihaualed  all  the  focultiea  of 
bis  soul  on  the  equiponderanceof  the  first  place  of  inferior 
degree  with  the  bat  of  a  superior;  who  turned  into  a  po- 
ilieal  eoMest  the  pladng  of  a  chair  and  a  stool ;  made  a 
taeepcion  at  the  stairaP-head,  or  at  the  door,  raiae  a  clash 
belwecB  two  rival  nationa ;  a  visit  out  of  time  requiro  a 
Mgoiiatianof  three  moB»ha;  or  an  awkward  invitation  pro* 
( a  wdden  fit  of  aickneaa ;  while  manv  a  rising  anta* 
^  ~  the  foraaidabb  nhapes  of  ambassadors,  were 
bapaicfa  a  courier  to  their  courts,  for  the  omission 
or  acflcGff,  cf  a  singb  ptmetilHo,  The  pride  of  nationa,  in 
y«»fc  timea,  haa  oaly  ib^se  means  to  maintain  their  jeaU 
mmfwt  power  t  yet  ahrndd  not  the  people  be  graienil  to 


riageand 
cardinal  1 


give 


the  aovereign  who  oonfinea  bb  eampaigna  to  hb  drawing* 
loom ;  whoee  fiekUnarahal  b  a  tripping  maater  of  the  cer^ 
BMuiea ;  whoae  stratagems  are  only  to  aave  the  mviolabi* 
bty  of  court-etiquette ;  and  wboae  bactlea  of  peace  are  oi^ 
ly  for  preeedenee  ? 

When  the  Earb  of  Holland  and  Carible,  our  ambaaMi> 
dora  extraordinary  to  the  court  of.  France  in  ]6£4.  were  a: 
Parb,  to  treat  of  the  marriage  of  Charieawith  ilenrietta| 
and  to  join  in  a  league  againat  Bpam,  before  they  abowe] 
their  propoaitiona,  they  were  deairoua  of  aacertaiaing  ia 
what  OManer  Cardinal  Richelieu  wouM  receive  them. 
The  Marqub  of  YiUe-aui-Cbrs  waa  employed  in  tbb  no* 
gotiatioa.  which  appea-ad  at  leaat  aa  important  as  the  mar^ 
~~  —  and  the  bague.  He  brought  for  anawer,  that  the 
wooU  receive  ibem  aa  he  did  the  ambamadota  of 
or  and  the  Kia^  of  Spain ;  that  he  couM  nol 
Ibe  right  hand  m  hb  own  houae,  because  ho 
ored  in  ihb  way  tboae  ambassadors  ;  but  that, 
»ing  them  out  of  hb  room,  he  wouU  jo  farther 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  do.  provided  that  tbry  wouU 
permit  him  to  cover  thb  imuaual  proceeding  with  a  preteirt, 
that  the  othera  might  not  draw  any  oonaequences  from  it  m 
their  favour.  Our  ambaasadora  did  not  disapprove  of  tbb  ex- 
pedient, but  they  begged  time  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
hb  majesty.  Ab  this  woukl  create  a  conaulerable  delay, 
they  propoaed  another,  whieb  wouM  set  at  real,  for  the  m^ 
ment,  the  punetUUo,  They  obeerved.  that  if  the  cardinal 
would  feign  himself  sick,  they  would  go  to  see  him :  on 
which  the  cardinal  immediately  went  to  bed,  and  an  inter- 
view,  so  hnponaat  to  both  nationa,  took  place,  and  articlea 
of  great  difficulty  were  discussed,  by  Ihe  cardinal's  bed- 
side !  When  the  Nuncio  Spada  would  have  made  the 
cardinal  jeakMis  of  the  preteusiona  of  the  Eoglbh  ambaa- 
aadors,  and  reproached  him  with  yieMing  his  precedence 
to  (hem,  the  cardinal  denied  tbb.  *  I  never  go  before 
them,  it  b  true,  but  bkewbe  I  never  accompany  them ;  I 
wail  for  them  only  in  the  chamber  of  audience,  either  seaU 
ed  in  the  moat  honourable  place,  or  standtna,  till  the  table 
b  ready :  I  am  always  the  nrst  to  speak,  and  the  first  to  be 
sealed  ;  and  beaidea  I  have  never  choeen  to  return  their 
vbit,  which  haa  made  the  Earl  of  Carible  ao  outrageoua.'* 

Such  waa  the  ludicroua  gravity  of  thoae  court-eiiqueltea, 
or  punctiUuu,  combined  with  political  conaequencea,  of 
which  I  am  now  to  exhibit  a  picture. 

When  Jamea  I  aacended  the  throne  of  hia  united  king- 
doma,  and  promiaed  bin»eif  and  the  world  long  halcyon 
daya  of  peace,  foreign  princea,  and  a  long  train  of  aniba^ 
aadora  from  every  Eairopean  power,  reaorted  to  the  Eogiiah 
'  court.  The  pacific  monaren,  in  emulation  of  an  office 
which  already  exbted  in  the  courta  of  Europe,  created 
that  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  after  the  mode  of 
IVance,  observea  Roger  Coke.f  Thia  waa  now  found 
neoeaaary  to  preaerve  the  atate,  and  alby  the  perpetual 
jealouaiea  of  the  repreaentativea  of  their  aovereigna.  The 
firat  officer  waa  Sir  Lewb  Lewknor,|  with  an  aasiaiant, 
Sir  John  Finett,  who,  at  length,  succeeded  bim  under 
Charles  I,  and  aeema  lo  have  been  more  amply  blest  with 
the  genius  of  the  place  ;  his  soul  doated  on  the  honour  of 
the  office ;  and  m  that  age  of  peace  and  of  ceremony,  we 
may  be  astoobhed  at  the  eiibiilty  of  hb  inventive  shifts  and 
contrivances,  in  quieting  that  school  of  angry  and  rigid 
boys  whom  he  had  under  hb  care— the  ambaasadora  ol 
Europe! 

Sir  John  Finett,  like  a  man  of  genius,  in  office,  and  livw 
ing  loo  in  an  age  of  dbries,  haa  not  resbied  the  pleasant 
labour  of  perpetuating  his  own  narrative.}  He  has  toM 
every  circumstance  with  a  chronological  exactitude,  which 
paaaied  in  hb  province  aa  master  of  the  ceremonies  ;  and 
when  wo  eonsider  that  he  waa  a  buay  actor  amidat  the 

e  La  Vb  ds  Card.  Richelieu,  anonymous,  but  written  bv  J 
LeClerclON,  vel.I.p.116-125.  ' 

f  <  A  Detectbn  of  the  Cooit  and  State  of  England,*  vol 
I,  13. 

t  8towa*a  Annala,  n.  SM. 

\  I  give  the  title  of  thia  rare  volume, '  Fineltl  Pbltoxenata 
Some  chok»  observations  of  Sir  John  Finett,  Kniglir,  and  maa 
ler  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  two  laat  kinga ;  touching  the  recen 
tk>n  and  precedence,  the  treatment  and  audience,  the  pmicili 
lies  and  conteau  of  foreign  ambaaaadora  in  England.  Lrnai 
iieani  Mundum.  1668.*  Thb  very  curioua  diary  waa  ptibliebed 
aikisrihe  antkor'a  death,  by  hb  friend  Jamea  Howell,  the  well. 
knot»n  writer ;  and  OMya,  wboae  literary  coriooky  scarce^ 
any  thing  in  our  domestic  Ikeratore  haa  eocaped,  hat  analyaad 
the  volume  with  hia  acrualomed  care.  He  memiona  that  there 
waa  a  manuacrlpt  In  being,  more  full  than  the  one  piiblbhed  x 
of  which  I  have  not  been  abb  lo  bam  funher. 

^  Jftrifbfc  iitrwian,  p.  ICS. 
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diplomatic  oorps,  wo  thaXl  iio|  bo  mrpraed  by  dio- 
n^,  in  this  raiall  volumo  oT  great  curionty,  a  vein  of 
iocret  and  authentic  hiaiory ;  it  throwe  a  oew  light  on  many 
imporuni  evenli,  in  which  the  historians  of  the  times  are 
deficient,  who  bad  not  the  knowledge  of  this  assiduous  ob- 
•erver.  But  my  present  purpose  is  not  to  treat  Sir  John 
witli  all  the  ceremonious  jmiufttfioi,  of  which  he  was  hiov- 
self  the  arbiter ;  nor  to  quote  him  on  grave  subjects,  which 
future  historians  may  well  do. 

This  volume  contains  the  ruptures  of  a  morning,  add 
the  peace-makings  of  an  ereninff ;  sometimes  it  tells  of 

*  a  amh  between  the  Savoy  an<r  Flwence  ambassadors 
for  precedence ;' — now  of  *yueaUoH»  betwiit  the  Imperial 
and  Venetian  ambassadors,  concerning  lidet  and  vitUa' 
how  they  were  to  address  one  another,  and  who  was  to 
pay  the  nrst  visit  !-^hen  *  the  Frenchman  takes  eateeptiomt 
about  plaemg.*    This  historian  of  the  levee  now  records, 

*  that  me  French  ambassador  gets  ground  of  the  Spanish  ;' 
but  soon  after,  so  eventful  were  these  drawing  room  poli- 
tics, that  a  day  of  festival  has  passed  away  in  suspense. 
While  a  privy  council  has  been  hastily  summoned,  to  in- 

r're  iMty  me  French  ambassador  had  <a  dcfluction  of 
um  in  his  teeth,  besides  a  fit  of  the  ague,'  although  he 
hoped  to  be  present  at  the  same  festival  neit  year !  or 
bemg  invited  to  a  mask,  liedared  *  his  stomach  would  not 
agree  with  cold  meats :'  *  thereby  pointing*  (shrewdly  ol^ 
serves  Sir  John)  *at  the  invitation  and  presence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who,  at  the  mask  cAe  Chrutma»  6e- 
/ere,  had  appeared  in  the  first  place.* 

Sometimes  we  discover  our  master  of  the  ceremonies 
disentangling  himself,  and  the  lord  chamberlain,  from  the 
most  provokmg  perplexities,  by  a  Clever  and  civil  lie.  Thus 
It  happened,  when  the  Muscovite  ambassador  would  not 
yield  precedence  to  the  French  nor  Spaniard.  On  this 
occasion.  Sir  John,  at  his  wits  end,  contrived  an  obscure 
situation,  iu  which  the  Russ  imagined  he  wss  highly  ho* 
noured,  as  there  he  enjoyed  a  full  sight  of  the  king's  face, 
tlu>ugh  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  entertainment  itself; 
while  the  other  ambassadors  were  so  kind  as  *  not  to  take 
exception,'  not  caring  about  the  Russian,  from  the  re- 
moteness of  bis  country,  and  the  little  interest  that  court 
then  had  in  Europe!  But  Sir  John  displayed  even  a 
bolder  invpntion  when  tlie  Muscovite,  at  his  reception  at 
Whitehall,  complained  that  only  one  lord  was  in  wailing 
at  the  stairs-head,  while  no  one  had  met  him  in  the 
court-vard.  Sir  John  assured  him  that  in  England  it  was 
considered  a  greater  honour  to  be  received  by  one  lord 
than  bv  two! 

Sir  John  discovered  all  his  acumen  in  the  solemn  inves- 
tigation of  '  Which  was  the  upper  end  of  the  table  V 
Arguments  and  inferences  were  deduced  from  precedents 
ouoted ;  but  as  precedents  sometimes  look  c«mtrarv  ways, 
this  aflair  might  still  have  remained  mib  fudicet  nad  not 
Sir  John  oracularly  pronounced  that  *m  spite  of  the 
chimneys  in  England,  where  the  best  man  sits  is  that  end 
of  the  table.'  Sir  John,  indeed,  wouM  often  take  the 
most  enlarged  view  of  thingp;  as  when  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, after  hunting  with  the  king  at  Theobalds,  dined 
with  his  majesty  in  the  privy  chamMr,  his  «on  Don  An- 


I  council  chamber  with  some  of  the  king's 
attendants.  Don  Antonio  seated  himself  on  a  stool  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  *  One  of  the  ^tlemen  ushers  took 
exception  at  thb,  being,  he  said,  irregular  and  unusual, 
that  place  being  ever  wont  to  be  reserved  empty  far  UaU  r 
In  a  word,  no  person  in  the  world  was  ever  to  sit  on  that 
•tool ;  but  Sir  John,  hoMing  a  conference  before  he  chose 


•tool  against  a  little  ease  and  quiet ;  which  were  no  com- 
mon ooeurrcoces  with  that  martyr  of  •tate,  a  master  of 


But  Sir  John,  tn  am  he  is  «>  entertaining  a  pertonafe 
Jiat  I  do  Mt  care  to  get  rid  of  him,  had  to  overoome  & 
Icahiet  which  siretdied  hb  fine  genius  on  tenter  hooks. 
Once,  rarely  dkl  the  Kko  unlucky  accident  happen  to  the 
waiy  master  of  the  ceremonies,  did  Sir  John  exeeed  the  civi- 
fi^ofhisinstnictioM,  or  rather  his  halF«istniciioos.  Being 
MBt  to  invito  the  Dutek  ambassador,  and  the  Siatee*  com- 
aiasMBors,  then  a  ymmg  and  new  government,  to  tho 
cnremonies  af  8t  George's  day,  ibey  inquired  whether 
they  ahoukl  have  tho  sanM  respect  paid  to  them  as  other 
•dbasMMlonf  Tha  Wand  Sir  John,  outer  the 
ifhteUoodt^MlhadMibiMlitMl*   A^ 


as  he  returned  to  tho  lord  chamberlain,  he  dineoioted,  Am 
ho  bad  been  sought  for  up  and  down,  to  stop  tho  inviiaiiaa. 
The  lord  chamberlain  said.  Sir  John  had  exceeded  bis 
commission,  if  he  had  invited  the  Dutchmen  '  !•  stand  ia 
the  ckisot  of  the  queen's  side ;  because  the  Spaunish  aa^ 
bassador  wouM  never  endure  them  ss  imv  Asm,  wkmt 
there  mu  but  a  fUn  wamaeot  board  betweeM,  mid  m  wmim 
whieh  might  be  opened ."  Sir  John  said  ffemhr,  be  had 
done  no  otherwise  than  he  had  been  desireo;  wtecb,  bow- 
ever,  the  lord  chamberlain,  m  pmt,  denied,  (< 


dvil  I)  *  and  I  was  not  so  unmannerly  as  toeooteod  agaiM, 
(supple,  but  uneasy !)  This  affair  ended  minermUy  ftr 
the  poor  Dutchmen.  Those  new  repoblicans  vwre  ibm 
regarded  with  the  most  jealous  contempt  by  all  tbe  awkai 
sadors,  and  were  just  venturing  on  their  first  daadag 
steps,  to  move  among  crowned  beads.  Tbe  Dutch  new 
resolved  not  to  be  present ;  declaring  they  had  jnnt  receivsd 
an  nr^enl  moitafton,  from  the  Ean  of  Ezeler,  to  dms  at 
Wimbledon.  A  piece  of  ocperdkeris  to  aave  i , , 
probably  the  happy  contrivance  of  tho  combined  | 
of  the  lord  charoDerlain  and  the  master  of  the  < 

I  will  now  exhibit  some  curious  details  fn 
chives  of  fantastical  state,  and  paint  a  coortly  world, 
where  politics  and  civility  seem  to  have  been  at  perpsiml 
variance. 

When  the  Palatine  arrived  in  England  to  marry  £fii^ 
beib,  the  only  daughter  of  James  the  First,  <  the  fcastiaf 
and  jolity'  of  the  court  were  interrupted  by  tbe  diacoaicnt 
of  the  archduke's  ambassador,  of  which  these  wcs«  ihi 
material  points : 

Sir  John  waited  on  him,  to  honour  with  his  prescncs 
the  solemnity  on  the  second  or  third  days,  either  to  dianer 
or  supper,  or  both. 

The  archduke's  ambassador  oaused :  with  a  troubled 
countenance  inouirtng  whether  the  Spanish  amhamailis 
was  invited  ?  *  1  answered,  answeraUo  to  my  insiroeiioH 
in  case  of  such  demand,  that  he  was  sick,  and  coald  ast 
be  there.  He  was  yesterday,  ouoth  he,  ao  well,  as  that 
the  offer  might  have  very  well  neon  maide  hias,  umA  pciw 
haps  accepted.* 

To  this  Sir  John  replied,  that  the  French  and  TencCian 
ambassadors  holding  between  them  one  course  of  corrce> 
pondence,  and  the  Spanish  and  the  archduke's  another, 
their  inritatioift  had  been  usually  joint. 

This  the  archduke's  ambassadur  denied ;  and  afirmed, 
that  they  had  been  separately  invited  to  Masks,  4c, 
but  he  had  never ;— that  France  had  ahvava  yielded  pre- 
cedence to  the  archduke's  predecessors,  whea  they  were 
but  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  ot  which  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
doce  <  ancient  proofs ;'  and  that  Venico  was  a  mean  r^ 
public,  a  sort  of  burghers,  and  a  handful  of  lerriiory, 
compared  to  his  monarchical  sovereign  !■■  and  to  all  tha 
he  added,  that  the  Venetian  bragged  of  the  frfqmal  1^ 
vows  he  had  received. 

Sir  John  retoms  in  great  dbtrem  to  tho  lord  chamber- 
lain  and  his  majesty.  A  solemn  declaration  m  drawn  an, 
in  which  James  I  most  ftra-vely  laments  that  tbe  archduke^ 
ambassador  has  taken  this  offence ;  but  his  majeatj  ofKts 
these  most  cogent  arguments  in  his  own  favour:  that  ths 
Venetian  had  announced  to  his  msjesty,  that  hb  i 
bad  ordered  his  men  new  liveries  on  tbe  i 
honour,  he  adds,  not  usual  with 
ambassador,  not  finding  himself  wed  for  the  first  day  (be- 
cause, by  the  way,  he  dkl  not  care  to  dispute  precedsacs 
with  the  Frenchman,)  his  majesty  conoeiviiig  that  lbs 


divers 
then  James 


lity  of  the  marriage  being  one  continued  ad  Ihrosfh 
days,  it  admitted  neither  prime  nor  pootenm:  and 
uK^ii  .^amea  provea  too  much,  by  boldly  asserting,  thai  lbs 
toil dby  ahoukl  be  taken  for  the maCetfdqf/  Asinorbeff 
cases,  for  instance  m  that  of  Christmas,  where  TweMb* 
day,  the  last  day.  is  heM  aa  tho  greatest ! 
But  the  French  and  Venetian  amf 


by  the  Spanish  and  the  archduke'a,  i 
le«  chary,  und  cnistily  fastidious.  Tho  insoiwnt  Prancb- 
man  first  attempted  to  take  precedenca  of  the  Prines  af 
Wales ;  aad  tho  Venetian  stood  upon  thi^  point,  that  ihrr 
•houM  sit  on  chairs,  though  tbe  prinea  had  but  a  stssl; 
aad,  particulaHy,  that  tbe  carver  shouM  not  i 
him!  «Bot,' addsSir  JolNu'Miiharori 
in  their  reaaonle«  proteneas.' 


Nor  was  it  peaeeable  even  at  the  mmtkl 
dosed  with  the  following  catastrophe  ofstinnatte  t ' 

Sir  John  having  udieved  among  tho  eouMaaoaa  *•  Wdv 

of  tho  Frendi  ambassador,  he  lef>  hrr  ft  ths  rnMms  af  ih^ 

ki^  dnmbariaan,  who  aitead  riU  dwoU^bijjSSr  at  *• 
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uUe  Dexf  beoetlh  the  eoooteMes  and  above  the  barooeuM. 
Botio!  'The  nKounten  oT EffiaKham  Handing  to  her 
iMMii*f  rigkif  aod  pcaseMed  already  of  her  proper  place 
(u  sbe  called  it,)  would  not  renoTe  lower,  so  hdd  the  hand 
k  tbe  amhastatricei  till  after  dinner,  when  the  French 
adbanidor,  inlbnnad  of  the  difiereoce  and  opposition, 
aBed  out  fcr  his  wife's  coach  I*  With  great  trtNible,  the 
French  lady  was  persuaded  to  stay,  the  Countess  of  KU* 
I  ofHaddifl 


iinvton,  making  no  scru- 
Sir  John,  unbending  his 


dare,  and  im  ViMXNUiti 
pie  ofyialdiag  th^ir 

^vity,  bceiioiiily  adds,  <  The  Lady  of  Eflingham,  ui  the 
inteiia,  (bdieanng  (with  rather  too  much  than  too  little 
ftomedi)  both  her  supper  and  her  company.'  This  spoilt 
child  of  quality,  tugging  at  the  Frencn  ambassadress  to 
keep  ber  down,  mortifieid  to  be  seated  at  the  side  of  the 
FKadi  wooan  that  dar,  frowning  and  frowned  on,  and 
rwi*  lopperiess  to  bed,  passed  the  wedding^ay  of  the 
Paiatioe  aod  Princess  Elizabeth,  like  a  cross  girl  on  a 
(era. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  of  these  men  of  jnmetUlio,  and 
(he  moat  trottUesome,  was  the  Venetian  ambassador ;  for 
ii  »ai  hii  particular  aptitude  to  find  fault,  and  pick  out 
jealfliisiea  among  all  the  others  of  his  body. 

Oiithe  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  the  Venelian 
iraa  invited  to  the  made,  bat  not  the  dinner,  as  last  year 
tbe  rererw  had  occurred.  The  Frenchman,  who  drew 
liwayi  with  the  Venetian,  at  this  moment  chtise  to  act 
bjr  hiniMlf  on  the  watch  of  precedence,  jealous  oT  the 
Spaniard  newly  arrived.  When  invited,  he  inquired  if 
the  S^iish  ambassador  was  to  be  there  ?  and  humbly 
beseeefaed  his  majesty  to  be  excused  from  indisposition. 
We  eha'l  now  see  Sir'^John  pat  into  the  most  lively  action, 
bf  ibe  siibile  Venetian. 

'  I  waa  scarcely  back  at  court  with  the  French  ambas- 
lador'i  aniwer,  when  I  was  told,  that  a  gentleman  from 
the  Veoetiafl  ambassador  had  been  to  seek  me;  who, 
haiiof  at  last  bund  roe,  said  that  his  lord  desired  me,  that 
if  erer  I  would  do  him  favour,  I  would  take  the  pains  to 
coaie  to  bin  instantly.  I,  winding  the  cause  to  oe  some 
new  bun  ipMen  into  his  brain,  from  some  intelligence  be 
haJ  Trom  the  French  of  that  nMniiog's  proceeding,  ex- 
cttaed  my  present  coming,  that  I  might  take  further  in- 
■I'uctioos  from  the  lord  chamberlain ;  wherewith  as  soon 
as  I  wu  aufficienil^  armed,  I  went  to  ihe  Venetian.' 

But  the  Venetian  wouM  not  confer  with  Sir  John, 
thou^  be  sent  fur  him  in  such  a  hurrv,  except  in  presence 
«f  bill  own  secretary.  Then  the  Venetian  desired  Sir 
Jobs  to  repeat  the  nonit  of  his  moiiafion,  and  thote  also  of 
hia  own  miser .'  which  poor  Sir  John  actually  did !    For 


he  adda, '  I  yieUed,  but  not  without  discovering  my  insat< 
idactioB  to  be  si  w.     . 

aeuttotripme,' 


idaction  to  be  so  peremptorily  pressed  on, 


ring  my  n 

f,  as  if  be 


had 


The  Veaetiaa  having  thos  compelled  Sir  John  to  con 
Yf*f  hoth  mvitataon  aim  answer,  gravely  complimented 
ua  <n  his  correctness  to  a  title !  Tet  still  was  the  Vene- 
^  not  in  Isss  trouble  :  and  now  he  confessed  that  the 
nag  had  given  a  formal  invitation  to  the  French  ambassa^ 
wr^nd  not  to  him ! 

Thia  was  a  new  stage  in  this  important  negotiation  :  it 
tned  aB  the  diplomatic  sagacity  of  Sir  John,  to  extract  a 
diacovery ;  and  which  was,  that  the  Frenchman  had,  in« 
deed,0QQreyed  the  intelligence  secretly  to  the  Venetian. 

Sir  John  now  acknowledged  that  hie  had  suspected  as 
■NchwhcB  he  received  the  message,  and  not  to  be  taken  by 
f^'P'i'e,  he  had  oorae  prepared  with  a  long  apology,  end- 
uit  Tor  peace  sake,  with  the  same  formal  invitation  for  the 
^emtiaa.  Now  the  Venetian  insisted  again  that  Sir  John 
dwald  debver  the  mvitation  in  the  some  nrecue  wardM  as  h 
had  been  given  to  the  Frenchman.  Sir  John,  with  his 
■«▼e^4ailiag  ooortlj  docility,  performed  it  to  a  syllable. 
Whether  both  parties  during  all  these  proceedings  could 
**«id  naofiag  a  risible  muscle  at  one  another,  our  grave 
"•JjjritT  records  not. 

The  Venetian's  final  answer  seemed  now  perlectly  satis- 
^^1  dsehiring  he  wouM  not  excuse  bis  absence  as  the 
^readkBRB  had,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretence ;  and  fur^ 


l^f  he  sxpreased  his  high  satiefaetion  with  last  year's 
2^*tttial  testmrnny  of  die  royal  favour,  in  the  public 
{^"n  esnferrsd  on  him,  and  ivgretled  that  the  quiet  of 
^  "^eaty  ahonU  be  so  frequently  disturbed  bv  these 
(""rtiun.  abott  imritailoiM,  whidi  sooIWb  <  ovei'^irenged 
•j«eatoalthe«eatt.» 

8«  John  now  hmgnied  that  all  WW  happily  eondnded, 
■;««■•  letiring  with  thn  Mreetaess  of  a  dove,  and  tbe 
m\mm  «r  a  ■anas,  ta  iy  to  tha  krd  ehuibariaiB,^ 


when  behold  tho  Vonetian  would  not  relinquish  his  hold| 
but  turned  on  him  *  with  the  reading  of  another  scruple, 
et  hine  Ulm  laehrimm !  ashing  whether  the  archduke's  an* 
bassador  was  also  invited  ?'  Poor  Sir  John,  to  keep  him- 
self clear  *  from  categorical  asseverations,'  declared  *  he 
could  not  resolve  him.'  Then  the  Venetian  observed. 
*  Sir  John  was  dissembling  !  and  he  hoped  and  imagined 
that  Sir  John  had  in  his  instrucuons,  that  he  was  first  to 
have  gone  to  him  (the  Venetian,)  and  on  his  return  to  tha 
archduke's  ambassador.'  Matters  now  threatened  to  be 
as  irreconcilable  as  ever,  for  it  seems  the  Venetian  was 
standing  on  the  point  of  precedency  with  the  archduke's 
ambassador.  The  political  Sir  John,  wishing  to  gratify 
the  Venetian  at  no  expense,  adds,  *  he  thought  it  ill  man- 
ners to  mar  a  belief  of  an  ambassador's  makmg.'— and  so 
allowed  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  invited  befiire  tha 
archduke's  ambassador ! 

This  Venetian  proved  himself  to  be,  to  the  great  tecw 
ment  of  Sir  John,  a  stupendous  genius  in  his  own  way  i 
ever  on  the  ¥ratch  to  be  treated  at  pan  di  tnU  eorvnate^^ 
equal  with  crowned  heads ;  and,  when  at  a  tilt,  refused 
being  placed  among  the  ambassadors  of  Savoy  and  ihe 
State»-g«neral,  &c,  while  the  Spanish  and  French  ambas- 
sadors were  seated  aloue  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Vene- 
tian declared  that  this  would  be  a  diminution  of  his  quality; 
thejirat  place  of  an  inferior  degree  being  ever  held  weret  than 
the  laat  of  a  aupcrior.  This  refined  observation  deligliled 
Sir  John,  who  dignifies  it  as  an  axiom,  y^i  afterwards  caMia 
to  doubt  it  with  a  sed  de  hoe  qiuert  query  this !  If  it  be 
true  in  politics,  ii  is  not  so.  in  common  sense  according  to 
the  proverbs  of  both  nations ;  for  the  honest  English  de« 
dares,  that  *  Belter  be  the  head  of  tho  yeomanry  than  the 
lot/ of  the  gentry;'  while  the  subtile  Italian  has  it,  *  J? 
meglio  eater  teeta  di  fjuceio,  che  coda  di  StorUme  f  better 
be  the  head  of  a  pike  than  the  tail  of  a  sturgeon.'  But 
before  we  quit  Sir  John,  lei  us  hear  him  in  his  own  words, 
reasoning  with  that  fine  critical  tact,  which  he  undoubtedlv 
possessed,  on  right  and  left  hands,  but  reasoning  with  infi- 
nite modesty  m  well  as  Kemus.  Hear  this  sage  of  ymw 
tUHoMf  this  philosopher  of  courtesies. 

*  The  Axiom  before  delivered  by  the  VenetJaa  ambassa- ' 
dor  was  judged^  upon  discourse  I  had  with  eome  ofunder^ 
etandingy  to  be  of  value  in  a  diednet  eompanvt  but  might 
be  olhervH$e  in  ajmnt  aaeembly  P  And  then  Sir  John,  hke 
a  philosophical  historian,  explores  some  great  public  event 
— *  As  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Vnrvins  (the  only 
part  of  the  peace  he  cared  about,)  the  French  and  Span- 
ish meeting,  contended  for  precedence— who  should  sit 
at  tha^Hht  hand  of  the  pope's  legate ;  an  expedient  was 
found,  of  sending  into  France  for  the  |K>pe's  nuneio  resid- 
ing there,  who,  seat«<d  at  the  right  hand  of  the  said  leggie 
(the  legate  himself  sitting  at  ihe  table's  end,)  the  French 
ambassador  being  offered  the  choice  of  the  next  place,  he 
Ux>k  that  at  the  legate's  left  hand,  leaving  the  second  at 
the  right  hand  to  the  Spanish,  who,  taking  it,  persuaded 
himseff  to  have  the  better  of  it ;  eeddehoc  quoted  How 
modeatly,  yet  how  shrewdly  insinuated ! 

So  much,  if  not  too  much,  of  the  Diary  of  a  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies ;  where  ihe  important  penronages  strange- 
ly contrast  with  the  friToliiy  and  foppery  of  their  actions. 

By  this  work  it  appears  that  all  foreign  ambassadora 
were  entirely  entertained,  for  dieir  diet,  lodgings,  coaches, 
with  all  their  train,  at  tbe  cost  of  ihe  English  monarch,  and 
on  their  departure  received  customary  presents  of  consid- 
erable value ;  from  1000  to  £000  ounces  of  gilt  plate ;  and 
in  more  cases  than  one,  the  meanest  complaints  were 
mado  by  the  ambassadors,  about  short  allowances.  That 
the  foreign  ambassadors  in  return  made  presents  to  the 
masters  of  the  ceremonies,  from  thirtjr  to  fifty  *  pieces,'  or 
in  plate  or  jewel ;  and  some  so  grudgingly,  that  Sir  Jdin 
Finett  often  vents  his  indignation,  and  commemorates  the 
indignity.  As  thus,— on  one  of  the  Spanish  ambasssdors- 
eztraordinarv  waiting  at  Deal  for  three  days.  Sir  John, 
(  expecting  l)ie  wind  with  the  patience  of  an  mmgry  enters 
tatmnsnl  from  a  ebeo'handed  ambamadart  as  his  preeeni  U 
me  at  his  parting  from  Dover  being  but  an  old  gilt  livery 
pot,  that  had  lost  his  fellow  not  worth  above  If  pounds, 
accompanied  with  two  pair  of  Spanish  gloves  to  make  it 
almost  IS,  to  my  shame  and  his.'  When  be  lefl  this  sairvy 
ambassador-extraordinary  to  his  fate  aboard  the  ship,  h« 
exults  that  *  the  cross-winds  held  him  in  the  Downs  almort 
a  sevea-night  before  they  wouM  blow  him  over.' 

From  this  mode  of  receiving  ambassadors,  two  ineoft- 
veniences  resulted ;  their  perpetud  jara  of pamcdUiss,  and 
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complete./  oarruMd  the  patience  of  the  moec  pacific  sove- 
tti^iti  that  James  wai compelled  to  make  great  alterations 
in  hit  domestic  comforts,  and  was  perpetually  embroiled  io 
the  most  ridiculous  contests.  At  length  Charles  I  perceiv- 
ed the  jpreat  charge  of  these  embassiesi  ordinary  and 
citraordmary,  often  on  frivolous  pretences ;  and  with  an 
emptj  treasury,  and  an  unoomplymg  parliament,  he  grew 
less  aiuious  lor  such  ruinous  honours.*  He  gave  notice 
to  foreifrn  ambassadors^  that  he  should  not  any  more  *  de- 
fray their  diet,  nor  provide  coaches  for  them,  kc'  *  This 
frugal  purpose'  cost  Sir  John  many  altercations,  who  seems 
to  view  it,  as  the  glory  of  the  British  monarch  being  on  the 
wane.  The  unsettled  state  of  Charles  was  appearing  in 
M86,  by  the  querulous  narrative  of  the  master  of  the  cer^ 
monies;  the  etiquettes  of  the  court  were  disturbed  by  the 
erratic  course  ot  its  great  star ;  and  the  master  of  the 
red) 


to  keep  blank  letters  to  superscribe, 
and  address  to  any  nobleman  who  was  to  be  fotmd,  from 
the  absence  of  the  great  officers  of  state.  On  this  occasion 
the  ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Mantova,  who  had  long 
desired  his  parting  audience,  when  the  king  objected  to  the 
unfitness  of  the  place  he  was  then  in,  replied,  that  <  if  it 
were  under  a  tree,  it  should  be  to  him  as  a  palace.' 

Yet  although  we  smile  at  this  soience  of  etiquette  and 
these  rigid  forms  of  ceremony,  whoi  ihey  were  altogether 
discarded,  a  great  statesman  lamented  them,  and  found  the 
inconvenience  and  mischief  in  the  political  consequences 
which  fallowed  their  neglect.  Charles  II,  who  was  no 
admirer  of  these  regulated  fonnaliti<ss  of  court-etiquette, 
sepms  to  have  broken  up  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  former 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  the  grave  and  the  great 
chancellor  of  human  nature,  as  Warburton  calls  Clarendon, 
censured  and  felt  all  the  inconveniences  of  this  open  ioterw 
course  of  an  ambassador  with  the  king.  Thus  he  observ- 
ed in  the  case  of  the  Spanbh  ambassador,  who,  he  writes, 

*  took  the  advantage  of^the  license  of  the  court,  where  no 
rules  of  formalities  were  yet  established  (and  to  which  the 
kinc  himself  was  not  enough  enclined)  but  all  doors  open 
to  all  persons ;  which  the  ambassador  finding,  he  made 
himself  a  domestic,  came  to  the  king  at  all  boors,  and 

*  spake  to  him  when,  and  as  long  as  he  would  without  any 
ceremony,  or  denring  'an  qudience  aeeortUng  to  the  old  cvs- 
tom;  but  came  into  the  bed-chamber  while  the  king  was 
dressing  himself,  and  mingled  in  all  discourses  with  the 
same  freedom  he  would  use  in  his  own.  And  from  this 
never  heard-of  license,  introduced  by  the  JFVendi  and  the 
Spaniard  ut  thia  time  without  any  dielike  tn  the  kingf  though 
not  penniUed  in  anjf  court  in  Chriatendomt  many  incon- 
veniences and  mischiefs  broke  in,  which  couM  never  after 
be  shut  out.'* 

'  DIARIKS— MOKAL,  BISTOBICAL,  AITO  CRITICAL. 

We  converse  with  the  absent  by  letters,  and  with  our- 
selves by  diaries ;  but  vanity  is  more  gratified  by  dedica- 
ting its  time  to  the  little  labours  which  have  a  chance  of 
immediate  notice  and  may  circulate  from  hand  to  hand, 
than  by  the  honester  pages  of  a  volume  reserved  onlv  for 
solitary  contemplation;  or  to  be  a  future  relic  of  ourselves, 
when  we  shall  no  more  hear  of  ourselves. 

Marcus  Antoninus's  celebrated  work  entitled  Ttav  tts"  ^rs- 
Tor  Of  the  tiange  tehieh  concern  himee^,  would  be  a  good 
definition  of  the  use  and  purpose  of  a  diary.  ShaJfles- 
horjr  calls  a  diarv,  *  A  Faullbook,'  intended  for  self^^or- 
rection ;  and  a  Cfolonel  Hardwood  in  the  reign  of  Charies 
I*kept  a  diary,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  rimes,  he  entitled 

*  Slips,  Infirmities,  and  Passages  of  providence.'  Such  a 
diary  is  a  moral  instrument,  shouU  the  writer 


*  Chsries  I,  had,  however  adopted  them,  and  long  preserved 
tne  siaisHneis  of  his  court  with  f(>reign  powers,  as  appears  by 
these  extracts  from  manuscript  leuersof  the  time : 

Mr.  Mead  writer  to  Sir  M.  Siutevitle,  July  25, 1689.  *  His 
majesty  was  wont  to  answer  the  French  ambaissador  in  his  own 
lansuage ;  now  he  speaks  in  Ensllsh,  and  by  an  interpreter. 
Ana  so  doth  Sir  Thomss  Edmondes  to  the  French  king,  con- 
trary to  the  snciem  custom :  so  that  altho*  of  late  we  have  not 
•quaded  them  in  arms,  yet  now  we  shall  equal  them  hi  cere- 


Oct  31, 1838. 

*  This  day  fortnight  the  States*  ambassador  going  to  visit  my 
lord  treasurer  about  some  business,  whereas  his  ktrdship  was 
wont  always  to  bring  ihem  but  m  the  stair's  head,  he  then,  af- 
ter a  great  deal  rf  courteous  resistance  on  the  ambassador's 
r:,  attended  him  thmueh  the  bail  and  coun>yard,  even  lo 
very  boot  of  his  coach.*    Sloane  M88. 4176 
Clarsndon's  Ufr.  voL  n,  p.  Ido. 


it  on  himself  and  on  all  aroond  him.  Men  tken  wrote 
folios  concerning  themselves;  and  it  sometimes  hapf>c»« 
ed,  as  proved  by  many  that  I  have  rTamined  in  aseas^ 
script,  tnat  oflen  writing  in  retirement  they  woiiM  «rnC9 
when  they  had  nothing  to  write. 

Diaries  must  be  out  of  date  in  a  lounging  age;  ahbooc^ 
I  have  myself  known  several  who  have  contimed  da* 
practise  with  pleasure  and  utility.  One  of  our  oM  mUean 
quaintly  observes,  that  *  the  andenla  used  to  lake  i 
stomacn-piU  of  self-«zamination  every  night.  Some  « 
little  books,  or  tablets,  which  they  tied  at  their  giidle*,  ia 
which  they  kept  a  memorial  of  what  they  did,  against  their 
night-reckoning.'  We  know  that  Titus,  the  deli^lic  off 
mankind  as  he  has  been  called,  kept  a  diar^  of  nil  lua 
actiooi,  and  when  at  night  he  found  upon  examinaHoo  thml 
he  had  performed  nothing  memorable,  he  would  exdmuB, 
*  Amiei !  diem  perdidimue  P  Friends !  we  have  lost  a  dmj  I 

Among  our  own  ooimtrymen,  in  times  more  lavoamM 
for  a  concentrated  mind  than  in  this  age  of  scattered  tfaotigfatB 
and  of  the  fragments  of  genius,  the  custom  kmg  prevailed  ; 
and  we  their  posterity  are  still  reaping  the  benefit  of  tbcar 
lonely  hours,  and  diurnal  records.  It  is  always  phsaamg 
to  recollect  the  name  of  Alfred,  and  we  have  deeply  to  re» 
gret  the  kiss  of  a  manuel  which  this  monarch,  so  strict  m 
manager  of  his  time,  yet  found  leisure  to  pursue ;  it  wooU 
have  mtorested  us  more  even  than  his  translatioas,  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Alfred  carried  in  his  bosom  ne- 
morandum  leaves,  m  which  he  made  collectione  from  hi* 
studies,  and  took  so  much  pleasure  in  the  frequent  exmai- 
nation  of  thu  journal,  that  he  called  it  his  hand-book^  be- 
cause, says  Spelman,  day  and  night  he  ever  had  it  in  ' 
with  him.  This  manual,  as  my  learned  friend  Mr  Tu 
in  his  elaborate  and  phikisopbical  Life  of  Alfred,  has  a 
by  some  curious  extracts  from  Malmsbury,  was  the  rt*paa»- 
tory  of  his  own  occasional  literary  reflections.  An  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  connects  two  other  of  our  illustrioos  prineea 
with  Alfred. 

Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  I,  our  EngRsb  Mare^ 
us,  who  was  wept  by  all  the  Muses,  and  mourned  bj  all 
the  brave  in  Britain,  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  time  te 
literary  intercourse ;  and  the  finest  geniuses  of  the  ace 
addressed  their  works  to  him,  and  wrote  several  at  um 
princes's  suggestion  :  Dallington,  in  the  pre&ce  of  Ins 
curious  '  Aphorisms,  Civil  and  Militare,'  nas  deserflwd 
Prince  Henry's  domestic  life  :  *  Myself,'  savs  he,  *  the  ixa- 
ablest  of  many  in  tliat  academy,  for  so  was  nis  family,  had 
this  etpedal  emplojfmentfor  hie  proper  «se,  which  he  pleas- 
ed favourably  to  entertain,  and  <^en  to  read  over. 

The  diary  of  Edward  VI,  wriuen  with  his  own  hand, 
conveys  a  notion  of  that  precocity  of  intellect,  in  that  early 
educated  prince,  which  would  not  suffer  his  infirm  heaha 
to  relax  m  his  royal  duties.  This  prince  was  eolemnly 
struck  with  the  i  feeling  that  he  was  not  seated  on  a 
throne  to  be  a  frifler  or  a  sensualist ;  and  this  simplicily 
of  mind  'is  very  remarkable  in  the  entries  of  hia  diaiy ; 
where  on  one  occasion,  to  remind  himself  of  the  causm 
of  his  secret  proffer  of  friendship  to  aid  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  with  men  against  the  Turk,  and  to  keep  it  at 
present  secret  from  the  French  court,  the  younc  non- 
arch  inserts,  *  this  was  done  on  intent  to  get  some  friends. 
The  reasoning  be  in  my  desk.'  So  zealous  was  he  to 
have  before  him  a  state  of  public  affairs,  that  often  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  he  recalls  to  mind  passagm  which  he 
had  omitted  in  the  beginning :  what  was  done  every  day 
of  moment,  he  retired  into  his  study  to  set  down.  £vea 
James  If  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  daily  occui  fences 
of  his  tim^9.  Mcs  reflections  and  conjectures;  and  be- 
queathed in  Iteuec  materiab  for  history  than  *  perhaps  any 
sovereign  prince  has  left  behind  him.'  Adversity  had 
schooled  him  into  reflection,  and  softened  into  homanity  a 

r'  'tof  bigotry;  and  it  is  something  in  his  favour,  thai 
-  his  abdication  he  collected  his  thoughts,  and  mortified 
himself  bv  the  penance  of  a  diary.  Could  aC&ve  or  a 
Cromwell  have  composed  one?  Neither  of  these  men 
could  sofler  solitiule  and  darknem ;  they  started  at  their 
casual  recoUections  !— what  woukl  they  have  done,  bad 
memory  marshalled  their  crimes,  and  anrnngod  them  in  the 
terrors  of  chranologyf 

When  the  national  character  retained  mors  originality 
and  individuality  than  our  monotonous  habits  now  sdmit, 
our  later  ancestors  displayed  a  Into  of  application,  whiea 
was  a  source  of  happiness,  quite  lost  to  us.  Till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  eentury,  they  were  as  great  eeonomiais  of 
their  time,  as  of  tbeir  estates;  and  life  with  them  wm 
yet  todiens  fi 
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ibansehref,  aora  lepanted,  they  were  tbenfbro  more  ori- 
pul  ia  their  prejudices,  (heir  priaciplee,  tod  in  the  ooo> 
Hiiuixn  of  their  lUBdi.  Thej  resided  more  on  their  ee* 
tales,  and  the  netitifiolie  was  imiallj  resigned  to  the  men 
of  trade  ia  their  royal  Exchange,  and  the  prefermeht 
Imxn  aaoag  the  Iwdi-stairs  at  Whitehall.  Lord  Gl»- 
mdaa  tdli  ih  in  his  *Life'  that  his  grand-iaiher  in  Jancn 
Ibe  Fint't  tisae  had  never  been  in  London  after  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  Uwosh  he  bved  thirty  years  afterwards ;  and 
his  wife,  10  whom  oe  had  been  marned  forty  yean,  bad 
nerer  ODOi  Tisiled  the  metropolis.  OnthisfiMihe  makes 
a  cunoin  observation;  <  The  wisdom  and  frugality  of  thai 
timebeiagnch,  that  lew  gentlemen  made  journeys  to 
LondoBjor  my  other  expenmTe  journey,  but  upon  import 
taat  busmsB,  and  their  wives  never ;  by  which  providenee 
(her  eojojed  and  improved  their  estates  in  the  country, 
aadkeipcgoodbospitaliiyitt  their  house,  brought  up  their 
cfaiidreo  wefi,  and  were  beloved  by  their  neighoours.' 
Tbn  will  ippaar  a  very  eoarse  homespun  happiness,  and 
these  Blast  seen  very  gross  virtues  to  our  ardficud  feelmgs ; 
jet  this  assmdly  created  a  national  character ;  made  a 
patriot  of  every  4onntry  gentlaaaan ;  and,  finally,  produced 
u  the  dvil  wars  some  of  the  most  sublime  and  original 
diaractera  that  ever  acted  a  great  part  on  the  theatre  of 
bnoaatife. 

Tbis  was  the  age  of  Diaries!  The  head  of  almost  every 
fuuljhnaed  one.  Ridiculous  people  may  have  written 
ndieulom  diariea,  as  Elias  Ashmole's ;  but  many  of  our 
freaiest  characters  in  public  life  have  left  such 
of  tbeirdjuiml  labours. 

These  diaries  were  a  si^Mtitute  to  every 
ibroarBewipapers,  magaxines,  and  annual  registers;  but 


independent  country  gentleman,  to  whose  zeal  we  owe  tbn 
vahiable  journab  of  parliament  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
who  has  left  in  manuMript  a  voluminous  diary,  from 
which  may  be  drawn  some  curious  matters.  In  the  preface 
to  his  jounals,  he  has  presented  a  noble  picture^  of  hit 
literary  reveries,  and  the  intended  productions  of  his  pen. 
They  will  animato  the  youthftil  student,  and  show  thn 
active  genius  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  day ;  the  present 
diarist  observes,  *  Having  now  finished  these  volumett 
I  have  abeady  entered  upon  other  and  creater  labours, 
conceiving  myself  not  to  be  bom  for  myself  alone,' 
*  Qui  vivat  tM  BolusL  homo  neqnit  ease  beacus, 
llalo  mori,  oaA  SK  vivere  nolo  mihL' 
He  then  givee  a  list  of  his  intended  historical  works,  and 
tdds  *  These  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  labour  in,  be* 
sides  diverse  others,  smaller  works :  like  him  that  shoots  at 
the  sun,  not  in  hopes  to  reach  it,  but  to  ' 
possibly  hb  strength,  art,  or  skill,  will  i 
I  know  it  impossible  to  finish  all  these  d 


tboic  who  ioiagine  tint  Umm  arf»^  a  substitute  for  the  • 
cal  and  drefliatic  life  of  the  diary  of  a  man  of  genius,  like 
Swift  who  wrote  one,  or  even  of  a  sensible  observer,  who 
iired  amidst  the  scenes  he  describes,  only  show  that  they 
are  b^Uer  acipiainted  with  the  mere  ephemeral  and  eifM- 
voeal  labous. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  recoanwnding  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  a  young 
Bsas  on  his  travels,  the  mode  by  which  be  should  maae  his 
fife  '  profitable  to  bis  country  and  bis  friends.'  His  expres* 
sioos  are  remarkable.  <  Let  all  these  riches  be  treasured 
op,  not  odj  io  your  memory,  where  time  may  lessen  your 
Kock,  but  ratlwr  in  good  writing*  and  book*  of  oooowfrt, 
which  will  kec^  ibem  safe  for  voor  use  hereafter.'  By 
these  ^oedwribn^  and  book»  ofocemad^  he  describes  the 
diaries  of  a  student  and  an  observer ;  these  *  good  writings' 
will  preserve  what  wear  out  in  the  memory,  and  these 
'  books  of  aoeount'  render  to  a  man  an  account  of  himself 
tohinaer. 

It  wu  this  sofitaiy  reflectinn  and  industry  which  assurw 
•dij  cuatrihoted  so  largely  to  form  the  ginntic  minds  of 
the  Seldoos,  the  Camdens,  the  Cokes,  and  othors  of  that 
n^oroiis  a^  of  {genius.  When  Coke  fell  mio  disgrace, 
and  retired  into  pnvate  life,  the  discarded  statesman  did 
tot  pule  himsstfinto  a  lethargy,  hut  on  the  contrary  seem* 
ed  almoet  to  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  was  at  length 
tSbrded  him  of  indulging  in  studies  more  congenial  to  nis 
feehnp.  Then  he  found  leisure  not  only  to  revise  bis 
fcnner  writings,  vrbieh  were  thirty  Tolumes  written  with 
his  own  hand,  but  what  most  pleaned  him,  he  was  enabled 
10  write  a  manual,  which  be  called  Voiiit  Meemm,  and  which 
eootained  a  retrospective  view  of  his  life,  since  he  noted  in 
thaiToiome  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  whkh  bad 
happened  to  him.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  a  Ms.  oouU 
ba?e  been  destroyed  but  by  accident ;  and  it  might,  per- 
baps,  yet  be  reoovered. 

*  The  interest  of  the  pubBe  was  the  business  of  Camden^k 
fife,' observes  Kshop  Gibson ;  and,  indeed,  this  was  the 
character  of  the  men  of  that  age.  Camden  kept  a  diary 
of  all  occunences  in  the  reign  of  James  I ;  not  that  at  hw 
•dvanced  age,  and  with  bis  infirm  health,  he  couM  ever 
iaarine  that  he  shouki  msike  use  of  these  materials:  but 
be  Ad  this,  inspired  by  the  k>ve  of  truth,  and  of  that  labour 
whidi  delighte  in  preparing  ite  materials  for  potterilT. 
Ashop  QibsQB  has  made  an  hnportant  observatioB  on  tne 
iaiors  of  such  a  diary,  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
to  (hose  who  have  the  opportunities  of  forming  one ;  and 
fo  Ibem  T  traascribe  it.  <  Were  thaa  practised  by  persons 
of  karnng  and  cnrmshy,  who  have  the  opportunities  of 
•Ming  iaio  the  pubRc  aHaira  of  a  kfaigdom,  the  short  hinte 
Md  atrieturctofthb  kind  would  often  set  thmgs  ia  a  truer 
%ht  thaa  regaltr  histories.' 

A  stadsBtof  this  daas  wit  Sir  Symondt  lySwct,  ui 
6» 


but  to  shoot  as  high  at 
'"  permit.  So  though 
impossible  to  finish  all  these  ouriog  mv  short  UM 
uncertain  life,  baring  already  entered  into  the  thirtieth 
year  oTmv  age,  and  haviiw  many  unavoidable  cares  of  aa 
esteto  and  family,  yet  if  I  can  finish  a  little  in  each  kindp 
it  may  hereafter  stir  up  some  able  judges  to  add  an  end  to 
the  whole! 

'  81c  rolhl  contingat  Tlvere,  sfcqua  morL* 
Richard  Baxter,  whose  facility  and  diligence,  it  is  saidi 
produced  one  hunared  and  forty<4ive  distinct  works,  wrote, 
he  himself  says,  *  in  the  crowd  of  all  my  other  employ* 
menls.'  Assuredly  the  one  which  may  excite  astonisib« 
roent  is  his  voluminous  auto-biography,  forming  a  folio  ol 
more  than  seven  hundred  dosely-pnnted  paces ;  a  history 
which  takes  a  considerable  compass,  from  1615  to  1648 ; 
whose  writer  pnes  into  the  very  seed  of  evente,  and  whoso 
personal  knowledge  of  the  leading  actors  of  his  times  throws 
a  perpetual  interest  over  his  lengthened  pages.  Yet  this 
was  not  written  with  a  new  of  publication  by  himself;  ho 
still  continued  this  work,  till  time  and  strength  wore  out 
the  hand  that  coukl  no  longer  hold  the  pen,  and  left  it  to  tho 
judgment  of  others,  whether  it  shouki  be  given  to  tho 

These  were  private  persons.  It  may  excite  oar  sur* 
prise  to  discover  that  our  statesmen,  and  others  engaged 
m  active  public  life,  occupied  themselves  with  the  same 
habitual  attention  to  what  was  passing  around  them  in  the 
form  of  diaries,  or  their  own  memoirs,  or  in  forming  col- 
lections for  future  times,  with  no  possible  view  but  for  pos» 
thumous  utility.  They  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
most  (genuine  passion  of  patriotism,  and  an  awful  love  of 
posterity.  What  motive  less  powerful  could  induce  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  transcribe  volumes ;  to  trans* 
mit  to  posterity  authentic  narratives,  whkh  would  not  even 
adroit  of  contemporary  notice ;  either  because  the  facta 
were  then  well  known  to  all,  or  of  so  secret  a  nature  as  to 
render  them  dangerous  to  be  communicated  to  their  own 
times.  They  sought  neither  fame  nor  interest ;  for  many 
collections  ot  this  nature  have  come  down  to  us  without 
even  the  names  of  the  scribes,  which  have  been  usuallv 
discovered  by  accklental  circumstances.  It  may  ,be  said, 
that  this  toil  was  the  pleasure  of  idle  men  :-»the  idlers  then 
were  of  a  distinot  race  from  our  own.  There  is  scarcely 
a  person  of  reputation  among  them,  who  has  not  left  such 
laoorious  records  of  himself.  I  intend  drawing  up  a  list 
of  such  diaries  and  memoirs ;  which  derive  their  import 
tance  from  the  diariste  themselves.  Even  the  women  ol 
this  time  partook  of  the  same  thoughtful  dispositions.  It 
appears  that  the  Duchess  of  York,  wife  of  James  H,  and 
the  daughter  of  Clarendon  drew  up  a  narrative  of  his  life : 
thocelebrated  Duchess  of  Newcastle  has  formed  a  digni- 
fied biographv  of  her  husband :  Lady  Fanshaw's  Memoirt 
are  pnrtially  "known  by  soine  curious  extracts ;  and  recent* 
ly  Mrs  Hutohinson's  Memoirs  of  her  Colonel  delighted 
every  curious  reader. 

YHiitelocke's  *  Memorials'  is  a  diary  full  of  important 
public  matters ;  and  the  noble  editor,  the  Eari  of  Anglesca« 
observes,  that  '  our  author  not  only  served  the  state,  in 
several  stations,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  but 
likewise  conversed  with  books,  and  made  himself  a  larga 
provision  from  his  studies  and  contemplation,  like  that 
noUe  Roman  Fortius  Cato,  as  described  by  Nepos.  He 
was  all  along  so  much  in  business,  one  would  not  imagine 
he  ever  had  leisure  for  books ;  yet,  who  considers  his  stu- 
dies might  believe  he  had  been  always  shut  up  with  his 
fiieod  Selden,  and  the  dust  of  aetbn  never  fallen  on  hit 
gown,'  When  Whitelocke  was  ... 
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dkn,  he  jouroalized  it ;  it  amounts  to  two  bulky  quartoi,  ez- 
tramely  curious.  He  has  etreii  left  us  a  history  of  England. 
Yet  all  is  not  told  of  Whitelocke ;  and  we  have  deeply 
to  ngrei  the  Ums,  or  at  least  the  concealment,  of  a  work 
Addressed  to  his  family,  which  apparently  would  be  still 
More  interestinf;,  as  exhibiting  his  domestic  habits  and 
fiMlinga ;  and  aftwding  a  model  for  those  in  public  life, 
who  bad  the  spirit  to  imitate  such  greatness  of  muad,  of 
whicli  we  have  not  many  examples.  Whitelocke  had 
drawn  up  a  great  work,  which  he  entitled  *  RemenUfranett 
tf  the  Lidntin  of  WhUdoehe  in  the  Atmaiet  <^  hie  Life^ 
fir  the  Jfutmetum  of  kia  ChUdren,*  To  Dr  Morton,  the 
M&tor  of  Whitelocke's  <  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,' 
we  owe  the  notice  of  this  work,  and  I  shall  transcribe  his 
Signified  feelings  in  regretting  the  want  of  these  mm. 
*  Such  a  work,  and  by  such  a  »ther,  is  become  the  inheri- 
tance of  eyenr  cbiki,  whose  abilities  and  station  in  life  ma^ 
at  any  lime  hereafter  call  upon  him  to  deliberate  for  his 
country— and  for  his  family  and  person,  as  parts  of  the 
great  whole ;  and  I  confess  myself  to  be  one  of  those 
who  lament  the  suppression  of  that  branch  of  the  Armalta 
which  relates  to  the  author  hunself  in  his  private  capacity  { 
Chey  wocdd  have  afforded  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  in- 
struction, to  the  world  in  their  entire  form.  The  first 
volume,  containing  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life,  may 
one  day  see  the  light ;  but  the  greatest  part  has  hitherto 
escaped  my  inquiries.'  This  is  all  we  know  of  a  work  of 
equal  moral  wad  philosophical  curiosity.  The  preface, 
however,  to  these  '  Remembrances'  has  been  fortunately 
prekerved,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  production.  In  this 
It  appears  that  Whitelocke  himself  owed  the  first  idea  of 
his  own  work  to  one  left  by  his  father,  which  existed  in  the 
family,  and  to  which  he  repeatedly  refers  his  children.  He 
says,  *  The  memory  and  worth  of  your  deceased  grand- 
fatner  deserves  all  honour  and  imitation,  both  from  you  and 
me ;  hid  Libxx  Famelxcus,  his  own  story,  written  by 
himself,  will  be  left  to  you^  and  was  an  encouragement  and 
precedent  to  this  larger  work.'  Here  is  a  family  picture 
quite  new  to  us;  the  heads  of  the  house  are  its  historians, 
and  these  records  of  the  heart  were  animated  by  examples 
and  preceptxi,  drawn  from  their  own  bosoms;  and  as 
Whitelocke  feelin(^y  expresses  it,  <  all  is  recommended  to 
the  perusal,  and  intenaed  for  the  instruction  of  my  own 
house,  and  almost  in  every  page  you  will  find  a  dedication 
to  you,  my  dear  children.^ 

The  haoit  of  laborious  studies,  and  a  zealous  attention 
to  the  history  of  his  own  tiroes,  produced  the  Register  and 
Clironiile  or  Bishop  Kennett,  *  containing  matters  of  fact, 
delivered  in  the  words  of  the  muet  authentic  papers  and 
records,  all  daily  entered  and  commented  on :'  it  includes 
•n  account  of  all  pamphlets  as  they  appeared.  This  his- 
tory, more  valuable  to  us  than  to  his  own  contemporaries, 
occupita  two  large  folios ;  of  which  only  one  has  been 
printed,  a  zealous  Isbour,  which  could  only  have  been 
carried  on  from  a  motive  of  pure  patriotism.  It  is,  how- 
«y«r,  but  a  small  part  of  the  ailiffence  of  the  b'lshop,  since 
Ins  own  manuscripts  !brm  a  small  library  of  themselves. 

The  mafignant  vengeance  of  Prynne  in  exposing  the 
diary  of  Lawl  to  the  public  eje  lost  all  its  purpoee,  for 
nothing  appeared  more  favourable  to  Laud  than  tnis  expo- 
sition of  nis  private  diary.  We  forget  the  harshness  m 
the  peraooal  manners  of  Laud  himself,  and  sympathize 
even  with  his  errors,  when  we  turn  over  the  simple  leaves 
of  this  diary,  which  obviously  was  not  intended  for  any  pur- 
nose  but  for  his  own  private  eye  and  collected  meditations. 
There  his  whole  heart  is  laid  open ;  his  errors  are  not  con- 
cealed, and  the  purity  of  hisintentions  is  established.  Laud, 
who  had  too  haughtily  blended  the  prime  minVster  with  the 
archbishop,  still,  from  conscientious  inotives,  in  the  hurry 
«f  public  duties,  and  in  the  pomp  of  public  honours,  crwld 
«teal  Bside  into  solitude,  to  account  to  God  and  himself  for 
•very  day,  and  *  the  evil  diereof.* 

The  diary  of  Henrv  Eari  of  Clarendon,  who  mherited 
the  industry  of  his  father,  has  partly  escaped  destruction ; 
ft  presents  us  with  apictnre  of  the  manners  of  the  age; 
from  whsaoe,  says  Bwiop  Douglas,  we  may  learn  that  at 
the  don  of  th«  kst  century,  a  man  of  the  first  quality 
made  it  his  caMant  practice  to  pass  his  time  without  sha^ 
king  has  an#at  a  gaming  table,  associating  with  jockies  at 
Kewnarket,  or  murdering  time  by  a  constant  round  of 
giddy  diasipation,  if  not  of  criminal  indulgence.  Diaries 
were  not  mcommon  in  the  last  age ;  Lord  Anglesey,  who 
made  w  great  a  figure  m  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  left  one 
•ehind  him;  and  one  said  to  have  been  wriuen  by  the 
IMw  Of  8hf«W8bary  f  tiU  czista. 


But  the  most  admirable  example  is  Lord  ClarendMi** 
History  of  his  own  *  Life,*  or  rather  of  the  coart,  and 


every  event  and  person  passing  before  him.  b  this  i  _ 

scene  he  copies  nature  with  freedom,  and  has  exquiaitidj 
touched  the  individual  character.  There  that  great  gtate>» 
man  opens  the  most  concealed  transactions,  and  traces 
the  views  of  the  most  opposite  dispositions ;  and  tbougb 
engaged,  when  ia  exile,  in  furthering  the  royaJ  inteicoui-aa 
with  the  loyalists,  and  when,  on  tM  restoration,  coihIocs- 
ing  the  dimoult  aflfairs  of  a  great  nation,  a  eareleaa  nao- 
narch,  and  a  dissipated  court,  yet  besides  his  imnsortal 
history  of  the  civil  wan,  *  the  diancellor  of  hooHui  oaturt^ 
passed  his  life  in  habitual  reflection,  and  his  pea  ia  daily 
employment.  Such  was  the  admirable  iadoatfy  ci  oat 
later  ancestors;  their  diaries  aad  their  memoirs  ara  its 


Janes  II  is  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  admirable  i»> 
dustry  of  our  ancestors.  With  his  own  hand  this  prines 
wrote  down  the  chief  occurrences  of  his  times,  and  oltea 
his  instant  reflections  and  conjectures.  Perhaps  no  aarr^ 
reign  prince^  said  Macphersoo,  has  been  known  to  faavo 
left  benind  hun  better  materials  for  history.  We  at  Iroctk 
possess  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dtsry,  which  is  that 
of  a  man  of  business  and  of  honest  intentions,  containinf 
many  remarkable  facts  which  had  otherwise  escaped  from 
our  historians. 

The  hterary  man  has  formed  diaries  purely  of  has  sti^ 
dies,  and  the  practice  may  be  called  jawwdizing  tfcg  sasad!, 
in  a  summary  of  studies,  and  a  register  of  loose  hints  and 
s6o£X(w,  that  sometimes  happily  occur ;  and  like  Ringei- 
bergius,  that  enthusiast  for  siuoy^  whose  animated  exhor- 
tations to  young  students  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  in  the  field  of  battle,  marked  down 
every  night,  before  coing  to  sleep,  what  had  been  dooo 
during  the  studious  day.  Of  this  class  of  diaries,  Gibboa 
has  given  us  an  illustrious  model ;  and  there  is  an  unpub-. 
lished  <)uarto  of  the  late  Barr^  Roberts,  a  young  student 
of  genius,  devoted  to  curious  researches,  whkrh  deserves 
to  meet  the  public  eye.  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  book 
published  with  this  title,  <  Otiutn  de/ihosaim  in  ^uo  olrjeeta 
tW  in  (Ktione,  vel  tn  lectione^  vd  tn  viaiane  ad  smgailos  dliet 
Anni  16S9  obeervata  repreeenUaUur.*  This  writer  was  a 
German,  who  boldly  published  for  the  course  of  one  year, 
whatever  he  read  or  had  seen  everyday  in  that  year.'  As 
an  experiment,  if  honestly  performed,  this  might  be  ci*- 
rious  to  the  philosophical  observer ;  but  to  write  down 
every  thing,  may  end  in  something  like  nothing. 

A  great  poetical  contemporary  of  our  own  country  does 
not  think  that  even  DasAMs  should  pass  away  unnoted ; 
and  he  calls  this  regbler,  his  Nodumaie.  His  dreams  are 
assuredly  poetieal ;  as  Laud*s,  who  journalized  his,  aeeas 
to  hays  been  made  op  of  the  iSkin  of  state  and  retieioo ; 
the  personages  are  his  patrons,  his  enemies,  and  others , 
his  dreams  are  scenical  and  dramatic  Works  of  this 
nature  are  not  designed  for  the  public  eye ;  tkej  are  do* 
mesiic  annals,  to  be  guarded  in  tne  little  archives  of  a  fi^ 
mily ;  they  are  offerings  east  before  our  Lares. 

Pleasing,  when  youth  is  long  expired,  to  trace 
The  forms  our  pencil  or  our  pen  designV) ; 
Such  was  our  youthful  air,  and  shape  and  face, 
Such  the  soft  image  of  our  youthful  mind. 

SHXjrsTon. 
ucxirssas  or  the  prcss. 
In  the  histonr  of  Uterature,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  the 
humsn  mind,  the  institution  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Press, 
and  Censors  of  Books,  was  a  bold  invention,  designed  to 
coun'eraet  that  of  the  Press  itself;  and  even  to  convert  this 
newly  discovared  instrument  of  human  fi«edom  into  one 
whicn  might  serve  to  perpetuate  that  system  of  passive 
obedieace,  which  had  so  long  enabled  modem  Rome  ts 
dictate  her  laws  to  the  universe.  It  was  thought  possibls 
in  the  siibtilty  of  Italian  Aetnxia  and  Spanish  anonachism, 
to  plsce  a  sentinel  on  the  very  thoughts,  as  well  as  on  the 
perroBis  of  authors;  and  in  extreme  cases,  that  books 
misht  be  condemned  to  the  flames,  as  well  as  heretics. 

Of  this  institution,  the  beginnings  are  obscure,  for  it  orfc 
ginated  in  caution  and  fear;  but  as  the  work  betrays, the 
workman,  and  the  national  physiognomy  the  native,  it  is 
evident  that  ao  inq^uisitorial  an  act  couU  only  liave  orig^ 
nated  in  the  inquisition  itself.*  Feeble  or  partial  attempts 
*  Dr.  C.  Symroons  hss  denounced  Slxtus  IT,  ae  *  the  flf« 
who  placed  the  pnn  under  the  control  of  a  smte-inquisKor.* 
Life  of  Milton*  p.  214.  I  am  not  aoquaimed  whh  his  awherkv 
but  as  Btxtus  IV,  died  as  early  as  1484, 1  sospcci  thb  writer 


t  Mxtus  V,  who  was  bmj 
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■i«fac  prarmnly  have  exMted,  for  we  learn  that  the  inonkB 
bad  a  part  of  their  Ubrariea  call«d  the  «a/«nio,  which  was 
Boi  ne  part  which  lh«y  ieut  visited,  ftir  it  coaiained,  or 
*ud,  ail  the  prahihited  books  which  they  could  smuj^gle 
p4t>  ic  Boi  iboB  inqaisitorisl  power  assumed  iu  most 
feraiidaUe  shape  in  the  council  of  Treat,  when  some 
gloomy  spihts  from  Rome  aad  Madrid,  where  they  are 
mil  goeeming,  foresaw  the  revolution  of  this  new  age  of 


The  iride-crowaed  pontiff  had  ia  vsin  rolled  the 
jkmaAen  of  the  Vactican,  to  strike  out  of  the  hands  of  all 
>  of  Wickliie,  of  Hues,  and  of  Luther, 
ced  their  eager  readers  with  death.  At 
thw  oamKil  Pius  lY  was  presented  with  a  catalogue  of 
boeksof  which  thev  denounced  that  the  perusal  ought  to 
be  Sottddia :  has  tall  not  only  coo6nned  this  list  of  the 


ded  rules  how  books  should  be  judged.* 

S«Asei|seBi  popes  enlarged  these  catalogues,  and  added 

to  the  ndts,  as  the  oMostrous  novelties  started  up.    In- 

^oisiMrs  of  books  were  appointed ;  at  Rome  thev  consisted 

ef  certain  cardinals  and  *  the  natter  of  the  holy  palace ;' 

and  laerary  inquisitors  were  electrd  at  Madrid,  at  Lisbon, 

at  Naplea,  and  for  the  Low  Countries ;  they  were  walch- 

B^  the  ubiquity  of  the  human  mind.     These  catalogues 

oT prohibited  books  were  called  Iudexe$ ;  and  at  Rome  a 

body  oftbeM  literary  despots  are  still  called  '  the  Congre- 

jEaiMQ  of  the  Index.'     The  simple  Index  is  a  list  of  cun- 

deauwd  books  never  to  be  opened ;  but  the  Expwrgatanf 

imdex  tnficates  those  only  prohibited  till  ihev  have  under- 

foae  a  pon&cation.    No  book  was  to  be  allowed  on  any 

aobfeet,  or  in  any  language,  which  contained  a  single  poeP* 

imn,  an  ambiguous  sentence,  even  a  wurd,  which  in  the 

meat  distant  tense,  could  be  construed  opposite  to  the  doo- 

Iriaee  of  the  supreme  authority  of  this  council  of  Trent; 

where  it  seems  to  have  been  enacted,  that  all  men,  literate 

tad  iOJierate,  prince  aad  peasant,  the  lulian,  the  Spa- 

iiard,  aad  ibe  Netherlander  shouM  take  the  mint-stamp 

jf  their  thoughts  from  the  council  of  Trent,  and  millions 

jf  aooit  be  smick  off  at  one  blow,  out  of  the  same  used 


The  tagm  who  compiled  these  Indexes,  indeed,  long 
sad  reann  to  imagine  that  passive  obedient  was  attached 
lo  the  htsoan  character ;  and  therefore  they  considered, 
tbat  the  pablicaiions  of  their  adversaries  reouired  no  other 
nodce,  tbaa  a  convenient  insertion  in  their  indexes.  But 
the  borecici  diligently  reprinted  them  with  ample  prefaces 
aad  Biefiil  aonoutions ;  Dr  Jsmes,  of  Oxford,  republished 
an  lalex  with  due  animadversioos.  The  parties  made  an 
epponte  use  of  them ;  while  the  catholic  crossed  himself 
at  every  title,  the  heretic  would  purchase  no  book  which 
had  oof  been  indexed.  One  of  their  portions  exposed  a 
list  of  (bote  authors  whose  beads  wore  condemned  as  well 
as  their  books ;  it  was  a  catalogue  of  men  of  genius. 

The  rssuka  of  these  Indexes  were  aomewtiftt  curioss. 
As  (hey  were  formed  in  difiVreni  cotmtries,  the  opinions 
ware  oliea  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  The 
fearaed  Arias  Montaaus,  who  was  a  chief  inquisitor  in 
the  Necherlands,  and  concerned  in  the  Antwerp  Index, 
lived  lo  see  has  own  works  placed  in  the  Roman  Index ; 
while  the  inquisitor  of  Naples  was  so  displeased  with  the 
Spanish  Index,  that  he  persisted  lo  assert,  that  it  had  never 
^eo  printed  at  Midrid !  Men  who  began  by  insisting 
that  all  tibe  world  should  not  differ  from  their'  opinions, 
ended  bv  not  agreeing  with  themselves.  Advil  war  ra£ea 
among  the  Indez*makers  :  and  if  one  criminated,  the  other 
retaliated.  If  one  discovered  tra  places  necessary  to  be 
exporgaied,  another  found  thirty,  and  a  third  inclmed  to 
jriace  the  whole  work  in  the  condemned  list.  The  in^uia* 
Mors  at  length  became  so  doubtful  of  their  own  opinions, 
diattbey  sometimes  expressed  in  their  license  for  printing, 

lot.  In  bis  hteorv  of  France,  roentfons  that  Phllfp  11,  had  a 
mtth^gue  printed  of  books  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  inqnisf- 
tion ;  sad  Paal  IV,  the  folk>wlnc  year,  ISdO,  ordered  the  holy 
eOee  ai  Rome  lo  publish  a  sirailar  catalouge.  Such  was  the 
srien  of  what  was  called  the  Index.  However,  we  have  an 
h£z  priiaed  at  Yenice  in  1M3,  Feignot^s  Livres  oondamnfts, 
I,  SaS.  The  most  ancient  at  (be  British  Museum  is  one  of  Anc- 
vera  IfTBl  The  learned  Dr  James,  the  first  chief  librarian 
•f  lbs  Bodleian,  derives  this  institution  from  the  council  of 
TRst,  hckl  In  IM2.    See  <  The  Mystery  of  the  Indices  Expur. 

ei,*  pb  S72.  These  Indexes  appear  to  have  been  very 
to  bi  obaiaed,  for  Dr  James  says,  thsc  the  Index  of  Ant 
mtp aif  discovered  accfclanully  by  Junius,  who  reprinted  it ; 
da  Spanish  and  Portiiguese  was  never  known  till  we  took 
Calk;  tod  die  Rmaan  fitdex  was  procured  whh  great  iroub't. 

''nth  bBff  ^  daiad  Hareh  M,  liM. 


that  they  '  tolerated  the  reading,  after  the  book  had  been 
corrected  by  thamtelves,  till  such  time  as  the  work  shuuld 
be  considered  worthy  ojf  some  further  correction.'  Tha 
expi%rgatory  Indexes  excited  louder  complaints  than  thnsa 
which  simply  condemned  books ;  because  the  pursers  aaid 
castrators,  as  they  were  termed,  or,  as  Milton  caBs  them« 

*  the  execuiionera  of  books,'  by  omitting,  or  interpolating 
passages,  made  an  author  say,  or  unsay,  what  the  inquis* 
ilors  diose  :  and  their  editions,  sf\er  the  death  of  the  au« 
thors,  were  compared  to  the  erasures  or  ferneries  in  records  ; 
for  the  books  which  an  author  leaves  behmd  him,  with  hia 
last  corrections,  are  like  his  last  will  and  leatament,  and 
thepublic  are  the  legitimate  heirs  of  an  author's  opinions. 

The  whole  process  of  these  expurgalory  Indexes,  thai 

*  rakes  througn  the  entrails  of  msay  an  old  good  author, 
with  a  violation  worse  than  any  could  be  <nered  to  hia 
tomb,'  as  Milton  says,  must  mevitably  draw  off  the  life- 
blood,  and  leave  an  author  a  mere  apectre  !  A  book  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  passes  through  six  or  seven  courts  be- 
fore it  can  be  published,  and  is  supposed  to  recommend 
itself  by  the  information,  that  it  is  published  with  otf  tha 
necessary  privileges.  They  would  sometimes  keen  works 
from  publication  till  they  haul  *  properly  qualified  them, 
iniarem  «e  eo^^emn,'  which  in  one  case  is  said  to  have  oo- 
cupied  them  during  forty  years.  Authors  of  genius  have 
tadten  fright  at  the  gripe  of  *  the  master  of  the  lK»ly  palace,' 
or  the  laceratiag  scratches  of  the  '  corrector  general  por 
su  msgestad.'  At  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  aad  even  at  Rome, 
tliis  licensing  of  books  has  confined  'most  of  their  authora 
to  the  body  of  the  good  fathers  themselves. 

The  Commentauries  on  the  Lueiad,  by  Faria  de  Souxa« 
bad  occupied  bis  zeaioua  labours  for  twenty^five  years,  ana 
were  favourably  received  by  the  learned.  But  the  com- 
mentator was  lirought  before  this  tribunal  of  criticism  and 
religion,  as  suspected  of  heretical  opinions ;  when  the  a^ 
cuser  did  not  succeed  before  the  inquisitors  of  Madrid,  h« 
carried  the  charge  to  that  of  Lisbon  ;  an  injunction  was 
immediately  issued  to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  Commentaries, 
and  it  cost  the  commentator  an  elaborate  defence,  to  de- 
monstrate the  catholicitm  of  the  poet  and  himself.  The 
Commentators  finally  were  released  from  perpetual  ian- 
prisoament. 

This  system  has  prospered  lo  admiration,  in  keeping 
them  adl  down  to  a  certain  meanness  of  spirit,  and  happily 
preserved  stationary  and  childbh  stiqiidity  through  the 
nation,  on  which  so  much  depended. 

Nani's  History  of  Venice  is  allowed  to  be  prmted,  be- 
cause it  contained  noting  tkgauui  prineea.  Princes  then 
were  either  immaculate,  or  historians  false.  The  History 
of  Guiociardini  is  still  scarred  with  the  merciless  wound 
of  the  papistic  censor  ;  and  a  curious  account  of  the  origin 
and  increase  of  papal  power  was  long  wanting  m  the  third 
and  fourth  book  of  his  history.  Velly's  History  of  France 
would  have  been  an  admirable  work,  had  it  not  been  print- 
ed at  Paris  ! 

When  the  insertions  in  the  Index  were  found  of  no  other 
use  than  to  bring  the  peccant  volumes  under  the  eyes  of 
the  curious,  they  employed  the  secular  ai«n  in  burning  them 
in  public  places,  "l^he  n'istory  of  these  Iiterar3r  connagra- 
tions  has  often  been  traced  by  writers  of  opposite  parties  : 
for  the  truth  is,  thaU  both  used  them ;  zealots  seem  all 
formed  of  one  material,  whatever  be  then*  party.  They 
had  yet  to  learn,  that  burning  was  not  confuting,  and  that 
these  public  fires  were  an  advertisement  by  proclamatioa. 
The  publishernf  Erasmus's  Colloquies  intrigued  to  procure 
the  burning  of  his  book,  which  raised  the  sale  to  twenty- 
four  thousand ! 

A  curious  literary  anecdote  has  reached  us  of  the  timea 
of  Henry  VIII.  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  London,  whose  ex- 
treme moderation,  of  which  he  was  aocusod  at  the  time, 
preferred  burning  books  to  that  of  authora,  which  was  then 
getting  into  practice  ;  to  testify  his  abhorrence  of  Tuidal's 
principles,  who  had  printed  a  transhttion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, a  sealed  book  for  the  multitude,  thought  of  pur- 
chasing all  the  copies  of  Tindal's  translation,  and  annihi- 
Uting  them  in  the  conunon  flame.  This  occurred  to  hiia 
when  passing  through  Antwerp  in  1529,  then  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  the  Tindaliats.  He  employed  an  English  mer- 
chant there  for  this  busmess,  who  happened  to  be  a  secret 
follower  of  Tindal,  aad  acquainted  hmi  with  the  bishop'a 
inteiMioii.  Tindal  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  of  the  pvo- 
jeet,  for  he  was  desirous  of  printing  a  more  correct  edatimi 
of  his  version;  but  the  first  impressaon  still  hoag  oohig 
and  he  was  too  poor  to  make  a  new  one  ;  he  tbr- 
tbe  Engllah  aaeidiaBt  with  aU  his  mtaeU  oopiaa, 
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which  the  hiahon  mi  eaverlj  bought,  tnd  had  them  all  pub- 
licly burnt  id  Cfheaptide :  which  the  peop^  dot  only  de- 
clared waa  I  a  burning  of  the  word  of  God,'  but  it  so  inflam- 
ed the  desire  of  reading  that  volume,  that  the  second 
edition  was  sought  after  at  any  price ;  and  when  one  of 
the  Tindalists,  who  was  sent  here  to  sill  them^  was  prom- 
ised by  the  lord  chancellor  in  a  private  eaammation,  that 
he  should  not  suffer  if  he  would  reveal  who  encouraged 


and  supported  his  pArty  at  Antwerp,  the  Tindalist 
diately  accepted  the  oner,  and  assured  the  lord  chancellor 
that  the  greatest  encouragement  was  from  Tonstall,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  had  bought  up  half  the  impression, 
and  enabled  them  to  produce  a  second  1 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII,  we  seem  to  have  burnt 
books  on  both  sides ;  it  was  an  age  of  unsettled  opinions; 
in  Edward's,  the  Catholic  works  were  burnt ;  and  Mary 
had  her  Pyramids  of  Protestant  volumes ;  in  Elixabeih's, 
political  pamphlets  fed  the  flames;  and  libels  in  the  reign 
of  James  I,  and  his  sons. 

Such  was  this  black  dwarf  of  literature,  generated  by 
Italian  craft  and  Spanish  monkery,  which,  however,  was 
fondly  adopted  as  it  crept  in  among  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. France  cannot  exactly  fix  on  the  era  of  her  Cen-' 
teun  de  Livre*;*  and  we  ourselves,  who  gave  it  its  death- 
blow, found  the  custom  prevail  without  any  authority  from 


our  statutes.  The  practice  of  licensing  books  was  unques- 
tionably derived  from  the  inquisition,  and  was  applied  nere 
first  to  books  of  religipn.  Britain  long  groaneo  under  the 
leaden  stamp  of  an  Jmprtmalip*,!  and  long  witnessed 
men  of  genius  either  suffermg  the  vigorous  lipuM  of  their 
productions  to  be  shamefully  mutilated  in  public,  or  volun- 
tarily committing  a  literary  suicide  in  tbeir  own  manu- 
scripts. Camden  declared  that  he  was  not  suffered  to 
print  all  his  Elizabeth,  and  sent  those  passages  over  to 
Ue  Thou,  the  French  historian,  who  pnnted  nia  history 
faithfully  two  years  aller  Camden's  first  edition,  1615. — 
The  same  happened  to  Lord  Herbert's  History  of  Henry 
VIII,  which  has  never  been  given  according  to  the  original. 
In  the  Poems  of  Lord  Brodie,  we  find  a  lacuna  «kf  the  first 
twenty  pages ;  it  was  a  poem  on  religion,  cancelled  by  the 
order  of  Arohbishop  Laud.  The  Great  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  ordered  that  none  of  his  works  shoukl  be  printed  aAer 
his  death ;  as  he  apprehended,  that,  in  the  licensing  of 
them,  some  things  micht  be  struck  out  or  altered,  which  he 
had  observed,  not  without  some  indignation,  had  been  done 
to  those  of  a  learned  friend  ;  and  he  preferred  beaueath- 
ing  his  uncorrupted  Mas  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
as  their  only  guardians ;  hoping  that  ihey  were  a  treasure 
worth  keeping.^  Contemporary  authors  have  frequent 
allusions  to  such  books,  imperfect  and  mutthited  at  the  ca- 
price (M*  the  violence  of  a  licenser. 

The  laws  of  England  have  never  violated  the  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  its  press.  '  There  is  no  law  to  prevent 
the  printing  or  any  book  in  Enjrland,  only  a  decree  in  the 
■tar-chamber,*  said  the  learned  Selden.§  Proclamations 
were  occasionally  issued  against  authors  and  books ;  and 
I  "reign  works  were,  at  times,  pnJiibited.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  was  rather  circumvented,  than  openlv  attacked, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ';  who  dreaded  those  Roman  Ca- 
tholics who  were  at  once  disputing  her  right  to  the  throne, 
and  the  religion  of  the  state.  Foreign  publications,  or 
*  books  from  anv  parts  beyond  the  seas,''  were  therefore 
prohibited.  ||  llie  press,  however,  was  not  free  under  the 
reign  of  a  sovereign,  whose  high-toned  feelings,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  rendered  as  despotic  in  deed*,  as 
the  pacific  James  was  in  werdi.  Although  the  press  had 
then  no  restrictions,  an  author  was  always  at  the  mercy  of 
the  government.  Elisabeth  too  had  a  keen  scent  afler 
what  she  called  treason,  which  she  allowed  to  take  in  a 

t  Peiimot^s  Dfcru  des  Llvrss  eondamtj6s,  vol.  I.  p.  20S. 

t  Ox  lord  and  Cambridge  still  grasp  at  this  Bhadow  ofdepart- 
•d  IHerary  tyranny ;  they  have  uieir  Licensers  and  their  Im- 
primaturs. 

1  Bumet*s  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

f  8lr  Thomas  Crsw*s  Collectkm  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Paritament,  1628,  p.  71. 

I  The  eonseqnence  of  this  prohibiten  was,  that  our  own 
men  of  learning  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  arms  the  ene- 
miss  of  Knglana,  and  of  her  religfon,  were  fabricating  against 
«a  Thta  was  absolutely  neressary.  which  appears  by  a  cu- 
llous  fiict  In  8(rype*s  Life  of Whhglft .  mere  we  find  a  license 
fcr  the  Importauoo  of  foreign  books,  granted  lo  an  lulian 
merchant,  wl)o  was  to  coUea  abroad  this  sort  of  libels ;  but  be 
was  to  deposit  them  with  the  archbishop  and  the  nriry  coun- 
cil, kc  A  few,  no  doubt,  were  obtained  by  the  curious, 
Csdmlle  or  rrocesiant.    8ur7pe*s  Life  of  Vhiigift,  p.  888. 


large  compass.  She  condemned  una  author  (with  kii 
publisher)  to  have  the  hand  cut  off  which  wrote  hii  book , 
and  she  hanged  another.*  It  was  Sir  Francis  BaoDa,er 
his  fiither,  who  once  pleasantly  turned  aside  ihe  keen  tdge 
of  her  regal  vindictiveness ;  lor  when  Elizabeth  wu  iaqBU 
ring,  whether  an  author,  whose  book  she  had  givea  Im  ts 
examine,  was  not  guilty  of  treason  ?  be  replied, '  Not  of 
treason,  madam ;  mit  of  robbery,  if  you  please ;  for  he  hia 
all  that  is  worth  noticing  in  him  from  Tadnii  i 


taken  i 

SallusU'  With  the  fear  of  Ebzabeth  before  bis  eyci,  B» 
Unshed  castrated  Ihe  vohimes  of  his  History.  'Wba 
Giles  Fletcher,  after  his  Russian  embassy,  congratshiri 
himself  with  having  escaped  with  his  head,  and  on !»?» 
turn,  wrote  a  book  called  *  The  Russian  Comaenwcaltk,' 
describing  its  tyranny,  Elizabeth  fbihad  the  pubhriusgrf 
the  work.  Our  Russian  merchants  were  liigbtcacd,  fcr 
they  petitioned  the  queen  to  suppress  the  work ;  the  oiia- 
nal  petition  with  the  offensive  jnssa^es  easts  amoBf  um 
Laittdowne  manuscripts.  It  is  canons  to  contrast  thii 
fact  with  another  better  known,  under  the  reiga  of  Wi^ 
liam  III ;  then  the  press  had  obtained  itt  peHect  frcste, 
and  even  the  shadow  of  the  sovereign  cooM  not  pasi  be- 
tween an  author  and  his  work.  When  Ihe  Danish  anbi^ 
sador  complained  to  the  king  of  the  fraedom  which  Lad 
Moleswortn  had  exercised  on  his  mast«r*s  ^overBBlc•^  ii 
his  account  of  Denmark ;  and  hinted  that,  if  a  Dane  bd 
done  the  same  with  the  King  of  England,  bewooU,OB 
complaint,  have  taken  the  author's  head  off  ;--^  That  I  csd> 
not  do,'  replied  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people,  *  but,  if  j«s 
please,  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say,  and  he  shall  pur  it  ■!» 
the  next  edition  of  his  book.'  What  an  immense  istcml 
between  the  feelings  of  Elizabeth  and  William!  viik 
hardly  a  ceatunr  betwixt  them ! 

James  I  proclaimed  Buchanan^s  history,  and  a  pokueal 
tract  of  his,  at '  the  Mercat  Cross ;'  and  every  oaevaf  lo 
bring  his  copy  *  to  be  perusit  and  purgit  of  the  offensifeiDii 
extraordinare  materis,'  under  a  heavy  penalty.  Kaco, 
whom  Milton  calls  '  the  Reformer  of  a  Kingdom,'  was  ibo 
curtailed;  and  <the  sense  of  that  great  man  shall,  to  all 
posterity,  be  lost  for  the  fearfulness,  or  the  presumptsou 
rashness  of  a  perfnnctory  licenser.' 

The  regular  establishment  of  licencers  of  the  press  »> 
peared  under  Charles  I.  It  must  be  placed  aaioofiM 
projecis  of  Laud,  and  the  king,  I  suspect,  mcliaed  toil; 
for,  by  a  passage  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  tines,!  Bed 
that  when  Chariea  printed  his  speech  on  the  dissolntioa  a 
the  pariiament,  wnich  excited  such  general  discoeifoi, 
someone  printed  dueen  Elizabeth's  laat  speech,  as  a  con* 
panion-piece.    This  was  presented  to  the  king  by  his  on 

erinter  John  Bill,  not  from  a  political  motive,  but  oierdj 
y  way  of  complaint  that  another  had  printed  without  Inn 
or  license,  that  which,  as  the  king's  printer,  he  assertM 
was  his  own  copy-right.  Charles  does  not  appear  to  haw 
been  pleased  with  the  gift,  and  observed,  *You  pristm 
print  anything.*  Three  gentlemen  of  the  bed-ckasiber, 
continues  the  writer,  standing  by,  commended  Mr  BtH 
very  much,  and  prayed  him  to  come  oftener  with  such  iv 
rities  to  the  king,  because  they  might  do  some  good.* 

One  of  the  consequences  oi  this  persecution  of  the  ^tm 
was  the  raising  up  of  a  new  class  of  publishers,  under  ik« 
government  of  Charies  I,  those  who  became  notMl  for,  whii 
was  then  called,  *  unlawful  and  unlicensed  books.'  SparkfSi 

•  The  author,  with  his  publisher,  who  had  their  risbt  hsiuk 
cut  off,  was  John  Stubbs  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  a  bot'hcadcd  run* 
Un,  whose  sister  was  married  to  Thomas  Cartwrifhi,tM 
head  of  that  faction.  This  exerutton  took  place  upon  a  srsfr 
fold,  in  the  market-^ace  at  Westminster.  After  8mb)»  W 
his  right  hand  cut  off,  with  bla  left  he  pulM  off  his  bat.  asd 
cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Ood  aave  the  queen  !>  iheBalutwi* 
standing  deeply  silent,  either  out  of  horror  at  this  new  sod  m- 
wonted  Kind  or  punishment,  or  else  out  of  commisemioB  oi 
the  man,  whose  character  was  unblemished.  Csmdenvw 
waa  a  witness  to  this  transaction,  has  related  It.  The  aisaer, 
and  the  printer,  and  the  publleher,  were  condemned  to  i» 
barbarous  punishment,  on  an  act  of  Philip  and  Mary,  •f*j"* 
the  authore  and  publishers  of  sedkious  writings^  Some  lev* 
yere  were  honest  enough  to  aeaert  that  the  aentcnce  was  »• 
roneous,  for  thst  act  wss  only  a  temporary  one,  and  diei  wn 
Queen  Mary ;  but,  of  these  honest  lawyers,  •»•  ^f*  ■ 
the  Tower,  and  another  was  so  sharply  reprimanded,  thai  N 
resigned  his  place  as  a  judge  \n  the  common  pleas.  Otaf 
lawyers,  as  the  lord  chlefiustice,  who  fawned  on  the  pwfop; 
tive  far  more  then  than  In  the  Stuait-relgns,  assetted,  (M* 
Queen  Mary  was  a  king ;  and  that  an  act  made  by  ujrkMi 
unless  repealed,  most  always  exist,  because  the  Kng  of  Ea* 
gland  never  diea !  .^, 

t  A  letter  fh>m  J.  Mead  to  Sit  BL  8tulsvUls,  July  19,  IM 
Sloane  MS8. 4178.  x  . 
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(he  poUkher  of  Frjoa^B  *  HistriooMstiz/  wu  of  this  cImi 
I  hare  alreadj  entered  more  partioilarljr  into  this  eubjecl.* 
The  PrMbfleiinn  partj  in  Parliainent,  who  th«m  found  the 
press  closed  on  then,  vehemently  cried  out  for  its  freedom ; 
and  it  was  imagined,  that  when  they  had  ascended  into 
power,  the  odious  office  of  a  licenser  of  the  press  would 
wvn  beea  abolisfaed ;  but  these  jireiended  friends  of  frse- 
dem,  oBthe  eontrary,  discovered  thems^ves  as  tenderly 
ilim  to  the  office  as  the  old  sovemraent,  and  maintained 
«  with  ibe  estremest  rigour.    Buch  is  the  political  history 


Tbe  liiefary  (ate  of  MHUm  was  remarkahle  ;  his  senius 
was  castrated  alike  by  the  monarchical  and  the  republican 
sovenimenL  The  royal  hcenser  expunged  several  passages 
fiom  MUtao's  history,  in  which  Milton  had  painted  the  su- 
pcratitisa,  the  piide,  and  die  cunning  of  the  Saxon  Monks, 
w^ek  the  sagacious  licenser  appbea  to  Charles  II  and  the 
biihops ;  but  Milton  had  betore  suffered  as  merciless  a 
■mtiiaxion  from  his  old  friends  the  republicans;  who  sup- 
pressed s  bold  picture,  taken  from  lite,  which  be  had  in- 
.xodiaced  into  his  History  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  As- 
sembly of  Divines.  Milton  gave  the  unlicensed  passages 
to  the  Eaii  of  Anglesea,  a  literary  noUeman,  the  editor  of 
IVhiteSocke's  MemorisJs;  and  the  castrated  passages, 
which  could  not  be  licensed  in  1670,  was  received  with 
peculiar  interest  when  separately  published  in  168 1,  f  'If 
thern  be  (bond  in  an  author's  book  one  sentence  of  a  ven- 
iroos  ed^,  uttered  in  the  heisht  of  zeal,  and  who  knows 
whether  it  ssight  not  be  the  dictate  of  a  diviiie  spirit,  yet 
not  suiting  every  low  decrepid  humour  of  their  own,  they 
wffl  not  pardon  nim  their  dash.* 

This  office  seems  to  have  lain  dormant  a  short  time  un- 
der Gfomwdt,  from  the  scruples  of  a  consrieniious  licens- 
er, who  desired  the  council  of  state  in  1649  for  reasons 
liven,  to  be  discharged  from  that  emptoyment.  This 
Mabot,  the  Koenser,  was  evidently  deeply  touched  by  Mil- 
loB*s  address  for 'The  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.' 
The  office  was,  however,  revived  on  the  restoration  of 


Charles  II ;  and  through  the  reign  of  James  II  the  abuses 
of  licensera  were  unquestionably  not  discouraged ;  their 
castratxMM  of  books  reprinted  appear  to  have  Deen  very 
artful ;  for  in  reprinting  Gage's  *  Survey  of  the  West 
lodies,'  which  orieinally  consisted  of  twenty-two  chap- 
ters, in  1648  and  1657,  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,— in  1677,  after  expunging  the  passages  in  honour 
of  PairCur,  the  dedication  is  dexterously  turned  into  a 
preface ;  and  the  twenty-second  chapter  being  obnoxious 
for  containing  particulars  of  the  artifices  of  *  the  papalins,'^ 
ta  converting  the  author,  was  entirely  chopped  away  by 
the  hcenser's  hatchet.  The  castrated  chapter,  as  usual, 
was  preserved  afterwards  separately.  Literary  despotism 
at  least  is  short-nshted  in  its  views,  for  the  expedients  it 
employs  are  certain  of  overturning  themselves. 

On  this  subject  we  must  not  omit  noticing  one  of  the 
nobh:«t  and  most  eloquent  prose  cooipositions  of  Milton ; 
*  the  Arcopagitica:  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicenk- 
ed  Priating.*  It  is  a  work  of  love  and  inspiration,  breaih- 
mg  the  most  enlarged  spirit  of  literature ;  separating,  at 
an  awful  distance  from  the  multitude,  that  character  *  who 
was  bom  to  study  snd  to  k>ve  leamini;  for  itself,  not  for 
lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but,  perhaps,  for  that  lasting  fame 
and  perpetuity  of  praise,  which  God  and  good  men  have 
conseote'  shall  be  the  reward  of  those  whose  ptJBLiSBBD 
LABovs..  « Ivance  the  good  of  mankind. 

One  part  of  this  unparallelled  effusion  turns  on  *  the 
qtniity  which  ought  to  be  in  every  licenser.'  It  will  suit 
our  new  licensers  of  public  opinion,  a  laborious  corps  well 
known,  who  constitute  themselves  without  an  act  of  star- 
chamber.  I  shall  pick  out  but  a  few  sentences,  that  I  may 
add  some  little  facts,  casually  preserved,  of  the  ineptitude 
of  soch  an  officer. 

*  He  who  is  made  judge  to  sit  upon  \}w  birth  or  death  of 
books,  whether  they  may  be  wafied  into  this  world  or  not, 
bad  need  to  be  a  man  above  the  common  measure,  both 

•  See  'Cslamities  of  Authors,*  vol.  n,  p.  116. 

t  Ic  is  s  quano  tract,  entitled  '  Mr.  John  Milton's  Character 
ef  the  Lon«r  Parliament  ami  Assembly  or  Divines  in  1641 ; 
onioed  tn  his  ncher  works,  and  never  before  printed,  and  very 
•eaannable  for  these  times.  1681.'  It  is  tneerted  in  the  uncas. 
Orated  edition  of  Mibon^s  prose  works  in  1738.  It  is  a  retort  on 
the  Pnabyteriart  Clement  Walker's  History  of  the  Indepen- 
dents;  and  Warbuiton  In  his  admirable  charactern  of  the  his- 
t»ri*ns  of  this  perimi,  alludinfr  to  Clement  Walker,  says, 
*  Milton  was  even  with  him  in  tlie  fine  and  sorero  character  he 
draws  of  Uio  Preabjterf an  administration.* 

t  So  Mikoa  calk  the  Papisis. 


studious,  learned  and  judicious;  there  may  be  else  no 
mean  mistakes  in  his  censure.  If  he  be  of  such  worth  as 
behoves  him,  there  cannot  be  a  more  tedious  and  uupleas* 
ing  ioumey-work,  a  creator  loss  of  time  levied  u|>on  big 
head,  than  to  be  mado  the  perpetual  reader  of  unchosea 
books  and  pamphlets.  There  is  no  book  acceptable,  ui»- 
less  at  certain  seasons ;  but  to  be  enjoined  the  reading  of 
that  at  all  times^  whereof  three  pages  wquld  not  down  at 
any  time,  is  an  imposition  which  1  cannot  believe  how  ha 
that  values  time  and  his  own  studies,  or  is  but  of  a  senai* 
ble  nostril,  shouki  be  able  to  endure.— What  advantages  it 
it  to  be  a  man  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have 
only  scaped  the  ferula  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  aa 
Imprimatv? — if  serious  and  elaborate  writinss,  as  if  they 
were  no  more  than  the  theme  of  a  grammar  lad  under  hw 
pedagogue,  must  not  be  uttered  wiUiout  the  cursory  eyea 
of  a  temporising  licenser  7  l/Vlhen  a  man  writes  to  th« 
world,  he  summons  up  all  his  reason  and  deliberation  to 
asaist  him;  he  searches,  meditates,  is  industrious,  and 
likely  consulu  and  confers  with  his  judicious  friends,  u 
well  as  any  that  writ  before  him  |  if  in  this,  the  most  coo* 
summate  act  of  his  fidelity  and  ripeness,  no  vears,  no  in- 
dustry, no  former  proof  of  his  abilities^  can  oring  him  to 
that  state  of  maturity,  as  not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and 
suspected^  unless  he  carry  all  his  considerate  diligence,  all 
his  midnight  watchings,  and  expense  of  Pailadian  oil,  to 
the  hasty  view  of  an  unleasured  licenser,  perhaps  much 
his  younger,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  in  judgment,  perhaps 
one  who  never  knew  the  labour  of  book-wriiing;  and  if 
he  be  not  repulsed  or  slighted,  must  appear  in  print  like 
a  Punie  with  his  cuardian,  and  his  censor's  hsnd  on  the 
back  of  his  title  to  be  his  bail  and  surety  that  he  is  no  idiot 
or  seducer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dishonour  and  derogation 
to  the  author,  to  the  book,  to  the  privilege  and  dignity  ol 
learning.' 

The  reader  may  now  follow  the  stream  in  the  great  ori- 
ginal ;  I  must,  however,  preserve  one  image  of  exquisite 


'  Debtors  and  deluMpients  walk  about  without  a  keeper; 
but  inoffensive  books  must  not  stir  forth  without  a  visible 
jailor  in  their  title ;  nor  is  it  to  the  common  people  less 
than  a  reproach  :  for  if  we  dare  not  trust  thrm  with  an 
English  pamphlet,  what  do  we  but  censure  them  for  & 
giddy,  vitious,  and.  ungrounded  people,  in  such  a  sick 
and  weak  state  of  faith  and  discretion,  as  to  be  able  to 
take  nothing  but  throush  the  glister-pipe  of  a  licenser  !* 
.  The  icnorance  sno  stupidity  of  these  censors  were 
often,  indeed,  ss  remarkable  as  their  exterminatinj^  spirit. 
The  noble  simile  of  Milton,  of  Satan  with  the  rising-sun, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  had  nearly  occa* 
sioned  the  suppression  of  our  national  epic :  it  wss  suppos- 
ed to  contain  a  treasonable  allusion.  The  tragedy  ol  Ar- 
minius,  by  one  Paterson,  who  was  an  amanuensis  of  the 
poet  Thomson,  was  intended  for  representaiion,  but  the  dra- 
matic censor  refused  a  license ;  as  Edward  and  Eleanora 
was  not  permitted  to  be  performed,  being  considered  m 
party  work,  our  sagacious  stslen^ritic  imagined  that  Peters 
son's  oion  play  was  in  the  same  predicament  b^  being  in 
the  same  hand-writing !  The  French  have  retained  many 
curious  facts  of  the  singular  ineptitude  of  these  censors. 
Malebranche  said,  thst  he  could  never  obtain  an  approba- 
tion for  his  ressarch  after  truth,  because  it  was  unintelligi- 
ble to  his  censors ;  and,  at  length  Mexeray,  the  historian, 
approved  of  it  as  a  book  of  geometry.  Latterly  in  France, 
K  is  said,  that  the  greatest  geniuses  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit their  works  to  the  critical  understanding  of  persons 
who  had  formerly  been  low  dependents  on  some  man  of 
quality,  and  who  appear  to  have  brought  tho  same  servili- 
ty of  mind  to  the  examination  of  works  of  genius.  There 
is  something,  which,  on  the  principle  of  incongruity  and 
contrast,  becomes  exquisitely  ludicrous,  in  ohser^'ing  the 
works  of  men  of  genius  allowed  to  be  printed,  and  even 
commended  by  certain  persons  who  have  never  printed 
their  names  but  to  their  licenses.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men suppressed  a  work,  because  it  contained  principles  of 
government,  which  appeared  to  him  not  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  Moses.  Another  said  to  a  geometrician, '  I 
cannot  permit  the  publication  of  your  book  :  you  daro  to 
say,  that  between  to  given  points,  the  shortest  line  is  the 
straight  line.  Do  you  think  me  such  an  idiot  as  not  to 
perceive  your  allusion  ?  If  your  work  appeared,  I  should 
make  enemies  of  all  those  who  find,  by  crooked  ways,  an 
easier  admittance  into  court,  than  by  a'straight  line.  Con- 
sider their  number  !  At  ifiis  moment  the  censors  in  Aus- 
tria appear  singularly  inept ;  for,  not  long  ago,  they  con* 
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ftt  heretical,  two  books ;  of  which  one,  eotilled 
*  Prmcipe$  de  la  TVi^miometru,*  the  censor  would  not  allow 
to  be  printed,  because  the  Trinity,  which  he  imagined  to 
be  included  in  trigonometry,  was  not  permitted  tu  be  die- 
cinsed  :  and  the  other,  on  the  '  Datructum  qf  /lucett,'  ho 
niuted  had  a  covert  allusion  to  the  JettaUf  who,  be  coo* 
ceived,  were  thus  nalignantly  designated.''' 

A  curioMs  literary  anecdote  has  been  recorded  of  the 
learned  Richard  Tusion,  who  was  a  contributor.  Com- 
pelled to  insert  in  one  oi*  his  works  the  qualify'mg  opiAioas 
of  the  censor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  inserted  them  within 
crotcheta.  But  a  strange  misfortune  attended  this  contri- 
vance. The  printer,  who  was  not  let  into  the  secret, 
printed  the  work  without  these  essential  narks ;  by  which 
means  the  enraged  author  saw  his  own  peculiar  opinions 
•rnrturaed  in  the  very  work  writton  to  maintain  them. 

Theee  appear  triflmg  mioutis  ;  and  yet,  like  a  hair  in 
m  watoh,  which  utterly  destroys  iu  progress,  these  Utile 
ineptim  obliged  writers  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  presses ; 
compelled  a  Montesquieu  to  write  with  concealed  ambi- 
guity, and  many  to  sign  a  recantation  of  principles  which 
they  could  never  change.  The  recantation  of  Selden,  ex- 
torted from  his  hand  on  bis  suppressed  <  Historie  of  Tithes,' 
humiliated  a  great  mind ;  but  it  could  not  remove  a  oarti- 
ele  from  the  massea  of  hie  learning,  nor  darken  the  lumi- 
nous conviction  of  his  reasonings ;  nor  did  it  diminish  the 
number  of  those  who  a^ented  to  bis  piinciples.  Kecai^ 
Utions  usually  prove  the  force  of  authority ,  rather  than  the 
change  of  opinion.  When  a  Dr  Pocklingioa  was  con- 
demned to  make  a  rocantatioiH  ho  hit  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  while  he  caught  at  the  spirit— he  began  thus :  « If 
canto  be  to  sing,  rteanto  is  to  sing  again.'  So  that  he  re- 
chanted  his  offending  opinions,  by  repeating  them  in  his 
recfwiiotum. 

At  the  revolution  in  England,  licenses  for  the  press 
•eased ;  but  its  liberty  did  not  commence  till  1694,  when 
every  restraint  was  taken  off  by  the  firm  and  decisive  tone 
of  the  commons.  It  was  granted,  says  our  philosophic 
Hume,  *  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  king  and  his  min- 
istors,  who,  seeing  nowhere,  in  any  government  during 
present  or  past  ag«s,  any  example  of  such  unlimited  free, 
lom,  doubted  much  of  its  salutary  effects  ;  and  probably, 
jiought  that  no  books  or  writings  would  ever  so  much 
improve  the  general  understanding  of  men,  as  to  render  it 
sale  to  entrust  them  with  indulgence  so  easily  abused.' 

And  the  present  moment  verifios  the  prescient  conjec- 
ture of  the  philosopher.  Such  is  the  licentiousness  of  our 
press,  that  some,  not  perhaps  the  moot  hostile  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  would  not  be  averse  to  manacle  authors  once 
■ore  with  an  Imprimator.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  Eras- 
mus was  a  friena  to  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  yet  he  was 
so  shocked  at  the  licentiousness  of  Luther's  pen,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  he  considered  it  as  necessary  to  restrain 
its  liberty.  It  was  then  as  now.  Erasmus  had,  indeed, 
been  miserably  calumniated,  and  expected  future  libels.  I 
mm  glad,  howeveY,  to  observe,  that  he  afterwards,  on  a 
more  impartial  investigation,  confessed  that  such  a  remedy 
was  much  more  dangerous  than  the  disease.  To  restrain 
the  liberty  of  tiie  press  can  only  be  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
yidual,  never  that  of  the  public ;  one  must  be  a  patriot  here : 
we  must  stand  in  the  field  with  an  unshielded  breast,  since 
the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law.  There  were, 
m  Milton's  days,  some  who  said  of  this  institution,  that, 
although  the  iiiveniors  were  bad,  the  thing,  for  all  that, 
might  be  good.  *  This  may  be  so,'  replies  the  vehement 
advocate  for  *  unlicensed  printing.'  But  as  the  common- 
wealths have  existed  through  all  ages,  and  have  forborne 
to  use  it,  he  sees  no  necessity  for  the  invention ;  and  held  it 
as  a  dangerous  and  suspicious  fruit  from  the  ttee  which 
bore  it.  The  ages  of  the  widest  commonwealths,  Milton 
seems  not  to  have  recollected,  were  not  diseased  with  the 
popular  infection  of  publications  issuing  at  all  hours,  and 
propagated  wiih  a  celerity  on  which  the  ancients  could  not 
calculate.  The  learned  Dr  Jamu,  who  has  denounced  the 
invention  of  the  Indtae$j  confesses,  however,  that  it  was 
not  unuseful  when  it  restrained  the  publications  of  athei»- 
lic  and  immoral  works.  But  it  is  our  lot  to  bear  with  all 
the  consequent  evils,  that  we  may  preserve  the  good  invio- 
kte ;  since  as  the  profound  Hume  has  declared,  *  The 
Liberty  of  Britain  is  gone  for  ever,  when  such  attempts 
«hall  succeed.'  ..      .^    ^     ^        *. 

A  constitutional  sovereign  will  consider  the  freedom  of 
the  press  as  the  sole  organ  of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Ga- 
iimniators  he  will  leave  to  the  fate  of  calumny ;  a  fate 
«  reignot*s  Dkx.  Jcs  Livres  condamnds,  voL  1, 2Mb 


similar  to  those,  who,  having  over^^cbarged  their  an 
the  foUest  intentions,  find  that  the  death  which  they  mu 
ded  for  others,  in  bursting,  only  annihilates  theosnelvvB. 

or  AHAORAMS  AUD   ECHO  VEBSBS. 

The  « true*  modem  critics  on  our  elder  writers  are  afA 
to  thunder  their  anathemas  oa  innocent  beads :  linle  ver^ 
ed  in  the  eras  of  our  literature,  and  the  fashiosts  of  our 
wit,  popular  criticism  must  snbmit  to  be  guided  by  the  hi* 
erary  historian. 

Kippis  condemns  Sir  Symonds  IVEwes  for  his  ndmira- 
ration  of  two  anagrams,  expressive  of  tiie  feelings  of  the 
tiroes.  It  required  the  valour  of  Falstaff*  to  attstck  extinct 
anagrams ;  and  our  pretended  English  Bayle  thought  him- 
self secure,  in  pronouncing  all  anagramatists  to  be  wanting 
in  judgment  and  ta^te :  vet,  if  thn  mechanical  critic  did 
not  know  something  of  the  state  and  nature  of  naaframs 


in  Sir  Symonds's  day.  he  was  more  deficient  in  that  curi- 
osity of  literature,  which  his  work  required,  than  plan 
honest  Sir  Symonds  m  the  taste  and  iudgment  of  which 
he  is  so  contemptuoudy  deprived.  The  author  who  thus 
decides  on  the  taste  of  another  age  by  those  of  his  own 
day,  and  whose  knowledge  .of  the  national  literature  does 
not  extend  beyond  his  own  century,  is  neither  historian  nor 
critic.  The  truth  is,  that  Anagrams  were  then  the  rashio»> 
able  amusements  of  the  wittiest  and  the  most  learned. 

Kippis  says,  and  others  have  repeated,  *  That  Sir  Sy- 
monds D'Ewes's  judgment  and  Uste,  with  regard  to  viit, 
were  as  contemptible  as  can  well  be  imagined,  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  passage  taken  from  his  account 
of  Carr  Earl  uf  Somerset  and  his  wife :  <  This  discontrot 
gave  many  satirical  wits  occasion  to  vent   themselves 


into  stingie  [stinging]  libels,  in  which  they  spared  neither 
the  persons  nor  families  of  that  unfortunate  pair. 


There 


came  also  two  anagrams  to  my  hands,  nai  Mnwarlhy  t»  U 
owned  6^  the  raarul  wka  ^  Iku  agt.*     These  were,  one 
very  descriptive  of  the  lady;  and  the  other,  of  an  incidrni 
in  which  this  infamous  woman  was  so  deeply  criniinaird. 
«  Fhancbs  Howasd,        .  Thomas  OysmBtrmiB, 
CvJindM  a  fVhore,  Oi  O!  bmm Mwthtt ? 

This  sort  ofwil  is  not  falser  at  least  than  the  criricisa 
which  infers  that  D'Ewes's  *  judgment  and  taste  were  as 
contemptible  as  can  well  be ;'  for  he  might  have  admired 
these  anagrams,  which,  however,  are  not  of  the  nicest  cm- 
structi9n«  and  yet  not  have  been  sodestituto  of  those  quali* 
ties  of  which  he  as  so  authoritatively  divested. 

Camden  has  a  chapter  in  his  *  Remains'  on  Anagrams, 
which  he  defines  to  fee  a  dissolution  of  a  (person's)  name 
into  its  letters,  as  its  elements;  and  anew  connexion  into 
words  is  formed  by  their  transposition,  if  possible  without 
addition,  subtraction,  or  change  of  the  letters  s  and  the 
words  must  make  a  sentence  applicabk  to  the  person  nam- 
ed. The  Anagram  is  complimentary  or  satirical ;  it  rony 
contain  some  afiusion  to  an  event,  or  descnbe  nome  per- 
S9nal  characteristic. 

Such  difficult  trifles  it  may  be  convenieat  at  all  times  to 
discard ;  but,  if  ingenious  minds  can  convert  an  Anagram 
into  a  means  of  exercising  their  ingenuity,  the  things  tbero- 
selves  will  necessarily  become  ingenious.  No  ingenuity 
can  make  ah  Acrostic  ingenious ;  for  this  is  nothing  but  a 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  a  name,  and  yet 
this  literary  folly  long  prevailed  in  Europe. 

As  for  Anagrams,  if  antiquity  can  consecrato  some  fol- 
lies, they  are  of  very  ancient  date.  They  were  classed 
among  the  Hebrews,  among  the  cabafistic  sciences ;  ibey 
pretended  to  discover  occult  Qualities  in  proper  names;  B 
was  an  oriental  practice ;  and  was  caught  by  the  Greeks. 
Plato  had  strange  notions  of  the  influence  of  Anagram* 
when  drawn  out  of  persons'- names ;  and  the  later  Plato- 
nists  are  full  of  the  mysteries  of  the  anagrammatio  virtues 
OT  names.  The  cliimerical  associations  of  the  character 
and  qualities  of  a  man  with  his  name  anagrammatiied 
may  often  have  instigated  to  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  or 
otherwise  affected  his  imagination. 

Lycophon  has  left  some  on  record ;  two  on  PtolonMDOS 
Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt,  and  his  Queen  Arsinoe. 
The  king's  name  was  thus  anagrammatased : 
nTOAEMAIOS 

'Are  /fcXirof,  MADE  OV  HOMBT 

and  the  quMB's' 

APEINOn, 

H^arw,    JuNo'aTtoi.rr. 
Learning,  which  rsfnved  mder  Francis  ths  Fiist  « 


LITERATURE! 


FkuKe,  did  •oi  dwUin  lo  enltivrnte  this  ■owU  flower  of  wit. 
Diwcat  bad  fluch  a  felicity  in  making  these  trifles,  that 
Bsny  iUuatnous  persons  sent  their  names  to  him  to  be 
sasgraannBatieed.  Le  Laboureur,  the  historian,  was  ejE- 
tremel J  piaaaad  with  the  anafram  made  on  the  mistress  ti 
'        lULof  Fnnce.    Hernamewas 


Maito  Toncbet, 
Jeduurmstom. 
afaich  is  lustorically  just. 
In  the  aasassin  oT^enry  III, 

Vrers  Jacques  Cfemsnl, 
Cbusy  discOTered 

C"ssl  l*enftr  qui  m'a  erse. 
I  pinmire  a  few  specimens  of  some  of  our  own  aaa^ 
gnms.  The  mildness  of  the  goremment  of  Elisabeth, 
contrasted  with  her  intrepidity  Sfsinst  the  Iberians,  is  thus 
pidked  out  of  her  tide ;  soe  is  raad<s  tho  English  ewe-lamb, 
sad  dw  Ikmcss  of  Spain. 

Elissbetha  Beffaia  AncIIa, 
Anglis  Agna,  Hiberia  Lea. 
The  onhappy  history  of  Mary  dueen  of  Scots,  the  de- 
privatioa  of  her  kingdom,  and  her  violent  death,  were  ex- 
pressed in  this  Latin  anagram : 

Ifsria  Sieuarda  Scolonun  Regioa. 
Tniaa  ri  Regnl^  mono  omanr  cado. 
and  in 

Maria  Sieraita. 
Veritas  Annata. 

Another  fanciful  one  on  oar  James  I,  whose  rightful 
daim  to  the  British  monarchy,  as  the  descendant  of  the 
viaaoaaiy  Arthur,  could  only  fatave  satisfied  genealogists  of 
romance  reading: 

Charles  James  Stenan, 

Claims  Arthur's  mat. 

Sylvester,  the  translator  of  Du  Banas,  considered  him- 
self fortunate  when  lb  found  m  the  name  of  his  sovereisn, 
the  strongest  bond  of  aflfection  to  his  service.  In  the  de- 
dication he  rings  loyal  changes  on  the  name  of  his  liege, 
Jama  Stuart;  in  which  he  finds  a  juatmaater! 

The  anagram  on  Monk,  afterwaids  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
mi  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  included  an  important 
date  in  oar  history : 

Oeonlns  Monke,  Doz  de  Aumarle, 
Ego  Regem  reduxl  Ano.  Sa  MDCLYV. 

A  ilight  reversing  of  the  letters  in  a  name  produced  a 
happy  compliment :  as  in  Venun  was  fouad  Renatm:  and 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  FFiof  bore  his  own  designation 
in  his  name,  a  Wk.  Of  the  poet  WalUrih^  anagramm^ 
tistsaid, 

*  His  brows  need  not  wkh  I«awrel  to  be  boond, 
Since  in  his  name  with  Lawrel  he  is  crown'd. 

RaiuUe  Hotmeat  who  has  written  a  very  extraordinary 
volonie  on  heraldry,  was  complimented  by  an  expressive 
anagram: 

Lo,  Men's  Hersld! 

Ttese  anamms  were  oflen  devoted  to  the  personal  at- 
tachments M  love  or  friendship.  A  friend  delighted  to 
twine  his  name  with  the  name  of  his  friend.  OoaAmet, 
the  poet,  had  a  literary  mtimate  of  the  name  of  Csr,  who 
was  kb  posthumous  editor ;  and^  in  prefixing  some  elegiac 
Goes,  discovers  that  his  late  friend  Crashawe  was  Car ; 
ibr  BO  the  anagram  of  CVosftoioe  runs :  Ht  waa  Car,  On 
this  quaint  discovery,  he  has  indulged  all  the  tendenfess  of 
Us  recollections  : 

*  Was  C«>  then  Crashawe,  or  was  Crashawe  Car  ? 
Since  both  within  one  name  combined  are. 

Yes,  Car*s  Crashawe.  he  Car ;  His  Love  alone 
Which  melts  two  hearts,  of  both  composing  one, 
So  Crashawe's  still  the  same,  fcc.* 

A  happy  anagram  on  a  person's  name  might  have  a 
noral  effect  on  the  feelings :  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  certain  celebrated  names  have  had  some  influence  on 
the  personal  character.  When  one  Martha  IfieoUon  was 
ItNiM  out  to  be  Soon  eaim  m  Aeorf,  the  anagram,  in  be- 
OMunf  fiunUiar  to  her,  might  afford  an  opportune  admoni- 
lioB.  Bat,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  anagrams  was  that  pro> 
'need  on  a  singular  person  and  occasion.  Lady  Eleanor 
Dtvies,the  wife  of  the  celebrated  ^ir  John  Davies,  the 
poet,  was  a  very  extraordinary  character.  She  was  the 
Caanadra  of  her  age ;  and  several  of  her  predictions  war^ 
raaied  her  to  conceive  she  was  a  prophetcM.  As  her 
pQfhsdcs  in  dko  troubled  times  of  Chs'^s  I  were  usu- 


ally against  the  government,  she  was,  at  length,  broogbl 
bv  them  into  the  court  of  High  Commission.  The  j»i»* 
Meiess  was  not  a  little  mad,  and  fancied  the  spirit  of 
Daniel  was  in  her,  firom  an  anagram  she  bad  fomeo  of  hit 


Eleanor  Davlcs. 
Beveal  O  Daniel! 
The  anagram  bad  too  much  by  an  l,  and  too  little  by  aa 
s;  yet  Ikmm  and  ravatU  was  in  it,  and  that  was  suflkieal 
to  satisfy  her  inspirations.  The  court  attempted  to  dia- 
possess  tho  spirit  from  the  ladv,  while  the  bishops  were  )m 
vain  reasoniiig  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  scriptures,  to 
no  purpose,  she  poising  text  against  text:— one  of  tha 
deans  of  the  arches,  says  Heyl'm,  shot  her  thorough  and 
thorough  with  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her  own  quiver  s 
be  tool  a  pen,  and  at  last  hit  upon  this  excellent  ana> 
gram: 

Dame  Eleanor  Davtes. 
Never  somad  aLadis  I 
The  happy  fancy  put  the  solemn  court  into  laughter* 
and  Cassandra  into  the  utmost  dejection  of  spirit.  Foiled 
by  her  own  weapons,  her  spirit  suiddenly  forsook  her;  and 
either  she  never  aAerwarda  ventured  on  prophesying,  or 
the  anagram  perpetually  reminded  her  hearers  of  her  state 
—and  we  hear  no  more  of  this  prophetess ! 


tie  spirit 
We  fin 


Thus  much  have  I  written  m  favour  of  Sir  Sya 
ly  Ewes's  keen  relish  of  *  a  stingie  anagram ;'  and  on  tha 
error  of  those  literary  historians,  who  do  not  enter  inta 
pirii  of  the  age  the  v  are  writing  on. 
e  find  in  the  ScribHeriad,  the  Anagrams  appearing  m 
thelandoffalso  wit: 

*  But  with  still  more  disordered  march  advance, 
(Mor  march  k  seem'd,  but  wild  laniasiic  dance, 
The  uncouth  Anagrams,  distorted  train, 
Shifting,  in  double  maxea,  o'er  the  plain.* 

c.n,iti 

The  fine  humour  of  Addison  was  never  more  plavful 
than  in  his  account  of  that  anagrammatist,  who,  aAer  shuU 
ting  himself  up  for  half  a  year,  and  having  taken  certain 
liberties  with  the  name  of  bis  mistress,  discovered,  on  pre- 
senting his  anagram,  that  he  had  mis-spolt  her  surname ; 
by  which  he  was  so  thunderstruck  with  has  misfortune, 
that  in  a  little  time  after  he  lost  his  senses,  which,  indeed, 
had  been  very  much  impaired  by  that  continual  application 
he  had  given  to  his  anagram. 

One  Frenzelius,  a  German,  prided  himself  on  perpetu* 
ating  the  name  of  every  person  of  eminence  who  died  l^ 
an  anagram ;  hut  by  the  description  of  the  bodily  pain  br 
suffered  on  these  occasions,  when  he  shut  himselr  up  fot 
thoee  rash  attempts,  he  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  ayini 
|»ngs  of  the  mortals  whom  he  so  painfully  celebrated 
Others  appear  to  have  practiced  this  art  with  more  facility 
A  French  poet,  deeply  in  love,  in  one  day  sent  bis  mia 
tress,  whose  name  was  Jlfogdeiaintf,  three  docen  of  ana- 
grams on  her  single  name ! 

Even  old  Camden,  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  an^ 
grams,  notices  the  d^ficUia  ama  jmlehrOf  the  charming  dif- 
ficulty, *  as  a  wheutone  or  pauence  to  them  that  shall 
pracuse  it.  For  some  have  been  seen  to  bite  their  pen, 
scratch  their  heads,  bend  their  brows,  bite  their  lipr,  beat 
the  board,  tear  their  paper,  when  the  names  were  fair  for 
somewhat,  and  caugnt  nothing  therein.'  Such  was  the 
troubled  happiness  of  an  anagrammatist :  yet,  adds  our 
venerable  author,  notwithstandmg  *  the  sour  sort  of  critics, 
good  anagrams  yield  a  delightful  comfort,  and  pleasant  mo- 
tion in  honest  mmds.' 

When  the  mania  of  making  Anagrams  prevailed,  tha 
little  persons  at  court  flattered  the  great  ones  by  inventing 
anagrams  for  them ;  and  when  the  wit  of  the  muer  proved 
to  be  as  barren  as  the  letters  of  the  name,  they  dropped  or 
changed  them,  raving  with  the  alphabet  and  racking  their 
wits.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  grave  Sir  Julius 
Csesar,  one  cannot  but  smile  at  a  bundle  emphatically  an» 
dorsed  *  Trash.'  It  is  a  collection  of  these  court  ana- 
grams ;  a  remaHmble  evidence  of  that  ineptitude  to  which 
mere  fashionable  wit  can  carry  the  frivoloos. 

In  consigning  this  intellectual  exercise  to  oblivion,  wa 
must  not  confound  the  miserable  and  the  happy  together* 
A  man  of  genius  wouk)  not  consume  an  how  in  extractinf 
even  a  fortunate  anagram  from  a  name,  although  on  urn 
extraordinary  person  or  occasion  its  appositeness  might  ba 
worth  an  epigram.  Much  of  hs  nunt  will  arise  from  tha 
association  of  ideas ;  a  irifler  can  only  produce  what  is 
trifling,  but  an  elegant  mind  may  debght  by  some  elegant 
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, ,  uid  a  Sfttirical  one  by  'Um  causticity.    We  have 

fome  recent  ones,  which  will  not  easily  be  forgoUen. 

▲  similar  contrivancei  that  of  Echo  Verses,  may  here 
bo  noticed.  I  hare  gtren  a  specimen  of  these  in  a  modem 
French  writer,  whose  sportire  pen  has  thrown  out  so  much 
ml  and  humour  in  his  Schoes.*  Nothing  ought  to  be 
•ontemned  which,  m  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  is 
•onTorled  into  a  medium  of  his  talents.  No  verses  have 
Men  considered  more  oootemptible  than  these,  which,  with 
tU  their  kindred,  bare  been  anathematized  by  Butler,  in 


I  exmiisite  character  \^  *  a  small  poet,'  in  his  *  Remains,' 

Mm  be  describes  as  *  tumbling  through  the  hoop  of  an 

anagram'  and  <  all  those  gambols  of  wit.'    The  philosophi- 


eal  critic  wiU  be  more  tolerant  than  was  the  orthodox 
eburch  of  wit  in  that  day,  which  was,  indeed,  alarmed  at 
the  ftntastical  heresies  which  were  then  prevailing,  I 
■ay  not  a  word  in  iavour  of  unmeaning  Acrostics ;  but 
Anagrams  and  Echo  Verses  may  be  shown  capable  cf 
reflecting  the  ingenuity  of  their  makers.  I  preserve  a 
copy  of  Echo  Verses,  which  exhibit  a  curious  picture  of 
the  state  ef  our  relicioas  fiuiatics,  the  Roundfheads  of 
G4iarles  I,  as  an  evidence,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  wit, 
•ven  such  things  can  be  converted  into  llie  instrumenu  of 
wit. 

At  the  end  of  a  comedy  presented  at  the  entertainment 
of  the  prince,  by  the  seholam  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  March  1641,  printed  for  James  Calvin,  1642, 
tbe  author,  Francb  Cole,  holds  in  a  print  a  paper  in  one 
hand,  and  a  round  hat  in  another.  At  the  end  of  all  is  this 
bnfllorous  little  poem. . 

THE  ECCHO  • 
Now  Eccho,  on  what's  religwn  grounded  ? 

Round-bead ! 
Wnose  lu  professor  most  considerable  f 

Rabble ! 
How  do  these  prove  themselves  to  be  the  godlv  ? 

Bat  they  In  life  are  known  to  be  the  holy. 

Olie! 
Who  are  these  preachers,  men  or  womeQ-common  ? 

Common  I 
Come  they  ftom  any  oniversltle  ? 

'  Clii«! 

Do  they  not  learning  Trom  their  doctrine  sever  ? 

Ever  I 
TsC  they  pretend  that  they  do  edifle  ; 

Ofle! 
What  do  you  call  It  then,  to  tnniff  ? 

Ay 
What  Church  have  they,  and  what  pulpits  ? 
Ptets! 
But  noir  In  chambers  the  Conventicle ; 

Tickle ! 
The  godly  sisters  shrewdly  are  belled. 

Bellied ! 
The  godly  number  then  will  soon  transcend. 

End  I 
As  Tor  tbe  temples  they  wUh  seal  embrace  them. 

Raaethem! 
What  do  they  make  of  bishop^  hierarchy  ? 

Archie  !t 
Are  crosses,  images,  ornaments  their  scandalJ  ? 

All! 
Nor  will  they  leave  us  many  ceremonies, 

Monies  I 
Must  even  religion  down  for  satisfrctton. 

Faction. 
How  stand  they  affected  to  the  government  civil  ? 

Evil! 
But  to  the  king  they  say  they  are  moat  loynl. 

Lye  all. 
Then  Ood  keep  King  and  State  from  these  same  men. 

Amon ! 

ORTMOORAFHT  OP  PmOPBR  HAMES. 

We  are  oAen  perplexed  to  decide  how  the  names  of  some 
of  our  eminent  men  ought  to  be  written ;  and  we  find  that 
they  are  even  now  written  diversely.  The  truth  is  that  our 
orthography  was  so  long  unsettled  among  us,  that  it  ap- 
pears by  various  documents  of  the  times  which  I  have 
seen,  that  persons  were  at  a  loss  how  to  write  their  own 
names,  and  most  certainly  have  written  them  variously. 
I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  estates  may  have  been 

*  See  p.  79. 

f  An  allusion  probably  to  Archibald  Armstronir,  the  Tool  or 
privileged  jentor  of  Charles  I,  usually  rAlled  Archy,  who  had 
a  quarrel  with  Archbishop  Laud,  and  of  whom  many  arcii 
things  are  on  record ;  there  Is  a  liulo  Jpst-book  very  high- 
priced  and  of  little  worth  which  bears  the  title  or  Archee's 


lost,  and  descents  confounded,  by  such  miGcrlaiB  and  dOmrn^ 
greeing  signatures  of  the  same  person.  In  a  late  maH 
respecting  the  Duchess  of  Noribla's  estate,  one  of  tbe  an- 
cestors has  his  name  printed  Migdenf  while  in  the  cesetti* 
ogy  it  appears  HicUcn.  I  think  I  have  seen  Ben  Jmmam'm 
name  written  by  himself  with  an  k;  and  Diyden  made  use 
of  an  i.  I  have  seen  an  injunctioa  to  pnnters  with  tlia 
sign  manual  of  Charles  II,  not  to  print  Samuel  Bt 
quire's  book  or  poem  called  Hudibras  witlioot  his  c 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  Butler  thus  wrote  his  i 
As  late  as  in  1600  a  Dr  Groeiis  was  at  such  a  loss  to  have 
his  name  pronounced  rightly,  that  he  tried  six  diiiereBt 
ways  of  writing  it,  as  appears  by  printed  books ;  Croii« 
Croon,  Crovn,  Crone,  Croone,  and  Crome ;  all  which  ap- 
pear under  his  own  hand,  as  he  wrote  it  differantlv  at  <» 
faront  periods  of  his  life.  In  the  subscription  book  of  the 
Royal  Society  he  writes  W,  Cname^  but  in  his  will  ar  tbe 
Commons  he  signs  W.  Owms.  R^  the  naturalist  infcwaui 
us  in  his  letters,  p.  7t,  that  he  first  wrote  his  nam*  fFrogr, 
but  afterwards  omitted  the  fV,  Dr  FF%i%,  m  books 
published  by  himself,  writes  his  name  sometimes  Whkieby, 
And  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  thero  is  a  large  col- 
lection of  letters,  to  which  I  have  often  referred  ;  writteik 
between  16S0  and  1690  by  Joseph  Mead:  and  yet  in  all 
his  printed  letters,  and  his  works,  even  within  that  period, 
it  is  spelt  JMeds  .*  by  which  sicnature  we  recognize  tbe 
name  of  a  learned  man  better  Itnown  to  us :  it  was  loog 
before  I  discovered  the  letter  writer  to  have  been  tbi« 
scholar.  Oidys,  in  some  curious  manuscript  memoirs  ol 
his  family,  has  traced  the  family  name  throu^  a  great 
variety  oi  changes,  and  sometimes  it  is  at  suoi  variaace, 
that  the  person  indicated  will  not  always  appear  to  haw 
belonged  to  the  family.  We  saw  recently  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers  oflTerinc  five  thousand  pounds  to 
prove  a  marriage  in  the  fiunily  of  the  Knevetts,  which  oo» 
curred  about  ISS$,  What  most  disconcerts  the  inquirers 
is  their  discovery  that  the  family  name  was  written  in  six 
or  seven  different  wave ;  a  dreumstatee  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  found*  in  most  familv  names  in  England. 
Fuller  mentions  that  the  name  of  Kitfcrs  was  spelt  fm^ 
taen  different  ways  in  the  deeds  of  that  family. 

I  shall  illustrate  this  subject  by  the  bistoiy  of  the  noaaef 
of  two  of  our  most  illustrious  countrymen,  Sbakspcare  and 
Rawleigh. 

We  ^1  remember  the  day,  when  a  violent  literary  con- 
troversy was  opened,  nor  is  it  yet  closed,  rospecting  the 
spellinjg  of  our  poet's  name.  One  great  editor  persisttMl  in 
his  triumphant  discovery,  by  printing  Shahpertf  while 
another  would  only  partially  yield,  Shakaptmei  but  all 
parties  seemed  willing  to  drop  the  usual  and  natural  deri- 
vation of  his  name,  in  which  we  aro  sumly  warranted  from 
a  passage  in  a  contemporary  writer,  who  alludes  by  the 
name  to  a  conceit  of  liis  own,  of  the  martial  apirit  of  the 
poet.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  then,  that  personal  names 
were  written  by  the  ear,  since  the  persons  themselves  did 
not  attend  to  tho  accurate  writing  of  their  own  names, 
which  they  changed  sometimes  capriciously  and  some- 
limes  with  anxious  nicety.  Our  great  poors  name  a|^ 
pears  Shaktpert  in  the  register  of  Stratford  church ;  it  is 
Shaekgpeare  in  tbe  bodv  of  his  will,  but  that  very  instru- 
ment is  indorsed  Mr  Akaektper^a  will.  He  himself  has 
written  his  nsme  in  two  different  ways,  Shahpean  and 
Shahpert.  Mr  Colmon  savs,  the  poet's  name  m  his  own 
county  is  pronounced  with  the  firsts  short,  which  accounts 
for  this  mode  of  writing  the  name,  and  proves  that  the  oi^ 
thoepy  rather  than. the  orthography  or  a  person's  name 
was  most  attended  to ;  a  very  questionable  and  uncertain 
standard. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  is  the  name  ol 
Sir  Walter  Rawleu,  which  I  am  myself  uncertain  how  to 
write ;  alihouvh  I  have  discovered  a  fact  which  proves  how 
it  shouM  be  pronounced. 

Rawiey's  name  was  spelt  by  himself  and  by  hn  too* 
temporaries  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  find  if  Ralesh,Ra* 
leisn,  Rawleigh,  Raweley,  and  Rawly ;  the  last  <n  which 
at  least  preserves  it  pronunciation.  This  great  man,  when 
young,  appears  to  have  subscribed  his  nam''  '  Waher 
Raweley  of  ihe  Middle  Temple'  to  acopy  oJ  verses,  print- 
ed among  others  prefixed  to  a  satire  called  the  Steel-glass, 
in  Qeorge  Gascoigne's  Works,  1576.  Sir  Walter  was 
then  a  young  student,  and  these  verses  both  bv  thrir  spirit 
and  aienature  cannot  fail  to  be  his;  however  tftis  matter  is 
doubtful,  for  the  critics  have  not  met  elsewhere  with  his 
name  thus  written.  The  orthoepy  of  the  name  of  this 
great  man  I  can  establish  by  the  fe)Uowingfact.  Whsa 
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Sir  Walter  wu  firat  mtrodueed  to  Jamei  I  on  the  king** 

airivsl  in  England,  with  wImdIi  beinc  united  with  an  oppi^ 

HiBoo  larty,  be  was  no  favourite ;  the  Scottish  monarch 

|ave  him  this  brood  leception:  'Rawljr!   Rawly!  true 

•noagfa,  for  I  think  of  thee  Terj  iiani^,  mon!*  There  if 

»iso  an  ewgna  contained  in  a  dietich  written  by  a  lad^  of 

the  tisMs,  which  preeenres  the  real  prootmciation  ot  the 

nuneofthiseKtraordinafy  man.  « 

*  Whaf*e  bad  for  the  attnna^b,  and  the  word  ordiihonour. 

le  ite  name  of  the  man,  whom  the  king  will  not  honour/ 

Thus  our  anciettt  personal  names  were  written  down  by 

the  ear,  at  a  period  when  we  had  no  settled  orthography ; 

and  even  at  a  later  period,  not  distant  from  our  own  timee, 

some  pemons,  it  might  be  shown,  have  been  equally  puz- 

sfed  bow  to  write  their  names ;  witness  the  Thomsons, 

Tbompeons;  the  Wartons,  the  Whartons,  kc 


MAMEM  or  otrn  stkkbts. 


Lord  Orfbrd  has,  in  one  of  hb  letters,  projected  a  curi- 
eos  work  to  be  written  in  a  walk  throng  the  streets  of  the 
necropolis,  sirailar  to  a  French  work  entitled  *  Anecdotes 
des  Roes  de  Paris.'  I  know  of  no  such  worii,  and  sus- 
pect the  rivaciotts  writer  alluded  in  htr  mind  to  Saint  Foiz*s 
*  Essais  htstoriques  sur  Paris,*  a  very  entertaining  work, 
of  whidi  the  plan  is  that  projected  by  bis  kwdship.    We 


plan  is  that  projected  by 

have  had  Pennant's  *  London,  a  work  of  this  description  ; 
ktf,  on  the  whole,  this  it  a  superficial  perfbrniance|  as  it 
regards  manners,  characters,  and  events.  That  antiquary 
■kimmed  every  thing,  and  grasped  scarcely  any  thing  :•  hie 
wanted  the  patience  of  rese^rcn,  and  the  keen  spirit  which 
revivifies  the  past.  Shoald  Lord  Orford's  project  be  car- 
ried into  execuimo,  or  rather,  shouhl  Pennant  be  hereafter 
improved,  it  woold  be  first  necessary  to  obtain  the  original 
names,  or  their  meanings,  of  our  streets,  free  from  the  dis- 
guise in  which  time  has  concealed  them.  We  shall  other- 
wite  loee  many' characters  of  |>ersons,  and  many  remarks- 
Ue  events,  of  which  their  original  denominations  would 
remind  the  historian  of  our  streets. 

I  have  noted  down  a  few  of  these  modem  misnomers, 
that  ibis  future  historian  may  be  excited  lo  discover  more. 

JllmeiH|^4nMe  was  XBneheon/'tang ;  from  tenements  peiw 
tainittg  lo  the  Mincbeoos,  or  the  nuns  of  St  Helen's  in 
Bishopsgate-street. 

(raOer^fsne,  corrupted  from  Ovdmnrn'^-tane ;  from  its 
firrt  owner,  a  citizen  of  great  trade. 

BlademaOJuU  was  BaJuwdP^-Judt,  from  one  Thomas 
Bakewell;  and  originally  called  Bainng^ ••hough,  from  a 
considerable  family  of  thst  name,  whose  arms  were  once 
seen  on  the  ancient  buikling,  and  whose  name  is  still  per- 
pctualed  in  JBanmf^84ime, 

/tnd^lsne  was  FbJu^§4anef  from  a  whole  family  of  thu 
Bsme. 

TVsnrf  nssiffg  ttrfrt^  was  originally  TVid-neeette^iCrMt,  as 
Samuel  Clarke  dates  it  from  his  itoidy  there. 

BUSterdame  is  a  corruption  of  Beltetter's  /om  ;  from  the 
fint  baiUer  or  owner. 

Cmeked-frian  was  Cnwehed  or  Qnmed-friara, 

Idihhmy  was  lo  named  from  the  noise  of  founders  at 
die''  ▼ork,  and,  as  Howel  pretends,  this  place  was  called 

GarfidUUa  vras  Goriidip-Aitibe,  or  Am,  where  garlick 
wassohL 

J^Wbr^sae  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  some 
eonnezion  with  the  fetUn  of  criminals.  It  was  in  Charles 
the  Pint's  time  wnUen  /Vtstor-^one,  and  is  so  in  Howel's 
Loodinopolis,  who  explains  it  as  ^eisfort  (or  idle  people) 
lying  there  as  in  a  way  leaifing  to  gardens.  It  was  the 
naont  of  these  J'atfort,  or  *  migh^  beggars.'  The  Faitour^ 
dial  is,  a  defaytOTj  or  defcadtery  became  FaUar,  and  in  the 
rapid  pronoonciaiion,  or  conception,  of  names,  Feivtar  has 
eedfd  in  Fetter4ane. 

OreaedfcarJb-efr'ert,  sometimes  called  GraeioiU'atreet, 
wss  orinnally  Groet'ifrtrf,  from  a  herb-market  there. 

J^Asrdk-eererf,  from  a  fenny  or  moorish  ground  by  a 
river-side. 

GeQey>Jkey  has  preserved  its  name^  but  its  origin  may 
have  been  lest.  Howel,  in  his  *  Londinopolis,'  says,  <  here 
dwHtitrangers  called  GoUqMnen,  who  Drought  wine,  ftc, 

'irtA-alrtett  >&y>  Penant,  *  I  am  sorry  to  degrade  into 
Cn^T'ttrttif  whether  it  alludes  to  the  little  rivacious  eel, 
^  lo  tfis  merry  character  of  its  tenants,  he  does  not  re- 
solre. 

BrideweS  wa«  St  Bridgeft  leeff,  from  one  dedicatee  to 
8«iatBrMleorBridgeL 


MarybouM  was  8t  Mvy-cm^h^-BounWi  corrupted  tt 
JIfoy-teae;  as  SoOtam  was  Old  Bourne^  or  the  OM 
River;  Boimu  being  the  ancient  English  for  river  \  henoa 
the  ScoUish  Bum. 

Newinglon  ytnMykw-Uwn, 

Maidtn^aiu  was  so  called  from  an  image  of  the  virgin 
which,  in  catholic  days,  had  stood  there,  as  Bagford  wntea 
to  Heame ;  and  he  says,  that  the  frequeat  sign  of  the 
Jtffoden-Aeod  was  derived  from '  our  Lady's-head.' 

Lad-ioM  was  originally  Ladjft^oMt  from  ihe  same  per^ 
sooage. 

Rood^Umt  was  so  denominated  from  a  Raodi  or  Jesw 
on  the  cross,  there  placed,  which  was  &eU  jn  great  re- 
gard. 

PUxodUfy  was  named  after  a  hall  called  Pioead!iaa-Ml| 
a  place  of  sale  for  PieeadUtieM  or  TWn-otwra ;  a  part  of 
the  fashionable  dress  which  appeared  about  1614.  It 
has  jpreserved  its  name  unoomipied :  for  Bamabe  Rich, 
in  his  *  HonesUe  of  the  Age,'  oas  this  passage  on  *  the 
body-makers  that- do  swarm  through  all  parts,  both  of 
London  and  about  London.  The  body  is  still  pampered 
np  in  the  very  dropsy  of  excess.  He  that  some  fortie 
years  sithens  shouki  have  aaked  after  a  PiekadUtv^  I  won- 
der who  would  have  understood  him ;  or  could  have  told 
what  a  PiekacUUy  had  been,  either  fish  or  flesh.' 

Strvpe  notices  that  in  the  liberties  of  Saint  Catharine 
mrh  place  called  ITaa^man'^-^atiis,;  the  traders  of  Ham* 
sies  and  Ouyne§,  in  France,  anciently  resorted  there; 
thence  the  strange  corruption.  "> 

Smitf\/Uld  is  a  corruption  of  Smooth/leld:  smith  signi* 
fies  smooth,  froin  the  Saxon  tmtlh.  An  antiquarian 
friend  had  seen  it*  described  in  a  deed  as  eaifipi(«;i(amit, 
which  confirms  the  original  meaning.  It  is  described  in 
Fitz  Stephen's  account  of  Londcm,  written  before  the 
twelfth  century,  as  a  plaui  field,  both  in  reality  and  name, 
where  every  Friday  there  is  a  celebrated  rendezvous  oi 
fine  horses,  brought  hither  to  be  sold.  Thither  come  to 
look  or  buy^  a  great  number  of  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
a  swarm  of  ciuzeos.  It  is  a  pleasmg  sight  to  behold  the 
ambling  na^s  and  generous  colts,  proudly  prancing.  Tliis 
ancient  writer  conunues  a  minute  description,  and  perhaps 
gives  the  eariiest  one  of  a  hor8e.race  in  this  country.  It 
IS  remarkable  that  Smit/{fidd  should  have  continued  as  a 
market  for  cattle  for  more  than  vz  centuries  with  only 
the  loss  of  its  vowels. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  how  the  names  of  our  streets 
require  euher  to  be  corrected  or  explained,  by  their  histo- 
rian. The  French,  aroon|;  the  numerous  projects  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  civilized  man,  had  one,  which,  had 
it  not  been  polluted  by  a  horrid  faction,  might  have  been 
directed  to  a  noble  end.  It  was  to  name  streets  after  emi- 
nent men.  This  would  at  least  preserve  them  from  the 
corruption  of  the  people,  and  exhibit  a  perpetual  monu- 
ment of  moral  feeling,  and  of  glory,  to  the  rising  genius  of 
every  age.  With  what  excitement  and  delight  may  the 
young  conlemplattst,  who  first  studies  at  Gray's  Inn,  be 
reminded  of  Keniiam*building8 ! 

The  names  of  streets  will  often  be  found  connected  with 
some  singular  event,  or  the  character  of  some  person. 
Not  Ions  ago,  a  Hebrew,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  his  com- 
munitv,  bum  a  neighbourhood  at  Bethnal-greeo,  and  re- 
tained the  subject  of  his  anger  in  the  name  which  the 
houses  bear,  of  jPurisi-place.  This  may  startle  some 
theological  antiquary  at  a  remote  period,  who  may  idly 
kiee  himself  in  abstruse  conjectures,  on  the  sanctity  of  a 
name,  derived  from  a  well  known  Hebrew  festival :  and, 
perhaps,  colonize  the  spot  with  an  ancient  horde  of  Israel- 
ites. 

SSCRET  HXSTOmT  OP  BDWAAO  TSmS,  EABL  OF  OXfORS. 

It  is  an  odd  circumstance  in  literary  research,  that  I  am 
enabled  to  correct  a  story  which  was  written  about  1680. 
The  Aubrey  papers,  recently  published  with  singular 
faithfulness,  retaining  all  their  peculiarities,  even  to  the 
grossest  errors,  were  memoranda  for  the  use  of  Anthony 
Wood's  great  work.  But  besides  these,  the  Oxford  anti- 
quarv  had  a  very  extensive  literary  correspondence,  ajnd 
it  is  known,  that  when  speechless  and  dying,  he  evinced 
the  fortitude  to  call  in  two  friends  to  destroy  a  vast  multit 
tude  of  papers  :  about  two  bushels  full  were  ordered  for 
the  fire,  lighted  for  the  occasion  :  and, '  as  he  was  expiring 
he  expressed  both  his  knowledge  and  approbation  of  what 
was  done,  by  throwing  out  his  hands.'  These  two  bush- 
els full  were  not,  however,  all  his  papers ;  his  more  pri- 
vate ones  he  had  ordered  not  to  be  opened  for  seven  years* 
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I  suspect  also,  thav^^  ^^^^  number  of  letters  were  not 
burnt  on  this  occasion^  for  I  have  discorered  a  manusctipt 
written  about  1720  to  ITSO,  and  which,  the  writer  tells  us, 
oonsisu  of  *  Excerpts  out  of  Anthony  Wood's  papers.' 
It  is  closely  written,  and  contains  many  curious  tacts  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  as  far  as  I  have  hitherto  discovered. 
These  papers  of  Anthony  Wood  probably  still  exist  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum:  should  they  have  perished, in 
that  case  this  solitary  manuscript  will  be  the  sole  record 
of  many  interesting  particulars  not  known  to  the  public. 

By  these  I  correct  a  little  story,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Aubrey  papers,  Vol.  Ill,  S96.  It  is  an  account  oTone 
Nicholas  Hill,  a  man  oT  great  learning,  and  in  the  high 
confidence  of  a  remariiable  and  munificent  Earl  of  Oxford, 
travelling  with  him  abroad.  I  transcribe  the  printed  Au- 
brey account. 

*  In  his  travels  with  his  lord  (I  forget  whether  Italy  or 
(Germany,  but  I  think  the  former,)  a  poor  man  begged 
him  to  give  him  apennv.  "A  penny!" said  Mr  Hill. 
<«  What  do'st  say  to  ten'pounds  T*  "Ah!  ten  pounds," 
■aid  the  beggar :  "  that  would  make  a  man  happy."  N. 
Hill  gave  him  immediately  ten  pounds,  and  putt  it  downe 
upon  account.  Item,  to  a  beggar  ten  pounde  to  make  kim 
Mppy!* — Tho  point  of  this  story  has  been  marred  in 
the  telling :  it  was  drawn  up  from  the  following  one,  which 
must  have  been  the  original.  This  extract  was  made 
from  a  letter  by  Aubrey  to  A.  Wood,  dated  July  15, 1689. 
*  A  poor  man  asked  Mr  Hill,  his  loraship's  steward,  once 
to  give  him  sixpence,  or  a  shilling,  for  t^n  alms.  **  What 
dost  say  if  I  give  thee  ten  pounds  ?  "  Ten  poimds !  that 
wndd  make  a  man  of  me  I"  Hill  mf  it  him,  and  put 
down  in  his  accouut,  **  Item,  101  for  making  a  man," 
which  his  lordship  inquirins  about  for  the  oddness  of  the 
expression,  not  only  sllowed,  but  wis  pleased  with  ir.' 

This  philosophical  humourist  was  the  steward  of  Ed- 
ward Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  peer  was  a  person  of  elegant  accomplishments ;  and 
Lord  Orford,  in  his  '  Noble  Authors,'  has  given  a  higher 
character  of  him  than  perhaps  he  may  deserve.  He  was 
of  the  highest  rank,  in  great  favour  with  the  queen,  and, 
to  employ  the  style  of  tho  day,  when  all  our  fashions  and 
our  poetry  were  mouldingthemselves  on  the  Italian  model, 
he  was  the  *  Mirrour  of  Tuscanismo ;'  and,  in  a  word,  this 
coxcombical  peer,  after  a  seven  years'  residence  in  Flo- 
lence,  returned  hi||bly  *  Italianated.'  The  ludicrous  mo- 
tive of  this  perefiTination  is  given  in  the  present  manu- 
•cript  account.  Haughty  of  his  descent  and  his  allianoe, 
irritable  with  effeminate  delicacy  and  personal  vanity,  a 
little  circumstanoe,  almost  too  minute  to  be  recorded,  in- 
flicted such  an  injury  on  his  pride,  that  in  his  mind  it  re- 
quired years  of  absence  from  the  court  of  England,  ere  it 
oould  be  forgotten.  Once  making  a  low  obeisance  to  the 
queen  before  the  whole  court>  tnia  stalely  and  inflated 
peer  suffered  a  mischance  which  has  happened,  it  is  said, 
on  a  like  occasion — it  was  <  lij^ht  as  air !'  But  this  acci- 
dent so  sensibly  hurt  hu  mawkish  delicacy,  and  so  humbled 
his  aristocratic  dignity,  that  he  could  not  raise  his  eyes  on 
his  royal  mistress.  He  resolved  from  that  day  Mo  be  a 
banished  man,'  and  resided  for  seven  years  in  Italy,  living 
in  more  grandeur  at  Florence  than  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  He  spent  in  those  years  forty  thousand  pounds. 
On  his  r  avrn  he  presented  the  oueen  with  embroidered 
glovoM  ano  perfumes,  then  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
England,  as  Stowe  has  noticed.  Part  of  the  new  pre- 
fents  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  the  earl's  former 
mischance.  The  queen  received  them  graciously,  and 
was  even  painted  wearing  those  gloves ;  but  my  authority 
■tates,  that  the  masculine  sense  of  Eli&beth  could  not 
abstain  from  congratulating  the  noUe  coxcomb ;  perceiv- 
ing, she  said,  that  at  length  my  lord  forgot  the  mentioning 
the  little  mischance  of  seven  years  ago ! 

The  peer's  munificence  abroad  was  indeed  the  talk  of 
Europe ;  but  the  secret  motive  of  this  was  as  wicked  as 
hat  of  his  travels  had  been  ridiculoua.  This  earl  of  Ox- 
ford had  married  tho  daughter  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and,  when 
this  treat  statesman  would  not  consent  to  save  the  life  of 
the  Duke  «f  Norfolk,  the  friend  .of  this  earl,  he  swore  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  countess,  oat  of  hatred  to  his  father- 
ia4aw.  He  not  only  forsook  her,  but  studied  every  means 
to  waste  that  great  inheritance  which  had  descended  to 
hini  from  his  ancestors.  Secret  history  often  startles  us 
with  unexpected  discoveries :  the  personal  affectations  of 
this  earl  induce  him  to  quit  a  court,  where  he  stood  in  the 
highest  favour,  to  domesticate  himself  abroad  ;  and  a  faoMly 
fiqiu  was  the  motive  of  that  splendid  prodigality  which, 


at  Florence,  could  throw  into  ahade  the  court  of  Tonu 
itself.  ^      j 

▲HCXEVT  COOKEBT  AWD  OOOKt.  ' 

The  memorable  grand  dinner  given  bv  thefkMieild» 
tor  hfi  Peregrine  Pickle  has  indisposed*  our  tastes  for  lb 
cookery  of  the  ancients;  but,  since  it  as  often  <  the  ooob 
who  Ipoil  the  broth,'  we  cannot  be  suro  but  that  evca'  tki 
black  Lacedemonian,'  stirred  bv  the  spear  of  a  Spiftti, 
might  have  had  a  poignancy  for  him,  which  dad  not  huM 
on  that  occasion. 

Their  cookery  must  have  been  superior  to  oorhis^ 
art,  since  they  could  find  dainties  in  the  toufh  aiembtu» 
ous  parts  of  the  matrices  of  a  sow,  and  the  flesh  of  pe^ 
hawks,  and  a  young  ass.  The  elder  Ptmy  telb,  tfaat  om 
man  had  studied  the  art  of  fattening  snaih  with  paite  « 
successfully,  that  the  shells  of  some  ^bis  snsals  would  cm 
tain  many  quarts.*  Tho  same  monstrous  tists  kd  vf 
those  prodigious  goose  livers ;  a  taste  still  prevsifisg  is 
Italy.  Swine  were  fattened  with  whey  and  fin ,  and  eves 
fish  in  their  ponds  were  increased  by  such  artifioal  miam. 
Our  prize  oxen  might  astonbh  a  Roman,  as  much  u  om 
of  their  crammed  peacocks  wouM  ourselves.  Glottosy 
produces  monsters,  and  turns  away  from  nature  to  M 
on  unwholesome  meats.  The  flesh  of  yoqag  tun  tbotf 
autumn,  when  they  fed  on  grapes,  is  praM  by  Gain; 
and  Hippocrates  equals  the  ^sb  of  puppies  to  that  of  birk 
The  humorous  Dr  King,  who  has  touched  on  thk  nil^eet, 
suspects  that  many  of  the  Greek  dishes  appear  cfaarnsf 
from  their  mellifluous  terminations,  reaoundingwilkajiBat 
and  foiof  .f 

Tho  numerous  descriptions  of  andent  cookery  ««ek 
Atheneus  has  preserved  indicate  an  unrivalled  dezterilf 
and  refinement :  and  the  ancients,  indeed,  appear  tsbtie 
raised  the  culinary  art  into  a  science,  and  dignified  eoab 
into  professors.  They  had  writers  who  exnaostsd  tfaes 
erudition  and  ingenuity  in  verse  and  prose ;  while  torn 
were  proud  to  immortalise  their  names  by  the  iavesiiaB  of 
a  poignant  sauce,  or  a  popular  gateau.  Apicms,  a  siai 
immortalised,  and  now  synonymous  with  a  gorier,  wai  Ae 
inventor  of  cakes  called  Apicians :  and  one  AristoKMii 
after  many  unsuccessful  combinaUona,  at  length  hit  as  i 
peculiar  manner  of  seasoning  hams,  thence  called  A» 
toxenians.  The  name  of  a  late  nobleman  among  ounehet 
u  thus  invoked  every  day. 

Of  these  Ervdilm  gtU*B,  Archestratus,  a  cofiasrf  pU» 
sopher,  composed  an  epic  or  didactic  poem  on  good  estiif. 
Hu  *  Gastrology'  became  the  creed  of  the  epicnres,  im 
its  pathos  appears  to  have  made  what  ia  so  eipusiirdy 
called  <  their  mouths  water.'  The  idea  has  been  reeesilj 
successfully  imitated  by  a  French  poet.  ArcheittaM 
thus  opens  his  subject : 

*  I  write  these  precepts  fur  immortal  Omee, 
That  round  a  table  delicately  spread. 
Or,  three,  or  four,  may  eit  In  choice  repaei, 
Or  fire  at  mosL    Who  otherwise  shall  dine, 
,    Are  like  a  troop  marauding  for  their  prey.* 
The  elepnt  Romans  declared,  that  a  repast  shouM  sol 
consist  of  less  in  number  than  the  Graces,  nor  of  ■e^ 
thsn  the  Muses.    They  had,  however,  a  quaint  praverl 
which  Alexander  ab  Alexandre  has  preserved,  not  fa^osrai 
ble  even  to  so  large  a  dinner-party  as  nine ;  it  turai  <a  & 
play  of  words : 

*  Septem  convlvium,  Novem  convidum  facete-'t 
An  eleg|ant  Roman,  meeting  a  friend,  regretted  in 
could  not  invite  him  to  dinner,  *  becanao  my  mmkm  9 
C(miplete.' 

When  Archestratus  acknowledges  that  sometluBeiti* 
for  the  winter,  and  some  for  the  summer,  he  ooMoks  hi» 
self,  that  though  we  cannot  have  tbem  at  the  same  taao, 
yet,  at  least,  we  may  talk  about  them  at  aD  timea. 

This  great  (genius  seems  tohavo  travelled  aver  land  aai 
seas  that  he  might  critically  examine  the  things  thensehei^ 
and  improve,  with  new  discoveries,  the  lableJnntriea.  He 
indicates  the  places  for  peculiar  ediblea,  and  exqsMM  po- 
tables ;  and  promulgates  hia  preeepts  with  the  seal  «i« 

*  Nsl.  HIsL  Lib.  IX,  8H, 

t  See  his  works,  eolledul  by  Mr  Rlehols,  vol.  T,  IA  XHn 
no  donU,  thst  Dr  King's  descrlpikm  of  the  Vfatooso  BeMlK*- 
lio,  with  his « bill  of  fare  out  of  AthsnaBus,*  snggcsMd  lo  8s»t- 
let  his  celebrated  scene. 

t  Oenlal.  DIerora,  11,  »t,  Lag  1671.  The  wrtor  has  eel. 
lected  Inihls  chapier  a  ^MttjZt^aiAmmBanManaa  itt 
subiecl.  Digitized  by  VjOO^ 
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I  Icgidalor,  who  10  dictating  a  aide  designed  to 
ameboraie  ihie  imperfect  stale  of  societj. 

A  phiJooopber  worthy  to  bear  the  tide  of  cook,  or  a  cook 
worthj  to  be  a  phikwopher,  according  to  the  numcrom 
curioue  puaagea  scattered  in  Athen«us,  was  an  eziraor- 
disar J  COBMO,  endowed  aoi  merely  with  a  natural  aptitude, 
but  with  al  acquired  accompUshments.    The  philosophy, 


cr  the  raocapbyaics,  of  cookery  appears  in  the  following 


*  Know  then,  the  Cook,  a  dinner  thBt*s  bespoke 
Aspring  to  prepare,  with  prescient  zeal 
Mwold  know  the  tastes  and  humours  of  the  tuesia  j 
For  IT  be  drudges  through  the  common  work, 
Thoughtless  of  manner,  careless  what  the  place 

'-' ns  cisim  ;  and  what  the  lavouriog  hour 

9  to  his  senilis  may  present. 
Why,  standing  midsc  the  maldtude  of  men, 
CaD  we  this  plodding  flricasseer  s  Cook .' 
Oh  differins  far !  and  one  Is  not  the  other ' 
We  call  indeed  the  general  of  an  army 
Ilim  who  is  charged  10  lead  it  to  the  war: 
BoK  the  true  general  is  the  man  whoee  mind» 
Mastering  erenis,  anticipates,  combines ; 
Else  Is  he  but  a  leader  to  his  men  ! 
"With  oor  profeasion  thus :  the  first  who  comca 
May  with  a  humble  toll,  or  slice,  or  cbojt, 
rreparethe  ingredients,  and  around  the  fire 
OfaoiBiiuious,  him  I  call  a  fricasseer ! 
But  ah !  the  cook  a  brighier  gk>ry  crowns ! 
Well  skill*d  ia  he  to  know  the  place,  the  hour» 
Him  who  invitee,  and  him  who  is  invited. 
What  «lsh  in  season  makes  the  msrket  rteh, 
A  choice  delkrioQs  rarity !  I  know 
That  all,  w.  always  And ;  but  always  all. 
Charms  not  the  palate,  critically  floe. 
Arcbestratus,  in  culinary  lore 
Deep  for  his  time,  in  this  more  learned  age, 
la  wanting:  and  full  oft  he  surely  talks 
Of  what  be  never  sic.    Suspect  his  ps^e, 
Hor  kiad  thy  genius  wHh  a  barren  precept. 
Look  not  in  books  for  what  some  Ulle  sags 
80  Uly  raved  ;  for  cookery  is  an  art 
Con*porting  ill  with  rhetoric ;  'tis  sn  art 
tkill  changing,  and  of  momentary  triumph  I 
Know  on  thyself  thy  genius  must  depend. 
All  books  of  cookery,  all  helps  of  ait. 
All  oilic  learning,  all  commenting  notes, 
Are  vain,  if  void  of  genius,  thou  wouklst  cook ! 

The  culinary  sace  thus  spoke ;  his  Triend 
Demands '  Where'  is  the  ideal  cook  thou  paint*it  ?* 
■  Lo,  1  the  roan !'  the  savouring  sage  replisd. 

*  Now  be  thine  eyes  the  witness  ofmy  art ! 
This  tunny  drest,  so  odorous  shall  steam, 
The  spicy  sweetness  so  shall  steal  thy  sense. 
That  ihou  in  a  delicious  reverie 

Shalt  alomber  heavenly  o'er  the  attic  dish  !* 
In  ■aolher  passage  a  Master-Cook  conceives  lumsott 
to  be  a  na|Ml  of  Epicurus,  whose  faTourite  but  ambiguous 
axiom,  tBal  *  Volirptuousness  is  the  sovereimi  good,*^  was 
interpnted  bj  the  ooa-oinms  of  antiquity  in  iBe  plain  sense. 
Af  ASTCB  Cook. 
Behold  in  me  a  pupil  of  the  school 
or  the  saga  Epicurus. 

FSIEHD. 

Thou  a  saga ! 
Mastxb  Cook. 
Ay!  Epltoms  too  was  sure  a  cook, 
And  knew  the  sovereign  good.    Nature  his  study, 
While  practice  perfected  his  theory. 
Divhie  philosophy  alone  can  teach 
The  difference  which  the  fish  Olocisctis*  shows 
In  winter  and  in  summer ;  how  to  learn 
Whkh  lish  to  choose,  when  set  the  Pleiades, 
And  at  the  solstice.    *Tis  change  of  sessons 
•  The  eonoienutors  have  not  been  able  always  to  assign 
known  names  to  the  great  variety  offish,  particularly  sea*fish, 
ihc  andenis  used,  many  of  which  we  should  revolt  at.    One 
of  their  dsiotfes  wsa  a  shelUflsh,  nrickly  like  s  hedge-hog, 
called  Bchinus.  They  ate  the  dog-nsh,  the  star-fliih,  porpoises 
or  aea-hocs,  and  even  seals.   'In  Dr  Moflfei's  regimen  of  diet, 
an  exceeding  curious  writer  of  the  reicn  of  Elizabeth,  repub- 
baited  by  Oldys,  may  be  found  an  ample  account  of  the  *  sea- 
fiah'nssd  by  the  andenis.    Whatever  the  Glociscus  was,  it 
■eems  10  have  been  of  great  sise,  and  a  shellfish,  as  we  may 
Infrr  ftoB  the  following  curious  passage  In  Atbenaiis.    A  fa- 


ther, informsd  that  his  son  is  leading  a  dissolute  life,  enrsgsd, 
RflMMiraiss  wkh  his  pedagogue  t— ^  Knave !  thoO  art  the 
f*M^l  haaithou  ever  known  a  philosopher  vield  himssif  so 
entirely  to  the  pleasures  thou  tallest  me  or?'  The  pcda- 
r^me  replies  by  a  Yes  I  and  that  the  sages  of  the  portico  are 
fir^  drunkards,  and  none  know  beaer  than  they  now  to  at- 
tacks Olodseu^ 


Which  tlireats  mankind,  and  shakes  their  ckangalW 

frame. 
This  dost  thou  compreheiMl  ?    Knew,  what  we  asa 
In  seaaon,  is  most  seasonably  good  I 

Frisitd. 
Most  kamed  cook,  who  can  observe  these  canoiit' 

Mastxk  Cook. 
And  therefore  phlegm  and  colics  make  a  ■uni 
A  most  indscent  guest.    The  aliment 
Dress'd  In  my  kitchen  Is  true  aliment  j 
Light  of  digestion  easily  It  passes : 
The  chyle  snft-bieodhig  from  ths  juicy  Ibod 
Repairs  the  solkis. 

FXIXHD. 

Ah !  the  chyle  !  the  soUda! 
Thou  new  Democritus !  thou  ssge  of  medidna' 
Tersed  hi  the  mysteries  of  ths  latrlc  art  I 

Mastek  Cook. 
Now  mark  ths  blunders  of  our  vulgar  eooka  * 
See  them  prepare  a  dish  of  various  fish. 
Showering  profuse  the  jiounded  Indian  gralUt 
An  overpowering  vapour,  gallimaufiy ! 
A  multitude  confused  of  pothering  odours ! 
But,  know,  the  genius  of  the  an  consisu 
To  make  the  nostrils  feel  each  acent  distinct; 
And  not  In  washing  plates  10  fVee  from  smoka. 
I  never  enter  in  m^  kitchen,  I ! 
But  sit  apart,  and  in  the  cool  direct ; 
Observant  01  what  passe*,  scullions  mlL 

Fkikivd. 
What  dost  thou  there  ? 

Mastkk  Cook. 

1  suids  the  mighty  wbolo ; 
Explore  the  causes,  prophesy  the  dish. 
*Tls  thus  I  speak  :  *  Leave,  leave  that  pondenwa  hHS 
Keep  up  the  fire,  and  live]  j  play  the  flams 
Beneatn  those  lobeter-patiieg ;  patient  here, 
Fix'd  as  a  statue,  skim,  incessant  skim. 
Steep  Well  this  small  Glociscus  In  its  sauce. 
And  boil  that  sea-dog  in  a  cullender ; 
This  eel  requires  more  salt  and  majoram ; 
Roast  well  that  piece  of  kid  on  ekher  side 
Equal ;  that  sweetbread  boil  not  over  much.* 
^Tls  thus,  my  friend,  I  make  the  concert  play 

FniciTD. 

0  man  of  scisnce  !  His  thy  babble  kills ! 

Mastkh  Cook. 
And  then  no  useless  dish  my  table  crowils . 
Harmonious  ranged,  and  sonsonantly  JuatJ 

FmKND. 
Hat  whst  means  this? 

Master  Cook. 

Dlvlnestmusleallj 
As  In  a  concert  instruments  resound, 
My  ordered  dishes  in  their  courses  chtane. 
So  Epicurus  dictated  the  art 
Of  sweet  voluptuousness,  and  ate  in  order. 
Musing;  delighted  o'er  the  sovereign  good ! 
Let  raving  stoics  in  a  labyrinth 
Run  after  virtue ;  they  shall  find  no  end. 
Thou,  what  is  foreign  to  mankind,  abjure ! 

Frieitd. 
Right  honest  Cook  !  thou  wak'st  me  from  their  dfsaatl 
Another  Cook  informs  us  that  he  adapts  bis  repoats  !• 
his  personages. 

1  like  to  sse  the  faces  ofmy  guests. 

To  feed  them  as  their  sge  and  station  claim. 
My  kitchen  changes,  as  my  guests  inspire 
The  varloua  speaacle ;  for  lovers  now, 
Philosophers,  and  now  Ibr  financiers. 
If  my  young  royscer  be  a  meuled  spark, 
Who  melts  an  acre  In  a  savoury  dish 
To  charm  his  mistress,  flcuttle-fish  and  crabs, 
And  all  the  shelly.race,  whh  mixture  due 
Of  cordials  filtered,  exqv.lsltely  rich. 
For  such  a  host,  my  friend  !  expends  machnon 
In  oil  than  cotton  ;  solely  studying  love  ! 
To  a  philosopher,  that  animal 
Vorarious,  solid  hsm  and  bulky  feet ; 
But  to  the  financier,  with  costly  nicei 
Glociscus  rare,  or  rarky  more  rare. 
Insensible  the  psiats  of  old  sge. 
More  difficult  than  the  soft  lips  of  youth 
To  move,  I  put  much  mustara  In  their  dbh ) 
With  quickening  sauces  make  their  stupor  haan. 
And  lash  the  lazy  blood  that  creeps  within  ^ 

Another  geiuus,  in  tracing  the  art  of  Cookery,  dati^ff 
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from  It  nothinff  lea  thui  the  orifio  of  eoeietT ;  ud  I  think 
that  eome  phuotopber  has  defined  Man  to  be  *  a  cooking 


Cook. 

The  art  of  cookery  drew  ua  gently  forth 
From  thei  ferocious  liffhi  when  toM  of  ftkh 
The  Amhropophaginian  ate  hie  brother  I 
To  cookery  we  owe  well^oidered  itaiee, 
AaeembUng  men  in  deer  oociety. 
Wild  was  the  earth,  man  feaetinc  upon  man, 
When  ene  of  nobler  sense  and  milder  heart 
First  sacrificed  an  animal ;  the  fiesh 
Was  sweet :  and  man  then  ceased  to  feed  on  Man  I 
And  something  of  the  rudeness  of  those  times 
The  priest  commemorates ;  for  to  this  day. 
He  roasts  the  victia'sentraite  without  salt. 
In  those  dark  times,  beneath  the  earth  lay  hid 
The  precious  salt,  that  gold  of  cookery ! 
But  when  its  partkles  the  palate  thrlll'd. 
The  source  of  seasonings,  charm  of  cookery  !  came. 
They  senred  a  paunch  with  rich  ingredienu  stored ; 
And  lender  kid,  wkhin  two  oorerlng  plates, 
Warm  melted  in  the  mouth.    So  an  improred ! 
At  length  a  miracle  not  yet  perform'd, 
They  minced  the  meat  which  roll'd  In  herbage  soik 
Nor  meat  nor  herbage  seemM,  but  to  the  eye 
And  to  the  taste,  the  counterfeited  dish 
Mimick'd  some  curious  fish ;  invention  rare  ! 
Then  every  dish  was  season*d  more  and  more, 
Salted,  or  eour,  or  sweet,  and  mingled  oft 
Oatmeal  and  boney.    To  enjoy  the  meal 
Men  congregated  in  the  populous  towns. 
And  cities  flourish'd,  which  we  cooks  adom*d, 
With  all  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life. 
Ad  arcb^ook  insinuates,  that  there  remain  only  two 
*  pillars  of  the  stale,'  besides  himself,  dfthe  school  of  Sinon, 
one  of  the  sreat  masters  of  the  condimenting  art.    Sinon. 
wo  are  told,  applied  the  elements  of  all  the  arts  and 
■ciences  to  this  favourite  one.    Natural  philosophy  couU 
produce  a  secret  seasoning  for  a  dish ;  and  architecture 
the  art  of  conducting  the  smoke  out  of  a  chiraoey ;  which, 
•ays  he,  if  ungovernable,  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
dresainc.    From  the  militsry  science  he  derived  a  sublime 
idea  of  order;  drilling  the  under>cooks,  marshalling  the 
kitchen,  hastening  one,  and  making  another  a  sentinel. 

We  find  however,  that  a  portion  of  this  divine  art,  one 
of  the  professors  acknowledges  to  be  vapouring  and  brag- 
ging !— a  seasoning  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others.  A 
oook  ought  never  to  come  unaccompanied  by  all  the  pomp 
and  parade  of  the  kitchen :  with  a  scurvy  appearance,  he 
will  be  turned  away  at  sight;  for  all  have  eyes,  but  a  few 
only  understanding. 

Another  occult  part  of  this  profound  mystery,  besides 
▼apouring,  consisted,  it  seems,  in  filching.  Such  is  the 
counsel  of  a  patriarch'to  an  apprentice !  a  precept  which 
contains  a  truth  for  all  ages  of  cookery. 

*  Carion !  time  well  thy  ambidextrous  part 

Nor  always  filch.    It  was  but  yesterday, 

Blundering,  they  neariy  caught  thee  in  the  fact ; 

None  of  thy  balls  had  livers,  and  the  guests, 

In  horror,  pierced  their  airy  emptiness. 

Not  even  tne  brains  were  tnere,  thou  brainless  hound ! 

If  thou  art  hired  among  the  middling  class. 

Who  pay  thee  freely,  be  thou  honourable ! 

But  for  this  day,  where  now  we  go  to  cook 

E'en  cat  the  master's  throat  for  all  I  care ; 

**  A  word  to  th'  wise,"  and  «how  thyself  my  scholar ! 

There  thoa  mayst  filch  and  revel,  all  may  yield 

Some  secret  profit  to  thy  sharking  hand. 

'TIS  an  old  miser  gives  a  sordid  dinner. 

And  weeps  o'er  every  sparing  dish  at  table ; 

Then  if  I  do  not  find  ihou  dost  devour 

All  thou  canst  touchy  e'en  to  the  very  coals, 

I  will  diwwn  thee  !  Lo !  Old  skin-flint  comes; 

In  his  dry  eyes  what  parsimony  stares  !* 

These  conks  of  the  ancients,  who  appears  to  have  been 
■red  for  a  grand  dinner,  carried  their  art  to  the  most  whim- 
meal  profession.  They  were  so  dexterous  ns  to  be  able  to 
•erve  up  a  whole  pig  boiled  on  one  side,  and  roasted  on  the 
•ther.  The  cook  who  performed  this  feat  defies  his  cuest? 
to  detect  the  place  where  the  knife  had  separated  the  aiti- 
mal,  or  how  it  was  contrived  to  stuff  the  bflly  with  an  olio, 
composed  of  ihnishes  and  other  birdnj  slires  of  the  ma- 
trices of  a  sow,  tho  yolk  of  eejfs,  the  *nllios  of  hens  with 
their  soft  eggs,  flavoured  wiih  a  Vich  juice,  and  minced 
meats  highly  spired.  When  this  cook  is  entreated  to  ex- 
•laJB  thif  secret  art,  he  solemnly  swears  by  the  manes  of 


those  who  braved  all  the  dangers  of  the  Phia  «f  BfanilMa 
and  combated  at  sea  at  Salamis,  that  he  will  not  mal  thi 
secret  that  year.    But  of  an  inadent,  so  trisBDliaBt  ■  iki 
annals  of  the  gastric  art,  our  frfiikiaopher  would  soi  defin 
posterity  x)f  the  knowledge.    The  animal  bad  beea  Ued  a 
death  by  a  wound  under  the  shoulder,  wheaoe,  after  i» 
piooa  dTusion,  the  maater-oook  extracted  the  cdnii, 
washed  them  with  wine,  and  banging  the  aanMlby  ibefca, 
be  crammed  down  the  throat  tlie  stomngs  already  prepmi 
Then  covering  the  half  of  the  pig  with  a  pasts  oT  Wiy 
thickened  with  wine  and  oil,  he  put  it  in  a  ssmU  oia,* 
on  a  heated  tablo  of  brass,  where  it  was  geadv  nmd 
with  all  due  care :  when  tho  skin  was  browned,  he  koM 
the  other  side ;  and  then  taking  away  the  baiicj  pMtr,  Ai 
pig  was  served  up,  at  once  ^liled  and  roasted.  Ttai 
cMks  with  a  vegetable  could  counterfeit  the  dMpe,nd 
the  taste  of  fish  and  flesh.    The  king  of  Bithyttk,  ■  am 
expedition  against  the  Scythians,  in  the  winter  aad  al  i 
great  distance  from  the  sea,  had  a  violeat  Iodine  i*  • 
small  fish  called  tytkjf    a  pilchard,  a  berriag,  or  u  uAmj, 
His  cook  cut  a  turnip  to  the  periect  imitation  of  iu  ibpc; 
then  firied  in  oil,  salted,  and  well  powdered  widi  the  fnm 
of  a  dozen  black  poppies,  his  maiesty's  taste  wu mo* 
quisitely  deceived,  that  he  prabed  the  root  Is  hii  pmn 
aa  an  excellent  fish.  This  transmutation  of  veMbk*  im 
meat  or  fish  is  a  province  of  the  culinary  art  wbkh  we  i^ 
pear  to  have  lost ;  yet  these  are  a6i  ianiiuaiSi,  cospinl 
with  the  things  themselves.    No  people  are  sodi  pirpn 
of  mero  animal  food  as  our  own ;  the  artof  prepanagwf** 
tables,  pulse,  and  roots,  is  scarcely  known  m  ihisons 


This  cheaper  and  healthful 


bektraiiicid 


amon^  the  common  people,  who  neglect  tbeai  fnm  i 
knowing  how  to  dress  them.  ,The  peasant,  for  nat  d 
this  skill,  treads  underfoot  tho  best  meat  md»ew«U;iBi 
sometimes  the  best  way  of  dressing  it  m  least  coaly. 

The  gastric  art  must  have  reached  to  its  last  peiwdit^ 
when  we  find  that  it  had  its  history ;  and  that  they  bi* 
how  to  aacertain  the  era  of  a  dish  with  a  sort  of  drntl^ 
gical  exactness.  The  philoeopbera  of  Atheacns  it  iibii 
dissert  on  every  dish,  and  tell  us  of  one  called  sHals.lM 
there  was  a  treatise  composed  on  it ;  that  K  wu  firaiaii» 
duced  at  Athena,  at  tho  epocha  of  the  Macedomaacs^ 
but  that  it  waa  undoubtedly  a  Thesaalian  inveatim;  iki 
moat  sumptuous  people  of  all  the  Gkeeks.  The  smbK  •« 
a  term  at  length  applied  lo  any  (fauaty,  of  nju.miim  ^ 
eacy,  always  servcKl  the  last. 

But,  as  no  art  has  ever  attained  peiieCtioB  wiAea 
numerous  admirers,  and  as  it  is  the  public  which  obIt  ch 
make  such  exquisite  cooks,  our  curiosiiy  may  be  aoMM 
inquire,  whether  the  patronk  of  the  gaatnc  art  were  as  pal 
enthusiasts  as  its  professors  ? 

We  see  they  had  writers  who  exbauited  Uieir  fcsiaiM 
these  professional  topics ;  and  books  of  cookery  wfrciMi 
read  :  for  a  comic  poet,  quoted  by  Athencoe,  nhita<  ■ 
character  exulting  in  having  procured  *The  new  Si^ 
of  Philoxenus,  which,'  aaya  he,  *  I  keep  for  mysef  lo  rcM 
in  my  sofitude.'  That  these  devotees  to  the  cuiiaur  ut 
undertook  journeys  to  remote  parte  of  the  worid,  iaqM^ 
of  these  discoveries,  suflicient  facts  authenticate.  Ea^ 
had  the  honour  to  furnish  them  with  oysters,  wkick  iHrv 
fetched  from  about  Sandwich.  Juvenal*  record*,  tbt 
Montaaus  was  so  well  skilled  m  the  science  of  good  eating 
that  he  could  tell  by  the  first  bite,  whether  they  were  E» 
glish  or  not.  The-well  known  Apicius  poured  iaioki 
stomach  an  immense  fortune.  He  usually  resided  at  Mb- 
tuma,  a  town  in  Campania,  where  he  ate  shrimpc  at  i  M 
price :  they  were  so  large,  that  those  of  Smyms,  and  iW 
prawns  of  Alexandria,  could  not  be  compaired  wsh  At 
shrimps  of  Minturoa.  However,  this  luckless  epiiwe  «m 
iniormed,  that  the  shrimps  m  Africa  were  more  omuiroa; 
and  he  embarks  without  losing  a  dav.  He  encooaten  i 
great  storm,  and  through  imminent  danger  arrives  at  the 
shores  of  Africa.  The  fishermen  bring  hhn  the  Itrff^ 
for  size  their  nets  could  furnish.  Apicius  shakes  hie  heed : 
*  Have  you  never  any  larger  ?•  he  mquires.  The  aiw»« 
was  not  favourable  to  hia  hopes.  Apicius  rejerts  then, 
ano  fondly  remembera  t|ie  shrimps  of  hie  own  MiBnif«>> 
He  orders  his  pilot  to  return  to  Italy,  and  learee  Aii^ 
with  a  l(«ok  of  contempt. 

A  fraternal  genius  was  Philoxenus :  be  wfioee  his^ 
wish  was  to  possess  a  crane's  neck,  that  he  might  be  ti» 
longer  in  savouring  his  dainties ;  and  who  appears  to  haw 
invented  some  (expedients  whicii  might  answer,  io  ttn» 
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4igfts,  the  pivpoev.  This  bnpodent  epicure  was  so  little 
•tteaure  to  the  feeliocs  of  hie  brotbeMieete,  that  in  the 
boi  bub,  be  avowedljr  iiabituated  biaeelf  to  keep  bis  hands 
u  tbc  Ksidiag  water;  and  eren  used  to  gar|(le  his  throat 
vitb  it,  that  he  might  have  less  impediment  m  swallowing 
lb«  hottest  dishes.  He  bribed  the  cooks  to  serve  up  the 
repist  MBofciBg  hot,  that  be  raight  gloriouslj  devour  what 
h«  dMM  bdbre  any  aae  ebe  ONild  venture  to  touch  the 


It  seemed  as  if  he  bad  used  his  fingers  to  handle 
6re.  *He  isan  oven,  not  a  man ?  exclaimed  a  grumbling 
felkmgnert.  Once  havioc  embarked  for  Ephesus,  for  the 
porpoM  of  eating  fish,  bisTarourite  food,  be  arrived  at  the 
market,  tad  found  all  the  stills  empty.  Then  was  a 
wedding  B  lbs  town,  and  all  the  fish  bad  been  bespoken. 
He  basMm  te  embrace  the  new  married  couple,  and  sing* 
joff  an  epiibttumttm,  the  dithyrambie  epicure  enchanted 
eooBssy.  The  bridegroom  was  delighted  by  the 
Mw  or  iw  presence  of  such  a  poet,  and  earnestly  re* 
I  be  would  eome  on  the  morrow.  *I  will  oone, 
yoouiriead,  if  there  is  no  fish  at  the  market!'— It  waa 
thnPhilonnat  who,  at  the  taUe  of  Dionysins,  the  tyrant 
of  Sidiy,  bafiag  near  him  a  small  barbel,  and  obeervmg  a 
lane  one  near  tae  prince,  look  the  little  one,  and  held  it 
to  M  ear.  Dionysius  inquired  the  reason.  *  At  present,' 
replied  ibe  ingenious  epicure,  <  I  am  so  occupied  by  my 


Gakfea'  (a  poem  in  honour  of  the  mistr«ss  of  the  tyrant.) 
Ibat  I  wiM  to  inquire  oT  this  Ultle  fish,  whether  be  could 


|ive  Btt  iome  iafonnatiQQ  about  Nereus ;  but  be  is  silent. 

aad  I  imsfbe  that  they  have  taken  him  up  too  young :  I 

10  doubt  that  old  one,  oppoeite  to  vou,  would  petw 


ktly  eatiify  bm.'    Dionysius  rewarded  t£e  pleasant  con- 
eat  intb  the  large  barbel. 

AirciXST  AJIB  MODUUr  iATCrmiTALIA. 

Tbe  Siagirite  discovered  that  our  nature  delights  m  im»- 
tatiuo,  aad  perbape  in  nothing  more  than  in  representing 
penoeatea,  ififferent  Grora  ourselves,  in  mockery  of  them ; 
la  &ct,  utere  isa  passion  for  masquerade  in  hnmap  imtnre. 
ChiUren  diseover  this  propensity ;  and  the  populace,  who 
■re  the  children  of  society,  tbroogb  all  ages  have  been 
bomoured  by  their  governors  with  festivals  and  recrea^ 
liutM,  wbicb  are  made  up  of  thb  malicious  transformation 
<f  permn  aad  thpofs ;  and  the  humble  orders  of  society 
bare  bees  privileged  by  the  hiaber,  to  please  themselves 
hj  burlesquing  and  ridiculing  the  great,  at  short  seasons, 
a«  Moc  eooeolation  for  the  rest  oT  tbe  year. 

The  Satamslia  of  tbe  Romans  is  a  remAkaUe  instance 
of  this  characteristic  of  mankind.  Macrobius  could  not 
jncc  tbe  origin  of  this  institution,  and  seems  to  derive  it 
from  the  Grecians ;  so  that  it  might  have  arisen  in  some 
wde  period  of  antiquity,  and  among  another  people.  The 
eoBjectnre  seeaw  supported  by  a  passage  in  Uibboo's  Mia- 
cellaaies,^  who  discovers  traces  of  this  institution  among 
Ibe  mora  aodeal  nations;  and  Huet  imagined  that  he  saw 
B  the  jobdes  of  the  Hebrews  some  simiwr  usages.  It  ia 
toberegrened  that  Gibbon  does  not  afford  us  any  new 
Bcbt  oQ  ifae  cause  in  which  origuated  the  institution  itself. 
The  jobilee  of  tbe  Hebrews  was  tbe  solenm  festival  of  an 
Mncultoral  peonle  but  bears  none  of  the  ludicrous  chi^ 
nct«  -vies  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

h  would  have  been  satbfactory  to  have  discovered  the 
>  of  the  inconceivable  tioeoiioosneas  which  was 


i  by  the  legislator,— this  overturning  of  the 
pviMplcs  of  society,  and  this  public  ridicule  of  its  laws, 
ij||OMoais,  and  its  feelings.  We  are  tok),  these  festivals, 
^^ictted  to  Saturn,  were  deaigned  to  represent  the  natu- 
weqoality  which  prevailed  in  his  goUen  age;  and  for  this 
("H'OMtba  slaves  were  altowed  to  change  places  with 
the  laastera.  This  was,  however,  giving  the  people  a 
Uie  BQiiQa  of  the  equality  of  men :  for,  while  the  slave 
^**  inverted  into  the  master,  the  preteiided  eouality  was 
M  BMcb  violaled  as  in  the  usual  situation  of  Uie  parties. 
|m  potiiical  misconception  of  this  term  of  natural  equa- 
«j  ■eenn.  however,  to  have  been  carried  on  through  all 
^ ;  UM  the  po&tjcal  Saturnalia  had  lately  nearly  thrown 
'^  imo  a  Slate  of  that  wone  than  slavery,  where 
*;«  ate  masters. 

"[2*  Roman  Saunvafia  were  latterly  prolonged  to  a 
^^  debauchery  and  folly ;  and  a  diary  of  that  week's 
^^j^^^^^  «wiU  have  furnished  a  oopfous chronicle 
I*  ^"Cw  Some  notions  we  acquire  from  the  hiws  of 
iteSunraalia  of  Lodan,  an  EpisUe  of  Seneca's,t  and 


from  Horace,  who^  from  bis  love  of  quiet,  retired  froa  tha 
city  during  this  noisy  season. 

ft  was  towards  the  close  of  December,  that  all  tbe  tows 
was  in  an  umisual  motion,  and  the  children  every  whera 
invoking  Saturn ;  nothing  now  to  be  seen  but  tablea  spread 
out  for  feasting,  and  notning  heard  but  shouts  of  merri* 
ment ;  all  buainees  waa  dismissed,  and  none  at  work  but 
cooks  and  confectioners ;  no  account  of  expenses  was  to 
be  kept,  and  it  appears  that  one-tenth  part  of  a  numPs 
income  was  to  be  appropriated  lo  this  jolity.  All  ezei^ 
tion  of  mind  and  boay  was  forbidden,  eicept  for  the  puiw 
pose  of  recreation ;  nothing  to  be  read  or  recited  which  did 
not  provoke  mirth,  adapted  to  the  season  and  the  place. 
The  slaves  were  allowed  the  utmost  freedom  of  raillery, 
and  truth,  with  their  masters  :*  sitting  with  them  at  table, 
dressed  in  their  clothes,  playing  all  sorts  of  tricks,  telling 
them  of  their  faults  to  their  faces,  while  they  smutted  them. 
The  slaves  were  imaginary  kings,  as  indeed  a  lotterv  do* 
termined  their  rank ;  and  as  their  masters  attended  Uiemi 
whenever  it  happened  that  these  performed  their  oAce 
clumsily,  doubtless  with  some  recollections  of  their  owb 
similar  misdemeanors,  the  slave  made  the  master  leap  into 
the  water  head-foremost.  No  one  was  aUowed  to  be 
angry,  and  he  who  was  played  on,  if  be  loved  his  owb 
comfort,  would  be  the  first  to  laugh.  Glasses  of  all  siaeo 
were  to  be  ready,  and  all  were  to  drink  when  and  what 
they  chose ;  none  hut  the  most  skilful  musicians  and  tu^ 
biers  were  aitowed  to  perform,  for  those  people  are  worth 
nothing  unless  eiquisite,as  the  Satiimalian  laws  decreed. 
Dancing,  singing,  and  shouting,  and  carrying  a  female 
musician  thrice  around  on  their  shoulders,  accompanied 
by  every  grotesque  humour  they  imagined,  were  indulged 
in  that  short  week,  which  was  lo  repay  the  many  in  which 
the  masters  had  their  revenge  for  the  reign  of  this  pretended 
equality.  Another  custom  prevailed  at  this  season :  the 
priests  performed  their  sacrifices  to  Saturn  bare-beaded, 
which  Pitiscus  explains  in  the  spirit  of  this  extraordinary 
institutioo,  as  designed  to  show  that  time  discovers,  or  as 
in  the  present  case  of  the  bare-headed  priests,  uncovers, 
all  things. 

Such  was  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  the  favourite  popular 
recreation  of  Pa^nism;  and  as  the  sports  and  games  of 
the  people  outlast  the  date  of  their  empires,  and  are  carried 
with  them,  however  they  may  change  their  name  and  their 
place  on  the  globe,  Ihe  grosser  pleasures  of  the  Batumi^ 
lia  were  too  well  adapted  to  their  tastes  lo  be  forgotten. 
The  Saturnalia,  therefore,  long  generated  the  most  extra- 
ordinaiy  institutions  among  the  nations  of  modem  £i>> 
rope ;  and,  what  seems  more  extraordinary  than  the  un» 
known  origin  of  the  parent  abeurdity  itself,  the  Saturnalia 
crept  into  the  services  and  oflices  m  the  christian  churchk 
Strange  it  ia  to  observe  at  tbe  altar,  the  rites  of  religion 
burlesqued,  and  all  its  offices  performed  with  the  utOHwt 
buifoonerv.  It  is  only  bv  tracing  them  to  Ihe  Roman  Sa- 
turnalia, that  we  can  at  all  account  for  these  grotesque  sports 
-^at  extraordinary  mixture  of  libertiabm  mid  proianeneaa, 
so  long  continued  under  chrisiianily. 

Such  were  the  feasts  of  the  a«s.  the  feast  of  fools  or 
madmen,  /etes  tfesrous— the  feast  or  the  bull— of  the  inno* 
cent*-and  that  of  the  ssudtaerss ,  which  perhaps,  in  its  origi- 
nal term,  meant  only  sub-deacons,  but  their  conduct  was 
expressed  bv  the  conversion  of  a  pun  into  soiMliacrst  or 
dmeres  sooum,  drunken  deacons.  Institutions  of  this  ni^ 
ture,  even  more  numerous  than  the  historian  has  usuaHr 
recorded,  and  varied  in  their  mode,  seem  to  surpass  eacll  ' 
other  ui  their  utter  extravagance.f 

These  profane  festivals  were  universally  practised  ia  the 
middle  iiges,  and,  as  I  shall  show,  comparatively  even  m 
modem  tunes.  The  ignorant  and  the  careless  clergy  then 
imagined  it  wss  the  securest  means  to  retain  the  populaee, 
who  were  always  inclined  to  these  pagan  revdriea. 

*  9onco.  In  his  dialogne  wkh  his  slave  Davos,  exhlbtlB  a 
U  vol  V  picture  of  this  drcurostance.    Lib.  II,  Sat.  7. 

{  A  large  volume  raiffhi  be  composed  on  these  grotesque, 
profane,  and  licentious  feasts.  Du  Csnge  notices  several  un 
der  dfiferent  terms  In  his  Glossary— Festum  Asinorum,  Kslen 
do,  Cervula.  A  curious  collection  has  been  msde  by  the  Ab 
b6  Aitisny,  In  the  fouixh  and  seventh  volumes  of  hie  Memoirsa 
d'Hiatoire,  fcc  Du  Radler,  in  his  Recreatkins  Hletoriquss, 
vol  I,  p.  100,  has  noticed  several  writers  on  the  subject,  and 
preserves  one  on  the  hunting  of  a  man,  called  Adam,  ftom 
Ash-Wednesday  to  Holy.Thursday,  snd  treating  him  with  a 
good  supper  at  nighL  peculiar  to  a  town  In  Saxony.  See 
AnclI1on*8  Melange  Critique,  kc  ],  W,  where  the  nsssags  ftoo 
Raphael  de  Volterm  Is  found  st  length.  In  my  l&med  friend, 
Mr  Turners  second  volume  of  his  History  of  England,  p^ 
317,  will  bs  foimd  acopbusand  acairiousnota  onthissui4scfe|  p 
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These  grotesque  Ibstivds  have  sometiines  amused  the 
pens  of  foreign  and  domestic  antiquaries;  for  our  own 
country  has  participated  as  keenly  in  these  irreligious 
fiwieries.  In  the  feast  of  asses,  an  ass  covered  with  sacer- 
dotal robes  was  gravely  conducted  to  the  choir,  where 
•ervioe  was  performed  before  the  ass,  and  a  hymn  chanted 
in  as  discordant  a  manner  as  they  could  contrive ;  the 
office  was  a  medley  of  all  that  had  been  sung  in  the  course 
of  the  year;  pails  of  water  were  flung  at  the  head  of  the 
ohanters ;  the  ass  was  supplied  with  drmk  and  provender  at 
every  division  of  the  service;  and  the  asinines  were  drink- 
ing, dancing,  and  braying  for  two  days.  The  hymn  to  the 
ass  has  been  preserved ;  each  stanza  ends  with  the  burden 
<Hez!  Sire  Ane,  hes!*  <  Husza !  Seignior  Ass,  Huzxa!* 
On  other  occasions,  ihey  put  burnt  old  shoes  to  fume  in  the 
censers ;  ran  about  the  church  leaping,  singing,  and  danc- 
ing obsceoelv;  scattering  ordure  am<mg  the  audience; 
playine  at  dice  upon  the  altar !  while  a  bajf-biahopf  or  a 
fw>pe  of  fools,  burlesqued  the  divine  service.  Sometimes 
they  dinguisittd  themselves  in  the  skins  of  animals,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  transformed  into  the  animal  they  represented. 
it  became  dangerous,  or  worse,  to  meet  these  abandoned 
fools.  There  was  a  precentor  iffooU^  who  was  shaved  in 
public,  during  which  he  entertained  the  populace  with  all 
the  balderdssn  hu  genius  could  invent.  We  had  in  Lei- 
cester, in  1415,  what  was  called  a  gttUtan  mam  j  during  the 
five  days  of  the  festival  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  people 
rose  early  to  mass,  during  which  ihey  practised  eating  and 
drinking  with  the  most  zealous  velocity,  and,  as  in  France, 
drew  from  the  corners  of  the  altar  the  rich  puddings  placed 
there. 

So  late  as  in  1645,  a  pupil  of  Gassendi,  writing  to  his 
master  what  he  himself  witnessed  at  Atx  on  the  feast  of 
the  Innocence,  says,  *  I  have  seen,  in  some  monasteries  in 
this  province,  extravagances  solemnized,  which  the  pagans 
would  not  have  practised.  Neither  the  clergy,  nor  tiie 
guardians,  indeed,  go  to  the  choir  on  this  day,  but  all  is 
given  up  to  the  lay-brethren,  the  cabbage^tters,  the 
errand-boys,  the  cooks  and  sculiions,  the  gardeners  ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  menials  fill  their  pbces  in  Die  church,  and 
insist  that  they  perform  the  offices  proper  for  the  day.— 
They  dress  themselves  with  all  the  sacerdotal  ornaments, 
but  torn  to  rags,  or  wear  them  inside  out ;  they  hold  in 
their  hands  the  books  reversed  or  sideways,  wWch  they 
pretend  to  read  with  large  spectacles  without  glasses,  and 
to  which  they  fix  the  shells  iif  scooped  oranges,  which  ren- 
der them  so  hideous,  that  one  miut  have  seen  these  mad- 
men to  form  a  notion  of  their  appearance ;  particularly 
while  dangling  (he  censers,  thev  keep  shaking  them  in 
derision,  and  letting  the  ashes  By  about  their  heads  and 
faces,  one  against  the-  other.  In  this  equipage  they 
neither  sing  hymns,  nor  psalms,  nor  masses ;  but  mumble 
a  certain  gibberish  as  shrill  and  squeaking  as  a  herd  of 
pigs  whipped  on  to  market.  The  nonsense-verses  they 
chant  are  singularly  barbarous : 

*  Htec  est  clara  dies,  clararum  clara  dienim, 
Hac  est  Testa  dies,  fesurum  fests  dienim.** 

There  are  scenes  which  equal  any  which  the  humour  of 
the  Italian  burlesque  poets  have  invented,  and  which  might 
have  entered  with  effect  into  the  *  Malmaniile  racquistato' 
ofLippi;  but  that  they  should  have  been  endured  amidst 
the  solemn  offices  of  religion,  and  have  been  performed  in 
cathedrals,  while  it  excites  our  asttmishment,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  perceiving  that  they  were,  in  truth,  the 
Saturnalia  of  the  Komans.    Mr  Turner  observes,  without 

Eerhaps  having  a  precise  notion  that  they  were  copied 
■om  the  Saturnalia,  that  *  It  could  be  only  oy  rivalling  the 
pagan  revelries,  that  the  christian  ceremonies  could  gain 
the  ascendancy.'  Our  historian  further  observes,  that 
these  *  licentious  festivities  were  called  the  JDeoem6er  fi&er- 
<ist,  and  seem  to  have  begun  at  one  of  the  most  solemn 
feasoos  of  the  christian  year,  and  to  have  lasted  through 
the  chief  part  of  January.'  This  very  term  as  weU  as  the 
time,  agrees  with  that  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia : 

▲ge,  llbertate  Deeembri, 
Quando  ka  msioies  volueruni,  utere :  nana.' 
Hot.  Lib.  II,  SM. 

The  Roman  Saturnalia,  thus  tranaplantad  into  christitB 
churches,  had  for  iu  smgular  principle,  that  of  inferiora, 
whimsically  and  in  mockery,  perMmf}ring  their  superiors 
ivilk  a  licensed  lieentioosneas.      This  fonna  a  distinct 


times,  which  the  learned  haTe  also  traced  to  the  Rosm^ 
and  even  more  ancient  natione. 

Our  present  inquiry  is,  to  illuatrate  that  ptcnenus  | 
man,  ofdebghling  to  reverse  the  order  of  society,  aad  rii 
culing  its  deteencies. 

Here  we  had  our  6sy-6isfcop,  a  legitimate  desceodsnti 
this  family  of  foolery . 

was  the  patron  of  children,  the  boy-bishop  with  kit  seM 
soma  and  a  long  crosier,  attended  by  lus  at 
nis  dimmutive  prebendaries,  assuiiMd  the  title  and  itite^ 
a  bishop.  The  child-bishop  preached  a  sermon,  and  tim, 
wards,  accompanied  by  his  atlendanta,  went  about  m^td 
and  collecting  his  pence :  to  mich  theatrical  processi«iiB 
collegiate  bodies,  Warton  attributes  the  custom,  siifl  m 
istiagatEton,  ofgoiog«dmoM<sai.  Bat  this  was  a  toad 
mummery,  compared  with  the  groamess  elsewhere  sUoiN^ 
in  burlesquing  religious  ceremonies.  The  English,  issn 
particularly  after  the  Reformation,  seen  not  to  have  polfr 
ted  the  churches  with  such  abusea.  The  relish  for  the  Bm 
tumalia,  was  not,  however,  leas  lively  here  than  oa  IM 
Continent ;  but  it  took  a  more  innooent  direclioo,  aad  wm 
allowed  to  turn  itself  into  civil  life :  and  since  the  peo|4i' 
wouM  be  gratified  by  mock  dignities,  and  daimed  the  piv 
vilege  of  ridiculing  their  masters,  it  was  allowed  ibesi  ky 
our  kings  and  iiobles ;  and  a  troop  of  grotesque  cbar«ctcfs,i 
frolicsome  great  men,  deUghting  in  neny  mischief,  an 
recorded  in  our  domestic  annals. 

The  moet  learned  SeMen,  with  parsimonkms  pliriM 
and  copious  sense,  has  thus  compressed  the  result  of  u 
historical  dissertation :  he  derives  our  ancient  Cknsinu 
sports  at  Tmce  from  the  true,  though  remote^  soorcf.— 
'  Christmas  succeeds  the  Saturnalia ;  the  same  time,  ite 
same  number  of  bdy-days ;  then  the  master  waited  opsa 
the  servant  Uke  the  lord  of  miaruU,^*  Such  is  the  title  cf 
a  facetious  potentate,  who,  in  this  notice  of  Seidrs'i ,  s 
not  further  indicated,  for  this  personage  was  foniilnr  is 
his  dav,  but  of  whom  the  accounts  are  so  scattered,  thii 
his  offices  and  his  glonr  are  now  equallv  obscure.  TJm 
race  of  this  nobility  of  drollery,  and  ihb  legitimate  kag  d 
all  hoaxing  and  quizz,  Uke  mightier  dynasoes,  hu 
ceased  to  exist. 

In  England  our  festivities  at  Christmas  appear  to  hsn 
been  more  entertaining  than  in  other  countries.  Wt 
were  once  famed  for  merry  Christmas  and  their  pi«*: 
witness  the  Italian  proverb,  *  Hapim  difareehei/oniA 
Naiale  in  InghU-terra.-*  *He  has  more  business  this 
English  ovens  at  Christmas.'  Wherever  the  kiae  resided, 
there  was  created  for  that  merry  season  a  CktifUsu 
prince,  usually  called  *  the  Lord  of  MitnUe  .•*  and  whom 
the  Scotch  once  knew  under  the  significant  title  of  ♦  ao 
Abbot  of  Unrtaaon,*  His  office,  accfwding  to  Siowe,  wu 
'  to  make  the  rarest  pastimes  to  delight  the  beheMer.'^ 
Every  nobleman,  and  every  great  family  snrrsadsred  A* 
houses,  during  this  season,  to  the  Chnstmas  prince,  whs 
found  rivals  or  usurpers  in  almost  everv  parish ;  and  nor* 
particularly,  as  we  shall  see,  among  the  grave  stadesa  a 
our  inns  01  court. 

The  Italian  Polvdore  Vergil,  who,  residing  here,  ww 
clearer  notions  of  this  facetious  personage,  ^""'"^^^^ 
Christmas  Prince  as  peculiar  to  our  country.  W*""JI* 
venturing  to  ascend  in  his  genealogy,  we  must  admit  bii 
relationship  to  that  ancient  family  oT  foolery  we  hare  oo- 
ticed,  whether  he  be  legitimate  or  not.  If  this  whrniw 
personage,  at  his  creation,  vras  designed  to  regulate  *Btf- 
rule,»  his  lordship,  invested  with  plenary  power,  ci»s 
•"it  length,  to  delight  too  much  in  his  '  "JJ 
Stubbes,  a  morose  puritan  in  the  reign  of  £1 
both,  denominates  him  *  a  grand  captaiae  of  misch 


porta.' 


himself,  at  length,'  to  delight  too  miich  in  'his/nterry  dif 

lie 

d-.  ... 
but  as  Strutt  W  anticipaied  ne  is  vm 


^ ^ afnttschiefe/u<l 

has  preserved  a  minute  descriptioa  of  all  his  wild  doio|sfr 
the  country ;  hut  as  Strutt  has  anticipaied  «•"'."'•' 
amusing  extract,  I  must  refer  to  his  *  Sports  and  P***"^ 


•  TMm»  TAha  das  4sw,  ^  Ui. 


of  the  People  of  England,*  p.  t64.  I  prspars  aw^her 
scene  of  unparalleled  Satumaiia,  among  the  P*!f  ^7%: 
and  Serjeants  of  the  law,  where  the  Lord  «  »*~*J: 
viewed  amidst  his  frolicsome  courtiers,  with  the  waw* 
of  hunting  the  fox  and  the  cat  with  tea  «wH*  *j!|!f3 
round  their  great  hall,  among  the  other  ^^mj^i^  " 
those  joyous  days  when  sages  could  pby  like  vnj^ 

For  those  who  can  throw  themselves  back  •«m»|"' 
grotesque  humours  aad  donwy  psstiases  <f  ctf  ascsiiw»| 
who,  without  what  we  thiak  to  be  taste,  had  <»■■"* 
merriment— there  has  beeafortoaalely  pisscfvwlaqiriws 
history  of  the  maaaer  in  which  <  A  graad  0\ki^J^ 
kept  at  our  fans  of  Court,  by  the  grave  and  leaiaM  wp 
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4ik,  IB  hii  <  Origines  Jondicialas :'  U  is  a  complete  festi- 
val of  foolery,  acted  by  the  students  and  law  officers.^- 
Tbey  held  for  that  seaaoa  every  thin^  In  mockery ;  they 
fcsii  a  mock  parliament,  a  Prince  of  5opMe,  or  Wisdom, 
IB  hoQounUe  order  of  Pegasus,  a  high  constable,  marshal, 
s  Bister  of  ihe  game,  a  ranger  of  the  forest,  lieutenant  of 
Ibe  tower,  which  was  a  temporary  prison  for  Christmas 
deliiM)iieols,  all  the  paraphernalia  ofa  court  burlesqued  by 
theM  yoothfttl  lagas  before  the  boyish  judges. 

The  ckaracteiB  personified  were  in  the  costume  of  their 
usoaed  offices.  On  Christmas  day,  the  constable  mar^ 
ri»l,  looMlred  with  a  complete  gilded  *  harness,'  showed 
'^  1  eTery  thins  was  to  be  chivalrously  ordered;  while 
lienteasat  cf  the  Tower,  in  <  a  fair  white  armour,'  at- 
iled  wiik  his  troop  of  halberdiers ;  and  the  Tower  was 


tbes  placed  beneath  the  fire.  After  this  opening  followed 
Ike  eosdy  iesstin|^;  and  then  nothing  less  than  a  bunt  with 
a  pack  of  houads  u  their  hall ! 

The  Blaster  of  the  ^me  dressed  in  green  velvet,  and  the 
ranger  of  the  forest  m  green  satin,  bearing  a  green  bow 
aod  arrows,  each  with  a  hunting  hon  about  tneir  necks, 
bbwifigtegether  three  hiasts  of  venery  (or  hunting),  they 
pace  rMHid  about  the  6re  three  times.  The  roaster  of  the 
lane  kneds  to  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  high- 
eoBstahle.  A  huntsman  comes  into  the  hall,  with  nine  or 
tea  coople  of  hnoodsybearing  on  the  end  of  his  siafi*  a  purse- 
Bet,  which  hoUs,  a  fox  and  a  cat :  these  were  let  loose  and 
JHBted  by  the  hounds,  and  killed  beneath  the  fire. 

These  extraordinary  amusements  took  place  after  their 
repast;  for  these  ^otesque  Saturnalia  appeared  after  that 
gnirer  part  of  their  grand  Christmas.  Supper  ended,  the 
cetntable  Hiarshal  presented  himself  with  drums  play  ins, 
BMuated  on  a  stage  borne  by  four  men,  and  carried  round ; 
at  length  he  cries  out  <  a  lonl!  alord!'  Jtc,and  then  calls 


fail  nioek  court  every  one  by 

Sir  Francis  Flatterer,  or  Fowlshurt. 

Sir  Randall  Rackabite,  of  Rascal  hall,  in  the  county  of 
Rake-helL  '  ' 

Sir  Morgan  Mumcbance,  of  Much  Monkery,  in  the 
county  of  Mad  Mopery. 

Sir  Barthdowme  BaU-breech  of  Buttock-bury,  in  the 
eouoty  of  Break-neck.* 

They  had  also  their  mock  arraignments.  The  king's 
KTJeaat,  after  dinner  or  supper,  *  oratour-like,'  complained 
thsi  the  coDstable-marshal  had  suffered  great  disorders  to 
prevail ;  the  complaint  was  answered  by  the  common-ser- 
^t,  who  was  to  show  his  talent  at  defending  the  cause. 
The  kiog's-seijeant  replies;  thejLrejom,  &c :  till  one  at 
witttti  is  oonunitted  to  the  Tower,  for  being  found  most 
maoA,  If  any  offender  contrives  to  escape  from  the 
heoieBaat  of  the  Tower  into  the  buttery,  and  brought  into 
the  hall  a  Biaachet  (or  snail  loaf)  upon  the  point  of  a 
KBife,  he  was  pardoned ;  for  the  buttery  in  this  jovial  sea- 
no  was  considered  as  a  sanctuary.  Then  began  the  reveU. 
omt  derives  this  term  finom  the  French  rwaUer,  to 
awake  froBi  sleep.  These  were  sports  of  dancing,  mask- 
n^comedies.  Ice.  (for  some  were  called  solemn  revels,) 
^  in  great  houses,  and  were  so  denominated  because 
°^7  vera  neribrmed  by  night;  and  these  various  pastimes 
wers  regnfaited  by  a  master  of  the  revels. 

Ajsidsi  *  ibe  grand  Christmass,'  a  personage  of  no 
■wwl  naponance  was  *  the  Lord  of  Misrule.'  His  lord- 
nip  was  abroad  early  in  the  morning,  and  if  he  lacked 
any  of  hi«  officers,  he  entered  their  chamber,  to  drag  forth 
»|«l«teim;  but  after  breakfast  his  lordship's  power 
^'^1  and  it  was  in  sospense  till  night,  when  bis  personal 
jj[^^*^  was  paramount,  or  asDugdale  expresses  it,  <  and 
»M  hn  poiver  is  most  potent.' 

^ueh  once  were  the  pastimes  of  the  whole  learned  bench ; 
■n  wiien  once  it  happened  that  the  undei^barristers  did 
W^ace  on  Candlenias-daj,  according  to  the  ancient  or- 
•»  «» the  society,  when  the  judges  were  present,  the  whole 

V 

•  A  n«  qoBRD  trast  seems  lo  g-lve  an  anthentic  narrative  of 
!8i?S*  S^****  Christmas-keepings,  ezhibicing  all  their 
wnoiicalky  aod  burlesque  humour:  It  is  entitled  'Oesta 
JEJonim }  or  the  Hbtory  of  the  high  and  mighty  Prince 
"fnr,  Prince  of  Purpoole,  Archduke  of  Stapulla  and  Ber- 
■««(8^e»s  and  Bernard's  Inns,)  Duke  of  High  and  Ne- 
"n-Holbom,  llarqaess  of  St.  Giles  and  ToOenham,  CounC 
2^  of  Bkionsbory  and  ClerkenweU,  Oreai  Loid  of  the 
2?"  «  Ulagtoo,  Kentish  Town,  Ilc,  Knighc  and  Sove- 
Zpy,^  "Mat  henkal  order  of  the  Ifelme^  who  reigned 
■U  died  A.  D.  IM.*  U  Is  full  of  burlesque  speeches  and  ad. 
r!f^  Aa  h  wss  nrlnied  hi  I6M,  Isuppose  k  was  from 
sf  c&s  tlMSS)  lbs pnlace  gives  no  Inlbrma- 


bar  was  offended,  and  at  Lincobi's-Inn  were  by  deciroin»B 
lion  put  out  of  commons,  for  eiample  sake ;  and  if  the 
same  omission  were  repealed,  they  were  to  be  fined  or 
disbarred ;  for  these  dancings  were  thought  necessary, '  u 
much  coiMlucing  to  the  makins  of  gentlemen  more  fit  for 
their  books  at  other  times.'  i  cannot  furnish  a  detailed 
notice  of  these  pastimes ;  for  Dugdalo,  whenever  he  indi> 
cates  them,  spares  his  gravity  from  recording  the  e vanes* 
cent  frolics,  by  a  provoking  ^,  ^,  4^. 

The  dance  <  round  about  the  coawe'  is  taken  off  in  tho 
*  Rehearsal.'  These  revels  have  also  been  ridiculed  by 
Donne  in  his  Satires,  Prior  in  his  Alma,  fnd  Pope  in 
his  Dunciad.  *  The  judge  to  dance,  his  brother  Serjeants 
calls.'« 

<  The  Lord  of  Misrule,'  in  the  inns  of  court,  lalteriy  did 
net  conduct  himself  w^ith  any  recollection  of  *  Medio  iHti*' 
stmats  i6is,'  being  unreasonable ;  but  the  *  sparks  of  the 
Templ«,'  as  a  contemporary  calls  them,  bad  gradually,  m 
the  early  part  of  Charles  I's  reign,  yielded  thrmselves  up 
to  eicessive  disorders.  Sir  Symonds  lyEwes,  in  his 
MS.  diary  in  16S0,  has  noticed  their  choice  ofa  lieutenant, 
or  lord  of  misrule,  who  seems  to  have  practised  all  the 
mischief  he  invented;  and  the  festival  days,  when  'a 
standing  table  was  kept,' were  accompanied  by  dicing,  and 
much  gaming,  oaths,  execrations, and  quarrels :  bemg  ofa 
serious  turn  of  mind,  he  regrets  this,  for  he  adds,  *  tho 
sport,  of  iUelf,  I  conceive  to  be  lawful.' 

I  suspect  that  the  last  memorable  act  ofa  Lord  of  Mta> 
rule  of  the  inns  of  court  occured  in  16S7,  when  the  Christ- 
mas game  became  serious.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  then 
issued  an  edict  to  his  ofiicers  to  go  out  at  Twelfth-night 
to  collect  his  rents,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple, 
at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  a  house ;  and  on  those  who  were 
in  their  beds,  or  would  not  pay,  he  levied  a  distress.  An 
unexpected  renstance  at  length  occurred  in  a  memorable 
battle  with  the  Lord  Mayor  in  person  :-— and  how  the  Lord 
of  Misrule  for  some  time  stood  victor,  with  his  gunner,  and 
his  irtimpeier,  and  his  martial  array :  and  how  heavily  and 
fearfully  stood  my  Lord  Mayor  amidst  his  '  watch  and 
ward ;'  and  how  their  lordships  agreed  to  meet  half  way. 
each  to  preserve  his  indepenaent  dignity,  till  one  knocked 
down  the  other:  and  how  the  long  nalberds  clashed  with 
the  short  swords :  how  tho  Lord  Mayor  valorously  took 
the  Lord  Misrule  prisoner  with  his  own  civic  band :  and 
how  the  Christmas  prince  was  immured  in  the  Counter  : 
and  how  the  learned  Templar*  insisted  on  their  privilege, 
and  the  unlearned  of  Ram's-alley  and  Fleet-street  assert* 
ed  their  right  of  saving  their  crown-pieces :  and  finally 
how  this  combat  of  mockery  and  earnestness  was  settled, 
not  without  the  introduction  of*  a  God,'  as  Horace  allows 
on  great  occasions,  in  the  interposition  of  the  king  and  the 
attorney-general— altogether  the  tale  had  been  well  told 
in  some  comic  epic ;  but  the  wits  of  that  day  let  it  pass 
out  of  their  hands. 

I  find  this  event,  which  seems  to  record  the  last  despe- 
rate effort  of  a  *  Lord  of  Misrule,'  in  a  manuscript  letter  of 
the  leamcS  Medeto  Sir  Martin  Stuteville;  and  some  par* 
ticulars  are  collected  from  Hammond  L'Estrange's  Life  ot 
Charies  L 

(/on.  12,1627-8. 
*  On  Saturday  the  Templars  chose  one  Mr  Palmer  their 
Lord  of  Misrule,  who  on  Twelfth-eve,  late  in  the  night, 
sent  out  to  gather  up  his  rents  at  five  shillings  a  house,  in 
Ram-allev  and  Fleet-street.  At  every  deor  they  came 
they  winded  the  Temple  horn,  and  if  at  the  second  blast 
or  summons  they  within  (mened  not  the  door,  then  the  Lord 
of  Misrule  cried  out,  <  Give  fire,  gunner!'  His  gunner 
was  as  a  robustious  Vulcan,  and  Ihe  gun  or  petard  itself  was 
a  huse  overgrown  smith's  hammer.  This  being  complain- 
ed of  to  my  Lord  Mayor,  he  said  he  would  be  with  them 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  night  last ;  willing  that  all 
that  ward  should  attend  him  with  their  halberds,  and  that 
himself,  besides  those  that  came  out  of  his  house  shouM 
bring  the  Watches  along  with  him.  His  lordship^  thus  aU 
tcn<M,  advanced  as  high  as  Ram-alle^  in  martial  equii 
page ;  when  forth  came  the  Lord  of  Misrule^  attended  by 
his  gallants  out  of  the  Temple-gate,  with  their  swords,  all 
armed  m  aterp9.  A  halberdier  had  the  Lord  of  Misnila 
come  to  my  Lord  Mayor.  He  answered.  No !  let  tho 
Lord  Mayor  come  to  me !  At  length  thev  aj^reed  to  meet 
halfway ;  and,  as  the  interview  of  rivafprinces  is  never 
without  danger  of  some  ill  accident,  so  it  happened  In  this  t 
for  first,  Mr  Palmer  being  quarrelled  with,  for  not  pulling 
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off  hit  hal  to  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  giving  croM  amwervi 
tile  halberdi  Mgan  to  fly  about  hu  ears,  and  ha  and  hia 
oompany  to  brandish  their  swords.  At  last  being  beaten 
to  the  ground,  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule  sore  wounded,  they 
were  fain  to  yield  to  the  longer  and  more  numerous  wea- 
pmi.  My  LKMrd  Mayor  takmg  Mr  F  aimer  by  the  shoul- 
der,* led  nim  to  the  Competr,  and  thrust  him  in  at  the 
prison-gate  wiih  a  kind  or  iodignaiion ;  and  so  notwith- 
•tanding  his  hurts,  he  was  forcedto  lie  among  the  common 
prisoners  for  two  nights.  On  Tuesday  the  kmg's  attorney 
became  a  suitor  to  my  Lord  Majror  for  their  hberty ;  which 
bis  lordship  granted  upon  condition  they  should  repay  the 
gathered  rents,  and  do  reparations  upon  broken  <wors. 
Thus  the  game  ended.  Mr  Attomey-Oeneral,  being  of 
the  same  house,  fetched  them  in  his  own  coach,  and  carri- 
ed them  to  the  court,  where  the  King  himself  reconciled 
my  Lord  Mayor  and  them  together  with  joining  all  hands ; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  being  this  Shrove-tide  to 
present  a  Mask,  tu  their  Majesties,  over  and  besides  the 
Kinc*s  own  great  Mask,  to  m  performed  at  the  Banqueu 
ing^house  by  an  hundred  actors.' 

Thus  it  appears,  that  althoush  the  grave  citizens  did 
well  and  rightly  protect  themsMves,  yet,  by  the  alloraey* 
general  takioj;  the  Lord  of  Misrule  in  lus  coach,  and  the 
ling  giving  his  roval  interference  between  the  parties,  that 
thoy  considered  tnat  this  Lord  of  Foolery  had  certain  an- 
cier^  privileges ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  a  doubt  with  them, 
whether  this  interference  of  the  Lord  Mayor  might  not 
be  considered  as  severe  and  unseasonable.  It  u  prolM^ 
Me,  however,  that  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  brought  all 
fiiture  Lords  of  Misrule  to  their  senses.  Perhaps  this 
dynastjr  in  the  empire  of  foolery  cbsed  with  this  Chrisu 
mas  prince,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  arbitrary  taxation  he 
levied.  I  nnd  after  this,  orders  made  lor  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, for  *  preventing  of  that  general  scandal  and  obloquie, 
which  the  House  hath  heretofore  incurred  in  time  of 
Christmas :'  and  that '  there  be  not  any  going  abroad  out 
of  the  gates  of  this  House,  by  any  lord  or  others,  to  break 
open  any  house,  or  take  any  thing  in  the  name  of  rent  or 
a  distress.' 

These  *  Lords  of  Misrule,'  and  their  mock  court  and 
royalty,  appear  to  have  been  only  extinguished  with  the 
English  sttveroienty  itself,  at  the  time  of  our  republican 
government.  £^mund  Gayion  tells  a  story,  to  show  the 
strange  impressions  uf  strong  fancies :  as  his  work  is  of 
great  rarity,  I  shall  transcrifav  the  story  in  his  own  words, 
both  to  give  a  conclusion  to  this  inouiry,  and  a  specimen 
of  his  style  of  narrating  this  sort  of  liiile  things.  *  A  gen- 
tleman importuned,  at  a  fire-nicht  in  the  public  half,  to 
accept  the  high  and  mighty  place  of  a  mock^mperor, 
whicA  was  duly  conferredupon  him  b^  seven  mock-eleo- 
tors.  At  the  same  time,  witn  much  wit  and  ceremony,  the 
emperor  accepted  his  chair  of  state,  which  was  placed  in 
the  highest  table  in  the  hall ;  and  at  his  instalment  all  pomp, 
reverence, 


SI  laoie  in  ine  nati ;  and  at  nis  instalment  all  pomp, 
e,  and  signs  of  homage  #ere  used  by  the  whole 
company ;  insomuch  that  our  emperor,  havinca  spice  of 
self-conceit  before,  was  soundly  peppered  now^lbr  ha  was 
isstantly  metamorphosed  into  the  stateliest,  gravest,  and 
commanding  soul,  that  ever  eye  beheld.  Taylor  acting 
Arbaces,  or  Swanston  lyAmboise,  were  shadows  to  him : 
bis  pace,  his  look,  his  voice,  and  all  his  garb,  was  altered. 
Alexander  upon  his  elephant,  nay,  upon  the  castle  upon 
that  elephant,  was  not  so  high ;  and  so  close  did  this  ima- 
ginary honour  stick  to  his  fancy,  that  for  many  years  he 
could  not  shake' oflT  this  one  night's  assumed  de|)ortraents, 
tmtil  the  times  came  that  drove  all  monarchical  imagina- 
tioos  out,  not  only  of  hb  head,  but  every  ones.'*  This* 
mock  '  emperor '  was  unquestionably  one  of  these  '  Lords 
of  Misrule,'  or  *  a  Christmas  Prince.'  The  *  public  hall ' 
wa^  that  of  the  Temple,  or  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  Gray's  Inn. 
And  it  was  natural  enough,  when  the  levelling  equality 
of  our  theatrical  and  practical  commonwealths  were  come 
mto  vogue,  that  even  the  shadowy  regality  of  mockery 
startled  them,  by  reviving  the  recofleetions  of  ceremonies 
and  titles,  which  some  might  incline,  as  they  afterwards 
did,  seriously  to  restore.  The 'Prince  or  Christmas' 
did  not,  however,  attend  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 

The  Satomaiian  spirit  has  not  been  extinct  even  in  our 
day*.  The  Mayor  or  Qarrat,with  the  mock  addresses  and 
buriesque  election,was  an  image  of  such  satirical  exhibitkms 
•f  their  superior*,  so  delightful  to  the  people.  France,  at  the 
-^ —  of  Louis  XIVs  reign,  first  saw  her  imaginary  •  Regi- 
de  la  Calotte,'  which  was  the  terror  of  the  sinners 


_*  Pleasant  notes  upon  Don  Quixocts,  by  Edmund  Oaytoo, 
ti«i  folio,  1654,  p.  mT 


of  the  day,  and  the  blockheads  of  all  times.  TIub*i«^| 
ment  of  the  scull-caps'  originated  in  an  officer  and  a  w«.  I 
who,  suffering  from  violent  nead  aches,  was  reeommeaded '. 
the  use  of  a  scull  cap  ol'  lead :  and  hie  ooaspeDioas,  m 
great  wits,  formed  themselves  into  a  rymwit,  to  be  com* 
posed  only  of  persons  distinguished  by  tbeir  eztrmvaganoee 
m  words  or  in  deeds.  They  elected  a  geiierml»  they  had  \ 
Eoned,  and  struck  medals,  and 


their  arms  blaxoned, 

vets,'  and  '  lettres  patentes,'  and  gramed  paneioas  to  etiw 
tain  individuals,  sUting  their  daioM  to  be  earoUed  ia  the 
regiment  for  some  egregious  extravagaoce.  The  aiit 
versified  these  army  commissioas «  and  the  idlers,  fake 
pioneers,  were  busied  in  clearing  their  way,  by  picking  vf 
the  omissions  and  commissions  of  the  most  noted  cham 
ters.  Those  who  were  &voured  with  its  *  brevets'  i^ 
trigued  against  the  regiment ;  but  at  length  they  fomid  it 
easier  to  wear  their  *  calotte,'  and  say  notbiog.  This 
society  began  in  raillery  and  playfulaees,  seaaoaed  by  a 
spice  of  malice.  It  produced  a  great  aunber  of  iageaioaB 
and  satirical  little  things.  That  the  piivilegee  of  the  <  ca> 
lotte'  were  afterwards  abused,  and  calumny  loo  ofiea  look 
the  place  of  poignant  satire,  is  the  history  oi*  li 
as  well  as  or  *  Uie  caknins.'* 

Another  society  in  tlie  i 
in  one  of  the  lordships  of  Polaad.  It  f 
Republic  of  Baboonery.'  The  sodeiy  was  a  i 
model  <^  their  own  government :  a  king,  chaaeellor,  ooun* 
sellore,  archbishops,  judges,  Jtc.  If  a  saessbfr  wodd 
engross  the  cooversauoo,  he  was  immediately  appointed 
orator  of  the  republic.  If  he  spoke  with  impropriety,  the 
absurdity  of  his  oonversatioo  usually  led  to  soaie  suitable 
office  created  to  perpetuate  his  folly.  A  man  talking  loo 
much  of  dogs,  would  be  made  a  master  of  the  buck 
hounds :  or  vaunting  his  courage,  perbape  a  fieki  manhal; 
and  if  bigoted  on  disputable  matters  and  speculative  opi- 
nions in  religion,  he  was  considered  to  be  nothtng  less  than 
an  inquisitor.  This  was  a  pleasant  and  useful  project  to 
reform  the  mannere  of  the  Polish  youth ;  and  ooe  of  the 
Polish  kings  good«humauredly  obeenred,  that  be  cooddered 
himself  *  as  much  King  of  Baboonery,  as  King  of  Poland.' 
We  have  had  in  our  own  country  some  atlempu  at  sino- 
lar  Saturnalia ;  but  their  success  has  been  ao  equivoesi 
that  they  hardly  afford  materials  for  our  domestic  history. 

KSI.iqtnJK   GKTHXKIASJB. 

In  the  sooth  aisle  of  Westminister  Abbey  standi  a 


A  statue  < 

book  in 

sidered  i 

ated  a  feeling  c 

early,  having  scarcely  attained  to  womanhood,  although  a 

wife ;  for  *  all  this  goodness  and  all  this  excelleace  wu 

bounded  within  the  compass  of  twenty  years.' 

But  it  is  her  book  commemorated  in  marble,  and  not  her 
character,  which  may  have  merited  the  marble  that 
nicies  it,  which  has  excited  my  curiosity  and  mysus| 


After  her  death  a  number  of' loose  papers  were  found  ia 
her  hand-writing,  which  could  not  fail  to  attract,  aiid,p«(^ 
haps,  astonish  their  readers,  with  the  maturity  of  ihougbl 
and  the  vast  capacity  which  had  composed  them.  Theis 
relicks  of  genius  were  collected  together,  methodized  u^ 
der  heads,  and  appeared  with  the  title  of  *  Reliqum  Getk^ 
niansB ;  or  some  remains  of  Grace  Lady  Geihin,  latdy 
deceased :  being  a  collection  of  choice  disooursee,  pleasaat 


apothegms,  and  witty  sentences ;  written  by  her  for  tbs 
most  part  by  way  of  Kssay  and  at  spare  I  .^.^-i-^j 

by  her  nearest  relaticms  to  preserve  her  m 


hours;  pobiiahed 
nemqrr.  Second 
itioo,  1700.' 
Of  this  book,  ( 
and  the  copy  before  me^is  called  a  second  edition,  it  * 
somewhat  extraordiuanr  that  it  seems  always  to  have  besa 
a  very  scarce  one.  Even  Ballard,  in  his  Memoirs  cf 
Learned  Ladies,  1750,  mentions  that  these  remains  v 
*  very  difficult  to  be  procured  ;*  and  Sir  William  Mutgrafs 
in  a  msnuscript  note  obeerved,  that  *  this  book  was  very 
scarce.'  It  bears  now  a  high  price.  A  hint  is  gives  ia 
the  preface  that  the  work  was  chiefly  printed  for  the  vm 


of  her  friends ;  yet,  by  a  second  edition,  we  must  infer jbst 
the  public  at  large  '"' 


There  is  a  poen  profiled 


e  Their '  brevets,*  he,  are  collected  hi  a  Ilite  volomo,  *  9» 
cueil  drs  pKces  do  Regiment  do  la  Cslons ;  a  Paris  ehsi 
Jaques  Colombsi,  Imprimeur  privUefto  du  RMhnem.  Va  ds 
P£re  C^kHlne  77as.»  From  the  dais  we  bifir,  ibst  tht  m 
cakabiolsasoklasthecnatioaf  ^^^\r> 
Digitized  by  VjOO^  iC 


LITERATURE. 


IM 


with  the  npiAUire  W.  C.  which  do  one  will  hesitate  to 
pronounce^  b^  Con^ve ;  he  wrote  indeed  another  poem 
10  cdebrate  this  astooishing  book,  for,  considered  as  the 
production  of  a  young  lady,  it  is  a  miraculous,  rather  than 
i  human  production.  The  last  lines  in  this  poem  we 
night  expect  from  Gongrere  in  his  happier  vein,  who 
eootriTes  to  presenre  his  panegyric  amidst  that  eaustic 
wit,  with  which  he  keenly  touched  the  age. 

A  Pouc  ijr  Pbaiss  or  the  Aittbok, 

I  that  hate  books,  siwh  as  come  daily  out 

By  pvblie  licence  to  the  reading  ront, 

A  duereligioB  yet  observe  to  this ; 

And  here  assert,  if  any  thing's  amiss, 

It  em  bs  only  the  compiler's  fault. 

Who  hts  yMrest  the  charming  author's  thought— 

That  WIS  all  right :  her  beauteous  looks  were  join'd 

To  a  se  less  admired  excelling  mind. 

Sot  oh  1  this  glory  of  frail  Nature's  dead. 

At  I  dnil  be  that  write,  and  yon  that  read.* 

Odoo,  to  be  out  of  fashioii,  I'll  conclude 

With  sosMthing  that  mair  lend  to  public  good  : 

I  wish  that  piety,  ffXNn  which  in  heaven 

^  fair  is  plaoed--to  the  lawn  sleeves  were  given ; 

Her  justice— to  the  knot  of  men  whose  care 

From  lbs  raised  miUions  is  to  take  their  share. 

W.C 

The  book  daimed  all  the  praise  the  finest  genius  could 
hestow  on  it.  But  let  us  hear  the  editor.-^He  tells  us, 
ifast '  It  it  a  vast  disadvantage  to  authors  to  publish  their 
priesfc  wwUgMfstf  thumghU,  and  JHt  notion*  haatily  seC 
dwa,  tod  designed  only  as  maleriais  for  a  ftiture  structure.' 
And  he  adds,  <  That  tne  work  may  not  come  short  of  that 
{real  and  just  expectation  which  the  world  had  of  her 
whiJe  ifae  was  alive,  and  still  has  of  every  thtns  that  is  the 
feiraine  product  of  her  pen,  they  must  be  told  that  this  loos 
uriOea/or  Ae  moat  part  in  haoU,  were  her^t<  eonetptiont 
and  overflowioi^  or  her  luxuriant  frncy,  noted  with  Asr 
ftmH  St iperv  hotn,  or  as  du  woo  dreating,  as  her  Tlttfepyov 
oolv ;  and  set  domnjtut  as  they  came  into  her  mind,* 

All  (his  will  serve  as  a  memorable  exaitfple  of  the  cant 
and  mendacity  of  an  editor !  and  that  total  absence  of 
critical  judjpnenl  that  could  assert  such  matured  reflection, 
in  so  exquisite  a  style,  could  ever  have  been  *  first  con- 
eepiiooa,  just  as  they  came  into  the  mind  of  Lady  Gethin^ 
as  she  was  dressing.' 

The  troth  is,  that  Lady  Gethin  may  have  had  little  con- 
cern in  all  these  '  Reliquiae  Gethiniane.'  They  indeed 
■i^t  well  have  delighted  their  readers ;  but  those  who 
had  rmd  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  and  other  writers,  such  as 
Owen  Feltham,  and  Osborne,  from  whom  these  relics  are' 
chieflv  extracted,  might  have  wondered  that  Bacon  should 
hare  been  so  little  known  to  the  families  of  the  Nortons 
aod  the  Gethins,  to  whom  her  ladyship  was  allied ;  to 
Coogreve  and  to  the  editor ;  and  still  more  particularly  to 
•nhaeqaem  compilers,  as  Ballard  in  hb  Memoirs,  and 
laioiy  the  Rev.  Mark  Nobl6  in  his  Continuation  of  Granger, 
who  both,  with  all  the  innocence  of  criticism,  give  speci- 
isem  of  these  '  Relicks,'  without  a  sumicion  that  they 
were  transcribing  literally  from  Lord  Bacon's  Essays! 
UnqueslJoaably  Lady  Gethin  herself  intended  no  impos- 
tore :  ber  mind  had  all  the  delicacy  of  her  sex ;  she  tooted 
meh  from  the  book  she  seems  most  to  have  delighted  in ; 
aad  nothing  less  than  the  most  undisceming  friends  could 
have  imastned  that  every  thing  wriuen  by  the  hand  of  this 
young  bdy  was  her  *  first  conceptions ;'  and  apologioe  for 
nmo  of  (he  finest  thoughts,  in  the  most  vigorous  style 
which  the  Engfish  language  can  produce.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  prove  that  Lord  Bacon*^  essays  were  not  much 
fcad  at  the  time  this  volume  appeared. 

The  maihle  book  in  Westminster  Abbey  must,  there- 
fere,  lose  most  of  its  leaves ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
cover the  origia  of  this  miraculous  production  of  a  young 
*ndy.    What  b  Lady  Getbln's,  or  what  b  not  heiSj  in 


her  own 
kind  many 


flm  miseeUaiiy  of  plagairisms,  it  b  not  material  to  < 
Those  passages  in  wnich  her  ladyship  speaks  in 
pmott  probably  are  of  original  growth :  of  thb  ki 
tmee  groat  vivacity  of  tlKwght,  drawn  from  actual  oboer- 
«tion  on  what  was  passiBg  around  her;  but  even  among 
these  are  mtemizea  the  splendkl  passages  of  Baeoo  and 
«bor  writers. 
I  ihal  not  enwd  my  pnges  with  speetmsM  of  a  veiy 

•  Was  Abihooght,  that  strikes  widi  a  svdden  effect,  In  the 
«hid  of  Hawkeswonii,  when  be  so  pathetlcaUy  concluded  hb 
Mpaper? 

Mo.  7. 


by  the  force  of  reasoning  in  fiivour  of 
I  (for  a  woman,  it  seems,  had  onlv  ihm 
IS  a  public  deprivation  of  morata.  Thssn 


suspicious  author.  One  of  her  subjects  has  attracted  mf 
attention ;  for  it  shows  the  corrupt  manners  of  persons  m 
fashion  who  lived  between  1686  and  1700.  To  find  a 
mind  so  pure  and  elevated  as  Lady  Gethin's  unquestionni 
bly  was  discussing  whether  it  were  most  advisable  to  bans 
for  a  husband  a  general  lover,  or  one  attached  to  a  sas* 
tress,  and  deciding  by  ' 
the  dissipated  man  (ft 
alternative,)  evinces  a  public  deprivation  c 
manners  were  the  wretched  remains  of  the  Court  of 
Chades  II,  when  Wycherlev,  Dryden,  and  Congreve  seeaa 
to  have  written  with  much  tess  invention,  in  their  indeeeal 
plots  and  knguage,  than  b  imagined. 

*  I  know  not  which  b  worse,  to  he  wrfe  to  a  man  that  b 
continually  changing  hb  loveo,  or  to  an  husband  that  Antb 
but  one  mistress  whom  he  loves  with  a  constant  passmn. 
And  if  you  keep  some  measure  of  civility  to  bar,  he  win 
at  least  esteem  you ;  but  he  of  the  fi^ving  numour  pisys  an 
hundred  frolics  that  divert  the  town  and  perplex  hb  wife. 
She  often  meets  with  her  husband's  mbtress,  and  b  at  a 
loss  how  to  carry  herielf  towards  her.  'Tb  true  the  con- 
stant man  b  ready  lo  sacrifice,  every  moment,  hb  whob 
family  to  his  love ;  he  hates  any  place  where  she  b  not, 
b  prodigal  in  what  concerns  his  love,  covetous  in  other 
respects ;  expecu  you  should  be  blind  to  all  he  <loth,  and 
though  you  can't  but  see,  yet  must  not  dare  to  compbin. 
And  tbo'  both  he  who  lends  hb  heart  to  whosoever  pleases 
it,  and  he  that  gives  it  entirely  to  one,  do  both  of  them 
require  the  exactest  devoir  from  their  wives,  yet  I  know 
not  if  it  be  not  better  to  be  wife  to  an  unconsiant  husband 


(provided  he  be  something  discreet)  than  to  a  constant 
fellow  who  is  always  perplexing  her  with  hb  inconstant 
humour.    For  the  unoonstaut  lovers  are  commonly  the 


best  humoured ;  but  let  them  be  what  they  will,  ' 
ought  not  to  be  unfaithful  for  Virtue's  sake  and  their  own. 
nor  to  ofliend  by  example.  It  b  one  of  the  best  bonds  of 
charity  and  obedience  in  the  wife  if  she  think  her  husband 
wise,  which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find  him  jealous. 

<  Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses,  companions  for 
middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses.' 


The  last  desrading  sentence  b  (bund  in  some  writer, 
whose  name  1  cannot  recollect.  Lady  Gethin,  with  an 
intellect  so  superior  to  that  of  the  women  of  that  day,  had 
no  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  female  character,  ths 
clwms  of  virtu<>^,  and  the  duties  of  honour.  '  A  wife  was 
only  to  know  obedience  and  silence :  however,  she  hints 
that  such  a  husband  should  not  be  jealous !  There  was  a 
sweetness  in  revenge  reserved  for  some  of  these  marrbd 


mOBDrSOV    CRVBOlt, 

Robinson  Crusoe,  the  favourite  of  the  learned  and  tha 
unlearned,  of  the  vouth  and  the  adult ;  the  book  that  was 
to  constittite  the  library  of  Rousseau's  Emelius,  owes  its 
secret  charm  to  its  being  a  new  representation  of  human 
nature,  yet  drawn  from  an  exbting  state ;  thb  picture  of 
self-education,  self-inquiry,  self-happiness,  b  scarcely  a 
fiction,  although  it  includes  all  the  inagie  of  ronunce ;  and 
b  not  a  mere  narrative  of  truth,  since  it  dbpiays  all  ths 
forcible  genius  of  one  of  the  most  original  minas  our  lite- 
rature can  boast.  The  hbtury  of  the  work  b  therefors 
interesting.  It  was  treated  in  the  author's  time  as  a  mero 
idle  romance,  for  the  phildbophy  was  not  discovered  in  tha 
story  ;  after  hb  death  it  was  considered  to  have  been  ptU 
laged  from  the  papers  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  confided  ta 
the  author,  and  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  genius,  of  Da 
Foe  were  alike  questioned. 

The  entire  history  of  this  work  of  genius  may  now  ba 
traced,  from  the  first  hints  to  the  mature  state,  to  whtdi 
only  the  genius  of  De  Foe  could  have  wrought  it 

The  adventures  of  Selkirk  are  well  known:  ha  waa 
found  on  the  desert  bland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  whms  ha  , 
had  formerly  been  left,  by  Woodes  Rogers  and  Edward 
Cooke,  who  in  1718  poblbhed  their  voyages,  and  toM  tha 
extraordmary  hbtoiy  of  Crusoe's  prototype,  with  all  thosa 
curious  and  minute  particulars  which  Selkirk  had  freely 
communicated  to  them.  This  narrative  of  itself  b  ex- 
tremely interesting ;  and  has  been  given  entire  by  Gap- 
tain  Bnmey;  it  may  abo  be  found  in  the  Biograpaia 
BriUnnb. 

In  thb  artless  narrative  we  may  (fisoover  naora  thaa  Iha 
embryo  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  first  appearaaca  at 
Selkirk,  *  a  nan  cfothed  in  goats  skins,  who  looked  BMaa 
wild  than  tha  first  awners  of  thsB.'    Thatwabutskahad 
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VoiU,  the  one  to  drets  fadb  victnals,  the  other  to  sleep  m ; 
his  contrivance  to  gel  fire,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  oT  pimento 
wood  together ;  his  distress  for  the  want  of  bread  and  salt, 
uU  he  came  to  relish  his  meat  without  either;  his  wearing 
out  his  shoes,  t\H  he  grow  so  accustomed  to  be  without 
them,  that  he  could  not  for  a  long  time  aTterwards,  on  his 
return  home,  use  them  without  inconvenience ;  his  bed- 
stead of  his  own  contriving,  and  his  bed  of  goat  skins ; 
when  his  gunpowder  failed,  his  teaching  himself  by  con- 
tinual exercise  to  run  as  swiOly  as  the  goats  ;  his  falling 
from  a  precipice  in  catching  hold  of  a  goat,  stunned  and 
bruised,  till  coming  to  his  senses  he  found  the  goat  dead 
under  him ;  his  taming  kids  to  divert  himself  by  dancing 
with  them  and  his  cats ;  his  converting  a  nail  into  a  needle ; 
his  sewing  his  goat  skins  with  little  thongs  of  the  same ; 
and  when  his  knife  was  worn  to  the  back,  contriving  to 
make  blades  out  of  some  iron  hoops.  Hu  solacing  him- 
self in  this  solitude  by  singing  psalms,  and  preserving  a 
social  feeling  in  bis  fervent  prayers.  And  the  habitation 
which  Selkirk  had  raised,  to  reach  which,  they  followed 
him  *  with  difficulty,  climbing  up  and  creeping  down  many 
rocks,  till  they  came  at  last  to  a  pleasant  spot  of  ground 
full  or  grass  and  of  trees,  where  stood  his  two  huu,  and 
his  numerous  tame  goaU  showed  lys  solitarv  retreat;'  and 
finally,  his  indifference  to  return  to  a  world,  from  which 
his  feelings  had  been  so  perfectly  weaned.  Such  were  the 
first  rude  roaierials  of  a  new  situation  in  human  nature : 
an  European  in  a  primeval  state,  with  the  habits  or  mind 
of  a  savage. 

The  year  after  this  account  was  published,  Selkirk  and 
his  adventures  attracted  the  notice  of  Steele ;  who  was 
not  likely  to  pass  unobserved  a  man  and  a  story  so  strange 
and  so  new.  In  his  paper  of '  The  Englishman,*  Dec. 
171S,  he  communicates  further  (Hirticulars  of  Selkirk. 
Steele  became  acquainted  with  him ;  he  says,  that  *  he 
eouU  discern  that  he  had  boon  much  separated  from  com- 
pany from  bis  aspect  and  gesture.  There  vnts  a  strong 
out  choerful  seriousness  in  his  looks,  and  a  certain  disre- 
gard to  the  ordiiiarv  things  about  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
sunk  in  thought.  The  mon  frequently  bewailed  his  return 
to  the  world,  which  could  not,  he  said,  with  all  its  enjoy- 
ments, restoro  him  to  tho  tranquilKty  of  his  solitude.' 
Steele  adds  another  very  curious  change  in  this  wild  man, 
which  occurred  somo  time  after  he  had  seen  him.  *  Though 
I  frequently  conversed  with  him,  after  a  few  months'  ab- 
sense,  he  met  ine  in  the  street,  and  though  he  spoke  to  me, 
I  could  not  recollect  iharl  had  seen  him.  Familiar  con- 
verse in  this  town  had  taken  off  the  loneliness  of  his  aspect, 
•nd  quite  altered  the  air  of  his  face.'  De  Foe  could  not 
fail  M  being  struck  by  these  interesting  particulars  of  the 
character  of  Selkirk;  but  probably  it  was  another  obser- 
vation of  Steele  which  threw  the  germ  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
into  the  mind  of  De  Foe.  '  It  was  matter  of  great  curi- 
osity to  hear  him,  as  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  give  an 
•eoount  of  the  d^erent  noobOionM  in  hi»  awn  wimi  in  that 
imgaoHtude. 

The  work  of  De  Foe,  however,  was  no  sudden  ebullition ; 
long  engaged  in  political  warfare,  condemned  to  suffer 
imprkonment,  and  at  length  struck  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
this  unhappy  and  unprosperous  man  of  genius  on  bis 
recovery  was  Mduoa:  to  a  comparative  state  of  solitude. 
To  his  mjured  feelings  and  lonely  contemplations,  Selkirii 
in  his  desert  Isle,  and  Steele's  vivifying  hint,  oflen  occurred ; 
and  to  all  these  we  perhaps  owe  the  instructive  and  de- 
lightful tale,  whwh  shows  nan  what  he  can  do  for  himself, 
and  what  the  fortitude  of  piety  does  for  man.  Even  the 
personage  of  Friday  is  not  a  mere  coinage  of  his  bram ; 
a  Mosquito  Indian,  described  by  Dampier,  was  the  proto- 
type. Robinson  Crusoe  was  not  given  to  the  world  till 
1719  ;  sevin  TMrs  after  the  publication  of  Selkirk's  ad- 
Sevirk  could  have  noclairos  on  De  Foe ;  for  he 


only  supplied  the  man  of  cenius  with  that  which  lies 
to  all ;  and  which  no  one  had,  or  perhaps  could  have 
ebnverted  into  the  wonderful  stoiy  we  possess  but  De  Foe 
luBBself.  Had  De  Foe  not  written  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
same  and  story  of  Selkirk  had  been  passed  over  like 
«diers  of  the  sane  sort ;  yet  Selkirk  has  the  merit  of  hav- 
•Bg  detailed  Ms  own  history,  in  a  manner  so  interesting,  as 
«o  have  attracted  the  notice  oTSteelch  and  to  have  inspired 
fbe  Mins  of  De  Foe. 

After  this,  the  originality  of  Robiasun  Crasoe  will  no 
longer  be  saspeeted  ;  aad  the  klle  tale  which  Dr  Beattia 
ftas  repeated  of  Selkirk  having  supplied  the  materials  of  hia 
alonr  to  De  Foe,  from  which  eur  author  borrowed  hb  work, 
Mfbliihtdibrhii  ow■proft^wiU  be  finally  put  to  rest. 


This  is  due  to  the  injured  honour  and  the  genms  of  I^ 
Foe. 

CATHOLIC  AHO  PaOTKSTAMT  DHAXAS. 

Literature,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it,  ia  this  ftss 
country,  have  been  involved  with  its  political  state,  sad 
have  sometimes  flourished  or  declined  with  the  fiiftnaes, 
or  been  made  instrumental  to  the  purpoaas  of  the  paitiss 
which  had  espoused  them.  Thus  m  our  dramatic  wstoiy, 
in  the  early  period  of  the  Refomaiion,  the  Catholics  wsm 
secretly  worxing  on  the  stage ;  and  long  afterwards  tks 
royalist  party,  under  Charies  I,  possessed  it  till  iliey  yr^ 
voked  their  own  ruin.  The  Catholics,  in  their  o^aisg 
cause,  took  refuge  in  the  theatre,  and  disguised  the  mn^ 
tives  they  would  have  vented  in  sermons,  under  the  mon 
popular  Mrms  of  the  drama,  where  they  freely  ridicaled  thi 
chiefs  of  the  new  rtUgion^  as  they  termed  die  Rcfimaasiai^ 
and  *  the  new  Gospellers,'  or  those  who  quoted  their  Tes- 
tament as  an  auUiority  for  their  prooeedinga.  Fidar 
notices  this  circumstance.  *  Tho  popish  priests,  thoogk 
unseen,  stood  behind  the  hangings,  or  lurked  ia  the  lyrag 
bouse.'*  These  found  supporters  among  the  elder  part 
of  their  auditors,  who  were  tenacious  of  their  oM  hahili 
and  doctrines :  and  opposers  in  the  younger,  who  eageriy 
adopted  the  term  reformation  in  its  hill  sense. 

This  conduct  of  the  Catholics  called  down  a  prodaa»- 
tion  from  Edward  VI,  when  we  find  that  the  cuv^ranKat 
was  most  anxious,  that  these  pieces  should  not  be  pcifoimU 
in  *  the  English  tongue ;'  so  that  we  may  infer  that  the  fo> 
vemment  was  not  alarmed  at  treason  in  Latin.  This  prc^ 
■nation  states,  *  that  a  great  number  of  those  that  becoansa 
players  of  interludes  or  plays,  as  well  vrithin  the  dty  «f 
London  as  elsewhere,  who  for  the  roost  part  play  such  »• 
terludes  as  contain  matter  tending  to  sedtnon,  Itc,  Ji^ 
whereupon  are  grown,  and  daily  are  like  to  grow,  mo^ 
division,  tumult,  and  uproars  in  this  realm.  The  bsg 
charges  his  subjects  that  they  should  not  openly  or  aecreiiy 
play  in  the  English  lon^ae,  any  kind  of  MnUrlmde,  Plof, 
jDialoguef  or  other  matter  set  forth  iufarm  lifPlag,  on  pea 
of  imprisonment,  Ice.' 

This  was,  however,  but  a  temporary  pmhibitioB ;  it 
cleared  the  stage  for  a  time  of  these  Catholic  dranmlistt; 
but  r^orvitd  InterhtdeMf  as  they  wero  tormed,  were  aficf^ 
wards  permitted. 

These  Catholic  dramas  would  afford  soom  specoIalioBS 
to  historical  inquirers :  we  know  thoy  made  very  free  siri» 
tures  on  the  first  heads  of  the  Reformation,  on  Cromwell, 
Craamer,  and  their  party ;  but  they  were  probably  over- 
come in  their  struggles  wiih  thrir  prevailing  rivals.  SoaM 
may  yet  possibly  lurk  in  their  manuscript  state.  We  have, 
printed,  one  of  these  Moralities,  or  moral  plays,  or  a£e- 
goricai  dramatic  pieces,  which  succeeded  the  Mysteries 
m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  entitled  •  Every  Blaa:*  ia 
the  character  of  that  hero,  the  writer  not  uaapdy  desig- 
nates Human  Nature  herself.f  This  comes  Uom  the 
Catholic  school,  to  recall  the  auditors  back  to  the  fbmkca 
ceremonies  of  that  church ;  but  it  levels  no  strokes  «f 
personal  satire  on  the  Reformers.  Percy  obeerved  that 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  subjects,  the  sommoiiingofmaa 
out  of  the  worid  oy  death,  and  by  the  gravity  or  its  oaa- 
duct,  not  without  some  attempts,  however  rude,  to  excite 
terror  and  pity,  this  morality  may  not  improperly  be  r^ 
ferred  to  the  class  of  tragedy.  Such  ancient  simpfidfty  is 
not  worthless  to  the  poetical  antiquary :  although  dw  awre 
modem  reader  would  soon  feel  weary  at  such  iaartificial 
productions, ^et  the  invention  which  may  be  diseorered  in 
these  rude  pieces  would  be  sublime,  warm  with  the  cobarw 
ings  of  a  Gray  or  a  Collins. 

On  the  side  of  the  reformed  we  have  no  defideacj  ef 
attacks  on  the  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  the  Ressish 
church ;  and  Satan,  and  his  old  son  Hypocrisy,  are  very 
busy  at  their  intrigues  with  another  hero  cailled  *Las<y 
Juventus,'  and  the  seductive  mistress  thev  burodoce  ham 
to,  *  Abombable  Lirinc :'  this  was  printed  in  the  reipi  ef 
Edward  VI.    It  is  odd  enough  to  see  quoted  ia  a  dr». 


matic  performance  diapter  and  verse,  as  fenmlly  as  if  a 

seroMm  were  to  be  performed.    There  wa  find  sack  mda 

tearing  as  this  >- 

<  Read  the  V.  to  the  Oalatlans,  and  there  yoa  sMI  sm 
That  the  flesh  rsbelleth  agstost  the  spiiii*— 

or  m  homely  rhyaMS  like  these, 

M  will  show  yoa  what  fit  Paul  doih  dedaia 
In  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Z  chapM; 
«Eocl.HisLBookVn.mi 

f  h  has  been  preserved  by  HawUns  la  his*Oi%b^*a 
BaglishDrama.«Vol.I.  /     r^r\Ci\c^ 
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In  point  ofhistorical  iofomiation  respecting  the  pen  dine 
itniegle  between  the  Caihohcs  and  the  *  new  GoepeUer*)* 
we  do  not  giean  much  secret  history  from  these  pieces  t 
vet  they  carioosly  exemplify  that  regular  progress  m  the 
dutorj  of  man,  which  has  shown  itself  in  the  more  recent 
refolutions  of  Europe :  the  old  people  still  clinging,  from 
babit  and  afiection,  to  what  b  obsolete,  and  the  Toanger 
ardent  ia  estabCsbing  what  is  new ;  jrhile  the  balance  of 


1  happiness  trembles  between  both. 
Thai' Liisty  Juventus*  conveys  to  ns  in  his  rade  sim- 
pkitj  the  feettng  cX  that  day.    Satan,  in  lamenting  the 
dowinnef  superstitioD,  declares  that 

*  The  old  psople  would  belleye  still  in  my  laws, 
Bv  the  younger  sort  lead  them  the  contrary  way— 
Tbey  wul  live  as  the  Scripcure  leacheth  them.* 
Hfpocrisy  when  iofi>rmed  by  his  old  master,  the  Derilt 
of  the  Kh»nffi  that  *  Lusty   Juvenlus '  has    undergone, 
expresiet  his  surprise ;  attaching  that  usual  odium  of 
neaonefs  on  the  early  reformers,  in  the  spirit  that  ihe 
Hollaoders  were  nick-named  at  their  first  revokition  by 
their  lords  the  Spaniards,  *  Les  Goeuz,'  or  the  Beggars. 

*  What,  Is  Jorenttts  become  so  tame 
To  be  a  new  Gospeller  .'* 

Bat  n  his  address  to  Ihe  young  reformer,  who  asserts 
that  be  is  not  bound  to  obejf  his  parents  but  *  in  all  things 
hoseet  and  lawfiil,*  Hypocrisy  thus  vents  his  fe«ling ; 

Lswful,  quoch  ha  ?  Ah !  fooM  fco  ! 

Will  thou  set  men  to  school 

When  they  be  old  ? 

I  may  say  to  you  secretly. 

The  wond  wae  never  merrv 
^  Since  children  were  so  bola ; 

Now  every  bqr  will  be  a  teacher, 

The  father  a  fool,  the  child  a  preacher  » 

This  is  preay  gear! 

The  foul  presumption  of  youth 

Will  (4ionIy  torn  to  great  roth, 

I  fear,  I  fear,  I  fear!' 
la  these  rude  ahd  simple  lines  there  ia  something  like 
die  artttce  of  composition :  the  repetiCioo  of  words  in  the 
fint  and  the  last  lines,  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  grace 
■I  ihe  pociiy.  That  the  ear  of  the  poet  was  not  immusi- 
cal,  araidtt  the  inartificial  construction  of  his  verse,  will 
appear  in  thb  curioos  catalogue  of  holy  things,  which  Hy- 
poerisj  has  drawn  up,  not  without  humour,  in  asserting 
die  services  he  had  performed  for  the  Devil. 

*  And  I  broughi  up  such  superstition 
Under  the  name  of  holiness  and  religion. 
That  deceived  almost  alL 

As—holy  cardinals,  holy  popes 
Holy  vestmenu,  holy  copes. 
Holy  hermits,  and  fnais. 
Holy  priests,  holy  bishofis. 
Holy  monks,  holy  abbou, 
Ye«,  and  all  obeunate  llara. 


Holy  panlons,  holy  t 
Holy  «aints,  holy  images, 
With  holy  holy  blood. 
Holy  etoeks,  holy  atones 
Holy  clouts,  holy  bones. 
Tea,  and  holy  holy  wood. 
Holy  skins,  holy  bulls. 
Holy  rochets,  and  cowls. 
Holy  crutches  and  staves. 
Holy  hoods,  holy  csps. 
Holy  mkreis  holy  hats, 
And  good  holy  holy  knaves. 
Holy  days,  holy  fasti) 
Holy  twitching*  holy 
Holy  visions  and  sights. 
Holy  wax,  holy  lead, 
Holy  water,  holy  bread. 
To  drive  away  the  spirilii 
Holy  fire  holypataiM^ 
Hohr  oil,  holy  crsam, 
Antf  holy  ashes  also ; 
Holy  broaches,  holy  rings, 
Holy  kneeline,  holy  censlogs. 
And  a  hundred  trim-trams  ibo. 
I  Holy  erBsses,.holy  bells, 
Holy  rellques,  holy  Jouels, 
Of  nrine  own  Invemkm ; 
Holy  eandiss,  holy  tapers. 
Holy  parehnisnts,  holy  papsn  >— 
Bsd  not  you  a  holy  son  r 
!«•§(  these  CathoHo  drums  wwe  kng  attorwudt 


**»idy  Mffbrmed  among  GatboKe  faariliMr 
HidietrbteofthatiiMf,!  flMla 


chamber  respectiiig  a  play  being  acted  at  Christmas  1614| 
at  the  house  of  Sir  John  Torke ;  the  oonseouences  off 
which  were  heavy  fhies  and  imprisonment.  The  letter 
writer  describes  it,  as  containins  *  many  fed  passages  to 
the  vilifying  of  our  religion  and  ezactug  of  popery,  for 
which  he  and  his  lady,  as  principal  procur«.rs,  were  nned 
one  thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  imprisoned  ia  the  Tower 
for  a  vear ;  two  or  three  of  his  brothers  at  ive  hundred 
pounds  apiece,  and  others  in  other  sums.' 

THS  MISTOKT  OF  THS   THBATBB  DtTMIWa  Rf  fVF- 


A  period  in  oor  dramatb  annals  baa  been  passed  over 
during  the  progress  of  the  civil  wars,  which  indeed  was 
one  of  silenoe,  but  not  of  repose  in  the  theatre.  It  lasted 
beyond  the  death  of  Charles  I,  when  the  fine  arts  seemed 
also  to  have  suffered  with  the  monarch.  The  theatre,  for 
the  first  time  in  any  nation,  was  abolished  by  a  public  ord^ 
nance,  and  the  actors,  and  consequently  all  that  family  cf 
genius  who  by  their  labours  or  their  tastes  are  connected 
with  the  drama^  were  reduced  to  silence.  The  acton 
were  forcibly  dispersed  and  became  even  some  of  the 
most  peseculed  objects  of  the  new  government. 

It  may  excite  our  curiosity  to  trace  the  hidden  fboCstepa 
of  this  numerous  fraternity  of  genius.  Hvpocrisv  aiid 
Fanaticism  had,  at  length,  triumphed  over  Wit  and  Satire. 
A  single  blow  coukl  not,  however,  annihilate  those  never 
dying  powers;  nor  is  suppression  always  extinction.^ 
Reduced  to  a  state  which  did  not  aUow  of  imiting  in  % 
body,  still  their  habits  and  their  affections  could  not  desert 
them  :  actors  would  attempt  to  resume  their  functkms, 
and  the  genhis  of  the  authors,  and  the  taste  of  the  people 
would  occasionally  break  oat,  though  scattered  ana  con* 
oealrd. 

Mr  GiflTord  has  noticed,  in  his  introduction  to  Massin* 
ger.  the  noble  contrast  between  our  actors  at  that  time, 
with  those  of  revolutionary  France,  when,  to  use  his  own 
emphatic  expression,  *  One  wretched  actor  only  devrtod 
his  sovereicn  ;  while  of  the  vast  multitude  fostered  by  the 
nobility  and  the  royal  family  of  France,  not  one  individual 
adhered  to  their  cause :  all  rushed  madily  forward  to  pli]»* 
der  and  assassinate  their  benefactors.' 

The  contrast  is  striking,  but  the  result  must  be  traced 
to  a  different  principle ;  for  the  cases  are  not  parallel  as 
they  appear.  The  French  actors  did  not  occupy  the  same 
ground  as  ours.  Here  die  fanatics  shut  up  the  theatre^ 
and  extirpated  the  art  and  the  artists;  there,  the  fiuiatics 
enthusiastically  converted  Ihe  theatre  into  an  instrument 
of  their  own  revolution^  and  the  French  actors  therefore 
found  an  increased  national  patronage.  It  was  natural 
eno«igh  that  actors  would  not  desert  a  flourishing  profession. 
*  The  plunder  and  assassinations ,'  indeed,  were  qtiite  peci»- 
liar  to  themselves  as  Frenchmen,  not  as  actors. 

The  destruction  of  the  theatre  here  was  the  result  of  an 
ancient  quarrel  betwcftn  the  puritanic  pnrty  and  the  whole 
carp9  drmmatiipiM.  In  this  little  history  of  plays  and  players, 
like  more  important  history,  we  perceive  how  all  ho« 
man  events  form  but  a  series  of  consequences,  linked  to- 
gether ;  and  we  must  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to 
comprehend  an  event  which  occurred  in  that  of  Charles 
the  First.      It  has  been  perhaps  peculiar  to  this  land  o( 


contending  opinions,  and  of  happy  and  unhappy  liberty, 
that  a  gmmiy  sect  was  early  formed,  who,  drawing,  as 
they  fancied,  the  principles  or  their  conduct  from  the  literal 


precepts  of  the  GKispel,  formed  those  views  of  human 
nature  which  were  more  practicable  in  a  desert  than  a  dty, 
and,  which  were  rather  suited  to  a  monastio  order  than  a 
polkhed  people.  These  were  our  Puritans,  who  at  first, 
perhaps  from  utter  simplicty,  among  other  extravagant 
refornu,  imagined  that  of  the  extinction  of  the  theatre.— 
Numerous  woiks  firom  that  time  fatigued  their  own  pens 
and  their  readers'  heads,  founded  on  literal  interpretatums 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  were  applied  to  ourdramn,  though 
written  ere  our  drama  existed ;  voluminous  quotations  from 
the  Fathers,  who  had  only  witnessed  faroeal  interludes 
and  licentiotts  pantomimea:  they  even  quoted  claaswal 
authority  to  prove  that  *  a  stage  player*  was  considered 
mfamous  smons  the  Romans;  among  whom,  however, 
RoscMts,  the  admiration  of  Rome,  received  the  prineelv 
reaoneration of n thousand denarnner diem ;  the  tragedi- 
an Esopus  bequeathed  about  I60,00(M  to  his  son  :*  rem^ 
nenlions,  which  show  the  high  regard  in  which  tho  grant 
actors  were  heM  among  the  Roman  peoplo. 
A  serias  of  writers  might  be  ooOeeted  of  thsss  aniidrniil  p 
*]lpcraUas^iainni.ltb.lII,L!4.  3 
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aatiiti.  Tbo  liceDtiousDeM  of  our  comediei  bad  too  oAen 
iadaad  presentad  &  fair  occasion  for  iheir  attacks;  and 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  purifying  the  stage :  we  owe 
them  this  good,  but  we  owe  little  gratitude  to  that  blind 
zeal  which  was  desirous  of  extinguishing  the  theatre, 
which  wanted  the  taste  also  to  feel  that  the  theatre  was  a 
popular  Mbool  of  morality ;  that  the  stage  is  a  suppliment  to 
the  pulpit ;  where  virtue,  according  to  Plato's  suDlime  idea, 
moves  our  love  and  affections  when  made  visible  to  the 
eye.  Of  this  class  among  the  earliest  writers,  was  Ste- 
phen G<Mon,  who  in  1679  published  <  the  school  of  abuse, 
or  a  pleasant  Invective  alcainst  Poets,  Players,  Jesters, 
and  Budi  like  CatterpiUars.  Yet  this  Gosson  dedicated 
his  work  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  great  lover  of  plays,  and 
one  who  has  vindicated  their  morality  in  his  '  Defence  of 
Poesjr.'  The  same  puritanic  spirit  soon  reached  our  tmi« 
fersities ;  for  when  a  Dr  Gbiger  had  a  play  performed 
ftt  Christ's  Church,  Dr.  Reynolds  of  Queen's  College, 
tern6ed  at  the  Satanic  novelty,  published  *  TheOuerthrow 
of  Staga  plays,  169S  ^  a  tedious  invaciive,  foaming  at  the 
mouth  of  its  text  with  quotations  and  authorities  ;  for  that 
was  the  age  when  authority  was  stronger  than  opinion, 
and  the  slightest  eoukl  awe  the  readers.  Reynolds  takes 
great  pains  to  prove  that  a  sUge  play  is  infamous,  by  the 
opinions  of  antiquity;  that  a  theatre  corrupts  nioiab,hy  those 
of  the  Fathers;  but  the  moot  reasonable  point  of  attack  is 
*  the  sin  of  boys  wearing  the  dress  and  affecting  the  airs 
of  woman.'  This  was  too  long  a  flagrant  evil  in  the 
theatrical  eoooomy.  To  us  there  appears  something  so 
repulsive  in  the  exhibition  of  boys,  or  men,  penonating 
female  characters,  that  one  cannot  conceive  how  they 
could  ever  have  been  tolerated  as  a  substitute  for  the 
■pontaneous  grace,  the  melting  voice,  and  the  soothing 
looks  of  a  female.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  jgive  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman  to  any  perfection  of  feelm^,  in  a 
personating  male  ;  and  to  this  cause  may  we  pot  attribute 
that  the  female  characters  have  been  made  a  chief  per* 
■ooage  amontf  our  ekler  poets,  as  they  would  assuredly 
have  been  had  they  not  been  conscious  that  the  male  actor 
could  not  have  sumciently  affected  the  audience  ?  A  poet 
who  lived  in  Charles  the  Second's  day,  and  who  has  wriu 
ten  a  prologue  to  Othello,  to  introduce  the  firti  aeireu  on 
our  stage,  baa  humorously  touched  on  this  gross  absurdity. 

'  Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  sized, 
Tou'd  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disguised , 
For  to  speak  truth,  men  act,  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen ; 
With  brows  so  large,  and  nerve  so  uncompliant, 
When  you  call  Desdemono— enter  Gionl.' 
Yet  at  the  time  the  absurd  custom  prevailed,Tom  Nash, 
■I  his  Pierce  Pennilesse,  commends  our  stage  for  not  hav- 
ing, as  they  bad  abroad,  women  actors,  or  <  courtezans,' 
•8  he  calls  them :    and  even  so  late  as  in  1650,  when  wo- 
men were  first  introduced  on  our  stage,  endless  are  the 
apologies  for  the  mdecpncm  of  this  novel  usage !      Such 
are  the  difficulties  which  occur  even  in  forcing  bad  cus- 
toms to  return  to  nature ;  and  so  long  does  it  take  to  infuse 
into  the  multitude  a  little  common  sense!     It  is  even 
probable  that  this  happv  revolution  originated  from  mere 
necessity,  rather  than  from  choice ;  for  .the  boys  who  had 
been  trained  to  act  female  characters  before  the  Rebellioit, 
during  the  present  suspenrion  of  the  theatre,  had  grown  too 
masculine  to  resume  their  tender  office  at  the  Restoration ; 


and,  as  the  same  poet  observes, 

<  Doubling  we  sboukl  never  pla^  agen. 
We  have  play'd  all  oar  woman  mto  men;! 
•o  that  the  introd'jction  of  women  was  the  mere  resnU  of 
■eceesity :— hence  all  these  apologies  for  the  moat  natural 
ornament  of  the  stage* 

This  volume  of  Reynolds  soenia  to  hava  been  the  sha- 
dow and  procursor  of  one  of  the  most  substantial  of  literary 
nonstets,  in  the  tremendous  *  Histriomasiiz,  or  the  Play- 
•r's8courge,'of  Prynne,  in  1689.  In  that  volume,  of 
Oftoro  than  a  thousand  dooely  printed  ouarto  pages,  all 
that  was  ever  written  atainst  plays  and  players*  perhaps, 
nay  ba  found ;  what  followed,  could  only  have  *  ' 
anios  who  oooM  raise  at  once  th 


cripU  from  a  ganios  who  oooM  raise  at  once  the  Mountain 
ftiid  the  Mouse.  Yel  CoUiir,  so  hue  as  in  1688,  renewed 
Ike  attack  still  more  rigorously,  and  with  final  auoooos; 
•hhough  he  left  room  for  Arthur  Bedford  a  few  years, 
illerwanis,  in  hia « Bril  and  Danger  of  Stage  plays  i>  in 
which  extraordinary  work  he  produced  •seven  thousand 
aaianeos,  taken  out  of  plavs  of  the  present  osniury;'  and 
AoatalogtM  of  'fourteen  bondred  taxis  of  neriptwe,  ridi- 


culed by  the  age.'  This  religMMis 
have  been  more  deeply  read  in  the  drama  thsa  evas  in 
most  fervent  lovers.  His  piety  pursued  too  Aet^ 
the  Btudv  of  such  impious  productions;  and  such hWun 
were  probabtv,  not  without  more  aauisementthsalieomk 
to  have  found  in  them. 

This  stage  persecution,  which  began  in  tbe  icifi  d 
Elizabeth,  had  been  necessarily  resented  by  the  ikeattnl 

nle,  and  the  fanatics  were  really  objocU  tootMW 
le  traders  in  wit  and  aatare  to  pass  by.  Tbejisi 
made  themselves  very  markelablo;  and  the  jsntui, 
changing  their  character  with  the  timca,  from  £liube(k 
to  Charles  I,  were  often  the  3Wfa||iteof  the  stm.  Btt 
when  they  became  the  government  ilseK;  n  16tt,ifitb0 
theatres  were  suppressed,  because  *  stage  phkiei  doDoi 
suit  with  seasons  of  humilistion ;  b«it  failing  sni  pnjng 
have  been  found  v<ry  effectual.*  This  was  but  t  mkl  cue, 
and  the  suppression,  at  first,  was  onljr  to  be  lenponfj. 
But  as  they  gained  strength,  the  hypocrite,  who  hsdat  6nt 
only  struck  a  g^entle  blow  at  the  Theatre,  with  redobUcd 
vengeance  buned  it  in  its  own  ruins.  Aleinnder  Braae,a 
his  verses  on  Richard  Brome's  oomedies,  disdosct  tba 
secret  motive. 

«'Tis  worth  our  acts, 
Bishops  and plajfen,  both  suffer'd  in  one  vole: 
And  reason  good,  for  thty  had  cause  to  fear  then; 
Ooe  did  suppress  th^ir  schisms,  and  t'  other  iBxi  Tim 
Bishops  were  guiltiest,  for  they  sweli'd  with  riches; 
T'  other  had  naught  but  verses,  songs  and  sperdMt, 
And  bv  their  ruin,  the  state  did  no  more 
But  rob  the  spittle,  and  unrag  the  poor.' 

They  poured  forth  the  long  suppressed  biUeroen  of  ibll 
souls  SIX  years  afterwards,  in  their  ordinance  «f  16tf,fir 

<  the  suppression  of  all  stage  plaies,  and  for  the  takin((iMi 
all  their  boxes,  stages,  and  seats  whatsoever,  that  m  tbo* 
might  be  no  more  plays  acted.'  *  Those  proud  pvrota; 
plavers*  are  described  as  *  a  sort  of  superbioui  nii>»j 
and,  because  sometimes  the  asses  are  dodwd  is  bar 
skins,  the  dolts  imagine  themselves  somebody,  and  «>k 
in  as  great  state  as  Caesar.'  This  ordinance  a^iMt '  b«it*i 
stages,  and  seats,'  was  without  a  meUphor,  a  waioffij 
termination.  They  passed  their  ploughshare  over  tbe  bu 
of  the  drama,  and  sowed  it  with  their  salt;  and  tbe frt 
which  raged  in  the  governing  powers  appeared  in  ite 
deed  of  one  of  their  lolk>wers.  When  an  actor  bid  ho- 
nourably surrendered  himself  in  battle  to  thii  ^huws 

<  saint,'  he  exclaimed,  'Cursed  be  he  who  doth  tbe  wort 
of  the  Lord  negligently,'  and  shot  his  prisoarr  beeasM* 
was  an  actor.  . 

We  find  some  nooount  of  the  dispersed  acton  ia  m 
curious  morsel  of  *  Historia  Histrionica,'  preserved  m  w 
twemb  volume  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays;  hill  oT  the  tridi- 
tkmary  history  of  the  Theatre,  which  the  wnter  app*" 
to  have  gleaned  from  the  renuniscencos  oftbe  oldcavaJiff; 
his  father. 

The  actors  were  « Malignanta'  lo  a  man,  if  ••  ««J 
that  * vrretched  actor,' as  Mr  Gifford  distiapiiabeifc* 
who  wa^  however,  only  such  for  his  pohues:  aad  w 
pleaded  hard  for  his  treason,  that  he  really  wu  a  prert*' 
terian,  although  an  actor.  Of  these  men,  who  had  and  s 
the  sunshine  of  a  court,  and  amidst  taste  and  cnw*|^ 
manv  perished  in  the  fieM,  from  their  affeclioa  for J^ 
royal  master.  Some  sought  humble  occupatiocs ;  aitf  a" 
a  few,  who,  by  habits  long  indulged,  and  their  owa  tura  a 
mind,  had  hands  too  delicate  to  put  lo  work,  ^Utafi^ 
often  to  entertain  secret  audiencea,  and  were  oAra  dntf" 

Those  disturbed  audiencea  were  too  uaplaasaDtioafir| 
'much  employment  to  the  actors.  Francis  Kiknaa,'"' 
author  aiid  bookseller,  tells  us  thov  were  ofteo  a«x^ 
bv  the  soldiers,  and  stripped  and'fined  at  dieir  pm^ 
A  curious  circumstance  occurred  in  the  ^^"""^t^ 
strolling  theatricals :  these  seizures  oftea  deprived  w» 
their  wardrobe ;  and  among  the  atage  direeiioai  s^ 
time,  mav  be  found  among  tbe  eziu  and  the  c""**!!: 
these;  £Wcibrsdeos«4£M Aa(andeM,«bicb««« 

no  doubt,  considered  not  as  the  least  precioui  f^J"^ 
whole  living  company :  they  were  at  length  oUif^jr 
stitute  painted  doth  for  the  splendid  habits  ofibe  drai^ 
At  this  epoch  a  great  oomie  gsnns,  Ro^*^^**^ 
ed  a  peculiar  sort  of  dranatie  athibaiioa,  ^^^ 
necessities  of  the  time,  short  pisees  vrbkh  be  ^^ 
other  amuscmsnts,  that  these  might  dimaiat  »**^ 
It  was  undsr  tha  prstsaea  ofNpa  dwciifitkatb*"'" 
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the  Oed  Bull  plajiioaM,  which  was  a  krge  one,  with  rach 
■  coafluMca  that  at  many  wont  back  in  want  dC  room  as 
filtered.  The  dramatic  oootriTauce  consisted  of  a  combi- 
ntioo  of  tho  richest  comic  scenes  into  one  piece,  from 
Shakspeare,  Maraton,  Shirley,  Ice.  concealed  under  some 
taking  udo;  and  these  pieces  of  plays  were  called  *  Hu- 
■owi'  or  <  Drolleries.'  These  have  been  collected  by 
Maish,  and  reprinted  by  Kzekm ax,  as  put  together 
bjr  Gqi,  fiir  the  use  of  theatrical  booths  at  the  UAn.* 
TheugaoMnt  prefizod  tneach  piece  serres  as  iu  plot ;  and 
drawn  u  most  are  from  some  of  our  dramas,  these  •  Drol- 
hnaf  nay  stiU  be  read  with  great  amusement,  and  offer, 
wea  •^[efher,  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  our  natural 
baawer.  The  price  this  oolleeuon  obtains  among  book- 
oiUeeton  u  excewTe.  In  <  The  bouncing  Knight  or  the 
Kobben  robbed*  we  recognize  our  oM  friend  FalsUff,  and 
ba  eeitffaraied  adventuir  t  *  The  Equal  Match'  is  made 
sutof  •Bole  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife;*  and  thus  most. 

S*  ■"'  •••^▼»i  ■ooM  original  pieces  by  Cox  himself, 
which  were  the  moot  popular  favourites ;  betng  characters 
ereared  bjr  kianelf,  for  himself,  from  ancient  larees :  such 
wtre,  "The  Humours  of  John  Swabber,  Simpleton  the 
omih,  fcc  These  remmd  us  of  the  extempore  comedy 
sad  the  pantosumical  characters  of  Italy,  invented  by  ac- 
ton oTgcaius.  This  Cox  was  the  delight  of  the  city,  the 
wooiry,  and  the  universities :  assisted  by  the  greatest  actors 
onheiiBie,  expelled  from  the  theatre,  it  was  he  who  still 
pre«enred  alive,  as  if  it  wero  by  stealth,  tho  suppressed 
ipim  of  the  drama.  That  he  merited  the  distinctive  epi- 
tort  of  ♦  the  lucomporable  Robert  Cox,^s  Kirkman  calls  him, 
we  «n  obIv  jodge  by  the  memorial  of  our  mimetic  genius 
whKb  will  be  best  ^ivcn  in  Kirkman's  words.  •  As  meanly 
jP  you  Bay  now  think  of  these  Drolta,  they  were  then  acu 
«b?  tho  best  comedians ;  and  I  may  say,  by  some  that 
Jbw  exceeded  all  now  living;  the  incomparable  Robert 
Oor,  wbo  was  not  onlv  the  principal  actor,  but  also  the 
wwmer  and  author  of  most  of  these  farces.  How  ha  ve  I 
hetrdhiin  cried  ud  for  his  JoknStMbbrr,  and  SimpteUmtke 
am;  in  which  he  being  to  appear  with  a  large  piece  of 
Jfesd  lod  butter,  I  have  frequently  known  several  of  the 
leraale  specUtors  and  auditors  to  long  for  it ;  and  once  that 
wett-knownaamral  Jack  Adam$  of  CUarkempdl,  seeing  him 
with  bread  and  butter  on  the  stage,  and  knowing  him,  cried 
!?!u*  .'  ^'"'  in^"  "•  some!'  to  the  great  pleasuro 
•f  ihe  audieace.  And  so  oatoraliy  did  he.  act  the  Smith's 
|»rt,  ibal  being  at  a  fan-  in  a  country  town,  and  that  farce 
<x»g  pre«cnied,  the  only  masier-smith  of  the  town  came 
to  faun,  Rtyiag,  *  Well,  although  your  father  speaks  so  iU 
«  TOO,  j«t  wben  the  fair  is  done,  if  you  will  come  and  work 
With  me,  I  will  give  you  twelve  pence  a  week  more  than  I 
pe  any  other  iournyman.'  Thus  was  he  taken  for  a  smith 
6«d,  ihM  was,  mdeed,  as  much  of  any  trade.' 

To  thM  low  state  the  gloomy  and  exasperated  fanatics, 
Who  had  80  often  smarted  under  Uie  satirical  whips  of  the 
drainaurte,  had  reduced  the  drama  itself;  without,  how- 
ler, extinguishing  Uie  talents  of  the  players,  or  the  finer 
«cs  of  ihose  who  once  derived  their  fame  from  that  noble 
■f«B»  of  genius  ,the  English  stage.  At  the  first  suspen- 
"w  of  the  theatre  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  164S,  they 
gwe  vent  to  their  feelings  in  an  admirable  satire.  About 
tou  ume,  •  petitions'  to  the  pariiament  from  various  classes 
were  put  into  vogue  ;  multitudes  wera  presented  to  the 
J*^  f"»»  •!!  parts  of  the  country  and  from  the  city  of 
^-«J«»;  tad  some  of  these  were  extraordinary.  The 
fw»,  said  to  have  been  15,000  in  number,  docl.iimed 
^tbptt  eloquence  on  the  blood-sucking  malignants  for 
•^•uof  the  privitigee  of  parliament,  and  threatened  to 
f«ne  10  extremities,  and  make  good  the  saybg  *  necessity 
5?  ^  L  **  ****  ''*'  ®"*  ^•'*»"  ***«  *e^«ws,  who  deolar- 
«t  thai  by  means  of  the  bishops  and  popish  lords  they 

RtI.I^*  *•?  °^f^'*  collection  hi  *  The  Wits,  or  Sport  upon 
Tif ,  "*'«*JP«ece9  of  Drollery,  dtgesterl  Into  scenes  by  way 
CI  Dtalofue^  together  wkh  variety  of  Humoura  of  several 
K«i  ^  '^f  *^®  pleasure  and  content  of  all  persons,  cither 
HI  t«ort,  Cny,  Country,  or  Camp.  Tho  like  never  before  pub- 
i^\SS*^^ "•  -^*"'^»  *^'^»'  •«»'"  P"nt«d  for  F.  Kirk- 
»^  W2.  To  Kirkman'u  edkion  is  prefixed  a  curious  print 
^*Mjngihe  inside  of  a  Banholomcw.fair  theatre.   Sereral 


J^nchdjioang  mosier.  Clause  tho  beggar,  lir  John  Falsiaff 
Xr .*??"•  ?"  "*^"  ®f  Falstaff  by  this  print  seems  very 
«=n-ni  irnm  that  of  our  ancestors ;  the"  r  Falstaff  is  no  extra- 
f^,«?  ^  "besJty,  and  he  seems  not  to  have  required,  to  be 
'*htafl,Mniuek«aafling' as  ours  does 


knew  not  where  to  get  bread ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  third 
from  I  he  trade9mm*M  mves,  in  London,  headed  by  a  brewer's 
wife :  all  these  were  encouraged  by  their  party,  and  wera 
alike  *  most  thankfully  accepted.' 

The  satirists  soon  turned  this  new  political  trick  of  <  p^ 
titions,'  into  an  instrument  for  their  own  purpose :  wb  bavn 
<  Petitions  of  the  Poets,'>T^)f  the  House  of  Commons  to  thn 
King,— Remonstrances  to  the  Porters'  Petition,  ftet 
spirited  political  satires.  One  of  these,  the  '  Playera  Pe* 
ution  to  the  Parliament,'  afVer  being  so  long  silenced,  that 
they  mi«ht  play  again,  is  replete  with  sarcastic  allusionn. 
It  may  be  found  in  that  rare  oollectioD  entitled  •  Rump 
l»f  1662,'  but  with  the  usual  incorrectness  of  the  press 
lai  day.  The  following  extract  I  have  corrected  by  a 
manuscript  copy : 

<  Now  while  yoa  reign,  ouNow  petition  craves 
That  we,  the  kmg's  true  subjecu  and  year  slaves, 
May  in  our  comic  mirth  and  tragic  rage 
Set  up  the  theatre,  and  show  the  stage ; 
This  shop  of  truth  and  fancy,  where  we  vow 
Not  to  act  any  thing  you  disallow  : 
We  will  not  dare  atyour  strange  votes  to  jeer. 
Or  personate  King  Pvu*  with  his  state-fleer ; 
Aspiring  Catahne  shall  be  forgot. 
Bloody  Seianus,  or  whoe'er  could  plot 
Confusion  Against  a  state;  the  war  betwixt 
The  pariiament  and  just  Harry  the  Sixth 
Shall  ha^e  no  thought  or  mention,  'cause  their  power 
Not  only  placed,  but  lost  him  in  the  Tower; 
Nor  will  we  parallel,  with  least  suspicioa, 
Your  svnod  with  the  Spanish  inquisition. 

All  tnese,  and  such  luce  maxims  as  may  roar 
Your  soarinf^  plots,  or  show  you  what  yoo  are, 
We  shall  omit,  lest  our  inventions  shake  them : 
Why  should  the  men  be  wiser  than  you  make  ibem  f 

We  think  there  should  not  such  a  differance  be 
'Twixt  our  profession  and  your  quality ; 
You  meet,  plot,  act,  talk  high  witn  minds  immense ; 
The  like  with  us,  hut  mily  we  speak  sense 
Inferior  unto  yours ;  we  con  tall  how 
To  depose  kmgs,  there  we  know  more  than  you. 
Although  not  more  than  what  we  would ;  then  wn 
Likewise  in  our  vast  privilege  agree; 
But  that  yours  is  the  larger ;  and  controls 
Not  only  lives  and  fortunes,  but  men's  souls, 
Declaring  by  an  enigmatic  sense 
A  privilege  on  each  man's  conscience, 
As  if  the  trinity  could  not  consent 
To  save  a  soul  but  by  the  pariiament. 
We  make  the  people  laugh  at  some  strange  show, 
And  as  they  laugh  at  us,  they  do  at  you  \ 
Only  i'  the  contrary  we  disagree, 
For  you  can  make  them  cry'  faster  than  we. 
Your  tragedies  more  real  are  express'd. 
You  muraer  men  in  earnest,  we  in  jest ; 
There  we  come  short!  but  if  you  follow  thus. 
Some  wise  men  fear  you  will  come  short  of  us. 

As  humbly  as  we  did  begin,  we  pray. 
Dear  schoolmosteni,  you'll  give  us  leave  to  play 
Quickly  before  the  kinf  comes ;  for  we  would 
Be  glad  to  say  you've  none  a  little  good 
Since  ve  have  sat ;  your  play  is  almost  done 
As  well  as  ours— would  it  had  ne'er  begun  ! 
But  we  shall  find,  ere  the  last  act  be  spent, 
Enter  the  Kingf  exeunt  the  ParUament, 
And  Heigh  then  up  we  go  I  who  by  the  frown 
Of  guiltv  membere  have  been  voted  down, 
Until  a  legal  trial  show  us  how 
You  used  the  king,  and  Heigh  then  up  go  you  ! 
So  pray  your  humble  slaves  wiih  all  their  powera. 
That  when  they  have  their  due,  you  may  have  youra. 
Such  was  the  petition  of  the  suppressed  playera  in  1642 ; 
but,  in  165S,  their  secret  exultation  appeara  although  tho 
stage  was  nor  yet  restored  to  them  in  s(«ie  versus  pre- 
fixed to    RicHABD  Brome'b  Plays,  by  Alexavoek 
Bbomb,  which  may  dose  our  little  history.    Alluding  to 
the  theatrical  people,  he  moralizes  on  the  fate  of  players ; 

'  See  the  strange  twirl  of  times !  when  such  poor  things 
Outlive  the  dates  of  parliaments  or  kings  ! 
This  revolution  makes  exploded  wit 
*  Pym  was  then  at  the  head  ofthe  common*,  and  was  usual 
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Now  see  the  fall  of  those  that  rain'd  it ; 
And  the  coademnfcd  Stage  hath  now  obtainM 
To  see  her  execulioners  arraignM. 
There's  nothmg  permanent :  those  high  great  n^ 
That  rose  from  dust,  to  dust  may  fall  again  ; 
And  fate  so  orders  thingSj  that  the  same  hour 
Sees  the  same  man  both  m  contempt  and  power ; 
For  the  multiiudei  in  whom  the  power  doui  lie, 
Do  in  one  breath  cry  HtH  I  and  Crucify  .* 
At  this  period,  though  deprived  of  a  Theatre,  the  taste 
Ibr  the  drama  was,  perhaps,  the  more  lively  amoog  its 
lovers ;   for,  besides  the  performances  already  nouced, 
sometimes   contrived  at,    and  sometimes  protected    by 
bribery,  in  Oliver's  time  they  stole  iolo  a  practice  of 

Crivalely  acting  at  noblemen's  houses,  particalarly  at  UoU 
uid  house,  at  Kensington;  and  *  Alexander  Goffe,  the 
fooman'aeior,  was  the  iackall,  to  give  notice  of  time  aiuJ 
place  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama,'  according  to  the  writer 
of  *  Historia  Histrionica.'  The  players,  urged  by  their 
necessities,  puUisbed  several  excellent  manuscript  plays, 
which  they  had  boarded  in  their  dramatic  exchequers,  as 
the  sole  property  of  their  respective  companies.  In  one 
year  appeared  fifty  of  these  new  plays.  Of  these  dramas 
many  nave,  no  doubt,  perished ;  for  numerous  titks  are 
recorded,  but  the  plays  are  not  known :  yet  some  may  still 
remain  in  their  manuscript  state,  in  hands  not  capable  of 
valueing  them.  All  our  uld  plays  were  the  property  of  the 
actors,  who  bought  them  for  their  own  companies.  The 
immortal  works  of  Shakspeare  had  not  descended  to  us. 
Dad  not  Heminge  and  Gondell  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  fame 
of  their  friend.  They  had  been  scattered  and  lost,  and, 
perhaps,  had  not  been  discriminated  among  the  numerous 
manuscript  plays  of  that  age.  One  more  effort,  during 
this  suspension  of  the  drama,  was  made  in  1655,  to  recall 
the  public  attention  to  its  productions.  This  was  a  wry 
curious  collection  by  John  Cotgrave,  entitled  *  The  Eng- 
Ush  Treasury  of  Wit  and  Language,  collected  out  of  the 
most,  and  best,  of  our  English  £>ramatic  Poems.'  It 
appears  by  Gotgrave*s  Preface,  that  *  The  Dramatic 
Poem,'  as  he  calls  our  tragedies  and  comedies, '  had  been 
of  late  too  much  slighted.'  He  tells  us  how  some,  not 
wanting  in  wit  thenkielves,  but  *  through  a  stiff  and  obsti- 
nate prejudice,  have,  in  thUnegUdf  lost  the  benefit  of  many 
rich  and  useful  observations ;  not  duly  considering,  or  be- 
tteving,  that  the yramers  of  ihem  were  the  most  fluent  and 
redundant  wits  that  this  age,  or  I  th'mk  any  other,  ever 
knew.'  He  enters  further  into  this  just  panegyric  of  our 
old  dramatic  writers,  whose  acquired  knowledge  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  and  whose  luxuriant  fancies,  which 
they  derived  from  no  other  sources  but  their  own  native 
growth,  are  viewed  to  great  advantage  in  Cotgrave's  com- 
mon places ;  and,  perhaps,  still  more  in  Hay  werd's  *  Bri- 
tish Muse,'  which  collection  was  made  under  the  super- 
visal,  and  by  the  valuable  aid  of  Oldys,  an  experienced 
oaterer  of  these  relishing  morsels. 

pailfKIlfO   CUSTOMS  »  EWOLAVD. 

The  ancient  Bacchus,  as  represented  in  gems  and  sta- 
tues, was  a  youthful  and  graceful  divinity ;  he  is  so  de- 
scribed by  Ovid,  and  was  so  painted  by  Barry.  He  has 
the  epithet  of  Psi/as,  or  Winga^  to  express  the  light  spirits 
which  give  wings  to  the  soul.  His  iroluptuousness  was 
|oyous  and  tender :  and  he  was  never  riewed  reeling  with 
intoxication.    According  to  Virgil : 

Et  quocunque  dsus  circum  caput  egit  honescmn. 

Oeorg.  U,  a»S. 
which  Dryden,  contemplating  on  the  red  faced  boorish 
boy  astrido  on  a  barrel  on  our  sign  posts,  tastelessly  sinks 
into  gross  vulgarity : 

*  On  whaie*er  side  hs  turns  his  honest  face.' 
This  latinism  of  Aenestem,  even  the  literal  inelegance  of 
Davidson  bad  spirit  enough  to  translate,  <  Where'er  the 
I od  hath  moved  around  his  graeeful  htatU  The  hideous 
figure  of  ebriety,  in  its  most  disgusting  stage,  the  ancients 
exposed  in  (he  oestial  Silenus  and  his  crew ;  and  with  these 
rather  than  with  the  Ovidian  and  Virgilian  deity,  our  own 
ooovivial  customs  have  assimilated. 

We  shall,  probably,  ouiUve  that  custom  of  hard  drink- 
tog,  which  was  so  long  one  of  our  national  vices.  The 
Frenchman,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spaniard,  only  taste  the 
luxury  of  the  grape,  but  seem  never  to  have  indulged  in 
■et  convivial  parties,  or  drmking  matches,  as  some  of  the 
northern  people.  Of  this  foll;r  of  ours,  which  was,  how- 
evir.  a  bonowed  one,  and  which  lasted  for  two  centuriee. 


the  histonr  is  curious:  the  variety  of  its  modes  sad  cm 
toms ;  its  freaks  and  extravagances  ;  the  technical  HUfup 
introduced  to  raise  it  into  an  art;  and  the  invsniiosseoB- 
trived  to  animate  the  progress  oif  the  thirsty  souU  of  ki 
votaries. 

Nations,  hke  individuals,  in  their  intercourse  sre  {rest 
imitators ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Camdea,  win 
lived  at  the  time,  for  asserting  that '  the  Enghth  a  ikn 
kmg  wars  in  the  Netherlands  first  learnt  to  drown  tb(» 
selves  with  immoderate  drinking,  and  by  drinking  (Mkn* 
healths  to  impair  their  own.  Of  all  the  northern  ostmi, 
they  had  been  before  this  most  commended  for  ihevM* 
briety.'  And  the  historian  adds,  *  that  the  vice  had  m 
diffused  itself  over  the  nation,  that  in  our  days  it  «u  feni 
restrained  by  severe  laws.'* 

Here  we  nave  the  authority  of  a  grave  and  judiciou 
historian  for  ascertaining  the  first  period  and  eves  on{ii 
of  this  custom ;  and  that  the  nation  had  not,  bereis&re, 
disgraced  itself  by  such  prevalent  ebriety  is  akm  caefinBed 
by  <»ie  nF  those  curious  contemporary  panshlett  of  a 
popular  writer,  so  invaluable  to  the  philosophical  sstiqavT. 

Tom  Nash,  a  town  wit  of  the  rei^n  oi  Elizabeth,  \mf 
before  Camden  wrote  her  history,  m  bis  *  Piciee  Pcash 
lesse,'  had  detected  the  same  origin.^*  SoperfluMj  a 
drink,'  says  this  spirited  writer,  *  is  a  sin  thst  ever  met 
we  have  mixed  ourselves  with  the  Low  Coontriet,  ii 
counted  honourable ;  but  before  we  knew  their  lingcnai 
wars,  was  heU  in  that  highest  degree  of  hatred  ihtt  aifbl 
be.  Then  if  we  had  seen  a  man  go  wallowing  is  w 
streeU,  or  lain  sleeping  under  the  bMtd,  we  ihouid  bn* 
spot  at  him,  and  warned  all  our  friends  out  of  hii  oon* 
pwv.'* 

Such  was  the  fit  source  of  this  vile  custom,  iriuch  s 
further  confirmed  by  the  barbarous  dialect  it  introduced 
into  our  language ;  all  the  terms  of  druiking  whicfa  om 
abounded  with  us,  are,  without  ezceptioB,of  a  base  wn^ 
em  origin.t  But  the  best  account  I  can  find  of  sli  the  re* 
finemenls  of  this  new  science  of  potation,  when  it  M> 
to  have  reached  its  heisht,  b  in  our  Tom  Nash,  who  beiaf 
himself  one  of  these  deep  experimental  philosopbert,  s 
likely  to  disclose  sll  the  mysteries  of  the  craft. 

*  Camden's  History  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  Book  DL  Mu? 
statutes  against  drunkenness,  bv  way  of  fireventioD,  psM^B 
the  reign  of  James  L  Our  law  looks  on  this  vice  ai  an  vxn- 
vation  of  any  offrnce  committed,  not  as  an  excuse  (or  criaau 
misbehaviour.  See  Blackatone,  Book  I'/,  C.  2,  Sect  III.  b 
Mr.  Gifford*s  Masainger,  vol.  II,  458,  is  a  note^  to  »how  tks 
when  we  were  young  wholars,  we  soon  equalled,  if  «e  id 
not  surpass,  our  masters.  Mr  Oilchrist  there  fumisbi*  u  a- 
traa  from  Sir  Rtohard  Baker*a  Chronide,  which  tnce*  tk 
origin  of  thi*  exotic  custom  to  the  source  mentioned ;  b«  ike 
whole  passage  from  Baker  is  literally  transcribed  b«b 
Camden. 

t  Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1505,  SIg.  F  2. 

I  These  barbarous  phrases  are  Dutch,  Danish,  or  Geraso. 
The  term  skinker,  a  filler  of  wine,  a  butler  or  cup-bearer,  «c- 
cording  to  Phillips ;  and  In  taverns,  as  appears  by  oar  dno*- 
tic  poets,  a  drawer  is  Dutch }  or  accordmg  to  Dr  Noo,  pax? 
Danish,  from  skenker. 

Haif-seas  over,  or  nearly  drunk.  Is  likely  lo  have  bren » 
proverbial  phrase  from  the  Dutch,  spptied  to  that  ««{«<" 
ebriety  by  an  idea  familiar  with  thoae  water-rats.  Thus,  c|>- 
ice,  Dutch,  means  literally  over-aea.  Mr  Giiford  hu  recent* 
)y  told  us  in  his  Jonson,  that  it  waa  a  name  given  lo  a  Kupe^i 
ing  beer  introduced  into  England  from  the  tow-couiicries ;  bf»^ 
op-zee  or  over-sea ;  and  freezen  in  German,  signifies  to  i**!* 
low  greedily :  from  this  vile  alliance  they  componnded  ahaiu 
term,  often  used  In  our  old  plays.    Thus  Jonaon : 

*  I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  eye, 
It  hath  a  heavy  case,  ^  upeee  Dutch.*        ^  . 
Alchemls^A.4,8.i 
And  Fletcher  has ' upeee-freeze ;*  whkh Dr Nott OTJ^"'* 
hts  edition  of  I>ecker*s  Oull*s  Hornbook,  as  *  a  tipsy  drauK 
or  swallowing  liquor  till  drunk.'    Mr  Gtflbrd  says  it  «siU* 
name  of  FrieSaud  beer ;  the  meaning,  however,  was '  lo  drei 
swinishly  like  a  Dutchman.'  ^^ 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Danes  for  many  of  our  tsms  «J*r 
ty :  such  as  a  rouse  and  a  carouse.  Mr  Giflbrd  hss  p^'" 
only  a  new,  but  a  very  distinct  explanation  of  these  dMH^ 
terms  In  his  Mssslnger.  *  A  rouse  was  a  large  gissa,  in  viun 
a  health  was  given,  the  drinking  of  which  by  thei]^''^  ^ 
company  formed  a  carouse.  Bwnaby  Rich  noikM  im  ^ 
rouse  as  an  invention  Ibr  which  the  flrat  founder  ncriied  wor 
ing.  It  Is  necessary  to  add,  that  there  couM  bs  no  ^ow*' ■■ 
carouse,  unless  the  glaasss  were  emptied.'  Ahboof  L«e  mw 
lost  the  terms,  we  have  not  kist  the  practice,  ••.{"f^VrJ 
have  the  honour  of  dining  In  poblic  parties  sro  nlU  cnj"" 
by  the  animating  cry  of*  gentlemen,  cnaige  7<w*'*"*_-i. 
According  to  Blount's  Olossographla,  carouse  is  ^f^ 
lion  of  two  oM  German  wordS|,  gar  sl(nil)ria|  all,  aoa  awi 
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He  njm,  <  Now,  b«  m  nobodr  that  cuuiot  drink  mmtw 
nagithmt;  earmm  th«  huattra  hoope;  wmffvpmfitxa 
crone  ;  with  heaiik9^  glom9j  mumpe^froHduB,  and  a  thou- 
nnd  attcfa  doauBeenng  iof  enikms.'* 

Drinkimg  w^V'tuigMlmm,  that  w  •»  lA«  not/,  it  a  dene«. 
which  Nash  savs  is  new  come  out  of  France ;  but  it  baa 
probably  a  northern  origin,  for  far  northward  it  itiU  ezivta. 
This  new  derice  eonsisied  in  this,  that  after  a  man,  ssjrs 
Nash,  haih  turned  up  the  bottom  of  the  cup  to  drop  it  on 
his  nail,  and  make  a  peaH  with  what  is  left,  which  if  it 
■bed,  and  cannot  make  it  stand  on,  by  reason  there  is  too 
nuKh,  he  nnust  drink  again  for  his  penance. 

TV  custom  is  also  alluded  to  by  Bishop  Hall,  in  his 
satirical  roomnce  of*  MumAu  aller  H  idaz}  *  A  Discov- 
ery oCa  N«w  Worid ;'  a  work  which  probably  Swift  read, 
and  did  noc  forget.  The  Duko  of  Tenterbelfv  in  his  ora- 
tion, when  he  diinks  off  his  large  goblet  of  twelve  quarts  on 
ha  eiectioB,  exclaims,  should  he  be  false  to  their  laws, 
*  Let  nerer  this  goodly-formed  goblet  of  wine  go  jovially 
through  BM ;  and  then  he  set  it  to  his  mouth,  stole  it  ofT 
every  drop,  save  a  tttfe  remainder,  which  he  wss  by  cus- 
tom to  sef  upon  Ium  thumb**  naU,  and  lick  it  off  as  he  did.' 

The  phrase  is  in  Fletcher : 

I  am  thine  ad  unguem 

that  is,  h«  would  drink  with  his  friend  to  the  last.  In  a 
Bsanascript  letter  of  the  timesj  I  find  an  account  of  Colurobo 
the  Spanish  ambassador  bemg  at  Oxford,  and  drinking 
healtlv  to  the  InfanU.  The  writer  adds,  *  I  shall  not  teU 
you  how  our  doctors  pledged  healths  to  the  Infanta  and 
the  archducbeas ;  and  if  any  left  too  big  a  sni(^,  Colurobo 
would  cry*  omrnaadum  !  eupemaeulum  P 

This  Baodiic  freak  seems  stills  preserved ;  for  a  recent 
traveller,  Sir  George  Mackeoxie,  has  noticed -the  custom 
m  hu  travels  tbrough  Iceland.  <  His  host  having  filled  a 
silver  cup  to  the  bnm.  and  put  on  the  cover,  then  held  it 
towards  the  person  wno  sat  next  to  him,  ana  desired  him 
to  take  off  the  cover,  and  look  into  the  cup ;  a  ceremony 
mtended  to  secure  &ir  play  in  filling  it.  He  drank  our 
health,  desiring  to  be  excused  firom  emptying  the  cup,  on 
account  of  the  mdifferent  state  of  his  health ;  out  we  were 
mformed  at  the  same  time  that  if  any  one  of  us  should  ne- 
glect any  part  of  the  ceremony,  or  ftdl  to  invert  the  cup, 
vtadng  Ao  edge  on  one  of  the  thmmbe  as  a  proof  that  wo 
had  swallowed  every  drop,  the  defaulter  would  be  obliged 
by  the  laws  of  drinkmg  to  fill  the  cup  again,  and  drink  it  off 
a  seoood  tiaae.  In  spite  of  their  utmost  exertions,  the 
penalty  of  a  second  draught  was  incurred  by  two  of  the 
company ;  we  were  dreadmg  the  consequences  of  having 
swallowed  so  much  wine,  aira  in  terror  lest  the  cup  should 
be  sent  round  again.' 

Carmte  the  htnter'a  hoop^*  Carouse'  has  been  already 
explained :  the  hmter'e  hoop  alhides  to  the  custom  of  hoops 
bemg  marked  on  a  drinkin»>pot,  by  which  every  man  was 
to  measure  his  draught.  Shakespeare  makes  the  jacobin 
J^ek  Cade,  among  bis  furious  reformations,  promise  his 
friends  that  <  there  shall  be  th  England  seven  half-penny 
knves  sokl  for  a  penny;  the  three  hooped-pU  ehaU  have  ten 
kelps,  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer.'  I 
have  elsewhere  observed  that  our  modern  Bacchanalians, 
whose  feats  are  recorded  by  the  bottle,  and  who  insist  on 
an  equality  in  their  rival  combats,  may  discover  some  in- 
genuity in  that  invention  among  our  ancestors  of  their 
peg-Umkardey  of  which  i  few  may  yet  occasional!  v  be  found 
m  Derbyshire  *,t  the  invention  of  an  age  less  refined  than 
out:  10 that  to  drink  garaux  Is  to  drink  all  out 


*  Pierta  Pennilesse,  8ig.  F  2. 100S. 

fTheis  inveniktns  for  keeping  every  thirsty  soul  wiibln 
boonda  are  alluded  to  by  Tom  Nash :  I  do  not  know  that  his 
authfflity  will  be  great  ss  an  sntiqiiary,  but  the  things  them- 
selves ha  describes  he  had  seen.  He  tells  ua  that  *  King  Edgar 
becaofie  hie  rabjeds  should  not  offend  In  swilling  snd  bibbing 
as  tbey  (fid,  causeo  certain  Iron  cupa  to  be  chained  to  every 


fimottin  and  well-side ;  and  at  every  vlmner'a  door  with  iron 
pma  io  them,  to  etint  every  man  how  much  he  should  drink, 
and  h«  who  went  beyond  one  of  those  pins  (brfeited  a  penny 
f  draofbL* 

\,  in  his  Anonymlana,  haa  minutely  deacribed  these 
tarda,  which  conlimia  this  scooum  onVash,  and  nearly 


, pins  fbrTeited  a  penny 

fw  every  " 

peg-ttnkarda, 

the  an^ufcj  of  the  cosuiai.  *  They  have  in  tho  Inside  a  row 
•f  a^bt  pins  one  above  another,  fiom  top  to  bottom :  the  tank- 
ariM  bold  two  quans,  so  that  there  ia  a  gill  of  ale,  I.  e.  half  a 
pint  of  Winchester  measure,  between  each  pin.  The  Aral 
peisoo  that  drank  was  to  empty  the  tankard  to  the  flrat  peg  or 
pki ;  die  eecond  was  to  empty  to  the  next  pin,  lu,  by  which 
mesne  the  pine  were  so  many  measures  to  the  compotaiors, 
iMkiog  ihsm  all  drink  alike,  or  the  aame  qnantky  \  and  as 


the  present,  when  we  have  heard  of  gfebutar  gUasea  aad 
bottles,  which  by  their  shape  cannot  stand,  but  roll  about 
the  table :  thus  compelling  the  unfortimate  Bacchanaliia 
to  drain  the  last  drop,  or  expose  his  recreant  sobrietv. 

We  must  have  recourse  again  to  our  old  fiiead  Ton 
Nash,  who  acquaints  us  with  some  of  *  the  general  rulaa 
and  inventions  for  drinking,  as  good  as  printed  precepts  or 
statutes  by  act  of  parliament,  that  go  from  drunkaird  to 
drunkard :  as,  still  to  keep  yowrjtrot  man ;  not  to  leave  any 
Jloeka  in  the  beUom  of  the  cup ;  to  knodt  the  gUtu  on  vour 
thumb  when  you  have  done ;  to  have  some  ahoemg-kem 
to  pull  on  your  wino,  as  a  rasher  on  the  coals  or  a  red 
herring.' 

Sh^mg-homa,  somelimes  called  g/eves,  are  also  describe 
ed  by  Bishop  Hall  in  bis  *  Mundus  alter  et  idem.'  *  Then, 
nr,  comes  me  up  a  service  q^  a^boemg--Aonw  of  all  sorts ; 
salt  cakes,  red  herr'mgs,  anchovies,  and  gammon  of  bacon, 
and  abundance  of  such  pulUre  on/  That  faoMUs  surfeit 
of  Rhenish  and  pickled  herrings,  which  banquet  proved  so 
fatal  to  Robert  Green,  a  congenial  wit  and  associate  of 
our  Nash,  was  occasioiied  by  these  ehoemg-homa,. 

Massinger  has  given  a  curious  list  of  *  a  service  of  sho^ 
iag-homs:' 

1 1 


Such  an  unexpected  dainty  bit  for  breakfast 

As  yet  I  never  cook'd ;  'us  not  Botargo, 

Fried  frogs,  potatoes  manrow*d,  cavear, 

Carpa'  tonguen,  the  pith  of  an  English  china  of  beef| 

J^or  our  Italian  deHeate  oiPd  mutfuvoma, 

And  yet  a  drawer-on  too  f*  and  if  you  show  not 

An  appetite,  and  a  atrong  one,  1*11  not  aay 

To  eat  it,  but  devour  it,  without  grace  too, 

(For  it  will  not  stay  a  preface)  I  am  ashamed, 

And  all  my  past  provocatives  will  be  jeer'd  at. 

"  Massinger,  the  Guardian  A.  t,  S.S. 

To  knock  the  glam  on  the  thnmhy  vnts  to  show  they  had 
performed  their  duty.  Bamaby  Rich  describes  this  cu»> 
tom ;  after  having  drank,  the  president  *  turned  the  bottoaa 
of  the  cup  upwards,  and  in  ostentation  of  his  dexterity,  gava 
it  a  fillip,  to  make  it  cry  ting.'' 

They  had  among  these  *  domineering  invebt:ons'  soma 
which  we  may  imagine  aevar  took  place,  till  they  were  told 
by  *  the  hollow  cask,' 

*  How  the  wanhng  night  grew  old.* 

Such  were  JU^hdragona,  which  were  small  combostibia 
bodies  fired  at  one  end  and  floated  in  a  glass  of  liquor, 
which  an  experienced  toper  swsllowed  unharmed,  while 
yet  blaxing.  Such  is  Dr  Johnson's  accurate  description, 
who  seeml  to  have  witnessed  what  he  so  well  descrioes.* 
the  distsnce  of  the  pins  was  such  ss  to  contain  a  large  draught 
of  liquor,  the  company  would  be  very  liable  by  ibis  method  to 
get  (Inink,  eapecially  when,  if  they  drank  short  of  the  pin  or 
beyond  fc,  they  were  cbii^ed  to  drink  again.  In  arrhbinhop 
Anselm'a  Canons,  made  in  the  council  at  London  in  llOS, 
priests  are  enjoined  not  to  go  to  drinking-bouu,  nor  to  drink 
to  pe^B.  The  words  are  *  Ut  Presbyteri  non  eant  ad  poutiones, 
nee  ad  Pbinas  bibanu*  (Wilkins,  vol.  I.  p.  882.)  This  ahows 
the  antiquity  of  this  iaventkm,  which  at  least  was  ss  old  as  the 
Conquest. 

♦  And  yet  s  drswer^>n  mm  ;  \\.  e.  an  Incitement  to  appetite : 
the  phrase  Is  yet  in  use.  This  draweron  was  also  technically 
termed  a  puller-on,  and  a  shoeing-hom  In  drink. 

On  *  the  Italian  delicate  oil'd  mushrooms,*  still  a  fevourlle 
dish  with  the  Italians,  I  have  to  communicate  some  curious 
knowledge.  In  an  original  manuscript  Icuer  dated  Hereford, 
IS  Nor.  1659,  the  name  of  the  writer  wanting,  but  evidently 
the  composition  of  a  physician  who  had  travelled,  I  find  thai 
the  dressing  of  Mushrooms  was  then  a  novelty.  The  learned 
writer  laments  his  error  that  be  '  disdsined  to  learn  the  cookery 
that  occurred  in  my  travels,  by  a  sullen  principle  of  mistaken 
devotion,  and  thua  declined  the  great  helpa  I  had  to  enlarge 
and  improve  human  diet.'  This  wss  an  age  of  medkine,  when 
it  was  imagined  that  the  health  of  mankind  easentlally  de« 
pended  on  diet ;  and  Moflet  had  wriuen  his  curious  book  on 
this  principle.  Onr  writer,  in  notichia  the  paaslon  of  the  Ro- 
mans for  mushrooms,  which  was  called  *  an  imperial  dish,' 
says,  *  he  had  eaten  It  often  at  Sir  Henry  Wouon*8  table  (onr 
reshlent  smbaesador  at  Ventee,)  alwaya  dressed  by  the  inapee- 
tk>n  of  hia  Ducch* Venetian  Johana,  or  of  Nic  Oudart,  and 
truly  It  dM  deserve  the  old  applause  as  I  Ibund  it  at  his  tsble  j 
k  was  (kr  beyond  our  £ngliah  food.  If  either  dM  any  of  ua  find 
It  of  hard  digestion,  for  we  dM  not  est  like  Adamites,  but  aa 
modest  men  wouM  est  of  mnsk-metons.  If  It  were  now  law- 
l\il  to  hold  any  kind  of  intelligence  with  NIc.  Oudart,  I  wonki 
only  ask  him  Sir  Henry  Wottun^s  art  of  dreaaing  muahrooBMb 
and  I  hope  that  la  not  high  treason.*    Blosne  M86,  4892. 

f  See  Mr  Douce*s  curious  *  Iltustratk>ns  of  Shakspears,* 
Vol.  1, 457 :  a  gentleman  more  InUmaiely  oonveisant  with  ow 


too 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


Wlien  FalttaflTMiTt  of  Point's  Mts  of  dflzterity  to  iofrra. 
liate  htoweirwiih  the  prince,  that  *  he  deinkti  off  eandU-enda 
fcr  flap-dragoni,'  it  feenw  that  thit  was  likewise  one  of 
these  <  frolics,*  ior  Nash  notices  that  the  hquor  was  •  to  be 
itirred  about  with  a  candles  end  to  icake  it  taste  better, 
and  not  to  hold  your  peace  while  the  pot  is  stirring,'  no 
doubt  to  mark  the  mtrepidity  of  the  miserable  *  skinker.' 
The  most  iUustrious  feat  of  all  is  one,  however,  described 
by  Bishop  Hall.  If  the  drinker  *  ceuld  pat  his  finder  into 
the  flame  of  the  candle  without  playing  hit-I-miss-I !  he  is 
held  a  sober  man.  however  otherwise  drunk  he  might  be.' 
This  was  considered  as  a  trial  of  viciory  among  these 
*  canarr  birds,'  or  bibbers  of  canary  wine.* 

We  have  a  very  common  expression  lo  describe  a  man 
m  a  state  of  ebriety.  that  <  be  is  as  drunk  as  a  beast,'  or 
that  *  he  is  beastly  drunk.'  This  is  a  libel  on  the  brutes, 
for  the  vice  of  ebriety  is  perfectly  human.  I  think  the 
phrase  is  peculiar  to  ourselves ;  and  I  imagine  I  have  dis- 
covered its  origin.  When  ebriety  became  first  prevalent 
m  our  nation,  daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  a  fa- 
rourite  notion  among  the  writers  of  the  time,  and  on  which 
ihey  have  exhausted  their  fancy,  that  a  man  in  the  diP> 
ferent  stages  of  ebriety  showed  the  most  vicious  quality  of 
different  animals ;  or  that  a  company  of  drunkards  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  brutes,  with  their  different  charao 
tansties. 

'  All  dronkardes  are  beasts,'  says  George  Gascoigne 
n  a  curious  treatise  on  them,*  and  he  proceeds  in  illus- 
tratmg  his  proposition ;  but  the  satirist  Nash  has  classified 
e»ht  kinds  of*  drunkards ;'  a  fanciful  sketch  fi-om  the  hand 
of  a  master  in  humour,  and  which  could  only  have  been 
composed  by  a  close  spectator  of  thier  manners  and  ha- 
bits.' 

'  The  first  is  i^pe-dhmi,  and  he  leaps  and  sings  and 
holtows  and  danceth  for  the  heavens  ;  the  second  is  lyon^ 
drunk,  and  he  flinss  the  pou  about  the  house,  calls  the 
hostess  w— e,  breaks  the  glass-windows  with  his  dagger, 
and  is  apt  to  (|uarrel  with  any  man  that  speaks  |ohim ; 
the  third  is  si0tne-<lrMnlej  heavy,  lumpish,  and  sleepy,  and 
eries  for  a  little  more  dnnk  and  a  few  more  clothes ;  the 
fourth  is  theepe'drunk,  wise  in  his  own  conceit  when  he 
cannot  bria;  forth  a  right  word ;  the  fifth  is  maudUn'tlnmkf 
when  a  fellow  will  weep  for  kindness  in  the  midst  of  his 
drink,  ana  kiss  you,  saying,  *  By  God !  captain,  I  love  thee, 
go  thy  ways,  thou  dost  not  think  so  often  of  me,  as  I  do  of 
fliee:  I  woukl  (if  U  pleased  God)  I  could  not  love  thee  so 
well  as  I  do,'  and  tlien  he  puts  his  finger  in  his  eye  and 
enes.  The  sixth  is  martu^'dnaik,  when  a  man  is  drunk, 
and  drinks  himself  sober  ere  he  stir ;  the  seventh  is  goat' 
dhmft,  when  in  his  drunkenness  he  hath  no  miKd  but  on 
lechery.  The  eight  is/ojMlrvaA,  when  he  is  crafiy-drunk, 
as  many  of  the  Dutchmen  be,  which  will  never  bargain 
but  when  they  are  drunk.  All  these  tpedeit  and  more,  I 
have  seen  practised  in  mu  company  ai  one  titting:  when  I 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  sober  amongst  them  only  to 
Bote  their  several  humours.'  These  beast-drunkards  are 
characterised  in  a  fnmtispiece  to  a  curious  tract  on  Drunk- 
enness where  the  men  are  represented  with  heads  of  apes, 
•wine,  ltc,&^ 

A  new  er4  in  this  history  of  our  drinking-parties  oc- 
curred about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  politics 
heated  their  wine,  and  drunkenness  and  loyalty  became 
■ore  closely  connected.  As  the  puritanic  coldness  wore 
off,  tlie  people  were  perpetually,  in  1650,  warmed  in  drink- 
ing the  king's  health  on  their  knees ;  and  among  various 
kinds  of'  ranting  cavalierism,' the  cavaliers  during  Crom- 
well's usurpation  usually  put  a  crumb  of  bread  into  their 
glass,  and  before  they  drank  it  off,  with  cautious  ambiguity 
exclaimed,  *  God  send  this  entm  well  down !'  which  by  the 
way  preserves  the  orthoepy  of  that  extraordinary  man's 
name,  and  may  be  added  to  the  intttsnces  adduced  in  the 
present  volume  *  On  the  orthography  of  proper  names. 
We  hsve  a  curious  account  of  a  drunken  bout  by  some 
royalists,  told  by  Whitelocke  in  his  Memorials.  It  bore 
■orae  resemblance  to  the  drinking-party  of  Catiline:  they 

andent  domestic  msrners  than,  perhaps,  sny  aingle  Individual 
in  the  country. 

♦  This  term  is  used  In  «  Bsncroft*!«  two  books  of  Epi^rrams 
and  Epjiaphs,'  1639.  I  take  it  to  have  been  an  accented  one 
of  that  day. 

t  A  delicate  dirt  for  dalntle  mouthde  dronkardes,  wherein 
the  fowle  abuse  ofromnion  citrowsing  and  quaffinir  with  hartie 
draiiehtes  is  honeeikft  admonished.    By  George  Oascoir>e.  I 
l^nler     lOTtt.  -  '  '  j 


mingled  their  own  blood  with  their  wine.*  After  the 

toration,  Burnet  complains  of  the  excess  of  convivial  lojml 
ty.    <  Drinkmg  the  king's  health  was  set  op  by  too  n 
as  a  distinguished  mark  of  loyalty,  and  drew  many 
great  excess  after  his  majesty's  restoratioB.f 

LITEBABT  AirXCDOTKS. 

A  writer  of  penetration  sees  connexions  initerary  a»c«> 
dotes  which  are  not  immediately  perceived  by  others;  m 
his  hands  anecdotes,  even  should  they  be  familiar  to  us,  are 
susceptible  of  deductions  and  inferencea,  whidi  beconne  no- 
vel and  important  truths.  Facts  of  themselves  are  barren ; 
it  is  when  these  facts  pass  through  our  reflections,  and  be- 
come interwoven  with  our  feelings,  or  our  reasonings,  ifaat 
they  are  the  finest  illustrations ;  that  they  aasnme  Die  dif- 
nity  of  *  philosophy  teaching  by  example^  that,  in  tb« 
moral  worM,  they  are  what  tae  wise  system  of  Bacon  in* 
culcated  in  the  natural  knowledge  deduced  frosa  ^^fl'r*' 
ments ;  the  stud^  of  Nature  in  her  operations.  '  When 
examples  are  pointed  out  to  us,'  says  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
'  There  is  a  kmd  of  appeal,  with  which  we  are  flattered, 
made  to  our  senses,  as  well  as  to  our  understandings.  Tbn 
instruction  comes  then  from  our  authority;  we  yield  to 
fact,  when  we  resist  speculation.' 

For  this  reason,  wnten  and  artists  cboukl,  among  their 
recreations,  be  forming  a  constant  acquaintance  with  tiM 
history  of  their  departed  kindred.  In  literary  biography  n 
man  of  genius  always  finds  something  which  relates  to 
himself.  The  studies  ofartisU  have  a  great  uniformity, 
and  their  habits  of  life  are  monotonous.  They  have  all 
the  same  diflkulties  to  encounter,  although  they  do  not  all 
meet  with  the  same  glory.  How  many  secrets  may  th« 
man  of  genius  learn  from  literary  anecdotes!  important 
secrets,  which  his  friends  wiR  not  convey  to  him.  He 
traces  the  effects  of  similar  studies ;  warned  sometimes  by 
failures,  and  often  animated  by  watching  the  incipient  and 
shadowy  attempts  which  closed  in  a  great  work.  Froei 
one  he  learns  in  what  manner  he  planned  and  corrected; 
from  another  he  may  overcome  those  obstacles  which,  jperw 
haps,  at  that  very  moment  make  him  rise  in  despair  from 
his  own  unfinished  labour.  What  perhaps  he  bsd  in  vain 
desired  to  know  for  half  his  life  is  revealed  to  him  by  a  lite- 
rary anecdote ;  and  thus  the  amusements  of  indolent  hoars 
may  impart  the  rigour  of  study ;  as  we  find  sometimes  m 
the  fruit  we  have  taken  for  pleasure  the  medicine  which 
restores  our  health.  How  superficial  is  that  cry  of  some 
impertinent  pretended  geniuses  of  these  times,  who  affect 
to  exclaim,  <  Give  me  no  anecdotes  of  an  author,  but  give 
me  his  works  T  I  have  often  found  the  anecdotes  more  in- 
teresting than  the  works. 

Dr  Johnson  devoted  one  of  his  periodical  papers  to  a  de- 
ience  of  anecdotes,  and  expresses  himself  thus  on  certain 
collectnrs  of  anecdotes :  *  They  are  not  always  so  happy 
as  lo  select  the  most  important,  f  know  not  well  what  a<^ 
vantage  posterity  can  receive  from  the  only  circumstance 
bv  which  Tickell  has  distinguished  jiddiaon  from  the  rest 
or  mankind^—  the  irregtUarify  ofhuptUwe;  nor  can  I  think 
mvself  overpaid  for  the  time  spent  in  reading  the  life  of 
Malherbei  by  beinc  enabled  to  relate,  after  the  learned  bio* 
grapher,  that  Malherbe  had  two  predominant  opinions ; 
one,  that  the  looseness  of  a  single  woman  might  destroy  ail 
her  boast  of  ancient  descent ;  the  other,  that  the  French 
beggars  made  use,  very  improperiy  and  barbarously,  of  the 
phrase  noble  gentiemm,  because  cither  word  incltided  the 
sense  of  both.' 

These  just  observations  may,  perhaps,  be  further  illus- 
trated by  the  followine  notices.  Dr  J.  Warton  has  jn- 
formed  the  world,  that  manjf  of  oar  potU  have  been  hand- 
aome.  This,  certainly,  neither  concerns  the  worid,  n  4 
the  class  of  poets.  It  is  trifling  to  tell  us  that  Dr  Johnson 
was  accustomed  *toaUku  naiU  to  the  gtorl;.'  I  am  not 
much  gratified  by  being  informed,  that  Menage  wore  a 
greater  number  ofatoddngt  than  any  oiher  person,  excepi- 

*  I  ^all  prcaorve  the  story  In  the  words  of  Whitelocke ;  I* 
wan  aompihiner  ludirrous,  as  well  as  terrific 

From  Berkehire  (in  May  1850)  that  five  drunkards  arreed 
to  drink  the  king's  health  in  their  blood,  and  that  each  orihrn 
should  rut  off  a  piece  of  his  buttock,  and  fry  it  upon  the  grid, 
iron,  whioh  was  done  by  four  of  them,  of  w)inm  one  did  blew! 
po  exceedlncly,  that  they  were  fain  to  send  for  a  chirurjfrDn, 
and  w)  were  discovered.  The  wife  of  one  them  hearins  ihat 
her  husband  wob  amonm  them,  came  to  the  room,  an«i  taking 
up  a  pair  of  tones  laid  about  her,  and  so  eavod  the  cutting  oi 
her  husband's  flesh.*  WhtleIocke*a  Memorials,  p.  453,  secoiid 
edition. 

f  Burnetts  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  I 
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BfOM,  whose  nanw  I  hsre  really  forgotten.  Tbebio^^ 
pber  of  Cuju,  t  cefebrmted  lawyer,  sayt,  that  two  tkmgt 
wm  mmUUt  ef  ihia  MJMiar.  The  Jni^  that  he  studied 
on  the  floor,  lying  proetrate  on  a  carpet,  with  hia  booka 
about  him ;  and  aeomd^,  that  his  perspiration  eifaaled  an 
igreeaUe  Hnett,  which  he  used  to  iatonn  his  friends  he 
had  in  oq/mtm  with  Alexander  the  Qreat !  This  admi- 
nUe  biographer  should  hare  told  us  whether  he  freciuently 
tamed  firon  his  verr  uneasy  attitude.  Somebody  informa 
at,  Ibat  Out  Palm  resembled  Cicero,  whose  statue  is 
(roNrndttbome;  on  which  he  enters  into  a  comparison 
jf  Puis  with  Citero ;  but  a  man  mav  resemble  a  statue 
of  Cicno,  and  yet  not  Cicero.  Baillet  loads  hia  life  of 
Dcieartct  widi  a  thousand  minotie,  which  less  disgrace 
the  philonpher  than  the  biographer.  Was  it  worth  in- 
fimnc  the  pubiie,  that  Descartes  was  very  particular 
■boot  hk  wigs ;  that  he  had  them  manufactured  at  Paris ; 
ind  thai  be  always  kept  four  ?  That  he  wore  green  laf- 
fecy  ID  Prance :  but  that  in  Holland  be  ouitted  taffety  for 
dodi;  and  that  he  was  fond  of  omelets  ot  eggs  7 

Ii  is  aa  odd  observation  of  Clarendon  in  his  own  life, 
that  <  Mr  Cfailfngworth  was  of  «  stature  little  superior  to 
Mr  Hales;  and  it  «»s  Qnagemtokiehlhere  were  mm 
ftd  mdwoudafui.  men  of  that  sixc*  Lord  Falkland, 
mnerly  Sir  Lucius  Carey,  was  of  low  stature  and 
■sailer  than  most  men ;  and  of  Sidney  Godolphin,  *  There 
vai  aeter  so  great  a  mind  and  spirit  contained  in  so  little 
non ;  ao  that  Lord  Falkland  used  to  say  merriljjf,  that  he 
tboofht  it  was  a  great  ingredient  in  his  friendship  for  Mr 
Godolphin,  that  he  was  pleased  to  be  found  in  hb  company 
where  he  was  the  properer  man.'    Tbia  irrelevant  oosei^ 


vatkm  of  Lord  Clarendon  is  an  Stance  where  a  ^reat 
Bttad  wifl  sometinies  draw  inferences  from  accidental  co- 
id  establish  them  into  a  general  principle ;  as 
ize  of  the  men  had  even  the  remotest  con- 
iheir  genius  and  their  virtues.    Perhaps,  too, 
this  a  tincture  of  the  superstitions  of  the 


BKidesces,  and  establish  them  into  a  general  principle ;  as 
i  the  imsll  size  of  the  men  had  even  the  remotest  con- 
anionwith  their 

laere  was  in  this^a  tincture  of  the  superstitions 
tncs:  whatever  it  was,  the  fact  ought  not  to  have  degra- 
oed  the  truth  and  dignity  of  historical  narrative.  We  luive 
wntera  who  cannot  discover  the  particulars  which  charac- 
tenia  tbv  Man, — their  souls,  like  damp  gun-powder, 
caooot  ifldte  with  the  spark  when  it  falls  on  them. 

Yet  of  anecdotes  which  appear  trifling,  something  may 
be  alleged  ia  their  defence.  It  is  cerUinly  safer  for  soms 
writers,  to  me  us  all  they  know,  than  to  try  their  di8C|rn- 
ment  for  rqection.  Let  us  sometimes  recollect,  that  the 
pt^e  over  which  we  toil  will  probablv  furnish  materials  for 
atdhon  of  happier  talenU.  1  woulo  rather  have  a  Birch, 
or  a  liawkins,  appear  hemvy,  cold,  and  prolix,  than  any 
fbue  naterial  wfaicli  concerns  a  Tillotaon  or  a  Johnson 
■botdd  be  kwL  It  naust  also  be  confessed,  that  an  aneo- 
^•j  or  •  drcmnstasico,  which  may  appear  inconsequeiH 
tial  to  a  reader,  mav  bear  some  remote  or  latent  connexion ; 
A  biofrapher  who  nas  long  contemphited  the  character  he 
ivcoras,  sees  many  connections  which  escape  an  ordinary 
leader.  ICippis,  in'closmg  the  life  of  the  diligent  Dr  Birch, 
^,  fton  his  own  experience  no  doubt,  formed  an  apology 
fcr  that  Biinute  research,  which  some  have  tbougnt  this 
wntcr  carried  to  excess.  *  It  may  be  alleged  in  our  au- 
thor's favour,  that  a  man  who  has  a  deep  and  extensive 
■cqoaintance  with  a  subieet,  oflen  sees  a  connection  and 
^ff^Mntst  in  MMoe  smaller  circumstances,  which  may  not 
■■"Mdiaiely  be  discerned  by  others ;  and,  on  that  account, 
■•▼  have  reasons  for  inserting  them,  that  will  escape  the 
Botwe  of  aoper6cia1  minds.' 

COHDEVnD  POSTS. 

I  flatter  myself  that  those  readers  who  have  taken  any 
■Interest  b  my  works  have  not  conceived  me  to  have  been 
^^ficieat  in  the  elevated  feeling  which,  from  early  life,  I 
have  preserved  for  the  great  Ltterarv  character :  if  time 
weakens  our  enthusiasm,  it  is  the  coldness  of  age  which 
^ept  on  us,  but  the  principle  ia  unalterable  which  in- 
spired the  sympathy.  Who  will  not  venerate  those  Mas- 
^•smrita  *' whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of 
J^lcind,  and  those  books  which  are  *  the  precious  life- 
hl<>od  of  a  Master-spirit,  imhalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
P^n^ose  to  a  hfe  beyond  life  V  But  it  has  happened  that  I 
bare  more  than  once  incurred  the  censure  of  the  inconsider- 
ate and  the  tasteless,  for  attempting  to  separate  those  wri- 
«n  who  exist  in  a  state  of  perpetual  illusion ;  who  live  on 
i{aenil(H]9lj,  which  is  an  evil  for  themselves,  and  to  no 
perpoee  of  life,  which  is  an  evil  to  others.  I  have  been 
■Miedfor  exempjiiyiiig  '  the  illusions  of  writers  in  verse,** 
•  Calamities  of  Authors,  Vol.  n,  p.  318. 


by  the  remarkable  case  of  Percival  Stockdale,*  who,  after 
a  condemned  silence  of  nearly  half  a  century,  like  a  vivaci* 
oua  spectre  throwing  aside  his  shroud  in  gaiety,  came  for> 
ward  a  venerable  man  in  his  eightieth  year,  to  assure  tis  ol 
the  immortality  of  one  of  the  worst  poets  of  his  age ;  and 
for  this,  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  which  only  proved,  thai 
when  authors  are  troubled  with  a  literary  hallucmation, 
and  possess  the  unhappy  talents  of  reasoning  in  their  mad* 
ness,  a  little  raillery,  if  it  cannot  cure,  may  serve  at  least 
as  a  salutary  regimen. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  case  of  condemned  anthora  who  will 
still  be  pleading  after  their  trials,  by  a  foreign  dramatic 
writer.  Amonc  those  incorrigible  raurmurers  at  pubiie 
justice,  not  the  least  extraordinary  was  a  Mr  Peyraud  de 
Beauasol,  who,  in  1775,  had  a  tragedy,  *  Lea  Arsacides/ 
in  six  acts,  printed,  not  aa  it  was  acted^  as  FieMing  says, 
on  the  title-page  of  one  of  hia  comedies,  but  as  it  was 


In  a  preface,  this  '  Sir  Fretful,'  more  inimitable  than 
that  original,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  historical  narrativa, 
details  the  public  conspiracy ;  and  with  all  the  pathetic 
touches  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner— the  agonies  of  his  lite- 
ranr  egotism. 

He  declares,  that  it  is  absurd  for  the  town  to  condemn  a 
piece  which  thev  can  only  know  by  the  title,  for  heard  it 
nad  never  been :  And  yet  he  observes,  with  infinite  nai- 
vete, <  My  piece  ia  as  generally  condemned  as  if  the  world 
had  it  all  by  heart.* 

One  of  the  great  objections  againat  this  tragedy  was  its 
monstrous  plan  of  six  acts ;  tins  innovation  did  not  lean 
towards  improvement  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  en- 
dured the  long  suflTerings  of  tragedies  of  the  accepted  sixe. 
But  the  author  offers  some  solemn  reasons  to  inouce  us  to 
believe  that  six  acts  were  ao  far  from  being  too  manv,  that 
the  piece  had  been  more  perfect  with  a  seventh !  Mr  de 
Beaussd  had  perhapa,  been  happy  to  have  known,  that 
other  draniatisu  have  considered,  that  the  usual  restric- 
tM>ns  are  detrimental  to  a  grand  genius.  Nat.  Lee,  when 
too  often  drunk,  and  aometimes  in  Bedlam,  wrote  a  play 
in  twenty-five  acts. 

Our  philosophical  dramatist,  fitMn  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  mind,  and  the  physical  powers  of  msn, 
and  the  French  nation  more  particularly,  deduces  the 
origin  of  the  Sublime,  and  the  faculty  of  attention.  The 
plan  of  his  tragedy  is  agreeable  to  these  principles :  Mon- 
archs.  Queens,  and  Rivals,  and  every  class  of  men;— it 
is  therefore  grand !  and  the  acts  can  be  listened  to,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  fong !  It  was  the  high  opinion  that  he 
had  formed  of  human  nature  and  the  French  people,  which 
at  once  terrified  and  excited  him  to  finish  a  tragedy,  which, 
he  modestly  adds,  *  may  not  have  the  merit  of  ^ny  singlo 
one ;  but  which  one  day  will  be  discovered  to  include  Uie 
labour  bestowed  on  fifty !' 

P40  great  work  was  ever  produced  without  a  grand  plan. 
<  Some  critics,'  says  our  author,  <  have  ventured  to  •aaert 
that  my  six  ac  ^^y  easily  be  reduced  *-^  ^M  five, 
without  injury  to  the  conduct  :,  .i^o  f»*  «.  To  reply  to 
this  required  a  complete  analysis  of  the  tragedy,  which, 
having  been  found  more  voluminous  than  the  tragedy 
itself,  ne  considerately  <  publi8h«id  separately.'  It  would 
be  curious  to  ascertain  whether  a  single  copy  of  the  analy- 
sis of  a  condemned  tragedy  was  ever  sold.  And  yet  this 
critical  analysis  v|as  such  an  admirable  and  demonstrative 
criticism,  that  tho  author  assures  us  that  it  proved  the 
absolute  impossibility,  *  and  the  most  absolute  too,'  that 
his  piece  could  not  suflfer  the  slightest  curtailment.  It 
demonstrated  more— that  *  the  gradation  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  interest  required  necessarily  setwn  ^(^  /  but,  from 
dread  of  carrying  this  innovation  too  far,  the  author  omitted 
one  Ad  which  passed  behind  the  scenes !  f  but  which 
ought  to  have  come  in  between  the  fifth  and  sixth !  Anoth- 
er point  is  proved,  that  the  attention  of  an  audience,  the 
physical  powers  of  miui.  can  be  kept  up  with  interest  much 
longer  than  has  been  calculated :  that  his  piece  only  takes 
up  two  hours  and  three  quarters,  or  three  hours  at  most, 
if  some  of  the  most  impassioned  parts  were  but  declaimed 
rapidly.J 

e  It  first  appeared  In  a  Review  of  his  *  Memoirs.' 
\  The  words  are '  Un  derriere  la  scene.'  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
meaning,  but  an  act  behind  the  ecenea  would  be  perfectly  In 
character  with  this  dramatic  bard. 
X  The  exact  reasoning  of  Sir  Fretful,  in  the  Critic,  when  Mrs 
■   Dangle  thouf^ht  his  piece  *  rather  too  long,'  while  he  provea 
I   bis  play  was  *  a  remarkably  short  ploy.'—'  The  first  evening 
'  you  can  spare  me  three  hours  and  a  half.  Til  undertaketp  reai 
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Now  we  eome  to  the  history  of  all  the  ditutere  which 
happened  at  the  acting  of  this  tragedy.  '  How  can  peo- 
ple complain  that  my  piece  is  tedious,  when,  after  the  Qrst 
Mt,  they  would  never  listen  ten  minutes  to  it '/  Why  did 
they  attend  to  the  first  scenes,  and  even  applaud  one  ? 
Let  me  not  be  told,  because  these  were  sublime,  and  com« 
manded  the  respect  of  the  cabal  raised  against  it ;  because 
there  are  other  scenes  &r  more  sublime  in  the  piece,  which 
they  perpetually  interrupted.  Will  it  be  believed,  that 
they  pitched  upon  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Volgesie, 
as  one  of  the  most  tedious?— the  scene  of  Volgesie  which 
is  the  finest  in  my  piece ;  not  a  verse,  not  a  word  in  it, 
can  be  omitted!*  £very  thing  tends  towards  the  catas- 
trophe ;  and  it  reads  in  the  closet  as  well  as  it  would  affect 
us  on  the  stage.  I  was  not,  however,  astonbhed  at  this : 
what  men  hear,  and  do  not  understand,  is  alwavs  tedious; 
and  it  was  recited  ia  so  shocking  a  tone  by  the  actress, 
who,  not  having  entirely  recovered  from  a  fit  of  ilbess, 
was  flurried  by  uie  tumult  of  the  audience.  She  declaim- 
ed in  a  twanging  tone,  like  psdm-singing ;  so  that  the 
audience  could  not  hear,  among  these  fauguing  discord- 
ances (he  means  their  own  hissing,)  nor  separate  the 
thoughts  and  words  from  the  full  chant  which  accompanied 
them.  They  objected  perpetually  to  the  use  of  the  word 
Madame^  between  two  female  rivals,  as  too  comic ;  one 
of  the  pit,  when  an  actress  said  Madame^  cried  out,  *  Say 
Princesie  P  This  disconcerted  the  actress.  They  also 
objected  to  the  words  aprvpo*  and  nud  aproDO§.  Yet,  after 
all,  how  are  there  too  many  Madamet  in  the  piece,  since 
they  do  not  amount  to  forty-six  in  the  course  of  forty-four 
scenes  ?    Of  these,  however,  I  have  erased  half.* 

This  historian  of  his  o¥m  wrongheadedness  proceeds, 
with  all  the  simplicity  of  this  narrative,  to  describe  the 
hubbub.  ..  ,        . 

*  Thus  it  was  impossible  to  connect  what  they  were 
hearing  with  what  they  had  heard.  In  the  short  intervals 
of  silence,  the  actors,  who  during  the  tumult,  forgot  their 
characters,  tried  with  diflkulty  to  recover  their  concep- 
tion. The  conspirators  were  prepared  to  a  man ;  not  only 
in  their  head,  but  some  with  written  notes  had  their  watch 
words  to  set  their  party  agoing.  They  seemed  to  act  with 
the  most  extraordinary  concert ;  they  seemed  to  know  the 
exact  moment  when  they  were  to  give  the  word,  and 
drown,  in  their  hurly-burW,  the  voice  of  the  actor,  who 
had  a  passionate  part  to  declaim,  and  thus  break  the  con- 
nection between  the  speakers.  All  this  produced  so  com- 
plete an  effect  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  actors  themselves 
bad  been  of  the  conspiracy,  so  wilful  and  so  active  was 
the  execudon  of  the  plot.  It  was  particularly  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  acts  that  the  cabal  was  most  outrageous ; 
they  knew  these  were  the  moat  beautiful,  and  deserved 
particular  attention.  Such  a  humming  arose,  that  the 
actors  seemed  to  have  hsd  their  heads  turned;  some  lost 
their  voice,  some  declaimed  at  random,  the  prompter  in 
vain  cried  out,  nothing  was  heard  and  every  thing  was 
■aid :  the  actor  who  could  not  hear  the  catch-word,  re- 
mained disconcerted  and  silent ;  the  whole  was  broken, 
wrong  and  right;  it  was  all  Hebrew.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
the  actors  behind  the  scene  were  terrified,  and  they  either 
come  forwards  trembling,  and  only  watching  the  signs  of 
their  brother  actors,  or  would  not  venture  to  show  them- 
selves. The  machinist  only,  with  his  scene  shifters,  who 
felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  m«  piece,  was  tran- 
quil and  attentive  to  his  duty,  to  produce  a  fine  effect. 
After  the  hurly-burly  was  over,  he  left  the  actors  mute 
with  their  arms  crossed.  He  opened  the  scenery !  and 
not  an  actor  could  enter  on  it!  The  pit,  more  clamor^ 
ousthan  ever,  would  not  suffer  the  denouement!  Such 
was  the  conduct,  and  such  the  intrepidity,  of  the  army 
employed  to  besiege  the  Arsacides !  Such  the  cause  of 
that  accusation  of  tediousness  made  against  a  drama, 
whk^  has  most  evidently  the  contrary  defect !' 

Such  w  the  history  of  a  damned  dramatist,  wntten  by 
himself,  with  a  truth  and  simplicity  worthy  of  a  happier 
fate.  It  is  admirable  to  see  a  man,  who  was  himself  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  event,  preserve  the  observing  calm- 
ness which  could  discover  the  minutest  occurrence ;  and, 

Tou  the  whole,  firom  beginning  to  end,  wHh  the  prologue  and 
•DllQne,  and  sUow  time  for  the  music  between  the  sets.  The 
watch  here,  you  know,  is  the  critic.* 

•  Asain  Sir  Fretful  j  when  Dsnrie « ventures  to  sugraM  that 
the  Interest  rather  falls  off  In  the  fifth  act ;'— *  Rises,  I  believe 
roQ  mean,  sir  ;'-*  Wo,  1  don't,  upon  my  word.'-«  Vcs,  yes, 
JwaoTupon  my  soul }  U  certainly  dont  fall  off;  no,  no,  It 
tenfiOloff.* 


allowing  for  his  particular  conceptioD  of  the ,  _ 

ing  them  with  the  most  rigid  veracity.  This  aatbor  m^m 
unquestionably  a  man  of  the  most  hooourable  prohiiy,  mmb* 
not  destitute  of  intellectual  ability ;  but  be  mtisl  awrc  mm 
a  useful  example  of  that  wroogheaded  nature  m  nunnn 
men,  which  has  produced  so  many  *  Abbots  of  Umuaeom* 
in  society ,-whom  it  is  in  vain  to  convince  by  a  ^pdproea- 
tton  of  arguments ;  who,  assuming  (alse  prinoples,  acft 
rightly  according  to  themselves ;  a  sort  of  rational  wnacy. 
which,  when  it  discovers  itself  m  politics  and  rehgion,  aad 
in  the  more  common  affairs  of  life,  has  produced  the  moet 
unhappy  effects;  bat  this  fanaticism,  when  confined  t* 
poetry,  only  amuses  us  with  the  Indicrmn;  and,  m  the 
persons  of  Monsieur  De  Beaussol,  and  of  Percival  Stock- 
dale,  may  offer  some  very  fortunate  self-reootteeiioBa  m 
that  calamity  of  authors,  which  I  have  caUed '  The  I]liip> 
aioDs  of  Writers  in  Verse.' 


ACAJOir  AVD  nsFBiut. 


As  a  literary  curiosity,  and  as  a  i  . . 
to  the  article  of  Prkfacss,*  I  cannot  pass  over  the  snp- 
pressed  preface  to  the  r/icajou  et  Zirphile,*  oTDu  Ckw, 
which  of  itself  is  almost  a  singular  instance  of  hard/  i»- 
genuity,  in  an  address  to  the  public. 

This  single  volume  is  one  of  the  most  whimsical  of  foiiy 
tales,  and  an  amunng  satire,  originatmg  in  an  odd  circuin- 
stance.  Count  Tesain,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  at  ihe 
Court  of  Prance,  had  a  number  of  grotesque  decignn  made 
by  Boucher,  the  king's  painter,  and  engraved  by  the  first 
artists.  The  last  plate  had  just  been  finished  when  the 
count  was  recalled,  and  appo'mied  Prime  Minister  and 
Governor  to  the  Crown  Prince,  a  place  he  filled  with  greaK 
honour;  and  in  emulation  of  Kenelon,  composed  letters  <m 
the  Education  of  a  Prince,  which  have  been  translated. 
He  left  behiwl  him  in  France  all  tho  plates  in  the  hands  <tf 
Boucher,  who  having  shown  them  to  Du  CIob  for  their 
singular  invention,  regretted  that  he  had  bestowed  so  much 
fancy  on  a  fairy  tale,  which  was  not  to  be  had ;  Du  Ckis, 
to  relieve  his  regrets,  offered  to  invent  a  tale  to  cocremnd 
with  these  grotesque  subjects.  This  seemed  notalitiJe 
difficult.  In  the  first  plate,  the  author  appears  m  his  mom- 
ing  gown,  writing  in  his  study,  surrounded  by  apes,  rats, 
butterflies,  and  smoke.  In  another,  a  Prince  is  dresi  w 
French  costume  of  1740,  strolling  full  of  thought  in  « the 
shfltly  walks  of  ideas.'  In  a  third  pUte,  the  Pnoce  m 
conversing  with  a  fairy  who  rises  out  of  a  gooseberry  whach 
he  had  plucked:  two  dwarfii  discovered  m  an  other 
gooseberry,  give  a  sharp  fillip  to  the  Prince,  who  seems 
much  embarrassed  by  their  tiny  maliciuusness.  In  an- 
other walk  he  eats  an  apricot,  which  opens  with  the 
most  beautiful  effaces,  a  little  melancholv,  and  leaning  en 
one  side.  In  another  print,  he  finds  the  body  of  this  lovely 
face  and  the  hands,  and  he  adroiUy  jouis  them  together. 
Such  was  the  set  of  these  incomprehensible  and  capria- 
ous  inventions,  which  the  lighter  fancy  and  ingemuty  of 
Du  Clos  converted  into  a  fairy  story,  fuU  of  pleasantry  and 

salB«.t 

Among  the  novelties  of  this  small  volume,  not  the  least 
remarkable  is  the  dedication  of  this  fairy  romance  to  the 
public,  which  excited  great  attention,  and  charmed  and 
provoked  our  author's  fickle  patron.  Du  Clos  here  oprnly 
ridicules,  and  dares  bis  protector  and  his  judge.  This 
hazardous  attack  was  successful,  and  the  amhor  soon  ao 
quired  the  repuUtion  which  he  afterwards  maintained,  of 
being  a  writer  who  little  respected  the  comoMm  prejudices  of 
the  world.  Freron  replied  by  a  long  criticism,  enUtled 
*  R^ponse  du  Public  h  I'Auteur  d*  Acajou ;  bat  its  seventy 
was  not  discovered  in  its  length ;  so  that  the  Public,  who 
had  been  so  keenly  ridiculed,  and  so  hardily  braved  m  the 
light  and  sparkling  page  of  the  haughty  Du  Ctos,  preferred 
the  caustic  truths  and  the  pleasant  insult. 

In  this  *  Epistle  to  the  Public,'  the  au 
that, « excited  by  example,  and  enoourageL  ^^  . 
he  had  often  witnessed,  he  designed  to  wnte  a  piece  of 
nonsense.  He  was  only  embarrassed  by  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject. Politics,  Morals,  and  Literainre,  were  eqaaSy  the 
same  to  me ;  buti  found,  strange  to  sav,  all  these  matter* 
pre-occupied  by  persons  who  seem  to  nave  laboured  with 
the  same  view.  I  found  sUly  things  m  all  kinds,  and  I 
Mw  nvself  under  the  necessity  of  adoptmg  the  reasonable 


Vol.!,  p.  101. 
t  The  plates  of  the  orlgfaial  sdfemi  are 
•    n  poorly  reduced  in  the  < 


they  have  been 
twelves. 
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OMt  to  beeoa«  liBgulmr ;  bo  that  I  do  not  yet  despair 
iliat  we  nay  one  day  discover  trutb|  when  we  shall  have 
•thauMed  aU  our  errors. 

'Ififfi  proposed  to  write  down  all  emditioo,  to  show 
tbe  frendooB  and  ndependence  of  genius,  whose  fertility  is 
web  as  not  to  require  borrowing  any  thing  Trom  foreign 
Morces;  bat  I  observed  that  t>iis  bad  sunk  into  a  mere 
eocnnoB  plaee,  trite  and  trival,  invented  by  indolence, 
idopied  by  ignorance,  and  which  adds  nothing  to  genius. 

*Matbeaiatics,  which  has  succeeded  to  erudition,  be- 
gin to  be  ttnfasbionable;  wc  know  at  present  indeed  that 
one  nay  be  as  £reat  a  dixzard  in  resolving  a  problem  as  in 
reftoring  a  reading.  Every  thing  is  compatible  with  ge- 
BiBs,  but  Doibing  can  give  it ! 

'Korlhe  6s/ sfpriC,  so  much  envied,  so  much  sought 
after,  it  is  almost  as  rkliculous  to  pretend  toil,  as  it  is  dif- 
ficnh  to  attain.  Thus  the  scholar  is  contemned,  the  math- 
eaiaociaa  tires,  tbe  man  cf  wit  and  genius  is  hissed.  What 
iiiobedoiie?' 

Harisg  toM  the  whimsical  origin  of  this  tale,  Du  Glos 
coBtimiea ;  *  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  Public,  if  you  will 
approve  of  my  design ;  however,  it  appears  to  me  ridiou- 
Mof  enongh  to  deserve  your  favour ;  for,  to  speak  to  whi 
DkeafricDd,  you  appear  to  unite  all  the  stages  of  hu- 
ina  bfe,  only  to  experience  all  their  cross  accidents.  You 
an  a  child  to  run  after  trifles ;  a  youth  when  driven  by 
jourpasaions;  and  in  mature  age,  you  conclude  you  are 
vise,  because  your  follies  are  of  a  more  solemn  nature,  for 
yoQ  mm  old  only  lo  dote ;  to  talk  at  random,  to  act  wilh- 
wl  design,  and  to  believe  you  judge,  because  you  pro- 


'  1  respect  you  greatly ;  I  esteem  you  but  little ;  you  are 
Bol  worthy  of  being  loved.  These  are  my  sentiments 
Rapeoing  you ;  if  you  insist  on  others  from  me  in  that 
case 

*  I  am, 
<  Tour  BM>st  humble  and  obedient  servant.' 

The  eaostic  pleasantry  of  this  '  Epistle  dedicatory'  was 
eoQsidered  by  some  mawkish  critics  so  offensive,  that  when 
tbe  editor  of  the  *  Cabinet  de  F^s,*  a  vast  collection  of 
{airy  ttles,  republished  this  little  playful  satire  and  whimsical 
fiuey piece, he  thought  proper  to  cancel  the  < Epistle;' 
coododiog  that  it  was  entirely  wanting  in  that  respect  with 
vbich  the  public  ought  to  be  addressed  !  This  editor,  of 
coorie  was  a  Frenchman :  we  view  him  in  the  ridiculous 
attitude  of  making  bis  profound  bow,  and  expressing  all 
this  *  high  connderalioo' for  this  same  *  Public,' while,  with 
ha  opera  hat  hi  his  hand,  he  is  sweeping  away  the  most 
poignaot  and  delectable  page  of  Acajou  and  Zirphile. 

TOBf  O'  BBDLAJCS. 

The  history  of  a  race  of  singular  mendicants,  known 
^  (he  name  of  Tom  o*  BedlaxiUf  connects  itself  with  that 
«  our  poetry.  Not  only  will  they  live  with  our  language, 
■incs  Shskspeare,  has  perpetuated  their  existence,  but 
they  themselves  appear  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  cre- 
vioK  a  species  ot  wild  fantastic  poetry,  peculiar  to  our 
oaiioD. 

Bethlem  Hospital  (brmed,  in  its  original  institution,  a 
contracted  and  penurious  charity ;  its  govemora  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  metropolis  furnished  them  with  more  luna- 
tic* than  they  had  calculated  on;  they  also  required 
fi^om  the  friends  of  the  patienU  a  weekly  stipend,  besides 
<^^uig.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  to  record  in  the  history 
of  human  nature,  that  when  one  of  their  original  regular 
^31  prescribed  that  persons  who  put  in  paUents  should 
provide  their  clothes,  it  was  soon  observed  thit  the  poor 
Moatjes  were  firequenlly  perishing  by  the  omission  of  this 
^i|:ht  duty  from  Uiose  former  friends ;  so  soon  forgotten 
Jere  they  whom  none  found  an  interest  to  recollect. — 
^^  were  obliged  to  open  contributions  to  provide  a 

bi  consequence  of  the  limited  resources  of  the  Hospital, 
ui«y  relieved  the  esUblishment  by  frecjucntlv  discharging 

C"*cvu  whose  core  might  be  very  equivocal.  Harmlest 
natics  thrown  thus  into  the  world,  often  without  a  single 
"icBd,  wanderetd  about  the  country,  chanting  wild  ditties, 
*f<l  wearing  a  fantastfeal  dress  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
cwiiaUe,  on  whose  alms  tbef  lived.  They  had  a  kind  o| 
o"*me,  which  I  find  described  by  Randle  Holme  in  a  cu- 
Ooottni  extraordinary  work.t 

•  8lowe«s  Survey  of  London,  Book  L 

f  *  The  Academy  of  Armory ,«  Book  II,  e.  8,  p.  1«1.  This  Is 
t  iiaguhr  woric,  where  the  writer  has  contrived  to  turn  the 
■>ncasi4iisGai  of  HermUy  into  sn  enienaining  £neyc)opaMlia, 


•  The  Bedlam  has  a  long  staff,  and  a  oow  or  ox  horn  by 
his  side  ;  his  cloihins  fantastic  and  ridiculous ;  ibr  being  ft 
madman,  he  b  maoly  decked  and  dressed  all  over  witli 
rubins  (ribands,)  feathers,  cuttings  of  cloth,  and  what  not, 
to  make  him  seem  a  madman,  or  one  distracted,  when  ha 
is  no  other  than  a  wandering  and  dissembling  knave.'  Tbit 
writer  here  points  out  <»e  of  the  grievances  resulting  from 
licensing  even  harmless  lunatics  to  roam  about  the  coun- 
try ;  ibr  a  set  of  pretended  madmen,  called  <  Abram  men,' 
a  cant  term  for  certain  sturdy  rogues,  concealed  ihemselvea 
in  their  costems,  covered  the  country,  and  pleaded  th^ 
privileged  denomination  when  detected  in  their  depred^ 
lions.'* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  first  obligingly  suggested  to  me  that 
these  roring  lunatics  were  out  door  pensioners  of  Bedlam, 
sent  about  to  live  as  well  as  they  could  with  the  pittance 
granted  by  the  hospital. 

The  fullest  account  that  I  have  obtained  of  these  singu- 
lar persons  is  drawn  from  the  manuscript  note  transcribed 
from  some  of  Aubrey's  papers,  which  I  have  not  seen 
printed. 

( Till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  Tom  o'  Bedimmg 
did  travel  about  the  country ;  they  had  been  poor  distract- 
ed men,  that  had  been  put  into  Bedlam,  where,  recovering 
some  soberness,  they  were  licentiated  to  go  a  begging ;  i. 
s.  they  bad  on  their  lef^  arm  an  armilla,  an  iron  ring  for 
the  arm,  about  four  inches  long  as  printed  in  some  works.t 
7'hey  could  not  get  it  off;  they  wore  about  their  necks  a 

Seat  horn  of  an  ox  in  a  string  or  bawdry,  which,  when 
ey  came  to  a  house,  they  did  wind,  and  they  put  the 
driirii  given  to  them  into  this  nom,  whereto  they  put  a  stop- 
ple.   Since  the  wars  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  an} 

containing  much  curious  knowledtro  on  almost  every  sul^ect 
but  ihlf  KtJ^  more  particularly  exhibits  the  most  copious  vo 
cabulnry  of  old  English  terms.  It  has  been  said  that  there  ar« 
not  more  than  twelve  copies  extant  of  this  very  raro  work, 
which  is  probably  not  true. 

•  In  ihatcuriuuB  source  of  our  domestic  history,  the  *  Enelis^ 
Villanies'  ofDecker,  we  find  a  lively  deacription  ofihe  *  Abraor. 
Cove,'  or  Abram  man,  the  impostor  who  personated  a  Tom  o 
Bedlam.  He  was  terribly  diecf  uised  with  his  grniesque  rags, 
his  staff,  his  knntted  hair,  and  with  the  more  diseunincr  con- 
trivances to  excite  pity,  still  iMractised  among  a  class  of  our 
mendicants,  who,  in  their  cant  language,  are  Etfil  said  *  tn  sham 
Abraham.*  This  impostor  was,  therefore,  aa  suited  his  pur- 
poee  and  the  place,  capable  of  working  on  the  sympathy,  by 
utterinff  a  silly  roaunding,  or  demanding  of  charity,  or  terri- 
fying ine  easy  fears  of  women,  children,  and  domestics  aa  he 
wandered  up  and  down  the  country :  they  refused  nothing  to 
a  being  who  was  as  terrific  to  them  as  *  Robin  Gnod.rellow,' 
or  '  Raw-head  and  blootly-boncs.'  Thus,  as  Edgar  expreasos 
it, '  sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometimes  wfoh  prayers,*  the 
gestures  of  this  impostor  were  *  a  counterfeit  puppet-play :  they 
came  wkh  a  hollow  noise,  whooping,  leaping,  gambolling, 
wildly  dancing,  with  a  fierce  or  disirarted  look.'  These  sturdy 
meBificants  were  called  *  Tom  of  Bedlam's  band  of  mod-cape,' 
or  •  Poor  Tom's  flock  of  wild  geese.'  Decker  has  preserved 
their   *Maund,*  or  begging— *  Good  worship  roaster,  bestow 

£)ur  reward  on  a  poor  man  thai  hath  been  in  Bedlam  without 
Mhopgate,  three  years,  ibur  months,  snd  nine  days,  and  be- 
stow one  piece  of  small  silver  towards  his  fees,  which  he  is  In- 
debted there,  of  8/,  13s,  7  l-2d,'  (or  to  such  effect.) 

Or,  '  Now  dame,  well  and  wisely,  what  will  you  give  poor 
Tom  ?  One  pound  of  your  sheep's  feathers  lo  make  poor  Tom 
a  blanket  ?  or  one  cuuinff  of  your  sow's  side,  no  bigger  than 
my  arm ;  or  one  piece  of  your  salt  meat  to  make  poor  Tom  a 
sharing  horn ;  or  one  cross  of  your  small  silver,  towards  a  pair 
of  shoes;  well  and  wisely,  give  poor  Tom  an  old  sheet  to  keep 
him  from  the  cold ;  or  an  old  doublet  and  jerkin  of  my  mas- 
ter's ;  well  and  wisely,  Ood  save  the  king  and  his  council.* 
Such  Is  a  history  drawn  from  the  very  arcnives  of^  mendiciiy 
and  imposture  ;  and  written  perhaps  as  far  back  aa  the  reign 
of  James  I ;  but  which  prevailed  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  as  Sha^- 
siieare  has  so  finely  shown  in  his  Edgar.  This  maund,  and 
these  assumed  manners  and  costume,  I  should  not  have  pre- 
aerved  from  their  utter  penury,  but  such  was  the  rude  material 
which  Shakspearo  has  worked  up  Into  that  most  fanciAil  and 
richest  vein  of  nstive  poetry,  which  pervades  the  character  of 
the  wandering  Edgar,  tormei.ied  by  <tbe  foul  fiend,*  whsii 
he 

bethought 

To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape 
That  ever  penury.  In  contempt  of  man, 
Brought  near  lo  beast 

And  the  poet  proceeds  with  a  minute  picture  of  *  Bedlam  ba* 
gars.*    dee  Lesr,  A.  11,  8.  a.  ^ 

t  Attbrey^s  information  to  perfectly  correct :  Ibr  those  tmpoe- 
tors  who  assumed  the  character  of  Tom  o*  Bedlama  fbr  tnirir 
own  nefarious  purposes  used  to  have  a  mark  burnt  In  their 
arms,  which  they  showed  as  the  mark  of  Bedlam.  '  The  En 
glishVillanieaofDecker,*C.17, 1U8.  . 
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Me  of  ihem.*  The  dnl  ware,  probably,  cleared  the 
cottutry  of  all  sortii  of  TagaboodB ;  but  among  the  royaliaia 
or  the  parliamenuurians,  we  did  not  know  that  m  their 
nok  and  file  they  bad  ao  many  Tom  o*  Bedlams. 

1  have  now  to  explain  something  in  the  character  of 
Edgar  in  Lear,  on  which  the  commonUiors  aeem  to  hare 
ingeaiously  blundered,  from  an  imperlect  knowledge  of  the 
dwracter  which  Edgar  personates. 

Edcar.in  wandering  about  the  country  for  a  safe  d»- 
cuisef  assumes  the  character  of  these  TVnn  o'  BtdUma; 
be  thus  closes  one  of  his  dutracted  speeches,  <  Poor  Tom,. 
Thsf  horn  U  <ky  P  On  this  Johnson  is  content  to  inform 
US,  that  men  that  begged  under  pretence  of  lunacy  used 
(bnnerly  to  carry  a  horn  and  Wow  it  through  the  sireets.' 
This  is  no  explanation  of  Edgar's  allusion  to  ihe  drynem 
of  his  bom.  Steerens  adds  a  fanciful  note,  that  Edgar 
alludes  to  a  proverbial  expression  Thu  Asm  is  dry,  design- 
ed to  express  that  a  man  had  said  all  he  could  ^y ;  and 
further  Steevens  supposes  that  Edgar  speaks  these  worcjs 
amde ;  as  if  he  had  been  quite  weary  of  Tom  o*  Bedlam's 
part,  and  could  not  keep  it  up  any  lonfjer.  The  reasons 
of  all  this  conjectural  criticism  are  a  cunoiis  illustration  of 
perverse  ingenuity.  Aubrey's  manuscript  note  has  shown 
us  that  the  Bedlam's  horn  was  also  a  drinking  ham,  and 
fidcar  closes  his  speech  in  the  perfection  of  the  assumed 
chvacter,  and  not  as  one  who  has  grown  weary  of  it,  by 
making  the  mendicant  lunatic  desirous  of  departiiw  from  a 
heath,  to  march,  as  he  cries  Mo  wakes,  and  fairs  and 
market  towns— Poor  Tom !  thy  horn  is  dr^ !'  as  more  like- 
ly places  to  solicit  alms;  tod  he  is  thinkmg  of  his  drwk 
iiuy,  when  he  cries  that  •  Wt  Mim  Udryj; 

An  itinerant  lunatic,  ohaaung  wdd  ditties,  fancifully 
attired,  gay  with  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  yet  often 
moaning  with  the  sorrows  of  a  troubled  man,  a  mixture  of 
character  at  once  grptesaue  and  plainUve,  became  an  m- 
teresting  object  to  poetical  minds.    It  is  probable  that  the 
character  of  Edgar,  in  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare,  first  intro- 
duced the  hazardoue  conception  into  the  poetical  world. 
Poems  composed  in  the  character  of  a  Tom  o^  Bedlam 
appear  to  have  formed  a  fashionable  class  of  poetry  among 
the  wits  ;  they  seem  to  have  held  together  poetical  coo- 
tesU,  and  some  of  these  writers  became  celebrated  for 
their  successful  efforts,  for  old  Isaac  Walton  roenlioos  a 
« Mr.  William  Basse  as  one  who  has  made  the  choice 
songs  of  the  "  Hunter  in  his  career,"  and  of"  Tom  o'Bed- 
lam,"  and  many  others  of  note.'    Bishop  Percy,  in  his 
•  Reliques  of  ancient  English  Poetry,'  has  preserved  six 
of  what  he  calls  «  Mad  Songs,'  expressing  his  surprise 
that  the  English  should  have  *  more  songs  and  ballads  on 
the  subject  of  madness  than  any  of  their  neighbours,'  for 
such  are  not  found  in  the  collections  of  songs  of  the 
French,  Italian,  &c,  and  nearly  insinuates,  for  their  cause, 
that  we  are  perhaps  more  liaole  to  the  calamity  of  mad- 
ness than  other  nations.    This  superfluous  criticism  had 
been  spared  had  that  elegant  collector  been  aware  of  the 
circumstance  which  had  produced  this  class  of  poems, 
and  recollected  the  more  ancient  original  in  the  Egdar  of 
Shakspeare.    Some  of  the  '  Mad  Songs,'  the  Bishop  has 
preserved,  are  of  too  modem  a  date  to  suit  the  title  of  his 
work ;  being  written  by  Tom  D'Urfey,  for  his  comedies 
of  Don  Q.uixote.    I  shall  preserve  one  of  more  ancient 
date,  fraught  with  all  th«  wild  spirit  of  this  peculiar  cha- 

Th'is  poem  must  not  be  read  without  a  perpetual  refeiw 
enc  to  the  personated  character.  Delirious  and  fantastic, 
strokes  of  sublime  imagination  are  mixed  with  familiar 
comic  humour,  and  even  degraded  by  the  cant  language ; 
for  the  gipsy  habits  of  life  of  these  •  Tom  o'  Bedlams'  had 
confounded  them  with  *  the  progpng  Abram  men.'  These 
luckless  beings  are  described  by  Decker  as  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding  merry,  and  could  do  nothing  but  sing  songs  fash- 
ioned out  of  their  own  brain  ;  now  they  danced,  now  they 
would  do  nothing  but  laugh  and  weep,  or  were  dogged  and 
sullen  both  in  Took  and  speech.  All  they  did,  all  they 
sung,  was  alike  unconnected ;  indicative  ol  the  desultoi7 
and  rambling  wits  of  the  chanter. 

A  TOM-A-BEDLAM  SONG. 
Prom  the  hag  and  hungry  goblin 
That  into  rags  would  rend  ye, 
AH  the  spirits  that  stand 
By  the  naked  man, 
In  the  book  of  moons  defend  yel 
♦  I  discovered  the  present  In  a  very  ecarce  collection,  entl- 
tleil '  Wit  and  Drollery,'  IWl ;  nn  edition,  however,  which  is 
VMlba  earliest  of  this  once  fashionable  miscellany. 


That  of  your  five  sound  wtmm 
You  never  be  forsaken ; 
Nor  travel  from 
Tonraelves  with  Tom 
Abroad,  to  beg  your  bacon. 
Gbobus. 
Nor  never  ung  any  food  and  f«eliq(t 
Money,  drink,  or  cloathing  ; 
Gome  dame  or  maid, 
Be  not  afraid, 
t     For  Tom  will  injure  Bothinf  • 

Of  thirty  bare  years  have  t 
Twice  twenty  been  enrafsd  ; 
And  of  forty  been 
Three  times  fifteen 
In  durance  soundly  caged. 
In  the  lovely  lofts  of  Bedlaa, 
In  stubble  soft  and  dainty, 
Brmve  bracelets  strong, 
Sweet  whips  ding,  dong, 
«  And  a  wholesome  hunger  plenty. 

With  a  thought  I  took  for  Maudlin. 
And  a  cruise  of  cockle  pounge,   . 
And  a  thing  thus— tall. 
Sky  bless  you  all, 
I  fell  into  this  dotage. 
I  slept  nut  till  the  Conoueet ; 
Till  then  I  never  waked ; 
Till  the  roguish  boy 
Of  love  where  I  lay, 
Me  found,  and  stript  me  naked. 
When  short  I  have  shorn  my  maw'9  lane. 
And  swigg'd  my  homed  barrel ; 
In  an  oaken  Inn 
Do  I  pawn  my  skin. 
As  a  suit  of  gilt  apparel : 
The  mom's  my  constant  mistreea. 
And  the  lovely  owl  my  morrow; 
The  flaming  drake, 
And  the  night-crow,  make 
Me  music,  to  my  sorrow. 
The  palsie  plague  these' pounces. 
When  I  prig  your  pigs  or  puUen ; 
Tour  culvers  take 
Or  mateless  make 
Your  chanticlear  and  sullen ; 
When  I  want  provant  with  Hum^h^  I  m% 
And  when  benighted, 
To  repose  in  Paul's 
With  wakins[  souls 
I  never  am  afihghted. 
I  know  more  than  Apollo , 
For,  oft  when  he  liee  sleeping, 
I  behold  the  stars 
At  mortal  wars. 
And  the  rounded  welkin  weeping; 
The  moon  embraces  her  shepherd,  ^ 
And  the  Ctueen  of  Love  her  warrior  { 
While  the  first  does  bora 
The  stars  of  the  mom. 
And  the  next  the  heavenly  farrier. 
With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies. 
Whereof  I  am  commander : 
With  a  burning  spear, 
And  a  horse  of  air. 
To  the  wilderness  I  wander ; 
With  a  knight  of  ghosts  and  shadows, 
I  summoned  am  to  Tourney  : 
Ten  leagues  beyond 
The  wide  world's  end ; 
Methinks  it  is  no  journey ! 
The  last  stanza  of  this  Bedlam  song  contains  »•»•  /^S 
of  exquisite  romance ;  a  stanxa  worth  many  an  aiii8»'«" 
poem. 

iirrRODUCTioir  of  txa,  coitsk,  awd  chocolat*. 
It  is  said  that  the  frozen  Norwegians,  on  the  fi^jjjj 
of  roses  dared  not  touch  what  they  conceived  ^'^^ 
budding  with  fire:  and  the  natives  of  Virginia,  the  m* 
lime  they  seized  on  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  ''•"*"  J^ 
longed  to  the  English  colony,  sowed  it  for  gram,  ^'P*^™* 
to  reap  a  plentiful  crop  of  combustion  by  the  nai  Mn«»» 
to  blow  away  the  whole  ooionj. 


LITERATURE. 


soft 


h  ov  giro  recdlactioD,  Uruge  imscinatioiw  impwled 
tkt  frsi  poiod  of  Taecinaiioii ;  wheo  tome  families,  tem- 
ie^  br  tte  waraiag  of  a  phrsiciaa,  conceiYad  their  race 
«aJj Md ia  a  apeciea  of  Minotaun: 

SiMibovemqaa  Tlram,  MmhriroBMiae  bovem. 

We  anile  at  the  wnpfieitT  of  the  men  of  nature,  for 
tkcir  amiaken  aoiioiia  at  the  fint  introduction  among  them 
«f  eiolic  Doreltiee  ;  and  yet,  eren  in  ctvilized  Europe,  how 
laafElne  liMae  wboee  prafeanon,  or  whoae  repuUtion, 
mubie  vtkHe  opinkm,  are  induenced  bT  vulnr  preju- 
dieet,  often  dkcumed  under  the  impoonc  form  of  idence ! 
udvkea  their  hadicroM  abMrdities  ^  obstinate  preiu- 
Acct  enter  into  tha  matters  of  history,  it  is  then  we  din- 
comthst  they  were  only  in^MMung  on  themselves  and  on 


Itii  haidiy  ciwfible  that  on  the  6rst  introduction  of  the 
Ckaese  iaaf,  which  now  aiTords  our  daily  refreshuMnt ;  or 
iht  Asicrican  loaf,  whooe  sedative  fumee  made  it  so  long 
imifenal&vowitof  or  the  Arabian  henry,  whose  aroma 
ohiuiln  its  European  votaries ;  that  the  use  of  these 
ktfsdem  Boveliies  should  have  spread  consternation  in  the 
niioai  of  Europe,  and  have  been  anathematised  by  the 
terras  ssd  the  fictions  of  some  of  the  learned.  Yet  this 
iMM  to  have  happened.  Patio,  who  wrote  so  furiously 
aciimt  the  introduction  of  antimony,  spread  the  same 
•lira  at  the  use  of  tea,  which  he  calls  *  I'impertinente 
Moretvld  du  siecle.'  In  Germany,  Haaoeman  consider- 
fld  tea-dealers  as  imraoral  members  of  society,  lying  in 
eait&rmen's  purses  and  lives;  and  Dr  Duncan, in  his 
treaiae  on  hot  bquors,  suspected  that  the  virtues  attributed 
to  lea  wcie  merely  to  encourage  the  importation. 

Maav  virulent  oamphleli  were  published  against  the 
we  of  lUs  shrub,  irom  various  motives.  In  1670  a  Dutch 
writer  lays  it  was  ridiculed  in  Holland  under  the  name  of 
hay-wam.    *  Tha  nrovms  of  this  famous  olant.'  savs 


I  progress  of  this  (amous  plant.'  says 
ber,  *  has  been  something  like  the  pro- 
ma  of  truth  ;  suspected  at  firit,  thouj(^  very  pahitable  to 
those  who  had  courage  to  taste  it ;  resisted  as  it  encroach- 
ed; abuied  as  its  popularity  seemed  to  spread ;  and  es- 
tabliriiing  its  triumph  at  last,  in  cheering  the  whole  land 
fion  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  only  by  the  slow  and  re- 
mtlaidiOTts  of  lime  and  iu  own  virtues.'* 

The  hiaovT  of  the  Tea-shrub,  written  by  Dr  Letlsom, 
ii  aaallj  leftrred  to  on  this  subject ;  I  consider  it  little 
nore  than  a  placiarinm  on  Dr  Short's  learned  and  curious 
diacnaiioo  on  Tea,  1790, 4to.  Lettsom  has  superadded 
the  Mieaa  triffing  of  bis  moral  and  medical  advice. 

These  now  comnoon  beverages  are  all  of  recent  origin 
■  E«ope;  neither  the  ancients  nor  those  of  the  middle 
ifM  tsfted  of  thb  huury.  The  first  accounts  we  find  of 
the  B»  of  tha  shrub  are  the  casual  notices  of  travellers, 
who  teem  to  have  tasted  it,  aiMi  sometimes  not  to  have 
hked  it :  a  Ros«an  Ambassador,  in  1639,  who  resided  at 
the  Coon  of  the  Mogul,  declined  accepting  a  large  present 
of  tea  for  the  Csar,  *  as  it  would  only  incumber  him  with  a 
eosMBodiiy  far  which  he  had  no  use.  The  appearance  of 
*  a  bbek  water*  and  an  acrid  taste  seems  not  to  have  ro- 
cooMnded  it  to  the  German  Olearhis  in  168S.  Dr  Short 
hurceordcd  an  anecdote  of  a  stratagem  of  the  Dutch  in 
their  second  voyage  to  China,  bjf  which  they  at  first  ob- 
lUMd  their  tea  without  disbursing  money ;  they  carried 
ftoB  hooM  great  store  of  dried  sace,  and  bartered  it  with 
the  Chisese  for  tea ;  and  received  three  or  four  pounds  of 
tn  for  one  of  sage :  but  at  length  the  Dutch  could  notez- 
poitniffdenl  quantity  of  sage  to  supply  their  demand, 
i^ia  bet,  however,  proves  how  deeply  the  imagination  is 
eoMarsed  with  our  palate,  for  the  Chmese,  affected  by  the 
cio6e  Dovehy,  considered  our  sage  to  be  more  precious 
Ihm  their  tea. 

The  fim  introduction  of  tea  mto  Europe  is  not  asoer- 
tiiacd;  according  to  the  common  accounu,  it  came  into 
EsfUnd  (ram  Holland,  m  1666,  when  Lord  Arlington  and 
Lord  Ossory  brought  over  a  small  quantity ;  the  custom 
•f  drishiag  tea  became  fashionable,  and  a  pound  weisht 
•bU  then  for  sixty  shillincs.  This  account,  however,  is  bv 
•0  aeans  satis&ctory.  I  have  heard  of  Oliver  Cromwell^ 
>ea^  IB  the  poosessiua  of  a  collecior,  and  this  will  de> 
nay*  the  chronolofy  of  those  writers  who  are  perpetually 
Mpyiaf  the  nsearehea  of  others,  without  confirming  or 
«»ractagtbem. 

Aisdst  the  rival  eootests  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
EMI-hfia  Companies,  the  honour  of  introducing  its  use 
■oB«lrape  may  he  claimed  by  both.    Dr  Short  ooBJee- 
*  Bdlnbaq^  BMrlsw,  1616,  v.  in 


lures  that  tea  saight  have  been  known  in  England  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  James  I,  for  the  first  fleet  set  out  in 
1600;  but,  had  the  use  of  this  shrub  been  known,  the  n»> 
velty  had  been  chronicled  among  our  dramatic  writerS| 
whose  works  are  the  annals  of  our  prevalent  tastes  and 
humours.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  oiv  East^India 
Company  should  not  have  discovered  the  use  of  this  shrub 
in  iheir  early  adventures ;  yet  it  certainly  was  not  knowii 
in  England  so  late  as  in  1641,  for  in  a  scarce  *  Treatise  of 
Warm  Beer,'  where  the  title  indicates  the  author's  design 
to  recommend  hot  in  preference  to  cold  drinks,  he  refers 
to  tea  onlv  by  quoting  the  Jesuit  MaiTei's  account,  that 
( they  of  6hioa  do  for  the  most  part  drink  the  strained  li- 
quor of  an  herb  called  Cha,  hot.^  The  word  Ckia  is  the 
Portuguese  term  for  tea  reUined  to  this  day,  which  ther 
borrowed  from  the  Japanese;  while  our  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese  made  us  no  doubt  adopt  their  term  Thtk,  now 

grevalent  throughout  Europe,  with  the  exception  tf  iho 
ortufiuese.  The  Chinese  origin  is  still  preserved  in  the 
term  llsftsn,  tea  which  oocaes  from  the  country  of  VemM; 
and  that  of  ^yson  was  the  name  of  the  most  considerable 
Chinese  then  concerned  in  the  trade. 

The  best  account  of  the  early  use,  and  the  pricesof  tea 
in  England,  appears  in  the  hand-bill  of  one  who  may  be 
called  our  first  TeO'Siolcer.  This  curious  hand-bill  heart 
no  dale,  but  as  Hanway  ascertained  that  the  price  was 
sixty  shillings  in  1660,  this  b'dl  must  have  been  dispersed 
about  that  period. 

Thomas  Garway  in  Exchange-alley,  tobaoooowt  and 
cofiee-man,  was  the  first  who  sold  snd  retailed  tea,  re^ 
commending  it  for  the  cure  of  all  disorders.  The  fidlow. 
ing  shop-bill  is  more  curious  than  any  historical  account 
we  have. 

•  Tea  in  England  hath  been  sold  in  the  leaf  for  mx 
pounds,  and  sometimes /or  ten  poAds  the  pound  weight, 
snd  in  respect  of  its  former  scarceness  and  deamess  it 
hath  been  only  used  as  a  regalia  in  high  treatments  and 
entertainments,  and  presenu  made  thereof  to  princes  and 
grandees  till  the  year  1667.  The  sHid  Garwav  did  pur- 
chase a  quantity  thereof,  and  first  publiciv  sold  the  said 
tea  in  leaf  or  (brink,  made  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  most  hnowing  merchants  into  those  Eastern  countries. 
On  the  knowledge  of  the  said  Garway'^  continued  care  and 
industry  in  obtaining  the  best  tea,  and  making  drink  there- 
of, very  many  noblemen,  physicians,  merchants,  Itc,  have 
ever  since  sent  to  him  for  the  said  leaf,  and  daily  resort  to 
his  house  tp  drink  the  drink  thereof.  He  sells  tea  from 
16«  to  fiOf  a  pound.'  ... 

Probably,  tea  was  not  m  general  use  domestically  so 
late  as  in  1687 ;  for  in  the  diary  of  Henry,  Eari  of  Claren- 
don, he  registers  that  'Pere  Couplet  supped  with  me,  and 
after  stipper  we  had  tea,  which  he  sakl  was  really  as  good 
as  any  he  had  drank  in  China.'  Had  his  lordship  bee« 
in  the  general  habit  of  drinking  tea,  he  had  not,  probably, 
made  it  a  subject  for  his  diary. 

While  the  honour  of  introducing  tea  may  be  disputed 
between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  that  of  coffee  remains 
between  the  English  and  the  French.    Tet  an  lulian  m- 

t  ended  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  honour ;  that  admira- 
ble traveller  Pietro  della  Valle,  writing  from  Constantino- 


pie,  1615,  to  a  Roman,  his  fettow-cotintryman,  informing 
him,  that  he  shouM  teach  Ejurope  in  what  manner  the 
Turks  took  what  he  calU  *  CoAnd,'  or  as  the  word  is  writ- 
ten  in  an  Arabic  and  English  pamphlet,  printed  at  Oxford 
1560,  oii  <  the  nature  of  the  drink  Kauh  or  Coffee.'  As 
this  celebrated  traveller  lived  in  165S,  it  may  excite  sur- 
prise that  the  first  cup  of  coffee  was  not  drank  at  Rome : 
this  remains  for  the  discovery  of  some  member  of  the 
*  Arcadian  Society.'  Our  own  Purehas,  at  the  time  that 
Valle  wrote,  was  also « a  Pilgrim,'  and  well  knew  what 
was  «  CqiTa,*  ^Hieh  *  they  drank  as  hot  as  they  can  endure 
it ;  it  is  as  bbick  as  soot,  and  tastes  not  much  unUke  it , 
good  they  say  for  digestion  and  mirth.' 

It  appears  by  Le  Grand's  *  Tie  priv6e  des  Francois,' 
that  the  celebrated  Thevenot.  in  1668,  gave  eofiee  after 
dinner  ;  but  it  was  considered  as  the  whim  of  a  traveller ; 
neither  the  thing  itself,  nor  its  appearance,  was  mriting :  it 
was  probably  attributed  by  the  gay  to  the  humour  of  a  vain 
philosophical  traveller.  But  ten  years  afterwards  a  Turkish 
ambassador  at  Paris  made  the  beverage  hichlv  fashionable. 
The  elegance  of  the  equipage  recommended  k  to  the  eye 
and  charmed  the  women:  the  brilliant  porcelsin  cups,  is 
which  it  was  poured  ;  the  napkins  fringed  wiih  gokl,  and 
the  Turkish  slaves  on  their  knees  presenting  it  to  the  te; 
diet,  sealed  on  the  ground  on  eushions  turned  the  heads  d 
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the  Parimui  dames.  This  elegant  introduction  made  the 
exotic  Weveraffe  a  eubject  of  conTertation,  end  in  1672,  an 
Armenian  at  Paria  at  the  fair-time  opened  a  coffee-house. 
But  the  custom  still  prevailed  to  tell  beer  and  wine,  and  to 
■moke  and  mix  with  indifferent  company  in  their  first  im- 
perfect coffee  houses.  A  Florentine,  one  Procope,  celebrate 
m  his  day  as  the  arbiter  of  taste  m  this  department,  in- 
structed bj  the  error  of  the  Armenian,  invented  a  superior 
establishment,  and  introduced  ices:  he  embellished  his 
apartment,  and  those  who  had  avoided  the  offensive  cof- 
fee-houiei,  repaired  to  Procope's;  where  lilerarv  men, 
artists,  and  wits  resorted,  to  inhale  the  fresh  and  fragrant 
steam.  Le  Grand  says,  that  this  establishment  holds  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  literary  hutory  of  the  times.  It 
was  at  the  coffee-house  of  Du  Laurent  that  Sfurin,  La 
Motte,  Danchet,  Boindin,  Rouyeau,  Ice,  met;  but  the 
mild  steams  of  the  aromatic  berry  could  not  mollifj^  the 
acerbity  of  so  many  rivals,  and  the  witty  malignity  of 
Rousseau  gave  birth  to  those  famous  couplets  on  all  the 
eoffee<.drinkers,  which  occasioned  his  misfortune  and  his 


They  drank  pure  nectar  "as  the  Qods  drink  laob 
SObfim'd  with  rich  Canary— «ay  shall  tnca 


Such  i«  the  history  of  the  first  use  of  coffee  and  its 
houses  at  Paris.  We,  however,  had  the  use  before  even 
the  time  of  Thevenot ;  for  an  Enelbh  Turkish  merchant 
brought  a  Greek  servant  in  165f ,  who,  knowing  how  to 
roast  and  make  it,  opened  a  house  to  sell  it  publicly. 
I  have  also  discovered  his  hand-bill,  in  which  he  sets 
forth, 

*  The  vertue  of  the  coffee-drink,  first  publiouely  made  end 
sold  in  England,  by  Paw^ua  Rosee,  in  St  Michael's  Alley, 
Comhill,  at  the  sign  of  his  own  head.' 

For  about  twenty  vears  after  the  introduction  of  coffee 
in  this  kingdom,  we  find  a  continued  series  of  invectives 
against  its  sdofttion,  both  iii  medicinal  and  domestic  views. 
The  use  of  coffee,  ii^eed  seems  to  have  excitpd  more  no. 
tice,  and  to  have  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  manners  cf 
the  people,  than  that  of  tea.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
more  universally  used,  as  it  still  is  on  the  Continent;  and 
its  use  is  connected  with  a  resort  for  the  idle  and  the 
curious :  the  history  of  coffee-houses  is  often  that  of  the 
manners,  the  morals,  and  the  politics,  of  a  people.  Even 
m  its  native  country,  the  government  discovered  that  ex- 
traordinary fact,  and  the  use  of  the  Arabian  berry  was 
more  than  once  forbidden  where  it  grows ;  for  Ellis,  in  his 
(  History  of  Coffee,'  1774,  refers  to  an  Arabian  MS.  in  the 
King  of  France's  library,  which  shows  that  coffee-houses 
in  Asia  were  sometimes  suppressed.  The  same  fate  hap- 
pened on  its  introduction  into  England. 

Among  a  number  of  poetical  satires  against  the  use  of 
coffee,  I  find  a  curious  exhibition,  according  to  the  exag- 
gerated notions  of  that  dav,  in  *  A  cup  of  Coffee,  or  Coffeo 
m  its  colours,'  1663.    The  writer,  like  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries, woqders  at  the  odd  taste  which  ooukl  mako 
Coffee  a  substitute  for  Canary . 
<  For  men  and  Christians  to  turn  Turks^  and  think 
To  excuse  the  crime,  because  'tis  in  their  drink ! 
Pure  English  apes !  ye  may,  for  ought  I  know^ 
Would  it  but  mode— learn  to  eat  spiders  too.* 
Should  any  of  your  grandsires'  shosts  appear 
In  your  wax-candle  circles,  and  out  hear 
The  namo  of  coffee  so  much  called  upon ; 
Then  see  it  drank  like  scalding  Phlegethon , 
Would  they  not  startle,  think  ye,  all  asreed 
'Twas  conjuration  both  in  word  and  deed ; 
Or  Cataline's  conspirators,  as  they  stood 
Sealing  their  oaths  in  draughts  of  blackest  Mood  7 
The  merriest  ghost  of  all  your  sires  would  say. 
Your  wine's  much  worse  since  his  last  yesterday. 
He'd  wonder  how  the  club  had  given  a  nop 
(yer  tavern-bars  into  a  farrier's  shop, 
Where  he'd  suppose,  both  by  the  smoke  and  stench, 
Bach  man  a  horse,  and  each  horse  at  kis  drenci). 

Sure  you're  no  poets,  nor  their  friends,  for  now, ' 
Should  Jonson^s  strenumis  spirit,  or  the  rare 
Bcanmont  and  Fletchei's  in  your  rounds  appear, 
They  wouM  not  find  ths  sir  perfumed  with  one 
Castilian  drop,  nor  dew  of  Helicon ; 
When  they  but  men  would  speak  as  the  Gods  do, 

*  This  winy  post  was  not  wkhout  a  deme  of  preselenee ; 
Iks  luxury  of  eating  spklers  has  never  Indeed  become  *  mo- 
dish,' but  Mons.  Lalande,  the  French  astronomer,  and  one 
«r  two  humble  Imkators  of  the  modern  philosopher,  have 
ahown  this  triumph  ovet  vulgar  prejudices,  and  wars  Eiilcuras 
iTchlsammik 


These  less  than  coffee's  self,  these  ccffe< 
These  sons  of  nothing,  that  can  hardly  mako 
Their  broth,  for  laughing  how  the  jest  does  tahn; 
Yet  grin,  and  give  ye  for  the  vine's  pure  blood 
A  loathsome  potion,  not  yet  understood. 
Syrup  of  soot,  or  essence  of  old  shoes, 
Dasht  with  diuroals  and  the  books  of  news.' 
Other  complaints  arose  frtmi  the  mixturo  of  the  €      .     , 
in  the  first  coffee-houses.  In  *  A  broad-side  agaiiistCaSeaiB 
or  the  marriage  of  the  Turk,'  167S,  the  writer  indicatsw  Ite 
growth  of  the  fashion : 

*  Confusion  huddles  all  into  one  scene, 
Like  Noah's  ark,  the  clean  and  the  undean; 
For  now,  alas!  the  drench  has  endit  got, 
And  he's  no  gentleman  who  drinks  it  not. 
That  such  a  dwarf  should  rise  to  such  a  statoro ! 
But  curtom  is  but  a  romovc  from  naturo.' 
In  <  The  Women's  petition  against  Coffee,'  16t4,  they 
complained  that  *  it  made  men  as  unfruitfiil  as  the  dcsuiia 
whence  that  unhappy  berry  is  said  to  be  brought :  thai 
the  offspring  of  our  mighty  ancestora  wouM  dwindle  ioto 
a  succession  of  apes  and  pigmies:  and  on  a  dome^tie 
message,  a  husband  would  stop  by  the  way  to  drink  a 
couple  of  cups  of  coffee.'    It  was  now  sold  m  conveniem 
penny-worths ;  for  in  another  poem  in  praise  of  a  oofle«- 
house,  for  the  variety  of  information  obtained  thero,  it  b 
called  *  a  penny  university ! 

Amidst  these  contests  oT  popalar  prejudices,  between 
the  lovrrs  of  forsaken  Canary,  and  the  terrors  of  our  fe- 
males at  the  barrenness  of  an  Arabian  desert,  which  lasted 
for  twenty  years,  at  length  the  custom  was  univeivallT 
established  ;  nor  were  there  wanimg  some  reflecting  maids 
desirous  of  introducing  the  use  of  this  lk{nid  mmong  iho 
labouring  classes  of  society,  to  wean  them  from  s<raoe 
liquora.  Howel,  in  noticme  that  curious  philosophical 
traveller.  Sir  Henry  Blount's  *  Organon  Salutis,'  1S59, 
observed  that  *  this  coffa-drink  hath  caused  a  great  sobriety 
among  all  nationa  :  formerly  apprentices,  clerks,  &c 
used  to  take  their  morning  drausbts  in  ale,  beer,  or  wine, 
which  often  made  them  unfit  for  business.  Now  they 
play  the  good-fellows  in  this  wakeful  and  civil  drink.  The 
%vorthy  gentleman  Sir  James  Muddiford,  who  introduced 
the  practice  hereof  first  in  London,  deserves  much  reepecT 
of  the  whole  nation.'  Here  it  appears,  what  is  most  proba- 
ble, that  the  use  of  this  berry  was  introduced  by  other  Turk- 
ish merohants,  besides  Edwards  and  his  servant  Pasaua. 
But  the  custom  of  drinking  coffee  among  Che  labouring  ciai^ 
ses  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted ;  and  when  it  was  receatir 
^  even  the  cheapest  beverage,  the  popular  prejudices  prera^ 
ed  against  it,  and  run  m  favour  of  tea.  The  contraiy 
practice  prevails  on  the  continent,  where  beggars  are 
viewed  making  their  coffee  in  the  street.  I  remember 
seeing  the  large  body  of  shipwrights  at  Helvoetsluys  sum- 
moned by  a  bell,  to  take  their  regular  refreshment  of  oofr 
fee ;  ana  the  fleets  of  Holland  were  not  then  built  by  arass 
less  robust  than  the  fleets  of  Britain. 

Tho  frequenting  of  coffee  houses  is  a  custom  which  has 
declined  within  our  recollection^  since  institutions  of  a 
hij{her  character,  and  society  itself,  has  so  much  improved 
within  late  years.  These  were,  however,  the  common 
assemblies  of  all  classes  of  society.  The  mercantile  man, 
the  man  of  letiere,  and  the  man  of  fashion,  had  their  ap- 
propriate coffee  houses.  The  Tatler  dates  from  either  to 
convey  a  character  of  hu  subject.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  1676,  a  pvodamation  for  some  time  shut  them  all  op, 
having  become  the  rendezvous  of  the  politicians  of  thai 
day.  Roger  North  has  given,  in  his  Efxamen,  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  bold  stroke ;  it  was  not  done  without  soaaa 
apparent  respect  to  the  British  Constitutioii,  the  eoort  al^ 
fecting  not  to  act  against  law,  for  the  judges  were  sum* 
moned  to  a  consultation,  when,  it  seems,  the  five  who  met 
dkl  not  agree  in  opinion.    But  a  decisma  was  cmitiifed 


that  *  the  retailing  of  coffee  and  tea  might  be  an 
seditioB, 


trade ;  but  as  it  was  said  to  nonrish  seditkm,  spread  Bes, 
and  scandalise  great  men,  it  might  also  be  a  commw  mi»- 
sanoe.'  A  general  discontent,  m  eonaequenee,  as  North 
aeknowladges,  took  place,  and  embotdened  the  merchanH 
and  retailers  of  ooffee  and  tea  to  petitioa ;  and  pfrmisiinii 
was  soon  granted  to  open  the  houses  to  a  oeftain  period, 
wider  a  severe  admonition,  that  the  masters  should  prevent 
all  seandahMis  papeis,  books,  and  Kbeb  from  bekif  read 
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I  reportt  agaiait  the  govenunent.  It  nniit  be  con- 
,  lil  this  miist  hare  Treqaentlj  pazsled  the  coffee 
noma  Blaster  to  deode  what  was  acandaloua,  what 
book  wu  fit  10  be  Hoensed  to  be  read,  and  what  political 
Dteliigeiiee  night  be  allowed  to  be  communicatea.  The 
ibjod  of  the  goferament  was,  probably,  to  iniimtdate, 
nthwthao  to  persecute,  at  that  momeiit.' 

OKwolate  the  Spaniards  brought  from  Mexico  where, 
k  «u  deooBunated  CShseeallitfi ;  it  was  a  coarse  mixture 
of  graesd  cacao  and  Imtian  com  with  rocoa ;  but  the  Spa- 
nivd*,  Bbng  iu  noorishfiient,  improved  it  into  a  richer 
compoiiBd,  with  sugar,  vanilla,  and  other  aromatics.  The 
insMidente  use  df  chocolate,  in  the  sereoteenth  century, 
wiseoondered  as  so  violent  an  inllamer  of  the  passions, 
iltat  Jois.  Fran.  Ranch  published  a  treatise  against  it, 
ind  nhntd  the  necessity  of  foibidding  the  moiiAt  todrink 
it;  lad  adds,  that  if  such  an  interdiction  had  existed,  the 
•raadai  with  which  that  holy  order  had  been  branded 
mifbi  hate  proved  more  groundless.  This  Difpmiatio 
m6e^^i0Ut»e^  dt  am  et  esmtortit,  ntc-nm  de  ^A,  Vi- 
eooa,  16S4,  is  a  rars  acts  among  collectors.  This  attack 
CB  the  Biooks,  as  well  as  on  chocolate,  is  said  to  be  ihe 
evae  of  iu  scarcity ;  for  we  are  told  that  they  were  so 
dtli«eoi  in  rappressmg  this  treatise,  that  it  is  supposed  not 
a  doioQ  copies  exist.  We  had  chocolate  houses  in  Loo- 
d<m  loo^  a^r  coffee  houses ;  they  seemed  to  hhve  associ- 
alrd  wmeihing  more  elegant  and  refined  in  their  new  term 
»heo  the  other  had  beccmie  comnKMi.  Roger  North  thus 
invnghi  against  them :  *  The  use  of  coffee  houses  seems 
nucfa  improved  by  a  new  invention,  called  chocolate  houses, 
^  the  benefit  of  rooks  and  cullies  of  quality,  where  gaming 
»  added  lo  ail  the  rest,  and  ihe  summons  of  W  — 
leUom  &ib ;  as  if  the  devil  had  erected  a  new  University, 
aad  ihoM  were  the  colleges  of  its  professors,  as  well  as 
Bis  sciraoii  of  discipline.'  Roger  North,  a  high  tory,  and 
attofoej  general  to  James  II,  observed  however,  that  these 
rendezvoMi  were  often  not  entirely  composed  of  those  *  fiic* 
two*  gentry  he  so  much  dreaded  ;'  for  he  says,  *  This  way 
ol  paoiof  inne  might  have  been  stopped  at  first  before 
V^e  had  possessed  themselves  of  some  convenience 
irooi  then  ot  meeting  for  short  despatches,  and  passing 
etennei  with  small  expenses.'  And  old  Aubroy,  the 
nail  Boswtll  of  his  day,  attributes  his  general  acquaint. 
^^ice  to  •  the  modem  advantage  -of  coflTee  houses  in  this 
peat  citT,  before  which  men  knew  not  bow  to  be  acquainted 
nil  with  their  own  relations,  and  societies :'  a  curious 
■UleiMBt,  which  proves  the  moral  connexion  with  soci- 
ety of  all  sedentary  recreations  which  induce  the  herchng 

CBAKLSS  TRB  mttT's   LOTS  Or  TBS   nWB  ABTS. 

Herbert,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Charles  I,  during  the 
'^L  ?^^  ^*^  king's  life,  mentions,  *  a  diamond  seal 
^  the  Vaig*!  arms  engraved  qa  \U  The  history  of  this 
diaiBond  seal'  is  remarkable ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
lowered  by  the  conjectural  sagacity  of  Warbiirton,  who 
B^exrrosedliis  favourite  t^ent  with  greater  felicity. 
fn*  curious  passage  I  transcribe  may  be  found  in  a  manu- 
•crmi  letter  to  Dr  Birch. 

'IT you  have  read  Herbert's  account  of  the  last  days  of 
^nes  the  First's  life,  you  must  remember  he  tells  a  story 
"idUmond  seal,  with  the  arms  of  England  cut  into  it. 
Th«  Kinc  Charles  ordered  to  be  given,  I  think,  to  the 
!*»<»•  I  suppose  you  don't  know  what  became  of  this 
*««I,  bm  would  be  surprised  lo  find  it  afterwards  in  the 
V«»rt  of  Perm.  Yet  there  Tavemier  certainly  carried 
Mw  oTered  it  to  sale,  as  I  cerUinly  collect  from  these 
•«««  of  vol.  I,  p.  Ml.  "  Me  soitvenant  de  ce  qui  etoit 
un^so  Chevalier  de  Rsville,"  Itc.  He  tells  us  he  told 
»o  Pnme  Minister  what  was  engraved  on  the  diaaiond 
*M  fte  arms  of  a  Prince  of  Europe,  but,  says  he,  I  would 
5*  af.?*"  particular,  remenbenng  the  case  of  Reville. 
KeriBe'i  ease  was  this ;  he  came  to  seek  employment 
^<r  the  Sophy,  who  asked  him  *«  whero  be  had  served  f 
Heokl,  "iafingtaad  under  Charles  I,  and  that  he  was 
•«^a  m  his  guwds."—'*  Why  dki  you  leave  his  ser- 
^^  "fU  mtM  mofdered  by  cruel  rebels."— *•  And 
^whfdyenthe  iaaimdeace,'' says  the  Gkohy,  "tosuiw 


7*h*r  AndsodiagrMsedbiBB.  Nowtaveraierwas 
^MifkehadsakltheanM  of  Englaod  had  been  on 
J|«  Ki^  that  th^  w«dd  have  oeawM»!^  the  inq^ 
rJ^J^'  Too  wil  ask  how Tavsmicrgottlns Waif 
i^puou,  that  tlw  priiwe,  in  his  necessities,  soM  it  to 
faftnaer,  who  was  at  Paris  when  the  Bngfish  court  was 
*««.   What  nnuls  ••  reoottcet  Heii|wtfs  aeeoM  ca 


reading  this,  was  the  singularity  of  an  impress  cut  on  lb* 
diamond,  which  Tavemier  represents  as  a  most  extraordn 
nary  rarity.  Charles  I  was  a  great  virtuoso,  and  delighted 
particularly  in  sculpture  and  painting.' 

This  is  an  instance  of  conjectural  evidence  where  a  hi^ 
torical  lact  seems  esublished  on  no  other  authority  than 
the  ingenuity  of  a  student,  exercised  in  his  library  on  a 
private  and  secret  event  a  century  after  it  had  occurred. 
The  diamond  seal  of  Charles  I,  may,  probably^  be  yet 
discovered  in  the  treasures  of  the  Persian  Sovereign. 

Warburton,  who  had  ranged  with  keen  delisht  throogh 
the  age  of  Charles  I,  the  noblest  and  the  most  humiliating 
in  our  own  history,  ami  in  that  of  the  worM  perpetually 
instructive,  has  justly  observed  the  king's  passion  lor  iKe 
fine  arts.  It  was  indeed  8uch,that  had  the  reign  of  Charles 
I,  proved  prosperous,  that  sovereign  about  1640  would 
have  anticipated  those  tastes,  and  even  that  enthtisiasm, 
which  are  still  almost  foreign  to  the  nation. 

The  mind  of  Charles  1  was  moulded  by  the  Gracaa. 
His  favourite  Buckintjhani  was  probably  a  greater  favour- 
ite, for  those  congenial  tastes,  and  the  frequent  exbtbitioa 
of  those  splendid  masks  and  entertainments,  which  com- 
bined all  the  picture  of  ballet  dances,  with  the  voice  ol 
music ;  the  charms  of  the  verse  of  Jonson,  the  scenie 
machinery  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  variety  of  fanciful  de- 
vices of  Gcrbier,  the  duke*s  architect,  the  bosom  friend 
of  Rubens.  There  was  a  costly  magnificence  in  the/elet 
at  York  Hyuse,  the  residence  of  Buckingham,  of  which 
few  but  curious  researchers  are  aware :  they  eclipsed  the 
splendour  of  the  French  Court ;  for  Bassompiere,  in  one 
of  his  despatches,  declares  he  had  never  witnessed  a  sim* 
ilar  magnificence.  He  describes  the  vaulted  apartments, 
the  ballets  at  supper,  which  were  proceeding  between  the 
services,  with  various  representations,  theatrical  changes, 
and  those  of  the  tables,  and  the  music  ;  the  duke's  own 
contrivance,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  pressure,  by 
having  a  turning  door  made  like  that  of  the  monasteries, 
which  admitted  only  one  person  at  a  time.  The  following 
extract  from  a  manuscrmt  letter  of  the  times  conveys  a 
lively  account  of  one  of  these  fettt, 

*  Last  Sunday  at  nisht,  the  duke's  grace  entertained 
their  majeoiies  and  Ihe  French  ambassador  at  York  House, 
with  great  feasting  and  show,  where  all  thmgs  came  down 
in  ck>tid8 ;  amongst  which,  one  rare  device  was  a  represeit- 
tation  of  the  FVench  king  and  the  two  queens  with  their 
chiefest  attendants,  and  so  to  the  life,  that  the  queens 
majesty  could  name  them.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  tno 
morning  before  ihev  parted,  and  then  the  king  and  queen,' 
together  with  the  French  ambassador^  lodged  there.  Some 
estimate  this  entertainment  at  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.* 
At  another  time,  *  The  king  and  queen  wcro  entertained  at 
supper,  at  Gerbier,  the  duke's  painter's  house,  which  couM 
not  stand  him  in  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.'  Sir  Sy- 
monds  D'Ewes  mentions  banquets  at  50W.  The  fullest 
account  I  have  found  of  one  of  these  entertainments, 
which  at  once  show  the  curiosity  of  the  scenical  machine- 
ry, and  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  the  richness  of  the  crims<m 
habits  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  white  dresses  with  white 
heron's  plumes  and  jewelled  head  Wsses,  and  ropes  oi 
pearls  of  the  ladies,  was  in  a  manijsript  letter  of  the 
times,  with  which  I  supplied  Che  editor  of  Jonson,  who  has 
preserved  the  narrative  in  his  memoirs  of  that  poet.t— 
'  Such  were  the  magnificent  entertainments,'  says  Mr. 
Giffbrd,  in  his  introduction  to  Massinger,  *  which,  though 
modern  refinement  may  affect  to  despise  them,  modem 
splendour  never  reached,  even  in  thought.'  That  the  ex- 
penditure was  costly,  proves  that  the  sroater  encourage* 
roent  was  ofierod  to  artists ;  nor  should  Buckingham  oe 
censured,  as  some  will  incline  to,  for  this  lavish  expense ; 
it  was  not  unusual  with  the  great  nobility  then ;  for  the 
literary  Duchess  of  Newcastle  mentions  that  an  enter- 
tainment of  this  sort,  whKh  the  duke  gave  to  Charles  I, 
cost  her  lord  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
ascetic  puritan  wouM  indeed  abhor  these  scenes;  but 
their  malgnificence  was  also  designed  to  infuse  into  the 
natkmal  diaraeter  gentler  feelings  and  more  elegant  tastes. 
They  'charmed  even  those  fiercer  republican  spirits  in 
their  tender  youth :  MiLTon  owes  his  Arcades  and  his 
delightful  Comus  to  a  mask  at  Ludlow  Castle ;  and 
Wbitklockk,  who  was  himself  an  actor  and  manag eri 
in  ( a  splendid  royal  nnsk  of  the  four  Inns  of  courts 
joining  together'  lo  go  to  court  about  Ihe  time  that 
Prynie  published  bis  Histriomastix,  <  to  manifest  the  diisK. 


»  Shwne  M88. 5178,  lensr  887. 
fMrOUfbrd'sr       *     " 
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«ooe  of  thoir  opinioiu  from  Mr.  PrynM*s  new  leamini/ 
— •eeniB,  even  at  a  later  dvy,  when  drawing  up  his  *  Me- 
morials of  the  English  Affairs/ and  occupied  by  gra?er 
concerns,  to  have  dwelt  with  all  the  fondness  of  renunis- 
oence  on  the  stately  shows  and  masks  of  his  more  in- 
nocent age ;  and  has  devoted  ia  a  chrunicle  which  contracts 
many  an  miportant  event  in  a  single  paragraph,  six  folio 
edttmns  to  a  minute  and  very  curious  description  of*  these 
dreams  past,  and  these  vanished  poinps.' 

Charles  toe  First,  indeed,  not  onlv  possessed  a  critical 
tact,  but  extensive  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts  and  the  relics 
of  antiquity.  In  his  flight  m  164S,  the  king  stopped  at  the 
abode  of  the  religious  fiunily  of  the  Farrars  at  Gidding, 
who  had  there  raised  a  singular  monastic  institution  among 
themselves.  One  of  their  favourite  amusements  had  been 
to  form  an  illustrated  Bible,  the  wonder  and  the  talk  of  the 
country.  In  turning  it  over,  the  king  would  tell  his  com* 
nion  the  Pabgrave,  whose  curiosity  in  prints  exceeded 
I  knowled^,  the  various  masters,  and  the  character  of 
weir  invenuoos.  When  Panzani,  a  secret  agent  of  the 
Pope,  was  sent  over  to  England  to  promote  the  Catholic 
ileand  elegant  Gardmal  Barbenni,  called 


panion  I 
nis  knot 


•wiM,  the   subtile  am   ci«xwib  xyarauwi  JEmvHoriui,  vaiieo 

the  protector  of  the  English  at  Rome,  introduced  Panxani 
to  the  king's  favour  by  making  him  appear  an  agent  rather 
forprocunog  him  fine  pictures,  statues,  and  curiosities ; 
ami  the  earnest  inquiries  and  orders  given  by  Charles  I 
prove  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  most  beauuful  existing 
remains  of  ancient  art.  <  The  statues  go  on  prosperously/ 
says  Cardinal  Barberini  in  a  letter  to  Mazarine,  'nor 
■hall  I  hesitate  to  rob  Rome  of  her  most  valuable  oma* 
ments,  if  in  exchange  we  might  be  so  happy  as  to  have 
the  King  of  England's  name  among  those  Princes  who 
submit  to  the  A(x»lolic  See.'  Charles  I  was  particularly 
urgent  to  procure  a  statue  of  Adonis  m  the  Villa  Ludon- 
sia ;  every  effort  was  made  by  the  queen's  confessor.  Fa- 
ther Philips,  and  the  vigilant  Cardinal  at  Rome ;  but  the 
mexorable  Duchess  of  Fiaoo  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  sep- 
arated from  her  rich  collection  of  statues  and  paintings, 
even  for  the  chance  conversion  of  a  whole  kmgdom  of 
heretics.'^ 

This  monarch,  who  possessed  <  four  and  twenty  palaces, 
all  of  them  elegantly  a!nd  completely  furnished,'  and  form- 
ed very  considerable  collecliont.  *  The  value  of  pictures 
had  doubled  in  Europe,  by  the  emulation  between  our 
Charles  and  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  who  was  touched  with 
the  same  elegant  passion.'  When  the  rulers  of  fanaticism 
began  their  reign,  *  all  the  king's  furniture  was  put  to  sale ; 
his  pictures,  disposed  of  at  very  low  prices,  enriched  all 
the  collections  in  Europe :  the  cai toons  when  complete 
were  only  appraised  at  SO(X,  though  the  whole  collection 
of  the  king's  curiosities  were  sold  at  above  B0fiOOl.'\  Home 
adds, '  the  very  library  and  medals  at  St  James's  were 
intended  by  the  generals  to  be  brouy^ht  to  auction,  in  order 
to  pay  the  arrears  of  some  regiments  of  cavalry  ;  but  Sel* 
den,  apprehensive  of  this  loss,  engaged  his  friend  White- 
locke,  then  lord>keeper  of  the  commonwealth,  td  apply  for 
the  office  of  librarian.  This  contrivance  saved  that  valu- 
able collection.'  This  account  is  only  partly  correct :  the 
love  of  books,  which  formed  the  passion  of  tne  two  learned 
scholars  whom  Hume  notices,  fortunately  intervened  to 
save  the  royal  collection  from  the  intended  scattering ; 
but  the  picturei  and  medals  were,  perhaps,  objects  too 
■light  in  the  eyes  of  the  book*leamed;  they  were  resigned 
to  the  singular  fate  of  appraisement.  After  the  Reatora. 
tioQ  very  many  books  were  missing,  but  scarcely  a  third 
part  of  the  medals  remained  i  of  tne  strange  manner  in 
which  these  precious  remains  of  ancient  art  and  history 
were  valued  and  disposed  of,  the  following  account  may 
not  be  read  without  interest. 

In  March  1648,  the  parliament  ordered  eommissiooeiv 
to  be  appointed  to  inventory  the  goods  and  personal  estate 
of  the  late  king,  queen,  and  prince,  and  appraise  them  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  And  in  April  1648^  an  act,  adds 
Whitelocke,  was  committed,  for  inventorying  the  late  king's 
goods^lw.!  '  ' 

This  very  inventory  I  have  examined.'  It  forms  a  mag. 

^  8ee  Oregorio  Panssnl«s  Memohs  of  his  agency  to  Eng- 
■ukL  Tilts  work  long  lay  fn  msnuscripi,  and  was  only  known 
10  us  In  the  Cmhollc  Dodds  Church  History,  fay  partial  ex- 
tracts.  It  was  st  length  iranslsicd  from  the  IuHsd  MS.,  and 
published  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berlngton ;  a  curious  piece  of 
pur  own  secret  history. 

t  Hnme*s  Hiscory  of  England,  Vll,  S48.  His  andiortar  b 
llwParl.Hisl.XIX.88. 

t  Whhslocks«s  M^morlato 


nificent 


folio,  of  near  a 
Km,  ooundinc 
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Jvet^  and  richly  giU,  wA 
ten  in  a  fair  large  hand,  but  with  httle  kaowledjp  of  ifan 
objecte  which  the  inventert  writer  describes.  It  b  oatided 
< An  Inventory  of  the  GooJs,  Jowels,  Plate,ft(C,  bekMnging  to 
King  Charles  I,  sold  by  oider  of  the  Council  of  State,  fnm 
the  vear  1649  to  165S.''  So  that  from  the  dfcaphatMm  oC 
the  king,  a  year  was  aDowed  to  draw  up  tlm  iarotnwyi 
and  the  sale  proceeded  during  three  years. 
From  this  manuscript  catalogue*  to  give  kng  •stcvetn 
sre useless;  it  has  afforded,!  '   '^' 


ded,  howe 
observations.  Every  article  was  appraised,  nothing  wnasaoli 
under  the  affixed  pnce,  but  a  slight  competition  susaeliMsn 
seemed  to  have  raised  the  sum ;  and  when  the  ooaaeil  «f 
stete  could  not  get  the  sum  appmised,  the  goU  and  silver 
was  sent  to  the  Mint ;  and  assuredly  many  fine  wosksofart 
were  valued  by  the  ounce.    The  names  of  the  i 


appear :  they  are  usually  English,  but  probably  wamaj 
the  agente  at  foreign  courte.  The  corns  or  medak 
thrown  promiscuously  into  drawers :  ooe  drawer,  harinc 
twenty-four  medals,  was  valued  at  tt.  lOs;  anoilier  ot 
twenty  at  1/ ;  another  of  twenty-four  at  1/;  and  ooo  drew, 
er,  containing  forty-six  silver  coins  with  the  box,  was  nold 
for  61.  On  the  whole,  medals  seem  not  to  have  beoa  vn^ 
ued  at  much  more  than  a  shilling  a  piece.    The  i 


was  certoinly  uo  antiquary. 
The  king^  curiosities  in  the  Tower  Jewel  houna  gea^ 


rally  fetched  above  the  price  fixed ;  the  toys  of  art 

please  the  unlettered  minds  that  had  no  oooceptkm  of  ■■ 
works. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  made  of  ebony  and  ambar. 
fetched  25^. 

A  fountain  of  silver,  for  perftmied  watera,  artificially 
made  to  play  of  itself,  sold  for  Stt. 

A  chess  board,  said  to  be  Queen  Elisabeth's,  inkid  with 
gold,  silver,  and  pearls,  fSl, 

A  conjuring  drum  from  Lapland,  with  an  ^ii>«if«'  cut 
on  a  piece  of  wood. 

Several  sections  in  silver  of  a  Turidsh  galleiy,  a  Ve- 
netian gondola,  an  Indian  canoe,  and  a  &st  rate  man  «f 
war. 

A  Saxon  king's  mace  used  in  war,  with  a  baU  full  o 
spikes,  and  the  handle  covered  with  gold  plates,  and  enam- 
elled, sold  for  37/,  8«. 

A  gorget  of  massy  goM,  chased  with  the  manner  of  a 
battle,  weighing  thirty-one  ounces,  at  8/,  10s,  per  ounce,  was 
sent  to  the  Mint. 

A  Roman  shield  of  buff  leather,  covered  with  a  plate  of 
gold,  finely  chased  with  a  Gorgon's  head,  set  round  the 
rim  with  rubies,  emeralds,  turquoise  stones,  in  nmnbcr 
137, 182/,  12s. 

The  pictures,  taken  from  Whitehall,  WoMiaor,  Wimble- 
don, Greenwich,  Hampton  Court,  Itc,  exhibit,  in  number, 
an  unparalleled  collection.    By  what  standard  they  were 
valued,  it  would,  perhaps,'  be  aifficult  to  conieeture ;  from 
50/  to  100/;  seems  to  have  been  the  limits  of  the  appraissr's 
taste  and  imagination.    Some  whose  price  is  whisssicaly    ' 
low  msy  have  been  thus  rated,  from  a  political  feeling  re-    I 
speciing  the  portrait  of  the  person  ;  there  are,  however,    i 
in  this  sinnilar  apnrsised  catalogue,  two  pictures,  which 
were  ratea  at,  and  sold  for,  the  remarkable  sons  of  one    I 
and  of  two  thousand  pounds.    The  ooe  was  a  slcepiM    | 
Venus  by  Corregio,  and  the  other  a  Madonna  by  RaphseL    j 
There  was  also  a  picture  by  Julb  Romano,  called  *  His    ' 
sreat  piece  of  ihe'Nativity,'  at  £00/.    <  The  tittle  Mi^ 
donna  and  Christ '  by  Raphael,  at  800/.    *  The  great  V^ 
nus  and  Parde,'  by  Titian,  at  600/.    Theso  seem  to  hsvs 
been  the  only  pictures,  in  this  immense  collectnn,  which 
reached  a  picture's  price.     The  mventoty  vrriier  had, 
probably,  been  instructed  by  the  public  voioe  of  their  vthie ; 
which,  however,  woulSln  the  present  day,  be  considertd 
much  under  a  fourth.    Rubens^  <  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery,' described  as  a  large  picture,  sold  for  20/;  snd  Us 
*  Peace  and  Plenty,  with  many  figure  big  as  the  life,'  far 
100/.    Titian's  picturss  seem  generally  valued  at  lOtf.— 
Venus  dressed  by  the  Graces,  by  Guido,  roachcd  to  tOOL 

The  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  hero  called  <  The  Ads  of  the 
Apostles,'  notwithstanding  their  subject  was  so  rnn|i,iwst 
to  the  popular  feelings,  aim  only  appraised  at  8001,  could 
find  no  purchaser! 

The  following  fuD  lengths  of  celebrated  psrssMgmwmi 
rated  at  these  whimsical  prices : 

Queen  Elvabeth,  ia  her  parUamsat  raboa,  vahNd  IL 
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The  doMB  BwOm-  in  monniiiw  habit,  valued  S(. 

BdciMMa'p  pictwe,  ▼alaed  91,  lOt. 

The  King,  when  a  youth  in  eoats,  valued  S/. 

The  piemre  of  the  Queen,  when  ahe  was  with  dnkl, 
loU  far  five  ihiUingi. 

Kbg  Chariea  m  horaeback,  hj  Sir  Anthony  Tand^o, 
wu  iturebased  by  Sir  Bahhayar  Gerbier,  at  the  appraaed 
wigBflf  MOft 

Tbe  greatert  annw  weru  produead  by  the  tapestry  and 
•ma  haafing*,  which  weru  chiefly  purcfaaaed  for  the  ser- 
TkeartbePMaelor.    Their  amount  exceeds  S0,000r.   I 

At  HaBptdi  Court,  ten  pieces  of  arras  hantiBgi  of 
Abnhan,  camainingni  yards  at  lOf  a  yard,  8Smr. 

Tea  pieds  oT  Juhns  CsMar,  717,  eUs,  at  7i,  fiOlM. 

Oneof  the  doth  of  estates  is  thus  described : 

'Oat  rich  doth  of  estate  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered 
witb  gold,  having  the  arms  of  England  within  a  garter, 
with  as  the  Ibraitnre  suitable  thereunto.  The  state  oontaio- 
isg  tlieie  stones  following :  two  cameos  or  agates,  tfrelve 
erjaolilcs,  twdve  ballases  or  garnets,  ooe  sapphire  sealed 


B  ehmei  of  gold,  one  kmg  pearl  pendant,  and  many  large 
md  mull  pJbIa,  valued  at  60(M,  sold  for  flOU,  lOt,  to  Mr 
(Wver,  4  February,  1640. 

Wu  plun  Mr  Oliver,  in  1M9,  who  we  see  was  ooe  of 
Ike  etfti«r  purchasers,  shertlv  after '  the  Lord  Protector  7* 
All  the  <  doth  of  estate*  and  <  arras  hangings'  were  after- 
«vdi  purchased  for  the  service  #"  the  Protector:  and  ooe 
waj  warn  to  eoojeeture  that  when  Mr  Oliver  purchased 
ihii  *rich  doth  of  esUte,'  it  was  not  without  a  latent  mo- 
tin  oThs  service  to  the  new  owner.* 

There  it  ooe  dremnstance  remaihable  m  the  foeCng  of 
Charles  I  for  the  fine  arts :  it  was  a  pasdon  without  osten- 
taiim  or  egotism ;  for  although  this  monarch  waa  iodined 
himelf  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  a  creating  artist, 
ihe  king  having  handled  the  p«ndl  and  composed  a  poem ; 
yet  he  sever  saflered  his  private  dbpomiioos  to  prevail 
ofer  hii  mora  majestic  duties.  We  do  not  discover  in 
hmorythatCbarlesI  wasapainteraodapoet.  Acddnnt 
and  leerat  bistnrv  oolr  reveal  this  soAening  feature  in  his 
pre  and  kiag-lme  character.  Charles  sought  no  glory 
uom,butady  indulged  his  love  for  art  and  the  artbts. 
There  are  ihiree  maooscripts  on  his  art,  by  Leonardo  de 
Vnd,  m  the  AmbroiTOn  horary,  which  bear  an  inscription 
that  a  Kmg  of  England,  in  1839,  offered  one  thousand 
pmeu  of  gold  for  eadi.  Charles,  too,  suggested  to  the 
two  mat  paiaters  of  his  age,  the  sobieeto  he  considered 
vortiy  of  their  pencila,  and  had  for  nis  *  dosei-oompan- 
ttttf'  thorn  native  poets,  for  which  he  was  censured  m 
'eriltsaes/  and  even  by  Mihoo ! 

CharlM  I,  therefore,  if  ever  he  practised  the  arts  he 
^^  it  amy  be  conjectufod,  was  unpolled  by  the  force 
•f  Us  feelings;  his  worlu  or  his  touches,  however  unshil- 
M,  were  at  least  their  effusions,  eipresiring  the  full  lan- 
P«Ce  of  his  sod.  In  his  imprisonment  at  Carisbrook 
Csstle,  ths  anthor  of  the  *Eikon  Badlike,'  adaced  his 
nvil  won  by  composing  a  poem,  entitled  in  tbe  very  style 
f  this  sMmocable  vohime,  'Majesty  m  Misery,  or  an 
laploralion  to  the  ICng  of  Kmgs  f  and,  like  that  vdome, 
^eoetaim  staaias  Tranght  witb  the  most  tender  and  solenm 
w*ing:  soeh  a  subject,  in  the  hands  of  such  an  author. 
*^  art  Is  produce  poetry,  akhouth  in  the  unpractised 
^  we  any  want  the  versifier.  ATewstansaswilillus- 
^*^  tUi  conception  of  part  of  his  character : 


lof  parte 

'TheftsrNstftvies  that  dodany  trsad 
Yp^  My  grid;  my  gray  discrowned  bend, 
Are  them  that  owe  my  bounty  for  their  bread. 
'With  ay  own  power  my  majesty  they  wound ; 
jnthsk^s  na£e,  the  kmg  >s  Umodrunerown'd ; 
>«^h3idnstd;stioytire<r 


t  palhelie  descriptwn  of  his  ooeen.  •  forced  in  pil- 
10  seek  a  tomb,'  and  <  Qrsat  Britam's  heir  forced 


JPtar  ddd  :he  wespa  ook  Us  mheritanoar 


'Th^  pnaiM  to  Meet  nqr  royal  stem ; 
To  nahe  bm  great,  to  advance  my  diadem ; 
« I  wiO  Srst  fill  down,  and  werslup  them ! 

iil^"^^«>rtMstolsanitheprireofgohl  anddhrer 
2*wt.  hapBoan  by  this  manusenpt  favemory  thai  lbs 
•miioMiH,;fu^p,/„,  and  goM  star,  10s;  so  thai  ihe 


But  for  refiisal  they  devour  my  thrones, 

Distrem  my  duldren,  and  destroy  my  * 

I  foar  they  'II  force  mo  to  naake  nread 
And  implores,  with  a  martyr's  piety,  the  Savioor's  forgifm 
ness  for  those  who  were  more  misled  than  criminal  t 


( Such  as  thou  know'st  do  not  know  what  they  do.'* 
As  a  poet  and  a  painter,  Charles  is  not  popularly  knows, 
but  this  article  was  due,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  tho 
royal  votary's  ardour  and  pure  feeUngs  for  the  fove  of  tho 
FmeArts.t 

THS  SSOKBT  ■ISTOKT  OF  CHASLBS  t,  AVD  MM  qUUI 
HKiraiBTTA. 

The  secret  history  of  Charles  I,  and  hia  queen  Henrietta 
of  France,  opens  a  diflerent  scene  from  the  ooe  exhibited 
in  the  pasdooate  drama  of  our  history. 

The  king  is  accused  of  the  most  spiritless  uxoriouaneti ; 
and  the  chaste  fondness  of  a  husband  is  placed  among  hb 
political  errors.  Even  Hume  conceives  that  his  oueen 
jiredpitated  him  into  hasty  and  imprihvot  counseb,  and 


Biahop  Kennet  had  aHuded  to  *  the  influence  of  a  atatdy 
queen  over  an  affectionate  huaband.'  The  moriouansas 
of  Charles  is  re-echoedby  all  the  writers  of  a  certain  party. 
This  is  an  odium  which  the  king's  enemies  first  threw  out 
to  naake  him  contemptible ;  whUehis  apologists  hnagined 
that,  in  perpetuating  this  accusation,  they  had  discoveredp 
in  a  weakaoM  which  has  at  least  something  amiable,  soma 
palbatioo  for  his  own  pditical  nusoonduct.  The  foctious, 
too,  by  this  asperaion,  promoted  the  alarm  they  spread  'm 
the  nation,  of  the  king's  inclination  to  popery ;  yet.  on  the 
contrary,  Charles  was  then  making  a  determined  stand, 
and  at  length  triumphed  over  a  Cathdic  factioa,  which 
was  niliim  his  queen ;  and  this  at  the  risk  and  menace  of 
a  war  witn  France.  Yet  this  firmnees  too  has  been  do. 
nied  him,  even  by  his  apologist  Home ;  that  historian  on 
his  preconceived  system  imagined,  that  every  action  of 
Charles  I  originated  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  and  that 

.L_  J..I Z I    l:^ 1 I    _^*w    «i:^L^i:^ 


the  duke  pursued  his  peraood  quarrel  with  Rkheliei% 
of the      '  ... 

lliarlesto  dii 
queen. I 


and  taking  advantage  of  these  domestic  quarrels,  had  per 
auaded  Charles  to  dismiM  the  French  attendants  of  the 


There  are,  fortunately,  two  letters  from  Charles  I  to 
Buckingham,  preserved  m  the  state*papersofLord  Hard- 
wicke,  which  aet  this  point  to  rest :  toese  decisively  prove, 
that  the  whole  matter  ori|{inated  with  the  king  hinuieif,  and 
that  Buckingham  had  tried  every  effort  to  persuade  him 
to  the  contrary ;  for  the  king  complains,  that  he  had  been 
too  kmg  overcome  by  his  persuadoos,  but  that  he  was 
now  *rssdved  it  must  he  done,  and  that  shortly  T) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  chahtcter  of  a  queen,  who  m 
imagined  to  have  performed  so  active  a  part  m  our  history, 
scarcely  ever  appears  in  it ;  when  abroad,  and  when  she 
returned  to  England,  in  the  nudst  of  a  winterwetoraa,  bring* 
ing  dl  the  aid  she  couM  to  her  unfortunate  consort,  thoos 
who  witnessed  this  appearance  of  energy  tmajgined  that 
her  character  was  equally  powerful  in  the  cabinet.  Tot 
Henrietu,  after  all,  was  nothing  more  than  a  volatile 
woman ;  one  who  had  never  studwd,  never  reflected,  and 
whom  nature  had  formed  to  be  charming  and  haoghnr,  but 
whose  vivacity  oould  not  retam  even  a  state-eecret  for  an 
hour,  and  whose  talents  were  quite  oppodte  to  those  of 
deep  pditicd  mtrigue. 

Henrietta  viewed  even  the  cfaaracteis  of  great  men  wkh 
all  the  sensations  of  a  woman.  Describing  the  EaH  of 
Strafford  to  a  confidential  friend,  and  having  dMsrved  that 
dwdt  with  far  more  interest  cm 
Bdsome,'  said  she,  <  he  waa 
the  finest  hands  of  any  aami 

*  This  poem  is  omitted  hi  Ihe  great  edWon  of  the  kfaiTs 
works,  pobUshed  after  the  Restoratton  i  and  was  jriven  bf 
Bumef  nrom  a  manuscript  hi  his  *  Memdrs  of  tbe  IHikes  or 
Hamilton ;«  but  k  had  been  pablished  tai  rerrencMefa  •  Ufo 
ofCharieeL' 

t  Tills  article  was  composed  whbom  any  raeelleclion  thm  a 
part  of  the  subject  bad  been  anlidpaied  by  Lord  Orfoid.  in 
the  <  Anecdotes  of  PafaiiJng  In  England,*  many  curious  par* 
tkulara  are  nodced :  the  siory  of  the  kb»g*a  diamond  seal  Md 
reached  hta  tordsblp,  and  Venue  had  a  mutilatad  tmnoeripl  of 
the  Inventory  of  the  klng*s  pictures,  fcc,  dUoovsrod  In  Moorw 
flehls  {  fbr,  among  others,  more  than  thirty  pagee  at  the  be* 
ginning,  relating  to  the  plate  and  Jewele,  were  mlsdnf  .  Tbe 
manuscript  in  the  Harldan  eollectkm  h  perftct  Lord  Orfbil 
has  also  givtfn  an  huerssthig  aneodom  to  show  tbe  kbigfs  dis* 


he  was  a  great  man,  she  dw« 
his  person :  *  Though  not  hai 
agreeable  enough,  and  he  had 


cemmem  in  the  knowledge  of  the  bands  of  the  pslniem 
eonflnm  the  Ikile  anecdote  1  have  reteted  from  the  Fa 
1  Home.  vol.  VI,  n.  SM.  ,    ^ 

j  Lmd  Haniwlek.'^s  sm^papoi^.  n^.^^^^^  (^OOg  le 


tio 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


m  the  world.'  Ludin^  at  Barlington  bay  m  Yoricahire, 
ihe  lodged  on  the  quay ;  the  parliament'a  admiral  barbar. 
•ualy  pointed  his  cannon  at  tne  houee ;  and  eeveral  shot 


•oaly  point 

teaching  it,  her  fayourite,  Jermj 

Ae  ■afel  V  reached  a  cavern  in  the  field8|  bat,  recollecting 

that  she  had  left  a  lap  doc  aaleep  in  ita  bed,  she  flew  back, 


Jermyn  reouested  her  to  fly ; 
I  in  the  fields,  bat,  recollecting 


•ad,  amidst  the  cannon-aliot,  returned  with  this  other  fa. 
irourile.  The  queen  related  this  incident  of  the  lap  dog 
to  her  friend  Madame  Motterille ;  these  ladies  considered 
it  as  a  complete  Roman's  victory.  It  is  in  thfose  memoirs 
we  find,  that  when  Charles  went  down  to  the  house,  to 
seize  on  the  five  leading  members  of  the  opposition,  the 
queen  could  not  retain  her  lively  temper,  ana  impatiently 
babbled  the  plot ;  so  that  one  of  the  ladies  in  attendance 
despatched  a  hasty  noto  to  the  parties,  who,  as  the  king 
entered  the  house,  had  just  time  to  leave  it.  Some  have 
dated  the  ruin  of  hb  cause  to  the  failure  of  that  impolitic 
step,  which  alarmed  everv  one  sealous  for  that  spirit  of 
political  fivedom  which  had  now  grown  up  in  the  commons. 
Incidents  like  these  mark  the  feminine  dispositions  of 
Henrietta.  But  when  at  sea,  in  danger  of  bemg  taken  by 
a  parliamentarian,  the  queen  commanded  the  captain  not 
to  strike,  but  to  prepare  at  the  extremity  to  blow  up  the 
ship,  resisting  the  shrieks  of  her  females  and  domestics ; 
we  perceive  how.  on  every  trying  occasion,  Henrietta 
never  forgot  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV ;  that 
glorious  afRnity  was  inherited  hy  her  with  all  the  sexual 
pride ;  and  hence,  at  times,  that  energy  in  her  actions 
which  was  so  far  above  her  intellectual  capacity. 

And,  indeed,  when  the  awful  events  she  had  witaassed 
were  one  by  one  registered  in  her  melancholy  mind,  the 
sensibility  of  the  woman  subdued  the  natonl  naughtiness 
of  her  character ;  but.  true  woman !  the  feeling  awature 
of  circumstances,  at  the  Restoration  she  resumed  it,  and 
when  the  new  court  of  Charles  II  would  not  endure  her 
obsolete  haughtiness,  the  dowager.oueen  left  it  in  all  the 
full  bittomess  of  her  spirit.  An  hamtual  ckiom.  and  the 
meagemess  of  grief,  during  the  commonweafth  had  changed 


a  ootiotenance  once  the  most  lively,  and  her  eyes,  whose 
dark  and  daszUng  histre  was  ev«n  celebrated,  then  only 
shone  in  tears.    When  she  told  her  physician,  Sir  Theo- 


dore Mayeme,  that  she  found  her  understanding  was  fail- 
ttg  her,  and  seemed  terrified  lest  it  was  approaching  to 
madness,  the  court  physician,  hardly  courtly  to  fallen  ma- 
jesty, replied,  <  Maoam,  fear  not  that ;  for  you  are  already 
mad.'  Henrietu  had  lived  to  contemplate  the  awfiil 
ehanses  of  her  reign,  without  comprehending  than. 

Waller,  in  the  profiision  of  poetical  decoration,  makes 
Henrietta  so  beautiful,  that  her  beauty  would  affect  every 
fover  *more  than  hb  private  loves.'  She  was  'the 
whole  worid's  mistress.'  A  portrait  in  crayons  of  Hen- 
rietta at  Hampton-court  sadly  reduces  all  his  poetry,  for 
the  miraculous  was  only  in  the  fimcy  of  the  court  poet. 
But  there  may  he  some  truth  in  what  he  says  of  the  eyes 
of  Henrietta. 

8uch  eyes  as  vours,  on  Jove  hlmsslf,  had  thfown 
As  bright  and  fierce  a  llghmfaig  as  his  own.* 

And  in  another  poem  there  is  one  characteristie  line 
-^-—  Such  rsdlanl  eyes, 
8uch  lovely  modon,  and  such  sharp  replies.* 
In  a  MS.  letter  of  the  times,  the  writer  describes  the 
^een  as  <  nimble  and  quick,  btodc-eyed,  brown-hairad, 
and  a  brave  lady.'*    In  the  mb,  journal  of  Sir  Symonds 
lyEwes,  who  saw  the  queen  on  her  first  arrival  in  London. 


coM  and  puritanic  as  was  that  antiquary,  he  notices  with 
some  warmth  *  the  features  of  her  face,  which  were  much 
onrivened  by  her  radiant  and  sparkling  black  eye.'f  She 
appears  to  have  possessed  French  vivacity  both  in  her 
■mnners  «nd  her  conversation :  fai  the  history  of  a  queen, 
ju^oeurato  ooneepilon  of  her  person  enters  tor  something. 


ell  mav  be  considered  a»so  many  political  coquetries. 
But  Machtavelian  principles,  and  involved  intrigues,  of 
which  shefvas  been  so  freely  accused,  could  never  have 
•ntered  into  her  chaiaeter.    At  first  she  tried  all  the  fmw 


tile  inveiMions  of  a  woman  to  permiade  the  kii 
Ins  humblest  creature,  and  f 


I  lo  permiade  Ibe  kincthat  abe  was 

I  the  good  people  of  England,  that 

•he  was  quitq  in  love  with  them.  Now  that  wo  know  that  no 

»  deeply  tamted  with  Catkolicbigotry ; 

•  Sloane  »T?g,  4IT«. 

tBMLM88,e« 


and  that,  haughty  as  she  was,  this  prvweas 
most  insulting  superstitions,  inflicted  aajMU 


ipenaaoes  by  her 
very  marriage  with  a  Protestam  |   ' 
tiie  following  new  bets  relating  to  her  first  i 


priests,  for  this  very  marriage  with  a 
tiie  following  new  bets  relating  to  her  first  arrival  in  E^ 
land,  curiously  contrast  with  the  mortified  foefings  shs 
must  have  endured  by  the  violent  suppresskm  of  her  rMl 


We  must  bring  forward  a  remarkable 
documenjt  in  the ISmbassies  of  Marshal 
It  u  nothing  less  than  amost  solenm oblin 
with  the  Pope  and  her  brother,  the  King  of  Fraacoy  to  s 
cato  her  children  as  CatholKs,  and  onfy  to  choaas  CaL 
lies  to  attend  them.  Had  this  been  known  either  to  Charles, 
or  to  the  English  nation  Jienrietta  ooidd  aevar  have  bem 

Smitted  to  ascend  the  Enslish  tiiroM.  The  into  of  both 
'  sons  shows  how  faithfidly  ahe  perfoimed  iImb  treason* 
e  contract.  Thb  piece  of  secret  hiatoiy  opens  ihs 
concealed  cause  of  those  deep  impreasiona  of  tfast  &ii^ 
which  both  monarchs  sucked  m  vrith  their  nilk ;  that  tiw 
umph  of  the  cradle  over  the  grave  which  asoat  men  czp^ 
rience :  Charies  II  died  a  Catholic,  Jamea  II  lived  asoas. 

When  Henrietta  was  on  her  way  to  England,  a  legale 
from  Rome  arrested  her  at  Amiens,  reqniriiig  the  nrinecm 
to  undergo  a  penance,  which  was  to  last  sixteen  days,  for 
marrying  Charles  without  the  papal  dispensation.  The 
queen  stopped  herjoumey,  and  wrote  to  inform  the  k^ 
of  the  occasion.  Charles,  who  was  then  waiting  for  her  st 
Canterbury,  replied,  ih«|  if  Henrietta  dkl  notineianliy  me- 
ceed,  he  would  return  akme  to  London.  Henriettndoebika 
sighed  for  the  Pope  and  the  penance,  but  ahe  net  off  the 
day  she  received  the  king's  letter.  The  kin^,  ekber  ay 
hb  wisdom  or  hb  impatience,  detected  the  aim  of  the  R4^> 
man  pontiff^,  who,  had  he  been  permitted  to  aircst  the 
progress  of  a  Queen  of  England  for  sixteen  dnys  in  ihs 
face  of  all  Europe,  would  thus  have  obtained  a  tadt  i^ 
premacy  over  a  British  Monarch. 

When  the  king  arrived  at  Caaterborr,  allhoa^  not  at 
the  moment  prepared  to  receive  him,  Henrieito  fltv  is 
meet  him,  and  with  all  her  spontaneous  grace  and 
vivacity,  kneeling  at  hb  feet,  she  kissed  hia  hand 


the  king,  bending  over  her,  wrapt  her  in  his  arav,  ntd 
kissed  her  with  many  kisses.  Thb  royal  and  youihU 
pair,  unusual  with  those  of  their  rank,  met  with  the  cagcr^ 
neas  of  lovers,  and  the  first  words  of  Henrietto  wrre  tboa 
of  devotion ;  Sin,  /«  sms  vem»€  en  otpntt  db  tefre  JAi 
jt$U,potpr  itnuaSetteommmuUtiUmuB.*  It  had  bne 
rumoured  that  she  was  of  a  very  short  stature,  bnt,  naeb- 
ing  to  the  king's  shouUer,  hb  eyes  were  cast  doiwn  to  bw 
feet,  seemingnr  observing  whether  she  used  art  to  incrcan 
her  height.  Anticipating  hb  thoughts,  and  playiblly  ihew> 
ing  her  feet,  she  declared,  that  'die  stood  open  her  era 
feet,  for  thus  high  I  am,  and  neither  higher  or  lower.'  AU 
tor  an  hour's  conversation  in  privacy,  HenrieUa  took  ber 
dinner  surrounded  by  the  court;  and  the  kin^,  who  had 
already  dined,  performing  the  office  of  her  carver,  cat  a 
pheasant  and  some  venison.  By  the  side  of  the  qneca 
stood  her  ghostly  confessor,  solemnly  reminding  her  that 
thb  was  the  eve  of  John  the  BantisI,  and  waa  tobe  fovtsa, 
exhorting  her  to  be  caotkiua  that  ahe  aeC  no  acasjaliim 
example  on  her  first  arrival.  But  Charies  and  hb  oeart 
were  now  to  be  gained  over,  as  well  as  John  the  BapuNL 
She  affected  to  eat  very  heartily  of  the  fatbiddca  ■ea^ 
whbh  gave  |reat  comfort,  it  aeems,  to  several  of  her  new 
heretical  subjects  then  premnt ;  hot  we  amy  conceive  ib» 
pangs  of  so  confirmed  a  devotee !    fShe  carried  her  i' 


mulation  so  far,  that  bemg  asked  about  thb  time  wbci 
she  could  abide  a  Hugonott  ahe  replied.  •  Why  not  ;— 
Was  not  my  father  oner    Her  ready  saailea, the  gmeefU 
wave  of  her  hand,  the  many  <  good  signa  of  hope,'  as  a 


contemporary  m  a  manuscript  I 


many  of  the  English  to  believe  that  Henrietto  nuhi 
'Sir  SyuMnde  I/Ewe 


become 


appears  by  his  manuscript  diary,  was  stmck  hy « her  d^ 
portment  to  her  women,  and  her  looka  to  her  aerfaais, 
which  were  so  sweet  and  h«mble!'t  However,  thb  was 
in  the  first  days  of  bar  arrival,  and  theae  <  awvel  and  bom- 
ble  kMka*  wers  not  constant  ones ;  foraeoorlier  at  White- 

*  Ambassades  do  Marechal  de  Baasempkre,  ToL  HI,  48. 

f  Aletterftoml>rMeddostollrMead,nJaa.mk  4117, 
81oane  M88. 

1 8lr  8.  D*Ewe*s  Journal  ef  hb  IHb.  HsiL  M8  fML  ▼# 
have  sssn  our  purltank  amhniary  desoMng  the  psma  efte 
queen  wkh  some  wanath;  but  <  he  cooM  net  abanli  ften 
deep.feiched  dgfas,  to  coooMsr  that  she  wanaad  the  kaewMgt 


ef  ime  religion,*  a  i 


LITERATURE, 


tu 


wntiM  to  a  liriand,  olMerTeg,  that  *  tfa«  queen,  how- 
iiaie  Of  Mature,  jel  b  of  a  pleaiiog  countenance,  if 
L.  -t^-Med,  otherwisB  fuO  of  spirit  and  Tigour,  and 
Mre  Ihan  ordinary  reeolation ;  and  he  addi  aa 
ooe  of  ber  ( frowns.'    The  room  in  which  the 


OKcn  WBfl  at  diaacr  beiw  aomewbat  overheated  with  the 
Btc  lad  eonpany,  <  eke  drove  ue  all 


.     . ,  out  of  the  chamber. 

I  nppoee  none  tat  a  qoeen  could  have  cast  such  a 
mmU*  We  asay  already  detect  the  lair  waxen  owsk 
■daa^  tway  oa  the  leaturea  it  covered,  even  in  one  short 

Bv  Ike  aarriace  ooatract,  Henrietta  was  to  be  allowed 
iboKkold  astablkhaient,  oonpooed  of  her  own  people ; 
ttd  thn  had  bee«  contrived  to  be  not  less  than  a  small 
Freaeb  colunj,  caeeedinf  three  hundred  persons.  It 
eoa^MMMi,  in  fact,  a  Prendi  (action,  and  looks  like  a  covert 
pnj^  of  Eidieliea*a  to  further  his  intrifues  hero,  by  open- 
■{  1  parpctnal  correspondence  with  the  discontented  Catb- 
afan  of Eaglaad.  lBtheinstraetionsofBassompiero,oneof 
da  aBeMd  objects  of  tlM  marriage  is  the  general  good  of 
the  CadMlic  religion,  by  sITordiiig  some  relief  to  those 
Eaglidi  who  professed  it.  If  however,  that  great  aUtes- 
mn  em  entertained  thia  political  design,  the  t implkity 
iB^  pride  of  the  Roman  priesta  here  completely  overturned 
k:  for  ia  their  Mind  seal  they  dared  toeztend  their  domes- 
lie  tnaaay  over  majesty  itaelfl 

The  Preoch  party  had  not  long  resided  hero,  ero  the 
mtorijeafannsi  between  the  two  nations  broke  out.  All 
ifae  Eoiliak  who  wero  not  Gatholica  were  aoon  diamiaaed 
frn  tkeir  attendaaco  on  the  queen,  by  heraeif ;  while 
Chadei  «aa  compelled,  by  the  popular  ciy,  to  forbid  any 
EofMh  Catbolica  to  aenre  the  oueen,  or  to  be  proaent  at 
the  ceiebranon  of  her  maaa.  The  king  waa  even  obliged 
toeoBpby  pourauivants  or  king*a  meaaengera,  to  atanf  at 
*e  door  of  her  chapel  to  aeize  on  any  of  the  Engliah  who 
cBicRd  there,  while  on  these  occaaiona  the  French  would 
*j^  their  aworda  to  defend  these  concealed  Gatholica. 
'  The  qoeen  and  hero*  became  an  odiooa  diatinction  in  the 
ntm.  Such  wero  the  indecent  scenes  exhibited  in  pub. 
he;  tbej  were  not  leas  reserved  in  private.    The  follow. 

Swedota  of  saying  a  grace  before  the  king,  at  hia  own 
e»  la  a  noat  iadecorooa  race  run  between  the  catholic 
r»tud  the  king'a  chaplain,  ia  given  in  a  manuacript  leU 
teroT the  DBMS. 

J  T^  ^  "^  ^^"  *»"*  t«r«ther  in  the  presence'f 
«r  Haekei  (chaplain  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Wilbams)|  be- 
2.  i^  V*^  f'wse,  the  confessor  would  have  prevented 
■^W  thatHacket  shoved  him  away;  whereupon  the 
eoaTeaor  went  to  the  queen's  side,  and  waa  about  to  aay 
gnce  i^aio,  bat  thai  the  king  pulling  the  dishea  unto  him, 
ttddM  earvera  falling  to  their  iMiaineas,  hindered.  When 
■Bier  wu  done,  the  confessor  thought,  atandina  by  the 
^e«,  to  have  been  before  Mr  Hackel,  but  Mr^acket 


HUBfottbe  atart.  The  confessor,  nevertheless,  begins 
5«rtt»u  lood  as  Mr  Hacket,  with  such  a  confusion, 
ZS  1~  r^  >"  re*«  pMwon  aistantly  rose  from  the  table, 
"^_™C  the  (jneen  by  the  hand,  retirwl  into  the  bed- 
ttwhw.l  It  >»  ^^h  diflfcnlty  we  conceive  bow  such  a 
J^  *PJ«ily  ind^creUon  should  have  been  suffered  at 
"^wWe  of  an  English  sovereigd* 
JMue  the  domMtie  accounts  I  have  gleaned  from  Ms. 
wen  of  the  tiBMs ;  but  particulars  of  a  deeper  nature 
?7w diseovered  in  the  answer  of  the  king's  ooondl  to 
*CTMl  Bamompiere,  preserved  in  the  history  of  his  em- 
Hi^;  this  narahal  had  hern  hastily  despatched  as  an  ex- 
22*Tf"***""^^  when  the  French  party  were  dis- 
*»d.  Tbi«  state  document,  rather  a  remonstrance  than 
\  &'  **V?  ^'  *^«  ^"■^l'  househoW  had  formed 
»«flj  repobhc  within  themselves,  combinuig  with  the 
gy  reaalent  ambassador,  and  inciting  the  opposition 
■«oen  m  parliament ;  a  practice  usoal  with  that  mtrig(». 
2«««t,  even  from  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  as  the  origiaa] 
"««  of  the  French  ambassador  of  the  time,  which  wiUba 


Jh2H!5  ^nrt  there  is  a  corhina  pkcare  of  Charlsa 
Sff!!**"  *n*«f  In  the  preaenre.    Tbia  regal  honour,  af 

I  ravhred  in  i«T 
'Nowdkihh 

,^JIih.coart-c.SnS„l^» "*  '^^  "^  '''^ 

JT^.-^ofHwlMboftWsArehbMiopsndLoidKeep. 
« -3  vvtaMtaoae  Mk>,  hot  fuJ  of  cnrfow  -— —     A^t— !- 


■»  4in,llofDaM88. 


to  fUrMaithi  8tt«eviUs,  Oddbsr, 


A  manuscript  letter  of  the 
ests  had  also  made  her  dabble  in  the 
firom   Somereet  house    to  8t 


found  in  the  present  volume,  ampiv  show ;  and  those  of  Lt 
Bodene  in  James  the  Firsra  tim«.,  who  raised  a  French 
party  about  prince  Henry;  and  the  cotreapondenca  el 
Barillon  in  Charles  the  second's  reign  is  fuUyexposed  in 
h»  entire  correspondence  publiabed^  Fox.  The  French 
doaaeatiea  of  tlie  queen  were  engaged  in  lower  intrijraes  ; 
they  lent  their  names  to  hire  bouses  m  the  suburbs  cTLomm 
don,  where,  under  their  protection,  the  English  Catholies 
found  a  secure  retreat  to  hold  their  illegal  assemblies, 
and  where  the  youth  of  both  aexea  were  educated  and 
prepared  to  be  sent  abroad  to  Catholic  seminaries.  But 
the  queen's  priestt,  by  those  well  known  means  wbksh  tha 
Catholic  rebgion  sanctions,  were  drawing  from  the  queen 
the  noinutest  circumstances  which  passed  in  privacy  b^ 
tween  her  and  the  kmg ;  indiaposed  her  mind  towarda  her 
royal  consort,  impreased  on  her  a  contempt  of  the  English 
nation,  and  a  disgust  of  our  cnstoms,  and  particularly,  as 
has  been  usual  with  the  French,  made  her  ne^ect  tha 
English  language,  as  if  thequeoa  of  England  hekl  no  com* 
men  interest  with  the  nation.  They  had  made  her  re- 
sidence a  place  of  security  for  the  persons  and  papers  of 
die  discontented.  Tet  aU  this  was  hardly  more  crenaiva 
than  the  humilaatmg  state  to  which  they  had  reduced  an 
English  queen  by  their  monastic  obedience;  inflicting  the 
most  degradmg  penancea.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  is 
alluded  to  in  our  history.  This  was  a  barefoot  pilgrimage 
to  Tyburn,  where,  one  morning,  under  the  galtows  on 
which  an  manv  Jesuits  had  been  executed  aa  traitors  to 
Elizabeth  and  James  I,  she  knelt  and  prayed  to  them  as 
martyrs  and  samts  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of 
the  catholic  cause.*  An 
mentiooa  that  '  the  priests  1 

dirt  in    a  foul    morning   

James's,  her  Luciferian  confessor  riding  along  by  her  ia 
hia  coach !  They  have  aaade  her  to  go  barefoot,  to  apin, 
and  to  eat  her  meat  oat  irf"  diahes,  to  wait  at  the  table  ol 
aervania,  with  OMny  other  ridkulous  and  absurd  penancea. 
And  if  they  dare  thus  insult  (adds  tha  writer)  over  tha 
daughter,  aiater,  and  wife  of  ao  great  kings,  what  alavery 
would  they  not  make  ua,  the  people,  to  undergo  Tf 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  contract  of  marriage  waa,  that 
the  queen  ahould  have  a  chapel  at  St  Jamea'a  to  be  built 
and  conaecrated  by  her  French  bishop ;  the  priests  became 
very  importunate,  declarhig  that  without  a  chapel  maas 
could  not  be  performed  with  the  aUte  it  ought,  before  the 
queen.  The  king'a  anawer  ia  not  that  of  a  man  mclmed 
to  popery.  *  If  the  queen's  closet,  where  they  now  say 
mass,  is  not  large  enough,  let  them  have  it  m  the  great 
chamber ;  and,  if  the  great  chamber  is  not  wide  enough, 
they  might  use  the  garden  and,  if  the  garden  would  not 
serve  their  turn,  then  was  the  park  the  fittest  place. 

The  French  priests  and  the  whole  party  feeling  them* 
selves  slighted,  and  sometunes  worse  treated,  were  breed- 
ing oonUnual  quarrels  aaMng  themselves,  grew  weary  of 
England,  and  wished  themselves  away ;  but  many  having 
purchased  their  places  with  all  their  fortune^  wouM  have 
been  ruined  by  the  breakmg  up  of  the  establishment.— 
Bassompiere  alhides  to  tbelmils  and  chmoura  of  theaa 
French  atrangera,  which  expoaed  them  to  the  koghter  of 
the  Engliah  court;  and  one  cannot  but  amile  in  observ- 
ing in  one  of  the  despatches  of  this  groat  mediator  hetween 
two  kings  and  a  queen,  addressed  to  the  minister,  that  ona 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  he  had  found  m  this  dif5- 
cuh  negotiation  arose  from  the  bedchamber  women!  Tha 
French  king  bemg  desirous  of  having  two  additional  w«^ 
men  to  attend  the  English  queen,  bis  sister,  the  ambassa« 
dor  declares,  that  <  h  woukf  be  more  expedient  rather  to 
diminish  than  to  hicrease  the  number ;  for  they  all  live  so 
ill  together,  with  such  rancorous  jealousies  and  enmities, 
that  I  have  moro  trouble  to  make  them  agroe  than  I  shall 
fkid  to  accommodate  the  difTerenoes  between  the  two  kwgs. 
Their  oontuiual  bickerings,  and  often  their  vitupeimtiva 
'  1,  oocasioo  the  English  to  entartam  tha  most  con* 

and  ridieukws  opmions  of  our  nation.     I  shall 
fore,  hisist  on  this  pomt,  imlassit  shall  please  his 
maieaty  to  renew  it.' 

The  French  bishop  was  imdar  tha  ago  of  thirty,  and  Ua 
anthoritv  was  imagmad  to  have  bean  bntirravareally  I 
by  twobsaniifhl  vuagos  in  that  dvil  war  of  words 

*  Then  b  a  vary  ran  print  whkfa  base 


!::s?^' 


tMrPorytoMrMaad,  Ja]7.Mn.  Hart.  M88,  Ha.  li^ 
The  anawer  of  the  kfeg*"  eMmdl  la  the  complahiM  ofBaasN^ 
pkm  tobolh,eoplonsaoddetaasdfayoLl^^lM,ar  *i 
^AmbsasadsaPofSislfsnhal.  i     r7r\cTo 
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wm»  ngiag;  ono  of  whom,  Madune  St  Georte,  wai  in 
Ugh  favour,  and  most  intoierahlj  hated  by  Uie  Knglish.— 
Yet  such  was  English  ^Uantry,  that  the  king  presented 
this  ladj  on  her  dismission  with  several  thousand  pounds 
and  jewels.  There  was  something  inconceivably  kidicrous 
in  the  notions  of  the  English,  of  a  bishop  hardly  of  age, 
and  the  gravity  oT  whose  cnaracter  was  probably  tarnished 
by  French  gesture  and  vivacity.  This  French  establish- 
ment was  daily  growing  in  expense  and  number ;  a  manu- 
•cript  letter  oTthe  times  states  thai  it  cost  the  king  2401  a 
day,  and  had  increaaed  from  three  score  persons  In  four 
hundred  and  forty,  besides  children  t 


It  was  one  evening  that  the  king  suddenly  appeared, 
the  French  househokl,  oominanded  them 


to  take  their  instant  departure— the  carriages  were  ore- 
pared  for  their  removal.  In  doing  this.  Charles  had  to 
resist  the  wannest  intreaties.  and  even  the  vehement  an- 
ger of  the  queen,  who  is  saki  in  her  rage  to  have  broken 
several  panes  of  the  window  of  the  apartment,  to  which 
ihe  king  dragged  her,  and  confined  her  from  them.'* 

The  scene  which  look  place  aasong  the  French  people, 
at  the  sudden  announcement  of  the  king's  determmation, 
was  remarkably  indecorous.  .  They  mstantlv  flew  to  take 
session  of  all  the  queen's  wardrobe  and  jewels;  they 
not  leavn  her,  it  appears,  a  change  of  hnen,  since  it 
I  with  difficttltv  she  procured  one  as  a  favour,  according 
lo  some  manuscript  letters  of  the  times.  One  of  their  eztra*- 
ordinary  espedionUwas  that  of  inventing  bills,  for  which 
they  pretended  they  had  engaced  themselves  on  account 
of  the  queen,  to  the  amount  of  10,0001,  which  the  queen  at 
first  owned  to,  but  afterwards  acknowledged  the  debts  were 
fictitious  ones.  Among  these  items  was  one  of  dOOf  for 
necessaries  for  her  majesty ;  an  apothecary's  bill  for  drugs 
of  800{;  and  another  of  1601  for  <the  bishop's  unholv 
water,'  as  the  writer  expresses  it.  The  young  French 
bishop  attempted  by  all  sorts  of  delays  to  avoid  Uiis 


erate  gallantry  of  this  English  courtier. 

But  Oharles  did  not  show  his  kindly 

this  occasion  :   it  did  not  forsake  him 


minidus  expulsion ;  till  the  king  was  forced  to  send  his 
yeomen  of  the  guards  to  turn  inem  out  from  Somerset 
bouse,  whore  the  juvenile  French  bishop  at  once  protest- 
nig  against  it,  and  mounting  the  steps  of  the  coach,  took 
his  departure  *  head  and  shouMen.'  It  appears  that  to 
pay  the  debts  and  pensions,  besides  sending  the  French 
troops  free  home,  cost  60,0001. 

In  a  long  procession  of  nearly  fortr  coaches,  after  four 
^ays tedious  travelling  they  reached  Dover;  but  ihe.speo- 
tscle  cf  these  impatient  foreigners  so  reluctantly  quilting 
England,  gesticulating  their  sorrows  or  their  quarrels,  ex- 
posed them  to  the  derision  and  stirred  up  the  prejudieos 
of  the  common  people.  As  Madame  George,  whose  vi- 
vacity is  always  described  extravagantly  French,  was  step- 
ping into  the  boat,  one  of  the  mob  could  not  resnt  the  sat- 
ufaction  of  flinging  a  stone  at  her  French  cap ;  an  En^ 
lish  courtier,  who  was  conducting  her,  instantly  quitted  his 
charge,  ran  the  fellow  through  the  body,  and  quietly 
returned  to  the  boat.  The  man  died  on  the  spot ;  but  no 
further  noti^  N»9*5f*  j?  ^^f  ^'^^  taktn  of  the  inconsid- 

firroness  only  on 
when  the  French 
Marshal  Bassonipiere  was  instantly  sent  over  to  awe  the 
Charles  sternly  offered  the  alternative  of  war, 
ban  permit  a  French  faction  to  Uouble  an  EngKsh 
Bassompiere  mafcei  a  carious  observation  in  a 
leinr  !o  the  French  Bishop  of  Mende.  who  had  been 
Just  sent  away  from  England ;  and  which  serves  as  the 
most  positive  evklenee  of  the  firm  refiisal  of  Charies  I.— 
7!lie  French  marshal,  after  stating  the  total  foilure  of  his 
mission,  exdaims,  *  See,  sir,  to  what  we  •re  reduced !  and 
imaguie  my  |rie(;  that  the  Ctueen  «f  Great  Britain  has  the 
pain  of  viewing  my  departure  withonl  being  of  any  service 
to  her  ;  but  if  you  eonmder  that  I  was  sent  here  to  makg  a 
emUraetufmamtigt  oftssroMi,  and  to  muiwUfarts  CatheUc 
Mifion  m  a  emuirjffnm  wfciefc  thtpfamerijf  6owisfcsrf  ft  Is 
Irsoft  a  eomrods/morrisys,  you  wiU  assist  in  excusing  me 
of  this  failure.'  The  French  marshal  has  aboprsserved  the 
same  distinctive  featore  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  non- 
nreh,  who,  surely  lo  his  honoor  as  IDng  of  England,  felt 
and  aetod  on  this  occasion  as  a  true  Briton.  *  I  have  found,' 
says  the  Gaul,'  humility  anwng  Spaniaids,civility  and  eoai^ 
te^  among  the  Swiss,  in  the  embassies  I  had  the  honour 
to  perform  for  the  king ;  but  the  English  woukl  not  in  tho 
least  abate  of  their  natural  pride  and  arra«ance.  The 
4HBg  is  so  resolute  not  to  reestablish  any  Ft 


_\A  ienr  from  Mr  Psrv  lo  Mr  Msad  eomains  a  foU  aeeouni 


the  queen,  his  consort,  and  was  so  stem  (rode)  mspesb* 
ing  to  BM,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  been  man  sn.* 
In  a  word,  the  French  marshal,  with  all  hb  vnoals  ani 
his  threats,  discovered  that  Charles  I  was  the  trwe  i«ps^ 
senUttve  of  his  subjects,  and  that  the  king  IhmI  the  asms 
feelings  with  the  people :  this  indeed  was  not  always  iks 
case  1  this  transaction  look  place  in  Itttt,  aad  when,  t$m 
years  afterwards,  it  was  attempted  again  lo  intindnw  tm» 
tain  French  persons,  a  bishop  and  a  physieinB,  nbont  ihs 
qneen,  the  king  absolutely  refiised  evnn  n  Frsnch  phj» 
aan  who  had  come  over  with  the  inteniion  of  boi^g  ch^ 
sen  the  oneen's,  under  the  sanetkw  of  thn  ^imsb  nMihsr. 
This  little  drcumstnnce  appears  in  n  mnonscripft  leuar 
from  Lord  Dorchester  toMrDe  Yic,onn  of  ihn  kins*i 
agents  at  Paris.  After  an  account  of  the  nrrivnl  cf  tb 
French  physician,  his  lordship  proceeds  lo  notten  ihs  fri^ 
Bser  detenninatMNir  of  the  king;  ' yet  this  nmn,'  ho  ^ds, 
<  hath  been  addressH*  to  the  amhasssdor  to  ilrodues  him 
into  the  court,  and  the  oueen  persuaded  m  donra  asd 
plains  terms  to  speak  lo  tne  king  to  adssit  him  ns  demc» 
tique.  His  majestv  expressed  nU  < 
ing,  but  contented  aimself  to  let  the  i 
this  doctor  may  return  as  bee 
that  he  ahouhl  do  it  speedily;  the  French  amhssmiini. 
willing  to  help  the  matter,  apake  lo  the  Uhg  tfant  ike  mM 
doctor  might  be  admitted  to  kiss  the  queen's  hand,  nnd  is 
Carrie  the  news  into  France  of  her  safe  doliveey  ;  whick 
the  kms  excused  by  a  civil  answer,  and  hns  ancn  eo^ 
manded  mo  to  let  the  ambassador  understand,  thnt  hohsd 
heard  him  as  Monsieur  do  Fontenay  in  this  partaeniBr,bm, 
if  he  should  persistand  prem  him  as  ambassador,  he  she^ 
be  forced  to  say  that  which  wonkl  displease  hiss.'— 
Lord  Dorchester  adds,  that  he  informs  Mr  DeYie  of  dMss 
particulars,  that  he  should  not  want  for  thn  infiBrmanm 
should  the  matter  be  rerived  by  the  French  eonrt,  «lhm> 
wise  he  need  not  notice  it.* 

By  this  narrative  of  secret  histary  Charies  I  does  sst 
appear  so  weak  a  slave  to  his  queen,  as  osr  writcf*  echs 
from  each  other ;  and  those  who  ssake  Henrietm  so  m» 
portant  a  persona^  in  the  cabinet,  appear  to  bnve  been 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  real  talents.  Chsrfcs, 
indeed,  was  deeplv  enamoured  of  the  queen,  for  he  was 
incUned  to  strong  personal  attachments ;  and  <tiM  lempw 
ance  of  his  youth,  by  which  he  had  lived  so  free  from  per* 
sonal  vice,'  as  May  the  parliamentary  historian  sj^wtsus 
it,  even  the  gav  levity  of  Buckingham  seenm  never,  m  sp 
proaching  the  king,  to  have  riolated.  Charies  ndsinred  la 
Henrietta  all  those  personal  graces  which  ho  Issnsdf  «s»> 
ted ;  her  rivacity  in  conversation  enlivened  his  own  s«)« 
ousness,  and  her  gay  volubility,  the  dcfocuvn  nttersnot  if 
his  own  ;  while  the  versaiilitv  of  her  i 
own  formal  habits.  Doubdess  the  one 
rer  over  this  monardi  whioi 
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are  privileged  by  nature  lo  poesess 
she  was  otten  bsiened  lo,  and  her  m 
times  approved :  but  the  fixed  and  systn 
of  the  character  and  the  government  of  this  monarch  iinst 
not  be  hnputed  lo  the  intrigues  of  a  more  lively  aad  v«l^ 
tile  woman  ;  we  must  trace  them  to  a  higher  sonrce ;  is 
h»  own  inherited  conceptions  of  the  regal  rights,  if  «• 
wouM  seek  for  truth,  and  read  thehistory  of  human  aatsre 
m  the  history  of  Charies  I. 

mn  mnisTU— THK  ciBDnriL  numm  or  miCBntnv* 
Richelieu  was  the  greatest  of  aUtesmon,  If  hs  whs 
mainuins  himself  by  the  greatest  power  is  mesmiiy 
the  greatest  minister.  He  was  called  *  tbo  King  of  ihs 
King.'  After  havmg  kmg  tormented  Unmoif  and  Fnses, 
he 


Kmg.'    After  havmg  kms  tormented 
D  left  a  great  name  and  a 


rx 


victims  of  splendid  ambition !  Ndthsr  this  great  miai^ 
ter,  nor  this  |rsat  nation,  tasted  of  haapiness  nndcr  kis 
mighty  administration.  He  had.  hMleed,  a  keartlssmeis 
in  his  conduct  which  bbstrtieted  by  no  rel>ntings  them 
made  him  Icrribie. 


while  he  trods  down  Ihe  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  ash 
and  drove  his  palrensss  the  qneen  meiher,  inina  mism 
exile,  and  contrived  that  the  Ung  should  fear  and  hais 
brother,  and  all  the  cardmakdidte  chose,  Rachefaeawst 
grinding  the  foee  of  the  poor  by  exorbitant  taxatisn,  sas 
converted  every  town  in  France  ifiln  n  garrison;  it  «•■ 
said  of  him,  that  he  never  likod  to  be  in  any  pines  whsrshs 
was  not  the  strongest.  '  The  ooosmtesionerB  of  ihe  s»» 
and  the  oomssanders  of  the  army  babve  lhs» 
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JM  to  a  foMen  barvMt ;  and  in  the  intenm  the 
eiidiflai  u  dur^ed  with  th«  mm  of  all  the  woiid,  and  is 
efca  airaad  of  &»  life.'  Thus  Grociiis  spoaki,  in  one  of 
h»  leuen,  of  the  miferablo  situation  of  that  great  ninia- 
ter,  ID  his  acooont  cf  the  cooit  of  Prance  in  1636,  when 
hemided  there  as  Swedish  ambassador.  Yecsuc^is 
tfw  deiarioa  of  these  great  politiciatts,  who  eonsider  what 
they  term  «a<e  iafersito  as  paramount  to  all  other  duties, 
bomu  or  divine,  that  while  their  whole  life  is  a  series  of 
opprtsdoa,  of  croobles,  of  deceit,  and  of  cruelty,  their  tiak 
eMudeue  finds  nothing  to  reproach  itself  with.  Of  anj 
other  oooacienoe,  it  seems  ansolutel^  necessary  that  they 
•hooU  be  difeste«l.  Richelieu,  on  his  death  bed,  made  a 
protesution,  appealing  to  the  last  judge  of  man, 
■  about  to  prooounce  his  sentence,  that  he  neter 
i  tny  thing  but  for  the  good  of  religion  and  the 
•tate;  that  is,  the  Catholic  religion  and  hb  own  adminis- 
iratina.  When  Louis  XIII,  who  risited  him  in  his  last 
■osNots,  took  from  the  hand  of  an  attendant  apiate  with 
tvo  yolhs  of  eggs,  that  the  Kins  of  France  might  himself 
nrre  his  expirtng  minister,  Richeheu  died  in  all  the  selfr 
^lusiaa  of  a  great  minister. 

The  staister  means  he  practisod,  and  the  political  de- 
ceptioos  he  contrived,  do  not  yield  in  sobtility  to  the  dark 
grudeur  of  his  ministerial  character.  It  appeals  that,  at 
t  criticsl  Boment,  when  he  felt  the  king's  favour  was  wav- 
cnof ,  he  secretly  ordered  a  battle  to  be  lost  by  the  French, 
to  detormioe  the  kinf  at  once  not  to  give  up  a  minister 
who,  he  knew,  was  the  only  man  who  could  eMiiisaln  him 
out  of  this  new  diffieultv.  In  our  great  civil  war,  this 
nioiirer  pretended  to  Charles  I  that  he  was  attempt 
isg  10  win  the  parliament  over  to  him  while  he  was  badi- 
iof  their  most  secret  projects  asainst  Charles.  When  a 
Preach  ambassador  addressed  the  parliament  as  an  inde- 
peodmt  power,  after  the  king  had  broken  whh  it,  Charles, 
Mttfihljraflected,  remonstrated  with  the  French  court ;  the 
nuAtfterdimvowed  the  whole  proceeding,  and  instantly  re- 
called the  ambassador,  while  at  the  very  moment  his 
secret  tfents  were  to  tlieir  best  embroiling  the  aiTairs  of 
both  parties.*  The  object  of  Richelieu  was  to  weaken 
the  Ea|lish  monarchy,  so  as  to  busy  itsolf  at  home,  and 
preveat  its  fleets  a.nd  its  armies  thwarting  his  projects  on 
the  coattacat,  lest  England,  jealous  of  Die  greatness  of 
Prance,  sbooU  declare  itself  for  Spam  the  moment  it  had 
reoorored  its  owm  tran^illity.  This  is  a  stratagem  too 
ordinary  with  great  ministers,  those  plagues  on  the  earth, 
*ho,  with  their  state  reasons,  are  for  cutting  as  many 
throats  as  God  pleases  among  every  other  nation.f 

A  fragnenl  of  the  secret  history  of  this  jpreat  minister 
s»r  be  gathered  from  that  of  some  of  his  confidential 
^ents.  One  exposes  an  invention  of  this  minister's  to 
•horten  his  cabinet  labours,  and  to  have  at  hand  a  screen, 
when  that  utieful  contrivance  was  requisite  ;  the  other, 
the  teniGc  eflTects  of  an  agent  setting  up  to  be  a  |iotitician  on 
kn  own  accountyaeainst  that  of  his  master's. 

Ricbelieu*s  confessor  was  one  Father  Joseph ;  but  this 
isso  wu  designed  to  be  employed  rather  in  slate  affairs, 
than  in  those  which  concerned  his  conscience.  This 
miaister,  wbo  was  never  a  penitent,  could  have  none.  Fa- 
|W  Joseph  had  a  turn  l4>r  political  negociation,  otherwise 
ne  had  not  been  the  cardinal's  conressor ;  but  this  turn  was 
«f  (hat  sort,  said  the  Nuncio  Spada,  which  was  adapted  to 

*  Clarendon  details  the  political  coquetries  of  Monsieur  La 
rent ;  his  <  notable  familiarity  with  ihooe  who  governed  moet 
tn  ih«  two  houses  ;*  11,  03. 

f  Hume  seems  to  have  discovered  In  Estrades'  Memoirs,  the 
{*»!  orcasioa  of  Richelieu's  conduct.  In  1039,  the  French  and 
Djich  proposed  tlividinf  the  low-country  provinces  ;  England 
was  to  nand  neuter.  Ch&rle?  repiietl  u>  D'Estrades,  that  his 
•nsy  and  fleet  should  Instantly  sail  to  prevent  ihero  projected 
c^ieAs.  From  that  moment  the  intolerant  ambition  ofRiche- 
v*a  awelleil  the  venom  of  his  heart,  and  he  eagerly  seized  on 
»«  first  opportunity  or' supplying  the  Corenamers  in  ScotJand 
with  anai  and  money.  Hume  obMrves,  that  Charles  here 
ftpruaed  his  mind  with  ao  Imprudent  candour ;  but  it  proves 
Be  Qad  acfiidrsd  a  just  idea  of  national  iniereac.  VI,  337.  See 
JO  ihii  a  very  curious  passage  in  the  Catholic  Dodd's  Church 
Hwory,  UI,  22.  He  apologises  for  his  canJinal  by  asserting 
nil  the  same  line  of  policy  was  pursued  here  in  F.nsrland  ♦  by 
envies  I  himself,  who  sent  fleets  and  armies  to  aMisi  the  Hu- 
r>iiu,  or  French  rebels,  as  ho  calls  them  ;  and  that  this  was 
twcnriiUni  practice  orQ,ueen  Elizabeth's  ministry,  to  foment 
<iaennnt9  in  several  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  support 
Uteir  rebellious  subject?,  as  the  forces  she  employed  f»jr  that 
parpoM  both  in  France,  Flanders,  and  Scotland,  are  an  unde.  i 
MftWe  proof.'  The  recrimlnationj  of  politicians  aro  the  con  I 
«MttBsorgTesisianets. 


follow  up  to  tlie  ntnool  the  views  and  notions  cf  the  minisi 
tor,  rather  than  to  draw  the  cardinal  to  his,  or  to  indues 
him  to  change  a  tittle  of  his  designs.  The  uuth  is,  that 
Father  Joseph  preferred  going  about  in  his  chariot  o« 
ministerial  missions,  rather  than  walking  solitary  to  his 
convent,  after  listening  to  the  umneaning  confessions  ot  Car- 
dina]  Richelieu.  He  made  hunself  so  mtimately  acquainl* 
ed  with  the  plans  and  will  of  this  great  minister,  that  hn 
could  venture,  at  a  pinch,  to  act  without  orders ;  and 
foreign  affairs  were  particuiarlv  consigned  to  his  managi^ 
Orotius,  when  Swedish  ambassador,  knew  theni 
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both.  Father  Joseph,  ho  tells  us,  was  employed  by  Car* 
dinal  Richelieu  to  open  negociations,  and  put  them  in  a 
way  to  succeed  to  his  mind,  and  then  the  cardinal  would 
step  in,  and  undertake  the  finishing  himself.  Joseph  took 
business  in  hand  when  they  wer»  P'0«>if  UMi,  aAer  npening 
them,  he  handed  them  over  to  the  cardinal.  In  a  coafefb 
ence  which  Grotiua,  hekl  with  the  parties,  Joseph  begaa 
the  treaty,  and  bora  the  brunt  of  the  first  oontest.  After  a 
warm  debate  the  cardinal  interposed  as  arbitrator  s  *  A 
middle  way  will  reconcile  you,'  said  the  minister, '  and  as 
you  and  Joseph  can  never  agree,  I  now  make  you  friends.'* 

That  this  was  Richelieu's  practice,  appears  from  ano« 
iher  similar  personage  mentioned  by  Grotius,  but  one  mora 
careless  and  less  cunmng.  When  the  French  amhassn 
dor,  Leon  Bnilart,  assisted  by  Joseph,  concluded  atRatia- 
bon  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  on  its  arrival 
the  cardinal  unexpectedly  disapproved  of  it,  declaring  that 
the  ambassador  had  exceeded  his  instructions.  But  Bn»> 
lart,  who  was  an  old  statesman,  and  Joseph,  to  whom  iha 
cardinal  confided  his  most  secret  views,  it  was  not  sup- 
posed oouM  have  committed  such  a  gross  error ;  and  it  was 
rather  believed  that  the  cardinal  changed  his  opinions  with 
the  state  of  affairs,  wishing  for  peace  or  war  afi  they  suited 
the  French  interesU,  or  as  he  conceived  they  tended  to 
render  his  administration  neoessarv  tn  the  crown.f  When 
Brulart,  on  hia  return  from  his  embassy,  found  this  ouicry 
raised  against  him,  and  not  a  murmur  against  Joseph,  he 
explained  the  mystery ;  the  cardinal  had  raised  this  cla^ 
mour  against  him  merely  to  cover  the  instructions  which 
he  had  himself  given,  arid  which  Brulart  was  convinced  ha 
hsd  received,  through  his  organ  Father  Joseph :  a  man, 
said  he,  who  has  nothing  of  the  Capuchin  but  the  frock, 
and  nothing  of  the  Christian  but  the  name :  a  mind  so 
practised  in  artifices,  that  he  coidd  do  nothing  without  de* 
ception  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  Ratisbon  negotia* 
tion,  Brulart  discovered  that  Joeeph  would  never  commu* 
nicate  to  him  any  business  till  the  whole  was  finally  ar* 
ranged :  the  sole  object  of  his  jiursuits  was  to  find  means 
to  gratify  the  cardinal.  Such  free  sentimentl  nearly  cost 
Brulart  his  head;  for  once  in  (]uitting  the  cardmal  in 
warmth,  the  minister,  following  him  to  the  door,  and  pass* 
ing  his  hand  over  the  other's  neck,  observed  that,  *  Brulart 
was  a  fine  man,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  divide  the  head 
from  the  body.' 

One  more  anecdote  of  this  good  Father  Joseph,  the  fa- 
vourite instrument  of  the  most  imports nt  snd  covert  de» 
signs  of  this  minister,  has  been  preserved  in  the  3Ienufri$ 
ReoondiU  of  Vittorio  Siri,{  an  Italian  Abb^,  the  Proco- 

Kus  of  France  J  but  aAerwards  pensioned  by  Mazarineu 
ichelieu  had  m  vain  tried  to  gam  over  Colonel  Omano, 
a  man  of  talents,  the  governor  of  Monsieur,  the  only  bro- 
ther  of  Louis  XIII;  not  accustomed  to  have  his  offers 
refused,  he  resolved  to  ruin  him.  Joseph  was  now  em- 
ployed to  contract  a  particular  friendship  with  Omaoo,  and 
to  suffgest  to  him,  that  it  was  full  time  that  his  pupil  should 
be  anmitted  into  the  council,  to  acquire  some  political 
knowledge.  The  advancement  of  Omano's  royal  pupU 
was  his  own ;  and  as  the  king  had  no  children,  tne  crown 
might  descend  to  Monsieur.  Ornano  therefore  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  open  himself  to  the  king,  on  the  propri- 
ety of  initiating  his  brother  into  affairs,  either  in  council, 
or  by  a  command  of  the  army.  This  the  king,  as  usual, 
immediately  communicated  to  the  Cardinal,  who  was  well 
prepared  to  give  the  request  the  most  odious  turn,  and  to 
alarm  his  majesty  with  the  character  of  Ornano,  who,  he 
said  was  inspiring  the  young  prince  with  ambitious  thoughts, 
that  the  next  step  would  be  an  attempt  to  share  the  crown 

'*  Grotii  Epistolv,  875  and  380.  To.  Ams.  16ff7.  A  volume 
which  contains  2500  letieni  of  this  great  man. 

t  La  Vie  do  Canllnal  Due  de  ^Richelieu,  anonymous,  but 
written  by  Jean  le  Clerc,  vol.  I,  507.  An  impartial  but  heavy 
life  of  a  great  niiniKier,  of  whom,  between  the  paneiryrica  of 
his  flatterers,  and  the  satires  of  his  enemies,  ft  was  dimcuk  m 
discover  a  iust  medium  ^.  .^       ,,     I   ^nnCl\{> 
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iistflf  with  hit  roajestj.  The  cardinal  foresaw  how  much 
Monsieur  would  be  offended  by  the  refusal,  and  would  not 
fail  to  betray  his  impatience ,  and  inflame  the  jealousy  of 
the  king.  Yet  Richelieu  bore  still  an  open  face  and  friend- 
ly voice  for  Ornano,  whom  he  was  every  day  undermining 
in  the  king's  favour,  till  all  terminated  in  a  pretended  con- 
apiracy,  and  Ornano  perished  in  the  Bastile,  of  a  fever,  at 
least  caught  there.  So  much  for  the  friendship  of  Father 
Joseph !  And  by  such  men  and  such  means,  the  astute 
minister  secretly  threw  a  seed  of  perpetual  hatred  between 
the  royal  brotherSi  producing  conspiracies,  often  closing 
in  blood,  which  only  his  own  haughty  tyranny  had  pro- 


Father  Joseph  died  regretted  by  Richeliea ;  he  was  an 
Ingenious  sort  of  a  enatwr;  and  kept  his  carriace  to  his 
last  day,  but  his  name  is  only  preserved  in  secret  histories. 
The  fate  of  Father  Caussin,  the  author  of  the  *  Cours 
Sainte,'  a  popular  book  among  the  Catholica  for  its  curious 
relicious  stories,  and  whose  name  is  better  known  than 
Father  Joseph's,  shows  how  this  minister  could  rid  himself 
of  father>oonfessors  who  persisted,  according  to  their  own 
notions,  to  be  honest  men  in  spite  of  the  mmister.  This 
piece  of  secret  history  is  drawn  from  a  ma^iuscript  narra- 
tive which  Caussin  left  addressed  to  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits.* 

Richelieu  clioee  Father  Caussin  for  the  king's  confessor, 
and  he  had  scarcely  entered  his  office,  when  the  cardinal 
informed  him  of  the  king's  romantic  friendship  for  Made- 
moiselle La  Fayette,  of  whom  the  cardinal  was  extremely 
jealous.  Desirous  of  getting  rid  altogether  of  this  sort  (^ 
tender  connexion,  he  hinted  to  the  new  confessor  that, 
however  innocent  it  might  be,  it  was  attended  with  perpe- 
tual danger,  which  the  lady  herself  acknowledged,  and, 
'  warm  with  all  the  motions  of  grace,'  hsd  declared  her 
intention  to  turn  *  Religieuse ;'  and  that  Caussin  ought  to 
dispose  the  king's  mind  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  happened,  however,  that  Caussin  considered  that 
tiiis  lady,  whose  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  was 
well  known,  might  prove  more  serviceable  at  court  than  in 
a  cloister,  so  that  the  good  father  was  very  inactive  in 
the  business,  and  the  minister  begaiAto  suspect  that  he  had 
in  hand  an  instrument  not  at  all  6tted  to  it  as  Father  Jo- 
seph. 

*  The  motions  of  grace'  were  however,  more  active  than 
the  confessor,  and  mademoiselle  retired  to  a  monastery. 
Richelieu  learned  that  the  king  had  paid  her  a  visit  of  three 
hours,  and  he  accused  Caussm  of  encouraging  these  se- 
cret interviews.  This  was  not  denied,  but  it  was  adroitly 
insinuated,  that  it  was  prudent  not  abruptly  to  expose  the 
violence  of  the  king's  passion,  which  seemed  reasonable 
to  the  minister.  The  king  continued  these  visits,  and  the 
lady,  in  concert  with  Caussin,  impressed  on  the  king  the 
most  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the  minister,  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  the  exiled  queen.mother,  and  the  pnnces  of 
the  blood  ;t  the  grinding  taxes  he  levied  on  the  people,  his 
projects  of  alliance  with  the  Turk  against  the  Christian 
sovereigns,  &c.  His  majesty  sighed ;  he  asked  Caussin 
if  he  could  name  any  one  capable  of  occupying  the  minis- 
ter's place  ?  Our  simple  pohtician  had  not  taken  such  a 
consideration  in  his  mind.  The  king  asked  Caussin 
whether  he  would  meet  Richelieu  face  to  face  ?  The  Jesuit 
was  again  embarrassed,  but  summoned  up  the  resolution 
with  equal  courage  and  simplicity. 

Caussin  went  for  the  purpose  :  he  found  the  king  cloeet- 
•d  with  the  minister ;  the  conference  was  long,  from  which 
Caussin  argued  ill.  Ke  himself  teRs  us,  that  wear^  of 
waiting  in  the  ante-chamber,  he  contrived  to  be  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  king,  when  he  performed  his  prt>> 
mise.  But  the  cue  was  altered  !  Caussin  had  lost  his 
cause  before  he  pleaded  it,  and  Richelieu  had  completely 
justified  himself  to  the  king.  The  good  father  was  told 
that  the  king  would  not  perform  his  devotions  that  day,  and 
that  he  might  return  td  Paris.    The  next  morning  the 

e  It  is  quoted  In  the  *  Remarques  Critiques  sor  le  Diction- 
naire  de  Bavie/  Paris  1748.  This  anonymous  folio  volume 
was  written  by  Le  Sleur  Joly,  a  canon  of  Diion,  and  is  full  of 
curious  researches,  and  many  authentic  discoveries.  The 
writer  is  no  philosopher,  but  becorrecu  snd  adds  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  Bayle.  Here!  found  some  original  anecdotes  of  Hobby, 
from  MS.  sources,  during  thst  philosopher's  residence  at 
Paris,  which  1  have  given  in  '  (Quarrels  or  Authors.* 

t  Montresor,  sitacned  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  has  left  us 
some  very  curions  memoirs,  in  two  small  volumes;  the  second 
preserving  many  hif^orteal  documents  of  that  active  period. 
This  spirited  writer  has  not  hesitated  to  detail  his  prcrjecis  for 
ina  assaastnaiton  of  the  tyrannical  minisier. 


whole  affair  was  cleared  op.    An  order  from  coort  f 

bited  this  voluble  Jesuit  either  from  speaking  or  writmg^ 
any  person ;  and  farther  drove  him  away  in  an  indeoM 
winter,  sick  in  body  and  at  heart,  till  be  found  himself 
exile  on  the  barren  rocks  of  Quimper  in  Britany,  i 
among  the  savage  inhabitants,  he  was  continually  mej 
by  a  prison  or  a  gallows,  which  the  terrific  minister  lost  i 
opportunity  to  place  before  his  imagination ;  and  occ 
ally  despatched  a  Paris  Gazette,  which  distilled  the  \ 
of  Richelieu's  heart,  and  which,  like  the  eagle  of  P 
theus,  could  gnaw  at  tho  heart  of  the  insulated  pottt 
chained  to  his  rock.* 

Such  were  the  contrasted  fates  of  Father  Jocepb  l 
Father  Caussin !  the  one  the  ingenious  ereotere,  the  ocber 
the  simple  oppositionist,  of  this  great  minister. 

THK  mmSTEB— DUXB  OF  BUCSIirGBAll,  LOBD  AOMV— 
KAL,   LOBD  OBVEBAZ.,  &C.  ttC.  ICC 

( Had  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  been  blessed  witk  » 
faithful  friend,  qualified  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  th« 
duke  would  have  committed  as  few  fauhs,  and  done  m» 
transcendant  worthy  actions,  as  any  man  in  that  age  iaa 
Europe.'  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon  in 
the  prime  of  life,  when  yet  untouched  by  party  feeliDg  * « 
had  no  cause  to  plead,  and  no  quarrel  with  truth.f 

The  portrait  of  Buckingham  by  Hume  seems  to  me  m. 
character  dove-tiuled  into  a  system,  adjusted  to  his  plan  of 
lightening  the  errors  of  Charles  I,  by  participating  them 
Among  others.  This  character  conceals  the  more  favour- 
able parts  of  no  ordinary  man :  the  spirit  which  was  fitinl 
to  lead  others  hjr  its  own  inrincibility,  and  some  quahiiea 
he  possessed  ofa  better  nature.  All  the  fasctnation  of  his 
character  is  lost  in  the  general  shade  cast  over  it  by  the 
niggardly  commendation,  that  *  be  possessed  some  accom- 
plisnments  of  a  courtier.'  Some,  indeed,  and  the  onoct 
pleasing ;  but  not  all  truly, for  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy 
were  arts  unpractised  by  this  courtier.  <  His  swe«t  and 
attractive  manner,  so  favoured  by  the  graces,'  has  been 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Wottoo,  who  knew  him  well; 
while  Clarendon,  another  living  witnem,  tells  us,  that 

*  He  was  the  most  rarely  accomplished  the  court  had  ever 
beheld ;  while  some  that  found  inconvenience  m  his  near- 
neu,  bit  ending  by  some  affront  to  discountenance  him, 
perceived  he  had  masked  imder  this  gentleness  a  terrible 
courage,  as  could  safely  protect  all  his  sweetnoaacs.' 

The  very  errors  and  infirmities  of  Buckingham  seem  to 
have  started  from  qualities  ofa  generous  nature ;  too  de* 
voted  a  friend,  and  too  imdisguised  an  enemy,  carrying  hii 
loves  and  his  hatreds  on  his  open  forehead  {|  too  carelem 
of  calumny,!  and  too  fearless  of  danger;  he  was,  in  a 

*  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  page  198,  is  a  dMrcrcni 
view  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  :  thoM  anec- 
dotes are  ofa  lighter  and  satirical  nature ;  ihey  touch  on  *  the 
follies  of  the  wise.* 

t  In  *  The  Disparity*  to  accompany  *The  Parallel,*  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  ;  two  exquisite  cabinet-pictures,  preserved  in 
the  ReliquisB  Wottoniana ;  and  at  least  equal  to  the  flne« 

*  Parallels*  of  Plutarch. 

(  The  singular  opennen  of  his  character  was  notatalesroaa* 
like.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  ungovernaMe  sincerity  *  can* 
not  put  all  their  pasebne  In  their  pockets.*  He  told  ihe  Covni- 
Duke  Olivarez,  on  quitting  Spain,  that  *  he  would  always  ce- 
ment tlie  fnendsbip  between  the  two  nattons,  but  with  regard 
to  you,  sir,  in  pardcular,  you  must  not  consider  me  as  your 
friend,  but  roust  ever  expect  from  me  all  poealble  enmhy  and 
oppoeftion.*    The  cardinal  was  willing  enough,  says  Hume, 

*  to  accept  what  was  profTered.  and  on  these  terms  the  faTOQ^ 
Ites  paned.*  Buckingham,  desirous  of  accommodating  the 
parties  In  the  nation,  once  tried  at  the  fiivour  of  the  puruanic 
paity,  whoae  head  was  Dr  Preston,  master  of  Emanuel  Col 
lege.  The  duke  was  his  gcntrous  patron,  snd  Dr  Pieatoo, 
his  most  servile  adulator.  The  most  zealous  puritans  wen 
offended  at  this  hitimacy ;  and  Dr  Preston,  in  a  letter  to  sens 
of  his  party,  observed,  that  It  was  true  that  the  duke  was  a 
vile  and  profligate  fellow,  hut  that  there  was  no  other  wsy  to 
come  at  him  but  by  the  lowest  flattery ;  that  ft  was  necesmiy 
for  the  glory  of  God  that  such  Instruments  should  be  made  use 
of;  and  more  in  this  strain.  Some  ofllicious  hand  conveyed 
this  letter  to  the  duke,  who,  when  Dr  Preston  csme  one  moro- 
Ing,  as  usual,  asked  him  whether  he  hsd  ever  disobliged  him, 
that  he  should  describe  him  to  his  party  In  such  black  cbarae> 
ters.  The  doctor,  amazed,  denied  the  net ;  on  which  the  daks 
instantly  produced  the  letter,  then  turned  from  hfm,  never  is 
see  him  more.  It  Is  sakl  that  from  this  moment  he  abandoned 
the  puritan  party,  and  auached  himself  co  Land.  This  stay 
was  told  by  Thomas  Baker  to  W.  Wouon,  as  combg  from  one 
well  versed  in  the  secret  history  of  that  Ihne.  LaasdovM 
MSS,  872,  fb.  88. 
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fponi,  &  man  oTseiwaxion,  acting  from  impulse ;  tcorning, 
iwieed,  prudential  Tiews,  but  capable  at  all  timee  of  em- 
bradng  grand  and  original  ones ;  compared  by  the  jealousy 
of  facuoa  to  the  Spenser  of  Edward  II  and  even  the  Se- 
JBiiii#orTibenua;  be  was  no  enemy  to  the  people ;  often 
nerioQi  in  the  best  designs,  but  volatile  in  the  midst ;  his 
great  error  sprang  from  a  sanguine  spirit.  *  He  was  ever,' 
says  WoCton,  *  greedy  of  honour  and  hot  upon  the  puUic 
ends,  but  too  ocMifident  in  &e  prosperity  of  beginnings.* 
If  Baekingham  was  a  hero,  and  yet  neither  general  nor 
admiral;  a  minister,  and  ]ret  no  statesman;  if  often  the 
creatore  of  popular  admiraiion,  he  was  at  lenetb  hated  by 
the  people ;  iflong  envied  bjr  his  equals,  and  oetrayed  by 
his  own  creatures,*  *  deligfatini^  too  much  in  the  press  and 
affloeaee  of  dependents  and  suitors,  who  are  alwajrs  burrs 
and  sometimes  the  briars  of  favourites,'  as  Wotton  well 
them ;  if  one  of  his  great  crimes  m  the  eyes  of 
Ae  was,  that  *  his  enterprises  sueceeded  not  ac- 
j  to  their  impossible  expectation  f  and  that  it  was 
a  still  greater,  that  Buckingham  had  been  the  permanent 
iavoonte  of  two  monarchs,  who  had  spoilt  their  child  of 
fefftone  ^  then  may  the  future  inquirer  find  something  of  his 
diaracter  which  remains  to  be  opened ;  to  instruct  alike 
the  sovereign  and  the  people,  and  *  be  worthy  to  be  regis- 
tered among  the  great  examples  of  time  and  fortune.' 

Contrast  the  (ate  of  Buckm^ham  with  thai  of  his  great 
nval,  Richelieu.  The  one  wwnmg  popularity  and  losing 
it ;  once  in  the  Commons  saluted  as  '  their  redeemer,*  till, 
at  length,  tbe;^  resolved  that  *  Buckincham  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  evils  and  dangers  to  the  king  and  kingdom.' 
Magnificent,  open,  and  merciful;  so  forbearing,  even  in 
his  wctB  of  gentle  oppression,  that  thev  were  easily  evaded ; 
and  riots  and  libels  were  infecting  the  country,  till,  in  the 
popular  clamour,  Buckingham  was  made  a  political  tnon- 
fter,  and  the  ^^^g^r  was  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  incau- 
tious minister.  The  other  statesman,  unrelenting  in  his 
power,  and  grinding  in  his  oppression,  unblest  with  one 
broiher-feeting,  had  his  dungeons  filled  and  bis  scafiblds 
raised,'  and  died  in  safety  and  glory— a  cautious  tyrant ! 

There  exists  a  manuscript  memoir  of  Sir  Balthazar 
Gerbter,  who  was  one  of  those  ingenious  men  whom 
Buckingham  defighted  to  assemble  about  him;  for  this 
was  one  of  his  characteristics,  that  although  the  duke  him- 
self was  not  learned,  yet  he  never  wanted  for  knowledge ; 
too  eariy  ia  life  a  practical  man,  he  had  not  the  leisure  to 
become  a  oontempladve  one ;  he  supplied  this  deficiency 
by  perpetually  *  silling  and  questioning  well'  the  most  emi- 

Dr  George  Eclbham,  physidan  to  James  I,  entkled  *  The 
Forerunner  of  Revenge,*  may  be  fonnd  tn  many  of  our  eollee- 
1)004.  Oeibler  Jn  his  mano«cripc  memoirs,  gives  a  curioiui 
account  of  this  political  libeller,  the  model  of  that  ciosa  of  des- 
perate saribblers.  *  The  falseness  of  his  libels,*  says  Oorbler, 
*  be  hath  since  acknowledged,  though  loo  lace.  Durin?  my 
residency  at  Bmxellcs,  this  Egliakam  desired  Sir  WilHam 
Chahner,  who  then  was  at  Lieee,  to  bear  a  leuer  to  me,  which 
Is  sUII  ertant :  he  proposed,  If  the  king  would  pardon  and  re- 
ceive him  into  favour  again,  with  some  competent  subeisience, 
that  he  would  recant  all  that  be  h.ad  said  or  written,  to  the  dia- 
adjraniage  of  any  In  the  court  of  England,  confessing  that  he 
bad  been  ureed  thereunto  by  some  corobostlous  spirits,  that 
for  their  malicious  designs  had  sec  him  on  work.*  Bucking- 
ham would  never  notice  these  and  similar  libels.  EgTieham  flew 
to  Holland  after  he  had  deposited  his  poihical  venom  in  hie  na- 
fSve  cotinnry,  and  found  a  raie  which  every  vHIanous  facitonist 
who  offers  to  recant  for  <  a  competent  subsistence'  does  not  al- 
ways ;  he  wss  found  dead,  assassinated  In  his  walk*  by  a 
enrapanlon.  Yet  this  political  libel,  with  moiiy  like  it,  are 
Kill  authorities.  *  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,*  says  Oldys, 
'  will  not  speedily  outstrip  Dr  Eglieham^s  Fore.runner  of  Re- 
venre.* 

*  The  misery  of  prime  ministers  and  favourites  is  a  portion 
ef  (heir  Ikte,  which  has  not  always  been  noticed  by  their  bio- 
traphers;  one  must  be  conversant  whh  secret  history,  to  dis- 
cover the  thorn  in  their  pillow.  Who  enuld  hare  imagined 
that  Buckingham,  possessinz  the  entire  affections  of  his  sove- 
reisn,  during  his  absence  had  reason  to  f^r  being  supplanted  ? 
When  hh  confidential  secretary,  Dr  Mason,  slept  In  the  same 
chamber  wHh  the  duke,  he  would  give  way  at  night  to  those 
■appressed  passions  which  his  unaltered  countenance  con- 
cealed by  day.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  ears  and  eyea,  he 
wTMiM  break  out  Into  the  moat  querelous  and  impassioned  lan- 
ffuage,  declaring,  that  *  never  hts  despatches  to  divers  princes, 
aer  the  great  business  of  a  fleet,  of  an  army,  of  a  siege,  of  a 
treaty,  of  war  and  peace  both  on  Ibot  together,  and  all  of  them 
ra  bis  head  at  a  time,  did  not  so  much  break  his  repose,  as  the 
nea  that  some  st  home  under  his  maiesty,  of  whom  he  had 
wen.d«erved,  were  now  content  to  Toraet  hImO  So  short- 
Dved  is  the  graUtuds  observed  to  an  ab«ent  favourite,  who  is 
WW  Bkslv  to  fall  bf  tha  creatures  his  own  hands  have  made. 


nent  for  their  experience  and  knowledge ;  and  Lord  ] , 

and  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  as  well  as  such  as  Oei% 
bier,  were  admitted,  into  this  sort  of  intimacy.  We  have 
a  curious  letter  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  adrice  to  our  minister, 
written  at  his  own  request ;  and  I  have  seen  a  large  eoi^ 
respondence  with  that  subtile  politician,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Williams,  who  afterwards  attempted  to  supplant  him,  to 
the  same  purpose.  Gerbier  was  the  painter  and  architect, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  confidential  agents  or 
Buckingham;  the  friend  of  Reubens  the  painter,  witn  whom 
be  was  concealed  in  this  country  to  open  a  Spanish  nego* 
tiation,  and  became  at  length  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
to  Charles  II,  in  hia  exile.  He  was  an  actor  in  many 
scenes.  Gerbier  says  of  himself,  that  *  he  was  a  minister 
who  had  the  honour  of  public  employment,  and  may 
therefore  incdr  censure  for  declaring  some  passages  oir 
state  more  overtly  than  becomes  such  an  one,  but  secrets 
are  secrets  but  for  a  time ;  others  may  be  wiser  for  then 
selves,  but  it  is  their  silence  which  makes  me  write.'* 

A  mystery  has  always  hung  over  that  piece  of  knighu 
errantry,  the  romantic  journey  to  Madrid,  where  the  prime 
minister  and  the  heir-apparent,  in  disguise,  confided  their 
safety  in  the  hands ofour  national  enemies;  which  excited 
such  popular  clamour,  and  indeed  anxiety  for  the  prince 
and  the  protestant  cause.  A  new  light  is  cast  over  thia 
extraordinary  transaction,  by  a  secret  which  the  duke  im- 
parted to  Gerbier.  The  project  was  Buckingham's ;  a 
bright  original  view,  but  taken  far  out  of  the  line  of  prece- 
dence. It  was  one  of  those  boM  inventions  which  no  com- 
mon mind  could  have  conceived,  and  none  but  the  spirit  of 
Buckingham  could  have  carried  on  with  a  splendour  and 
mastery  over  the  persons  and  events,  which  turned  out, 
however,  as  unfavourable  as  possible. 

The  restoration  of  the  imprudent  Palatine,  the  son-in- 
law  of  James  I,  to  the  Palatinate  which  that  prince  had 

led  the  crc 


lost  by  his  own  indiscretion,  when  he  accepter 
of  Bohemia,  although  warned  of  his  own  incompetency, 
as  well  as  of  the  incapacity  of  those  princes  of  the  empire, 
who  might  have  assisted  him  against  the  power  of  Austria 
and  Spain,  seemed  however  to  a  great  part  of  our  nation 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  protestant  interests.— 
James  I,  was  most  bitterly  run  down  at  home  for  his  dvil 
pacific  measures,  but  the  truth  is,  by  Gerbier's  account, 
that  James  could  not  depend  on  one  single  ally,  who  had 
all  taken  fright,  although  some  of  the  Germans  were  wiU- 
ing  enough  to  be  subsidixed  at90,00(V  a  month  from  Eng- 
land ;  which  James  had  not  to  give,  and  which  he  had 
been  a  fool  had  he  given;  for  tluragh  thia  war  for  the  pro- 
testant interests  was  popular  in  England,  it  was  b^r  no 
means  general  among  tne  Gerqian  princes :  the  Prince 
Elector  of  Treves,  and  another  prince,  treated  Gerbier 
coolly;  and  observed,  that* God  in  these  days  did  not 
send  prophets  more  to  the  prolestants  than  to  others,  to 
fight  against  nations,  and  to  second  pretences  which  public 
incendiaries  propose  to  princes,  to  engage  them  into  un- 
necessary wars  with  their  neighbours.'  France  would 
not  go  to  war,  and  much  less  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Hollanders.  James  was  calumniated  for  his  timidity 
and  cowardice ;  yet,  says  Gerbier,  King  James  merited 
much  of  his  people,  though  ill  requited,  choosing  rather 
to  suffer  an  eclipse  of  his  personal  reputation,  than  to  bring 
into  such  hazard  the  reputation  and  force  of  his  kingdoms 
in  a  war  of  no  hopes. 

As  a  father  and  a  king,  from  private  and  from  public 
motives,  the  restoration  of  the  Pauatinate  had  a  double  tie 
on  James,  and  it  was  always  the  earnest  object  of  his  ne- 
gotiations. But  Spain  sent  him  an  arousing  and  Uteraiy 
ambassador,  who  kept  him  in  play  year  after  year,  witn 
merry  tales  and  6on  mott.t  Those  negociations  had  lan- 
guished through  all  the  tedium  of  diplomacy ;  the  amusing 
promises  of  the  courtly  Gondomar  were  sure,  on  return  (H 
the  courier ^o  bring  sudden  difficulties  from  the  subtfle 
Olivarez.  Buckingham  meditated  by  a  single  blow  to 
*  ShMUie  M8S,  4181. 

f  Gerbier  gives  a  curious  specimen  of  Oondomar*(i  pleassnt 
sort  of  hnpudence.  When  James  expressed  himself  with  great 
warmth  on  the  Spaniards  under  Spinola,  taking  the  first  toiw 
in  the  Palatinate,  under  the  eyes  of  our  ambassador,  Gondo- 
mar, with  Corvantic  humour,  attempted  to  give  a  new  turn  to 
the  discussion ;  for  he  wished  that  Spinola  had  taken  the  whole 
Palatinate  at  once,  for  *  then  the  generosinr  of  my  master 
would  be  shown  in  all  its  lustre,  by  restoring  n  all  anlntoths 
English  ambassador,  who  had  witneased  the  whole  opera- 
tions.* James,  however,  at  this  moment  was  no  longer  pier  ' 
with  the  inexhaustible  humour  of  his  •U  firlend,  and  sell 
trying  what  could  be  dons 
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Strike  at  the  tnie  Mcret,  whether  the  Spmnbh  court  could 
be  iDduced  to  hasten  this  imporunt  object,  gained  over  by 
Ihe  proffered  alliance  with  the  English  crown,  from  the 
lipe  of  tlM  prince  himeelf.  The  whole  ecene  dazzled  with 
political  chiTalrv,  and  munificence ;  it  was  caught  by  the 
kigh  spirit  of  the  youthful  prince,  whom  Clarendon  tells 
«s  *  loved  adventures  f  and  it  was  indeed  an  incident 
which  has  adorned  more  than  one  Spanish  romance.  The 
panic  which  seized  the  English,  fearful  of  the  personal 
safety  of  the  prince,  did  not  prevail  with  the  duke,  who 
toM  Gerbier  that  the  prince  run  no  hazard  from  the  Spa- 
■lard,  who  well  knew  that  while  his  sister,  the  fugitive 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  with  a  numerous  issue,  was  residing 
m  Holland,  the  protestant  succession  to  our  crown  was 
perfectly  secured ;  and  it  was  with  this  conviction,  says 
Geibier,  that  when  the  Count  Duke  Olivares  had  been 
persuaded  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  roeditatii^  a 
flight  from  Spain,  that  Buckingham  with  his  accustomed 
spirit  toM  him,  that  *  if  love  had  made  the  prince  steal  out 
of  his  own  country,  vet  fear  would  never  make  him  run  out 
of  Spain,  and  that  ne  should  depart  with  an  equipage  as 
fitted  a  Prince  of  Wales.'  This  was  no  empty  vaunt. 
An  English  fleet  was  then  wailing  in  a  Spanish  port,  and 
the  Spanish  court  inviting  our  prince  to  the  grand  Escuri- 
al,  attended  the  departure  of  Charles,  as  Hume  expresses 
it  with  *  elaborate  pomp.' 

This  atiempt  of  Buckingham,  of  which  the  origin  has 
been  so  odcn  inquired  into,  and  so  oppositely  viewed,  en- 
tirely failed  with  the  Spaniard.  The  catholic  league  out- 
weighed the  protestant.  At  first  the  Spanish  court  had 
been  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
all  parties  seemed  at  their  first  interview  highly  gratified. 
•  We  mav  rule  the  worU  together.'  said  the  Spanish  to 
the  English  minister.  They  were,  however,  not  made  by 
nature,  or  stale  interests,  to  agree  at  a  second  interriew. 
The  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  a  wily  courtier  and  subtile 
politician,  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  patron,  Buckingham, 
evidently  supplanted  him  in  the  favour  of  his  royal  master, 
when  asked  by  James,  *  Whether  he  thought  this  knighu 
errant  pilgrimage  wouM  be  likehr  to  win  the  Spanish  lady ; 
answered  with  much  political  foresight,  and  saw  the  difii- 
euky :  *  If  my  lord  marquis  will  give  bonour  to  the  Count 
Duke  Olivares,  and  remember  he  b  the  favourite  of  Spain ; 
•r,  if  divarez  will  show  honourable  civility  to  my  lord 
marquis,  remembering  he  is  the  favourite  of  England,  the 
wooing  rosy  be  prosperous ;  but  if  my  lord  marquis  should 
Jbrget  where  he  is,  and  not  stoop  to  Olivarez ;  or  if  Oliva- 
rez,  forgetting  what  guest  he  hain  received  with  ihe  prince, 
bear  himself  like  a  Castilian  grandee  to  my  lord  marquis, 
the  provocation  may  cross  your  majesty's  good  intentions.''* 
What  Olivarez  once  let  out,  *  though  somewhat  in  hot 
blood,  that  in  the  councils  of  the  king  the  English  match 
had  never  been  taken  into  consideration,  but  from  the  time 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  arrival  at  Madrid,'  might  have 
been  true  enough.  The  seven  years  which  had  passed  in 
apparent  negotiation  resemblea  the  scene  of  nfatamor' 
gana ;  an  earth  painted  in  the  air-— raised  by  the  delusive 
arts  of  Gondomar  and  Olivarez.  As  they  never  designed 
to  realise  it,  it  would  of  course  never  have  been  brought 
into  the  councils  of  his  Spanish  majesty.  Buckingham 
discovered,  as  he  toU  Gerbier,  that  the  Infanta  by  the  will 
of  her  father,  Philip  III,  was  designed  for  the  emperor's 
son ;  the  catholic  for  the  catholic,  to  cement  the  venerable 
system.  When  Buckingham  and  Charles  had  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  Spanish  cabinet  could  not  adopt  English 
and  protestant  interests,  and  Olivarez  had  convinced  him- 
self that  Charles  would  never  be  a  catholic,  all  was  broken 
up;  and  thus  a  treaty  of  marriage,  which  had  been  slowly 
reared,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  when  the  flower 
seemed  to  take,  only  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
war.f 

Olivarez  and  Richelieu  were  thorough-paced  statesmen, 
in  every  respect  the  opposites  of  the  elegant,  the  spirited, 
and  the  open  Buckingham.  The  English  favourite  checked 

♦  Racket's  life  of  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  p.  113,  pi  1,  to. 

i  The  narrative  furnished  by  Buckingham,  and  vouched  by 
the  prince  to  the  parliament,  agrees  in  ine  main  with  what  the 
duke  told  Ocrblcr.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  narrative 
teems  CO  have  perplexed  Hume,  who,  from  some  preconceived 
tyMem,  condemns  Buckingham,  *  for  the  •  falsity  of  this  Ion? 
narrative,  as  calculated  etiiirely  to  mlRlead  the  parliomenL' 
He  has,  however,  In  the  note  [T]  of  this  very  volume,  suffi- 
ciently  siarked  the  difficuliies  whVh  hung  about  the  opinion 
he  has  given  In  the  text.  The  curious  may  find  the  narrative 
to  Frankland's  Annals,  p.  88,  and  in  Rush  worth's  HiA.  Coll. 
VUflL   li  toss  many  emeitainipgoaittcttlars. 


haughty  Castilian,  the  favourite  of  Spain,  and  tbe  miusa 
n  king-like  cardinal,  the  favourite  of  France,  with  the  ra» 
spirit  of  his  Island,  proud  of  her  equality  with  the  ooa- 


There  is  a  story  that  the  war  betwMn  Enftead  mad 
France  was  occasioned  by  the  personal  disrespect  ahowB 
by  the  Cardinal  Duke  Richelieu  to  the  English  duke,  ia 
the  aflironting  noode  of  addressing  his  letters.  Gerfaier  mmj9 
Ihe  world  are  in  a  rkiiculous  mistake  about  this  circans- 
stance.  The  fact  of  the  letters  is  true,  since  Gerbier  wm 
himself  the  secreUry  on  this  occasion.  It  tenninated, 
however  diflforently  than  is  known.  Richeliea,  at  Icaat  mm 
haughty  as  Buckingham,  addressed  a  letter,  in  a  auiuiatf 
of  caprice,  in  which  the  word  Monsieur  was  level  with  the 
first  line,  avoiding  the  usual  space  of  honour,  to  ■lark  his 
disrespect.  Buckingham  instantly  turned  on  the  rsidi— I 
his  own  invention.  Gerbier,  wm>  had  written  the  lottery 
was  also  its  bearer.  Tbe  cardinal  started  at  the  firs.  '|riit, 
never  having  been  addressed  with  suchfaamliarityy  mstdmmm 
silent.  On  the  fiillowing  day,  however,  the  cardinal  vw» 
cieved  Gerbier  civilly,  ud,  with  many  rhetorical  ca 
sions  respecting  the  duke,  *  I  know,'  said  he,  *  the  ] 
and  greatness  of  a  high  admval  of  En^and ;  the  es 
of  his  great  ships  make  way,  and  prescnbe  law  nrare  forci- 
bly than  the  eonans  of  the  church,  of  which  I  am  a  meo^ 
her.  1  acknowledge  the  power  ol  the  favourites  of  mmt 
kings,  and  I  am  content  U>  be  a  mhuster  of  state,  nnid  the 
duke's  bumble  servant.'  Thu  was  an  apok»gy  made  with 
aB  the  poUUtte  of  a  Gaul,  and  by  a  great  statesasaB  whe 
had  recovered  his  senses. 

If  ever  minister  of  sUte  was  threatened  by  the  proper 
tica  of  a  fatal  termination  to  his  life,  it  was  Buckiagnam  ; 
but  his  own  fearlessness  disdained  to  interpret  them.  The 
following  circumstances,  collected  from  manuscript  letters  ol 
the  times,  are  of  this  nature.  After  the  audden  and  u»> 
hapny  dissolution  of  tbe  pariiament,  popular  terror  allowed 
.tself  in  all  shapes ;  and  those  wbo  did  not  join  in  the  popo- 
*lar  terror  showed  itself  hi  all  shapes;  and  thoee  who  did 
not  join  in  the  popular  cry  were  branded  vriih  the  odkraa 
nickname  cf  the  dueklnu. 

A  short  time  before  the  assassinatian  of  ] 
when  the  king,  afler  an  obstinate  resistance,  bad  < 
his  assent  to  the  *  Petition  of  Right,'  the  houses  testified 
their  satisfoction,  perhaps  their  triumph,  by  their  shouts  of 
acclamation.  They  were  propagated  by  the  hearers  on 
the  ouuide,  from  one  to  the  other  till  they  reached  tbe  city : 
some  confused  account  arrived  before  the  occasion  of  these 
rejoicings  was  generally  known :  suddenly  the  bells  began 
to  ring,  bonfires  were  kuidled,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  a 
scene  of  pubFic  rejoicing.  But  ominous  indeed  were  these 
rejoicings,  for  the  greater  part  was  occasipned  by  a  lahe 
rumour  (hat  the  duke  was  lobe  sent  to  the  Tower;  no  one 
inquired  about  a  news  which  every  one  wished  to  hear; 
and  so  sudden  was  the  joy,  that  a  us.  letter  says,  *  the 
old  scaffold  on  tower-hill  was  pulled  down  and  burned  by 
certain  unhappy  boys,  who  said  they  wouM  have  a  new 
one  built  for  the  duke.'  This  mistake  so  rapidly  prevailed 
as  to  reach  even  the  country,  which  blazed  With  bonfires 
to  announce  the  fall  of  Buckingham.*  The  shouts  on  the 
acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops,  in  1888,  did  not  speak  in 
plainer  language  to  the  son's  ear,  when  after  the  verdict 
was  given,  such  prodigious  acclamations  of  joy,  seemed  to 
set  the  king's  authority  at  defiance :  it  spread  itself  not 
only  into  the  city,  but  even  to  Hounslowheath,  where  the 
soldiers  upon  th'e  news  of  it  gave  up  a  great  shout,  ihoufh 
the  king  was  then  actually  at  dinner  in  the  canip.t 
To  the  speculators  of  human  nature,  who  find  its  history 
written  in  their  libraries,  how  many  plain  lessons  seem  to 
have  been  lost  on  the  mere  politician,  who  is  only  such  in 
the  heat  of  action. 

About  a  month  before  the  duke  was  assassinated,  oceans 
ed  the  murder  by  the  populace  of  the  man  who  was  called 
(  The  duke's  devil.'  This  was  a  Dr  Lambe,  a  man  of  ia- 
famous  character ;  a  dealer  in  magical  arts,  who  lived  by 
showing  apparitions  or  selling  the  favours  of  the  dcvid^  and 
whose  chambers  were  a  convenient  rendezvous  for  the  cu- 
rious of  both  sexes.  This  wretched  man,  who  openly  ex- 
ulted in  the  infamous  traffic  by  which  he  lived,  when  he 
was  sober,  propheaied  that  He  should  fall  one  day  by  the 
hands  from  which  he  received  his  death  ;  and  it  was  sait 
be  was  as  positive  about  his  patron's.    At  the  age  of 

♦  Letter  from  J.  Mead  to  Sir  M.  Siutevllle  June  S,  IdSI 
Harl.  MSS,  700«. 
t  Memoirs  of  James  II,  vol.  11.  pi  168. 
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liglrtjr,  he  wu  ton  to  pieeeoni  the  city,  and  the  citj  was 
■fv^eadj  beafilj  fined  WOOL  lor  not  delivering  up  tboae 
Wjh  Burderinf  this  hoary  calprit,  were  heard  to  aay 
Alt  ibey  mmid  httadle  hb  master  worae,  and  would  have 
laiaeed  hk  fleab,  and  have  had  erer^r  one  a  hit  of  him. 
Tfak  ii  oae  more  instance  of  the  political  cannihalism  of 
tbenob.  The  fate  of  Dr  Lambe  served  for  a  hallad,  and 
ihe  printer  and  singer  were  laid  in  Newgate.*  Bucking- 
bw,  h  leans,  fiir  a  moment  oootemplated  his  own  fate  m 
Ui  vretdMd  creature's,  more  particularly  as  another  omen 
obinded  iUetf  on  his  attention ;  for  on  the  very  day  of  Dr 
Limbe'emirder,  his  own  portrait  in  the  coondl-cbamber 
wu  Men  to  have  Mien  out  of  its  frame ;  a  circumstance 
u  tvfiii  ■  that  age  of  omens,  as  the  portrait  that  walked 
fron  iti  frame  in  the  <  Castle  of  Otranto,'  but  perhaps 
nore  euilj  aoeounled  for.  On  the  eventful  day  of  Dr 
I^UBbe*!  bang  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  a  dseumstance 
eeoared  to  Boddngham,  somewhat  remaihahle  to  show 
tkmrjtof  the  times.  The  kmg  and  the  dnke  were  in 
the  Sipria|;.gBnlens  looking  on  the  bowlen ;  the  duke  put 
■  hi  Int  One  Wilson  a  Scotchman,  first  kissing  the 
AM  bsadi,  matched  it  off,  saying,  <  Off  with  your  hat 
mre  the  kmc.'  Boekincham,  not  apt  to  restrain  his 
—■^  feefiap,  kicked  the  Scotchman,  hut  the  king  inter. 
,nid<Lethim  alone,  Ghsorge ;  he  is  either  mad  or 
•'  'No,  Sir,'  replied  the  Scotchman,  *  I  am  a  sober 
"  "  e  me  leave,  I  will  teU 
know,  and  none  dare 

.  pffognostin,  an  anticipation  of  Ihe 

^ixwofPeltoB!  •"  »      --»  «~-^ 

Abrat  tbb  thne  a  libel  was  taken  down  firom  a  post  in 
Co(rBU4ti«etby  a  ooMtable  and  carried  to  the  lord- 
Mfor,  who  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  to  none  hot  his  ma^ 
JMT.  Of  ihii  Ehel  the  manosoript  letter  contains  the  fol- 

fOVlBj 


odckA 

ray 

MO,  lad  if  TOW  majesty  would  |pve  i 
yos  that  of  this  man  wliicfa  many  kn 
9e«k.'  This  was  as  a  ppognostio^  an 


Aadon  the 
Mfl-kser: 


of  lbs  duks,  I  find  two  fines  b  a 


The  ibepherd«s  rtmek,  the  sheep  are  fled  I 

For  want  of  Lamb  the  wolf  is  dead ! 
'  ^"•J»  ■  *•«»  tract  of « A  brief  descripUon  of  the  notori- 
am  life  of  Joho  Lambe,  otherwise  called  Doctor  Lambe,'  Itc, 
■u  a  curiom  wood  print  of  the  mob  pelting  him  m  the 
met 

*  Who  rules  the  klngdora  ?  The  khig 

Who  rule*  the  king  r  The  doke. 

Who  rules  the  duke  ?  The  deril. 
Uc  the  dnke  look  to  it;  for  they  hitend  shortly  to  use  him 
vone  than  they  did  the  doctor ;  and  if  things  be  not  shonly  re> 
Brmed,  they  will  work  a  reformaik>n  themselres.* 

The  only  tdviee  the  offended  king  susgested  was  to  set 
liwWe  watch  everj  night !  A  watch  at  a  oost  to  pro- 
Mt  a  libel  being  aflued  to  it  was  no  prevent  ion  of  libels 
*v»t  written,  and  the  (act  is,  libels  were  now  bundled  and 
KQt  to  fairs,  to  be  read  by  those  who  would  venture  to 
'^1  to  those  who  would  venture  to  listen ;  both  parties 
«w  often  aeat  to  prison.  It  was  about  this  time,  aAer 
M  raddea  dissolation  of  the  parliament,  that  popular  ter- 
JL*l!**^  it«lf  in  various  shapes,  and  the  spuit  which 
hfobrike  out  in  libels  by  night  was  assuredly  the  same, 
»«cb,  ^ibese  political  prognostics  had  been  rightly  con- 
Jw»  bj  Charies,  might  have  saved  the  eventual  scene 
« blood.  But  neither  the  king  nor  his  favourite  had  yet 
«n  taaijht  to  respect  popular  feelings.  Buckingham, 
ner  an,  was  guilty  of  no  heavy  political  crimes ;  but  it  was 
B  raisfortnne  to  have  been  a  prime  minister,  as  Claren- 
w  aayt,  n  *  a  busy,  querulous,  froward  time,  when  the 
eoo.e  were  uneasy  undef  pretences  of  reformation,  with 
«ne  petalam  diMXMirses  of  liberty,  which  their  jsrcat  im- 
«ora  Kattered  among  them  like  glasses  to  multiply  their 
*«.  It  was  an  age,  which  was  preparing  for  a  great 
w*^,  where  both  parties  committed  great  faults.  The 
'^nte  did  not  appear  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  king, 
i»  knew  ha  better  dispositions  more  intimately  than  the 
"war  party,  who  were  crybg  him  down.  And  Charies 
Jnbuted  to  mdiridoals,  and  « the  great  impostors,'  the 
^Tur»  which  had  been  raised. 

J2"  !5*L^"™'**y  of  offices  showered  on  Buckingham 
^««r«d  him  itill  more  odious  to  the  people :  had  he  not 
SIT?***?  ^  ^  admiral  and  general,  he  had  never 
"« tut  character  amidst  the  opposing  elements,  or  be- 

•  Rmhwonh  has  preserved  a  burden  of  one  of  these 

J^-  Charles  and  Oeorgo  do  what  thev  can. 
The  doke  ihall^Ue  like  Doctor  Lamb. 


foro  mpregnahle  forts.  But  something  more  than  hia 
own  towering  apirit,  or  the  temerity  of  vanity,  must  bo 
alleged  for  his  assumption  of  those  opposite  military  chft* 
ractera.* 

A  peace  of  twenty  years  appears  to  have  rusted  tho 
arms  of  our  soMiers,  and  their  commanders  were  destitute 
of  military  akill.  Tho  war  with  Spain  was  clamoured  for ; 
and  an  expedition  to  Cadis,  in  which  the  duke  was  re« 
preached  by  the  people  for  not  taking  the  command,  ai 
thejr  supposed  from  deficient  spirit,  only  ended  in  our  im- 
disciplined  soldiers  under  bad  commanders  getting  drunk 
in  the  Spanish  cellars,  insomuch  tnat  not  all  had  tho 
power  to  run  away.  On  this  expedition,  some  verses 
were  handed  about,  which  probably  are  now  first  printed, 
from  a  manuacript  letter  of  the  timea ;  a  political  paaqni- 
nade  which  shows  the  utter  aillinens  of  this,  *  RidieuuM 
Mus.' 

Tznsns  ov  ras  BXPXDinon  to  cadis. 
There  was  a  crow  sat  on  aaione. 
He  flew  away— and  there  was  none ! 
There  was  a  man  that  run  a  race, 
When  he  ran  fastp-he  ran  space ! 
There  was  a  maki  that  eat  an  apple 
When  she  eat  two— she  eat  a  couple  * 
There  was  an  ape  sat  on  a  tree. 
When  he  fell  down— then  down  fell  he 
There  was  a  fleet  that  went  to  Spain, 
When  It  returned— It  cams  again ! 
Another  expedition  to  Rochelle,  mider  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh^ was  indeed  of  a  naore  sober  nature,  for  the  eari 
decbned  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  national  honour,  among 
the  other  grievanoea  of  the  people,  had  been  long  degraded : 
not  iadnea  by  Buckingham  himself,  who  personally  had 
ever  maintained,  by  his  high  spirit,  an  equality,  if  not  a 
superiority,  with  France  and  Spain.    It  was  tc  win  back 
the  public  fovour  hy  a  resolved  and  publie  effort,  that 
Buckingham  a  acoond  tinm  was  willing  to  pledge  his  foiw 
tune,  his  honour,  and  hb  life,  into  one  daring  cast,  and  en 
the  dyke  of  Rocnelle  to  leave  his  bod^,  or  to  vindicate  his 
aspersed  name.    The  garrulous  Gerbier  shall  tell  his  own 
story,  which  I  transcrioe  firom  his  own  hand-writing,  of 
the  niighty  preparations,  and  the  duke's  perfect  devotion 


to  the  cause,  for  among  other  rumoum,  he  was  calumniated 

iving  I 
ProtesUnto  of  Rochelle. 


aa  ever  havi 


r  among  otne 
been  faithful 


il  to  his  engagements  with  the 


<  The  duke  caused  me  to  make  certain  works,  according 
to  the  same  model  as  those  wherewith  the  Prince  of  Par^ 
ma  blew  up,  before  Antwerp,  the  main  dyke  and  estacado ; 
they  were  so  mighty  strong,  and  of  that  quantity  of  powder, 
and  BO  doeely  masoned  m  barks,  that  thev  might  have 
blown  up  the  half  of  a  town.  I  employed  therein  of  pow- 
der, stone-quarries,  bombs,  fire-balls,  chains  and  iron  balls, 
a  double  proportion  to  that  used  by  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
according  to  the  description  left  thereof.'! 

*  The  duke's  intention  to  succour  the  Rochellers  was 
manifest,  as  was  his  care  to  amure  them  of  it.  He  com> 
manded  me  to  write  and  convey  to  them  the  secret  adver* 
tisement  thereof.  The  last  advice  I  gave  them  from  him 
contained  these  words,  *  Hold  out  but  three  weeks,  and 
Grod  willing  I  will  be  with  you,  either  to  overcome  or  to 
die  there.'  The  bearer  of  this  received  from  my  hands  a 
hundred  Jacobuses  to  carry  it  with  sp^ed  and  safety,  Tho 
duke  had  disbursed  three-score  thousand  pounds  of  his 
money  upon  the  fleet ;  and  k)st  his  life  ere  he  could  get 
aboard.  Nothing  but  death  had  hindered  him  or  frustrat- 
ed his  design,  of  which  I  am  confident  by  another  very 
remarkable  passage.  *  The  duke,  a  little  oefore  his  de- 
parture from  Tork-house,  being  alone  with  me  in  his  gar- 
den, and  giring  me  his  last  commands  for  my  journey 
towards  Italy  and  Spain,  one  Mr.  Wigmore,  a  gentleman 
of  his,  coming  to  us,  presented  to  hia  lordship  a  paper,  said 
to  come  from  the  prophesying  Lady  X)a«ers,{  foretelUng, 

*  At  tho  Rrltlsb  Institution,  some  time  back,  was  seen  a  |ie 
tnre  of  Buckingham,  mounted  on  a  chari^er  by  the  eea.ahoin, 
crowded  whh  trUtms,  kt.  As  it  reflected  none  of  the  graces 
or  beauty  of  the  orirlnal,  and  seemed  the  work  ot  some  wretch- 
ed apprentice  or  Rubens  (perhape  Gerbier  himself,)  these  con* 
tradictory  accompaniments  increased  the  auspicion  that  the 
picture  could  not  be  the  duke'H  ;  it  was  not  recollected  gener- 
ally that  the  ravourlte  was  both  admiral  and  general ;  arid 
that  the  duke  was  at  once  ITepcune  and  Mars,  ruling  both  sea 
and  Innd. 

f  Thia  machhie  seems  noticed  In  Le  Mercnre  Fransols  1627, 
p.  863. 

X  Oerbler,  a  foreigner,  srarcely  ever  writes  an  Enyllah    j 
name  correctly,  while  his  orthography  Is  not  always  intelli^^j  I  p 
ble.    He  means  here  Lady  Davles,  an  extraordinary  cbaractsr^  '^^ 


SIS 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


tttat  he  shouid  end  his  life  that  month ;  besides  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  very  considerable  hand,  persuading 
him  to  let  some  other  person  be  sent  on  that  expedition 
to  command  in  his  place ;  on  which  occasion  tne  duke 
made  this  expression  to  roe :  **  Gerbier,  If  God  please  I 
will  go,  and  be  the  first  man  who  shall  set  his  foot  upon  the 
dyke  before  Rochel  to  die,  or  do  the  work,  whereby  the 
world  shall  see  the  reality  of  eur  intentions  for  the  relief  of 
that  place."  He  had  before  told  me  the  same  in  his  ckwet, 
after  he  had  signed  ceruun  despatches  of  my  letters  of  cre- 
dence to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy,  to  whom  I  was 
■ent  to  know  what  diversion  they  could  make  in  favour  of 
the  kin^,  in  case  the  peace  with  Spain  should  not  take. 
His  majesty  spoke  to  me,  on  my  going  towards  my  resi- 
dency at  Kiuelles,  "  Gerbier,  I  do  command  thee  to  have 
a  continual  care,  to  press  the  Infanu  and  the  Spanish 
ministers  there,  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate ;  for  I 
am  obliged  in  conscience,  in  honour,  and  in  maxim  of 
BUte,  to  stir  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  rather  than  to 
fail  to  try  to  the  uttermost  to  compass  this  business." 

In  the  week  of  that  expedition,  the  kinv  took  '  George' 
with  him  in  his  coach  to  view  the  ships  at  I>eptford  on  their 
departure  for  Rochelle,  when  he  said  to  the  duke  *  Georse, 
there  are  some  that  wish  that  both  these  and  thou  mignt- 
est  perish  together ;  but  care  not  for  them ;  we  will  both 
perish  together,  if  thou  doest !' 

A  few  days  before  the  duke  went  on  his  last  expedition, 
he  |;ave  a  farewell  mask  and  supper  at  Yorkhouse,  to  their 
majesties.  In  the  mask  the  duke  appeared  followed  by 
£nvy  with  many  open  mouthed  dogs,  which  were  to  repre- 
sent the  barkings  of  the  people,  while  next  came  Fame 
•nd  Truth ;  ana  the  court  allegory  expressed  the  king's 
sentiment  and  the  duke's  san^ume  hope. 

Thus  resolutely  engaged  m  the  very  cause  the  pnople 
had  so  much  at  heart,  the  blood  Buckingham  woula  have 
sealed  it  with  was  shed  by  one  of  the  people  themselves ; 
the  enterprise,  designed  to  retrieve  the  national  honour, 
long  tarnished,  was  prevented ;  and  the  Protestant  cause 
suffered,  by  one  who  imagined  himself  to  be,  and  was 
blest  by  nearly  the  whole  nation,  as  a  patriot !  Such  are 
the  effects  of  the  exaggerations  of  popular  delusion. 

I  find  the  following  epitaph  on  Buckingham,  in  a  manu- 
script letter  of  the  times.     Its  condensed  bitterness  of  spirit 
gives  the  popular  idea  of  his  unfortunate  attempts* 
Thb  Dukb'b  Epitaph. 
If  Idle  travellers  ask  who  lieth  here, 
Let  the  duke's  tomb  this  for  inscription  besr ; 
Paint  Gales  and  Rh6,  make  French  and  StMnish  l^ugh ; 
Mix  England's  shame—and  there's  his  epitaph  ! 

Bef'>re  his  last  fatal  expedition,  among  the  many  libels 
which  abounded,  I  have  discovered  a  manuscript  satire, 
entitled  '  Rhodomontados.'  The  thouvhtless  minit<ter  is 
made  to  exult  in  his  power  over  the  giody-headed  n:ulri- 
tude.  Buckingham  speaks  in  his  own  person;  and  we 
have  here  preserved  those  false  rumours,  and  ^ose  aggra. 
▼ated  feelings,  then  floating  among  the  people :  a  curious 
instance  of  those  heaped  up  calumnies^  which  are  ofYen  so 
heaviy  laid  on  the  head  of  a  prime  imnister,  no  favourite 
with  the  people. 

<  'Tis  not  your  threats  shall  take  me  from  ths  king ! 
Her  questioning  my  counsels  and  commands. 
How  with  the  honour  of  the  state  it  stands ; 
That  I  lost  Rh6,  and  with  such  Joss  of  men, 
As  scarcely  time  can  e'er  repair  again  j 
Shall  aught  aiTrighi  me ;  or  else  care  to  see 
The  narrow  seas  from  Dunkirk  clear  and  (bse. 
Or  that  you  can  enforce  the  king  to  believe, 
I  from  the  pirates  a  third  share  receive  ; 
Or  that  I  corresiwnd  vf  iih  foreign  states 
(Whether  the  king's  foes  or  confederates) 
To  plot  the  ruin  of^lhe  kin?  and  state, 
•  As  erst  you  thought  of  liie  Palatinate ; 

Or  thai  Ave  hundred  thousand  pound  doch  Uo 
In  the  Venice  bank  to  help  Spain's  mslesty ; 
Or  that  three  hundred  thousand  more  doth  rest 
In  Dunkirk,  for  the  arch-duchess  to  contert 
With  England,  whene'er  occasion  offers; 
Or  thnt  by  rapine  I  will  fill  iby  coffers  ; 
ifor  that  an  office  In  church,  stste,  and  court, 
Is  freely  given,  but  they  must  pay  me  for*L 
Ifor  shall  you  ever  prove  I  had  a  hand 
In  pnlsnnlnff  ofthe  monarch  of  this  Isnd : 
Or  the  like  hand  by  poi»oninp  to  Intox 
Southampton,  Oxford,  Hamilton,  Lennox. 

•od  a  supposed  prophetess.  This  Cassandra  hit  the  time  In 
her  dark  pr^icttons,  and  was  more  persuaded  than  ever  that 
«Mwasa  vropheieew* 


Nor  shall  yoo  ever  prove  by  mack  chanM. 
I  wrought  the  kiuK*a  affection  or  his  haras. 
Nor  fear  I  If  ten  Vitrys  now  were  here, 
Since  I  have  thrice  ten  Ravilliacs  as  near. 
My  power  shall  be  unbounded  m  each  thing, 
If  once  I  use  those  words,  *  I  and  my  king.* 

Seem  wise,  and  cease  then  lo  perturb  the  iidB 
Or  strive  with  him  that  sits  and  gukies  the  bskn. 
I  know  your  reading  will  Inform  yon  soon. 
What  creatures  they  were  that  barkt  agaiiMlihsam 
I'll  give  you  bcuer  counsel  as  a  friend  : 
Cobblers  their  latchets  ought  not  lo  transcend , 
Meddle  with  common  matters,  common  WTBiifli\ 
To  the  house  of  commons  cemmon  things  trfFinf 
Leave  him  the  oar  that  best  knows  how  lo  raw. 
And  sute  to  him  that  best  the  state  doch  kaam. 
If  I  by  hidustry.  deep  reach,  or  grace. 
Am  now  arrived  at  this  or  chat  great  place, 
Must  I,  to  please  your  inconskieraie  rage. 
Throw  down  mine  honours  ?  Will  naught  elss  saHil 
Your  furious  wisdoms  ?  True  shall  the  veiasbs  js^ 
There's  no  less  wit  reauired  to  keep,  than  gee. 
Though  Lamb  be  dead,  I  'II  sund,  and  youshaU  sm 
I'll  smile  at  them  that  can  but  bark  ac  me. 


After  Buckingham's  death,  Charles  I  < 
laory  warmly  as  his  bfe,  advanced  his  frioids,  i 
to  raise  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory;  tad  d 
any  one  accuwd  the  duke,  the  king  alwaya  isspoied  ike 
fault  to  himself.  The  king  said,  *  Let  not  the  dake*8aH^ 
mies  seek  to  catch  at  any  of  bis  offices,  for  tkev  wiJ  fed 
themselves  deceived.'  Charles  called  Bockingliam  *  ha 
martyr !'  and  often  said  the  world  was  much  sMakca  m 
the  duke's  character ;  for  it  was  eommooiy  thooghx  iM 
duke  ruled  liis  majesty ;  but  it  was  much  the  eostrair, 
having  been  his  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant  m  al 
things^  as  the  king  said  he  would  make  eensibiy  appear  a 
the  world.  Indeed  after  the  death  of  Baekinghaa,Cbario 
showed  himself  extremely  active  in  busioeas.  hard  IMm. 
Chester  wrote--'  The  death  of  Buckingham  cauers  tt> 
changes ;  the  king  hokls  in  his  own  han£  the  total  dirrc- 
tion,  leaving  the  executorvpart  to  every  man  wiiha  ^ 
compass  of  his  charge.*  'This  is  one  proof, 
that  Charles  I  was  not  the  puppet'kingof  *" 
modem  historians  base  imagined. 

rELTOV  TBK  POLITICAL  AmMMOM. 

Felton,  the  assassin  of  Uie  Duke  of  Bock3iigham,bT  ihs 
growing  republican  party,  was  hailed  as  a  Bnitaa,  rwi^ 
m  the  style  of  a  patriotic  bard, 


<  Refulgent  from  the  alroke.' 

Gibbon  has  thrown  a  shade  of  tuspidon  even  over  Br» 
tus's  *  God-like  stroke,'  as  Pope  has  exalted  it.  la  F<^| 
ton,  a  man  acting  from  mixed  and  confused  Botrvea.  cht| 
political  martyr  is  entirely  lost  in  the  oootrice  pcakcnt ;  lhi{ 
was,  however,  considered  in  his  own  day  as  a  t 
most  beyond  humanity.  Mrs  Macaulay  baa  ca 
*  a  lunatic,'  because  the  duke  had  not  been  asi 

on  the  right  principle.    His  motives  appeared  i 

able  to  his  contemporaries ;  for  Sir  Hemy  Wocton,  mi 
has  written  a  life  of  the  Duke  of  Budciagham  oliern 
that  *  what  may  have  been  ihe  immediate  or  grvateat  i 
tive  of  that  felonious  conception  (the  duke's  aLaaass»m*»« 
is  even  yet  in  the  clouds.'  After  iMcertaining  that «  m 
not  private  revenge,  he  seems  to  coodode  that  it  ra  ] 
Egglesheim's  furious  *  libel,'  and  the  *  remonstiance* 
the  parliament,  which,  having  made  the  duke  *  <ae  c£  t 
foalest  monsters  upon  earth,'  worked  on  the  duk  i 
tion  of  Felton.' 

From  Fekon'a  memorable  example,  and  Hias« 
ones,  one  observation  occurs  worth  the  nodceof  ev^ 
minister  of  state  who  dares  the  pvpular  odinm  be 
raised.  Such  a  minister  will  always  be  in  present  ^ 
of  a  violent  termination  to  his  career ;  for  however  he  m 
be  convinced  that  there  is  not  political  virtne  enongh  in 
whole  people  to  afford  *  the  God-like  stioke,'  he  w A  i 
ways  have  to  dread  the  arm  of  soma  nwlnndMlT  cndi 
siast,  whose  mind,  secretly  agitated  by  Ihe  pnUic  nd^ 
tioD,  directe  itself  solely  on  him.  It  was  aomeOne  aft 
having  written  this  reflecsf  ion,  that  I  discovered  the  foRei 
ing  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  tbo  i^fJ^Hhi 
life  of  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewea.  <  Some  of  bis  friends  h| 
advised  him  now  generally  he  was  hated  in  En^nd,  a| 
how  needful  it  would  be  for  hia  graater  safeiy  to  wef 
some  coat  of  mail,  or  boom  other  aeeret  defeaaive  anM^ 

«  SkMoe  M88, 4178,  kttsr  (f^C 
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ait 


pablic  mind,  through  a  lone  sut 
KCB  prepared  for,  and  not  nitlioat  i 


wkkhthoduko  sAgbtinc  aaid,  <* It  needa not :  there  aie 
»  Ronaa  ipirila  left."  '^ 

An  account  of  the  eootemporary  feelings  which  ajmpn- 
tUted  with  Felton,  and  nlmost  sanctioned  the  assassin's 
deed,  I  gather  from  the  us.  letters  of  the  tine*.  The 
sute  of  disconreut,  had 
Mit  an  obscure  expectation 
of  the  mortal  and  of  Buckingham,  It  is  certain  the  duke 
nerived  manj  warnings  wfalch  he  despised.  Theassas- 
Baatioo  kindled  a  tumult  of  joy  throognout  the  nation,  and 
I  itata^ibel  was  written  in  strongcharacters  in  the  &ces 
d  the  people.  The  passage  of  Felton  tq  London,  after 
the  tnemaation,  seemed  a  triumph.  Now  pitied,  and 
wwUened,  mothers  held  up  their  children  to  behold  the 
ttfMMr  of  the  countr^r ;  and  an  old  woman  exclaimed,  as 
PdtoB  passed  her,  with  a  scriptural  allusion  to  his  short 
Satore,  aad  the  mightiness  of  Buckingham,  *  Ood  bless 
iliee  litiJe  Da?id  ?  Fenlon  was  nearly  sainted  before  he 
reaebed  the  netrppolis.  His  health  was  the  reigning  toast 
unoQf  the  republicans.  A  character  somewhat  remarka- 
Me,  Alexander  GUI  (usher  under  his  father  Dr  GHII,  mas- 
ter of  Si  Paul's  school,)  who  was  the  tutor  of  Milton, 
lod  hii  dear  firiead  afterwards,  and,  perhaps,  from  whose 
Bipreenoa  in  early  life,  Milton  dented  his  Tehemeot 
Paired  of  Charles,  was  committed  by  the  star-chamber, 
MftlySaed,  and  sentenced  to  lose  his  ears,  on  three 
rhvges,  one  of  which  arose  from  drinking  a  health  to  Fel- 
m.  At  Trinity  College,  Gill  said  that  the  king  was  fitter 
0  Maud  ia  a  Cbeapside  shop,  with  an  apron  before  bira, 
iad  aj,  WhatlaAvef  than  to  gorem  a  kimdom;  that 
iw  doke  was  gone  down  lo  hell  to  see  king  James ;  and 


lad  ay,  WhatlaAvef  than  to  gorem' a  kimdom ;  that 
iw  doke  was  gone  down  lo  hell  to  see  king  James ;  and 
kiaking  a  bealdi  to  Felton,  added  he  was  sorry  Felton 
|ad  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  doing  that  brave  act.f 
la  the  taste  of  that  day  they  contriyed  a  political  anagram 
f  his  name,  to  egress  the  immoveable  self^evotion  he 
Sieved  after  the  assassination,  noTer  attempting  to  es- 
ape;  and  John  Felioo,  for  the  nonce,  was  made  to 
ud, 

Bat  while  Febon's  name  was  echoing  through  the  king- 
KNB,  our  new  Brutus  was  at  that  moment  exhibiting  a 
iicoas  ipectade  of  remorse ;  so  different  often  is  the 
nl  penoQ  himself  firom  the  ideal  personage  of  the  pOUic. 
rhe  aisaasinadaii  with  him  was  a  sort  of  theoretical  one, 
epeoding,  as  we  shall  show,  on  four  propositions;  so 
Mt  when  tbe  kdas's  attorney,  as  the  attorney-general 
ris  then  cafied,  baa  furnished  the  unhappy  criminal  with 
a  uneipected  argoment,  which  appeareo  to  him  to  have 
vertnreed  his,  he  declarer)  that  he  bad  been  in  a  mistake ; 
*d  lameoiing  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  it  before, 
ron  that  iastant  his  conscientious  spirit  sunk  into  despair, 
a  the  open  court  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  offering  it  as 
Maffeodtng  instrument  to  be  first  cut  off;  he  requested 
w  king's  lesTe  to  wear  sackcloth  about  his  loins,  to  sprin- 
tt  aihes  on  his  head,  to  carry  a  halter  about  his  neck,  in 
■"iiiMQy  of  repentance ;  and  that  he  might  sink  to  the 
)*«<t  point  of  contrition,  he  insisted  on  asking  pardon 
otoolTof  the  duchess,  the  duke's  mother,  but  even  of 
N  Jake's  scollioo-bpy ;  and  a  man  naturally  brave  was 
MO  always  sheddmg  tears,  so  that  no  one  could  have  im- 
^  that  Felton  had  been  <  a  stout  soldier.'  These  par- 
ealan  were  given  by  one  of  the  divines  who  attended  nim, 
>  Ae  writer  of  the  us.  letter.'^ 

'Jl^^character  of  Felton  must  not,  however,  be  coneeiv- 
d  from  thb  agonizing  scene  of  contrition.  Of  melan- 
»<Tud  retired  habits,  and  one  of  those  thousand  officers, 
to  had  incurred  disappointments,  both  in  promotion  and 
I!!!!!*''  ^^^^i  ^"""^  '^®  careless  duke,  he  felt,  perhaps, 
'"1^  he  denied  it,  a  degree  of  personal  animosity  to- 
^I'l^lkisi.  A  solitary  man  who  conceives  himself  injured 
fwds  over  his  revenge.  Felton  once  cut  off  a  piece  of 
s  own  finger,  faiclosing  it  in  a  challenge,  to  convince  the 
"■OS  whom  he  addrened,  that  he  valued  not  endanger- 

TThftMs.  l«aer  si vhig  this  account  observes,  tbst  Uie  words 
■wrnmy  his  rooJiMiy  were  not  read  in  open  court,  but  only 
fitting  to  the  duke  and  Fehon. 
I  Ctarendon  notices  thatFeImn  was  <  of  a  gentleman's  family 
IMionc  of  good  (bnone  and  reputatfen.*  I  find  that  durinc 
Ptonftnement,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel,  and  Lord 
■^'en  their  son, » be  being  of  their  blood.*  says  the  letter- 
'•^eonthiQaliy  vfslled  blm,  gave  many  proofh  of  their 
'  >  and  brooshthis  *wlndlng^heet;*  fbr  to  the  last  they 
a  10  save  hhn  from  bsing  hung  In  chains :  they  did 


'iBB  his  whole  body,  provided  it  afibcded  him  an  opportimitv 
ofvengeance.*  Vet  with  all  this,  such  was  his  love  of  truth 
and  rigid  honour,  that  Felton  obtained  the  nickkoame  of 


^  hoaest  Jack,'  one  which,  after  the  i 

ely  popular  through  the  nation. 


jbeeama 

^    re      -    o-  The  religiooi 

enthusiasm  or  the  times  had  also  deeply  possessed  hit 
mind,  and  that  enthusiasm,  as  is  well  known,  was  of  a 
nature  that  might  easily  occasion  its  votary  to  be  mistakoa 
fbr  a  republican. 

Clarendon  mentions  that  in  his  hat  he  had  sewed  a  p»> 
per,  m  which  were  written  a  few  Hnes  of  that  remoii» 
sirance  of  the  comimma,  which  appeared  to  him  to  aan^ 
tion  the  act.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Lord  Carlton  to 
tbe  queen,  detailing  the  particulars ;  Us  lordship  was  one 
of  those  who  saved  Felton  from  the  swords  of  the  military 


around  him,  who  in  their  vexation  for  the  loss  of  their  gene- 
ral the  duke,  which  they  considered  to  bo  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  their  ruin,  would  have  avenged  themselves.  But 
though  Felton,  in  conversation  with  Lord  Carlton,  con- 
fessed that  by  reading  the  remonstrance  of  the  parliament 
it  came  into  nis  head,  that  ia  committing  the  act  of  killing 
the  doke,  he  ahould  do  his  country  a  great  good  aorvice, 
1  in  his  hat,  thinking  he  might  have 
attempt,  was  different  from  that  do* 


yet  the  paper  sewed 
Allen  a  victim  in  the  i 

scribed  by  Clarendon,  and  is  thus  preserved  in  this  letter 
to  the  queen  by  Lord  Carlton.  *  U I  be  slain,  let  no  man 
condemn  me,  out  rather  condemn  himself.  Our  hearts 
are  hardened,  and  become  senseless,  or  else  he  had  iwt 
gone  BO  long  unpunished.  He  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  or  soldier,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  afraid  to  sacri- 
fice his  life  for  the  honour  of  God,  his  king,  and  country. 
John  Felton.'t 

Felton's  mind  had  however  previously  passed  through  a 
more  evangelical  process;  four  theological  propositions 
struck  the  knife  into  the  heart  of  the  minister.  The  con- 
scientious assassin,  however  accompanied  the  fatal  blow 
with  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  to  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  the 
victim ;  and  never  was  a  man  murdered  with  more  gospei 
than  the  duke.  The  following  curious  document  I  have 
discovered  in  the  us.  letter. 

<  Propositions  found  in  Felton's  trunk,  at  the  time  he 
slew  the  duke. 

1.  Thore  is  no  alliance  nearer  to  any  one  than  hii 
country. 

Except  his  God  and  hu  own  soul,  said  the  divines. 

S.  The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  cbiefest  law. 

Next  to  the  law  of  Grod,  said  these  divines. 

S.  No  law  is  more  sacred  than  the  sat'oty  and  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Only  God's  biw  is  more  sacred,  said  the  divines. 

4.  God  himself  hath  enacted  this  law,  that  all  things  that 
are  for  the  good  profit  and  benefit  of  the  commonwealth 
should  be  lawful. 

The  divmes  said,  We  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may 

me  thereon.' 

The  gradual  rise  in  these  extraordinary  propositions,, 
with  the  last  sweeping  one,  which  includes  every  thing 
lawless  as  lawful  for  the  common  weal,  was  at  least  but 
feebly  parried  by  the  temperate  divines,  who,  while  they 
were  so  reasonaoly  referring  every  thing  to  God,  wanted 
the  vulgar  curiosity  to  inquire,  or  the  philosophical  dis- 
cernment to  discover,  that  Felton's  imagination  was  driving 
every  thing  at  the  duke.  Could  they  imaghie  that  these 
were  but  subtile  cobwebs,  spun  by  a  closet-speculator  on 
human  affairs  7  In  those  troubled  times  did  they  not  give 
a  thought  to  the  real  object  of[  these  inquiries  7  Or  did 
they  not  care  whst  befell  a  minion  of  the  state? 

There  is  one  brigh^assage  in  the  history  of  this  unhap- 
py man,  who,  when  bfllen  down  in  spbits,  firmly  asserted 
the  ricbts  of  a  Briton;  and  even  the  name  of  John  Felton 
may  fill  a  date  in  the  annals  of  our  constitutional  freedom. 

Felton  was  menaced  with  torture.  Rushworth  has  no- 
ticed the  ftun,  and  given  some  hnperfect  notes  of  hia 
speech,  when  threatened  to  be  racked ;  but  the  following 
is  not  only  more  ample,  but  more  important  in  its  essentiu 
particulars.  When  Lord  DorNt  toki  him  (says  the  vs. 
letter,)  Mr  Fehon,  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  tint  you  shouU 
be  put  to  the  torture,  to  make  you  confess  your  complices, 
andth     -  <--.'.     «,r 


»you< 
therefore  prepare  yourself  fbr  the  rack  t  Felton  an^ 
swered, '  M^  lord,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  king's  plea- 

1,  for  he  IS  a  just  and  a  gracious  prince,  and  will  not 

I  his  subject  lorfursi  agahut  law,    1  oo  aArm  npoa 


have 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  I,  «8lL 
fLansdownsMSS  209. 


^'^ff^ifife^'S^oogle 
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my  nl?atioa  thtt  my  purpoie  wan  not  koown  to  way  man 
Uviog;  but  if  it  be  hia  majeity's  pleasure,  I  am  ready  to 
■uflfer  whatever  his  majesty  will  have  inflicted  upon  me. 
Yet  this  I  must  tell  you  by  the  way,  that  if  I  bo  put  upoo 
the  rack,  I  will  accuso  you,  my  Lord  of  Dorset,  and  none  , 
but  yourself/*  This  firm  and  sensible  speech  silenced 
them.  A  council  was  held,  the  judges  were  consulted  ; 
aad  on  this  occasion,  they  came  to  a  very  unexpected  do- 
cisionf  that  *Felton  ought  not  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack. 
^  no  such  punishment  is  known  or  allowed  by  our  law/ 
Thus  the  judges  condemned  what  the  government  bad 
constantly  practised.  Blackstone  yields  a  fraternal  eulo- 
cium  to  the  honour  of  the  judges  on  this  occasion ;  but 
Hume  more  philosophically  discovers  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  tenderness.  *  So  much  more  exact  reasoners  with 
regard  to  law,  had  they  become  from  thejealotu  sentpCet 
^the  Hmae  »f  Ccmmotu,*  An  argument  which  may  bo 
strengthened  trom  cases  which  are  unknown  ta  the  writers 
of  our  history.  Not  two  years  before  the  present  one,  a 
Captain  Brodeman,  one  who  had  distinguished  himself 
among  the  *  bold  speakers '  concerning  the  king  and  the 
duke,  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  reported  to 
have  expired  on  the  rack ;  the  death  seems  doubtful,  but 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  racked  is  repeated  in  the  ms. 
etters  of  the  times.  The  rack  has  been  more  frequent- 
ly lued  as  a  state-engine  than  has  reached  the  know- 
ledge of  our  hiitorians ;  secret  have  been  the  deadly 
emjraces  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter.f  It  was 
only  by  an  original  iournal  of  the  transactions  in  the 
Tower  that  Burnet  discovered  the  racking  of  Ann  As- 
kew, a  narrative  of  horror !  James  the  First  incidentally 
mentions  in  his  account  of*  the  powder-plot  that  this  nek 
was  afumm  to  Guy  Fawkes  during  his  examination ;  and 
yet  under  this  prince,  mild  asjiis  temper  was,  it  had  been 
used  m  a  terrific  man 


Elizabeth  but  loo  freouently 
employed  this  engine  of  arbitrary  power ;  once  she  bad  all 
the  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  tortured.  I  have  seen 
m  a  MS.  of  the  times  heads  of  charges  made  against  some 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
among  which  is  one  for  having  written  against  torturing ! 
Tot  Coke,  the  most  eminent  ofotir  lawyers,  extols  the  mer- 
cy of  Elizabeth  in  the  trials  of  Essex  and  Southampton, 
because  she  had  not  used  torture  against  their  accomplices 
or  witnesses.  Was  it  for  the  head  of  law  itself,  as  Coke 
was.  to  ezttil  the  mcrey  of  the  sovereign  for  not  violating 
the  laws,  for  not  punishing  the  subject  bv  an  illegal  act  7 
The  truth  is,  lawyers  are  rarely  philosophers ;  the  history 
of  the  heart,  read  only  in  statutes  and  law  cases,  presenu 
the  worst  side  of  human  nature  :  they  are  apt  to  consider 
men  as  wild  beasu;  and  they  have  never  spoken  with 
any  great  abhorrence  of  what  ihey  so  erroneously  consi- 
dered a  means  of  obtaining  conlbssion.  Long  after  these 
times.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  a  great  lawyer  in  the 
reign  of  James  II,  used  torture  in  Scotland.  We  have 
seen  bow  the  manly  spirit  of  Felton,  and  the  scruples  of 
the  Commons,  wrenched  the  hidden  law  from  judges  who 
had  hitherto  been  too  silent ;  and  produced  that  unexpect- 
ed avowal,  which  condemned  all  their  former  practices. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  better  times,  when  philosophy 
combining  with  law,  enabled  the  genius  of  Blackstone  to 
quote  with  admiration  the  exquisite  ridicule  of  torture,  by 
Beccana. 

On  a  rumour  that  Feltoa  was  condemned  to  suffer  toi^ 
tnre,  an  effusion  of  poetry,  the  ardent  breathings  of  a  pure 
and  youthful  spirit,  was  addressed  to  the  supposed  political 
martyr,  by  Zouch  Townley,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Townleys  in  Lancashire,  to  whose  last  descendant  the  na- 
Hofl  owes  the  first  public  collection  of  ancient  art.§ 

«  HarL  M8S,  7000.  J.  Mead  to  ff  MatL  Stutevllle,  Sept. 
2T,  loss. 

t  The  rack,  or  brake,  now  in  the  Tower,  was  introduced 
by  the  Duke  of  Exeter  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  as  an  auxilia- 
ry to  his  project  of  establishing  the  civil  law  in  this  country; 
and  in  derision  It  was  called  his  daughter.  CowePs  Interp. 
voc.  Rack. 

I  This  remarkable  document  Is  preserved  by  Dalrymple  ;  it 
h  an  indorsement  in  the  hand-writing  of  secretary  'Winwood, 
respecting  the  examination  of  Feacham,  a  recom  whose  gra- 
duated horrors  might  have  charmed  the  speculative  cruelty  of 
a  Domitian  or  a  Nero.  *  Upon  these  interrogatories,  Peacham 
this  day  was  examined  berore  toiiure,  in  torture,  between  tor- 
ture, and  after  torture ;  notwithstanding,  nothing  could  be 
drawn  frgni  him,  he  persistincr  eitni  in  hia  obstinate  and  insen- 
sible denials  and  former  answer.'  Dairy mple's  Mem.  and 
Letters  of  James  I,  p.  68. 

4  Z.  Tfiwnley  in  1624  made  the  Latin  oration  in  memory  o( 


The  poem  I  transcribe  fron  a  us.  copy  of  the  tiMs;  rf 
appears  only  to  have  circulated  in  that  secret  Ibfm,  far  iks 
writer  being  summoned  to  the  star  chamber,  and  Ml  vib 
Ung  to  have  any  such  poem  addressed  to  hiwsrif,  escspd 
to  tne  Hague. 

*  To  his  confined  friend,  Mr  Jo.  Fxltw. 

Enjoy  thy  bondage,  make  thy  prison  knov 
Thou  hast  a  liberty,  thou  can*at  not  owe 
To  those  base  puniohmeniB :  keep  eQiiie»  aha 
Nothing  but  guilt  shackles  the  conscience. 
I  dare  not  tempt  thy  valiant  blood  to  afiay, 

Infeeblinf  it  with  pity ;  nor  dare  I  pray.      

Thine  act  may  mercy  finde,  ieaat  ihy  fiwCSMy 

Lose  somewhat  of  its  miracle  and  gloiy. 

I  wish  thy  merits,  laboured  cruelty ; 

Stout  vengeance  best  befriends  thy  i 

For  I  would  have  posterity  to  hear, 

He  that  can  bravely  do  can  bravely  1 

Tortures  msy  seem  greet  in  a  coward's  tjt  j 

It  *s  no  great  thing  to  suffer,  less  to  die. 

Should  all  the  douds  fall  down,  and  in  ibal  drift 

Lightning  and  thunder  serve  to  take  my  lift, 

1  would  applaud  the  wisdom  of  my  ftie, 

Which  knew  to  value  me  of  such  a  raie. 

As  to  my  fall  to  trouble  all  the  sky. 

Emptying  upon  roe  Jove's  full  armomy. 

Serve  in  your  sharpest  mischieft ;  use  your  rack. 

Enlarge  each  Joint,  and  make  each  rinew  cnefc. 

Thy  soul  before  was  strsitened ;  tfaank  thy  doom. 

To  show  her  virtue,  she  hath  larger  room. 

Yet  sure  if  every  srteiy  were  brcuce. 

Thou  would*at  find  strengtii  for  such  anoiker  ttski 

And  now  I  leave  thee  unto  Death  and  Fame, 

Which  lives  to  shake  Ambition  with  thy  ubm  } 

And  if  it  were  not  sin,  the  court  by  it 

Shoukl  hourly  swear  before  the  Mvoorfca. 

Farewell !  for  thy  brave  sake  we  ahall  not  ssnd 

Henceforth  ctwnmanders,  enemies  lo  defend ; 

Nor  will  k  our  Just  monarcbs  hencelbitk  plsssib 

To  keep  an  admiral,  to  loee  the  seaa. 

Farewell !  undaunted  sund,  and  joy  to  be 

Of  public  service  the  epitome. 

Let  the  duke^s  name  solace  snd  crown  Iky  tboR,        \ 

All  we  for  him  did  suffer,  thou  Ibr  all ! 

And  I  dare  boldly  write,  as  thou  daTsl  die. 

Stout  Felton,  England's  ransom,  hers  doik  Be  f 

This  it  is  to  be  a  creat  poet.    Feteon,  who  was  oskha* 
ted  in  such  elevated  strains,  was,  at  that  moflseBft,  mi  fka 
patriot  but  the  penitent.     In  political  hiatory  K  freqwtflf  . 
occurs  that  the  man  who  accidentally  has  effectuated  ^  '< 
purpose  of  a  party  is  immediately  inveated  by  iheia  weh  ' 
all  their  favourite  virtues ;  but  in  reality,  having  acted  km 
motives  originally  Insignificant  and  obscure,  hn  ckaiacwr  ; 
may  be  qmte  the  reverse  they  have  made  him ;  and  mdk 
was  that  of  our '  honest  Jack.'    Had  Townley  bad  a  »^ 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  Brutus,  we  mi^t  have  ksl 
a  noble  poemlm  a  coble  subject. 

JOHHSOa's  HIHTS   TOM,  TBB  UPS  OP  POPK. 

I  shall  preserve  a  literary  curiosity,  which  peibaps  i 
the  only  one  of  ita  kind.  It  if  an  original  meraorandun  cf 
Dr  Johnson's,  of  hints  for  the  life  of  Pope  written  dowa  u 
they  were  suggested  to  his  mind  in  the  oooise  of  his  re. 
searches.  The  tines  in  italics,  Johnson  had  scraiched  visk  : 
red  ink,  probably  after  having  made  use  of  them.  These : 
notes  should  be  compared  with  the  life  itself.  The  yosb- 
ful  student  will  find  some  use,  and  the  curious  be  ^niJ6d 
in  diacovermg  the  gradual  lakKwrs  of  research  and  oheem- ' 
tion ;  and  that  art  of  seizing  on  those  geneml  eoncrpaosi 
whidi  afterwards  are  developed  by  meditatioG,  and  iTjagtn' 
ted  by  Genius.  I  once  thought  of  accoaopanying  titr«e 
Mnta  by  the  amplified  and  finianed  passages  derived  fron 
them ;  but  this  is  an  amusement  which  the  rrcdcr  cis 
contrive  for  himself.  I  have  extracted  the  moot  maunii 
notes. 

This  fragment  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  ca(j;iiw^ 
fac-simile  of  a  page  of  Pope*a  Homer  in  the  present ««(' 
ume  of  this  work,  of  which  I  shall  now  observe,  that  ihsrt 
never  was  a  more  mifmtdy  ptrfeel  eopg  of  a  mamascrip!. 

That  fac-simile  was  not  given  to  show  the  autograph  el 
Pope— a  practice  which  has  since  so  generally  prevvki 
but  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  sttident  the  fervour  ar<i  i^ 
diligence  required  in  every  work  of  genius ;  this  coirid  or'^ 
be  done  by  showing  the  state  of  the  manuscript  itfrlf,«r^ 
all  its  erasures,  and  even  its  half  formed  lines ;  nor  cv^ 

Camdep,  reprh>tcd  by  Dr  Thomas  Smith  at  the  end  of  Csp** 
den's  Life.  WockI^b  Fapti.  I  find  his  naoie  abo  amorc  (ki 
verses  addressed  to  Ben  Jonson,  prefixed  to  his  work. 
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Uidrect  be  prodneed  bj  mnm  only  aomo  of  the  correc- 
ten,  which  Johnson  b«i  ilready  in  printed  characterii.— 
My  ootioo  hM  been  approred  of,  becauee  it  wu  compre- 

keeded  by  writer!  of  genius;  jet  *'^'    '       

'      '  '*"  ithi 


^  more  than  nn  Aatograph  by  those 
aerwyblockhe«ds,who,  without  taste  and  uiagination, 
Blrudiiif  into  the  province  of  literature,  find  themselTes  as 
iwkinid  as  a  once  oopiilar  dirine,  in  his  <  Christian 
LiTe/  mures  as  would  certain  sinnera  in  paradise— like 
pip  ia  a  drawinf  room.* 

POPE. 

KotluBK  ooeasionaL    No  haste.    No  rinls.    No 


^actised  only  one  form  of  TecM.    FadUty  from  ose. 
Eaolaisd  former  pieces.    Cooper's.hiU.    Dijden's  ode. 
&ffi»eted  to  disdam  flattery.    Noihmymhutdeetimmf 

m^iobimyMbtbelUrlohimthmadomafhartAtfrH, 

Pbemiloof  delayed. 

Satire  and  praise  late,  alhading  to  something  past. 

He  had  always  some  poetical  pUn  in  his  head.t 

Ecaotothe  sense. 

WwM  not  constiam  hinHolf  too  much. 

f  <*atiae  of  lanfuage.    Watts.} 


Linu7or 


Jwage. 


tfhmUh^  waaUofmomgjf htfyt 


J^adnt  oad/nval— pint 


AmiWe  disposmon— bat  he  ipres  his  own  character. 

£ii6«r«e.    2)iMi*«fca«tesay-^iqjriplteenf««^ 

I^tir  OK  ndbwst  Is  AceJe. 
0».»fihid«.     (taenlolisiis  fisnesefaiet.     Pr^fe$AmM  •/ 

fjl^'^'^'a  gm  md  aby,  mmdhneM  tober  and  gnme. 
Tm  pnmd^tamg  among  tJu  gnat.    Probably  forward 
tomakeaoiaaintence.     JVb  hierory  man  seer  loOsd  je 

!  ?\^  ff^  ^  '^  "*'  »*»•  »•"»  of  Borilnglon. 
J  Inihe Lib JohnsMi  gives  8wlfc*s complaint ihar  Pope  was 
jwtr  M  Jrinm  for  convernilon,  because  he  had  al  way7«ome 
PonctlKhemsfai  his  head.  ' 

<^™»  ii^l^bju  given  Waits'  oplnhm  of  Pope's 


muehofhtM/ortime.    Qntt9. 

letters  open. 
Cant  ofikapiung  thewerld. 
AfTeetalMonofdegpmngpodrjf, 
His  auine»$  eOnrnt  tht  eritwt^ 


Something  effopperM. 

Hit  Uttento&obdieo-^pnM^, 


Almm  <f  Seriphtro-iui  all  mrl^, 
Thoughte  in  his  letters  that 


are  elsewhern. 


BSSAT  O^  MAV. 

Raoioay  mimd  thofatl  qfman. 

Otfun  th§  immortaUtif  of  tf:s  apmL    Addrm  to  mr  Mm^ 

motttm 
EMhidodbyBerkUjf, 
BoiUngbrtMB  notions  not  undentootL 
Scale  of  Beins  ium  it  in  prom. 
Part  and  not  the  whole  always  said. 
Gimeersa<ion«0icAAo/.    R.  ttO.* 
Bol.  mount  ilL    FepewM. 
Crousas.    Rotnel.     Warburton. 
Qoodmnm.    Uumriouo^fdiikioaofUmgwags. 
Idned  labour^-ahpayspostry  in  ki$  head. 
JS*tremoaeneilrilit^,    iU-heaUh,  head<uAm. 
He  never  laughed. 
No  eonveraation, 
Ab  writings  against  8tai/t 
Parasitical  epithets.    Six  lines  of  Iliad.f 
He  usedtoset  down  what  oeewrod ^  thoughls^^ 

couplet. 

The  humorous  lines  and  sinner.    Prunello.t 
First  line  made  for  the  sound,  or  r.  versa. 
Foul  lines  in  Jervas. 
JMbrc  notice  e/^6e0Jb  sor^  Aon  ibft. 

StJVCIAS. 

The  fine  on  Phillips  borrowed  from  another  poem. 
Pope  did  not  increase  the  diflicolties  of  writmg. 
Poetapidonm.  ^ 

*  Ruffhead*BLUbofPope. 

t  In  the  Life  Johnson  says,  *  Expletives  he  very  ear.y  re- 
jected  rrom  bis  yerses ;  but  now  and  than  sdniiu  an  epHhel 
rather  commodious  than  imponani.  Each  of  ihe  six  first  lines 
of  the  Iliad  might  lose  two  syllables  wlih  very  IliUe  dhnunitioh 
or  the  meaning ;  and  aometimea  after  all  his  art  and  labour, 
one  venie  aeema  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  another.* 

t  He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  but  alwaya,  I  think,  unsne- 
oessfully ;  sxcept  one  la  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.    LUs  of  Peft- 
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PREFACE 


It  may  be  useful  to  state  the  design  of  the  present  yolume,  wUA 
differs  in  its  character  from  the  preceding  Senes. 

Tlie  form  of  essay-writing,  were  it  now  moulded  even  by  the  hand  of 
the  Raphael  of  Essayists,  would  fail  in  the  attraction  of  novelty;  Mo- 
rality would  now  in  vain  repeat  its  counsels  in  a  fugitive  page,  and 
Manners  now  oflfer  but  little  variety  to  supply  one.  The  progress  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  marked  by  the  enlargement  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  and  essay-writing  seems  to  have  closed  with  the  century  which 
it  charmed  and  enlightened. 

I  have  often  thought  that  an  occasional  recurrence  to  speculations  on 
human  affairs,  as  they  appear  in  private  and  in  public  history,  and  to 
other  curious  inquiries  in  literature  and  philosophy,  would  form  some 
substitute  for  this  mode  of  writing.  These  Researches,  therefore,  offer 
authentic  knowledge  for  evanescent  topics ;  they  attempt  to  demon- 
strate some  general  principle,  by  induction  from  a  variety  of  particulars 
— to  develop  those  imperfect  truths  which  float  obscurely  in  the  mind — 
and  to  suggest  subjects,  which,  by  their  singularity,  aie  new  to  inquiry, 
and  which  may  lead  to  new  trains  of  ideas.  Such  Researches  will 
often  form  supplements  to  our  previous  knowledge. 

In  accustoming  ourselves  to  discoveries  of  this  nature,  every  research 
seems  to  yield  the  agreeable  feeling  of  invention — it  is  a  pleasure  pecu- 
liar to  itself— something  which  we  ourselves  have  found  out  —  and 
whichi  whenever  it  imparts  novelty  or  interest  to  another,  communicates 
|a  him  the  delight  of  the  first  discoverer. 
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MODEKV  UTBIATVKX,  BATX.X*t  cmiTlOAI.  DICTIOVAKT. 

A  new  editioo  of  Bayle  in  Franca  ii  now  in  a  progren- 
mt  Mate  ofpablicauon ;  an  erent  in  Hterary  hisUNrv  whieh 
conid  Dot  have  been  easily  predicted.  Every  work  which 
aettet  an  epoch  in  literature  ie  one  of  the  great  mono- 
meats  of  the  honmn  mind ;  and  Bayie  may  be  considered 
u  the  father  of  literary  cariosity,  and  of  Modem  Literature. 
Much  baa  been  allemi  against  our  author :  yet  let  us  be 
cardbl  to  preeerre  what  is  precious.  Bayle  is  the  invent- 
or  of  a  work  which  dignified  a  collection  of  facts  constitut- 
iBf  his  text,  Inr  tbe  argamenfaf ire  powers  and  the  copioos 
ilhntrations  wbidi  charm  us  in  his  airersified  commentary. 
Cooducfingtbe  humble  pursuits  of  an  Aulus  Gellios  and  an 
Athcoew,  with  a  higfa«r  spirit  he  showed  us  the  pWioto- 
yAyof  BssIbs.  and  eomnnnicaled  to  such  limited  researches 


tralue  ?rhich  they  bad  «jtherwise  not  post 

This  was  introducing  a  stud^  perfectly  distinct  from 
what  is  pre-eminenilj  disluiguished  as  *  classical  learn, 
inx,'  tnd  the  subjeda  which  had  usually  entered  into  phi- 
lolo|ietl  pursuits.  Ancient  literature,  from  century  to 
cffliury,  iiad  eonstiluted  the  sole  labours  of  the  learned, 
uxi  *Viri0  kctionofl*  were  king  their  pride  and  their 
reward.  Latin  was  the  literary  language  of  Europe. 
The  fefnaodar  idiom  in  Italy  was  held  in  such  contempt, 
that  their  youths  were  not  sofiered  to  read  Italian  booas; 
Ibeir  native  prodoctions ;  Y  archi  tells  a  curioua  anecdote 
of  bis  (aiher  sending  him  to  prison,  where  be  was  kept  on 


kread  and  water,  as  a  penance  for  hit  inToterate  passion 

for  reading  Italian  booka!  Dante  was  reproached  by  the 

mdite  Iialiana  for  composing  in  his  mother  tongue,  still 

gpwwed  bjr  the  demdmg  designation  cfUvolgan,  which 

tbe '  raeolttte'  John  Florio  rendera  *  to  make  common ;'  and 

to  tiaulats  was  contemptuously  called  vdgarixzan  ;  while 

Petrarch  rested  his  fame  on  his  Latin  poetry,  and  called 

kiliafiao  tmmtUoM  vuigarta!  With  us,  Roger  Ascham 

vuihe  first  who  boldly  avowed  <  Tf  tpeak  a$  th»  comiitem 

fpfei  to  think  as  wise  men ;'  yet,  so  late  as  the  time  of 

fiwoQ,  this  great  man  dki  not  consider  his  *  Moral  Essays 

ti  likely  to  last  in  the  moveable  sands  of  a  modem  lan- 

f]*C«l  for  he  as  anxiously  had  them  sculptured  in  the  mar* 

Me  01  ancient  Rocne.    Tet  what  had  tne  great  ancients 

JheimelTes  done,  bat  trusted  to  their  own  velgtn  ?    The 

^«eks,  the  finest  and  most  original  writers  of  the  andonts, 

p^ic'vesAdam  Ferguson,  *  were  unacquainted  with  ever^ 

"Bpa^  hut  their  own ;  and  if  they  became  learned,  it 

•^»«>ly  by  studjring  what  they  themselves  had  produced.' 

Daring  tourteen  centuriea,  whatever  lay  out  of  the  pale 

M  dassieal  learning  was  condemned  as  barbarism  ;  in  the 

Bean  wbi'io,  however,  amidst  this  barbarisrof  another  lii^ 

Mare  wu  insensibly  creating  itself  in  Europe.    Every 

f?^*  *  ^  gradual  aeceasions  of  their  vernacular  genius, 

u>oovered  a  new  sort  of  knowledge,  one  which  more  deep- 

Wiueretted  their  feelings  and  the  times,  reflecting  the 

iaafe,notof  thoGreeks  and  the  Latins,  but  of  themselves! 

A  ipirit  of  inquiry,  originating  in  events  which  had  never 

^*'^  the  ancient  worM,  and  the  same  refined  taste  in 

«e  arts  of  oovpoaition  caught  from  the  models  of  antiquity, 

*l»n(th  raised  np  rivals,  who  competed  vrith  the  great 

*!>c*e(iii  themselves ;  and  Modem  Luerature  now  occu- 

V"*>  »  space  which  looks  to  be  immensity,  compared  with 

ue  aarrow  and  the  imperfect  liroiu  or  the  ancient.    A 

^J^e  collection  of  classical  works,  all  the  bees  of  an- 

T"7t  may  be  hived  in  a  glass  case;  but  those  we 

««iU  find  only  the  milk  and  honey  of  our  youth;  to  ob- 


Urn  the  anbataatial  nourishment  of  European  knowledge 
a  library  often  thousand  volumes  will  not  satisfy  our  m> 
quiries,  nor  supply  our  reasearches  even.on  a  single  topic ! 
Let  not,  however,  the  votaries  of  ancient  Uteraiure  dread 
its  neglect^  nor  be  over  jealous  of  their  younger  and  Gothic 
sister.  The  ezistence  of  their  favourite  stiMy  is  secured, 
as  well  by  its  own  imperishable  claims,  as  by  the  stationa- 
ry institutions  of  Europe.  But  one  of  those  silent  revo- 
lutions  in  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind,  which  are 
not  so  obvious  as  those  in  their  political  state,  seems  now 
fully  accomplished.  The  very  term  *  classical,'  so  long 
limited  to  the  ancient  authors,  is  now  equally  applicable  to 
the  most  elegant  writers  of  evenr  literaiy  people  ;  and  al- 
though Latin  and  Greek  were  long  characterised  as  <  the 
learned  languages,'  yet  we  cannot  m  truth  any  longer  coi^ 
cede  that  those  are  the  most  learned  who  are  *  inter  Gr»- 
cos  Grecissimi,  inter  Latinos  Latiniisimi,'  any  more  than 
we  can  reject  firom  the  class  of  *  the  learned,'  those  great 
writers,  whoee  scholarahip  in  the  ancient  classics  may  be 
very  indifferent.  The  modem  languages  now  have  alsc 
become  leamed  ones,  when  he  who  wntes  in  them  is  ini> 
bued  with  their  respective  learning.  He  is  a  *  learned'  wri« 
ter  who  has  embraced  mos(  knowledge  on  the  particular 
subject  of  his  investigation,  as  he  is  a  *  classical^  one  who 
composes  with  the  greatest  elegance.  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple  dedicates  his  *  Memorials  relating  to  the  Hisiory 
of  Britain'  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  whom  he  styles 
with  equal  happiness  and  propriety,  *  Learned  in  Bniisb 
Hbtory.'  *  Scholarship'  has  nitberio  been  a  term  reserv- 
ed for  the  adept  in  ancient  literature,  whatever  may  be  the 
mediocrity  of  his  intellect;  but  the  honourable  distinction 
must  be  extended  to  all  great  writers  in  modem  literature, 
if  we  would  not  confound  the  natural  sense  and  propriety 
of  things. 

Modem  literature  may,  perhaps,  slUI  be  discriminated 
from  the  ancient,  by  a  term  it  began  to  be  called  by  at  the 
Reformation,  that  of*  the  New  Learning.'    Without  sup- 

f»lanting  the  ancient,  the  modern  roust  grow  up  with  it;  the 
urtfaer  we  advance  in  sodetv,  it  will  more  deeply  occupy 
our  interest4;'and  it  has  already  proved  what  Bacon, 
casting  hie  philosophical  views  retrospectively  and  pros- 
pectively, hsLB  obeerved,  '  that  Time  was  the  greatest  of 
mnovators.' 

When  Bayle  projected  his  'Critical  Dictionary,'  he 
probably  had  no  idea  that  he  was  about  effecting  a  revo- 
lution in  our  libraries^  and  founding  a  new  province  in  the 
dominion  of  human  knowledge ;  creative  genius  oAen  is 
itself  the  creature  of  its  own  age  :  it  is  but  that  reaction 
of  public  opinim,  which  is  generally  the  fore-runner  of 
some  criticaJ  change,or  which  calls  Cwth  soms  wants  which 
sooner  m  later  will  be  supplied.  The  predisposition  for 
the  various,  but  neglected  literature,  and  the  curious,  but 
the  scattered  knowTedse,  of  the  modems,  which  had  long 
been  increasing,  with  the  speculative  tum  of  inquiry,  pre- 
vailed in  Europe,  when  Bayle  took  his  pen  to  give  the 
thing  itself  a  name  and  an  existence.  But  the  great  au- 
thors of  naodem  Europe  were  not  yet  consecrated  bemgs, 
like  the  ancients,  and  their  volumes  were  not  read  from 
the  chairs  of  universities ;  yet  the  new  interests  which  bad 
arisen  in  society,  the  new  modes  of  human  life,  the  new 
spread  of  knowledge,  the  curiosity  after  even  the  Uttle 
things  which  concern  us^  the  revelations  of  secret  history, 
and  the  state  papers  which  have  sometimes  escaped  front 
national  archives,  the  philosophical  spirit  which  was  has- 
tening its  steps  and  raising  up  new  systems  of  thinking  ; 
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aQ  alike  reouired  research  and  criticism,  inquiry  and  di^ 
caetiim.  Bayle  had  first  studied  his  &nn  agCi  before  he 
gave  the  public  his  great  work. 

*  IfBayle/  says  Gibbon,  *  wrote  his  dictionaiy  to  empty 
the  Tarious  coUectioos  he  had  made,  without  way  particu- 
lar design,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  plan.  It  per- 
mitted nim  every  thine,  and  obliged  him  to  nothing.  By 
the  double  freedom  of  a  dictionary  and  of  notes,  he  could 
pitch  on  what  articles  he  pleased,  and  say  what  ha  pleaa- 
•d  in  those  articles.' 

*Jaab  tat  «Um?  ezdaimed  Bayle,  on  the  publication  of 
his  dictionary,  as  yet  dubious  ol  the  eztraorainary  enterw 
prise :  perhaps  while  going  on  with  the  work,  he  knew  not 
at  times,  whither  he  was  directing  his  course ;  but  we 
must  think,  that  in  his  own  mind  he  counted  on  something, 
which  might  have  been  diifieult  even  for  Bayle  himself  to 
have  developed.  The  author  of  the  *  Critical  Dictionary* 
had  produced  a  voluminous  labour,  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, could  only  rank  him  among  compilers  and  reviewers, 
for  his  work  is  formed  of  such  materials  as  they  might  use. 
He  had  never  studied  any  science ;  he  confessed  that  he 
oould  never  demonstrate  the  first  problem  in  Euclid,  and 
to  bis  last  day  ridiculed  that  sort  ofevidence  called  math^ 
matical  demonstration.  He  had  but  little  taste  for  classi- 
cal learning,  for  he  quotes  the  Latin  writers  curiously,  not 
eleeantly ;  and  there  ts  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  en- 
tirely neglected  the  Greek.  Even  the  erudition  of  antiquity 
usually  reached  him  by  the  ready  medium  of  some  German 
Commentator.  His  multifarious  reading  was  chiefly  con- 
6ned  to  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentn  cen- 
turies. With  such  deficiencies  in  his  literary  character, 
Bayle  conM  not  reasonably  eipect  to  obtain  pre-eminence 
in  any  single  pursuit.  Hitherto  his  writings  had  not  extri- 
cated him  from  tho  secondary  ranks  of  literature,  where 
he  found  a  rival  at  every  step ;  and  without  his  great  work, 


■w,  HiNi  uio   CHTivua  ajo  v/iarc  ,   iw  uiqbc,  inuocu,  lie  ■•cri- 

ficed  too  many  of  his  valuable  davs,  andf  was  still  answei^ 
ing  them,  at  tlie  hour  of  his  deatn.  Such  was  the  cloudy 
horizon  of  that  bright  &me  which  was  to  rise  over  Europe ! 
Bayle,  intent  on  escaping  from  all  beaten  tracks,  while 
the  very  materials  he  used  promised  no  novelty,  for  all 
hii  knowledge  was  drawn  from  old  books,  opened  an  eccen- 
tric route,  where  at  least  he  could  encounter  no  parallel ; 
Baylo  felt  that  if  he  oould  not  stand  alone,  he  would  only 
have  been  an  equal  by  the  side  of  another.  Experience 
had  moi^  than  once  taught  this  mortifying  lesson ;  but  he 
was  blest  with  the  genius  which  could  stamp  an  inimitable 
originality  on  a  folio. 

This  originality  seems  to  have  been  obtained  in  this 
manner.  The  exhausted  topics  of  classical  literature  he 
resigned  as  a  province  not  adapted  to  an  ambitious  genius ; 
sciences  he  rarely  touched  on,  and  hardly  ever  with- 
out betraying  superficial  knowledge,  and  involving  him- 
self in  absuraity :  but  in  the  history  of  men,  in  penetrat- 
ing the  motives  of  their  conduct,  in  clearmg  up  obscure 
circumstances,  in  detecting  the  strong  and  the  weak  parts 
of  him  who  he  was  trying,  snd  in  the  cross-examination  of 
the  numerous  witnesses  he  summoned,  he  assumed  at 
once  the  judge  and  the  advocate !  Books  for  him  were 
pictures  of  men's  inventions,  and  the  histories  of  their 
thoughts ;  for  any  book,  whatever  be  its  quality,  must  be 
considered  as  an  experiment  of  the  human  mind. 

In  controversies, -in  which  he  was  so  ambi-dexterous— 
in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  in  which  he  was  so  philo- 
sophical—burnished,  too,  hj  his  hoardinff  curiosity  with  an 
immense  accumulation  oT  details,— skilful  in  the  art  of 
detecting  falsehoods  amidst  truths,  and  weighing  proba- 
bility against  uncertainty— holding  together  the  chain  of 
argument  from  its  first  principles,  to  its  remotest  cons^ 
quence— Bayle  stands  among  those  masters  of  the  human 
intellect  who  taught  us  to  think,  and  also  to  unthink !  All, 
indeed,  is  a  collection  of  researches  and  roaaonings :  he 
had  the  art  of  melting  down  his  curious  quotations  wiih 
his  own  subtile  ideas.  He  collects  every  thing :  if  truths, 
they  enter  into  history ;  if  fictions,  into  discussions :  he 
places  the  secret  by  the  side  of  the  public  story :  opinion 
IS  balanced  against  opinion :  if  his  arguments  ^w  Te- 
dious, a  lucky  anecdote  or  an  enlivening  talc  relieve  the 
folio  page  ;  and,  knowing  tho  infirmity  of  our  nature,  he 
picks  up  trivial  things  to  amuse  us,  while  he  is  grasping 
the  most  abstract  and  ponderous.  Human  nature  in  her 
diifling  scenery,  and  the  human  mind  in  its  eccentric  direc- 
tioiis,  open  on'his  view ;  so  that  an  unknown  person   or  a 


worthless  book,  are  equally  objects  for  his  apecalacioa  witk 
the  most  eminent— they  alike  curiously  instrucu  Sock 
were  the  materials,  and  such  the  genius  of  the  oian,  wboaa 
fbllios,  which  seemed  destined  for  the  retired  few,  lie  opes 
on  pariour  tables.  The  men  of  genius  of  his  s^e  stndifed 
them  for  instruction,  the  men  of  the  world  for  their  amnse 
Amidst  the  mass  of  facts  which  he  has  eoOeded, 


and  the  enlarged  views  of  human  nature  wfaidi  bis  phik»- 
sopkical  spirit  has  combined  with  his  resesrcfaea,  Bayle 
may  be  called  the  Shakspeare  of  dictionary  makers ;  a 
sort  of  chimerical  being,  whose  ezistenoe  was  not  i 
to  be  possible  before  Uie  lime  of  Bayle. 

But  nil  MTors  are  voluminous  as  his  g 
do  apologies  avail  ?    They  ooly  aficwifit  for  the  evil  wlueb 
they  cannot  alter ! 

Bayle  is  reproached  for  carrying  his  speculatioas  too 
far  into  the  wilds  of  scepticism— he  wrote^n  a  distempered 
time ;  he  was  witnessing  the  dragonade»  mad  the  nvoe^ 
tions  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  he  lived  amidst  the  Re- 
formed, or  the  French  prophets,  as  we  called  them  when 
they  came  over  us,  and  in  whom  Sir  Isaiac  l^ewtno  mors 
than  half  believed;  these  testified  that  they  beard  angeh 
singing  in  the  air,  while  our  philosopher  was  coovioced  that 
he  was  living  among  men  for  whom  no  angel  would  sinr/ 
Bayle  had  left  persecutors  to  fly  to  Canatics,  both  eqaaliy 
appealing  to  the  Gospel,  but  alike  untouched  kgr  its  bles- 
seoness  f  His  impurities  were  a  taste  inherited  from  his 
favourite  old  writers,  whose  nanMti  seemed  to  sport  wkk 
the  grossness  which  it  touched,  and  neither  in  Fimaoe,  aor 
at  home^  had  the  ago  then  attained  to  our  moral  delicacy : 
Bayle  himself  was  a  man  without  passions !     His  irma/ 
matters  were  an  author's  compliance  with  the  booksdief's 
tastoj  which  is  always  that  of  the  public     His  seepiicism 
is  said  to  have  thrown  every  thmg  into  disorder.    Is  it 
mora  positive  evil  to  doubt,  than  to  dogmatise  T    Even 
Aristotle  often  pauses  with  a  qualifying  /wrAsms,  and  the 
egotist  Cicero  with  a  modest  it  teemM  to  ass.     His  seepii* 
cism  has  been  useful  in  history,  and  has  oAeo  shown  li9w 
facts  universally  believed,  are  OMibtfiil  and  sometimes  mos* 
be  false.    Bayle,  it  is  said,  is  perpetually  eootradictiag 
himself;  but  a  sceptic  must  doubt  nis  doubts ;  be  places 
the  antidote  close  to  the  poison,  and  lays  the  abeath  bv 
the  sword.    Bayle  has  himself  described  one  of  those 
self'tormenting  and  many  headed  sceptics  by  a  very  noble 
figure,  *He  was  a  Hydra  who  was  perpetually  teariiy 
himself.' 

The  time  has  now  come  when  Bayle  may  iaatruct  widi 
out  danger.  We  have  passed  the  ordeals  be  had  to  go 
through ;  we  must  now  consider  him  as  the  historisn  of 
our  thoughts  as  well  as  of  our  actions ;  be  dispemes  ibe 
literary  stores  of  the  modems,  in  that  vast  reposilory  of 
their  wisdom  and  their  follies,  which,  by  its  onginaiit/  of 
design,  has  made  him  an  author  common  to  aU 'Europe. 
Nowhere  shall  we  find  a  rival  for  Bayle !  and  hardly  efen 
an  hnitator !  He  compared  himself,  for  his  power  of  rai^ 
ing  up,  or  dispelling  objections  and  doubts,  to  '  the  cloud, 
compelling  Jove,',  The  ereat  Leibnitz,  who  was  himself 
a  lover  of  his  vans  eruaitio,  applied  a  line  of  Tirgil  to 
Bayle,  characterising  his  luminous  and  elevated  geniuf ' 
*  Sub  pedibusque  vklet  nubes  et  sidera  Daphnia* 
Beneaih  his  feet  he  views  the  clouds  and  staia 

CRAaACTKRISTlCS  OF  BATLS. 

To  know  Bayle  as  a  man,  we  must  not  study  hhn  m  tbs 
folio  Life  of  Des  Maiseaux ;  whose  laborious  pencil,  with- 
out colour,  and  without  expression,  loses  in  its  indistiDcf' 
ness  the  individualising  strokes  of  the  portrait.  Look  for 
Bayle  in  his  *  Letters,' those  true  chronicles  of  a  literary 
man,  when  they  solely  record  his  own  pursuits. 

The  personal  character  of  Bayle  was  unUemisbed  eyes 
b^  calumny— his  executor,  Basnage,  never  could  mention 
him  without  tears !  With  simpliaty  which  approached  to 
an  infantine  nature,  but  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic,  oar 
literary  philosopher,  from  his  earliest  days,  dedicated  hisH 
self  to  literature ;  the  great  sacrifice  consisted  of  tboM 
two  main  objects  of  huHfan  pursuits— fortune  and  a  fasi** 
ly.  Many  an  ascetic,  who  has  headed  an  order,  has  not 
so  religiously  abstained  from  all  worldly  interests ;  J^}  '^ 
us  not  imagine  that  there  was  a  sullenness  in  hisstoicisn; 
an  icy  misanthropy  which  shuts  up  the  heart  from  iu  ^U 
and  flow.  His  domestic  afl*eclions  through  life  were  nr> 
vid.  When  his  mother  desired  to  receive  his  po'*'*iJ],°J 
sent  her  a  picture  of  his  heart !  Eariy  in  life  the  idiim  a 
Bayle  was  strengthening  itself  by  a  philoaophical  reagnt^ 
tion  to  all  human  events '  x    -  ■ 
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•  I  am  ladeed  ol  a  di»powtion  neither  to  fear  bad  fortune, 
■or  to  have  Terr  ardent  deairea  far  good.  Tet  I  loae  thia 
iteadioeas  and  lodifference  when  I  reflect,  that  your  love 
to  me  DuJiea  yon  feel  for  everr  thing  that  happena  to  me. 
It  is,  therefore,  from  the  conaideralJan  that  my  misfovtnnea 
nQoid  be  a  torment  to  you,  that  I  wiah  to  be  happy ;  and 
wbcD  I  think  that  my  bappineaa  would  be  all  your  joy,  I 
ibouki  lament  that  my  bad  fortune  ahould  conimue  to  pei^ 
•eeuie  me ;  thoush,  aa  to  my  own  particular  intereat,  I  dare 
praniM  to  myaefir  that  I  afaiall  never  be  very  much  affected 

Aa  iaalaaoe  occwrej  of  thoae  aocial  afiectkma  in  which 
a  itoic  is  aometimea  auppoaed  to  be  deficient,  which  migfat 
hare  afibided  a  beautiful  illuatration  to  one  of  our  moat 
ele^tpoela.  The  remembrance  of  the  happy  momenta 
which  Bayle  apent  when  yoing  on  the  borderaof  the  rirer 
AumM,  a  abort  dutance  from  hia  natire  town  of  Carlat, 
wbere  De  had  been  aent  to  recover  from  a  fever,  occaaion- 
•d  by  aa  exeeaaive  indulgence  in  reading,  induced  him 
BMDv  yean  aAerwarda  to  devote  an  article  to  it  in  hia 
*  Cntial  Dictionary,*  for  the  aake  of  quoting  the  poet  who 
had  celebrated  thia  obaoure  river :  it  waa  a  *  Pleaaure  of 
Meoioij  ?  a  tender  aaaociation  or  domeatic  feeling ! 

The  Brat  step  which  Bayle  took  in  life  ia  remarkable- 
He  efauued  bia  religion  and  became  a  Catholic ;  a  year 
lAerwarlt  he  returned  to  the  creed  of  hia  fathera.  Poa- 
jht  not  have  krwwn  the  atory  had  it  not  been  ro- 
1  in  hia  Diary.    The  drcumatance  ia  thua  curioualy 


tennr  aught 
oofdod  in  hii 
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BATLE*8  DIARY. 
Tears 

of  my 

S3  I  changed  my  religkin— 
next  day  I  reaumed  the 
atudy  of  logic 

itTSl  AugamSO       SS    I  returned  to  the  reform- 

ed religion,  and  made  a 
privais  abjuration  of  the 
Bomiah  reiigkm  in  the 
handa  of  four  miniaiera ! 

His  broihar  waa  one  of  theae  miniatera ;  while  a  Cath- 
o&e,  Bajle  had  attempted  to  convert  him  by  a  letter,  long 
woagb  to  evince  bia  aincerity :  but  without  hia  aubacrip- 
tioB,  we  shook!  not  have  aacnbed  it  to  Bayle. 

For  this  vacOlatioD  in  hia  religion  baa  Bavie  endured 
bitter  censure.  GibiMM,  who  kiraaelf  changed  hia,  about 
the  laaie  *year  of  hia  age,*  and  for  aa  abort  a  period,  aar- 
castically  obaervea  of  the  firat  entry,  that  Bayle  ahould 
have  Sashed  hia  k^ic  before  he  chanced  hia  religion.'  It 
■aj  be  retorted,  that  when  he  had  learat  to  reaaon,  be 
reooiinced  Catbofidam!  The  true  fact  ia,  that  when 
Bajie  bad  only  atodied  a  few  montha  at  college,  aome 
books  of  eontrovevaial  divinity  by  the  Caiholica,  offered 
atayaspeeioaa  argument  against  the  reformed  doctrioea; 
a  jooag  atodent  waa  eaaily  enUngled  in  the  neta  of  the 
MMita.  But  their  paaaive  obedience,  and  their  traaaub- 
itaatiatioB,  and  other  atnff  woven  in  their  looma,  eoon 
I  aa  Bayle  to  recover  hia  aenaea.  The 
'  '  e  wily  Jeamt 

I  broloera,  on  hia  return  to 

»  of  the  moat  pathetic  ia- 

■'oT  domeatic  life. 

Bayle  waa  wilfing  to  become  aa  expatriated  man ;  to 

■tody  from  the  love  of  atudy,  in  poverty  and  honour !    It 

bappsM  sometimea  that  great  men  are  criaunated  for  their 

■oUcst  deeda  by  both  partiea. 

When  hia  great  work  anpeared,  the  adveraariea  of 
Biyle  reproa«»ed  him  witn  haate,  while  the  anther  ex- 
pmmd  hia  aatouahment  at  hia  alowneas.  At  firet  *  the 
pritical  Dictionary,'  conaiating  only  of  two  foUoa,  waa  fin- 
■bed  ia  little  mora  than  four  yeara ;  but  in  the  life  of 
Bayle  this  waa  eouivalent  to  a  treble  amount  with  men  of 
wwiary  application.  Bayle  even  eateulated  the  time  of 
Ui  headaches; '  My  megrima  wouhl  have  left  me  had  it 
Wea  la  my  power  to  nave  lived  without  atud^ ;  by  them  I 
km  Biany  dava  in  every  month*— (he  fact  la,  that  Bavle 
bad  mtiraly  given  up  every  aort  of  recreation  except  that 
'•iiciaua  inehriatMn  of  hn  faeuhiea,  aa  we  may  term  it. 
6r  those  who  know  what  it  ia,  which  be  drew  from  hia 
boob :  we  have  hia  avowal.  '  Pttblie  amuaementa,  gamea, 
<MBtry  Janata,  aaomiag  viaita,  and  other  recrealiona  ne- 
c^Mtfy  toamay  atadonia,  aa  they  tell  ua,  were  none  of 
TbnaauM.    I  wailad  no  tinm  on  them,  nor  hi  any  do* 


I  the  careaaea  of  the  wily  Jeamta  were  reject- 
«d,  tad  the  goah  of  teara  of  the  brolhen 
(be  rebgioa  of  boa  fathera,  ia  one  of  the 


meatic  eareo;  never  aoliciting  for  prefenaant,  nor  bi 
in  any  other  way.  I  have  Men  happily  delivered 
many  occupationa  which  were  not  auitable  to  my  hiH 
nuNir ;  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  greaieat  and  the  moal 
charming  leiaure  that  a  man  of  lettera  could  deaure.  By 
auch  means  an  author  makea  a  great  progreaa  in  a  few 
yeara.* 

Bayle,  at  Rotterdam,  waa  appointed  to  a  pwfeaaorahip 
of  phUoaophy  and  hiatory ;  the  aalaiy  waa  a  eompetenca 
to  hia  firugal  life,  and  enabled  him  to  publiah  hia  celebratod 
Review,  which  he  dedicates  *  to  the  ghirr  of  the  city,'  for 
iUanMt  lute  9tia feat. 

After  thia  grateful  acknowledgment  he  waa  imexpeet- 
edly  deprived  of  the  profeaaorahip.  The  aecret  hiatory  is 
curioua.  After  a  tedmua  war,  aome  one  amuaed  the  worid 
by  a  chimerical  *  Project  of  Peace,' which  waa  much 
againat  the  wiahea  and  the  deaigna  of.our  William  III.— 
Jurieu,  the  head  of  the  ReformM  party  in  Holland,  a  nmn 
of  heated  fanciea,  perauaded  William'a  party  that  this 
book  waa  a  part  of  a  aecret  cabal  in  Europe,  raiaed  by 
Louia  XIV  againat  William  HI ;  and  accuaed  Bayle  aa 
the  author  and  promoter  of  thia  political  confederacy.  Tha 
magiatratea,  who  were  the  creaturea  of  William,  oiamim 
ed  Bayle  without  alleging  any  reaaon.  To  an  ordinary 
philooopher  it  wooM  have  aeemed  hard  to  kiae  hia  aalaiy 
oecauae  hia  aatagooiat  waa  one 

*  Whoee  aword  la  aharper  than  hia  pen.' 
Bayle  only  rejoiced  at  thia  emancipation,  an^  quietly 
returned  to  hia  Dictionary.    Hia  feelinga  on  ibia  occaaioB 
he  baa  himself  perpetuated. 

*  The  aweetneaa  and  repoee  I  find  la  the  atndiea  in 
which  I  have  engaged  myaelf,  and  which  are  mv  delight^ 
will  induce  me  to  remam  in  thia  chy,  if  I  am  allowed  ta 
continue  in  it,  at  leaat  till  the  printing  of  my  Dictionary 
ia  finished ;  for  my  preaence  ia  aoeolutely  necesaary  to  the 
place  where  it  ia  fM'inted.  I  am  no  bver  of  money,  nor 
of  honoura,  and  wouM  not  accept  of  any  invitation,  ahould 
it  be  made  to  me ;  nor  am  1  fond  of  the  disputea  and  ca- 
bals, and  professorial  snarlinga,  which  reign  m  all  our  aca* 
demiea :  Cunma  mUd  el  Mune*  He  waa  indeed  ao  charm* 
ed  by  quiet  and  independence,  that  he  waa  continually  ro* 
fusing  the  moat  magnificent  offera  of  patrooage:  from 
Count  Guiacard,  the  French  ambaaaador ;  but  particularly 
from  our  Engliab  nobility.  The  Earla  of  Shaftesbury,  cf 
Albermarle,  and  of  Huntingdon,  tried  every  solicitation  to 
win  him  over  to  reaide  with  them  aa  their  mend ;  and  too 
nice  a  aenae  of  honour  induced  Bavle  to  refoae  the  Duke 
of  Shrewabury*B  gift  of  two  hundrea  guineaa  for  the  dedi« 
cation  of  hia  dictionary,  *  1  have  ao  often  ridiculed  dedicationa 
that  I  muet  not  riak  any,*  waa  the  reply  of  our  philosopher. 
The  only  complaint  which  eacaped  from  Bayle  waa  the 
want  of  hooka ;  an  evil  particulariy  felt  during  hia  writing 
the  *  Critical  Dictionary  ;*  a  work  which  ahould  have  been 
composed  aot  diatant  from  the  ahclvea  of  a  pnblic  library. 
Men  of  claaaical  attainmenta,  who  are  atudying  about 
twenty  author^  and  chiefly  for  their  atyle,  can  form  no 
conception  of  the  atate  of  famine  to  which  an  '  belluo  lib* 
rorum  *  ia  loo  often  reduced  in  the  new  aort  of  atudy  which 
Bayle  founded.  Taate  when  onoe  obtained  may  be  aaid 
to  be  no  acquiring  faculty,  and  mint  remain  atationarv  \ 
but  Knowledge  ia  of  perpetual  growth,  aad  haa  infinite  oe- 
manda.  Taate,  tike  an  artificial  canal,  winda  throof  h  a 
'beautiful  country;  but  ita  bordera  are  confined,  and  its 
term  ia  limited  ;  Knowledge  navigatea  the  ocean,  and  ia 
perpetually  on  voyagea  of  diaooverv.  Bayle  often  grieves 
over  the  scarcity,  or  the  want  of  oooka,  by  which  he  waa 
compelled  to  leave  many  thinga  uncertain,  or  to  take  them 
at  aecond  hand ;  but  he  fived  to  diaoover  that  trusting  to 
the  renorta  of  others,  waa  too  often  auffering  the  blind  to 
lead  tne  blind.  It  waa  thia  circumstance  which  induced 
Bayle  to  declare,  that  aoane  worka  cannot  be  vrritten  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  metropolb  only  can  aupply  the  wanta 
of  the  literary  roan.  Plutarch  has  made  a  aimilar  confea* 
aioo ;  and  the  eMer  Pliny  who  had  not  ao  many  volumea  ta 
torn  over  aa  a  modem,  waa  aenaibie  to  the  wanta  of  books, 
for  he  adinowledges  that  there  waa  no  book  ao  bad  }aj 
which  we  might  not  profit. 

Bayle*a  pwmliar  vein  of  reaearch  and  akill  ia  diacos* 
sion  first  appeared  in  his  *  Pens^  sur  la  Coroete.*  Ia 
Deeember,  1680,  a  comet  had  appeared,  and  the  public 
yet  trembled  at  a  portentous  meteor,  which  they  attU  ima- 
gined waa  connected  with  aoane  forthcoming  and  t 
event!  Peraona  aa  curioua  aa  they  were  terrified  tei 
Bayla  by  tboir  iaquirtes,  but  rssisted  all  his  aifumsrtfc 
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They  found  maQj  Uungi  morQ  than  argunenti  inhit  amus- 
ing YoluoiM :  *  I  am  noi  one  of  the  authors  bv  profenion,' 
■ays  Bayle,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  netnod  he  meant 
to  pursue,  *  who  foUoW  a  series  of  views ;  who  first  project 
their  subject,  then  divide  it  into  books  and  chapters,  and 
who  only  choose  to  work  on  the  ideas  they  have  planned. 
I,  for  ray  part,  give  up  all  claims  to  authorship,  and  shall 
cliain  myself  to  no  such  servitude.  I  cannot  meditate  with 
much  regularity  on  one  subject ;  I  am  too  fond  of  change. 
I  often  wander  from  the  subject,  and  jump  into  places  of 
which  it  might  be  difficult  to  guess  the  way  out ;  so  that  I 
•hall  make  a  learned  doctor  who  looks  for  method  quite  im> 
patient  with  me.'  The  work  is  indeed  full  of  curiosities 
and  anecdotes,  with  many  critical  otyss  concerning  history. 
^  At  first  it  found  an  easy  entrance  mto  France,  as  a  sim- 

K  account  of  comets ;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that 
yie's  oomet  had  ^  number  of  fiery  tails  concerning  the 
French  and  the  Austrians,  it  soon  became  as  terrific  as 
the  oomei  itself,  and  was  prohibited ! 

Bayle*s  <  Critique  generale  de  I'histoire  du  Calvinisms 
par  le  Pere  Maimbourg,'  had  more  pleasantry  than  bitter. 
ness,  except  to  the  palate  of  the  vuidictive  Father,  who 
was  of  too  hot  a  constitution  to  relish  the  delicacy  of  our 
author's  wit.  Maimbourg  stirred  up  all  the  intrigues  he 
couM  rouse  to  get  the  Critique  burnt  by  the  hangman  at 
Parb.  The  lieutenant  of  the  police,  De  la  Revnie,  who 
was  among  the  many  who  did  not  dislike  to  see  the  Father 
oorrected  by  Bayle,  delayed  this  execution  fiom  time  to 
time,  till  there  came  a  final  order.  This  lieutenant  of  the 
police  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  wishing  to  put  an  odium 
on  the  bigoted  Maimbourg,  allowed  the  irrasctble  Father  to 
write  the  proclamation  himself  with  all  the  violence  of  an 
enrased  author.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  one  who  evi- 
dently wished  to  bum  his  brother  with  his  book.  In  this 
curious  proclamation,  which  has  been  preserved  as  a  litera- 
ry curiosity,  Bayle's  *  Critique'  is  declared  to  be  defamato- 
ry and  calunmious,  abounding  with  seditious  forgeries,  per- 
nicious to  all  good  subjects,  and  therefore  is  condemned  to 
be  torn  to  pieces,  and  burnt  at  the  PIom  de  Qreve.  All 
printers  and  booksellers  are  forbidden  to  print,  or  to  sell, 
or  disperse  the  said  abominable  book,  under  pain  of  death  ; 
and  all  other  persons,  of  what  quality  or  condition  soever, 
•re  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  exemplar}^  punishment.  De 
le  Reynie  must  have  smiled  on  submissively  receiving  this 
effusion  from  our  enraged  author;'  and  to  punish  Maim- 
bourg in  the  only  way  he  could  contrive,  and  to  do  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  kindness  to  Bayle,  whom  he  ad- 
mired, he  dispersed  three  thousand  copies  <^  this  proclama- 
tion to  be  posted  op  through  Paris :  the  alarm  and  the  cu- 
riosity were  simultaneous ;  but  the  latter  prevailed.  Every 
book  collector  hastened  to  procure  a  copy  so  terrifically  de- 
nounced, and  at  the  same  time  so  amusing.  The  author 
of  the  <  Livres  oondamn^  au  feu'  might  have  inserted  this 
anecdote  in  his  collection.  It  may  be  worth  adding,  that 
Maimbourg  always  affected  to  say  that  he  had  never  read 
Bayle's  work ;  but  be  afterwards  confessed  to  Menage, 
that  he  could  not  help  valuing  a  book  of  such  curiosity. 
Jurieu  was  so  jealous  of  its  success,  that  Beauval  attributes 
his  personal  hatred  of  Bayle  to  our  young  philosopher 
overshadowiM  that  veteran. 

The  taste  for  literary  history  we  owe  to  Bayle ;  and  the 
great  interest  he  communicated  to  these  researches  spread 
.  m  the  national  tastes  of  Europe.  France  has  been  always 
the  richest  in  these  stOTOs,  but  our  acquisitions  have  been 
rapid ;  and  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  them,  eleyatod  their 
means  and  their  end.  by  the  ethical  philosophy  and  the 
spirit  of  criticism  which  he  awoke.  With  Bayle,  indeed, 
his  minor  works  were  the  seed-plots ;  but  his  great  Dic- 
tionary opened  the  forest. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  detect  the  difficulties  of  early 
attempts,  and  the  indifferent  success  which  sometimes  at- 
tends them  in  their  first  state.  Bayle,  to  lighten  the  fa- 
tigue of  correcting  the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionary, 
wrote  the  first  volume  of  <  Responses  aux  Questions  d'un 
Provincial,'  a  supposititious  corrvspondenoe  with  a  country 
gentleman.  It  was  a  work  of  mere  literary  curiosity,  and 
of  a  better  description  of  miscellaneous  writing  than  that 
of  the  prevalent  fashion  of  ciying  thoughts  and  maxims, 
and  fanciftil  characters,  and  idle  stories,  which  had  satiated 
the  public  taste :  however  the  bock  was  not  well  received. 
Re  attributes  the  public  caprice  to  his  prodigality  of  litera- 
ry anecdotes,  and  other  mtmtfi«fitflran«,  and  his  frequent 
rtatkms !  but  he  defends  himself  with  skill.  <  It  is  against 
nature  of  things  to  pretend  that  b  a  work  to  prove  and 
dsar  op  laeu,  an  auChor  ffaouU  only  make  osa  or  his  own 


thoughts,  or  that  he  ought  to  quote  very  seldooi.     Tbona 
who  say,  that  the  work  does  not  sufficiently  interest  tto 
public,  are  doubtless  in  the  right ;  but  an   antfaor  canaol 
interest  the  public  except  he  discusses  nxMrml  or  poiitieal 
subjects.    AU  others  with  which  men  of  letters  hO  tbeir 
books  are  useless  to  the  public  and  we  oii4!it  to  con- 
sider them  as  only  a  .kind  of  frothy  nourishment  in  ibem 
selves;  but  which,  however,  gratify  the  curionitj  of  many 
readers,  according  to  the  diversities  of  their  tnntee.    Wbal 
is  there  for  example,  less  interesting  to  the  poblac  than 
the  BibUeihijue  Choitie  of  Colomi^s  (a  snaH  btUiographi 
cal  work ;)  yet  is  that  work  boked  on  as  excellent  in  itt 
kind.    I  could  mention  other  works  which  are  rend,  though 
containing  nothing  which  interests  the  public.'     Two  years 
after,  when  he  resumed  these  letters,  he  changed  his  plan; 
he  became  more  argumentative,  and  more  mpanng  of*  bt^ 
rary  and  historical  articles.    We  have  now  certainly  o^ 
tained  more  decided  notions  of  the  nature  of  this  sprcies 
of  compontion,  and  treat  audi  investigations  with  moro 
skiH ;  still  they,  are  *  caviare  to  the  multitude.'     An  aoco- 
roulation  of  dry  (acts,  without  any  exertion  of  fnnte  or  ^B' 
cussion,  forms  but  the  barren  utd  obscure  diligence    of 
tiile-hunters.    All  things  wluch  come  to  the  reader  with, 
out  having  first  passed  through  the  mind}  as  weD  as  the 
pen  of  the  writer,  will  be  still  open  to  the  fatal  ct'edion  of 
insane  industry  raging  with  a  oepraved  appetite  lor  crash 
and  cinders ;  and  Uiis  is  the  line  of  demarcation  wrfaich  will 
for  ever  separate  a  Bayle  from  a  Prosper  Marchand,  and 
a  Warton  from  a  Ritson :  the  one  must  be  satisfied  to  be 
useful,  but  the  other  will  not  fail  to  delight.     Tet  som^ 
thing  must  be  alleged  in  favour  of  those  who  may  aone- 
times  indulge  researches  too  minutely  ;  perhaps  there  is  a 
point  beyoM  which  nothing  remains  but  useless  curiosity; 
yet  this  too  may  be  relative.    The  pleasure  of  these  pur- 
suits is  only  tasted  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  then, 
and  whose  employments  are  thus  converted  into  amnse- 
ments.    A  man  of  fine  genius,  Addison  relates,  trained  op 
in  all  the  polite  studies  of  antiquity,  upon  beinc  obliged  to 
search  mto  several  rolls  and  records,  at  first  found  this  a 

very  dry  and  irksome  employment;  yet  he  i 

that  at  last  he  took  an  incredible  pleasure  in  it,  ; 
ferred  it  even  to  the  reading  of  Virgil  and  Cicero. 

As  for  our  Bayle,  he  exhibits  a  perfect  model  of  the  resi 
literary  character.  He,  with  the  secret  alchymy  of  human 
happiness,  extracted  his  tranquillity  out  of  the  baser  metsls, 
atlhecost  of  his  ambition  and  his  fortune.  Throughoot 
a  voluminous  work,  he  experienced  the  enjoyment  ol  per- 
petual acquisition  and  delight ;  he  obtained  glory,  ana  h^ 
endured  persecution.  He  died  as  be  had  fiyed,  in  the 
same  uninterrupted  habits  of  composition ;  for  with  his 
dying  hand,  and  nearly  speechless,  be  sent  a  fresh  proof 
to  the  printer ! 

CICSRO  TXEWBD  AS  A  COLLECTOa. 

Mr  Fuseli,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  part  of  hn 
Lectures,  has  touched  on  the  character  of  Cicero,  respect- 
ing his  knowledge  and  feeling  of  Art,  in  a  manner  which 
excites  our  curiosity.  *  Thousfa,'  says  that  eloquent  lec- 
turer, *  Cicero  seems  to  have  had  as  little  nofiee  tatU  foe 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  even  less  than  he  had  taste  for 
poetry,  he  had  a  conception  of  Nature,  and  with  his  usual 
acumen  frequently  scattered  useful  hints  and  pertinent 
observatkms.  For  many  of  these  he  might  probaUy  be 
indebted  to  Hortensius,  with  whom,  though  his  rival  in 
eloquence,  he  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  who  was  a 
man  of  declared  taste,  and  one  of  the  first  collectors  of  (be 
time.'  The  inquiry  may  amuse,  to  trace  the  progrefs  of 
Cioenl'9  taate  for  die  wmm  of  art ;  which  was  propaUy  a 
late,  but  an  ardent  pursuit  with  this  celebrated  sian ;  and 
their  actual  enjoyment  seems  with  him  rather  to  have  beat 
connected  with  some  future  plan  of  life. 

Cicero,  when  about  forty^three  years  of  ase,  oeenw  to 
have  projected  the  formation  of  a  library  ano  a  ooKectwa 
of  antiquities,  with  ths  remote  intention  of  secession,  aad 
one  day  stealing  away  fiom  the  noisy  honours  of  the  re- 
public. Althoojrh  that  great  man  remained  too  long  t 
yictim  to  his  political  ambitiott,  yet  at  all  times  his  natmi 
dupositions  would  bresk  out,  and  ankbt  his  public  avoea* 
tions  he  often  anticipated  a  time  when  life  ilpould  be  ibh 
valued  vfithout  uninteirupted  repose :  bat  repose,  destitiits 
of  the  ample  furniture,  and  even  of  the  hmtries  of  a  wmA 
occupying  itself  in  literature  and  art.  wonU  only  for  kin 
have  opened  the  repose  of  a  desert!  It  was  rather  bif 
provident  wisdom  than  their  adnal  enjoyment,  whiek  io* 
duced  hiBi  at  a  busied  period  of  hb  hfe,  to  acciMmw 
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fas  tO  pwt*,  books,  and  statoet,  ^ni  cttrioohiofl,  withont 
■iBber;  ■  a  word,  to  boeomo,  aooording  to  tlie  tenn,  too 
dbantwplaed  and  BfUKOiiceived  aoioag  us,  for  it  is  sol 
aiMva  sadsislood  in  an  boaooraUe  somo,  a  collector ! 

Lib  odMT  later  coUectOTS,  Cicero  often  appears  anient 
topesnsB  what  1m  ww  not  able  to  coouaand ;  sometimes 
he  mireali,  or  cvaiitooaly  aefodates,  or  is  planning  the 
finsie  Bcann  to  aecura  the  acquisitions  which  he  thirsted 
lAv.  He  is  repeated!  V  soliciting  his  literary  friend  Atticus 
to  keep  bis  books  Ibr  him,  and  not  to  dispose  oThis  coUee- 
timi  on  avf  terans,  however  earnestly  the  bidders  may 
enwd ;  and,  to  keep  his  patience  in  ^>od  hope  (for  AUfr- 
CBiBsgpn«'  bis  eollecCMMh  would  eweed  the  price  which 
GkeooooU  afford,)  ha  desites  Atticus  not  to  despair  of 
y«  bfliag  aUs^  make  them  his,  for  that  he  was  saiong  all 
hii  raata  to  pnrehnse  these  books  ibr  the  relief  of  his 

Tbn  projected  Kbrnry,  and  ooUection  of  antiquides,  it 
vsi  the  atention  of  Cicero  to  have  placed  in  bin  favourite 
fia  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  whose  name,  coose- 
cnl«i  by  tiflse,  now  proverbially  describes  the  retuement 
«f  ft  nan  ef  elegant  instes.  To  adorn  his  villa  at  Tuscu- 
ha  brmed  the  day«dreains  of  this  man  of  genius ;  and  his 
ptmon  broke  oat  in  all  the  enthusiasm  and  impatience 
wbicb  ao  fre«|uently  characterize  the  modem  collector. 
N«(  oaly  Auicos,  oo  whose  fine  taste  he  could  depend,  but 
every  one  GkelT  to  increase  bis  aoquisitiona,  was  Cicero 
peneeoiing  with  entreaties,  on  entreaties,  with  the  sedoo- 
iioB«f  large  prices,  and  with  the  expectation,  that  if  the 
wiior  sad  oonsal  wouM  submit  to  accept  any  bribe,  it 
egnU  baldly  be  refused  in  the  shape  of  a  manuscript  or  a 
itatoe.  *  In  the  name  of  uur  friendship,'  says  Cicero,  ad- 
dreanag  Atticus,  <  suffer  nothing  to  escape  you  of  what- 
ever yoa  find  curious  or  rare/  When  Atticus  informed 
bim  that  be  skoukl  send  him  a  fine  statue,  in  which  the 
iModi  of  Mercury  and  Minerva  were  united  tcwether, 
Ccero,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  maniacal  lover  of  the  pre- 
wst  day,  finds  every  object  which  is  uncommon  the  very 
iiiia«  Tor  which  he  hns  a  proper  place.  (Your  discovery 
if  adbsirable,  and  the  statue  you  mention  seems  to  have 
Wen  nada  purposely  for  my  cabinet.*  Then  follows  an 
uphsationof 


if  the  m3rstery  of  this  allegorical  statue,  which 
» iMPpy  union  of  exerciae  and  study.  <  Coi^ 
tisnft,'  he  adds,  *■  to  collect  for  me,  as  you  have  promised, 
nsi  gresl  a  fuanCaCy  oa  potmbU,  morsels  of  this  kind.' 
Cioero,  like  other  collectors,  may  be  suspected  not  to  have 
been  very  difficult  iia  his  choice,  and  for  him  the  curious 
«u  not  lam  valued  than  the  beautiful.  The  mind  tnd 
lesiper  of  Cicero  were  of  a  robust  and  phikMophical  cast, 
Mt  looartject  to  the  tortures  of  those  whose  morbki  ima- 
^n^ca  and  delicacy  of  taste  touch  on  uifimfity.  It  ir, 
beeever,  amnaing  to  observe  this  great  man,  actuated  by 
«l  tba  fisrvonr  and  jov  of  collecttng.  *  I  have  paid  your 
•fM^-ss  von  ordered,  for  the  Megarie  sUtues— send  me 
u  na^  ot  tbem  as  you  can,  mid  as  toon  aapouibUf  with 
tsy  oibera  which  you  think  proper  for  the  place,  and  to 
■y  taaie,  and  good  enough  to  please  yours.  You  cannot 
gpse  how  greatly  ny  jisaeian  mowaet  for  this  sort  of 
BBigi;  it  ia  such  that  it  may  appear  ridiemlotu  m  the  eyes 
M  paaay;  but  jon  are  my  friend,  and  will  only  think  of 
"^^jruf  niy  wiehes.'  Again—*  Parchaae  for  me,  wilh- 
oatthJataBg  further,  all  that  you  diacever  of  rarity.  My 
fnead,  do  not  spare  my  purse.'  And,  indeed,  in  another 
piaes  be  loves  Atticus  both  for  his  promptitude  and  cheap 
--' 1^mmlliimamamu$,fmodeaQbtUdaigtniJ, 


Ow  eoUectors  may  not  be  displeased  to  discover  at  their 
Mao  venerable  a  peraonaM  as  Cicero;  nor  to  sanction 
w  own  fisveriah  thirat  ana  panting  impatience  with  all 
ibcrapinrea on  the  day  of  possession,  and  the  <saving  of 
Koti'to  aflbni  commanding  priess  by  the  authority  of 
«•  irealMt  philosopher  of  antiquity. 

A  &ct  ia  noticed  in  this  article  which  requires  eloeida- 
fn.  la  the  life  of  a  true  collector,  the  selling  of  his  books 
^t  m^ltr  ucideut.  The  truth  is,  that  the  elegant  fiiend 

Fl^"^  midiBg  in  the  literary  city  of  Athens,  appears 
*Bm enjoyed  but  a  moderate  moome,  tnd  may  be  sahi 
^bMe  traded  not  only  m  books,  but  in  gladiatars,  whom 
■•mom,  and  also  charged  mtercst  for  the  use  of  bis  mo- 
*>)[;  ciwumatances  which  Comertns  Nepos,  who  givet 
»  •eeonatof  his  knded  property,  has  omhted,  as,  perhaps, 
M^nidiatedteheigbcenthemierssthiff  pHsture  which 
«r|«iofAttiens,  but  whwh  the  Abbd  Mongaolt  hasdc 
f^  ■  hii  cniana  notes  en  Cicero*s  letters  to  Atticus. 
hseaiiiBthalhn  mnpleyndUsafevw,  who, 'to  thsfeou 


boy,'  as  Middlelon  expresses  himself,  were  all  literary  and 
akiiful  scribes,  in  copymg  the  works  of  the  best  authors  for 
his  own  use ;  but  the  dupficates  were  mAA^  to  the  commen 
profit  of  the  master  and  the  slave.  The  state  of  literatum 
among  th«i  ancients  may  be  paralleled  with  that  of  the  age 
of  our  first  restorers  of  learning,  when  printing  was  not  yet 
established ;  then  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  and  such  men, 
were  collectors,  and  cealously  occupied  in  the  manual  la- 
bour of  transcription ;  immeasurable  was  the  delight  of 
that  avariciousness  of  manuscript,  by  which,  in  a  certain 
given  time,  the  possessor,  with  an  unwearied  pen,  could 
enrich  himself  by  his  CW{  tnd  this  copy  an  estate  would 
not  always  purcaase !  Besides  that  a  manuscript  selected 
by  Atticus,  or  copied  by  the  hand  of  Boccaccio  and  Pe« 
trareh,  must  have  risen  in  value,  associating  it  with  the 
known  taste  and  judgment  of  the  collector. 

THE  HISTOaT  OP  THB  CAKACCIS. 

The  congenial  histories  of  literature  and  of  art  are  ao- 
comptnied  ny  the  same  periodical  revolutions ;  npd  none 
is  more  interesting  than  tfiat  one  which  occurs  in  the  de- 
cline and  corruption  of  arts,  frhen  a  single  mind  returning 
to  right  principles,  amidst  the  degenerated  race  who  had 
forsaken  them,  seems  to  create  a  new  epoch,  and  teaches 
a  servile  race  once  more  how  to  invent !  These  epochs  are 
few,  hot  are  easily  distinguished.  The  human  mmd  is  ne- 
ver stetionary;  it  advances  or  it  retrogrades;  having 
reached  its  meridian  point,  when  the  hour  of  perfection 
has  gone  by,  it  must  verge  to  its  decline.  In  all  Art,  per- 
fection Ispees  into  that  weakened'  state  too  oflen  digni- 
fied as  classical  imitation ;  but  it  ainks  into  mannerism,  and 
wantons  into  affectation,  till  it  shoots  out  into  fantastic 
novelties.  When  all  languishes  in  a  state  of  mediocrity, 
or  is  deformed  by  falte  tastes,  then  is  reserved  for  a  for- 
tunate genius  the  glory  of  restoring  another  golden  age  of 
invention.  The  history  of  the  Caracci  family  serves  as 
an  admirable  illuatration  of  such  an  epoch,  while  the  perw 
Bonal  charactera  of  the  three  Caraccia  throw  an  additional 
interest  over  this  curious  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
works  of  genius. 

The  establiahment  of  the  famous  oeoodflme,  or  school  of 
painting,  at  Bologna,  whicli  reatnred  the  art  in  the  last 
Btace  of  degeneracy, 'originated  in  the  profound  meditationa 
of  Lodovieo.  There  was  a  happy  boldness  in  the  idea; 
but  its  great  singularity  was  that  of  discovering  those  men 
of  genius,  who  alone  could  realize  his  ideal  conception, 
amidst  htt  own  family  circle ;  and  yet  these  were  men 
whose  opposite  dispoaitions  and  acquirements  could  hardly 
have  given  any  hope  of  mutual  assistance ;  and  much  less 
of  melting  together  their  minds  and  their  work  in  such  uni- 
ty of  conception  and  execution,  that  even  to  our  days  they 
leave  the  critics  undetermined  which  of  the  Caracas  to 
prefer  ;  each  excelling  the  other  in  some  pictorial  quality. 
Oflen  combining  togeOier  in  the  same  picture,  the  mingled 
labour  of  three  pamters  aeemed  to  proceed  from  one  pellet, 
as  their  works  exhibit  which  adorn  the  churches  of  Bolog- 
na. They  still  disputed  about  a  picture,  to  ascertam 
which  of  the  Caraocb  painted  it ;  and  still  one  prefers 
Lodovieo  for  his  grondliod^a,  another  Agostino  for  nis  in- 
vention, and  others  Annibale  for  his  vigour  or  his  grace.* 

What  has  been  told  of  others,  happened  to  Lodovieo  Ca- 
racci in  his  youth ;  he  struggled  with  a  mind  tardy  in  its  con- 
ceptions, so  that  he  gave  no  indications  of  talent ;  and  was 
apparently  so  inept  as  to  have  been  adtised  by  ti(ro  mas- 
ters to  be  satisfisd  to  grind  the  colours  he  ought  not  otheiw 
wise  to  meddle  with .  Tintoretto,  from  friendship,  exhort- 
ed him  to  change  his  trade.  <  This  alugrgiehness  of  intel- 
lect did  not  proceed,'  observes  the  sairacious  Lanzt, '  from 
any  deficiency,  but  from  the  depth  of  his  penetrating  mind : 
early  in  life  be  dreaded  the  Meal  as  a  rock  on  which  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries  bad  been  shipwrecked.'  His 
hand  was  not  Uest  with  precocious  facility,  because  his 
ndnd  was  unsettled  about  truth  itself;  he  was  still  seeking 
for  nature,  whkh  he  could  not  discover  in  those  wretched 
maimerists,  who  boasting  of  their  freedom  and  expedition 
m  their  bewiMering  Ustea,  which  they  called  the  ideal, 
relied  on  the  diplonMs  and  honoora  obtained  by  mtrigue  or 
purchase,  which  sanctkmed  their  follies  m  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  •  Lodovieo,'  sayt  Land,  *  vroukl  first  satisfy  bis 
own  mind  on  every  line ;  he  would  not  pahit  till  paiatmg 
well  became  a  habit,  and  till  habto  produced  facility.' 

Lodovieo  then  sought  ui  other  cities  for  what  he  eouM 
not  find  at  Bologna.  He  travelled  to  hispeet  the  works  of 
the  elder  masters ;  he  meditated  on  aB  their  details ;  ho 

♦  Land,  8loriaPtaoifca.y.fJ^i^i,,d  by  GOOgle 
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p«netrmted  to  the  Terv  thoughts  of  (he  great  artisu,  and 
mw  intimate  with  their  modes  oToooceptiou  and  exeeu- 
Oon.  The  true  principles  of  art  were  collected  together 
in  his  own  mind^--the  rich  fruits  of  his  own  studies,— and 
these  first  prompted  him  to  invent  a  new  school  of  painU 
ins-* 

^^toming  to  Belogna,  he  found  his  degraded  brothers 
in  art  still  quarrelling  about  the  merits  ofthe  old  and  the 
new  school,  and  still  exulting  in  their  rague  conceptions 
and  expeditious  laethods.  Lodovico,  who  had  obseryed  aU« 
*  up  his  principles  in  one  grand  maxim,  that 
lose  observation  of  nature  with  the  ' 


of  combining  a  close 

tion  ofthe  great  masters,  modifying  both,  however,  by  the 
disposition  ofthe  artist  himsel£  Such  was  the  simple  idea 
and  the  happy  project  of  Lodovico !  Every  perfection 
seemed  to  have  been  obtained :  the  Aq^bebsem  excelled  in 
the  ideal ;  the  JUieAetovtobteAi  m  the  anatomical :  the  V^ 
netian  and  the  Lombard  schools  in  brilliant  vivacity  or  phi* 
losophic  gravity.  All  seemed  pr»4Mseu|Med ;  but  the  secret 
ofbreaking  the  bonds  of  servile  imitation  was  a  new  art: 
of  ndnglinc  into  one  school  the  charms  of  every  sdiool, 
adapting  tnem  with  freedom ;  and  having  been  taught  by 
all,  to  remain  a  model  for  all ;  or,  as  Lansi  enresses  it; 
do^anenoppinMmdaUtmUMnmgno  atutu,  Torestore 
Art  in  its  decline,  Lodovico  pressed  all  the  sweets  from 
all  the  flowers ;  or,  melting  together  all  his  rich  materials, 
formed  one  Corinthian  brass.  This  school  is  described  bv 
Du  Fresnoy  in  the  character  of  Annibale, 

Qoos  sedolos  Hamilbal  omnes 
In  propriam  mentem  atque  morem  miraaite  ooegic. 
Paraphrased  by  Mason, 
From  all  iheir  charms  oombtoed,  wUi  happy  toil, 
Did  Annibal  compose  his  wondrous  style; 
0*er  the  fair  frauo  so  close  a  veil  is  thrown, 
That  every  borrow'd  grace  becomes  his  own.* 
Lodovico  perceived  that  he  could  not  stand  alone  in  the 
breach,  and  single-handed  encounter  an  impetuous  multi* 
tttde.    He  thought  of  raising  up  a  party  among  those 
youthful  aspiraouwho  had  not  yet  been  habitually  de- 
praved.   He  had  a  brother  whose  talent  could  never  rise 
beyond  a  poor  copyist's,  and  him  he  had  the  judgment, 
unswayed  by  undue  partiality,  to  account  as  a  cipher ;  but 
he  found  two  of  his  cousins,  men  capable  of  becoming  as 
extraordinary  as  himself. 

These  brothers,  Agostino  and  Annibale,  first  by  nature, 
and  then  by  their  manners  and  habits,  were  of  the  moet 
opposite  dispositions.  Bom  amidst  humble  occupations, 
their  father  was  a  tailor,  and  Amiibale  was  stiU  working 
on  the  paternal  board,  while  Agostino  was  occupied  bv  the 
elegant  works  of  the  |[^oldsmiih,  whence  be  acquired  the 
fine  art  of  engraving,  in  which  he  became  the  Marc  An- 
tonio of  his  time.  Their  manners,  perhaps,  resulted  from 
their  trades.  Agostino  was  a  man  of  science  and  litera* 
ture :  a  philosopher  and  poet,  of  the  most  polished  ele- 
gance, the  most  enchanting  conversatkm,  far  removed  from 
Uie  vulgar,  he  became  the  companion  of  the  learned  and 
the  noble.  Annibale  could  scarcely  write  and  read ;  an 
mbora  ruggedness  made  him  sullen,  taciturn,  or  if  he 
spoke,  sarcastic ;  scorn  and  ridicule  were  his  bitter  delight. 
Nature  had  strangely  made  these  brothers  little  less  than 
enemies.    Anaibale  despised  his  brother  for  having  e&» 

*  D*Arfenvnie,  Vies  des  Pelntns,  II.  M. 

t  The  curious  reader  of  taste  may  reftr  to  Mr  FusBli*s  Se- 
cond Lecture  for  a  diatribe  against  what  he  calls  *  the  Eclectic 
School  *,  which,  by  selecting  the  beauties,  oorrocdng  the  fhahs, 
supplying  the  defects,  and  avoiding  the  extremes  of  ihedlfler- 
ent  styles,  attempted  to  form  a  perfbet  system.'  He  acknow- 
ledges the  greatness  ofthe  Caracds;  Vet  he  laughs  at  the 
mere  copying  the  manners  of  varloia  painien  Into  one  picture. 
But  perhaps,  I  say  it  with  all  possible  deference,  our  animated 
critic  forgot  for  a  moment  that  It  was  no  mechanical  Imlt^on 
Che  Caraceb  Inculcated :  nature  and  art  were  to  be  equally  stu- 
died, and  seeondo  II  natlo  talenio  e  la  propria  sua  dimoeiskme. 
Barry  distlngnishes  wfch  praiss  and  warmth.  *  Whether,* 
says  he,  *  we  may  content  ourselves  wHh  adopting  the  manly 
plan  of  art  pursued  by  the  Caraceb  and  their  school  at  Bolog. 
at.  In  nniilng  the  perfections  of  all  the  other  schools ;  or  whs- 
Cher,  which  I  rather  hope,  we  look  Anther  In  the  style  of  de. 
sign  upon  our  own  studies  after  nature ;  whichever  of  tfiese 
plans  the  nation  might  fix  on,'  Itc.  11. 518.  Thus  three  great 
names,  Du  Fresnoy,  Fusell,  and  Barry,  rescricud  theh-  notions 
of  the  Caracci  plan  to  a  mere  imhaifon  of  the  great  maatere*} 
but  Land,  in  unfolding  Lodovieo*s  project,  lays  down  ss  his 
first  prtncf^e  the  observation  of  nature,  and.  secondly,  the  Imi. 
tatlon  of  the  ereat  masters;  and  all  nodlfiod  by  the  natuial 
disposttkMi  of  ths  anise 


tared  into  the  hicber  cirdee;  he  ridieded  Us  rsfined  bh» 
ners,  and  even  the  neat  elegance  of  his  dress.  To  mm 
tify  Agostino,  one  day,  he  sent  him  a  permit  of  Mr 
father  threadinc  a  needle,  and  their  aoiber  catliH  ontlhi 
ck>th,  to  remind  him,  as  he  eoee  wfaiipsred  in  AgssiaiA 
ear,  when  he  met  him  waBdiw  widi  a noWrasan,  *B8t  n 
forget  that  they  were  sons  of  a  poor  tailor!  TWnm 
existed  in  the  babils  of  their  i 


slow  to  resolve,  difficult  to  satisfy  hisuelf ;  h 
lishing  and  maturing  every  thing  t  Annihnle 
to  suffer  any  delay,  and  often  evaifing  the 


hewasfcrp^ 
tosfifU 

MiriJrf 

the  art,  loved  to  do  much  m  a  short  time.  LedoficeoHi 
perceived  their  eqoal  and  natural  aptitude  for  ait;  ml 
placing  Agostino  under  a  nmaler,  who  was  eeMraterf  ht 
his  faality  of  execution,  he  fixed  Annibale  iB%iso«a  iiadf, 
where  his  cousin  micht  be  taught  by  observaiiott  the  Fit- 
Ima  Untij  how  the  best  works  are  formed  by  a  Umm^f 
haste.  Lodovico  seesas  to  have  adopted  the  miiee  tf 
Isocratesin  his  nanagement  of  two  pwilSyOf  whoaihi 
said,  that  the  one  was  to  be  pricked  on  ay  the  sp«,  asd 
the  other  kept  in  by  the  rein« 

But  a  new  diflfeulty  aroee  in  the  attempt  to  eombim  t»> 
fether such inoongroons natures;  the thoeghtM Lodsfin 
intent  on  the  great  project  of  the  refarwuion  oftheut. 
b]r  his  prudence  long  balaaced  their  unequal  tempois,  ml 


with  that  penetration  whkfa  so  strongly  ebaraeierim  ha 

genittB,d' ^ -•   ^    •• -•    -  -  •    -   -    •• 

pose.  F 
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genius,  directed  their  dbtinct  talents  to  his  ens  great  son 

-         •     '■  »  be  oblaine!r thsiki 

itifie  principles  ;iBv» 

rielv  oeeopied  Annibale;  wUs  ih 

ligntness  and  graee,were  Mioet 


From  the  literaiy  . 
of  critical  lectures  I 

designing  solely 

01  oontoors 

tenoned  the  rare  and  elevated  talents  of  i 
scarcely  submitted  the  works  of  Lodovico,  wliom  hi  m- 
fenred  to  rival,  yet,  accordinff  to  a  traditioiial  ramoor  wM 
Lanzi  records^it  was  Annibale's  decision  of  charader  vhiek 
enabled  him,  as  it  were,  unperceived,  to  beoonw  ibe  ni»> 
ter  over  his  oonoin  and  his  brother;  Lodovico  and  Afei' 
tino  long  hesitated  to  oppose  Che  predominant  style,  is  to 
first  Essays ;  Amubale  hardly  decided  to  petaerae  a 


openmg  then'  new  career  by  opposing  '  worin  to  mmf 
and  to  the  enervate  labours  of  their  wretched  rink,  tber 
own  works,  warm  in  vigor  and  freshness,  ooodqded  « tb 
principles  of  nature  and  art. 

The  Caracds  not  only  resolved  to  paint  jvatlT,  hot  to 
persevere  m  the  art  itselr,  by  perpetnatmg  the  perfect  (■«• 
of  the  true  style  among  thev  soocessora.  la  Ikeir  oei 
house  thev  opened  an  uleeodMiia,  calKng  it  d^  Am» 
msiurfi, « the  opening  a  new  way,' or « the  beginacn.'  Tbi 
academy  was  furnished  with  casts,  drawings,  pristi,  i 
school  for  anatomy,  and  for  the  livmg  figore;  recehriof  ill 
comers  with  kmdneas;  teachmg  giatmumely,  aBd,uitii 
said,  without  jealouay ;  bot  too  many  fods  are  recwM  to 
It  to  the  banishment  of  this  iafecCioas  pattks  bm 


the  academy  of  the  Caraoda,  who.  like  other  cae|refai«d 
artists,  could  not  live  together,  and  escape  their  osa  » 
demial  fever. 


It  was  here,  however,  that  Agostino  Ibuiid  hb 

as  the  dvector  of  their  studies ;  deliveriag  IcdoM  ca 
chitecture  and  perspective,  and  pointing  oat  from  hit  m 
of  history  and  foble  subjects  for  the  destgns  of  thek  pop^ 
who,  on  eertah  days,  exhibited  tbefar  works  to  the  w»t 
skilful  judges,  adjusting  the  merits  by  their  decisiasi  'T« 
the  crowned  suAcient  is  the  prixe  of  gfory,*  sayt  Un\ 
and  while  the  poets  chanted  their  praises,  the  lyre  of  A|* 
tino  hhnself  gratefully  celebrated  the  progress  ef  hs  fs- 
pils.  A  cunous  sonnet  has  been  traasmicted  to  a,«b«n 
Agostino,"like  the  ancient  legislators,  cemprcasw  hs  w^ 
laws  mto  a  few  verses,  eanly  to  be  renienbcnd.  Th 
sonnet  is  new  well  known,  sinoe  Bfr.  Fosdi  andBirr7 
have  presei-ved  it  m  their  lectures.  This  shMtarpradM* 
tmn  has,  however,  had  the  hard  fote  of  beng  mmt^ 
depreciated :  Lami  calls  It  fSMm«„  «  ■■  ■■  i  .1  'JU 
booties;  Mr  Fnseh  sarcastica 

cal  prescription.*    It  deligfau ^, 

beautiful  poen.*    Conskiered  as  a  dklacdT*  and  Jeiaf> 
fover  oTart,  who  has  ever  read  it,  wa  cfvr 


tive 


to  repeat  It  till  he  has  got  h  by  heart.  la  this  aoimr 
every  one  was  frse  to  mdnlge  Ids  own  taste,  proriM  la 
did  not  violate  the  sasential  prkidplse  oraft;^,tM 
the  critics  have  nsnally  described  the  charader  rfdis 
new  school  to  have  been  an  imiiatkm  ofthe  preeeie| 
ones,  it  was  tbefa'  first  prindple  to  be  goMed  li^Bitan 


LITBRATUEE. 


nd thflirowB  dupoatMiH ;  and  if  tbmr  Miater  wu  defi. 
OMt  in  orwinality,  it  wv  not  the  fault  ofthii  academy,  ao 
■nch  u  or  Um  acadaaBidaB.  In  difficult  doubta  they  had 
iMoone  to  Lodofieo,  whom  Lanzi  deMribea  in  hii  school 
iike  Hooker  aaong  the  Greeks,  /ens  mgrnnomm  profound 
■  eveiy  painiiBg.  Even  the  recreations  of  the  pupils  were 
eoBirif  M  to  keeo  their  mind  and  hand  in  exercise ;  in  their 
mlki  akecchiiig  landscapes  from  nature,  or  amusing  the 
Nlm  with  what  the  Italians  call  GanooAira,  a  term 
large  agaificauoii ;  for  it  indodes  many  sorts  efgrotc 
nreaiioM,  whimsical  incongruities,  such  as  those 
betqmt  foond  at  Herculaneum,  where  Anchisea,  iBneas, 
lod  Aacaaios,  are  boriesqued  hj  heads  of  apes  and  pigs, 
or  Arioa,  with  a  irolesque  motion,  is  straddling  a  great 
trow;  or  like  thatlodicrous  parody  which  came  from  the 
iiud  of  Titian,  in  a  playful  hour,  when  he  aketched  the 
Lioeooa  whose  three  figures  consist  of  a|>es.  Annibale 
Ind  a  peculiar  ftdlity  in  these  incongruous  inventions,  and 
even  the  levere  Leonardo  da  Vinci  considered  them  as 


Soch  was  the  academr  foonded  by  the  Caraeci ;  and 
Lodorieo  lived  to  reahxe  nis  project  in  the  reformation  of 
art,  and  wiiaeesed  the  school  of  Bologna  flourishing  afresh 
viieD  all  the  others  had  fallen.  The  freat  masten  of  this 
hat  epoch  of  Italian  painting  were  their  pupils.  Such 
were  DoioeDiehino,  who  according  to  the  expression  of 
Beliori,  dtbies  g&  amns,  coforiaee  la  mUtf  he  drew  the 
ml  and  coloored  fife.*  Albano,  whose  grace  distinguish- 
ei  hin  u  the  Anacreon  of  painting ;  Gmdo,  whose  touch 
vu  aU  beamy  and  delicacy,  and,  as  Pasaeri  defightfully* 
opreaies  it,  *  wfaoee  faces  came  from  Paradise  ;'t  a  scholar 
of  whoa  his- master  became  jealooe,  while  Annibale,  to 
depreaa  Oiudo,  patronised  Demenichino ;  and  even  the 
eiK  Lodorieo  eouM  not  dissianulale  the  fear  of  a  new  com- 
petitor ia  a  Mpil,  and  to  mortify  Guido,  preferred  Guerci- 
io,  who  trod  B  another  path.  Laafranco  closes  this  glo- 
rioos  jirt,  whose  freedom  and  grandeur  for  their  full  dismay 
reooired  the  as^e  field  of  some  vast  history. 

The  eecret  history  of  this  Ateadmaa  forms  an  illustra- 
tim  for  that  chapter  on  *  IJterary  Jealausy'  which  I  have 
writteo  n  *  The  Literary  Character.'  We  have  seen  even 
the  ^ile  Lodovico  infected  by  it ;  but  it  raged  in  the 
Weait  of  Auibale.  Careless  of  fortune  as  they  were 
through  fife,  and  freed  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  that 
ther  night  wholly  devote  themsehres  to  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  art,  they  tired  together  in  the  perpetual  intercourse 
of  their  thoughts ;  and  even  at  their  meals  laid  on  their  ta» 
bie  their  crayons  and  their  papers,  so  that  any  motion  or 
P>tnre  which  occurred,  as  worthy  of  picturing,  was  in- 
■tuilj  sketched.  Annibnle  caught  something  of  the  crit^ 
col  taate  of  AgostUM,  learned  to  work  more  sfowly,  and  to 
fiaiab  with  more  perfection,  while  his  inventions  were  en- 
nehed  b^  the  elevated  thoughts  and  erudition  of  Agostino. 
let  a  cvcamstance  which  happened  in  the  academy  he- 
bajed  the  aordadty  and  envy  of  Annibale  at  the  superior 
ueonpHabments  of  his  more  learned  brother.  While 
AfOftioo  was  describing  with  great  eloquence  the  beauties 
*>  the  Laocoon,  Anmbale  approached  the  wall,  and 
■B^ag  op  his  crayons,  drew  the  marvelloos  fi^rure  with 
"ch  perfection,  that  the  spectators  gaxed  on  it  m  aslon- 
>!«"«{.  Alluding  to  his  brother's  lecture,  the  proud  artist 
"ivanfaHy  observed,  <  Poets  pamt  with  words,  but 
w  «ly  with  their  pencils.'* 

The  brothers  could  neither  live  together  nor  endure  ab- 
"^^  Many  years  iheir  lile  was  one  continual  struggle 
•ad  nortifiealion;  and  Agostino  often  sacrificed  his  geni- 
■"  topMfy  the  jealony,  of  Annibale,  1^  relinquishinK  hb 
P*«o(  to  roaome  those  exquisite  engravings,  in  which  he 
correeted  the  faulty  outlinea  of  the  masters  whom  he  copi- 
ra,  to  that  his  engravings  are  more  perfect  than  iheir 
^fVwS'  To  this  unhappy  ctrcumstanoe,  observes  Lan- 
^e  noit  aUtibote  the  loss  of  so  man^r  noMe  composi- 
tutt  which  otherwise  Agostino,  equal  in  genius  to  the 
"berCaraocii,  had  lea  us.   The  jealousy  of  Annibale,  at 


the  wise,  nor  the  mediation  of  the  great.  They  separaHj 
for  ever !  a  separation  in  which  they  both  languianed,  tUI 
Agostino,  broken  hearted,  sunk  int^  &n  etrly  grave, 
and  Annibale,  now  brotherless,  lost  half  his  genius ;  Mi 


great  invention  no  kmger  aooompanied  him— for  Agostino 
was  not  by  his  side  !*  After  suffering  many  vexations,  and 
preyed  on  by  his  evil  temper,  Annibale  was  deprived  of 


r.  . . -«—  — .^-u- .  Lodovico  happened  not 

u  tie  1^  them  when  they  were  engaged  in  painUng  togeth- 
« the  Fameaaa  gallery  at  Rone.  A  rumour  spread  that 
■Jheir  preaett  eombmed  labour  the  engraver  had  excelled 
**.  V*>*t«r.  This  Amiibaie  couM  not  forgive ;  he  raved 
^J!^  of  the  serpent:  wonls  could  not  moUify,  nor 
yy  aay  hinger  appease  that  purturbed  spirit ;  neither 
M  HBiliatiag&ibeannce  of  Agostino,  the  eoonsels  of 

*  BsQori,  Le  Tile  de  Phlotl.  fte, 
t  Paaseri,  Yke  de  PliiorL 
UrAffsnTHlSflLaaL 


rui  Often  euner  by  comparison.  Liiterature, 
independent  of  patronage  or  association.— 
I  well  without  an  academy ;  our  dictionary 
have  been  poKshed  by  individuals,  and  not 


AV  XnSLlSH  ACADXMT  OF  LITXKATVmS.t 

We  have  Royal  Societiea  for  Philosophers,  for  Anti- 
quaries, and  for  Artists— none  for  Men  oi  Letters !  The 
lovers  oif  philological  studies  have  regretted  the  want  of  an 
asylum  since  the  days  of  Anne,  when  the  establishmenC 
ofan  English  Academy  of  Literature  was  designed;  but 
political  changes  occurred  which  threw  out  a  literary  ad* 
miniatratioo.  France  and  Italy  have  gloried  in  great 
national  academies,  and  even  in  provindalones.  Wnh  nt 
the  curious  history  and  the  fate  of  the  societies  at  Spald* 
ing,  Stamford,  and  Peterborough,  whom  their  tealous 
founder  lived  to  see  sink  into  country  clubs,  is  thatof  moal 
of  ourmra/ attempts  at  literary  academies!  The  Man- 
chester Society  has  but  an  ambiguoua  existence,  and  that 
of  Exeter  expired  m  its  birth.  Yet  that  a  great  purpoee 
may  be  obtained  by  an  inconsiderable  number,  the  history 
of*  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arte,  Manufac- 
tures,' &c,  may  prove ;  for  that  originally  consisted  only 
of  twelve  persons  brooffht  toffetber  with  great  dificultyi 
and  neither  distinguished  for  tneir  ability  nor  their  rank. 

The  opponents  to  the  establishment  of  an  academy  hi 
this  country  may  urge,  and  find  Bruyere  on  their  side,  that 
no  corporate  body  generates  a  single  man  of  genius ;  no 
Milton,  no  Hume,  no  Adam  Smith  will  .spring  out  of  an 
academical  community,  however  they  may  partake  of  one 
common  labour.  Or  the  fame,  too,  ahared  among  the 
many,  the  indivklual  feels  his  portion  too  contracted,  be- 
sides that  he  will  oflen  suffer  by  comparison.  Literature, 
with  us,  exists  indep 
We  have  done  well 
and  our  style  have 
by  a  society. 

The  advocates  for  such  a  literary  institution  may  reply, 
that  in  what  haa  been  advanced  aeainst  it,  we  may  perhaps 
find  more  glorr  than  profit.  Had  an  academy  been 
established  in  this  country,  we  shouk)  have  poesessed  all 
our  present  advantages  with  the  peculiar  ones  of  such  an 
institution.  A  series  of  volumes  composed  by  the  learned 
of  England,  had  rivalled  the  precious  '  Memoirs  of  the  - 
French  Aeaiidemy ;'  probafaj^  more  philosophical,  and  mora 
congenial  to  our  modes  of^  thinking!  Tne  congregating 
spirit  creates  by  its  sympathy ;  an  intercourse  exists  be- 
tween its  members,  wnich  had  not  otherwise  occurred ;  m 
this  attrition  of  minds  the  torpid  awakens,  the  timid  is  embol- 
dened, and  the  secluded  is  called  forth ;  to  contradict,  and 
to  be  contradicted^  is  the  privilege  and  the  source  of  know- 
ledge. *  Thoee  original  Uleas,  hmu  and  suggestions  which 
some  literary  men  sometimes  throw  out,  once  or  twice 
during  their  whole  lives^  might  here  be  preserved ;  and  tf 
endowed  with  sufficient  ftmds,  there  are  important  labours, 
which  surpass  the  means  and  industry  of  the  individual, 
which  woiud  be  more  advantageoualy  formed  by  auch  literw 
ary  unions. 

An  academy  of  literature  can  only  succeed  by  the  saaw 
means  in  which  originated  all  such  academies — among  iiH 
dividuals  themselves!  It  will  not  be*  by  the  fovour  of 
the  MAirr,  but  bv  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  rzw.' 
It  is  not  even  in  the  power  of  Royalty  to  create  at  a  word 
what  can  only  bo  formed  by  the  co-operation  of  the  work- 
men themselves,  and  of  the  great  taskmaster,  Time ! 

Such  instituriocB  have  sprung  from  the  same  prmciplo, 
and  have  foUo^ied  the  same  march.  It  was  from  a  pri- 
vate meetinff  (hat  <  The  French  Academy'  derived  its 
origin ;  and  the  true  beginners  of  that  celebi 


my' der 
ebrated 


tion  assuredly  had  no  foresight  of  the  object  to  which  their 
conferences  tended.  Several  literary  firiends  of  Paris, 
finding  the  extent  of  the  city  occasioned  much  loss  of 


•  Mr  Fusel!  describes  the  gallery  of  the  Famese  palace  as  a 
work  of  uniform  vigour  of  executloni  whKh  nothing  can  equal 
but  hs  Imbecility  and  Incongruiiy  of  conception.  This  defi. 
ciency  In  Annibale  was  always  readily  supplied  by  the  tasie 
and  leamlner  of  Agoetbio ;  the  vigour  of  Annibale  waa  deflcieni 
both  In  aensTbllity  and  correct  invention. 

t  Long  after  this  article  wu  compoeed,  a  Royal  Academy  Of 
Literature  hae  been  projected ;  with  the  state  ofita  existence,  I 
am  nnacquainied.    It  has  occasioned  no  alteration  h|  thess  m* 
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i  uk  their  TisiU,  agreed  lo  meet  on  »  fixed  daj  ever/ 
.  jk,  and  chose  Conral*s  retideiice  mm  centrical.  They 
met  for  the  purposes  of  general  conversation,  or  to  walk 
toseiher,  or,  what  was  not  least  social,  to  partake  in  some 
rwreshing  eottoCMm.  All  being  literary  men,  those  who 
were  authors  submitted  their  new  works  to  this  friendly 
society,  who,  without  jealousy  or  malice,  freely  commum- 
eatod' their  strictures;  the  works  were  improved,  the 
Mithocs  were  delij^hted,  and  the  critics  were  honest  I  Such 
was  the  happy  life  of  the  members  of  this  private  society 
during  three  or  four  years.  Pelisson,  the  earliest  historian 
of  the  French  Academy,  has  delightfully  describeid  it : 
*  It  was  such  that  now,  when  they  spesiL  of  these  first 
days  of  the  academy,  they  call  it  the  golden  age,  during 
which,  with  all  the  innocence  and  freedom  of  that  fortunate 
period,  without  pomp  and  noise,  and  without  any  other 
Uws  than  those  of  friendship  tney  enjoyed  together  all 
which  a  society  of  minds,  and  a  rational  life,  can  yield  of 
whatever  soflens  and  charms.' 

They  were  happy,  and  they  resolved  to  be  silent;  nor 
was  this  bond  aiftd  compact  of  friendship  violated,  till  one 
of  them,  Malleville.  secretary  of  Marshal  Bassompiero, 
being  anxious  that  his  firiend  Faret,  who  had  just  printed 
his  Z*J9biuifleeifomine,  which  he  bad  drawn  from  the  fam- 
ous *  II  Cortigiano'  of  Gasti|^lione,  should  profit  by  all  their 
opinions,  procured  his  admission  to  one  of  their  confer* 
cnces ;  Faret  presented  them  with  his  book,  heard  a  great 
deal  concerning  the  nature  of  his  work,  was  charmed  by 
their  literary  communications,  and  returned  home  ready  to 
burst  with  iKe  secret.  CouM  the  society  hope  that  others 
wouM  be  more  faithful  than  they  had  been  to  themselves  ? 
Faret  happened  to  be  one  of  those  liflhihearied  men  who 
are  communicative  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  grate- 
ful, and  he  whispered  the  secret  to  Dva  MareU  wid  to 
Boisrobert.  The  first,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  such  a  lite- 
rary senate,  used  every  effort  to  appear  before  them  and 
read  the  first  vdume  oif  his  *  Ariane  ;*  Boisrobert,  a  man 
of  distinction,  and  a  common  friend  to  ihem  all,  oouM  not 
be  refused  an  admission ;  he  admired  the  frankness  of  their 
mutual  criticisms.  The  society  besides,  was  a  new  ob> 
ieci;  and  his  daily  business  was  to  furnish  an  arousing 
story  to  his  patron  Richelieu.  The  cardinal  minister 
was  very  literary,  and  apt  to  be  so  hipped  in  his  hours  <^ 
retirement,  that  the  physician  declared,  that  *  all  bis  drugs 
were  of  no  avail,  unless  his  paiient  mixed  with  them  a 
dnichm  of  Boisrobert.'  In  one  of  those  fortunate  m<^ 
ments,  when  the  cardinal  was  *  in  the  vein,'  Boisrobert 
painted,  with  the  warmest  hues,  this  region  of  literary  fe- 
licity, of  a  small,  happy  society  formed  of  critics  ana  au- 
thors !  The  minister,  who  was  ever  considering  things 
in  that  particular  aspect  which  might  tend  to  his  own  glory, 
instantly  asked  Boisrobert,  whether  this  private  meeting 
would  not  like  lo  be  constituted  a  public  "body,  snd  esta- 
Uish  itself  by  letters  patent,  ofTering  them  bis  protection. 
The  flatterer  of  the  minister  was  overjoyed,  and  executed 
the  important  mission ;  but  not  one  of  tne  members  shared 
in  the  rapture,  wliile  some  regretted  an  honour  which  would 
only  disturb  the  sweetness  and  familiarity  of  their  inter- 
course. Malleville,  whose  msster  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile,  and  Serisay,  the  itUendanl  of  the  Dyke  of  Rocbe- 
fbucault,  who  was  in  disgrace  at  eourt^  loudly  protested,  in 
the  style  of  an  opposition  party,  against  the  protection  of 
the  mmister ;  but  Chapelain,  who  was  known  to  have  no 
party-interests,  argued  so  clearly,  that  he  lefl  them  to  infer 
that  Richelieu's  f^er  was  a  oommoiuf ;  that  the  cardinal 
was  a  minister  who  willed  not  things  by  halves ;  and  was 
one  of  those  very  great  men  who  avenge  any  contempt 
ahown  to  them,  even  on  such  little  men  as  themselves !  In 
a  word,  the  dogs  bowed  their  necks  to  the  goMen  collar. 
However,  the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  freedom 
was  lefl  to  them ;  and  the  minister  albwed  them  to  frame 
their  own  constitution,  and  elect  their  own  magistrates  and 
citizens  in  this  infant  and  illustrious  repuUic  of  literature. 
The  h'lstory  of  the  further  establishment  of  the  French 
academy  is  elegantly  narrated  b^  Pelisson.  The  usual 
dilBculty  occurred  of'^fixing  cm  a  title ;  and  they  appear  to 
have  changed  it  so  often,  that  the  academy  was  at  first 
addressed  by  more  than  one  tiile ;  Acaderoie  det  btaus 
Stpritt ;  Academie  de  tEhquence ,'  Academie  EminenU, 
in  allusion  to  the  quality  of  the  cardinal,  its  protector.— 
Desirous  of  avoiding  the  extravagant  sno  mystifying  titles 
of  the  Italian  academies,*  they  fixed  on  the  most  nnaffect- 
ad,  *  VAeademt  Fnm/qai$e ;  bat  though  the  national  geni- 
*  See  an  sitkle  *  On  the  ridiculous  tiiks  assumed  by  the  ka- 
liui  Imdsmies,*  in  this  volume 


us  may  disguise  itself  for  a  momenty  it  cannot  be  caM^ 
got  rid  of,  and  they  assumed  a  vaunting  device  of  a  lanra. 
wreath,  indudtng  their  epigraph  '  a  Plmmarialiit,*  Tht 
academy  of  Petersburgh  nas  cboaen  a  more  enUgktenad 
inscription  JPou^atMi  (<  little  by  little,')  so  ezpreasive  of  the 
great  labours  of  man— «ven  of  the  inventions  of  |eaait! 

Such  was  the  origin  of  L'Acadeakia  Frangaise;  it  wu 
long  a  private  meeting  before  it  became  a  public  innim- 
tion.  Vet,  like  the  Royal  Society,  its  origin  has  been  at- 
tributed to  poUtical  motives,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  ftttc»> 
tion  from  popular  discontents ;  but  when  we  look  into  the 
real  origin  of  the  French  Academy,  and  our  Royal  Soci. 
ety,  it  must  be  granted,  that  if  the  government  either  is 
France  or  England  ever  entertainedthis  project,  it  cssw 
to  them  BO  accidentally  that  at  least  we  cannot  allow  ihca 
the  merit  of  profound  mvention.  Statesmen  are  often  cob* 
sidered  by  speculative  men  in  their  doseU  to  be  migiiijir 
wonder.worfcers  than  they  often  prove  to  be. 

Were  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society  inquired  into,  it 
might  be  justly  dated  a  century  before  its  existence :  ibe  , 
real  founder  was  Lord  Bacon,  who  planned  the  ideal  iuli' 
fiUien  in  his  philosophical  romance  of  ihe  New  Atlantis! 
This  notion  is  not  fanciful,  and  it  was  that  of  its  6nt 
founders,  as  not  only  appears  by  the  expression  of  old  Au- 
brey, when  alluding  to  the  commencement  of  the  sodetj, 
he  adds,  memndum  mentem  Domini  BaanU  ;  but  by  a  ran 
print  designed  by  Evelyn,  probably  for  a  frontispiece  lo 
Bishop  Sprat's  history,  although  we  seldom  find  lae  prist 
in  the  volume.  The  design  is  precious  to  a  Grangtrite, 
exhibiting  three  fine  portraits.  On  one  side  is  represcsicd 
a  library,  and  on  the  table  lie  the  statutes,  the  jourasJs,  sad 
the  mace  of  the  Royal  Society ;  on  its  opposite  side  are 
suspended  numerous  philosophical  instruments;  ia  the 
centre  of  the  print  is  a  column,  on  which  is  placed  a  bust 
of  Charles  II,  the  patron ;  on  each  side  whole  leoftlis  of 
Lord  Brouncker,  the  first  president,  and  Lord  Bacoo,  u 
the  founder,  inscribed  Ardum  Inatauraior.  The  graver  of 
Hollar  has  preserved  this  happy  intention  of  EreJvs'f, 
which  exemplifies  what  may  be  called  the  oontmuity  aad 
genealogy  ot  genius,  as  its  spirit  is  perpetuated  by  its  ao^ 
cessors. 

When  the  fury  of  the  civil  wars  had  exhausted  all  ptN 
ties,  and  a  breathing  time  from  the  passions  and  madoeai 
of  the  age  allowed  ingenious  men  to  return  once  more  ts 
their  fornken  studies.  Bacon's  vision  of  a  phikwophicBl 
society  appears  to  have  occupied  their  reveries.  It  charm- 
ed the  fancy  of  Cowley  and  Milton;  but  the  politics  and 
religion  of  the  times  were  still  possessed  by  the  same  ffVB^t 
an<r  divinity  and  politics  were  unanimously  agreed  to  be 
utterly  proscribed  from  their  inquiries.    On  the  subject  of 
religion  they  were  more  particularly  alarmed,  not  ooly  at 
the  time  of^the  foundation  of  the  society,  but  at  a  nooch 
later  period,  when  under  the  direction  of^Newton  himielf. 
Even  Bishop  Sprat,  their  first  historian,  observed,  that 
*  they  have  freely  admitted  men  of  different  religioitf,  oooo- 
tries,  and  professions  of  life ;  not  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  popish,  or  protestant  philosophj. 
but  a  PHILOSOPHY  or  ii ahxind.'    A  curious  protest  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  philosophers  maybe  fbond:  wfaes 
<  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge'  »«« 
desirous  of  holding  their  meetings  at  the  honse  of  the  Roju 
Society,  Newton  drew  up  a  number  of  argumeofs  a^aio^ 
their  admission.    One  of  them  is,  that  *  It  is  a  fundaroeDttl 
rule  of  the  society  not  to  meddle  with  religion ;  ^'j^^ 
reason  is,  that  we  may  give  no  occasion  to  religious  bodiM 
to  meddle  with  us.'    Newton  woukl  not  even  oompiy  with 
their  wishes,  lest  by  this  compliance  the  Rovsl  Sooety 
might  *  dissatisfy  those  of  other  religions.'    The  wwlffB 
of  Uie  protest  by  Newton  is  as  admirable  ss  it  ia  renaiat- 
ble,— the  preservation  of  the  Royal  Society  fro»  the  pa> 
'>iisoftMage.  ^, 

It  was  in  the  lodginsa  of  Dr  Wilkins  m  Wadbsn  Cci^' 
»ge,  that  a  small  philosophical  dub  met  ty  ther,  wl«c* 
proved  to  be,  as  Aubrey  expresses  it,  the  isaiasW*  « 
•     -      .  ~    .  When  the  members  were  dvp^nta 


lege,  that  a  small  philosophical  dub  met  t<yther,wl>q 
proved  to  be,  as  Aubrey  expresses  it,  the  isawsWs  « 
the  Royal  Society.  When  the  members  were  dvp^nta 
about  London,  tney  renewed  their  meetinfs  firft  at  t 
tavern,  then  at  a  pnvate  house ;  and  when  the  society  w* 
came  too  great  to  be  called  a  dub,  they  assembled  m  tfi* 
parionr'  of  Greshsm  CoUece,  which  itself  bad  been  rufHt 
by  the  munificence  of  a  atisen  who  endowed  it  liberally, 
and  presented  a  noble  example  to  the  iodividoali  iw^J'*! 
sembled  under  its  roof.  The  sodety  •A«'^«'*jlf"5 
its  title  from  a  sort  of  accident.  The  wann  j^^Jf 
Kvdyn  m  the  first  hopeful  days  of  tl»e  ReftoratMO,  m  ■» 
dedicatory  epistle  of  Naud^'s  treatise  on  libranst,  «•»• 
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has  pWloiopliiesl  meeting  the  Royal  Society.  These 
earned  laea  imniediately  Toted  their  thaoka  to  KveWn  for 
he  bappj  designation,  which  waf  so  grateful  to  Cbarles 
I,  who  waf  hifieelf  a  vittuoeo  ofthe  da^,  that  the  charter 
ns  toon  granted :  the  king,  declaring  himself  their  tbund- 
y, '  tan  them  a  mace  of  sdyer  gilt,  of  the  same  fashion 
lod  bifoess  as  those  carried  before  his  majesty,  to  be  borne 
ttfare  th«  president  on  meeting  days.'  To  the  zeal  of 
Svdjn  dae  Royal  Society  owe  no  inforior  aoi^nisition  to 
IS  nae  tod  its  mace ;  the  noble  Arundelian  hbrary,  the 
ve  hierary  accnmnlatioo  of  the  noble  Howards  *,  the  last 
mmesior  of  which  had  so  little  inclination  for  books,  that 
he  iretswes  which  his  anoeslors  had  collected  lay  open  at 
he  Mercy  of  any  pnrloiner.  This  degenerate  heir  to  the 
iicrature  and  ine  name  of  Howard  seemed  perfectly  r»- 
tetfd  when  EyeSyn  aent  his  marbles  which  were  perish* 
ai;  io  his  gardens,  to  Oxford,  and  his  books  whicn  were 
liminidiing  daily,  to  the  Royal  Society ! 

The  Society  of  Antiqnahes  might  create  a  deeper  in- 
erctt,  could  we  penetrate  to  its  secret  bistorr ;  it  was  in- 
xnspied,  and  suffered  to  expire,  by  some  obscure  cause 
/  pokrical  jealousy.  It  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  only 
reiostated  almost  m  our  own  days.  The  reviral  of  learn. 
Bguadef  Edward  VI,  suffered  a  severe  check  from  the 
npitucal  foremment  of  Mary ;  but  under  Elizabeth  a 
uppier  era  opened  to  our  literary  pursuits.  At  this  period 
KTcril  ttndeats  of  the  mns  of  court,  many  of  whose  names 
ire  ilottnous  for  their  rank  or  their  genius,  formed  a 
weekly  tociety,  which  they  called  *  the  Antiquaries'  CoU 
Icfe.'  From  Tory  opposite  Quarters  we  are  furnished  with 
niny  cariooa  particumrs  of  tneir  liurary  intercourae :  it  is 
<lcttfntfol  to  disooTer  Rawleigb  borrowing  manuscripts 
fnm  ibe  library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  SeMen  derivmg 
hii  ftodies  from  the  eoUections  of  Rawleigh.  Their  mode 
of  proceeding  has  even  been  preserred.  At  every  meet- 
wg  they  propoied  a  question  or  two  respecting  the  histurr 
w  the  aniiquitien  or  the  English  nation,  on  which  eacn 
BKmbcr  was  expected,  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  to  de- 
hrcr  8  ^sanrtatiMi  or  an  opinion.  They  also  *  supped  to- 
|«iber '  Prom  the  days  of  Atheneos  to  those  of  Dr  .Tohn- 
KO}  ib«  pleasures  of  the  table  have  enfivened  those  of  lite- 
ntore.  A  copy  of  each  question  and  a  summons  for  the 
]M^  of  conference  were  sent  to  the  absent  members.  The 
opinioiis  were  carefully  registered  by  the  secretary,  and 
^  diMertations  deposited  m  their  archives.  One  of*  these 
snaiDODsea  to  Stowe,  the  antiquary,  with  his  memoranda 
on  the  back,  exists  m  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  1  shall 
pWMrre  it  with  all  its  verbal  tBrugo  : 

Society  of  Antiquaries. 
*  To  Mr  Stowe. 
,  *The  place  appomted  for  a  conference  open  the  qoes- 
n<«ibllowiii|^  p  alt  Mr  Garter's  boose,  on  Fridaye  the 
llih  of  this  November,  1698,  beine  Al  Soules  days,  at  U 
<f  (he  docks  in  the  afteriMone,  where  your  oppmioun  in 
vrytinge  or  otherwise  is  expected. 

'  The  question  is, 
,  '  Of  the  antkioitie,  etimoiogie,  and  priviledges  of  parishes 
n  Eofiiande. 

'  Yt  ys  desyred  that  you  give  not  notice  hereof  to  any, 
^  ni^  u  haoe  the  Kke  somons.* 

Smh  it  the  summons ;  the  memoranda  in  the  hand- 
*^i2  "f  Stowe  are  these : 

|Qu.  Honarios  Romanus,  Archbvshope  of  Canterbury. 
|j^«j*d  hi*  province  mto  pcarithet ;  he  ordeyned  cleiks  and 
P'*^^^,  eomaonding  them  that  they  shouU  insuoct  the 
P^^i  u  well  by  goiod  lyfe,  as  by  doctryne.  * 

^.  Cothbert,  Archbyshope  of  Canterbury,  procured 
«  the  Pope  that  m  cities  and  townes  there  should  be  a|»* 
P"!M«1  ctHirch  yards  for  buriall  of  the  dead,  whooe  bodies 
*«e  iwed  to  be  buried  abrode,  h,  cet.] 

^eir  meetings  had  hitherto  been  private ;  bat  to  give 
"^ity  to  them,  they  petitioned  for  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
w»o,  noder  the  title  of  the  Academy  for  tkt  Stmdg  tf 
f»^V«isadHialorgfMindedbyQu0mEUxab0th,  And 
^  preeenre  all  the  memorials  of  history  which  the  dissolu- 
^  ^  the  Bonasteries  had  scattered  about  the  kinjniom, 
»«T  proposed  to  ereeta  Kbrmry,  to  be  called  •  The  Library 
«  HOeen  ERtabeth.*  The  death  of  the  queen  overturned 
g"  Wourable  project.  The  society  was  somewhat  in- 
i^^yad  by  the  usual  casualties  of  human  life ;  the  mem- 
""  »we  dispersed,  or  died,  and  it  ceased  for  twenty 
J^'  Spdman,  Camden,  and  others^  desirous  of  reno- 
JWttJthe  sodetv,  met  for  this  purpose  at  the  Herald's 
'■^:  they  settled  their  regulations,  among  which,  one 
««* 'far  avoidmg  offence,  th^  skoaU  Beither  HMddln  with 


mattera  of  state  nor  religion.  *  But  before  our  next  meeU 
ine,'  says  Spelman,  *  we  had  notice  that  his  majesty  took 
a  UuU  mtsMtf  of  snr  soeieCy,  not  being  informed  that  wn 
had  resolved  to  decline  all  matters  of  state.  Yet  hereupoa 
we  forebore  to  meet  again,  and  so  all  our  labour's  lost? 
Uoouestionably  much  was  kist,  for  much  could  have  been 
produced ;  aiKi  Speiman's  work  on  law  terms,  where  I  find 
this  information,  was  one  of  the  firat  prdected.  James  I 
has  incurred  the  censure  of  those  who  have  written  mora 
boldly  than  Spelman  on  the  suppression  of  this  society  | 
but  whether  James  was  misinlormed  by  *  taking  a  littln 
mislike,'  or  whether  the  antiquaries  failed  in  exerting  thea»> 
selves  to  open  their  plan  more  clearly  to  that  <  timid  pedant,' 
as  Gough  and  others  designate  this  monarch,  may  yet  bn 
doubtful;  assuredly  James  was  not  a  man  to  contemn  their 
erudition ! 

The  king  at  this  time  was  busied  by  furthering  a  similar 
project,  which  was  to  found  *  King  James's  College  at  CheU 
sea ;'  a  project  originating  with  Dean  Sutdifll;  and  seft- 
loosly  approved  by  Prince  Henry,  to  raise  a  nursery  for 
young  jwlemics  in  scholastieal  divinity,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  protesiant  cause  froB  ne  attacks  or  catho- 
lics and  sectanes ;  a  college  which  iras  afterwards  called 
by  Laud  *  Controversy  College.'  In  this  society  worn 
appointed  historians  and  antiquaries,  for  Camden  and 
Haywood  filled  these  offices. 

The  society  of  Antiquaries,  however,  though  suppressed, 
was  perhaps  never  extract :  it  survivea  in  some  shape  un- 
der Charles  II,  for  Ashmole  in  his  Diary  notices  'the 
Antiquaries'  Feast,'  as  well  as  *  the  Astrologers','  and 
another  of  the  *  Freemasons.'  The  present  society  was 
only  incorporated  in  1761.  There  are  two  sets  oiT  their 
Memoira ;  for  besides  the  modern  ArdkBohgiot  ^*  have 
two  volumes  of  *  Curious  Discourses,'  written  by  the  Fa- 
then  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
collected  from  their  dispersed  manuscripts,  which  Camdsn 
preserved  with  a  parental  hand. 

The  philosophical  apirit  of  the  age,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  would  have  reached  our  nMidem  antiquaries ;  but 
neither  profound  views,  nor  eloouent  disquisitions,  have 
imparted  that  vahie  to  their  connned  researches  and  lan- 
guid efforts,  which  the  character  of  the  times,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  oUr  French  rivals  in  their  Academie,'  so  pe- 
remptorily required.  It  is,  however,  hopeful  to  hear  Mr 
Hallam  declare,  *  I  think  our  last  volumes  improve  a  little, 
and  but  a  little!  A  comparison  with  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  in  its  better  days  must  still  inspire  us  with 
shame.* 

Among  the  statues  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  there 
M  one  which  expels  any  member  *  who  shall  by  speaking, 
writing,  or  printmg,  publicly  defame  the  sodely.  Soma 
things  may  be  too  antique  and  obsolete  even  fortne  Society 
of  Antiquaries !  and  such  is  this  vile  restriction !  Should 
there  be  a  stray  wit  among  them,  or  a  critical  observer, 
are  they  to  compromise  the  freedom  of  the  republic  of  let- 
tera,  by  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  excellence  this  statute 
necessarily  attributes  to  their  works    and  their  '  gestesib 

^irOTATlON.  ^ 

It  is  ^erally  supposed  that  where  there  is  no  quotation, 
there  will  be  found  most  originality ;  and  as  people  like  to 
lay  out  their  money  according  to  their  notions,  our  writen 
usually  furnish  their  pages  rapidly  with  the  productions  of 
their  own  soil :  they  run  up  a  quickset  hedge,  or  plant  a 
poplar,  and  get  trees  and  hedges  of  this  fashion  much  faster 
than  the  former  landlords  jirocured  from  their  timber.  The 
great  part  of  oar  writera,  in  consequence,  have  beconw  so 
original,  that  no  one  cares  to  imitate  them ;  and  those  who 
never  quote,  in  return  are  never  quoted! 

Thb  is  one  of  the  results  oT.that  adventurous  spirit 
which  is  now  stalking  forth  and  raging  for  its  own  innova- 
tions. We  have  not  only  rejected  authority,  but  have  also 
cast  away  experience ;  and  often  tne  unburdened  vessel 
is  driving  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  passengere 
no  longer  know  whither  they  are  going.  The  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  and  the  experience  of  ages,  may  be  preserved  by 
qnotatioa.  ' 

It  seems,  however,  agreed,  that  no  one  would  quote  if 
he  could  think ;  and  it  b  not  imagined  that  the  well-read 
may  quote  from  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  and  the  fiilnesn 
of  their  knowledge.  Whatever  is  felidtnnsK  expressed 
risks  being  worse  expressed :  it  is  a  wretched  taste  to  bn 
gratified  with  mediocrity  when  the  exeellent  lies  befera 
us.  Weouoto,  to  save  proving  what  has  been  dnmim 
•tnted,  raierriBf  to  where  the  proofs  naj  be  foiad.  ^I  [Q 
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<|aota  to  icrMn  ounelTes  from  (he  odium  of  doubtful  opio- 
loDS|  which  the  world  would  not  willingly  accept  from  our- 
selves ;  and  we  may  quote  from  the  curiosity  which  only 
a  quotation  itself  can  giTO,  when  in  oAr  own  words  it 
would  be  divested  of  that  tint  of  ancient  phrase,  that  de- 
tail of  narrative,  and  that  nameli  which  we  have  for  ever 
lost,  and  which  we  like  to  recollect  once  had  an  existence. 
The  ancients,  who  in  these  matters  were  not  perhaps 
such  blockheads  as  some  may  conceive,  considered  poetical 

Juotation  as  one  of  the  requisite  ornaments  of  oratory. 
*icero,  even  in  his  philosophical  works,  is  as  little  sparine 
of  quotations  as  Plutarch.  Old  Montaigne  is  so  stuffed 
with  them,  that  he  owns  if  they  were  taken  out  of  him, 
little  of  himself  would  remain ;  and  yet  this  never  injured 
that  original  turn  which  the  old  Ghwcon  has  given  to  bis 
thoughts.  I  suspect  that  Addison  hardly  ever  composed 
a  Spectator  which  was  not  founded  on  some  quotation, 
noted  in  those  three  folio  manuscript  vdumes  which  he  had 
previously  collected ;  and  Addison  lasts,  while  Steele,  who 
always  wrote  from  first  impressions  and  to  the  times,  with 
perhaps  no  very  inferior  genius,  has  passed  away,  inso- 
much that  Dr.  Beattie  once  considered  that  he  was  obli- 
ging the  world  by  collecting  Addison's  papers,  and  care- 
tuily  omitting  Steele's. 

<^uotation,  like  much  better  things,  has  its  abuser  One 
may  quote  till  one  compiles.  The  ancient  lawyers  used 
to  quote  at  the  bar  till  they  had  stagnated  their  own  cause. 
'  Retoomons  a  nos  moutoos,'  was  the  cry  of  the  client. 
But  these  vagrant  prowlers  must  be  consigned  to  the  bea- 
dles of  criticism.  Such  do  not  always  understand  the  au- 
thors  whose  names  adorn  their  barren  pages,  and  which  are 
taken,  too,  from  the  third  or  the  thirtieth  hand.  Those 
who  trust  tc  such  false  qooters  will  oAeo  leanrhow  con- 
trary this  transmission  is  to  the  sense  and  application  of 
the  original.  Every  transplantation  has  altered  the  firuit 
of  the  tree;  every  new  channel,  the  quality  of  the  stream 
in  its  remove  from  the  spring-head.  Bavle,  when  writ- 
ing on  *  Comets,'  discovered  this ;  for,  having  collected 
many  things  applicable  to  his  work,  as  they  stood  quoted 
in  some  miodem  writers,  when  be  came  to  compare  them 
with  their  originals^  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  nothing  for  his  purpose !  the  originals  conveyed  a 
quite  contrary  sense  to  that  of  the  pretended  quoters,  who 
oAen,  from  mnocent  blunderins,  and  sometimes  from  pur- 
posed deception,  had  felsified  their  quotations.  This  is  a 
useful  story  for  second-hand  authorities ! 

Selden  bad  formed  some  notions  on  this  subject  of  quo- 
tations in  his  «  Table-talk,*  art.  <  BookM  and  authan;*  but, 
as  Le  Clero  iuslly  observes  proud  of  his  immense  reading, 
he  has  too  often  violated  his  own  precept.  '  In  quoting  of 
books,'  says  Selden,  *  quote  sucn  autnora  as  are  usually 
read ;  others  read  for  your  own  satisfaction,  but  not  name 
them.'  Now  it  happens  that  no  writer  names  more  authors, 
except  Prynne,  than  the  learned  Selden.  La  Mothe  le 
VayeHs  curious  works  consists  of  fifteen  volumes ;  he  is 
among  the  greatest  quoters.  Whoever  turns  them  over 
will  perceive  that  he  is  an  original  thinker,  and  a  great  wit ; 
his  style,  indeed,  is  meagre,  which^  as  much  as  his  quota- 
tions, may  have  proved  fatal  to  hwi.  But  in  both  these 
cases  it  is  evident,  that  even  quoters  who  have  abused 
the  privilejge  of  quotation,  are  not  necessarily  writers  of  a 
mean  genius. 

The  Ciuoters  who  deserve  the  title,  and  it  ought  to  be 
an  honorary  one,  are  those  who  trust  to  no  one  but  them, 
selves.  In  borrowing  a  passage,  they  carefully  observr 
its  connexion ;  they  collect  authorities,  to  reooncik  any 
disparity  in  them  before  they  furnish  the  one  which  they 
adopt ;  they  advance  no  fact  without  a  witness,  and  they 
are  not  loose  and  general  in  their  references,  as  I  hsTe 
been  tdd  is  our  historian  Henry  so  frequentiyi  that  it  is 
suspected  be  deals  much  in  second-hand  ware.  Bayle 
lets  us  into  a  mystery  of  author-crafl  <  Suppose  an 
able  man  is  to  prove  that  an  ancient  author  enteruined 
certain  particular  opinions,  which  are  only  insinuated 
here  and  there  through  his  works,  I  am  sure  it  will  take 
him  up  more  days  to  collect  the  passages  which  he  will 
have  occasion  for,  than  to  argwk  «( nmaem  on  those  pas- 
sages. Haring  once  found  out  his  authorities  and  his 
quotations,  which  perhaps  will  not  fill  six  pages,  and  may 
have  cost  him  a  mondi's  labour,  he  may  finish  in  two  morn- 
ings' work,  twenty  P^^  of  arguments,  objections,  and 
answers  to  objecUons;  and,  consequently,  wktU  proeuda 
fram  ear  omrn  gmhu  aomedmn  eoeto  mtuk  Itss  lims  than 
fi^ai  If  fwqmaHa  far  eolUednj.  Gomeille  would  have  re- 
mired  wmn  time  to  defend  a  tragedy  by  a  collection  of 


authorities,  than  to  vrrite  it ;  and  I  am  suppomag  the  ■n»m 
number  of  pages  in  the  tragedy  and  in  the  defenoe.  Heio* 
sius  perhaps  bestowed  more  time  in  defending  his  Hirndmm 
in/an^iadfis against  Balzac,  than  a  Spanish  (or  a  Scolcfa} 
metaphysician  bestows  on  a  lai^  volume  of  oontrovercj'  i 
where  ne  takes  all  from  his  own  stock.'  I  am  suiiwlias 
concerned  in  the  truth  of  this  principle.  There  are  ana* 
des  in  the  present  woric  occupying  but  a  few  pagoa,  which 
could  never  have  been  produced  bad  not  more  lime  beea 
allotted  to  the  researches  which  they  contain  thsD  eonaw 
woukl  allow  to  a  small  volume,  which  might  escal  in  ge- 
nius, and  yet  be  likely  not  to  be  long  remembered !  ^  " 
this  is  laKNir  which  never  meets  the  eye.  It  b  qn' 
work,  with  special  pleading  and  pmgnant  periods,  I 
sheets  with  generalismg  principles :  those  bundW«jc  i 


of  philosophy  for  the  nenes  seem  as  if  thiitfs  we 
clearer  when  at  a  distance  and  sn  mnsie,  ana  require  btiia 


knowledge  of  the  individual  parts.  Such  anarl^n  _ 
may  resemble  the  famous  LuIIian  method,  by  whicfa  the 
doctor  Ilhtminalut  enabled  any  one  to  invent  argumrsits  hj 
a  machine !  Two  tables,  one  of  ettribictss,  and  the  othci 
of  sui^'eets,  worked  about  circularly  in  a  firame,  and  placec 
correhuively  to  one  another,  produced  certaia  < 
tioos ;  the  number  of  gnestions  multiplied  as  they  w* 
ed !  So  that  here  was  a  mechanical  inTentaoa,  by  wtetf 
they  might  dispute  without  end,  and  write  on  wiilkoui  ca^ 
particular  knowledge  of  their  subject! 

But  the  pains-taking  gentry,  when  heaven  Mada  Umsb 
genius  enough,  are  the  more  instructive  sort,  and  they  im 
Uiose  to  whom  we  shall  appeal  while  time  and  tiuch  can 
meet  together.  A  well-read  writer,  with  good  taste,  m  oaa 
who  has  the  command  of  the  wit  of  other  men ;  be  nearchea 
where  knowledge  is  to  be  found ;  and  though  be  aaay  not 
himself  excel  in  invention,  his  ingenuity  osay  oonspoae  oae 
of  those  agreeable  books,  the  dJicm  ot  literature,  that  wil 
out«last  the  fading  meteors  of  bis  day.  Epicuntt  m  aaid  to 
have  borrowed  from  no  writer  in  his  three  aundred  inapired 
volumes,  while  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Kliny, 
made  such  free  use  of  their  libraries ;  ajid  it  has  happened 


that  Epicurus,  with  his  unsubstantial 


*  meltedf  into  thin  air,'  while  the  solid  treasures  have  booyed 
themselves  up  amidst  the  wrecks  of  nations. 

On  this  subject  of  ^uota^^ion,  literary  pditics,  lor  the 
commonwealth  has  its  policy  ami  its  cukinet^eerets,  are 
more  concerned  than  the  reader  suspects.    Aathoriries  u 
matters  of  fact  are  often  called  for ;  m  matters  of  opinwwi, 
indeed,  which,  perhaps,  are  of  more  in^>ortanoe,  no  one 
requires  any  authority.    But  too  open  and  cenerous  a 
revelation  of  the  chapter  and  the  page  of  tne  ori^aj 
quoted,  has  often  proved  detrimental  to  the  leghiiDate 
honours  of  the  quo'jBf.    They  are  unfairly  appropriated  by 
the  next  comer;  the  ouoter  is  never  quoted,  but  the  au- 
thority he  has  aJTorded  is  produced  by  bis  successor  with 
the  air  of  an  cpigmal  research.    I  have  seen  AfSS  thus 
ccmfidently  rilerred  to,  which  could  never  have  met  ihe 
eye  of  Uie  writer.    A  learned  historian  dedared  to  me  of 
a  contemporary,  that  the  latter  had  appropriated  his  re- 
searebec ;  he  might,  indeed,  and  he  haa  a  right  lo  letfer  to 
the  sasie  ori^^inals ;  but  if  his  predecessor  had  opened  the 
sources  for  him,  gratitude  is  not  a  silent  virtue.    Gilbert 
Siuart  thus  lived  on  Robertson :  and  as  Profi»saor  Du|^ld 
Stewart  observes,  *  his  curiosity  has  seldom  led  him  into 
any  path  where  the  genius  and  mdustry  of  his  predecessor 
had  not  previously  cleared  the  way.'    It  b  for  this  reasoa 
some  authors,  who  do  not  care  to  trust  to  the  equity  ant 
gratitude  of  their  successors,  will  not  furnish  the  means  of 
supplantins  themselves ;  for,  by  not  yielding  up  their  ao- 
thorities,  mey  themselres  become  one.    Some  authors, 
who  are  pleased  at  seeing  their  names  occur  in  the  mar. 
gins  of  other  books  than  tneir  own,  bare  practised  this  po> 
utical  management;  such  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro, 
and  other  compilers  of  that  stamp,  to  whose  labours  of 
small  value,  we  are  oflen  obliged  to  refer,  from  the  cirw 
cumstance  that  they  themselves  have  not  pointed  out  their 
authorities. 

One  word  more  on  this  long  chapter  of  qootatioo.  To 
make  a  happy  one  is  a  thing  not  easily  to  m  done.  Caiw 
dinal  du  Perron  used  to  say,  that  the  happy  application 
of  a  verse  from  Virgil  was  worth  a  talent;  and  Bayle, 
perhaps  too  much  prepossessed  in  their  favour,  has  in- 
sinuated, that  there  is  not  less  inventioa  in  a  just  and  hap- 
py appt'ication  of  a  thought  found  in  a  book,  than  in  being 
the  first  author  of  that  thought.  The  art  of  quotation  re- 
quires more  delicacy  in  the  practice  than  those  eonoaivu 
who  can  see  nothing' more  in  a  quotatioa  ihu  an  •ziraci, 
Liigitized  L 
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fhmenr  ths  ■nnd  ofa  wriCar  is  nUntod  with  the  fidl 
ipintioQ  «r  a  mat  aatlior,  a  quotation  gireg  complote- 
•■  to  tbo  whole ;  ic  teals  his  feelings  with  oadii^uted 
thtNitj.  Whenever  we  would  prepare  the  mind  bj  a 
'cibte  appeal,  an  opening  qootation  is  a  sjmpbonj  pre- 
Img  on  the  chords  whose  tones  we  are  about  to  hac^ 
JsiM.  Perhaps  no  writers  of  our  times  have  discovered 
m  of  this  deiieacy  of  quotation  thin  the  author  of  the 
Nirsaits  ef  Literature  ;*  and  Mr  Southey,  in  some  of 
I  beantifiil  periodical  investigaCions,  where  we  have  often 
ksowledged  the  sotemn  and  strikin|  effect  of  aquoUtion 
MB  our  eider  writers. 

TMB  OmiADI  OW  DAVTb's  IVKKVO. 

Nearly  six  oenUvies  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
ibe  frest  work  of  Dante,  and  the  literary  historians  of 
1I7  are  even  now  disputing  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
CB,  nogulal'  in  its  nature  and  in  its  excellence.  In  as. 
■g  a  point  so  long  inquired  after,  and  so  keenly  die- 
t  wilf  rather  increase  our  admiration  than  detract 
m  the  |eains  of  this  great  poet;  and  it  will  illustrate  the 
efii!  principle,  that  every  great  genius  is  influenced  by 
e  objecis  and  the  feelings  which  occupy  his  own  times, 
ily  differios  frooa  the  race  of  his  brothers  by  the  magical 
rce  oT  his  developoMnto ;  the  iisht  be  sends  forth  over  the 
arid  ho  often  catches  from  the  faint  and  unobserved 
ark  whiefa  wouU  die  away,  and  turn  to  nothing,  in  ano- 
erhand. 

TheiKatM  Cmimsdia  of  Dante  ■  a  visionary  journey 
raurh  the  throe  realms  of  the  after-life  exutence ;  and 
ough  is  the  classical  ardour  of  our  political  pilgrim,  he  al- 
»i  hit  condnelor  to  be  a  4>agan,the  scenes  are  (hose  of 
ookish  imaginstion.  Tbe  invention  of  a  viskm  was  the  usu- 
rehide  for  religious  instruction  in  his  age ;  it  was  adapted 
the  geniw  ef  the  sleeping  Homer  of  a  monastery,  and  to 
«  conprahension,  and  even  to  the  &ith,  of  the  populace, 
bwe  iniads  were  then  awake  to  these  awful  themes. 
Thn  node  of  writing  vbions  has  been  imperfectly  de- 
cied  bv  leveral  modem  inquiriea.  It  got  into  the  Famiaux 
'  the  Jongleurs,  or  Provencal  bards,  hefore  tbe  days  of 
^e ;  they  had  these  visions^  pilgrimages  to  Hell ;  the 
Iveauiret  were  no  doubt  solemn  to  tbem — but  it  seemed 
^•urd  to  attribute  the  orisin  of  a  sublime  poem  to  such  in- 
rwr,  and  to  us  even  ludicrous  inventions.  Ever^  one, 
lereibre,  found  out  some  other  origin  of  Dante's  Inftsmo— 
ace  they  were  resolved  to  have  one— in  other  works 
»«  congenial  to  iu  nature ;  the  description  of  a  second 
fe«  the  melaocfaoly  or  the  slorified  scenes  of  punidiment 
r  h'isa,  with  the  ammated  shades  of  men  who  were  no 
1^^  bad  been  opened  to  the  Italian  bard  by  his  favourite 
>rfii,  and  might  have  been  suggested,  according  to  War^ 
«i  by  the  AMnoMi  Sdpiomt  of  Cicero. 


^  the  entire  work  of  Dante  is  Gothic ;  it  is  a  picture 
I  hu  (ioies,  of  his  own  ideas,  of  the  people  about  him ; 
oihiag  of  classical  antiquity  resembles  it;  and  although 
K  ume  of  Virgil  b  introduced  into  a  Christian  Hades, 
utMoredlv  not  the  Boman,  for  Dante's  Virgil  speaks 
a^uutstfie  Latin  poet  could  never  have  done.  It  is 
wot  the  «hninlities  of  Dante,  who,  like  our  Shakspeare, 
f^«  ^^ic  architecture  itself,  has  many  thinga  which 
^  to  Bothing*  amidst  their  massive  greatness. 

nw  the  Itabanand  the  French  oomnienUtors,wbo  have 
«»«« themselves  on  this  occasion,  known  the  art  which 
'«  WW  happily  practised  in  this  country,  of  illustrating 

pwt  Bstnnal  bard,  by  endeavouring  to  recover  the 
wemponry  writings  and  circumstances  which  were 
^^ed  with  his  studies  and  his  times,  they  had  long  ere 
^irKOftnd  the  real  framework  of  the  Inferno. 

"  iihm  the  last  twenty  years  it  had  been  rumoured  thai 
'^Md  borrowed,  or  stolen  bis  Inferno  from '  The  Vis- 
^aTAraerico,'  which  was  written  two  centuries  before 
"*  «*«.  The  literaryantiquary  Bottari  had  discovered 
^UKript  of  this  Vision  of  Alberieo,  and,  in  haste, 
■««  JiL'icis  of  a  sUrtlinfr  nature.  They  were  well 
2*^^  to  inflame  the  curiosity  of  those  who  are  eager 
Y'  uij  thing  new  about  something  old ;  it  throws  an  air 
'  ^'ll'uioo  over  the  small  talker,  who  otherwise  would 


*J  wtle  about  the  origmal !  This  was  not  the  first  time 
"«we  whole  edifice  of  genius  had  been  threatened  by  the 
||y">of  a  remote  eaithqaake;  but  in  theae  casea  it 
J*'7  happens  that  ihosA  early  discoverers  who  can  judge 
V  >>nle  part,  are  in  total  blindness  when  they  would  £>- 
^?  ^  whole.  A  poisonous  mildew  seemed  to  have 
^  w  the  laurels  of  Dante ;  nor  were  we  relieved  from 
^  eoQttut  inquiries  tU>  U  Sigr.  Abate  CanciUieri  at 


Rome,  published,  in  1814,  thbmuch  talked  of  manuseripC, 
and  has  now  enabled  us  to  see  and  to  decute,  and  evea 
to  add  the  present  tittle  article  as  a  usefiil  supplement. 

True  it  is,  that  Dante  must  have  read  with  equal  attea. 
tion  and  delight,  this  authentic  vition  of  Alberieo ;  for  it  in 
civen,  so  we  are  assured  by  the  whole  mooasteiy,  as  it 
happened  to  their  ancient  brother,  when  ahoy;  many  a 
striking,  and  maav  a  positive  resemblance  in  the  *  Dinna 
Commedia'  has  been  pointed  out;  and  Mr  Cary,  in  hia 
English  version  of  Dante,  so  English,  that  he  makes 
Dante  speak  in  blank  verse  very  much  like  Dante  in  atan* 
xas,  has  observed,  that  *  The  reader  will,  in  these  marked 
resemblances,  see  enough  to  convince  him  that  Dante 
kai  rmi  Ikia  amgular  iserik.'  Tbe  truth  is.  that  the 
*  Viaion  of  Alberieo*  must  not  be  consklered  as  a  mi^ 
gmlar  work— but  on  the  contrary,  as  the  prevalent  mode 
of  compooitaon  in  the  monastic  ages.  It  has  been  ascer* 
tained  that  Alberieo  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
judging  of  the  age  of  a  manuscript  by  the  writing.  I  shall 
now  preserve  a  vision  which  a  French  antiquary  had  hMg 
apo  given,  naercly  with  the  design  to  show  how  the  1 — *  - 


abused  the  simpbcity  of  our  Oolhc  ancestors,  and  with  an 
utter  want  of  taste  for  such  inventions,  he  deems  the  pre» 
ent  one  to  be  *  monstrous.'  ile  has  not  told  us  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written.  Tliis  vision,  however,  exhibits  juch 
complete  scenes  of  the  Imf€m&  of  the  great  poet,  that  thn 
writer  must  have  read  Dante,  or  Dante  muat  have  read 
this  writer.  The  manuscript,  with  another  of  the  same 
kind,  is  in  the  King's  libraiy  at  Paris,  and  some  future 
researcher  may  ascertainthe  atfoef  these  Qothic  compo- 
sitions ;  doubtless  they  will  be  found  to  bekNig  to  the  age 
of  Alberieo^  for  they  are  alike  stamped  by  the  eame  dark 
and  awful  imagination,  the  same  depth  of  feeling,  the 
solitary  genius  of  the  monasterv ! 

It  may,  however,  be  necedsary  to  observe,  that  these 
*  Visions'  were  merely  a  vehicle  for  popular  instruction ; 
nor  must  we  depend  on  the  age  of  their  composition  by  the 
names  of  the  suppositious  visionaries  affixed  to  them :  they 
were  the  satires  of  the  times.  The  following  elaborate 
views  of  some  scenes  in  the  Inferno  were  composed 
by  an  honest  monk  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  bishops, 
and  took  this  covert  means  of  pointing  out  how  the  neglect 
of  their  episcopal  duties  was  punished  in  ths  after  life ;  he 
had  an  equal  ouarrel  with  the  feudsl  nobility  for  their  op* 
pressions :  and  he  even  boldly  ascended  to  tne  throne. 

<  The  YisKMi  of  Charies  the  Bald,  of  the  places  of  pun* 
ishment,  and  the  happiness  of  the  just.* 

*  I,  Charles,  by  tise  gratuitous  gift  of  God,  king  of  the 
Germans,  Roman  patrician,  and  likewise  emperor  of  thn 
Franks; 

*  On  the  holy  nt^t  of  Sunday,  having  performed  the  di- 
vine offices  of  matins,  returning  to  my  M  to  sleep,  a  voice 
must  terrible  came  to  my  ear;  "  Charies !  thv  spirit  shall 
now  issue  from  thy  body ;  thou  shalt  go  ana  behold  the 
judgments  of  God ;  they  shall  serve  thee  only  as  presages, 
and  thy  spirit  shall  agam  return  shortly  afterwards."  In* 
stantly  was  my  spirit  rapt,  and  he  who  bore  me  away  was 
a  being  of  the  most  splendid  whiteness.  He  put  into  my 
hand  a  ball  of  thread,  which  shed  about  a  blaze  of  li^ht, 
such  as  the  comet  darts  when  it  is  apparent.  He  divided 
it,  and  said  to  me,  <*  Take  thou  this  thread,  and  bind  it 
strongly  on  the  thumb  of  thy  right  hand^  and  by  this  I 
will  lead  thee  through  the  iuemal  labynnth  of  punish* 


'  Then  going  before  with  velocity,  but  always  tmwinding 
this  luminous  thread,  he  conducted  mb  into  deep  valleys 
filled  with  fires,  and  wells  inflamed,  blazing  with  all  aorta 
of  unctuous  matter.  There  I  observed  the  prelates  who  had 
served  my  father  and  my  anceators.  Although  I  trembled, 
I  still,  however,  inquired  of  them  to  learn  the  cause  of 
their  torments.  They  answered  **  We  are  the  bishops 
of  your  father  nnd  your  ancestors;  instead  of  uniiine 
them  and  their  people  in  peace  and  concord,  we  sowed 
among  them  discord,  and  were  the  kindlers  of  evil ;  for 
this  are  we  burning  in  these  Tartarean  punishments ;  we, 
and  other  men-slayers  and  devourers  of  rapine.  Here  al- 
so shall  come  your  bishops,  and  that  crowd  of  satellites 
who  surround  you,  and  who  imitate  the  evil  we  have 
done." 

*  And  whilst  I  listened  to  them  tremblingly,  I  beheld 
the  blackest  demons  flying  with  hooks  of  burmns  iron^  who 
would  have  caught  that  ball  of  thread  which  I  held  in  my 
hand,  and  have  drawn  it  towards  them,  but  it  darted  such 
a  reverberating  fight,  that  they  could  not  lay  hold  of  ths 


«  In  M88,  Bib.  Beg.  bttsr  let.  No.  2447,  p.  IM. 
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thread.  These  demons,  when  at  my  back,  hustled  to 
precipitate  me  into  those  sulphureous  pits ;  but  my  oon- 
ouctor,  who  carried  the  balli  wound  about  my  shoulder  a 
doubled  thread,  drawing  me  to  him  with  such  force,  that  we 
ascended  hi|;h  mounums  of  flime,  from  whence  issued 
lakes  and  burning  streams,  melting  all  kinds  of  metals. 
There  I  found  the  souls  of  lords  who  had  serred  my  father 
and  my  brothers ;  s<Hne  plunged  in  up  to  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  others  to  their  chins,  oihers  with  half  their  bodies  im- 
mersed. These  yelUng,  cried  to  me,  *'  It  is  for  inflaming  dis- 
contents with  your  father,  and  your  brothers,  and  yourself, 
to  make  war  and  spread  murder  and  rapine,  eager  Cor 
earthly  spoils,  that  we  now  suffer  these  torments  in  these 
rivers  of  boiling  metal."  While  I  %vas  timidly  bending 
over  their  suffering,  I  heard  at  my  back  the  clamour  <m 
▼oiees,  potenlss  poUnUr  tcrtiunta  patatniyr  !  **  The  pow- 
erful suffer  torments  powerfully ;"  and  I  looked  up,  and 
beheld  on  the  shores  boiling  streams  and  ardent  furnaces, 
blazing  with  pitch  and  sulphur,  full  of  great  dragons,  large 
■corpions,  and  serpents  or  a  strange  species ;  iidiere  also 
I  saw  some  of  my  ancestors,  princes,  and  my  brothers  al- 
so, who  said  to  me,  **  Alas,  Charles !  behold  our  heavy 
punishment  for  evil,  and  for  proud  malignant  counsels, 
which  in  our  realms  and  in  thine  we  yielded  to  from  the 
lust  of  dominion."  As  I  was  grieving  with  their  groans, 
dragons  hurried  on,  who  sought  to  devour  me  with  throats 
opened,  belching  flame  and  sulphur.  But  my  leader 
Irebbled  the  thread  over  me,  at  whose  resplendent  light 
these  were  overcome.  Leading  me  then  securely,  we 
descended  into  a  great  valley,  which  on  one  side  was  dark, 
except  where  lighted  by  ardent  furnaces,  while  the  ameni- 
ty or  the  other  was  so  pleasant  and  splendid  that  I  cannot 
describe  it.  I  turned  however,  to  the  obscure  and  flaming 
side  ;  I  beheld  some  kings  of  mv  race  agonized  in  great 
and  stranie  punishments,  and  I  tnougbt  how  in  an  instant 
the  huge  black  giants  who  in  turm<M  were  working  to  set 
thb  whole  valley  into  flames,  would  have  hurled  me  into 
these  gulft;  I  still  trembled,  when  the  luminous  thread 
cheered  my  eyes,  and  on  the  other  skie  of  the  valley  a 
light  for  a  little  while  whitened,  gradually  breaking :  I  ob- 
served two  fountains;  one,  wIxmo  waters  had  extreme 
heat,  the  other  more  temperate  and  dear ;  and  two  large 
vessels  filled  with  these  waters.  The  luminoiis  thread 
rested  on  one  of  the  fervid  waters,  where  I  saw  my  father 
Louis  covered  to  his  thighs,  and  though  labouring  in  the 
anguish  of  bodily  pain,  he  spcAte  to  me,  **  My  son  Qharies, 
fear  nothing !  I  know  that  thy  spirit  shaU  return  unto  thy 
body ;  and  God  has  permitted  thee  to  come  here  that  thou 
majfst  witness,  because  of  the  sins  I  have  committed,  the 
punishments  I  endure.  One  day  I  am  placed  in  the  boil- 
mg  bath  of  this  large  vessel,  and  on  another  changed  into 
that  of  more  temperate  waters :  this  I  owe  to  the  prayers 
of  Saint  Peter,  Saint  Denis,  Saint  Remy,  who  are  the 
patrons  of  our  royal  house ;  but  if  by  prayers  and  masses, 
offerings  and  alms,  psalmody  and  vigils,  my  faithful  bishops 
and  abbots,  and  even  all  the  ecclesiasiical  order,  assist  me, 
k  will  not  be  long  before  I  am  delivered  from  these  belling 
waters.  Look  on  your  left  !"  I  looked,  and  beheld  two 
tuns  of  boiling  waters.  **  These  are  prepared  for  thee," 
ho  said,  "  if  Uiou  wilt  not  be  thiiie  own  corrector,  and  do 
penance  for  thy  criVhes !"  Then  I  began  to  sink  with  hor- 
ror; but  my  ffuide  perceiving  the  panic  of  my  spirit,  said 
to  me,  **  Follow  me  to  the  nght  of  the  valley  bright  in  the 
glorious  light  of  Paradise."  T  had  not  long  proceeded, 
when,  amidst  the  roost  ilhistrious  kings,  I  behold  my  uncle 
Lotharius  sealed  on  a  to^,  of  marvellous  magnitude, 
crowned  with  a  roost  precious  diadem ;  and  beside  him 
was  his  son  Louis,  like  him  crowned,  and  seeing  me,  he 
■pake  with  a  blandishment  of  air,  and  a  sweetness  of  voice, 
**  Charles,  my  successor,  now  the  third  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  approach !  I  know  that  thou  hast  come  to  view 
these  places  of  punishment,  where  thy  father  aiid  my  bro- 
ther groans  to  his  destined  hour ;  but  still  to  end  by  the 
ifttereession  or  the  three  saints,  the  patrons  of  the  kings 
and  the  people  of  France.  Know  that  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  thou  shalt  be  dethroned,  and  shortly  after  thou  shall 
die  r*  Then  Louis  turning  towards  me^:  *<  Thy  Roman 
empire  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  Louis,  the  son  of  my 
daughter ;  give  him  the  sovereign  authority,  and  trust  to 
his  hands  that  bell  of  thread  thou  hoMest."  Directly  I 
kMMened  it  from  the  finger  of  my  riirht  hand  to  give  the 
empire  to  hn  son.  This  invested  him  with  empire,  and 
be  oecame  brilliant  with  all  light ;  and  at  the  same  instant, 
•drairable  to  see,  mjr  spirit,  greatly  wearied  and  broken, 
*[  and  glided  into  my  body.    Hence  let  all  know 


tkeUdeks 

eth  over  the  liring  and  the  dead,  and  whose  ia^km 

andfor  aye,  will  perfbm  whea  ke  ikil 


whatever  happen,  that  Louis  the  yoong  p 

Roman  empire  destined  by  Qod.    And  so  ti 

reisneth  over  the  liring 

endureth  for  ever  and  1 

call  me  away  to  another  life.' 

The  French  literary  antiquaries  judged  of  tk«c  <  V» 
ions,  with  the  mere  nationality  of  thfir  lasts*  fimjdHSf 
Gothic  with  them  is  barbarous,  and  they  see  aothac  atfes 
redeeming  spirit  of  genius,  nor  the  secret  psrpoM  at  l&en 
curious  documents  of  the  age. 

TheVisbnof  Charies  the  BaU  may  be  ibmd  is  «• 
ancient  chronicles  of  St  Denis,  which  were  wriitcs  mkt 


the  eye  of  Abb^  Soger,  the  learned  and  able  mamtr  of 
Louis  the  Young,  and  which  were  oertaialy  ooaipascd  be- 
fore the  thirteenth  centunr.  The  learned  writer  of  ib 
fourth  volume  of  the  Maangea  tird$  d'aac  grndr  AU^ 
thique,  who  had  as  little  taste  for  these  lajrttcrimi  raHM 
as  the  other  French  critic,  apotogices  for  the  fwmlu 
Abb6  Suger's  admission  of  such  visions:  '  AmredlT/ W 
says,  *  the  Abbe  8u|{er  was  too  wise  and  too  uHt^iuaed 
to  believe  in  similar  visions  ;but  if  he  siffered  iisiB«rfi^ 
or  if  he  inserted  it  himself  in  the  chromck  ef  St  Don,  i 
is  because  he  felt  that  such  a  fable  offered  an  tmku 
lesson  to  kings,  to  ministers  and  bishops,  and  k  had  ben 
well  if  they  had  not  had  worse  tales  told  ihea.'  The  hocr 
part  is  as  philosophical  as  the  former  ii  tbe  retene. 

In  these  extraordinary  |MPoductions  of  a  Gotbic  ige  et 
may  assuredly  discover  D!ante ;  but  what  are  tbej  nen 
than  the  frame  work  of  his  unimitated  pictnre !  It  is  obIt  tie 
mechanical  part  of  his  sublime  oonceptMni  that  m  cu 
pretend  to  have  discovered ;  other  poets  susbt  biw 
adopted  these  *  Vistons,'  but  yre  should  hare  hsd  m  '  Dw 


«uvpi,vu  IMWW         V  isiuuv,    w\  ^vv  •mfiuia  Have  nau  •»    vc 

vina  Commedia.*  Mr  Carey  has  finely  observed  uf  tbe« 
pretended  origins  of  Dante's  genius,  atthoofh  Mr  Cenf 
knew  only  The  Vision  of  A&erico,  •  It  is  tbe  icale  (f 


magnificence  on  which  this  conception  was  (raised,  im 
the  wonderful  development  .of  it  in  all  its  parte,  thai  mj 
justly  entitle  our  poet  to  rank  among  the  few  modi :» 
whom  the  power  or  a  great  creative  faculty  esa  be  lecri* 
ed.'  Milton  might  originally  have  sought  Ibe  ecaw.  ^ 
of  his  great  work  from  a  sort  of  Italian  mysiciy.  h  v 
words  of  Dante  himself, 

*  Poca  fkvilla  gran  flamma  ssooada.* 

liraisdin,Ctt.l 
From  a  small  epsrk 
Great  flame  hath  risen.* 

Carej. 
After  all,  Dante  haa  sakl  in  a  tetter,  <  I  found  d» odfiaid 
my  hell  in  the  worid  which  we  inhabit ;'  sad  be  m^  * 
greater  truth  than  some  literary  antiquaries  caa  sMn 
comprehend  I* 
or  ▲  BisToar  or  btbitts  which  bavb  kt  li^ 

PBVED. 

Such  a  title  might  serve  for  a  work  of  not  iecorioai  vx 
unphilosophical  speculation,  which  might  eDlsrgeoarfn- 
eral  riews  of  human  affairs,  and  assisrt  our  coaqjcebrvM 
of  those  events  which  are  enrolled  on  the  rcpft«ft«fc» 
lory.  The  scheme  of  Providence  is  carryiDg  os  «w» 
ry  events,  by  means  inscrutable  to  us, 

*  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  wUhoni  a  plsa ." 
Some  mortals  have  recently  written  histoiy,8Bd  'L«(t^| 
on  History,'  who  presume  to  explain  tile  great  K«>^j 
human  affairs,  affecting  the  same  familiaiMym'-bi^^l 
si£ii8  of  Providence,  as  with  the  events  which  »bfy«^ 
pile  from  human  authorities.      Every  patty  deoovc^'j 

*  Id  the  recent  editfcm  of  Dante,  by  Remsaii,  in  ^^| 
lumes,  quarto,  the  last  preserves  the  ViskHi  of  Albnie»<  * 
strange  correspondence  on  Its  publication  *,  the  nti»^ 
In  numerous  passages  are  pointed  ool  h  is  cvrioei » 
that  the  good  Catholic  Abbaie  CancelHeri,  at  fire 
the  authentichy  of  the  Vision  by  -  "  -" — ^^  -'" 
tion  havem 
attacked  the 

made  the  Im  .^«_ 

parrot !  We  may  express  our  asionishincnt  ikai  itw  P" 
day,  a  subject  of  mere  liieraiy  inquiry  shoold  bs««  •>«;  < 
vohwl  with*  tbe  fakh  of  the  Roman  Chaitk.*  0»^ 
becomes  at  length  submissive  to  the  lively  Mscki  ol  ^ 
and  tbe  editor  gravely  adds  hte « conchisieD' wbicbkid(» 
ly  concluded  nothing!  He  discovers  pictares,  eciip«^!J 
a  mystery  aaed,  as  well  as  VMons  In  the  tw5"»»£S; 
teenih  centuries,  from  which  he  Imagines  die  tafrroe,  tie  n 
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dw  eranti  wbieh  at  firat  were  adverse  to  their  own  cause. 
ta(  finally  teraiiiiate  in  their  fasour,  that  Provideiioe  had 
BNdt  peculiar  and  partieolar  interference:  this  is  asource 
flf  komu  error,  and  intolerant  prejudice.  The  Jesuit 
Mariua.  sKultinc  orer  the  destnictaon-ef  the  kingdom  and 
Baboa  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  observes,  that  *  It  was  by  a 
partieuiar  prondence,  that  out  of  their  ashes  mif  ht  rise  n 
Mesnd  iabf  Bprna,  to  be  th§  bmboark  ^  libs  CsCMiB  r«- 
Vpanf  and  unqneitioDably  he  would  have  adduced  as 
frooft  of  this  *  holy  Spain,'  the  esUUishment  of  the  inqui- 
ntkn,  ud  the  dark  idolitrous  bigotry  of  that  hoodwinked 
people.  But  aprotestant  wiD  not  sympathize  with  the  feei- 
ng of  the  Jfsoit ;  yet  the  protestanfs  too,win  discover  par> 
tioiiar  providences,  and  magni^  human  events  into  super- 
naiunl  ones.  This  custom  1ms  iods  prevailed  among  fana- 
tia:  we  have  had  books  published  by  individuals  of*  par- 
ticaUr  prondences,'  which,  as  they  imuined,  had  fallen  to 
their  lot ;  they  are  called  passages  or  providence ;'  and 
ne  I  recollect  by  a  cracked  brained  puritan,  whose  ezpe- 
neace  nefer  went  beyond  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  wno, 
htviag  a  very  bad  temper,  and  many  whom  he  considered 
hii  eaemieB,  wrote  down  all  the  mislbrtnnes  which  hap. 
peoed  to  then  as  nets  of  particular  providences.'  and 
nkied  hie  blessedness  on  the  efficacy  of  his  curses ! 
Without  venturing  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the 

E  order  of  human  afiairs,  and  the  great  scheme  of 
or  of  accident,  it  may  be  sufficient^  evident  to  us, 
ea  on  a  w^le  event' revolve  the  fortunes  of  men 
iDdofBaooas. 

An  eminent  writer  has  speculated  cm  the  defeat  of 
Chvlee  I,  at  Worcester,  as  •  one  of  these  evenU  which 
BOM  strikinglv  demphfy  bow  much  better  events  are  dis- 
powd  of  by  Providence}  than  they  would  be  if  the  direo- 
tioo  were  left  to  the  choice  even  of  the  best  and  the  wisest 
iBoi.'  He  proceeds  to  show,  that  a  royal  victory  must 
bare  been  succeeded  bv  other  severe  struggles,  and  by 
different  parties.  A  civil  war  would  have  contained  within 
itKtf  another  civil  war.  One  of  the  blessings  of  his  defeat 
at  Worcester  was,  that  it  left  the  commonwealth's  men 
nustert  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  afforded  them*  full 
leinire  to  complete  and  perfect  their  own  structure  of  gov- 
cnuneau  The  experiment  was  fairly  tried ;  there  was 
aothjnff  from  without  to  disturb  the  process ;  it  went  on  duly 
fraoi  chanee  to  change.*  The  ckwe  of  this  history  is  well 
known.  Had  the  royalists  obtained  the  victory  of  Wor- 
ceiter,  the  commoowealth  party  might  have  obstinately 
pcnisted,  that  had  their  republic  not  been  overthrown, 
'  their  free  and  liberal  government'  would  hnve  diffused 
lis  omTersal  happiness  though  the  three  kingdoms.  Thb 
idea  is  ingenious ;  and  might  have  been  pursued  in  my 
pftipoeed '  History  of  Events  which  have  not  happened,'  un- 
der the  title  of  *  The  Baule  of  Worcester  won  by  Charles 
n.'  The  chapter,  however,  wouM  have  had  a  brighter 
c^.  if  the  sovereign  and  the  rojralists  had  proved  them- 
i^ives  better  men  than  the  knaves  and  fanatics  of  the  com- 
Bopwealth.  It  is  not  for  us  to  scrutinize  into  *  the  ways' 
cf  Providence;  but  if  Providence  conducted  Charles 
II  to  the  throne,  it  appears  to  have  deserted  him  when 
there.  . 

Historians,  lor  a  particular  purpose,  have  sometimes 
jnuwd  ihennelves  with  a  detail  of  an  event  which  did  not 
Mppeo.  A  history  of  this  kind  we  find  in  the  ninth  book 
of  Ltry ;  and  it  forms  a  digression,  where,  with  bis  delight* 
fw  copiousness,  be  reasons  on  the  probable  consequences 
«hichwottM  have  ensued  had  Alexander  the  Great  in- 
vaded Italy.  Some  Greek  writers,  to  raise  the  Parthians 
toaacqaality  with  the  Romans,  had  insinuated  that  the 

Coaineofthis  military  monarch,  who  is  said  never  to 
lost  a  battle,  would  have  intimidated  the  Romans, 
and  would  have  checked  their  passion  for  universal  do- 
nouoQ.  The  patriotic  Livy,  disdaining  that  the  glory  of 
hw  Datjon,  which  had  never  ceased  from  war  for  nearly 
»Knt  boodred  years,  should  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
career  of  a  young  conqueror,  which  had  scarcely  lasted 
ten,  enters  into  a  parallel  of*  man  with  man,  ceneral  with 
p*»?^»  and  victory  with  victory.'  In  the  full  charm  of 
pn  unacination  he  brings  Alexander  down  into  Italy,  he 
iBTeitj  him  with  all  his  virtues,  and  *  dusks  their  lustre' 
*<th  all  his  defects.  He  arranges  the  Mscedooian  army, 
*nite  he  eznltittgly  shows  five  Roman  armies  at  that*  mo- 
^t  pomiing  their  conquests;  and  he  cautiously  counts 
ue  nomerooa  alfies  who  would  have  combined  their  forces ; 
^  even  descends  to  compare  the  weapons  and  the  modes 
«  warfare  of  the  Macedonians  with  those  of  the  Romans, 
^t  ss  if  he  had  caught  a  momentary  panic  at  the  first 


soecass  which  had  probably  attended  Alexander  in  his  da* 
scent  into  Italy,  bnngs  forward  the  great  commanders  hn 
would  have  had  to  enooimter;  he  compares  Alexandet 
with  .each,  and  at  length  terminates  his  lears^  and  claioM 
his  triumph,  by  discovering  that  the  Macedonians  had  but 
one  Alexander,  while  the  Romans  had  several.  Thii 
beautiful  digreasion  in  Livy  is  a  nwdel  for  the  narrative  of 
an  event  which  never  happened. 

The  Saracens  from  Asia  had  spread  into  Africa,  and 
at  length  possessed  themselves  of  Spain.  Eiide,  a  dia> 
contented  Duke  of  Guienne,  in  France,  had  been  van* 
quisbed  by  Charlea  Martel,  who  derived  that  humble  bolt 
clorious  surname  from  the  event  we  are  now  to  rsoord* 
Liharles  had  left  Bude  the  enjoyment  of  his  dukedom,  pro* 
'  ^oftheci  •' 


vided  that  he  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown ;  but  blind  with 
ambition  and  avarice,  Eude  adopted  a  scheme  which  threw 
Christianity  itself,  aa  well  as  Europe,  into  a  crisis  of  peril 
wluch  has  never  since  occurred.  By  marrying  a  daughter 
with  a  Mahometan  emir,  he  rashly  beg^n  an  intercourse 
with  the  Ishraaelitea,  one  of  whose  favourite  projects  was, 
to  plant  a  formidable  colony  of  their  faith  in  France.  An 
army  of  four  hundred  thousand  combatants,  as  the  chroni- 
clers of  the  time  affirm,  were  seen  d  ■  .   ^  ' 


possessing  themselves  in  one  day  of  iut  domains; 
Kude  soon  discovered  what  sort  ofworkmen  he  bad  called, 
to  do  that  of  which  he  himself  was  so  incapable.  Charles, 
with  equal  courage  and  prudence,  beheld-  this  heavy  tem- 
pest burstins  over  the  whole  country ;  and  to  remove  the 
nrst  cause  or  this  national  evil,  he  reconciled  the  discon- 
tented Eude,  and  detached  the  duke  from  his  fatal  aUiance. 
But  the  Saracens  were  fast  advancing  through  Touraine, 
and  had  reached  Tours  by  the  river  Loire :  Abderam,  the 
chief  of  the  Saracens,  anticipated  a  triumph  in  the  multi- 
tude of  his  infantry,  his  cavalry,  and  his  camels,  exhibit- 
ing a  military  warftire  unknown  in  France ;  be  spread  out 
his  mighty  army  to  surround  the  French,  and  to  take  .them, 
as  it  were,  in  a  net.  The  appearance  terrified,  and  the 
magnificence  astonisbed.  Charles,  collecting  his  &r  infe» 
rior  forces,  assured  them  that  they  had  no  other  France 
than  the  spot  they  covered.  He  had  ordered  that  tlie  city 
of  Tours  should  be  dosed  on  every  Frenchman,  unless  he 
entered  it  victorious;  and  he  took  care  that  every  fugitive 
shotild  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  bodies  of  gtn§  d'onNse, 
whom  he  placed  to  watch  at  tne  wings  of  his  army.  The 
combat  was  furious.  The  astonished  Mahometan  beheld 
his  battalions  defeated  as  he  urged  them  on  singly  to  the 
French,  who  on  that  daiy  had  resolved  to  offer  their  hveo 
as  an  immolation  to  their  mother  country.  Eude  on  that 
day,  ardent  to  clear  himself  from  the  odium  which  he  had 
incurred,  with  desperate  valour,  taking  a  wide  compass, 
attacked  his  new  allies  in  the  rear.  The  camp  of  the 
Mahometan  waa  forced :  the  shrieks  of  his  women  and 
children  reached  him  from  amidst  the  massacre ;  terrified, 
he  saw  his  multitude  shaken.  Charles,  who  beheld  the 
light  breaking  through  this  dark  cloud  of  men,  exclaimed 
to  his  countrymen,  *  My  friends.  God  has  raised  his  ban- 
ner, and  the  unbelievers  perish !'  The  mass  of  the  Sarsp 
cens,  though  broken,  could  not  fly ;  their  own  multitude 
pressed  themselves  together,  and  the  Christian  sword 
mowed  down  the  Mahometans.  Abderam  was  found 
dead  in  a  vast  heap,  unwounded,  stifled  by  his  own  muk 
titude.  Historians  record  that  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  Saracens  perished  on  la  journee  <2s  IVwrs  ,*  but 
their  fears  and  their  joy  probably  magnified  their  enemies. 
Thus  Charles  saved  his  own  country,  and  at  that  moment, 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  from  this  deluge  of  people  which 
had  poured  down  from  Asia  and  Africa.  Every  Christian 
people  returned  a  solemn  thankgiving,  and  saluted  their 
deliverer  as  'the  Hammer*  of  France.  But  the  fSar^ 
cens  were  not  conquered ;  Charles  did  not  even  venture 
on  their  pursuit ;  and  a  second  invasion  proved  almost  ae 
terrifying ;  army  still  poured  down  on  army,  and  it  was 
long,  and  after  many  dubious  results,  that  the  Saracens 
were  rooted  out  of  France.  Such  is.  the  history  of  one  el 
the  most  important  evenu  which  has  passed ;  but  that  of 
an  evdnt  which  did  not  happen,  would  be  the  result  of  this 
famous  conflict,  had  the  Mahometan  power  triumphed  ^ 
The  Mahometan  dominion  had  predommated  througlh 
Europe !  The  imagination  is  startled  when  it  discovem 
how  much  depended  on  this  invasion,  at  a  time  whe» 
there  existed  no  political  state  in  Europe,  no  balance  <ji 

Kwer  in  one  common  tie  of  confederation !    A  single 
ttle,  and  a  single  treason  hsd  before  made  the  Mahoo- 
euns  sovereigns  of  Spain.    We  see  that  the  s&Cs  eventa 


MO 
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towered  abore  the  ctom,  m  erenr  appearance  promised 
to  the  Saracenic  hoets,  the  least  of  our  evils  had  now  been 
that  we  should  have  worn  turbansi  combed  our  beards  in^ 
■tead  of  shaving  them,  have  bebeld  a  more  magnificent 
architecture  than  the  Grecian,  while  ihe  public  mind  had 
been  bounded  by  the  arts  and  literature  of  the  Moorish 
university  of  Cordova. 

One  or  the  great  revolutions  oT  modem  Europe,  perhaps, 
bad  not  occurred,  had  the  personal  feelings  of  Luther  been 
respected,  and  had  his  personal  interest  been  consulted. 
Gmociardini,  whose  veracity  we  cannot  suspect,  has  pre- 
served a  fact  which  prores  how  very  nearly  some  import 
tant  evenU  which  have  taken  place,  might  not  have  hap- 
pened !  I  transcribe  the  passage  from  his  thirteenth  book. 
•Cesar  (the  Emperor  Charles  Y,)  after  he  had  given. a 
beartnc  m  the  Diet  of  Worms  Co  Martin  Luther,  and 
eausednis  opinions  to  be  ezpnined  by  a  number  of  divines, 
who  reported  that  hb  doctnne  was  erroneous  and  perni* 
dous  to  the  Christian  religion,  had,  to  gratify  the  pontiff, 
put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  which  so  terrified  Mar- 
tin, that,  if  the  injurious  and  threatening  words  which  were 
given  him  by  Cardinal  San  SidOf  the  apostolical  legate, 
bad  not  thrown  him  into  the  utmost  despair,  it  is  believed 
it  would  hare  been  easy,  by  giving  him  some  preferment, 
or  providing  for  him  some  honourable  way  of  living,  to 
naae  lum  renounce  bis  errors.'  By  this  we  may  infer, 
that  one  of  the  true  authors  of  the  Reformation  was  this 
▼ery  apostolical  legate ;  they  had  succeeded  in  terrifying 
Luther,  but  they  were  not  satisfied  till  they  had  insulted 
bim ;  and  with  such  a  temper  as  Luther's,  the  sense  of 
perMoal  insult  would  remoVe  even  that  of  terror ;  it  would 
unquestionably  survive  it.  A  similar  proceeding  with 
Franklin,  from  our  ministers,  is  sakl  to  have  produced  the 
same  effect  with  that  political  sage.  What  Guicciardini 
has  told  of  Luther  preserves  the  sentiment  of  the   ' 


stantine,  Clovis,  sullied  by  crimes  of  as  daik  s  6t,  Ai 
tained  the  title  of  *  the  Great.'  Had  not  the  BoMopb 
cious  *  Defender  of  the  Faith'  been  infloenefd  by  ibenort 
violent  of  passions,  the  Reformatioa,  so  Seebly  tad  ws^ 
Mrfectly  begun  and  continued,  had  poasiUj  never  (nd 
England  Irom  the  papal  thraldom ; 

<  For  goapel-light  fiist  beamHl  frsm  BiDea^  cyca* 
The  catholic  Ward,  in  hia  singular  HodifarsitieueBrf 
*  England's  Reformatioo,'  in  some  odd  rfayma, buck* 
racterised  it  by  a  natvel^,  which  we  are  moch  too  delicili  i 
to  repeat.    TlM  catholic  writers  censore  Philip  far  nal>  j 
ins  the  Duke  of  Alva  from  the  Netherlands.    AtoHm 
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r  preserves 
Charies  Y  was  so  fully  persuaded  that  he  couU  have  put 
down  the  Reformation,  had  he  rid  himself  at  once  of  the 
chief,  that  having  granted  Luther  a  safe-guard  to  appear 
at  the  Council  At  Worms,  in  his  last  moments  he  repents 
cd,  as  of  a  sin,  that  having  had  Luther  m  his  hands,  he 
■offered  him  to  escape ;  for  to  have  violated  his  faith  with 
a  heretic  he  held  to  be  no  crime! 

In  the  history  of  religion,  human  instruments  haTe  been 
permitted  to  be  the  great  movers  of  its  chief  rerohitMMis ; 
and  the  most  important  events  concerning  national  rel»- 
gkms  nppear  to  have  depended  on  the  passions  of  indiridu- 
als,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Impure  means 
have  often  prodnced  tibe  most  glorious  results ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  may  be  among  the  diMensatioos  of  ProvUence. 

A  sunilar  transaction  oocarred  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
The  motives  and  conduct  of  Constantino  the  Great,  in 
the  alliance  of  the  Christian  faith  with  hb  government, 
are  far  more  obvious  than  any  one  of  those  qualities  with 
which  the  panegyric  of  Euseoius  so  vainly  cloaks  over  the 
crimes  and  unchristian  life  of  this  polvtheistical  Christian. 
In  adopting  the  new  faith  as  a  eoiip  ePitatf  and  by  invests 
mt  the  church  with  temporal  power,  at  which  Dante  so 
indignantljr  exclaims,  he  founded  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but 
eomipted  its  guardians.  The  same  occurrence  took  place 
in  France  under  Clovis.  The  fabulous  religion  of  Pagan- 
ism was  fast  on  its  decline ;  Clovis  had  resolved  to  unite 
the  four  different  principalities,  which  divided  Gaol  mto 
one  empire.  In  the  midst  of  an  important  battle,  as  forw 
tune  hung  doubtful  between  the  parties,  the  Pagan  mo- 
narch invoked  the  god  of  his  fair  Christian  queen,  and  ob- 
tained the  victory !  St  Remi  found  no  difficulty  in  persua- 
ding Clovis,  after  the  fortunate  event,  to  adopt  the  Chris- 
tian creed.  Political  reasons  for  some  time  suspended 
the  king's  open  conversion^  at  length  the  Franks  followed 
their  sovereign  to  the  baptismal  foots.  According  to  Pas- 
quier,  Naude,  and  other  political  writers,  these  recorded 
miracles,'*  like  those  of  Constantino,  were  but  inventions 
to  authorise  the  change  of  religion.  Cloris  used  the  new 
creed  as  a  lever  by  whose  machmery  he  would  be  enabled 
to  crush  the  petty  princes  his  neighbors ;  and  like  Con. 

e  The  miracles  of  Clovis  consisted  of  a  ^leld,  whkh  was 
picked  up  after  having  fallen  from  the  skies  *,  the  anointing  oil. 
conveyed  from  Heaven  -by  a  while  dove  in  a  phial,  which,  till 
the  relfrn  of  Louis  XVI,  consecrated  the  kings  of  Franco ;  and 
the  orirtamme,  or  standard  with  colden  flames,  long  suspended 
over  the  tomb  of  St  Denis,  which  the  French  kings  only  raised 
over  the  tomb  when  their  crown  was  in  Imminent  peril.  No 
future  king  of  France  can  be  anointed  with  the  sainte  ampoule, 
or  oil  brought  down  to  earth  bv  a  white  dove :  In  17M  It  was 
broken  by  some  profane  hand,  and  anilquaries  have  since 
agreed  that  U  was  only  an  ancioni  lachrymatory ! 


to  these  humane  politidans,  the  unsparing  swtrd,  m4  tht 
penal  fires  of  this  resolute  captain  had  certaiaij  ieen» 
plished  the  fate  of  the  beretics ;  for  angiy  boss,  hoacw 
numerous,  woukl  find  their  numerical  force  disuDisfaedly 
gibbits,  and  pit-holes.  We  have  lately  beea  wSormei  hfi , 
curious  writer  that  Protestantism  once  existed  ia  SMii,iad ' 
was  actually  extirpated  at  the  moawnt  by  the  et«bn{  im 
of  the  inquisition.*  Acoordinc  to  these  catbofac  p«tt> 
dans,  a  great  event  in  catholic  nirtoiy  did  not  occnr-thi 
spirit  of  Catholicism,  predominant  in  a  land  of  protcKun 
—from  the  Spanish  monarch  failing  to  support  ASn  a 
finishing  what  he  had  begun !  Had  the  anasda  «f  Sftm 
safely  landed,  with  the  benedictions  of  Rome,  io  Em^I 
*^t  a  moment  when  our  own  fleet  was  short  of  f«fo» 
dor,  and  at  a  time  when  the  English  calholio  torwd  i 
powerful  party  ia  the  nation— we  might  now  be  {Qagn 

After  his  immense  eonquests,  had  OuMaw  Adalphn 
not  perished  in  the  battle  of  Lutzeo,  where  Ui  {csno^ 
Uined  a  glorious  victory,  unqoastionahly  a  madoti 
change  had  operated  on  the  •Skin  of  Eorope ;  the  pntaf 
tant  cause  had  balanced,  if  not  preponderated,  oitr  A* 
catholic  interest;  and  Austria,  which  appeared  iiotrf 
unireraal  OMNiarchy,  had  aeen  her  eagirs  wiag  c^fii 
But  (the  Anti-Clmst,'  as  GusUvos  was  caDedbr*! 
priests  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  aavionr  of  pnitflstutim,u 
be  ia  called  by  Engmnd  and  Swedea,  wfaossdeatl.^ 
casioned  so  many  bonefires  anoag  thecaihobGs,ihitOi 
Spanish  court  interfered  lest  fuel  alKM^d  beeoM  tso  leans 
at  the  approaching  winteiw^SusKavas  fell— the  fit  bmfa 
one  of  taoee  great  events  wluch  have  aever  happesc^' 

On  the  first  pablicatidi  of  the  *  Icon  Barilib^of  CteW 
the  First,  the  mstaataneoua  effect  pn»dooed  oe  ibe  iim 
was  such,  fifty  editions  it  is  said,  appearing  k  oae  jor, 
that  Mr  Malcolm  Laing  obecrres,  that  <  had  thifbeok.'* 
sacred  volume  to  those  who  considered  that  sovcra|i  ti» 
martyr,  appeared  a  tseafc  sssnsr,  *  it  might  have  pnmni 
the  kmg,'  and  possibly,  bavc  produced  a  readkn  of  pofA- 
lar  feelmg !  The  chivahouB  Dundee  amde  as  ofa  n 
James  11^  which,  had  it  beea  acted  on,  Mr  Lastf  ackwe- 
ledges  might  have  produced  another  ehan|e!  wbitibn 
had  become  of  our  <  glorious  Revolutioo,'  which  fioa  a 
earliest  step,  throughout  the  reign  of  Waiiaa,  «u «« 
vacillating  amidst  the  imstable  opinions  and  oostcatel 
interests  of  so  many  of  its  first  movers? 

The  great  political  error  of  CronweO  is  scksoelrd^ 
by  aU  parties  to  have  been  the  adoption  of  lbs  Freack  a* 
terest  m  preference  to  the  Spanish ;  a  strict  albaBce«<t 
Spain  had  preserved  the  balance  of  Europe,  cenc^^ 
commercial  industry  of  England,  and  above*  aiI|Wl 
checked  the  overgrowing  power  of  the  French  fovcnvit. 
Before  Cromwell  had  contributed  to  the  predomsaiee  tf 
the  French  power,  the  French  Huguenots  wereof  c(w^ 
quence  enough  to  secure  an  indsMgent  trcatacst.  Tbt 
parliament,  as  Elisabeth  herself  had  fbrmerlv  imtncm- 
sidered  so  powerful  a  party  in  Prance  as  nsefol  ailifs ;  umI 
anxious  to  extend  the  principles  of  the  Refbnoaijos,  um 
to  further  the  suppression  or  popery,  the  parKasKst  M 
once  listened  to,  and  had  even  commenced  a  tmlj  "^^ 
deputies  from  Boordeaux,  the  purport  of  which  was  ti»» 
sistance  of  the  French  Huguenots  in  their  scheme  oTk^ 
ing  themselves  into  a  republic,  or  independent  ftate ;  nI 
Cromwell,  on  h»  usurpation,  not  only  overthrew  tkt^ 
sign,  but  is  believed  to  have  betrayed  it  to  Vuino'. 
What  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  hsd  Cn««" 
adopted  the  Spaniah  interests,  and  assMted  the  Fnics 
Huguenots  in  becoming  an  independent  slate!  '^^^ 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  the  'wn*ff^ ^' 
French  dominion,  which  so  long  afterwards  disturbed  w 
peace  of  Europe,  were  the  consequence  of  thi»  nt»!  f^ 
of  Cromwell's.    The  independent  sttte  of  the  Frf»« 

e  This  fact  was  probably  quhe  unknown  to  w,tai  *•• 
given  In  the  (^oarterly  Roflew^oL  ZXIX 
Digitized  by  VjOOV  liC 
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ttifWDoCf,  aad  the  rednetioa  of  ambitioos  France,  per- 
bps,  10  a  Mcoodv^  European  power,  had  sa^ed  Europe 
from  the  icourge  oTthe  French  revolution ! 

The  elegant  pen  of  Mr  Roicoe  hat  lately  aflbrded  me 
tBothcr  curioos  sketch  of  a  Atalory  qf  events  icAacA  Aooe  mt 


A,  De  Siamondi  ima^nea,  a^inst  the  opinion  ofeferj 
hitforian,  that  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de'Medid  waa  a  mat- 
ter of  mdifference  to  the  proepenty  of  Italy  ;  aa  *  he  could 
not  haTepre?ettted  the  difierenl  projects  which  had  been 
mauired  la  the  French  cabinet,  n>r  the  inrasion  and  coi^ 
^esi  of  Italy ;  and  ther«ffore,he  condudee  that  all  histo- 
nuu  tr«  nuslakea  who  bestow  to  Loremo  the  honour  of 
baviDj^  preserved  the  peace  of  Italy,  because  the  great 
imrasion  that  overthrew  it  did  not  take  place  till  two  years 
iftcr  his  death.'  Mr.  Roacoe  has  philosophically  vindi- 
cated ihs  honour  which  hia  hero  has  justly  received,  by 
cmpiojiag  the  principle  which  in  this  article  has  been  de- 
veloped. *  Thoagb  Lorenzo  de'Mediei  could  not  perhaps 
have  prevented  the  important  events  that  took  place  m 
other  nadons  of  Europe,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
Ua  or  death  of  Ijorenzo  were  equally  indifferent  to  the 
tSun  of  Italy,  or  that  circumstances  would  have  been  the 
tame  in  case  he  had  lived,  as  in  the  event  of  his  death.' 
Mr.  Rosrae  then  nrocacds  to  show  how  Lorenzo's  *  pru- 
dent measures,  an4  proper  representations,'  mi^ht  proba- 
%  have  prevented  the  Prenca  expedition,  which  Charles 
y'lll  was  frequently  on  the  point  of  abandoning.  Loren- 
n  would  not  certunly  have  taken  the  precipitate  measures 
of  hit  ton  Piero,  in  surrendering  the  Floreniinr  fortresses. 
HiJ  faoiily  would  not  in  consequence  have  been  ecpeHed 
the  city ;  a  powerful  mind  might  have  influenced  the  dia- 
cwdtai  politics  of  the  Italian  princes  in  one  common  de- 
feoce ;  a  slight  opposition  to  the  fo^tive  armv  of  France, 
at  the  pass  of  Faro»  might  have  given  the  li'rench  sove- 
rei^  a  wholesome  lesson,  and  prevented  those  bloody 
eontesta  that  were  soon  afterwards  renewed  in  Italy.  At 
aa'afjeresiow  at  Chaavarietihii vhole game,  so  the  death 
of  an  individua]  of  such  importance  in  ihe  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope as  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  coidd  not  fail  of  prodactne 
a  change  in  its  political  relations,  as  roust  have  varied 
them  in  aa  incateulaMe  de^ee.'  Pignotti  also  describes 
the  state  of  Italy  at  this  Ume.  Haj>  Lorenzo  lived  to 
hare  seen  bis  son  elevated  to  the  papacy,  this  historian, 
tdopting  our  present  principle,  exclaims, '  A  happy  era 
fjt  iiaijr  and  Tuscany  hap  theh  occv mmid  !  On  this 
head  we  can,  indeed,  be  only  allowed  to  eonjectur»;  but 
the  iaacy,  guided  by  reason,  may  expatiate  at  will  in  this 
iiugmanf  afale,  and  contemplate  Italy  reunited  by  a 
wronger  bond,  flourisfainff  under  its  own  institution  and 
trti,  and  delivered  from  all  those  lamented  struggles  which 
occurred  within  so  short  a  period  of  time.' 

Whitaker  m  hu  *  Vindication  of  Marv  Q,ueen  of  Scots,' 
hu  a  apeeulatioo  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  article.  When 
suchdependance  waa  made  upon  Elizabeth's  dying  without 
WKithe  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  her  son  purposi^ 
r^sttfing  in  London,  with  two  ^ood  and  able  horses  continu- 
illTreadv  to  give  the  earliest  mteiligence  of  the  sick  Eliza- 
abeih^i  death  to  the  imprisoned  Mary.  On  this  the  histo- 
riia  ofasefves,  *  And  bad  this  nof  improbahU  event  aOmaUy 
f^ptaee^wiluda  diffh mt compUxian  wmld  tw  Jaatory 
wof  Qwtmedfnm  mtf  Hieare  at  present!  Marj  would 
have  been  carried  from  a  prison  to  a  throne.  Her  wise 
^uct  in  prison  wooM  have  been  applauded  by  all.— - 
From  Tutbory,  from  Sheffield,  and  from  Chatsworth,  she 
would  have  been  said  to  have  touched  with  a  gentle  and 
Buterly  hand  the  springs  that  actuated  all  the  nation, 
aeainst  the  death  of  her  tyrannical  cousin,'  Ice.  So  Hue- 
pi'  is  hiiujry  in  the  hands  of  man !  and  so  peciiliari^  oes 
It  bend  to  tKe  force  of  success,  and  warp  with  the  warmth 
of  prmperity ! 

Thus  important  events  have  been  nearly  occurring^ 
vhich  hov-ever,  did  not  take  place ;  and  others  have  hap- 
pened which  may  be  traced  to  accident  and  to  the  charao- 
fei*  of  ao  mdrridual.  We  shall  enlarge  our  crmception  of 
the  nature  of  human  events,  and  gather  some  useful  in- 
■traction  in  our  historical  reading,  by  pausing  at  intervals ; 
coflferaplatinc,  for  a  moment,  on  oertaia  events  whieh  hone 
^happenedl 

OF  FALSS  POLITICAL  BXPOaTt. 

'  A  false  report,  if  believed  during  three  days,  may  be 

^  poat  service  lo  a  government.'    This  political  maxim 

us  been  ascribed  to  Catherine  of  Medici,  an  adept  in 

M>ptd'tfal,lhearMN«wncrn'    Between  solid  lying  and 
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disguised  truth  there  is  a  difference  known  to  writers  a 
ed  m  *  the  art  of  governing  mankind  by  deceiving  them  f 
as  politics,  ill  understood,  have  been  de6ned,  and  as  aro 
all  party  politics,  these  forgers  prefer  to  use  the  truth  dia- 
ffuised,  to  the  gross •6ctioni  when  the  real  truth  can  ■• 
ranger  be  concealed^  then  they  confidently  refer  to  it ;  for 
they  can  still  explam  and  oMcure,  while  they  secure  em 
their  side  the  party  whose  cause  they  have  advocated. 
A  curious  reader  of  history  may  discover  the  temporary 
and  sometimes  the  lasting  advantages  of  spreading  m* 
mourn  designed  to  disguise,  or  to  counteract  the  real 
state  of  things.  Such  reporu,  set  a  going,  serve  to  break 
down  the  sharp  and  fatal  pomt  of  a  pamc,  which  might 
instantly  occur ;  in  thia  way  the  public  is  saved  from  tha 
horrors  of  consternation,  and  the  stupefaction  of  despair. 
These  rumours  give  a  breathing  time  to  prepare  for  tiw 
disaster^  which  is  doled  out  cautiously ;  and,  as  might  bo 
shown,  in  some  cases  these  first  reports  have  lefl  an  event 
in  so  ambiguous  a  state,  that  a  doubt  may  still  arise 
whether  these  reports  were  really  so  destitute  of  truth ! 
Such  reports,  once  printed,  enter  into  history,  and  sadly 
perplex  the  honest  butorian.  Of  a  battle  fought  in  a  re. 
mote  situation,  both  parties  for  a  long  time,  at  home,  may 
dispute  the  victory  after  the  event,  and  the  pen  may  pro- 
long what  the  sword  had  long  decided.  Tnis  has  be«i 
no  unusual  circumatance :  of  several  of  the  most  impor>  \ 
tant  battles  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  haa  hung,  were 
we  to  rely  on  some  reports  of  the  time,  we  might  still 
doubt  of  the  manner  of  the  transaction.  A  skirmish  haa 
been  often  raised  into  an  CBrrcmged  battle,  and  a  defeat 
concealed,  in  an  account  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
while  victory  has  been  claimed  by  both  parties !  Villeroy, 
in  all  his  encounters  with  Marlborough,  always  sent  homo 
despatches  hy  which  no  one  could  suspect  that  he  was  dis- 
comfited. Pompey,  after  his  fatal  oattle  with  Ciesar, 
sent  letters  to  all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  RomanSi 
describing  wiih  greater  courage  than  he  had  (ought,  so  thai 
a  report  generally  prevailed  that  Caesar  had  lost  the  bat- 
tle !  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  three  hundred  writers  bad 
described  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Many  dodbtleas  had 
copied  their  predecessors :  but  it  would  perhaps  have  sur^ 
prised  us  to  havo  observed  how  materially  some  differed 
m  thtfir  narraiivea. 

In  looking  over  a  collection  of  manuscript  letters  of  tha 
times  of  James  the  First,  I  was  struck  by  the  contradic- 
tory reports  of  the  result  of  the  famous  battle  of  Lutxen, 
so  glorious  and  so  fatal  to  Gustavtis  Adolphus  ;  the  victo* 
rv  was  sometimes  reported  to  have  been  obtained  by  tha 
Swedes ;  but  a  gener^  uncerulnty,  a  tort  of  mystery, 
agitated  the  majority  of  the  nation,  who  were  stanch  to 
the  protestant  cause.  This  atate  of  anxious  suspense 
lastM  a  considerable  time.  The  fatal  truth  eradually 
came  eM  in  reports  changing  in  their  progress  ;  it  the  vie* 
tory  was  allowed,  the  death  of  the  Protestant  Hero  closed 
ail  hope !  The  historian  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  observes 
on  this  occasion,  that  *  Few  couriers  were  better  received 
than  those  who  conveyed  the  accounts  of  the  King's  death 
to  declared  enemies  or  concealed  ill  wishers ;  nor  did  the 
report  greatly  displease  the  court  of  Whitehall,  where  the 
ministry,  as  it  usually  happens  in  cases  of  timidity,  had 
its  degree  of  apprehensions  for  fear  the  event  should  not 
be  true ;  and,  as  I  have  learned  from  good  authority,  ia^ 
posed  silence  on  the  news  writers,  and  intimated  the  same 
to  the  pulpit  in  case  anv  funeral  encomium  might  procee<l 
from  that  quarter.'  Although  the  motive  assigned  by  the 
writer,  that  of  the  secret  indisposition  of  the  cabinet  of 
James  the  Ftrst  towards  the  fortunes  of  Gusuvus,  is  to 
me  by  no  means  certain ;  unquestionably  the  knowled^ 
of  this  disastrous  event  was  long  kept  back  by  *  a  timid 
ministry,'  and  the  fluctuating  reports  probably  regtdated 
by  their  designs. 

The  same  circumstance  occurred  on  another  important 
event  in  modem  history,  where  we  may  observe  the  artifice 
o^rty  writers  in  disguising  or  suppressing  the  real  frtcC 
This  was  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  French 
catholic  party  long  reported  that  Count  Lauaun  had  won 
the  battle,  and  that  William  III  wan  killed.  Bussy  Ra*^ 
but  in  in  some  memoirs,  in  which  he  appears  to  havo* 
registered  public  events  without  scrutinbing  thehr  truth, 
says,  *  I  chronicled  this  account  according  as  the  first  re« 
ports  gave  out,  when  at  length  the  real  fact  reached  them, 
the  party  did  not  like  to  lose  their  pretended  victory.'  Pero 
Londel,  who  published  a  register  of  the  times,  which  it 
favourablv  noticed  in  the  <  Nouvelles  de  la  Republiqoe  dog 
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live  nuoDer :  <  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ireland ;  Schom- 
barg  is  killed  there  at  the  head  of  the  Englith.'  This  ia 
*aii  equi locator!'  The  writer  resolred^to  conceal  the 
defeat  of  James's  party,  and  cautiously  suppresses  any 
meDtion  of  a  victory,  but  very  carefully  gives  a  real  fact, 
Inr  which  his  readers  would  hardly  doubt  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Engiuh !  We  are  so  accustomed  to  this  traffic  of 
falsa  reports,  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  that  many  im- 
portant events  recorded  in  histor^r  were  in  their  da;r 
strangely  disguised  by  such  mystifying  accounts.  This 
wo  can  only  discover  by  reading  private  letters  written  at 
the  moment.  Bayle  nas  collected  several  remarkable 
■hsucdiiies  of  4liis  Idnd,  which  were  soread  abroad  to  an- 
swer a  temporary  purpose,  but  whicn  had  never  been 
known  to  us  had  toese  contemporary  letters  not  been  pub- 
lished. A  report  was  prevalent  in  Holland  in  1680,  that 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  were 
dead ;  a  folicity  which  for  a  time  sustained  the  exhausted 
spiriu  of  the  revolutionists.  At  the  invasion  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada,  Burleigh  spread  reports  of  the  thumb  screws, 
and  other  instruments  ot  torture,  which  the  Spaniards  l|aa 
brought  with  them,  and  thus  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the 
nation.  The  horrid  story  of  the  bloody  Colonel  Kirke  is 
considered  as  one  of  those  political  forgeries  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  blackening  a  zealous  partisan. 

False  reports  are  sometimes  stratagems  of  war.  When 
the  chief*  of  the  league  had  lost  the  battle  at  Ivry,  with  an 
army  broken  and  discomfited,  they  still  kept  possession  of 
Pans  merely  by  imposing  on  the  inhabitanti  aQ  soru  of 
false  reports,  such  as  the  death  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  at 
the  fortunate  moment  when  victory,  undetermined  on 
which  side  to  incline,  turned  for  the  leaguers ;  and  they 
gave  out  false  reports  of  a  number  of  victories  they  had 
elsewhere  obuined.  Such  tales,distributed  in  pamphleUand 
ballads  among  a  peopie  agiuted  by  doubu,  and  fears,  are 
gladly  believed ;  ilattermg  their  wishes,  or  soothing  their 
alarms,  they  contribute  to  their  ease,  and  are  too  agreeable 
to  allow  of  time  for  reflection. 

The  history  of  a  report  creating  a  panic  maj  be  traced 
,  in  tlie  Irish  tnstirrection,  in  the  curious  memoirs  of  James 
II.  A  forged  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
■et  forth  by  one  Speke,  and  a  rumour  spread  that  the  Irish 
'  troops  were  killing  and  burning  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ! 
A  panic  like  magic  instantly  run  through  the  people,  so 
that  in  one  quarter  of  the  town  of  Drosheda  they  imagined 
that  the  other  was  filled  with  Mood  and  ruins.  Uuring  this 
panic  pregnant  women  miscarried,  aced  persons  died  with 
terror,  while  the  truth  was,  that  the  Irish  themselves  were 
disartned  and  dispersed,  in  utter  want  of  a  meal  or  a  lodg- 

In  the  unhappy  times  of  our  dvil  wars  under  Charles 
the  First,  the  newspapers  and  the  private  letters  aflbrd 
specimens  of  this  political  contrivance  of  false  reports  of 
•very  species.  No  extravagance  of  invention  to  spread  a 
terror  against  a  party  was  too  gross,  and  the  city  of  London 
was  one  day  alarmed  that  the  royalisU  were  occupied  by 
a  plan  of  blowing  up  the  river  Thames,  by  an  immense 

Cintity  of  powder  ware-housed  at  the  river  side ;  and 
t  there  existed  an  organized  though  invisible  brother^ 
hood  of  many  thousands  witli  conteerated  huvea  ,*  and  those 
who  hesitated  to  give  credit  to  such  rumours  were  brand- 
•d  as  malignants,  who  took  not  the  danger  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  heart.  Forged  conspiracies  ami  reports  of  great 
but  distant  victories  were  inventions  to  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  a  party,  but  oftener  protnosticated  some  mteoded  change 
in  the  government.  When  they  were  desirous  of  aug- 
menting the  army,  or  introducmg  new  garrisons,  or  using 
an  extreme  measure  with  the  city,  or  the  royaBsts,  there 
was  always  a  new  conspiracy  set  aflpat;  or  when  any 
great  afTair  was  to  be  carried  in  parliament,  letters  of  great 
victories  were  published  to  dishearten  the  opposition,  and 
infuse  additional  bokbess  in  their  own  party.  If  the  report 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  it  obtained  its  purpose,  and  veriA- 
•d  the  observation  of  Catharine  of  Mrdicis.  Those  po. 
hticians  who  raise  such  false  reports  obuin  their  end : 
like  the  architect,  who,  in  building  an  arch,  supports  it' 
with  circular  props  and  pieces  of  limber,  or  any  tempora- 
tiU  he  c* "^^    "'^      -^  -*^  - 


by  another  which  they  are  tolliag !  and  liipls  l^  n 
overreach  their  opponents  ;  royalists  sad  psrlisMBts» 
ans  were  alike;  for  to  tell  one  great  truth/ the  fsiberol 
lies'  is  of  no  party! 

As  'nothing  w  new  under  the  sun,'  so  tUs  tit  of  di. 
ceiving  the  public  was  unquestionably  praclisrd  ■agsi  ik 
ancients.  Dyphaz  sent  Scipio  woira  that  he  csoU  ni 
unite  with  the  Romans,  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  had  dtchnd 
tor  the  Carthaginians.  The  Roman  vmj  wm  iWs 
anxiously  waitiiic  for  his  expected  socoois :  Sops  «m 
careful  to  show  the  utmost  civiUty  to  these  ■iihsiihii, 
and  ostentatiously  treated  them  with  presents,  that  ha  tot 
diers  might  believe  they  were  only  roturaiag  to  haucsik 
army  of  Sypbax  to  join  the  Romans.  Livv  eeanm  tki 
Roman  consul,  who,  after  the  defeat  at  CaaaB,  u 


deputies  of  the  allies  the  whole  loss  they  hsd 
Thi  ■•         • '•" 


LUkJdN 


WW  ruvDian,  »Mi  ii^  closes  the  arch ;  and  when  it  can  sup- 
Mrt  itself,  he  throws  away  the  props !  There  is  no  class 
«f  politio^  lying  which  can  want  for  illustration  if  we  con- 
Mhthe  reoonis  of  our  civil  warf  ;  there  we  may  trace  the 
wbole  art  in  all  tha  nice  management  of  iu  shades,  its 
■■alitiesk  and  its  nsore  complicate  parts,  from  invective  to 
I  Mf'.  uid  ft«n  innuendo  io  prevarication*  we  may  ad- 
5m  tka  sjJuiw'.oiM  carrectioB  of  a  lie  which  they  had  lold. 


■*•  tha  ■cwpw^oM  «"«*«««  « 


-  A  his  consul.'  says  Livy,  *  by  giving  too  iailkiul  asd  ofcs 
an  account  of  his  defeat,  made  both  himself  asd  hn  ira^ 
appear  still  more  contemptible.'  The  result  of  the  n^ 
city  of  the  consul  was,  that  the  allies,  despairk^  thsf  tht 
Romans  would  ever  recover  their  losses,  dssswd  ttpradtH 
to  make  terms  with  Hannibal.  Plutarch  tells  an  vamm 
story,  in  his  way,  of  the  natural  progress  of  arepoft,«m 
was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  goveranent;  ibesaki^ 
py  reporter  suffered  punishment  as  hmg  as  the  raaonr  pre 
vailed,  though  at  last  it  proved  true.  A  stranger  lasdai 
from  Sicily,  at  a  barber's  shop  delivered  all  the  piitiralin 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians ;  of  which,  kowcwr,  ik 
people  were  yet  uninibmied.  The  barber  leaves  min» 
med  the  reporter's  beard,  and  flies  away  to  vent  ike  sm 
in  the  city,  where  he  toM  the  Archons  what  he  ksd  betri 
The  whole  city  was  thrown  in  a  ferment.  The  ArtboM 
called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  produeed  ike  IseklMi 
barber,  who  in  his  confusion  couM  not  give  any  sstiibdAiy 
account  of  the  first  reporter.  He  was  coodeaaedtfa 
spreader  of  false  news,  and  a  disturber  of  the  poblic  ffui\ 
for  the  Athenians  could  not  imagine  hot  that  they  vm  •• 
vincible !  The  barber  was  dragged  to  the  whsd  aid  w* 
turod,  till  the  disaster  was  more  than  canfimed.  Bijie, 
referring  to  this  story  observes,  that  had  the  bsrker  r(f«* 
ted  a  victory,  though  it  had  proved  to  be  false,  he  wsddiflt 
have  been  punished ;  a  shrewd  observation,  wMdioceoni 
to  him  from  his  recollection  of  the  fate  of  Stntocles.  The 
person  persuaded  the  AUieniana  to  nerfom  a  pobOe  nov 
lice  and  thanksgiving  for  a  victory  obumedat  set,  tliMfk 
he  well  knew  at  the  time  that  the  Athenian  fleet  Md  brtt 
totally  defeated.  When  the  calamky  could  so  loeetf 
be  concealed,  the  people  ehafvedhim  with  beiag  asinpa*- 
tor ;  but  Stratodes  saved  bis  life  and  mollified  tbevu(ir 
by  the  pleasant  turn  he  gave  to  the  whde  aflair.  '  Haw  I 
done  you  any  injury  T  said  be.  *  Is  it  not  owisf  loa* 
that  you  have  spent  three  days  in  the  plMsarssof  netarr 
I  think  that  this  spreader  of  good,  but  fictitious  news,  ^ 
have  occupied  the  wheel  oT  the  luckless  barber,  «b>  M 
spread  bad  but  true  news ;  for  the  barber  had  so  istesaoi 
of  deception,  but  Stratodes  had ;  and  the  qvestsMi  krrv  * 
be  tried,  waa  not  the  truth  or  the  fiilsity  of  the  refwu. » 
whether  the  reporters  intended  to  deceive  their  fello»-c«; 
zens  7  The  *  Chronide'  and  the  <  Post' must  be  dMl«r| 
on  such  a  jury,  and  all  the  race  of  news-seribce,  vhan 
Patin  characterises  sa  ^wriaiwn  gtnua  autlmitdmum  ■» 
doossimum  oiadfsiMiwii.  Latin  superlatives  tre  too  nd 
to  suffer  a  translation.  But  what  PaAD  mys  is  bii  m» 
S66  may  be  applied :  *  These  writers  insert  Mthes  papM 
things  they  do  not  know,  and  ought  not  to  write.  Imj  ^ 
same  trick  that  is  playing  which  was  ibrmeriy  pMTtd: « 
is  the  very  same  farce,  only  it  b  eihihited  by  new  tcwj 
The  worst  drcumstance,  I  think,  in  this,  is,  dnt  iwt>;^ 
will  continue  playing  a  long  eooraeiif  years,  aad  imi  IM 


playing  a  long 
public  suflTer  a  great  deal  too 


years,  I 
by  It.' 


or  StrPPRBSSOKS  AJTB  mLAPISATOBi  W  JI\PWCM'* 

M  AiruscHtrrs  are  suppressed  or  destroyed  *«•  ■^'JJ 
which  require  to  be  noticed.  Plagiarists,  at  lessl,fc2": 
ment  of  punservation :  they  may  blush  at  their  srt*2 
and  deserve  the  pillory,  but  their  pradioss  do  net  wgT 
capital  crime  of  felony.  Serassi,  the  writsr  flflbttf[*r 
life  of  Tasiio,  was  guilty  of  an  eatmowlintry  mf'!^Z 
his  seal  liir  the  poet's  memory.  The  iloiy  relM*  »  * 
toM,  for  it  is  little  known.  .  . 
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tronnie  Tasaetcbe,*  and  raised  up  two  poetical  factioni, 
wtiuh  infected  the  Italians  with  a  oational  fever.  Taaso 
•ad  Arioato  were  perpetually  weighed  and  outweighed 
•gaiaii  etch  other ;  Gahleo  wrote  annotatiooa  on  Taaso, 
itaaai  after  stanza,  and  without  reserve,  treating  the  ma- 

Cbard  with  a  severity  which  must  have  thrown  the 
oiiis  into  an  agony.  Our  critic  lent  his  manuscript 
10  Jftcopo  Mazsnni,  who,  probably  being  a  disguifed  Tas- 
NMt,  by  tone  unaocoontaMe  means  contrived  ibai  the 
aoouicript  shouU  be  absolutely  kwt  i'-to  the  deep  regret 
of  the  aniiiir  and  alt  the  AriosUNtU.  The  philosopher  d»> 
rcfMkd  to  liis  grave— ooc  without  occasional  groan»-"-iior 
viiiMot  exulting  reminiscences  of  the  blows  he  had  in  his 
yooUi  inflicted  on  the  great  ri^al  of  Arinsto-p«nd  the  ruaaour 
of  such  a  work  long  floated  on  tradition !  Two  centuries 
had  oetriy  elapsed,  when  Seraast,  en^ployed  on  bia  elabo- 
nteliftf  oilTasso,  amon^  hia  unniterrupted  researches  in 
the  pablic  libraries  of  Rome,  discovered  a  miscellaneous 
Toiiiaie,  ia  which,  on  a  cursorv  examination,  he  found  de- 
nonted  the  lost  MMLnuseripl  kX  Galileo !  It  waa  a  ahock 
iroffl  which,  perhaps,  the  zealous  biographer  of  Tasso 
sever  fiuriy  recovrred ;  the  awful  name  of  GhilUeo  sane* 
booed  the  asp«ity  of  critical  decision,  and  ukh^  particu- 
bri^  ibe  letere  remarks  on  the  language ;  a  auoject  on 
which  ihe  Italians  are  so  morbidly  dejicate,  and  so  trivially 
{rare.  Serami's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  at  once 
political,  liaorous  and  cunninjg.  Gladly  would  he  have 
■Biuhilated  the  original,  but  this  was  impossible !  It  was 
moe  conaolation  that  the  manuscript  was  totally  unknown 
—for  hiving  got  mixed  with  others,  it  had  aocidentaUy.  been 
laiied  over,  and  not  entered  into  the  catalogue ;  his  own 
dih^at  eye  only  had  delected  Its  existence.  *  Netww 
fn, ors n^fuori  di  me,  se  «•  da,  ne  dove  ma^eood  non potrm 
dmidUlmct^  ftc.  But  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  oollectorj 
tnhcHNia  of  all  things  connected  with  his  pursuits,  Serassi 
cauitously  but  completely,  transcribed  the  precious  manu- 
Kript,  with  an  intention,  acc^irding  to  his  memorandum,  to 
Dorerel  ail  its  sophistry.  However,  although  the  Abbate 
serer  wanted  leisure,  he  persevered  in  his  silence ;  yet  he 
oftes  treoiUed  lest  some  future  explorer  of  mantiscripts 
ni'hi  be  found  as  shnrpsighted  as  himself.  He  was  so 
cauiioas  as  not  even  to  Tenture  to  note  down  the  library 
where  the  manuscript  was  to  be  found,  and  to  this  day  no 
we  appears  to  have  fallen  on  the  volume  !  On  the  death  of 
8«ruH,  his  papers  came  to  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Ceri, 
s  kfTcr  of  literature ;  the  transcript  of  the  yet  undiscovered 
on|iaal  was  then  revealed !  and  this  secret  history  of  tlie 
snnuscript  was  drawn  from  a  note  on  the  titie-pa^e  writ- 
ten hr  Seimssi  himseir.  To  satisfy  the  urgent  cunosily  of 
the  kterati,  these  annotations  on  Tasso  by  Galileo  were 
published  in  1793.  Here  is  a  work,  which,  from  its  eariiest 
itqe,  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  suppress ;  but  Seras- 
b'i  collecting  passion  inducing  him  to  preserve  what  he 
"sooiudiwi *     " 


I  wished  should  never  appear,  finally  ooca* 
n»ed  its  pubticatioo !  It  adds  one  evidence  to  the  many, 
•liich  pr9ve  that  socfa  sinister  pr^tices  have  been  frequents 
ly  oted  hj  the  historians  of  a  party,  poetic  or  politic. 
Unquestionably  this  entire  suppression  of  manuscripts  has 
^  >oo  frei^ueaiJy  practised.  It  is  suspected  that  our 
ht«<vica]  antiouary  Speed  owed  many  obligations  to  the 
lesmed  Hogh  Broughton,  for  he  possessed  a  vast  number 
or  bis  MSS.  which  he  burnt.  Why  did  he  burn  7  If 
persons  place  themselves  in  suspkaous  situations,  they 
oast  Qot^        ......  —     .         .     . 

bistoriaas 


notconphunif  they  be  suspected.    We  have  had 
laas  who,  whenever  they  met  with  ii 


information  which 


hasBotmiied  their  historical  system,  or  their  inveterate 
prejodiccs,  have  employed  interpolations,  castrations,  and 
nr^fries,  and  in  some  cases  have  annihilated  the  entire 
vKaaeat  LelandPs  invaluable  manuscripts  were  left  at 
ba  death  in  die  confused  state  Id  which  the  mind  of  the 
^ter  had  sank,  ovsreome  by  hb  incessant  labours,  when 
•MS  roni  anti/uary  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII  to 
vnte  our  utioiiai  antiquities.    W»  scattered  manuscripts 


Mt,  to  caver  the  rubbery,  dki  not  omit  lo  defMreciate  the 
nibcroT  our  antkpiitiss  an  act  of  a  piece  with  the  ch»- 
'^eicr  of  the  man,  who  is  sakl  to  have  collected  and  burnt 
^P««ter  mmiber  of  historical  MSS  than  wouM  have 
gnd  a  wa^  to  prevent  the  detection  of  the  Bomeroue 
""Kaiisos  nUs  historf  of  Basfland,  which  was  composed 
**  P^iify  Mary  and  the  eathohe  cause. 
TksHiriiiiaaunKiripC,  7S79,  in  acoDeetiod  of  Halt- 


letters.  This  MS.  has  four  leaves  entirely  torn  out,  and 
is  accompanied  by  thia  extraordinary  memorandum,  aign* 
ed  by  the  principal  librarian. 

«  Upon  examination  of  thia  book,  Nov.  li,  1764,  iheae 
four  last  leavea  were  torn  ouU 

( C.  Morton. 
*  Mem.  Nov.  If,  sent  down  to  Mrs  Macaulay.* 
As  no  memorandum  of  the  name  of  any  student  to  whosn 
a  manuscript  is  delivered  for  his  researches  was  ever 
made  before  or  since,  or  in  the  nature  ofihings  will  ever  be, 
this  memorandum  must  involve  our  iemale  historian  in  the 
obloquy  of  this  dilapidation.^  Such  dishonest  practices 
of  party  feekng,  indeed  are  not  peculiar  to  any  party. 
In  Mr  Roaroe'a  interealing  *  lUustrationa*  of  his  life  of 
Lorenso  de*Medici,  we  discover  that  Fabroni,  whose  cha- 
racter scarcely  admiu of  suspicion,  appears  to  have  known 


•of  the  existence  of  an  unpublished  letter  of  Sixtus  IV, 
which  involves  that  pontiff  deeply  in  the  assassination  pro- 
jected by  tbePaxzi;  but  he  carefully  suppreaaed  its  no- 
lice  :  yet,  in  his  conscience,  he  coukl  not  avoid*  alluding  to 
auch  documents,  which  he  concealed  by  bia  silence.  Mr 
Boscoe  has  ably  defended  Fabroni,  who  may  have  over* 
looked  this  decisive  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  hypocriti- 
cal pontiff  in  the  maas  of  roanuacripts ;  a  circumstance  not 
likely  tu  have  occurred,  however  to  this  laborious  historical 
inquirer.  All  party  feeling  is  the  same  active  spirit  with 
an  opposite  direction.  We  have  a  remarkable  case,  where 
a  most  interesting  historical  production  has  been  ailently 
annihilated  by  the  consent  of  bo^  partiM,  Ther«  once 
existed  an  imporuni  diary  of  a  verv  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, Sir  George  Saville,  afterwards  Marquis  or  Halifax. 
This  master-spirit,  for  such  I  am  inclined  to  conskier  the 
author  of  the  little  book  of*  Maxima  and  Reflections,*  with 
a  philosophical  indifference,  appeara  to  have  held  in  equal 
contempt  all  the  factions  or  his  times,  and,  consequently, 
has  oAen  incurred  their  severe  censures.  Amons  other 
things,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  had  noted  down  the  con- 
versations  he  had  had  with  Charles  the  Second,  and 
the  great  and  buay  charactera  of  the  age.  Of  this  curious 
secret  hwtory  there  existed  two  copies,  and  the  noble  wri- 
ter imagined  that  by  this  means  he  had  carefully  secured 
their  existence ;  yet  both  copies  were  destroyed  from  op- 
posite motives  ;  the  one  at  the  instigation  of  Pope,  who 
was  alarmed  at  finding  aome  of  the  catholic  intrigues  of 
the  court  developed ;  and  the  other  at  the  auggesvion  of  a 
noble  friend,  who  was  equally  shocked  at  discovering  that 
his  party,  the  Revolutionists,  had  sometimes  practiaed 
mean  and  dishonourable  deceptions.  It  is  in  these  legacies 
of  honourable  men,  of  whatever  partv  they  may  be,  that 
we  expect  to  find  tfuth  and  sincerity ;  but  thus  it  happens 
that  the  last  hope  of  posterity  is  frustrated  by  the  artmces, 
or  the  malignity,  of  these  party-passions.  Pulteney,  a& 
terwards  the  Eari  of  Bath,  had  also  prepared  memoira  o| 
his  times,  which  he  proposed  lo  confide  to  Dr  Douglas,  bi- 
ahop  of  Saliabury,  to  be  composed  by  the  bishops ;  but  his 
lordship's  heir,  the  general,  insisted  on  destroying  these 
authentic  documenla,  of  ihe  value  of  which  we  have  a  no- 
tion by  one  of  those  converaations  which  the  earl  was  ia 
the  habit  of  indulging  vrith  Hooke,  whom  he  at  that  time 
appeara  to  have  intended  for  his  historian. 

The  same  hostility  to  manuscripts,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  has  occurred,  perhaps  more  freouently,  on  the 
continent.  I  shall  furnish  one  consideraole  fact.  A 
French  canon,  Claude  Joly,  a  bold  and  learned  writer,  had 
finished  an  ample  Ufe  of  Krasmus,  which  included  a  his« 
tory  of  the  restoration  of  literature,  at  the  cicee  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  beginnmg  of  the  aixteenth  century.  Colo- 
mi^  tells  us,  that  die  author  had  read  over  the  works  of 
Erasmus  seven  times;  we  have  positive  evidence  that  the 

*  It  is  now  sbout  twemy'Seven  yean  ago  since  I  first  pub- 
lished this  anecdote :  at  the  same  time  I  received  hifonnatton 
that  our  female  histonan  and  dllapidaior  had  acted  in  this  man- 
ner mora  than  once.  At  that  distance  of  lime  this  rumour  so 
notorious  at  the  British  Museum  It  was  Impossible  to  authend- 
eate.  The  Rev.  William  Graham,  the  surviving  husband  ^f 
Mrs  Macaulay,  intempsraiely  called  on  Dr  Morton,  In  a  vary 
advanced  period  of  Ufe,  to  declara  that  *  h  appeared  to  him  that 
the  note  does  not  contain  sny  evMence  thst  the  leavea  wera 
torn  out  by  Mn  Macauley.*  It  was  mora  apparent  to  the  un- 
prejudiced, thst  the  doctor  must  have  aingularly  lost  the  uss  of 
his  memory,  when  he  ooukl  not  explain  bia  own  ofBclal  note, 


whtoh,  perhapa,  at  the  time  he  was  compelled  to  hisert.  Dr 
Morton  was  not  unfHendly  to  Mra  Macaifley's  political  pany , 
he  was  the  iUlhor  of  Whhelocke's  Diary  ofkls  Embassy  tt>  the 
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Idb.  wu  finished  for  ihe  presa ;  the  Cardinal  De  Noailles 
would  examine  the  work  itself;  this  iniportant  history  was 
not  only  suppressed,  but  the  hope  entertained  of  finding  h 
among  the  cardinal's  papers  was  never  realized. 

These  are  instances  of  the  annihilation  of  history ;  but 
there  is  a  partial  suppression,  or  castration  of  passages, 
equally  fatal  to  the  cause  of  truth  \  a  practice  too  previuenl 
among  the  first  editors  of  memoirs.  By  such  deprivations 
of  the  text  we  have  lost  important  truths,  while  in  some 
cases,  by  interpolations,  we  have  beeo  loaded  with  the 
fictions  of  a  party.  Onginal  menhirs,  when  published, 
should  now  be  deposited  at  that  great  institution  conse* 
crated  to  our  national  hi8tory-«>tho  British  Museum,  to  be 
verified  at  all  times.  In  Lord  Herbert's  history  of  Henry 
th»  Eighth,  I  find,  by  a  manuscript  note,  that  several  things 
were  not  permitted  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  ori|[inal  vs. 
was  supposed  to  be  in  Mr  Sheldon's  custody,  in  1687. 
Camden  told  Sir  Robert  Filmore  that  he  was  not  suflered 
to  print  all  his  annals  of  Elizabeth ;  but  ho  providently 
lent  these  expurgated  passages  to  De  Thou,  who  pointed 
them  faithfully ;  and  k  is  remarkable  that  De  Tbou  him- 
self used  the  same  precaution  in  the  continuation  of  his  own 
history.  We  like  distant  truths,  but  truths  too  near  us 
never  fail  to  alarm  ourselves,  our  connexions,  and  our  par- 
tv.  Milton,  in  composing  his  history  of  England,  intro- 
duced, in  the  third  bode,  a  very  remarkable  digression,  on 
the  characters  of  (he  Long  Parliament ;  a  most  animated 
description  of  a  class  of  poUtical  adventurers,  with  whom 
modem  history  ha^  presented  many  parallels.  From  ten- 
derness to  a  party  then  imagined  to  be  subdued,  it  was 
struck  out  by  command,  nor  do  I  find  it  restituted  in  Ken- 
nett's  Collection  of  English  histories.  This  admirable  and 
tx<]uisite  delineation  has  been  preserved  in  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  1681,  which  has  fortunately  exhibited  one  of  the 
warmest  pictures  in  design  and  colouring  by  a  master's 
hand.  One  of  our  most  important  volumes  of  secret  history. 
<  Whitelocke's  Memorials,'  was  published  by  Arthur,  Earl 
of  Anglesea,  in  16&E,  who  took  considerable  liberties  with 
the  manuscript ;  another  edition  appeared  in  17S3,  which 
restored  the  many  important  passages  through  which  the 
earl  appears  to  have  struck  bis  castrating  pen.  The  res- 
titution of  the  castrated  passages  has  not  much  increased 
the  magnitude  of  this  folio  volume ;  for  the  omissions  usually 
consisted  of  a  characteristic  stroke,  or  a  short  critical 
opinion,  which  dkl  not  harmonize  with  the  private  feelings 
of  the  Earl  of  Anglesea.  In  consequence  of  the  volume 
not  being  much  enlarged  to  the  eye,  and  being  unaccom- 
panied by  a  single  line  of  preface  to  inform  us  of  the  value 
of  this  more  complete  edition,  the  booksellers  imagine  that 
there  can  be  no  material  differrnce*  between  the  two 
editions,  and  wonder  at  the  biUiopolical  mystrr^  that  tbry 
can  afford  to  sell  the  edition  of  l68S  at  ten  shillings,  and 
have  five  guineas  for  the  edition  of  1792!  Hume  ."who,  I 
have  been  told,  wrote  his  history  usually  on  a  sofa,  with 
the  epicurean  indolence  of  his  fine  genius,  always  refers  to 
the  old  truncated  and  faithless  edition  of  Whitelocke— «o 
little  in  his  day  did  the  critical  history  of  books  enter  into 
the  studies  of  our  authors,  or  such  was  the  carelesneas  of 
our  hwtorian.  There  is  more  philosophy  in  ed&ioiu,  than 
some  philoeophers  are  aware  oC.  Perhaps  most  *  Memoirs' 
have  been  unfaithfully  published,  *  Curtailed  of  their  fair 
proportions  ;*  and  not  a  few  might  be  noticed  which  sub- 
sequent editors  have  restored  to  their  original  state,  by 
umting  their  dislocated  limbs.  Unquestionably,  paMOon 
has  sometimes  annihilated  manuscripts,  and  tamely  re- 
venged itself  on  the  paper*  of  hated  writers!  Louis  !XIV, 
with  his  own  bands,  after  the  death  of  Fenelon,  burnt  all 
the  manuscripts  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  preserv- 
ed of  his  preceptor. 

As  an  example  of  the  suppressors  and  dilapidators  of 
manuscripts,  I  shall  give  an  extraordinary  fact  concemmg 
Louis  XT V  more  in  his  favour.  H48  character  appears, 
like  8(tme  other  historical  personages,  equally  disguised  by 
adulation  and  calumny.  That  monarch  was  not 'the  Nero 
which  his  revocation  oF  the  edict  of  Nantes  made  him 
seem  to  the  French  protestanrs.  He  was  far  from  appro- 
ving of  the  violent  measures  of  his  catholic  clergy.  This 
opinion  of  that  sovereign  was,  however,  carefully  Fuppress- 
ed  when  his  *  Instructions  to  the  Dauphhi'  were  first  pub- 
lifihed.  It'u  now  ascertained  that  Louis  XIV  was  for 
many  years  equally  zealous  and  industrious ;  and,  among 
other  vwful  attempts,  composed  an  elaborate  *  Discours' 
for  th/Dauphin  for  his  future  conduct.  The  king  gave 
Us  manuacnpt  to  Pelisson  to  revise :  but  after  the  revision, 


our  royal  writer  frequently  mserted  additional  ptrafrub* 
The  work  first  appeared  in  an  anonymous '  Recutii  t^v^ 
aculcb  Litteraries,  Amsterdam,  1767,'  which  BuWr,  a 
his  '  Anonyroes,'  tells  us,  was  r^ig^  par  Peh»0B ;  k  loot 
public  par  FAbb^  Olivet.'  When  at  length  the  pnasd 
work  was  coUated  with  ihe  manuscripl  origiBil,  sevvia 
suppressions  of  the  royal  sentiments  appeaieii,  ud  \i* 
ediiorSf^^oo  catholic,  had,  with  more  particuUr  caiMim, 
thrown  aside  what  clearly  showed  Louis  XIT  «ii  &r 
from  approving  of  the  violences  used  against  the  pruow 
antii.  The  following  passage  was  entirely  emitted.  'I 
seems  to  me,  my  son,  that  those  who  employ  ezirriM  ud 
violent  remedies  do  not  know  the  nsitire  of  the  evil,  oe» 
sioned  in  part,  by  heated  minds,  which,  left  to  thcosri^ti, 
would  insfsnsibly  be  extinguished,  rather  than  rekisdk 
them  afresh  by  the  force  of  contradiction ;  abore  sl^ubfi 
the  corruption  is  not  confined  to  a  small  nunber,  hoi  di 
fused  through  all  parts  of  the  state ;  besides,  the  Refsro 
ers  said  many  true  thinss !  The  best  method  to  hare  l^ 
duced  little  by  little  the  Huguenola  of  my  kiD|doiii,  vti  d« 
to  have  pursued  them  by  any  direct  seventy  pointed  ti 
them.' 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  is  a  remarkable  isitun 
of  an  author  nearly  lost  to  the  nation :  she  b  osij  kssa 
to  posterity  by  a  chance  publication,  for  sodi  were  ber 
famous  Turkish  letters ;  the  manuscript  of  which  hrr  (»• 
mily  once  purchased  with  an  intention  to  suppren,  to 
they  were  frustrated  by  a  transcript.  The  more  recni 
letters  were  reluctantly  extracted  out  of  the  ftiaiij  inirii 
and  surrendered  in  exchange  for  certain  famihr  docmnti 
which  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  a  bookseler.  Bid  t 
depended  on  her  relatives,  the  name  of  Lady  Mvj  )a4 
only  reached  us  in  the  satires  of  Pope.  The  frealer  put 
of  her  episttdary  correspondence  was  destroyed  by  her 
mother;  and  what  that  £ood  and  Gothic  lady  spared,  w 
suppressed  by  the  hereditarv  austerity  of  rank,  of  sbxi 
her  family  was  too  susceptible.  The  entire  conespocd- 
ence  of  this  admirable  writer,  and  studious  woniiH4</ 
once,  in  perusing  some  unpubliafaed  letters  of  LadTMair, 
I  discovered  that  *  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of' rrid<M 
seven  hours  a  day  for  many  gears'— would  aiidoitbit<!.T 
have  exhibited  a  fine  statue,  loetead  of  the  toiso  ve  w 
possess ;  and  we  might  have  lived  with  her  lad}ih>p.  u 
we  do  with  Madame  de  Bevisn^.  This  I  have  BDenifcsed 
elsewhere ;  but  I  have  since  discovered  that  a  oooadrnb'' 
correspondence  of  Lady  Mary's,  for  more  than  tatpri 
years,  with  the  widow  of  Col.  Forrester,  wbo  bad  retirHl 
to  Rome,  has  been  stifled  in  the  birth.  These  ktttn^  «i'ii 
other  MSS  of  Lady  Mary's,  were  given  by  Kn  Fcrm- 
ter  to  Philip  Thicknesse,  with  m.  dwcretiooary  po«er  to 
publish.  They  were  held  as  a  great  acquisiiioo  by  Tbici* 
nesse  and  his  bookseller ;  but  when  they  had  pnnied  d 
the  first  thousand  bheets,  there  were  parts  which  thev'^*- 
sidered  might  eive  pain  to  some  of  the  family.  TbKb> 
nesse  says,  *  Lady  Mary  had  in  many  places  bees  » 
commonly  severe  upon  her  hoabaDd,  forali  her  kticnvnt 
loaded  with  a  scrap  or  two  of  poeti^  at  him  '*  A  sefw 
tiation  took  place  with  an  agent  of  Lord  BuieWifw 
some  time  Miss  Forrester  put  in  her  daans  for  ike  &1SS 
—and  the  whole  terminated,  as  Thicknesse  trlb  as,  is  bcr 
obuining  a  pension,  and  Lord  Bute  aD  the  MSS. 

The  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  I  an  infomed.  bsfd 
many  of  the  numerous  family  papers,  and  kricbed  up  • 
quantity,  which,  when  opened  after  his  death,  were  few 
to  have  perished.  It  is  said  be  declared  that  be  did  set 
choose  that  his  ancestors  should  be  traced  back  to  i  p^ 
son  of  a  mean  trade,  which  it  seems  might  possibhr  fcav* 
been  the  case.  The  loss  now  cannot  be  applrecia^ed :  fas' 
unquestionably,  stores  of  history,  and,  pernaps,  «f  h\tr% 
ture,  were  sacrificed.  Milton's  manuscript  of  €<»» 
was  published  from  the  Brkigewater  collection,  for  it  bid 
escaped  the  bricking  up ! 

Manuscripts  of  great  interest  are  frequently  mppitMn 
from  the  shameful  indifference  of  the  possessors. 

Mr  Mat  bias,  in  his  Essay  on  Gray,  tefis  us,  !bsi  '■ 
addition  to  the  valuable  manuscripts  or  Mr  Gray,  itttt  :f 
reason  to  think  that  there  were  some  other  papm,)bki 
Sibyttm,  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Mason;  but  ihM>^ 
very  diligent  and  anxious  inquiry  has  hern  msdr  w» 
them,  Ihey  cannot  be  discovered  smcc  his  detfb.'  Th^* 
was,  however,  one  fi>agment,  by  Mr  Mason's  owodesw^ 
tion  of  it,  of  very  great  value,  namely,  «The  plan  rftt 

♦  There  was  one  passage  he  recollected— 'Jwt  kAmy^ 
a  urcless  trimk,  and  scarce  a  dreaminc ' 


,  and  scarce  a  dreamincheaiL!* 
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■teided  speach  in  Latin  on  his  appointineitt  as  profcsuMr 
«r  Modem  History  in  the  Umrersitj  of  Cambridj{e/  Mr 
Maaou  njt,  *  Inunediateir  on  his  ftupoiniment  Mr  Gray 
Aetdied  out  an  admirable  plan  lar  hia  inauguration 
ipMch;  in  which  after  enmaeratiog  the  preparatory  and 
aimfivj  Btudies  requisite,  such  as  ancient  history,  goo- 
{npbj,  chronola^y,  fcc,  he  descended  to  the  authentic 
wmccs  of  the  soence,  such  as  public  treaties,  state-re. 
eords,  private  correspondence  of  aoibaasadurs,  fltc.  He 
tifo  wrote  the  exordium  of  this  thesis,  not,  indeed,  so  cor- 
rect u  to  be  pna  hy  way  of  fragment,  but  so  spirited  in 
wmit  of  lentiment,  as  leaves  it  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  sot  proceed  to  its  eonelusion.*  This  fragment  can- 
not DOW  be  found ;  and  after  so  Tory  interettine  a  descrip- 
boB  of  its  value,  and  of  its  importance,  it  is  dtrocult  to  eon- 
ceive  how  Mr  Mason  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  with- 
kotd  it.  If  there  be  a  subject  on  which  more,  perhaps, 
ibiDoa  my  other,  it  would  nave  been  peculiarly  aesiraDJe 
toksow.  and  to  follow  the  train  of  the  ideas  of  Gray,  it  is 
ihii  of  modem  history,  in  which  no  man  was  more  inti- 
natfly,  mora  accurately,  or  more  extensively  conversant 
tbu  our  poet.  A  sketch  or  plan  from  his  hand,  on  the 
nibteeti  of  history,  and  on  those  which  belonged  to  it, 
uij^i  have  taught  succeeding  ages  how  to  conduct  these 
ifflportaat  researches  with  national  advantage,  and,  like 
•OHM  wand  of  divination,  it  might  have 

'  Pointed  to  beds  where  sovereign  gold  doth  ktow.** 

DUTDEir. 

I  suspect  that  I  coidd  pomt  out  the  place  in  which  these 
predooe '  folia  SibyQis'  of  Oray's  lie  mterred  ;  it  would  no 
imbt  be  found  among  other  Sibylline  leaves  of  Mason, 
of  which  there  are  two  large  boxes,  which  he  left  to  the 
ore  <<  hjs  ezecuturs.  These  gentlemen,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, are  w  extremely  careful  nf  them,  as  to  have  intrepidly 
resisted  the  importunity  of  some  k>Ters  of  literature, 
whose  curiosity  has  been  aroused  by  the  secreted  trea- 
sures. It  is  a  misfortune  which  has  frequently  attended 
thu  stort  of  bequests  of  literary  men,  that  they  have  left 
ibciT  msBuscripts,  like  their  household  furniture ;  and  in 
■ereral  cases  we  6nd  that  many  legatees  conceive  that  all 
nunatcripts  are  either  to  be  burnt,  like  obsolete  receipts, 
or  to  be  nailed  down  in  a  box,  that  they  may  not  stv  a 
taw-iuit! 

In  t  iDiauscript  note  of  the  times,  I  find  thai  Sir  Rich- 
ard Baker,  die  author  of  a  chrooicle|  formerly  the  most 
popuiar  one,  died  in  the  Fleet ;  and  that  his  son-in-law, 
vho  had  all  his  papers,  burnt  them  for  waste  paper ; 
lad  he  said,  that  *  he  thought  Sir  Richard's  life  was 
•ivjos  them!*  An  auto-biography  of  those  days  which 
we  should  now  highly  prize. 

Amoo;  these  mutilaiurs  of  manuscripts  we  cannot  too 
ttraaeir  remonstrate  with  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
works  cf  others,  and  convert  them  into  a  vehicle  for  their 
awQ  particular  purposes,  even  when  they  run  directly 
counter  to  the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  the  original 
•nier.  Hard  was  the  fata  of  honest  Anthony  Wood, 
wheo  Dr  FeD  undertook  to  have  his  history  of  Oxford 
^•lated  into  Latin;  the  translator,  a  sullen  dogged 
feilnw,  when  he  observed  that  Wood  was  enraged  at 
Metng  the  perpetual  alterations  of  his  copy  made  to 
please  Dr  Fell,  delighted  to  alter  it  the  more ;  while  the 
peatercxecationer  supervising  the  orinted  sheets,  by  *  oor- 
rertin;,  altering,  or  dashing  out  wrw»   he  pleased,*  coa»- 

rSed  the  writer  publicly  to  disavow  his  own  work !  Such 
have  heard  was  the  case  of  Bryan  Edwards,  who  com- 
P<^  the  6rst  accounts  of  Mungo  Park.  Bryan  Ed- 
Ty^  whose  personal  interests  were  opposed  to  the  abol* 
BhuMtitof  the  slave  trade,  would  not  suffer  any  pas«age  to 
't^  in  which  the  African  traveller  had  expressed  his 
^▼ictioQ  of  its  inhumanity.  Park,  among  confidential 
■"(^  frequently  complained  that  his  work  did  not  onlv 
^  eontain  his  opinions,  but  was  even  interpolated  with 
•Bwy  which  he  utterly  disclaimed ! 

^oppressed  books  become  as  rare  as  manuscripts.— 
j^heo  I  wu  employed  in  some  researches  respecting  the 
btstyj  of  the  Mar-prelate  faction,  that  ardent  conspiracy 
•nutti  the  established  Hierarchy,  and  of  which  the  very 
Ji***  M  bat  imperfectly  to  be  traced  in  our  history,  I  dis- 
^"f^nA  that  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  Aiar-pre- 

*  \^vn  seen  stransrripc  bvthe  favonr  of  s  ?encleman  who 
« t «  to  me,  of  Orars  directions  for  reading  History.  It  had 
•JV^nt*  at  H  ttme  wher»  our  b^st  h'mtnries  had  not  be^n  pub- 
'"^M^tas  h  to  entirely  stiperscded  by  the  admirable  •  Methods' 
•JU^irtdaFrwnov. 


lates  have  been  too  cautiously  suppressed,  or  too  complete- 
ly destroyed ;  while  those  on  the  other  side  have  been  as 
carefully  preserved.  In  our  national  coilection,  the  Bril- 
ish  Museum,  we  find  a  givat  deal  against  Mar^prelate, 
hut  not  Mar-prelate  himself. 
I  have  written  the  history  of  this  coospirmcy  in  the  third 
of  •  duanels  of  Authors.' 


A  lady  of  bat  Um  celebrity  (the  term  is  gettinc  odious, 
particulariy  to  our  sMtwnisi)  had  two  friends,  wlom  she 
equally  admired— an  elegant  poet  and  his  paitxlist.  She 
had  contrived  to  prevent  their  meeting  as  Icsig  as  her  stra- 
tagems lasted,  till  at  length  she  apologised  to  the  serious 
bard  for  inviting  him  whtn  his  mock  uwitrm  was  to  be 
present.  Astonished,  she  perceived  that  both  men  of 
genius  felt  a  mutual  esteem  for  each  other's  opposite 
talent ;  the  ridiculed  had  perceived  no  malignity  in  the 
playfulness  of  the  parody,  and  even  seemed  to  consider 
It  as  a  compliment,  aware  that  parodisu  do  not  waste 
their  talent  on  obscure  productions;  while  the  ridiculer 
himself  was  very  sensible  that  he  was  the  inferior  poet. 
The  lady-critic  had  imagined  that  a  parody  must  necessa- 
rily be  malicious ;  and  u  some  cases  it  is  said  those  on 
Whom  the  parody  has  bc^eii  performed,  have  been  of  the 
same  opinion. . 

Parody  strongly  resembles  mimicry,  a  principle  in  hu- 
man nature  not  so  artificial  as  it  •PP««ra :  Af  an  may  be 
well  defined  a  mimic  animal.  The  African  boy,  who 
amused  the  whole  kafle  he  Journeyed  with,  by  mimictng 
the  gestures  and  the  voice  ot  the  auctioneer  who  hid  solo 
him  at  the  slave  market  a  few  days  before,  could  have  had 
no  sense  of  scorn,  of  superiority,  or  of  malignity ;  the  boy 
experienced  merely  the  pleasure  of  repeating  attitudes  and 
intonation  which  had  so  forcibly  excited  his  interest.  The 
numerous  parodies  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy  Were  never  made 
in  derision  of  that  aolemn  moooiosue,  any  more  than  the 
travesties  of  V irf|[il  by  Scarron  and  Cotton ;  their  authors 
were  never  so  gaily  road  as  that.  We  have  parodies  on 
the  Psalms  by  Luther;  Dodsley  parodied  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  and  the  scripture  style  was  parodied  by  ' 
Franklin  in  his  beautiful  story  of  Abraham;  a  story  he 
found  in  Jereiny  Taylor,  and  which  Taylor  borrowed  from 
the  East,  for  it  is  preserved  in  the  Persian  Sadi.  Not  one 
of  these  writers,  however,  proposed  to  ridicule  their  origi- 
nals ;  some  ingenuity  in  the  application  was  all  that  they 
mtended.  The  lady  critic  alluded  to  had  suffered  by  a 
panic,  in  imagining  that  a  parody  was  necessarily  a  cor- 
rosive satire.  Had  she  indeed  proceeded  one  step  further, 
and  asserted  that  parodies  might  be  classed  among  the 
most  malicious  inventions  of  literature,  when  they  are 
such  as  Colman  and  Lloyd  made  on  Gray,  in  their  odes  to 
<  Oblivion  and  Obscurity/  her  reading  possibly  might  have 
supplied  the  materials  of  the  present  research. 

Parodies  were  frequently  practised  by  the  ancients,  and 
with  them,  like  ourselves,  consisted  of^a  work  grsAed  on 
another  work,  but  which  turned  on  a  different  subjsct  by 
a  slight  change  of  the  expressions.  It  might  be  a  sport 
of  fiuncy,  the  mnocent  child  of  mirth;  or  a  satirical  arrow 
drawn  from  the  ouiver  of  caustic  criticism ;  or  it  was  that 
malignant  art  which  only  studies  to  make  the  original  of 
the  parody,  however  beautiful,  contemptible  and  ridiculous. 
Human  nature  thus  enters  into  the  composition  of  paro- 
dies, and  their  variable  character  originates  in  the  purpose 
of  their  application. 

There  is  in  '  the  million'  a  natural  taste  for  farce  after 
tragedy,  and  they  gladly  relieve  themselves  hy  mitigating 
the  solemn  seriousness  of  the  tragic  drama  ;  for  they  find, 
that  it  is  but  *  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.' 
The  taste  for  parody,  will,  I  fear,  always  prevail ;  for 
whatever  tends  to  ridicule  a  work  of  genius,  is  usually 
very  agreeable  to  a  great  number  of  contemporaries.  lu 
the  hisioij  of  parodies,  some  of  the  learned  have  noticed 
a  supposititious  circumstance,  which,  however  may  have 
happened,  for  it  is  a  very  natural  one.  When  the  rhap* 
sodists,  who  strolled  from  town  to  town  to  chant  different 
fragments  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  had  recited,  they  wtere 
immediately  followed  by  another  set  of  strollers— buffoons, 
who  made  the  same  audience  merry  by  the  burleMiie  turn 
which  they  gave  to  the  solemn  strains  which  had  hml  sc 
deeply  engaged  their  attention.  It  is  supposed  that  we 
have  one  of  the.^e  travesties  of  the  Iliad  in  one  Solades, 
who  succeeded  by  onlv  changing  the  measure ^of  the 
rfrnfft  without  slterine  the  words,  which  entirely  disguised 
the  Homeric  character;  fragments  of  which,  scattered  'air> 
*•      Digitized  b  ^C 
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PionyHila  HaUcarnauensii,  I  leare  to  the  cmoniy  of  tb« 
earned  Grecian.*  Homer's  battle  of  the  froga  and  mice,  a 
fearned  critic,  tbe  elder  Heinsiua,  aaaeru,  waa  oot  written 
by  the  poet,  but  if  a  parody  on  the  poem.  It  it  •videntlT 
as  good  humoured  an  one  as  any  in  the  'Rejected  Ad- 
dreiaea.'  And  it  waa  becauio  Homer  waa  the  mott  pop- 
ular poet,  that  be  was  moat  auscepiible  of  the  playful  non- 
ours  of  the  parodist ;  unless  the  prototype  is  familiar  to 
us,  a  parody  is  nothinf !  Of  these  parodists  of  Homer  we 
may  regret  the  loss  oTone,  Timon  of  Philius,  whose  parcw 
dies  were  termed  Silli,  from  Silenus  being  their  chief 
personage;  he  levelled  them  at  the  sopbisticalphiloaophers 
of  his  age ;  his  inTocation  is  grafted  on  tbe  opening  of  the 
Iliad,  to  recount  the  evil  doings  of  those  babblers,  whom 
he  compares  to  the  bags  in  which  JEolus  depoaiied  all  his 
winds ;  balloons  inflated  with  empty  ideas .'  We  should 
like  to  have  appropriated  some  of  these  mlU,  or  parodies 
of  Timoo  the  Sillograph,  which,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  at  times  calumnious. f  Shenstone's  *  School  Mis- 
tress,' and  aome  few  other  ludicrous  poems,  derive  much 
of  their  merit  from  parody. 

This  taste  for  parodies  was  very  prevalent  with  the 
Grecians,  and  is  a  species  of  humour  which  perhaps  has 
been  too  rarely  practised  by  tbe  modems  :  Cervantes  has 
aome  passages  of  this  nature  in  his  parodies  of  the  old 
chivalric  romances ;  Fielding  in  some  parts  of  his  Tom 
Jones  and  Joseph  Andrews,  in  his  burlesque  poetical  de. 
acriptions ;  and  Swift  in  his  <  Battle  of  Books,*  and  *  Tale 
of  a  Tub  ;*  but  few  writen  have  equalled  the  delicacy  and 
felicity  of  Pope's  parodies  in  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  Such 
parodies  give  refinement  to  burlesque. 

The  ancients  made  a  liberal  use  of  it  in  their  satirical 
comedy,  and  sometimes  carried  it  on  through  an  entire 
work,  as  in  the  Menippean  satire,  Seneca's  mock  Elogt 
of  Claudius,  and  Lucian  in  his  Dialogues.  There  are 
parodies  even  in  Plato;  and  an  anecdotical  one  recorded 
of  this  philosopher  shows  them  in  their  most  simple  state. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  own  poetical  essays,  he  threw  them 
into  the  flames ;  that  is,  the  sage  resolved  to  sacrifice  his 
verses  to  the  god  of  fire ;  and  in  repeating  that  line  in  Ho- 
mer where  Thetis  addresses  Vulcan  to  implore  his  aid, 
the  application  became  a  parody,  although  it  required  no 
other  change  than  tbe  insertion  of  the  phikwopher's  name 
instead  of  the  goddess's  :| 

*  Vulcan,  arise !  tis  Plato  claims  thy  aid  !* 
Boileau  affbrds  a  happy  instance  of  this  simple  parody.— ^ 
CorneiUe,  in  his  Cid,  makes  one  of  his  personages  re- 
nark, 

Pour  grands  que  solent  les  rois  Us  sont  ce  que  noos  sommes. 

Is  peuvent  se  tromper  comroe  les  autres  hommes.* 

A  slight  alteration  became  a  fine  parody  in  Boileau's 

«Ghapelaindecoiff<6,' 

*  Pour  grands  que  soient  les  rols  Its  sont  ce  qne  nous  sommes, 

lis  se  trompeot  en  vers  oomme  les  autrei  hommsA.* 

We  find  in  the  Athensus  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  a 
species  of  parody  which  more  immeditately  engages  our 
notice— DXAM  A  TIC  PARODIES.  It  appears  this  inventor 
was  a  satinet,  so  that  the  lady  critic,  whose  opinion  we 
bad  tbe  honour  of  noticing,  would  be  warranted  bv  ap- 
pealing to  its  origin  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  tiling. 
A  dramatic  parody,  which  produced  the  greatest  eflfect, 
was  <  the  Gigantomachia,'  as  appears  by  the  only  circum- 
stance known  of  it.  Never  laughed  the  Athenians  so 
heartily  as  at  its  representation,  for  the  fatal  news  of  the 
deolorable  state  to  which  the  affairs  of  the  republic  were 
reduced  in  Sicily  arrived  at  its  first  representation-^and 
the  Athenians  continued  laughing  to  the  end !  as  the  mo- 
dern Athenians,  the  volatile  Parisians,  might  in  their 
national  concern  of  an  opera  comique.  It  was  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  dramatic  parody  to  turn  the  solemn  tragedy 

*  Henry  Steph^s  anpears  first  to  have  stalled  this  subject 


t  See  a  specimen  In  Aulus  Gellius,  where  this  parodist 

Xoaches  PIsto  for  having  jrlrcn  a  high  price  for  a  book, 
nee  ho  drew  bis  noble  dialogno  of  the.  Timseua.     Lib. 

J  See  Spanheim  Lee  CaB^rs  de  t'Empereur  Jullen  fn  his 
•  Preuves.*  Remnrqoe  &  Sallier  jndH;lousiy  observes  *  H  pens 
nous  donner  nnr  juste  Id6e  de  cette  sorte  d>ouvra£e,  roais  nout 
ne  Savons  pas  pieciaement  en  quel  lems  il  a  M  cempos6  :>  no 
jrare  truly  than  the  Iliad  itself!  *^  * 


4ofy, 
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which  the  audience  had  juat  seen  exhibited,  into  a  feiocn. 
comedy ;  the  same  actors  who  had  appeared  in  awgnificeBl 
dresses,  now  returned  on  the  «iage  in  groteaque  >>-«-^>- 
menta,  with  odd  poatures  and  gestures,  while  tbe 
thouffli  the  same,  w^  incongruoua  and  ludkroiM. 
Cyclops  of  Euripides  is  probably  the  only  renaammff 
apecimen;  for  this  may  be  considered  aa  a  psirody  of 
the  ninth  book  of  the  Odvaaey — the  advcDiurea  of 
Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polypfieraus,  where  Silenus  and  a 
chorus  of  satyra  are  farcically  introduced,  to  contjraat  with 
the  grave  narrative  of  Homer,  of  the  ahifis  and  escape  ol 
the  cunning  man  '  from  the  one  eyed  ogre.'  Tbe  jokes 
are  too  coarse  for  the  French  taste  of  Brumogr,  who,  m 
his  translation,  goes  on  with  a  critical  growl  aiid  foolMh 
apolocy  for  Euripidea  having  wriuea  a  farce ;  Brumoy, 
like  Piitoi,  ia  forced  to  eat  hia  onion,  but  with  a  worse 
grace,  awallowing  and  execrating  to  the  end. 

In  dramatic  composition,  Aristophanes  ia  perpetuafly 
booking  in  parodiea  of  Euripides,  whom  of  ail  pneto  he  batc<C 
aa  wellaa  of  .fischylus,  Sophocles,  and  other  tragic  bards. 
Since  that  Grecian  wit,  at  length,  has  foand  a  iranebiflr 
saturated  with  hia  genius,  and  an  interpreter  as  phikao- 
phical,  the  aobject  of  Grecian  parody  will  probably  be  re- 
flected in  a  clearer  light  from  his  researchea. 

Dramatic  parodies  ia  modern  literature  were  introdoced 
by  our  vivacioua  neighbours,  and  may  be  said  to  censtitute 
a  class  of  literary  satires  peculiar  to  the  Preach  natioo. 
What  had  occurred  in  Greece  a  similar  gaietj  of  Daiiooa. 
genius  inconsciously  reproduced.  The  dramatic  paro- 
dies in  our  own  literature,  as  in  <  The  Rehearsal,' '  Tom 
Thumb,'  and  *  the  Critic,*  however  exquisite,  are  confined 
to  particular  passages,  and  are  not  grafted  on  a  whole 
original ;  we  have  neither  naturalized  the  dramatic  poeirv 
mto  a  species,  nor  dedicated  it  to  the  hononra  of  a  sccarate 
theatre.  '^ 

This  peculiar  dramatic  aaiire,  a  burlesque  of  an  entire 
tragedy,  the  volatile  genius  of  the  Parisiana  accomplished. 
Whenever  a  new  tragedy,  which  still  continues  the  lavourw 
ite  species  of  drama  with  the  French,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  town,  shortly  after  uprose  iu  parodv  at  the  Italiaa 
theatre,  so  that  both  pieces  may  have  been  performed  is 
immediate  succession  in  the  same  evening.     A  French 
tragedy  is  most  susceptible  of  this  sort  of  rwlicule,  by  ap- 
plyinjs  Its  declamatory  style,  its  exaggerated  sentiments, 
and  Its  romantic  oyt-of.tbe-wav  nature  to  the  comraoo- 
plsce ''^*^*^"'*  and  persons  or  domestic  life;  out  of  the 
stuflTof  whiQh  they  made  their  emperora,  their  heroes,  and 
their  princesses,  they  cut  oot  a  pompous  country  Justice,  a 
hectonne  tailor,  or  an  impudent  mantua^maker ;  but  it  was 
not  merely  this  travesty  d"  great  personages,  nor  the  ktij 
efftisions  of  one  in  a  tewly  aiation,  which  terminated  the 
object  of  parody ;  it  was  designed  for  a  higher  object,  that 
of  more  obviously  exposing  the  original  for  any  absurdity 
m  its  scenes,  or  in  its  catastrophe,  and  dissecting  its  faulty 
characters;  in  a  word,  weighing  m  the  critical  scales,  the 
nonsense  of  the  ,poet.     It  sometimes  became  a  rvfincd 
instructor  for  the  public,  whose  discernment  is  often  bboded 
byparty  or  prejudice;    But  it  was,  too,  a  severe  touch- 
stone for  genius :  Racine,  somo  say,  smiled,  othera  say  bs 
did  not,  when  he  witnessed  Hariequin,  in  the  Janguage  of 
Thus  to  Berenice,  declaiming  on  some  ludicrous  afliur  to 
Columbine  ;  La  Motte  was  rery  sore,  and  Vdtairc,  and 
othera,  ahrunk  away  with  a  cry*>from  a  parody !  Voltaire 
was  angry  when  he  witnessed  hi«i  Jlforiasme  parodied  by 
fs  mmmut  Menage;  or  •  Bsd  Housekeeping,'  the  aced, 
jealous  Hcnvl  was  turned  into  an  old  cross  country  justice ; 
Varui,  bewitched  by  Mariamne,  strutted  a  dragoon :  and 
the  whole  eatahlishment  showed  it  waa  under  verr  bad 
management.    Fuxelier  collected  aome  of  thcae  parodieA* 
and  not  nnskilfully  defends  their  nature  and  their  object 
against  the  proteat  ofLa  Motte,  whose  tragedies  had  se. 
wnl^  suffered  firom  these  burlesques.    His  celebrated  do- 
mestic tragedy  of  Inez  de  Castro,  the  fable  of  which  turns 
on  a  concealed  and  clandestine  marriai^e,  produced  one  of 
the  happiest  parodies  in  Agnea  de  CkaHbti,   In  the  pattidy. 
the  cause  of  the  mysterious  obsrinacy  of  Pierrot  the  son,  ■ 
persisting  to  refuse  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  hia  meihef* 
in-law  Madame  fa  Bsflfi«>s,  is  thns  discovered  by  her  U 
Monsieur  U  BmlGf:  ^ 

*Mon  mari,  pour  le  coup  j'sl  decouvert  Talbfaa. 

IVe  vous  6tonnes  plus  qu>a  nos  desira  comrahe. 
•  Les  Parodies  du  Koiiveau  Theatre  llalien  4  vol.  17W.  Ob 
servstlons  sur  la  Comedie  et  sur  le  Genie  de  Moliere,  par  Lea* 
JilooooonL    Liv.  iv.  ^    -  .      *^ 
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Fov  BIA  Hie,  Pierroc,  ne  montrs  que  meprii : 
\*k>Jk  I>iiiii.|ue  ofeijei  dont  ion  cceur  eir  epris/ 

[Pouiting  to  Agnea  de  Chailkt, 
The  BailiffsidaiiiiSi 


Tfaif  euigle  word  wu  the  mo«t  lively  and  fatal  eritickm 
«f  the  tragic  actioa  of  Inez  de  Castro,  whiehi  according  to 
ibe  ooDveotioaal  decorum  and  fastidioiu  code  of  French 
critkisni,  groMlj  Tiolated  the  majesty  of  Melpomene,  by 
firing  a  motive  and  an  object  so  totally  undi^fied  to  the 
tragic  tale.  In  the  parody  there  was  somethmg  ludicrous 
when  the  secret  came  out  which  explained  poor  Pierrot's 
kug-ooooeaied  perplexities,  in  the  maid-servant  bringing 
ferwards  a  whole  legitimate  family  of  her  own !  La  JVfotte 
WIS  abo  galled  by  a  projected  parody  of  his  <  Machabees' 
—where  the  hasty  marriage  of  the  young  Machabeus,  and 


th«  sudden  oooversion  of  the  amorous  Antigone,  who,  for 
her  gnt  penitential  act,  persuades  a  youth  to  marry  her, 
without  first  deigning  to  consult  her  respectable  mother, 


wodd  have  produced  an  excellent  scene  for  the  parody. 
But  La  Motte  prefixed  an  ^.tutry  preface  to  his  Inez  de 
Castro ;  he  invoghs  against  aO  parodies,  which  be  asserts 
10  be  nerely  a  i^nch  fasldon,(we  have  seen,  however, 
that  it  was  once  Grecian)  the  offspnng  of  a  dangerous 
■pint  of  fidicole,  and  the  malicious  amusements  of  super- 
fiaal  mmds— *  Were  this  |rue,'  retorts  Fuzelier,  *  we 
Might  to  detest  parodioB ;  but  we  maintain,  that  &r  from 
converting  virtue  into  a  paradox,  and  degrading  truth  by 
ritficale,  faaodt  will  only  strike  at  what  is  chimerical 
and  false ;  it  is  not  apiece  of.buffoonerv  so  much  as  a 
critical  expcsitioo.  What  do  we  parody  but  the  absurdi- 
ties of  dnunatic  writers,  who  firequently  make  their  heroes 
act  against  nature,  common  sense  and  truth  ?  Afler  all,' 
he  iogeniously  adds,  <  it  is  the  public,  not  we,  who  are  the 
authors  of  these  pabodiks  ;  lor  they  are  usually  but  the 
echoes  of  the  pit,  and  we  parodists,  have  only  to  give  a 
dnoiatie  form  to  the  opinions  and  observations  we  hear. 


Many  tragedies^'  Fuzelier,  with  admirable  truth,  observes. 
'  diimise  ^es  mto  virtues,  and  pabodixs  unmask  them.' 
WeW^ad  tragedies  re^ntly  which  very  much  reouirod 


pvodies  to  expose  them,  and  to  shame  our  inconsiderate 
sodicoces,  who  patronized  these  monsters  of  false  passions. 
The  rants  and  bombast  of  some  of  these  might  have 
produeed,  with  little  or  no  alteration  of  the  inflated  origi- 
Mls,  <  A  Modem  Rehearsal,'  or  a  new  *  Tragedy  for 
Wann  Weather.' 

Of  jonodict,  we  may  saiel^r  approve  of  their  legitimate 
VM,  and  even  indulge  their  a^eable  maliciousness; 
while  we  most  s^l  dread  that  extraordinary  facility  to 
which  the  public,  or  rather  human  nature,  are  so  prone,  as 
■OBietiiDes  to  laugh  at  what  at  another  time  they  would 
ihed  tears. 

Tragedv  is  rendered  comic  or  borlesaue  by  altering  the 
MimaDd  siamurs  of  the  penont;  ano  the 'reverse  may 
ooeor,  of  raising  what  is  comic  and  burlesque  into  tragedy. 
Oi  to  little  depends  the  sublime  or  the  ridiculous !  Beat- 
lie  says,  *  In  most  human  characters  there  are  blemishes, 
BMrai,  inieUectual,  or  corporeal ;  by  exaggerating  which,  to 
a  eertaln  de^ee,  you  may  lurm  a  comic  character ;  as  by 
niiing  the  virtues,  abilities,  or  external  advantages  of  indi* 
vidoaU,  you  form  epic  or  tragic  characters  ;''^  a  subject 
homoroualy  touched  on  by  Lloyd,  in  the  prologue  to  *  tho 
Jealous  Wife. 

'  (^aarrels,  upbrsldiogs,  jealousies,  and  spleen. 

Grow  loo  familiar  in  ihe  ccm\c  scene  ; 

Tinge  bm  the  language  with  heroic  chime, 

'Tia  passion,  pathos,  character  sublime. 

What  big  round  woids  had  sweird  the  pompous  scene, 

A  king  the  husband,  and  the  wife  a  queen.* 

AMCCDOTES  OF  THE   FAJHTAX  PAMILT. 

Win  a  mind  of  great  capacity  be  reduced  to  mediocrity 
hv  the  ilWehoice  of  a  profession  1 

Parents  are  interested  in  the  metaphysical  discussion, 
whether  there  really  exists  an  inherent  quality  in  the  human 
ioteUeci  which  imparts  to  the  individual  an  aptitude  for 
me  |Hirsuit  more  than  for  another.  What  Lord  Shaflee- 
hury  calls  not  innate,  but  connatural  qualities  of  the  hu- 
■Mii  character,  were,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, entirely  rejected ;  but  of  late  there  appears  a  ienden- 
g'  toreturntotlM  notion  which  is  consecrated  by  antiquity, 
ipenence  will  oflen  correct  modem  hypothesbts.  The 
«■  'pnniisposition'  may  be  objectionable,  as  are  all  terms 

*  Bcflrts  on  Posiry  and  Music,  p.  L 


which  pretend  to  describe  the  occult  operaiions  of  Natw* 
—and  at  present  we  have  no  other! 

Our  children  pass  through  the  same  public  educatws. 
while  they  are  receiving  little  or  none  for  their  individual 
disposptlons,  shoikld  they  have  sufficient  strensth  of  cbai^ao* 
ter  to  indicate  any.  The  great  secret  of  education  is  to 
develop  the  facdities  of  the  udivklual ;  for  it  may  happen 
that  his  real  talenU  may  lie  hidden  and  buried  under  his 
education.  A  profession  is  usually  adventitious,  made  bj 
chance  views,  or  by  family  arrangements.  Should  a 
choice  be  submitted  to  the  youth  himself,  he  will  often  ini»> 
take  slisht  and  transient  tastes  for  permanent  dispositions. 
A  deciftod  character,  however,  we  may  oflen  observe,  m  re* 
pugnant,  to  a  particular  pursuit,  delighting  in  another; 
talenu,  languia  and  vaculating  in  one  profession,  we 
might  find  vigorous  and  settled  m  another ;  an  indifTerent 
lawyer  might  be  an  admirable  architect!  At  present  all 
our  human  bullion  is  sent  to  be  melted  down  in  an  univer- 
sity, to  come  out,  as  if  thrown  into  a  burning  mould,  a 
bright  physician,  a  bright  lawyer,  a  bright  divine-^  oihsr 
words,  to  adapt  themselves  for  a  profession,  preconcerted 
by  their  parents.  By  this  means  we  may  secure  a  titular 
profession  for  our  son,  but  the  true^nius  of  the  avocatica 


in  the  beni  of  the  nund,  as  a  man\>f^great  original  powers 
called  it,  is  too  often  absent !  Instead  of  finouM  fit  offices 
for  fit  men,  we  are  perpetually  discovering,  on  the  stage  of 
society,  actors  out  of  character !  Our  most  popular  writer 
has  happily  described  this  error. 

*  A  laughins  philosopher,  the  Democritus  of  our  day, 
once  comparea  human  life  to  a  table  pierced  with  a  num- 
ber of  holes,  each  of  which  has  a  pin  made  exactly  to  fit  it, 
but  which  pins  beinjg;  stuck  in  hastily,  and  without  seleo* 
tion,  chance  leads  mevitably  to  the  most  awkward  mi^ 
takes.  For  how  often  do  we  see,'  the  orator  pathetically 
concluded,—*  how  oflen,  I  say,  do  we  see  the  round  maa 
stuck  into  the  three-cornered  nolo !' 

In  looking  over  a  manuscript  life  of  Tobie  Matthews, 
archbishop  of  York  in  James  the  First's  reign,  I  found  a 
curious  anecdote  of  his  grace's  disappointment  in  the 
dispositions  of  his  sons.  The  cause,  indeed,  is  not 
uncommon,  as  was  confirmed  by  anotner  great  man,  to 
whom  the  archbishop  confessed  it.  The  ^d  Lord  Tho- 
mas Fairfax  one  dav  found  the  archbishop,  very  me- 
lancholy, and  inouired  the  reason  of  his  grace's  pensive- 
ness:  *My  lora,'  said  the  archbishop,  *I  have  great 
reason  of  sorrow  with  respect  of  my  sons ;  one  of  wliom 
has  wit  and  no  grace,  another  crace  but  no  wit,  and 
the  third  neither  grace  nor  wit.'^  *  Tour  case,'  replied 
Lord  Fairfax,*  is  not  singular.  I  am  alsosadlv  disappoint- 
ed in  my  sons :  one  I  sent  into  the  Netherlands  to  train 
him  up  a  soMier,  and  he  makes  a  tolerable  country  justice, 
but  a  mere  coward  at  fighting ;  my  next  I  sent  to  Cam- 
bridg^e,  and  he  proves  a  good  lawyer,  but  a  mere  dunce  at 
divinity ;  and  my  youngest  I  sent  to  the  inns  of  court,  and 
he  is  ffood  at  dirinity,  but  nobody  at  the  law.'  The  relat- 
or of  this  anecdote  «dds,  <  This  I  have  oflen  heard  from  the 
descendant  of  that  honourable  family,  who  yet  seems  to 
mince  the  matter  because  so  immediately  related.'  The 
eldest  son  was  the  Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfax — ^and  the 
cunsmith  to  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  the  son  of  this  Lord 
Ferdinando,  heard  the  old  Lord  Thomas  call  aloud  to  his 
grandson,  *Tom!  Tom!  mind  thou  the  battle!  Thy 
lather's  a  good  man,  but  mere  coward !  all  the  good  I  ex- 
pect is  from  thee !'  It  is  evident  that  the  old  Lord  Thomas 
Fairfax  was.  a  military  character,  and  in  bis  earnest  desire 
of  continuing  aline  of  neroes,  had  preconcerted  to  make  bis 
eldest  son  a  military  man,  who  we  discover  turned  out  to 
be  admirably  fitted  for  a  worshipful  justice  of  the  quorum. 
This  is  a  lesson  for  the  parent  who  consults  his  own  incli- 
nations and  not  those  of^  natural  disposition.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  same  lord,  though  disappmnted,  appears  stiU 
to  have  persisted  in  the  same  wish  of  having  a  great  mili- 
tary character  in  his  family:  baring  missed  one  in  hb 
elder  son,  and  settled  his  other  sons  in  different  avocations, 
the  grandfather  persevered,  and  fixed  his  hopes,  and  be- 
stowed his  encouragements,  on  his  grandson  Sir  Thomaa 
Fairfax,  who  makes  so  distinguish^  a  figure  in  the  civil 
wars. 

The  difficulty  of  disceminff  tlie  aptitude  of  a  youth  for 
any  particular  destination  in  life  will,  perhaps,  even  for  the 
most  skilful  parent,  be  always  hazardous.  Msny  will  be 
inclined,  in  despair  of  any  throg  better,  to  throw  mce  with 
fortune ;  or  adopt  the  determ'mation  of  the  fiither  who  set- 
tled his  sons  by  a  whimsical  analogy  which  ho  appears  to 
have  formed  of  their  dispositions  or  aptness  br  diiTersM 
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pmuiti.  The  hojn  were  staodiog  imder  a  hedge  in  ihe 
nin,  and  a  neighbour  reported  to  the  father  the  coo^erta- 
tion  he  had  overheard.  John  wished  it  would  rain  books, 
for  he  wished  to  be  a  preacher;  Bezaleel,  wool,  to  be  a 
elothier,  like  bis  father ;  Samuel,  money,  to  be  a  merchant ; 
and  Edmund,  plums,  to  be  a  grocer.  The  father  took  these 
wishes  as  a  hint,  and  we  are  told  in  the  life  of  John  Angier 
the  elder  son,  a  puritan  minister,  that  he  chose  for  them 
these  different  callings,  m  which  it  tppears  that  they  settled 
•uceessfuUjr.  <  Whatever  a  you«g  man  at  first  applies 
himself  to  is  commonly  his  delight  afterwards.*  This  is 
■n  important  principle  discovered  by  Hartley,  but  it  will 
not  supply  the  parent  with  any  determined  regulation  how 
to  disiinguisb  a  transient  from  a  permanent  disposition ; 
or  how  to  get  at  what  we  may  call  the  connatural  qualities 
of  the  mind.  A  particular  opportunity  afforded  me  some 
dose  observation  on  the  characters  and  habits  of  two  youths, 
brothers  in  blood  and  affection,  and  partners  in  all  things, 
who  even  to  their  very  dress  shared  alike  ;  who  were  never 
■eparated  from  each  other ;  who  were  taught  by  the  same 
masters,  lived  under  the  same  roof,  and  were  accustomed 
to  the  same  uninterrupted  habits ;  yet  had  nature  created 
them  totally  distinct  in  the  qualities  of  their  minds ;  and 
similar  as  their  lives  had  been,  their  abilities  were  adapt- 
ed for  very  opposite  pursuiu  ;  either  of  them  could  not 
have  been  the  other.  And  I  observed  how  the  *  predis- 
position' of  the  parties  was  distinctly  marked  from  child- 
hood: the  one  slow,  penetrating  and  correct  ^  the  other 
quick,  irritable,  and  fanciful :  the  one  persevering  in  ex- 
amination ;  the  other  rapid  in  results :  the  one  unexhaust- 
ed by  labour;  the  other  impatient  of  whatever  did  not  relate 
to  his  own  pursuit :  the  one  logical,  hbtorical,  and  critical ; 
the  other  having  acquired  nothing,  decided  on  all  things 
by  his  own  sensations.  We  would  confidently  consult  m 
the  one  a  great  legal  character,  and  in  the  other  an  artist 
of  genius.  If  nature  had  not  secretly  placed  a  bias  in 
their  distinct  minds,  how  could  two  similar  beings  have 
been  so  dissimilar  ? 

A  story  recorded  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli  and  of  Dante,  on 
the  subject  of  natural  and  acquired  fenius,  may  illustrate 
the  present  topic.  Cecco  maintained  that  nature  was 
more  potent  than  art,  tvhile  Dante  asserted  the  contrary. 
To  prove  his  principle,  the  great  Italian  bard  referred  to 
bis  cat.  which,  by  repeated  practice,  he  had  taugb.t  to  hold 
a  candle  in  its  paw  while  be  supped  or  read.  Cecco  de- 
sired to  witness  thn  experiment,  and  came  not  unprepared 
for  his  purpose ;  when  Dante's  cat  was  performing  its  part, 
Cecco,  liAing  up  the  lid  of  a  pot  which  he  had  filled  with 
mice,  the  creature  of  art  instantly  showed  the  weakness  of 
a  talent  merely  acquired,  and  dropping  the  candle,  flew  on 
the  mice  with  all  its  inatuMslive  propensity.  Dante  was 
himself  disconcerted ;  and  it  was  adjudged  that  the  advo- 
cate for  the  occult  prbciple  of  nauve  faculties  bad  gained 
his  cause! 

To  tell  stories,  however,  is  not  to  lay  down  principles, 
yet  principles  may  sometimes  be  concealed  in  stories.* 

IRDXCIZnB  AVD  MORALS. 

A  Stroke  of  personal  ridicule  is  levelled  at  Dryden  when 
Bayes  informs  us  of  his  preparations  for  a  course  of  study 
by  a  course  of  medicine !  *  When  I  have  a  grand  design,' 
■ays  he,  *  I  ever  take  physic  and  let  blood ;  for  when  yoo 
would  have  pure  swiftness  of  thought,  and  fiery  flights  of 
laney,  you  must  have  a  care  of  the  pensive  part ;  m  fine, 
you  must  purge  the  belly !'  Such  was  really  the  practice 
of  the  Doet,  as  La  Motte,  who  was  a  physician,  informs 
us,  ana  in  his  medical  character  did  not  perceive  that  ridi- 
cule in  the  subject  which  the  wits  and  most  readers  un- 
questionably have  enjoyed.  The  wits  here  were  as  cruel 
a^inst  truth  as  against  Dryden ;  for  we  must  still  con- 
sider this  practice,  to  use  their  own  words,  as  *  an  excel- 
lent recipe  for  writing.'  Among  other  philosophers,  one 
of  the  most  famous  disputants  of  antimiitv,  Cameades, 
was  accustomed  to  take  copious  doses  or  white  hellebore, 
a  great  aperient,  as  a  preparation  to  refute  the  dogmas  of 
the  stoics.  Dryden's  practice  was  neither  whimsical  nor 
peculiar  to  the  poet ;  he  was  of  a  full  habit,  and,  no  doubt, 
bad  often  found  bv  experience  the  beneficial  effects  wtthunt 
being  aware  of  tile  cause,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the 
reciprocal  influence  uf  mind  and  body. 

This  s'nnple  fact  is,  indeed,  connected  vrith  one  of  the 

*  I  have  arraneed  many  facts,  connected  with  the  presrnt 
subject,  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  what  I  have  wriuen  on  *  The 
Vkerarr  Chsjracter'  in  the  third  edition,  1822. 


most  important  inquiries  in  the  history  of  hmb  :  the  bei 
which  regulate  the  mvbible  union  of  the  soul  witb  itic  Mj: 
in  a  word,  the  inscrutable  myblerv  of  our  beoif !— a  itcrel, 
but  an  undoubted  intercourse,  which  probably  tsost  enr 
elude  our  perceptions.  The  combanatiua  of  Detaf^iiio 
with  physics  has  only  been  productive  of  the  wildea'Uvy 
tales  among  philosophers :  with  one  party  the  soal  iNai 
to  pass  away  in  its  last  puff  of  air,  while  man  seesn  to  p»> 
risn  in  '  dust  to  dust ;'  tne  other  as  succestl'iiily  feu  rail 
our  bodies  altogether,  by  denying  the  existcBce  of  mi> 
ter.  We  are  not  certain  that  mind  and  matter  an  da> 
tinct  existences,  since  the  <»e  may  be  only  a  aodi&cana 
of  the  other ;  however  this  great  mystery  be  unputi, 
we  shall  find  with  Dr  Gregory,  in  his  lectures  '«a  tk 
duties  and  qualifications  ot  a  uhytician,'  that  U  (mm 
an  equiJl^  necessary  inquiry  in  the  sciences  of  sHrsimtf 
of  mediemet 

Whether  we  consider  the  vulgar  distinction  of  msd  wd 
body  as  an  union,  or  as  a  modified  existence,  no  pbiioi^ 
pher  denies  that  a  reciprocal  action  lakes  place  bei»Ma 
ical  cow"  •         ''-  • 


our  moral  and  physical  condition.  Of  thrae  sjmpaJiia, 
bke  manv  other  mysteries  of  nature,  the  cause  reatuu 
occult,  while  the  effects  are  obvious.  This  doie  yet  »• 
scrutable  association,  this  concealed  correspondesce  ol 
parts  seemingly  unconnected,  in  a  word,  tlus  recarooi 
influence  of  Ibe  mind  and  the  body,  has  long  fixed  the  ti* 
tention  of  medical  and  metaphysical  inquirers ;  tb«  est 
having  the  care  of  our  exterior  organization,  the  oiiicr  tltat 
of  the  interior.  Can  we  conceive  the  mysterious  sih^ 
tant  as  forming  a  part  of  its  own  habitation  7  The  ttoisi 
and  the  house  are  so  inseparable,  that  in  strikinf  it  m 
part  of  the  building,  you  inevitably  reach  the  dweiler.  it 
the  mind  is  disordered,  we  miay  often  look  {or  iti  wat  ■ 
some  corporeal  derangement.  Often  are  our  thouibu  d» 
turbed  by  a  strange  irritability,  which  we  do  not  eves  pre* 
tend  to  account  for.  This  state  of  the  bocfy,  calleti  UN 
JIdgeUt  is  a  disorder  to  which  the  ladies  are  panicokr^ 
liable.  A  physician  of  my  acquaintance  was  earactt* 
entreated  by  a  female  patient  to  give  a  name  to  iwr  » 
known  complaints ;  this  he  found  no  difficulty  (^dfs  as  be 
is  a  steady  asserter  of  the  materiality  of  our  native :  be 
declared  that  her  disorder  was  atmospherical.  It  «u  ^ 
disorder  of  her  frame  under  damp  weather,  whidi «» rf 
acting  on  her  mind ;  and  phyaicaJ  means,  by  operaiog  (• 
her  body,  might  be  applied  to  restore  her  to  her  b&^ 
lost  senses.  Our  imagination  is  highest  when  oar  stcaucb 
is  not  overloaded ;  in  spring  than  in  winter ;  in  »!«»» 
than  amidst  company  ;  and  in  an  obscured  lifht  ibu  ■ 
the  blaze  and  heat  of  the  noon.  In  all  these  cue*  ibe 
body  is  evidently  acted  on,  and  re-acts  on  the  nind.  Sone* 
times  our  dreams  present  us  with  images  of  our  mt)r>9- 
ness,  till  we  recdlect  that  the  seat  of  our  brain  najr  perha^ 
lie  in  our  stomach,  rather  than  on  the  pineal  glaiid  oilk*' 
cartes ;  and  that  the  roost  artificial  logic  to  make  ui  mk> 
what  reasonable,  may  be  swallowed  with  ' the  bloei>u>. 
Our  domestic  happiness  often  depends  on  the  state  a  ur 
biliary  and  digestive  organs,  and  the  little  disturbaDCriot 
conjugal  life  may  be  more  eflicaciously  cured  by  the  f^f* 
sician  than  by  the  moralist ;  for  a  sermon  misappbrJ  ^ 
never  act  so  directly  as  a  sharp  medicine.  The  Inivi 
Gaubius,  an  eminent  professor  of  medicine  at  Lcydea,  «h 
called  himself  *  professor  of  the  passions,'  gives  Um  a** 
of  a  lady  of  too  inflammable  a  constitotioa,  wbon  be: 
husband,  unknown  to  herself,  had  gradually  rednred  (o  a 
model  of  decorum  by  phlebotomy.  Her  complcxioB,  in- 
deed, lost  the  roses,  which  some,  perhaps, bad  too  «tiii» 
ly  admired  for  the  repose  of  her  conjugal  pbysiciaD. 

The  art  of  curing  moral  disorders  by  coporeal  bk'M' 
has  not  vet  been  brought  into  general  practice,  althoaeh  ^l 
is  probaole  that  some  quiet  Mges  of  medicine  oav«  b*m 
use  of  it  on  some  occasions.  The  Leyden  proleaor  *« 
have  just  alluded  to,  delivered  at  the  umveraity  adbccorw 
*  on  the  management  and  cure  of  the  disordtrn  ef  <^ 
mind  by  application  to  the  body.'  Descartes  cooJKf<^°i 
that  as  the  mind  seems  so  dependent  on  the  dinwntKi /* 
the  bodily  organs,  if  any  means  can  be  found  to  rf»^ 
men  wiser  and  more  incenious  than  they  hsve  beeokithc^ 
to,  such  a  method  might  be  sought  from  the  a«si»tin<* 
of  medidne.  The  science  of  morals  and  of  medxio* 
will  therefore  be  found  to  have  a  more  intimate  coimec'K>* 
than  has  been  suspected.  Plato  thought  that  a  sian  n^ 
have  natural  dispositions  towards  virtue  to  becone  v^ 
ous ;  that  it  cannot  be  educated— you  cannot  make  ■  bid 
man  a  gond  man ;  which  he  ascribes  to  the  evil  dispoeiuoi* 
of  the  botfyf  as  well  as  to  a  bad  education.. 
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llwre  am  unquestionaMy,  ooostilotiooBl  morel  (Usor* 
kn ;  Moe  eood  tempered  but  passionate  persons  hare 
ickaovlnieed,  that  thev  cannot  avoid  those  lemporarv 
fits  10  wbicn  they  are  liable,  and  which,  they  say,  they  al- 
viys  suffered  *  Grom  a  child.'  If  they  arise  from  too 
groit  a  lulness  of  blood,  is  it  not  cruel  to  opbraid  rather 
lliaa  to  care  them,  which  might  easil?  be  done  by  taking 
ftwtj  their  redundant  humours,  and  thus  quieting  the 
BMii  passionate  man  alive  ?  A  morel  patient,  who  ^lows 
his  briua  to  be  disordered  by  the  fiimes  of  liquor,  instead 
of  being  suffered  to  be  a  ridiculous  being,  might  hare 
ipoiM  prsscribed ;  for  in  laying  htm  asleep  as  soon  as 
MssiUe,  you  remove  the  cause  of  his  sudden  madness. 
There  arc  ctimes  for  which  men  are  hanged,  but  of  which 
ih<j  au|i)t  easily  have  been  cured  bv  physical  means. 
Peraons  out  of  their  senses  with  kwe,  by  throwing  them- 
selves  into  a  river,  and  being  dr^ged  out  nearly  lifeless, 
hare  recovered  their  senses,  and  lost  their  bewildering 
passion.  SidmierrioQ  was  discovered  to  be  a  cure  for  some 
mental  disorders,  by  altering  the  state  of  the  body,  as  Van 
HeliDoot  notices,'  *  was  uppily  practised  in  England.' 
With  the  circumstance  this  sages  of  cbenustry  alludes  to 

am  oDaequainted ;  but  this  extraordinary  prectice  was 
certainlj  known  to  the  Italians ;  for  in  one  of  the  tales  of 
Po^gio  we  find  a  mad  doctor  of  Milan,  who  was  celebrau 
d  for  coring  lunatics  and  demoniacs  in  a  certain  time.  His 
practice  cossislcd  in  placing  them  in  a  great  high  walled 
owft  yard,  in  tlie  midst  of  which  there  was  a  deep  well 
fiifi  of  water,  coid  as  ice.  When  a  demoniac  was  brought 
10  this  pbyadan,  he  had  the  patient  bound  to  a  pillar  in 
the  wdl,  till  the  water  ascended  to  the  knees,  or  higher, 
aai  even  to  the  neck,  as  he  deemed  their  malady  required, 
b  their  bodily  pain  they  appear  to  have  forgot  their  me- 
laiKhdj ;  thus  by  the  terrors  of  the  repetition  of  cold 
v^ter,  k  man  appeara  to  have  been  frightened  into  his 
■eases !  A  physician  has  informed  me  of  a  remarkable 
ease :  a  Udy  with  a  disordered  mind,  resolved  on  death, 
and  Bwalbwed  much  more  than  half  a  pint  of  laudanum ; 
she  dosed  her  curtains  in  the  evening,  took  a  farewell  of 
her  attendants,  and  flattered  herself  she  should  never 
awaken  from  her  sleep.  In  the  morning,  however,  not- 
wiihstanding  this  incredible  dose,  she  awoke  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  By  the  tMual  means  she  was  enabled  to  get 
rid  of  the  poison  she  had  so  largely  taken,  and  not  only 
leeorered  her  life,  bat  what  is  more  extraordinary,  her 
perfect  senses!  The  physician  conjectures  that  it  was 
the  influence  of  her  disordered  mind  over  her  bod^  which 
preTented  this  vast  quantity  of  laudanum  from  its  usual 
actiDD  bv  terminating  in  death. 

Moral  vices  or  infirmities,  which  originate  in  the  state 
of  ihe  body,  may  be  cinred  by  topical  applications.  Pre- 
cepts and  rthics  in  such  cases,  if  ihev  seem  to  produce  a 
taofoentary  cure,  have  only  moweo  the  weeds,  whose 
i^>ou  Be  in  the  soil.  It  is  only  by  changing  the  soil  it^lf 
that  we  can  eradicate  these  evils.  The  senses  are  five 
p<^cbes  for  the  physician  to  enter  into  the  mind,  to  keep 
it  in  repair.  By  altering  the  state  of  the  body,  we  are 
ci>angiag  that  of  the  mind,  whenever  the  defects  of  the 
■DQid  depead  on  those  of  the  orcanization.  The  mind,  or 
•oal,  however  distinct  its  being  from  the  body,  is  disturbed 
Of  excited,  independent  of  its  volition,  by  rhe  mechanical 
uBpdbes  of  the  body.  A  man  becomes  stupified  when 
■he  drciilaiion  of  the  blood  is  impeded  in  the  viscera  ,*  he 
*smnon  from  instinct  than  reflection ;  the  nervous  fibres 
ire  (00  relaxed  or  too  tense,  and  he  finds  a  difficulty  in 
iBo^nsi  them ;  if  you  heighten  his  sensations,  you  awaken 
Dew  ideas  in  this  stupid  Ming ;  and  as  we  cure  the  stupid 
Of  mereasmg  his  sensibility,  we  may  believe  that  a  more 
vimnoof  fancy  may  be  promised  to  those  who  possess 
"»,  when  The  mind  and  the  body  play  together  in  one 
MTOooious  accord.  Prescribe  the  bath,  frictions,  and  fo- 
BK^QiatioQs,  and  though  it  seems  a  round  about  way,  you 
P-i  at  the  brams  by  bis  feet.  A  literary  man,  from  long 
•edeofarv  habits,  could  not  overcome  his  fits  of  melan- 
cMr,  nil  his  physician  doubled  his  daily  quantity  of  wine ; 
>Ad  die  learned  Henry  Stephens,  afler  a  severe  ague,  had 
ntch  a  disgust  of  boMS,  tne  roost  beloved  objects  of  bis 
Jhoie  life,  that  the  very  thought  of  them  excited  terror 
^  1  considerable  time.  It  is  evident  that  the  state  of 
^  body  often  indicates  that  of  the  mind.  Insanity  itself 
^  resalts  from  some  disorder  in  the  human  machine. 

Whti  11  ibis  mind,  of  which  men  appear  so  vain  V  ex- 
'wirai  Fteehier.  *  If  considered  according  to  its  nature, 
'»  a  fire  which  sickness  and  an  accident  most  sensibly 
pttti  out  •,  it  is  a  delicate  temperament,  which  soon  grows 


disordered  ;  a  happy  conformation  of  organs,  which  wear 
out ;  a  combination  and  a  certain  motion  of  the  spirits 
which  exhaust  themselves ;  it  is  the  most  lively  and  the 
most  subtile  part  of  the  soul,  which  seems  to  grow  old 
with  the  body.' 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  some  have  attributed  such  niw 
tues  to  their  system  of  dieff  if  it  has  been  found  productive 
of  certain  effects  on  the  human  body.  Cornaro  perhaps 
imagined  more  than  he  experienced  ;  but  Apolluiiius  Ty- 
aneus,  when  he  had  the  credit  of  holding  an  intercourse 
with  the  devil,  by  his  presumed  gift  of  prophecy,  defended 
himself  from  the  accusation  of^ attributing  his  clear  and 
prescient  views  of  tbiuffs  to  the  light  aliments  he  lived  on, 
never  indulging  in  a  variety  of  food.  *  This  mode  of  lifa 
has  produced  such  a  perspicuity  in  my  ideas,  that  I  see  as 
in  a  glass  things  past  and  future.'  We  may,  therefore, 
aeree  with  Bayes,  that  *  for  a  sonnet  to  Amanda,  and  the 
like,  stewed  prunes  only'  might  be  sufficient ;  but  for  *  a 
grend  design/  nothing  loss  than  a  more  formal  and  formida* 

Camus,  a  French  physician,  who  combined  litereture 
with  science,  the  author  of  *  Abdeker,  or  the  Art  of  Cos- 
metics which  he  disco^red  in  exercise  and  temperance, 
produced  another  fanciful  work,  written  in  1753,  'La  Mode- 
cine  del'Esprit.'  Uisconjectural  cases  are  at  least  as  numo- 
rops  as  his  more  positive  facts ;  for  be  is  not  wanting  in  ima- 
gination. He  assures  us,  that  having  reflected  oa  the  physi- 
cal causes,  which,  by  differently  UKKlifying  the  body,  varied 
also,  the  dispositions  of  the  mind,  he  was  convinced  that  by 
employing  these  different  causes,  or  by  imitating  their  pow- 
en  by  art,  we  might  by  means  purely  mechanical  affect 
the  human  mind,  and  correct  the  infirmities  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  win.  He  considered  this  principle  only 
as  the  aurora  of  a  brighter  day.  The  great  difficulty  lu 
overcome  was  to  find  out  a  method  to  root  out  the  defects, 
or  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  in  tne  same  manner  as  phy- 
sicians cure  a  fluxion  from  the  lungs,  a  dysentery,  a  dropsy 
and  all  other  infirmities,  which  seem  only  to  attack  tho 
body.  This  indeed,  he  says,  is  enlarging  the  domain  ot 
medicine,  by  showing  how  the  functions  of  tho  inti^llect  and  i 
the  springs  of  volition  are  mechanical.  The  movements 
and  passions  of  the  soul,  formerly  restricted  to  abstract 
reasonings,  are  by  this  system  reduced  to  simple  ideas. 
Insisting  that  material  causes  force  the  soul  and  body  to 
act  together,  the  defects  of  the  intellectual  operations  de- 
pend on  those  of  the  oraanixation,  which  may  be  altered 
or  destroyed  by  physical  causes ;  and  he  pruperiy  adds, 
that  we  are  to  consider  that  the  soul  is  material,  while  ex* 
isting  in  matter,  because  it  is  operated  on  by  matter.  Such 
is  the  theory  of  <  La  MeHecino  de  I'Esprit,^  which,  though 
physicians  will  never  quote,  may  perhaps  contain  soma 
facts  worth  their  attention. 

Camus's  two  tittle  volumes  seem  to  have  been  preceded 
by  a  medical  discourse  delivered  in  the  academy  of  Dijon 
in  1748,  where  the  moralist  compares  the  infirmities  and 
vices  of  the  mind  to  parallel  diseases  of  the  body.  We  may 
safely  consider  some  infirmities  and  passions  of  the  mind 
as  diseases,  and  could  they  be  treated  as  we  do  the  bodi- 
ly ones,  to  which  they  bear  an  affinity,  this  would  be  the 
great  triumph  of*  morels  and  medicine.'  The  passion  of 
avarice  resembles  the  thirst  of  dropsical  patients ;  that  of 
envy  is  a  slow-wasting  fever ;  love  is  often  frenxy,  and 
capricious  and  sudden  restlessness,  epileptic  fits.  There 
are  moral  disorders  which  at  times  spread  like  epidern- 
cal  maladies  through  towns  and  countries,  and  even  nalion&k 
There  are  hereditary  vices  and  infirmities  transmitted  from 
the  parent's  mind  as  there  are  unquestionably  such  disea- 
ses df  the  body :  the  son  of  a  father  of  a  hot  and  irritable 
temperament  inherits  the  same  quickness  and  warmth  ;  a 
daughter  is  oden  a  counterpart  of  her  mother.  Morality, 
could  it  be  treated  medicinally,  would  require  its  prescrip- 
tions, as  all  diseases  have  their  specific  remedies  ;  the  great 
secret  is  perhsps  discovered  by  Camus^—thal  of  operating 
on  the  mind  hy  means  of  the  hgdy 

A  recent  writer  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  these  cu- 
rious analogies.  Mr.  Haslam,  in  his  work  on  'Sound 
Mind,'  says,  p.  90,  *  There  seems  to  be  a  considerable 
similarity  between  the  morbid  slate  of  the  instruments  of 
voluntary  motion  (that  is  the  body,)  and  certain  affections 
of  the  mental  powera,  that  is,  the  mind.  Thus,  parahfme 
has  its  counterpart  in  ^  dqfecta  of  recollection^  whern  the 
utmost  endeavour  to  remember  is  inoft'ectuaily  exerted. 
Tremor  may  be  compared  with  tMapahility  of  fixing  the 
attention^  and  this  involuntary  slate  of  muscles  ordinarily  i 
subjected  to  the  will,  also  finds  a  parallel  where  the  mind^  LL 
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loaefl  iu  influence  in  the  train  of  thought,  and  becomes 
•ubject  to  spontaneous  intrusions ;  as  may  be  ezempii- 
fiecl  in  reumes,  dreaming ^  and  some  species  of  madness.' 

Thus  one  philosopher  discovers  the  analcwies  of  the 
mind  with  the  body,  and  another  of  the  b6dy  wiu  the  mind. 
Can  we  now  hesitate  to  believe  thatauch  analogies  exist— 
and  advancing  one  step  farther,  trace  in  this  reciprocal  in- 
fluence that  a  part  of  the  soul  is  the  body,  as  the  body 
becomes  a  part  of  the  soul?  The  most  important  truth 
remains  undivulged,  and  ever  will  in  this  mental  pharma* 
cy ;  but  none  is  more  clear  than  that  which  led  to  the  view 
of  this  subject,  that  in  this  mutual  intercourse  of  body  and 
mind  the  superior  is  often  governed  by  the  inferior ;  other* 
think  the  mind  is  more  wilfully  outrageous  than  the  body. 
Plutarch,  in  his  essays,  has  a  familiar  illustration,  which 
be  borrows  from  some  philoeophor  more  ancient  than  him^ 
self:  *  Should  the  Body  sue  the  Mind  before  a  court  of 
judicature  for  damages,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Mind 
would  prove  to  have  oeen  a  ruinous  tenant  to  it*  landlord.' 
The  sage  of  Cheronea  did  not  foresee  the  hint  of  Des- 
cartes and  the  discovery  of  Camus,  that  by  medicine  we 
may  alleviate  or  remove  the  diseases  of  the  mind ;  a  prac- 
tice which  indeed  has  not  yet  been  pursued  by  physicians, 
though  the  moralists  have  been  often  struck  by  the  dose 
analogies  of  the  Mind  with  the  Body !  A  work  by  the 
learned  Dom  Pemetty,  JLa  oonnoitiance  de  Pkomme  moral 
far  edle  de  Phomme  pkyaiquef  we  are  told  is  more  fortunate 
in  its  title  than  its  execution ;  probably  it  is  one  of  the 
many  attempts  todevelop  this  imperfect  and  obscured  truth, 
which  hereu\er  may  become  more  obvious  and  be  univer- 
sally comprehended. 

FSALM-niraivo. 
The  history  of  Psalm  singing  is  a  portion  of  the  history 
ol  the  reformation ;  of  that  great  religious  revolution  whicn 
separated  for  ever,  into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  great 
establishment  of  Christianity.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
remarked,  that  Psalm  singing,  or  metrical  Psalms,  deee- 
noraied  into  those  scandalous  compositions  which,  under 
the  abused  title  of  hymna,  are  now  used  by  some  secu."^ 
These  are  evidently  the  last  disorders  of  that  system  of 
Psalm  singing  which  made  some  religious  persons  early 
oppose  its  practice.  Even  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  our 
first  Psalm  enditors,  says  honest  Fuller,  *  found  their  work 
afterwards  met  with  some  frowns  in  the  faces  of  great 
clergymen.'  To  this  day  these  opinions  are  not  adjusted. 
Archbishop  Seeker  observes,  *  that  though  the  first  chris- 
tians (from  this  uassage  in  James  v.  IS,  **  Is  any  merry? 
let  him  sing  Psalms !")  made  singing  a  constant  part  of 
their  worship,  and  the  whole  congregation  joined  in  it ;  yet 
afterwards  tne  singers  by  profession,  who  had  been  pni" 
dently  appointed  to  lead  <ma  direct  them  by  degrees  tuurped 
the  whole  performance.  But  at  the  Reu>rmaiion  the  peo- 
ple were  reftored  to  their  bights  !'  This  revolutionary 
style  is  singular :  one  might  infer  by  the  expression  of  tM 
people  being  re^ored  to  their  right$t  that  a  mixed  assembly 
roaring  out  confused  tunes,  nasal,  guttural,  and  sibilar^, 
was  a  more  orderly  government  of  Psalmody  than  when 
the  executive  power  was  consigned  to  the  voices  of  those 
whom  the  archbishop  had  justly  described  as  having  been 
first  prudently  appmnted  to  lead  and  eUrect  them  ;  and  who, 


cessarily  end  in  clatter  and  chaos  If 

Thomas  Warton,  however,  regards  the  metrical  Psalms 
of  Stemhold  as  a  puritanic  invention,  and  asserts,  that 
notwithstanding  it  is  said  in  their  title  page  that,  thoj»  are 
*  set  forth  and  allowed  to  be  sung  in  all  churches,'  they  were 
never  admitted  by  lawful  authority.  They  were  first  intro- 
duced by  tlie  Puritans,  and  afterwards  continued  by  con- 
nivance. As  a  true  poetical  antiquary,  Thomas  Warton 
condemns  any  modemitation  of  the  venerable  text  of  the 
old  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  which,  by  changing  obsolete 
for  familiar  words,  destroys  the  texture  of  the  original 

e  It  would  be  polluting  these  pages  with  ribaldry,  obscenity, 
and  blasphemy,  were  I  to  give  specimens  of  some  hymns  of  the 
lloravians  and  the  Methodists,  and  some  of  the  still  lower 
sects. 

f  Mr  Hamper,  of  Birmingham,  has  obligingly  supplied  me 
with  a  rare  tract,  entitled  *  Singing  ofPsalmes,  vindicated  from 
the  charge  ofNoveity,*  in  snswer  to  Dr  Ruwell,  Mr.  Marlow, 
IbC,  109S.  It  furnishes  numeioiM  authorities  to  show  that  it  was 
fracilsefl  by  the  primkive  Christiana  on  almost  every  occasion. 
shall  shortly  quote  a  remarksble  passage. 


style ;  and  nmny  ttansas,  already  coo  naked  and  weak| 
like  a  plain  old  uoihic  edifice  stripped  of  its  few  signaiurM 
of  antiquity , have  lost  that  little  and  almoet  only  strength  aad 
support  which  they  derived  frona  ancient  phraaes.  '  SacA 
alterations,  even  if  executed  with  prudence  and  jodgaeat, 
only  conupt  what  they  endeavour  to  explain ;  and  eihfkit, 
a  motly  performance,  belonging  to  no  cnaracter  of  wriuag, 
and  which  contain  more  impronrieiies  than  those  whidi 
it  professes  to  remove.  This  forcible  criticifln  is  wonhy 
of  our  poetical  antiquary ;  the  aanoe  feeling  was  expcn^ 
enced  oy  Pasquier,  when  Marotf  io  hia  Kefaeeimenh  of 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  left  some  of  the  obeoJete  phrtses, 
while  he  got  rid  of  olhere;  eetie  bigarrttrt  de  lamgagtneog 
et  imodeme,waa  with  him  wriung  no  langu^e  at  ail.  The 
same  circumstance  occurred  abroad  wlMn  they  reserved  to 
retouch  and  modernise  the  old  French  metrical  venioD  cf 
the  Psalms,  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  It  produced  iks 
same  controversy  and  the  same  dimatiafaction.  The  cburd 
of  Geneva  adopted  an  imprwMd  Teraion,bui  the  charm  of  the 
oki  one  was  wanting. 

To  trace  the  histoij  of  modem  metrical  Psalmody,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  Bayle,  who,  aa  a  mere  literaij  hi»> 
torian,  has  accidentally  preserved  it.  The  laventor  was 
a  celebrated  French  poet ;  and  the  invention,  though  wyw 
haps  in  its  very  origin  inclining  towards  the  abuse  to  w&di 
it  was  afterwards  carried,  was  unexpectedly  adopted  by 
the  austere  Calvin,  and  introduced  into  the  Greoeva  dtio- 
piine.  It  is  indeed  strange,  that  while  he  was  stripping 
religion  not  merely  of  its  pageantry,  but  even  of  its  decent 
ceremonies,  that  this  levelliiig  reformer  should  have  lotro- 
duced  this  tast^  for  »ngmg  Psalms  in  oppesiiioo  toreading 
Psalms.  *  On  a  parallel  principle,'  says  Thomas  Waitm, 
*  and  if  any  artihcisi  aids  to  devotion  were  to  be  allowed, 
he  might  at  least  have  retained  the  use  of  pictures  io  the 
church.'  But  it  was  decreed  that  statues  should  be  muti- 
lated of*  their  fair  proportions,'and  painted  glass  be  dssbed 
into  pieces  while  the  congregation  were  to  sing !  Csirin 
sought  for  proselytes  among  *  the  rabble  of  a  rmhhc^  wlw 
can  have  no  relisn  for  the  more  elegant  externals.'  Bot  to 
have  made  men  sing  in  concert,  in  the  streets,  or  at  their 
work,  and  merry  or  sad,  on  all  occasioiks  to  tidds  the  etr 
with  rhymes  and  touch  the  heart  with  emotion,  wu  be* 
traying  no  deficient  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

It  seems,  however  that  this  project  was  adopted  acci- 
dentally, and  was  certainly  promoted  bv  the  fine  nataral 
genius  of  Clement  Marot,  the  favoured  bard  of  Frsncii 
le  First,  that  *  Prince  of  Poets,  and  that  Poet  of  Pnncet,' 
as  he  was  quaintly  but  expreasivelj  dignified  by  his  cos- 
temporaries.    Marot  is  sUll  an  inimiuble  and  tnie  poet, 
for  he  has  written  in  a  manner  of  his  own  with  such  mark- 
ed felicity,  that  he  has  left  his  name  to  a  style  offnetrj 
called  Maritoque,    The  original  L.a  Fontaine  is  his  imiis- 
tor.    Marot  delighted  in  the  verv  forms  of  poetry,  as  well 
as  iu  subjects  and  its  manner.    His  life,  indeed,  took  store 
shapes,  and  indulged  in  more  poetical  licenses,  ihan  errs 
his  poetry:  licenuous  in  morals;  often  in  prison,  or st 
court,  or  m  the  army,  or  a  fugitive,  he  has  left  in  his  dd> 
merous  little  poems  many  a  curious  record  of  his  vsri^t' 
ed  existence.    He  was  indeed  very  far  from  being  devout, 
when  his  friend  the  learned  Vatable,  the  Hebrew  profesf- 
or,  probably  to  reclaim  a  perpetual  sinner  from  p>^^ 
rhymes,  as  Marot  was  suspected  of  heresy,  confession  snd 
meagre  days  being  bis  abhorence !  suggested  the  new  nrth 
ject  of  translating  tlie  Psalms  mto  lYeneh  verm,  sitd  m 
doubt  assisted  the  bard ;  for  they  are  said  to,  *triduin  ea 
rithine  Fran^ais  selon  la  verity  Hebraique.'    The  ^^"^ 
Theodore  Beza  was  also  his  friend  and  prompter,  sad 
afterwards  his  continuator.     Marot  pubhshed  fiftr-tve 
Psalms,  written  in  a  variety  of  measures,  with  ^•?"* 
style  he  had  done  his  ballads  and  rondeaux.    He  dedietU 
cd  to  the  king  of  France,  comparing  him  with  the  royal 
Hebrew,  and  with  a  French  compliment ! 

Dieu  le  donne  aux  peuples  Hebrakfoes 
Dieu  te  devoit,  ce  penss-je,  aux  OalUqucs. 

He  insinuates  that  in  his  version  he  had  received  aM^ 


— -par  lea  divlns  esprlls 
Qui  oni  sous  coy  Hebrieu  Isngage  apris, 
Nous  sont  jea6s  les  Pseauroes  en  lumiera 
Clairs,  et  au  sons  de  la  forme  premiers.' 

This  royal  dedication  is  more  solemn  tha  nsinf;  7«| 
Marot,  who  was  never  grave  but  in  prison,  aoos  reowcri* 
Irom  this  dedication  to  the  king  lor  on  turning  tbs  leal  e« 
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fad  aoocher,  *  Auz  Dunes  de  France  !*  Wartoo  sa^s  of 
Maroii  that  *  He  aeema  anzioua  to  deprecate  the  raillery 
whieb  the  new  lone  ofhU  versification  wai  likely  to  incur. 
and  i«  embarraaaed  to  find  an  apology  for  turning  saint. 
9k  eodiarraasments  however)  terminate  in  a  highly  poeti- 
cal faocv.  When  will  the  golden  age  be  restored,  «z. 
cJaims  tfus  lady's  Paaimists, 

'  Qqaod  n'anrons  plus  de  coars  ne  Hen 

Leschansons  de  ce  peiitDieu 

A  qui  les  peinires  foni  des  aisles  ? 

0  Totts  daines  et  demoiselles 

gue  Dien  fait  pour  escre  soo  temple 

£t  (kiira,  sous  mauTsis  exemple 

Retendr  ec  chambres  et  sales, 

De  chansons  mondalnes  ou  sales,*  kc 
Knowiog,  continues  the  poet,  th^t  songs  that  are  silent 
■boat  lore  can  never  please  you,  here  are  some  composed 
by  lore  itself;  all  hero  is  love,  but  more  than  mortal !  Sing 
these  at  all  limes, 

El  les  convertir  et  muer 

Fsiiant  roe  lev  res  remuer, 

Et  vos  doigts  sur  les  espioettes 

Poor  dire  saintee  chansoncttes. 
Marol  then  breaks  forth  with  that  eotboaiasm,  which  per 
baps  at  first  conveyed  to  the  sullen  fancy  of  the  austere 
Cairin  the  project  he  so  successfully  adopted,  and,  whose 
infloenee  Ve  are  still  witnessing. 

0  bien  heureuz  qui  voir  pourra 

Fleurir  le  temps,  que  J^on  orra 

Le  laboureur  k  sa  cbamie 

Le  charretier  parmy  la  rue, 

Et  I'artisan-en  sa  boutique 

Aveoqaes  un  Pscaume  ou  cantlqne, 

En  snn  labeur  se  sou  lager ; 

Heureux  qui  orra  le  bcrger 

El  la  ben^re  en  boia  eMans 

Faire  que  rochers  et  esiangs 

Apres  eox  chanteni  la  hauteur 

Da  lahK  nom  de  leurs  Createur 
Commeocez,  dames,  commences 

Le  itocle  dor6  !  avancez ! 

En  chantam  d*un  coeiv  debonnalre. 

Dedans  ce  saint  cancionnaire. 

Thrke  happT  they,  who  roav  behold. 
And  listen,  m  tnat  age  of  gold ! 
As  by  the  pluuirh  the  labourer  strays. 
And  carman  mid  the  public  wavs, 
And  tradesmen  In  his  shop  shall  swell 
Their  voice  In  Tsalm  or  Caniicis, 
Singing  to  solace  toil ;  again, 
Frum  woods  shall  come  a  sweeter  strafai ! 
Shepherd  and  shepherdess  shall  vie 
In  many  a  tender  Psalmody  ; 
And  the  Creator's  nsme  prolong 
As  rock  and  stream  return  their  song ! 

Begin  then,  ladies  fair!  begin 
The  age  renew*d  that  knows  no  sin .' 
And  with  light  heart,  thai  wants  no  wing, 
Sing !  from  this  holy  6ong>book,  sing  I* 

This  *boly  song-book'  for  the  harpsichord  or  the  voice 
was  a  gay  novelty,  and  no  book  was  ever  more  eagerly 
receiTttl  by  all  classes  than  Maroi's  *  Psalms.'  In  the 
femmr  of  that  day,  they  sold  faster  than  the  printers  could 
take  them  off  their  presses ;  but  as  thej  were  understood 
tobeaoags,  and  yet  were  not  accompanied  by  music,  every 
ooe  Kt  them  to  favouriie  tunes,  commonly  those  of  popular 
bailads.  Each  of  the  royal  family,  and  every  nobleman, 
chose  a  psalm  or  a  sooi?,  which  expressed  his  own  personal 
leelinpi,  adapted  to  his  own  tune.  The  Dauphm,  afier- 
wards  Henrr  TI,  a  great  hunter,  when  he  went  to  the  chase 
vas  immtAhui  qu*on  tnt  U  cerf  bntyre.  *  Like  as  the 
hart  desirfrth  the  waier-bronks.'  There  is  a  curious  por- 
trait oT  the  mistress  of  Henry,  the  famous  Diane  de 
Poictiers,  recently  pnJished,  on  which  is  inscribed  this 
■nr  ^(Ae  Paalm,  On  a  portrait  which  exhibits  Diane  in 
an  anitode  rather  unsuitable  to  so  solemn  an  application, 
•0  reaion  could  be  found  to  account  for  this  discordance : 
pnhapa  the  painter,  or  the  lady  herseH^  chose  to  adcypt  the 
laroartte  Psalm  of  her  royal  lover,  proudly  to  designate 

*In  ihe  eurwQstrart  already  referred  u>,  the  following  quo> 
Mm  is  remarkable ;  the  scene  the  Ancy  of  Maroc  pictured  to 
Uq  had  anciently  occurred.  St  Jerome  In  his  seventeenth 
Epifltle  (0  BAarcellus  thus  describes  It :  Mn  christian  villages 
wle  elic  is  to  be  heard  but  Psalms ;  for  which  way  soever  you 
Ism  ^onrwIC  ekher  yon  have  the  Ploughman  at  his  ploutrh 
Atslie  Hallelujahs,  the  weary  Brewer  refreshina  himself  wfth 
att^Qi.  or  the  Yins-dresser  chantmg  forth  somewhat  of  Da- 


the  object  of  her  love,  beaides  ita  double  alluaion  to  h«f 
name.  Diane,  however,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  mutual 
attachment,  took  Bujhnd  de  wut  pmSie,  or  *  From  tlM 
depth  of  my  heart.'    The  dueen'a  ikvourite  was,  ^ 

iVe  vueilUa  pa$,  o  tin^ 

Mt  rtfrendrt  snisn  trs 
that  ifl,  ( Rebuke  me  not  in  thy  indignation,'  which  she 
■ung  to  a  fashionable  jig.  Antony,  king  of  Navarre,  simg 
EMvenge  may  prens  la  ^MrcUe,  or,  *  Stand  up,  O  Lord,  to 
revenge  my  quarrel,'  to  the  air  of  a  dance  of  Poitou.^— 
We  may  conceive  the  ardour  with  which  thia  noveltv  was 
received,  for  Prancia  aent  to  Charles  the  Fifth  Marot's 
collection,  who  both  by  promises  and  presents  encouraged 
the  French  baid  to  proceed  with  hia  version,  and  entreat- 
ing Marol  to  send  him  as  soon  as  possible  Co9[fitcmim 
Domino  qumdam  Aoims,  because  it  was  his  favourite 
Psalm.  And  the  Spanish  as  well  aa  French  composera 
haatened  to  set  the  Psalms  of  Marot  to  music.  The 
fashion  lasted,  for  Henry  the  Second  set  one  to  an  air  of 
his  own  composing.  Catharine  de.  Medicis  had  hor 
Psalm,  and  it  seems  that  every  one  at  court  adopted  some 
particular  Paalm  for  themselves,  which  they  often  played 
on  lutes  and  guitars,  &c.  Singing  Psalms  in  verse  was 
then  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  happiness  of  social 
life. 

The  universal  reception  of  Marot's  Psalms  induced 
Theodore  Bexa  to  conclude  the  collection,  and  ten  thou- 
sand copies  were  immediately  dispersed.  But  these  had 
the  advanta|(e  of  being  set  to  music,  for  we  are  told,  they 
were  *  admirably  fitted  to  the  violin  and  other  musical  in- 
strumenU.'  And  who  was  the  man  who  had  thus  adroitly 
taken  hold  of  the  public  xfeeling  to  give  it  this  strong  di- 
rection 1  It  was  the  solitary  Thaumaturgus,  the  ascetic 
Calvm,  who,  from  the  depth  of  his  closet  at  Geneva,  had 
engaged  the  finest  musical  compMsers,  who  were  no  doubt 
warmed  bv  the  seal  of  propagating  his  faith,  to  form  these 
simple  and  beautiful  airs  to  assist  the  Psalm  singers.  A*t 
first  this  was  not  discovered,  and  Catholics  as  well  as  Hi»- 
genots,  were  solacing  themselves  on  all  occasions  with  thia 
new  music.  But  when  Calvin  appointed  these  Psalms, 
aa  Mt  to  music,  to  be  sung  at  his  meetings,  and  Marot's 
formed  an  appendix  to  the  Catechism  of  Geneva,  this  put 
an  end  to  all  Psalin  singing  for  the  poor  Catholics!  Ma- 
rot himself  was  forced  to  ny  to  Geneva  from  the  |plmina- 
tions  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  Psalm  singing  became  an  open 
declaration  of  what  the  French  called « Lutheranism,'  when 
it  became  with  the  reformed  a  regular  part  of  their  religious 
discipline.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  lovely  patroness  of  the  *  holy  song  book,'  Di- 
ana de  Poictiers,  who  at  first  was  a  Psalm  smger  and  an 
heretical  reader  of  the  Bible,  to  discountenance  this  new 
fashion.  He  began  by  finding  fault  with  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  revived  the  qmatory  elegancies  of  Horace :  at 
that  moment  even  the  readmg  of  the  Bible  was  symptom- 
aik  of  Lutheranism ;  Diana,  who  had  given  way  to  these 
novelties,  would  have  a  French  Bible,  because  tne  oueen, 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  had  one,  and  the  Cardinal  finding 
a  bible  on  her  table,  unmediately  crossed  himself,  beat  his 
breast,  and  otherwise  so  well  acted  his  part,  that, '  having 
thrown  the  Bible  down  and  condemned  it,  he  remonstrated 
with  the  fair  penitent,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  reading  not 
adapted  for  her  sex,  containing  dangerous  matters ;  if  she 
was  uneasy  in  her  mind  she  should  hear  two  masses  in- 
stead of  one,  and  rest  content  with  her  Patemostera  and 
her  Primer,  which  were  not  only  devotional  hot  ornamen- 
ted with  a  variety  of  elegant  forms  from  tho  most  exquisite 
pencils  of  France.'  Such  is  the  story  drawn  fi-om  a  cu- 
rious letter,  written  by  a  Hugenot,  and  a  former  friend  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  by  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  rifformed  religion  was  making  considerable  progreas  in 
the  French  court,— had  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrame  not  in- 
terfered by  persuading  the  mistress,  and  she  the  king,  and 
the  king  his  queen,  at  once  to  give  up  P»alm  singing  and 
readinc  the  Bible!  *        r  a   » 

*  This  infectious  frenxy  of  Psalm-tinging,'  as  Wartoa 
describes  it,  under  the  Calvinisiie  preachers  had  rapidly 
propagated  itself  through  Germany  as  well  as  France. 
It  was  admirably  calculated  to  kindle  the  flame  of  Fan*- 
ticism,  and  frequently  served  as  the  trumpet  to  rebellioo. 
These  energetic  hymns  of  Geneva  excited  and  supported 

•  As  Watton  has  partly  drawn  from  the  same  source,  I  have 
adopted  his  own  words  whenever  I  could.  It  Is  not  easy  to 
write  after  Thomas  Wanon  whenever  he  is  pleaasd  with  hia 
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a  ramt^  of  popular  inttructioiis  in  the  most  floarishlng 
cities  of  the  Liow  Countries,  and  what  our  poetica]  anti- 
iiuary  could  never  forgire/  *  fomented  the  Uiry  which  de- 


faced many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  venerable  churches 
of  Flanders.* 

At  length  it  reached  our  island  at  that  critical 
when  it  had  first  embraced  the  Reformation  ;  and  here  its 
domestic  history  was  parallel  with  its  foreign,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  splendour  of  its  success.  Siemhold,  an 
enthusiast  fcr  the  reformation,  was  much  offended,  says 
Wariou,  at  the  lascirious  ballads  which  prevailed  among 
the  courtiers,  and  with  a  laudable  design  to  check  these 
indecencies,  he  undertook  to  be  our  Marot— ^without  bis 
genius ;  *  thinking  thereby,*  says  our  cynical  literary  his- 
torian, Antony  Wood,  *  that  the  courtiers  wouM  sine  tliem 
instead  of  their  sonnets  but  did  tudf  only  some  few  ex- 
cepted.* They  were  practised  by  the  puritans  in  the  rei^ 
of  Elizabeth ;  for  SluJtespeare  notices  the  puritan  of  his 
day  'singing Psalms  to  hornpipes,'*  and  more particulariy 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  on  the  same  plan  of 
accommudating  them  to  popular  tunes  and  jigs,  which  one 
of  them  said  *  were  too  good  for  tlie  devil.  Psalms  were 
BOW  sung  at  l^ord  Mayors'  dinners  and  city  feasts ;  sol- 
diers sang  them  on  their  march  and  at  parade  ;  a  few 
houses  which  bad  windows  fronting  the  streets,  but  had 
their  evening  psalms ;  for  a  story  has  come  down  lo  us,  to 
record  that  the  hypocritical  brotherhood  did.  not  always 
care  to  sing  imless  they  were  heard ! 

OV  TBS  RIPICULOUS  TITLKS  ASSUMED  BT  THE  XTALIAIT 
ACADEMIES. 

The  Italians  are  a  fanciful  people,  who  have  often  mix- 
ed a  grain  or  two  of  pleasantry  aiid  even  folly  with  their 
wisdom.  This  fanciful  character  betrays  itself  in  their 
architecture,  in  their  poetry,  in  their  extemporary  comedy, 
and  their  Imprmjuatori ;  but  an  instance  not  vet  accounted 
'for  of  this  national  levity,  appears  in  those  denominations 
'  of  exquisite  absurdity  given  by  themselves  to  their  Acade- 
mies !  I  have  in  vain  inquired  for  any  assignable  reason 
why  the  most  ingenious  men,  and  grave  and  illustrious  per- 
sonages, cardinals  and  princes,  as  well  as  poets,  scholars, 
and  ariists,  in  every  literary  ciiy,  should  voluntarily  chocwe 
to  bnrlefque  themselves  and  their  serious  occupations,  by 
affecting  mysterious  or  ludicrous  tides,  as  if  it  were  carni- 
val lime,  and  they  had  to  support  masauerade  characters, 
and  accepting  such  tides  as  we  find  in  the  cant  style  of  our 
own  vulgar  clubs,  the  Society  of  *  Odd  Felk>w's,'  and  of 
*  Eccentrics ."  A  principle  so  whimsical  but  systematic, 
must  surely  have  originated  in  some  circumstance  not 
hitherto  detected. 

A  literary  friend,  recently  in  an  Italian  city,  exhausted  by 
the  tiroeeOt  entered  a  house  whose  open  door  and  circular 
seals  appeared  to  offer  to  passengers  a  refref^hine  aorbetto; 
he  discovered,  however,  that  he  had  i;ot  into  *  the  Acade- 
my of  the  Cameleons,'  where  they  met  to  delight  their 
brothers,  and  anv  *  spirito  genlil*  they  could  nail  to  a  reci- 
tation. An  invitation  to*  join  the  academicians  alarmed 
him,  for  with  some  impatient  prejudices  against  these 
litdo  creatures,  vocal  with  prass  e  rime,  and  usually  with 
odes  and  sonnets  beir^ed  for,  or  purloined  fi>r  the  occasion, 
ho  waived  all  further  curiosity  and  courtesy,  and  has  return- 
ed  hwne  without  any  information  how  these  *  Cameleons* 
looked,  wt'')n  changing  their  colours  in  an  '  oecaHemia. 

Such  literary  institutions,  prevalent  in  Italy,  are  the 
spurious  remains  of  those  numerous  academies  which  ri- 
multaneously  started  up  in  that  country  about  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  a«8umed  the  most  ridiculous  denominap 
tions,  and  apreat  number  is  repislered  by  Buadrio  antlTira- 
boschi.  Whatever  was  their  design,  one  cannot  fairly 
reproach  them,  an  Mencken,  in  his  *  Charlatanaria  Erudi- 
tonim,*  seems  to  have  thousht,  for  pompous  quackery; 
neither  can  we  aiiribute  to  their  modesty  their  choice  of 
aeiisriess  tides,  for  to  have  degraded  their  own  exalted 
pumuiis  wa<  but  follv!  Liierary  history  aflbrds  no 
paralie.  fo  thin  national  absurdity  of  the  refined  Italians. 

♦  My  friend.  Mr  Donrc,  imsRtneo,  that  this  nlludes  to  a 
emnmon  pmctiro  s»t  'hwi  nme  nmon?  the  Puritntif;  ofbiirlestqulnie 
the  plain  chnnt  of  di*  Papi«w,  by  a<l.»]Xing  vnlear  nrnl  huUcfUf 
m^vnc  in  Twalm^  snri  pl<»imronip«(«.uif»n<».  IlhiM.  of  Sbak^-ppare, 
I  SM.  Mr  Dowre  does  not  recollect  hw  authfirity.  My  lilea 
diflVra.  Mny  wr  not  ronjeriuro  tli.ii  il»p  intontion  wns  the  snine 
which  Imlured  Rirrnhojil  lo  vewify  the  PiHiIm«,  to  be  nun^  in- 
llffldof  Issciv'ous  hnl1.n1««:  nnd  tbo  mo<«i  popular  tune^  came 
aftervsnis  to  be  ndnntt-l.  ihnt  the  mincer  mifflii  practice  his 
bvourius  one,  as  we  find  it  occurred  in  France 


Who  couM  have  suspected  that  the  most  emioeni  FrMm 
and  men  of  genius,  were  associates  of  the  (htsis.ih*  /k« 
(osfirt,  the   Inaenjutk  ?     Why  should  Genoa  b-asi  uT  hrr 

*  Sleepy,'  Viterbo  of  her  *  Obstmatet,'  Sienna  of  be r  !«. 
sipids,'  her  *  Blockheads,'  and  her  *  Thuoderslrtirk :'  ai^ 
Naoles  of  her  *  Furioso ;  while  Macrraia  eialw  m  fc^ 

*  Madmen  chained  T    Both  Quadrio  and  TiraboKiii  cis* 
not  deny  that  these  fantasiicai  titles  have  occanaiKd  ttie* 
Italian  academies  te  appear  very  ridiculous  toihedfr— 
Uad  ;  but  these  v^uabie  bi8t<Nrtaos  are  no  phl(aMif>^l  tl   I 
thinkers.  They  apologize  for  this  bad  taste,  by  dr«TiU|   | 
the  ardour  which  was  kindled  throughout  Italy  at  tite  tn. 
toration  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  «o  that  ever?  oec,  ltd 
oven  every  man  of  genius,  were  eager  to  enroll  tbeir  masf 
in  these  academies,  and  prided  themselves  in  beani^  iknr  i 
emblems,  that  is,  the  distinctive  arms  each  acadeoi?  ktd  | 
chosen.    But  why  did  they  mystify  themselves  ? 

Folly,  once  become  national,  is  a  vigorous  plani,  mxjii 
sheds  abundant  seed.  The  consequence  of  havioj:  ilo^^u 
ed  ridiculous  titles  for  these  academies,  sugeesied  to  ibm 
many  other  characteristic  fopperies.  At  Florence  rvrn  Uoi  I 
ther  of  the  *Umidi'  assumed  the  name  of  something  aqnsc, 
or  any  quality  pertaining  to  humidity.  One  was  c«i!rii  Mk 
Frozen,*  another  'the  Damp ;'  one  was  '  ih«  Pa?.' 
another  *  the  Swan ;'  and  Grazzini,  the  ceiebraied  iionr). 
ist,  is  known  better  by  the  cognomen  of  La  Loko,  '  im  i 
Roach,'  bj  which  he  whimsicairv  designates  binself «»«{  I 
the  *Humids.'  I  find  among  the  InacfiMft',  one  maaof  lcv> 
ing  taking  the  name  of  Stordito  /nsenaofs,  another  Tmebnv 
■o  /nsensoto.  The  famous  Florentine  academy  cfLaCna 
amidst  theirgrave  labours  to  sifl  and  purify  toeir  faufoaft, 
threw  themselves  headlong  into  this  vortex  of  felly.  Tb^sr 
title,  the  academy  of  *  Bran,'  was  a  coocek  to  indicste  iki 
art  of  sifting ;  but  it  required  an  Italian  prodigahty  ofcasni 
to  have  induced  these  grave  scbolars  to  exhibit  theoMivct 
in  the  burlesque  scenery  <^ a  pantomimical  acadcnr.u 
their  furniture  consists  of  a  mill  and  a  bake-house ;  i  pd- 
pit  for  the  orator  is  a  hopper,  while  the  learned  Artdor 
sits  on  a  mill-slone ;  the  other  seats  have  the  feran  ef  i 
miller's  dossers,  or  great  panniers,  and  the  backs  cooMtef 
the  long  shovels  used  in  ovens.  The  table  ii  a  Uitf'i 
kneading-trough,  and  the  academician  who  read*  ku  bi?' 
his  body  thrust  out  of  a  great  boltinc  sack,  with  I  kst* 
not  what  else  for  their  inkstands  and  portfUioc.  B<it  'i* 
most  celebrated  of  these  academies  is  Uiat  *degli  Areata, 
at  Rome,  who  are  still  carrying  on  thdr  pretemiOM  bwc-''. 
higher.  Whoever  inspires  to  De  aggivgated  to  ihne  Ar« 
cadian  shepherds,  receives  a  pastoral  name  and  ainle.b^ 
not  the  deeds,  of  a  farm,  picked  out  of  ^mapof  tkeasotti 
Arcadia  or  its  environs  ;  for  Arcadia  itself  mkm  befwe 
too  small  a  possession  for  these  partitioners  of^aooitfbn^- 
Their  laws,  modelled  by  the  twelve  tables  of  tke  awirat 
Romans;  their  language  in  the  venerable najestj of tfc^' 
renowned  ancestors;  and  this  erudite  democrary dattof 
by  the  Grecian  Olympiads  which  Crefrcembini,  ibrtr  imi. 
ciistode,  or  i;uardian,  most  painfully  adjusted  to  the  nrlfv 
era,  were  designed  that  the  sacred  enidilion  of  SBtiqcifT 
mi|{ht  for  ever  be  present  among  these  shepherds.*  Go*- 
doni,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  given  an  amuainf  aorani  1/ 
these  honours.  He  says  *  be  was  presented  witli  tvo  ^ 
plomss  ;  the  one  was  my  charter  of  agcrefatioB  to  ti« 
Arcadi  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Potkmm.  the  oeixr 
gave  me  the  investiture  of  the  PhUfean  fiekls.  I  «v 
on  this  saluted  by  the  whole  assembly  in  ckoruf,  iiadrrti» 
name  of  Polmtno  Pfdegtio,  and  embraced  by  ibem  f  i 
fellow  shepherd  and  brother.  The  Arcadma  arr  rm 
rich,  as  you  may  perceive,  my  dear  reader :  we  pi^f* 
estates  in  Greece ;  we  water  (hero  with  our  laboun  (br  tiw 
sake  of  reaping  laurels,  and  the  Turks  sow  them  wrk 
irrain,  plant  them  with  vines,  and  lai«h  at  both  i« 
title<c  and  our  song«.'  When  Fontenelle  became  as  .Ai^ 
cadian,  they  bapii^pd   him  //  Pador  Ptgrath,  ibi  is 

*  amiaMo  Fountain !'  allusive  to  bis  name  and  hm  dth^ 
ful  style  :  and  magnificently  presented  him  wttkiherF^ 
Isle  of  Delos  !  The  late  Joseph  Walker,  ae  enthttM«A 
fi>r  an  Italian  literature,  dedicated  his  *  Memoir  na  Ittiias 
Tragedy'  to  the  Countess  Spencer :  not  inscribisf  it  «it 
ht^  christian  hut  his  heaihen  name,  and  the  title  nfht^AK*' 
d'an  estales,  EvbanU  Tirinsio  !  Plain  Joseph  WaJi^r. « 
his  masquerade  dress,  with  his  Arcadisn  svnet  of  fH«'' 
reeds  daneline  in  his  tille-pa?t>,  was  performisf  a  rh&t*- 
ter  to  which  however  well  adapted,  not  brref  oaderttM 
hs  ffot  stared  at   for   his  afTeciaiion !    We  hsv   U'e'f 

*  rrrsrnnbinl,  nt  the  cIcwq  of  *  La  bcllaxia  delU  Topi 

1 «.!...  Kon,^ noo.^^ ^y CjOOgle 
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licentious  reTellingt  of  iheae  Arcadians,  in 
I  oT  genius  from  our  own  countnT}  who,  him- 
'  Italian  Rimet  had  *  coneeir  enough  to 
lierd  I*    Yet  let  us  inquire  before  we  crili- 

Erec  this  ridiculous  society  of  the  Arcadians  became  a 
Beoorable  literary  institution ;  and  Tiraboschi  haa  shown 
how  K  Nocessfully  arrested  the  bad  taste  which  was  then 
preruhi^  throughout  Itidv;  recalling  its  muses  to  purer 
Murces ;  while  the  lives  of  many  of  its  shepherds  have  fur- 
nished an  iaieresting  volume  of  liieraiT  history  under  the 
title  of*  The  tllusuious  Arcadians.*  Gr<»scembini,  and  its 
ftuDden,  had  formed  the  most  elevated  conceptions  of  the 
loaetj  it  its  origin  ;  but  poetical  valicinators  are  prophets 
only  while  we  read  their  verses — we  must  not  look  for  that 
diymauer  of  fact — the  event  predicted ! 


D  Toatro  seme  ctemo 
Occuperk  la  terra,  sd  i  conflnl 
D'Arcadia  olcrapoMando, 
Bi  non  pi6  visti  gloriosi  gennl 
L^aureo  feconderik  llto  del  Oange 
E  de*  Cimmeri  Tlnfeconde  arene. 
Mr  Mathias  has  recently  with  warmth  defended  the  ongi- 
aal  .^eodio;  and  the  assumed  character  of  its  members, 
which  has  heea  condemned  as  betraying  their  affectation, 
hr  ttinbutes  to  their  modesty.     *  Before  the  critics  of  the 
Arc&dia  (the  poitori,    as    they  modestly   styled    them- 
»f  l?«9)  with  Crescembini  for  their  conductor,  and  with  the 
Jdartdo  Albtmo  for  their  patron,  (Clement  XI,)  all  that 
«u  deprived  in  language,  and  in  sentiment,  fled  and  dis. 
ipprared.' 

Tfa«  stranie  taste  for  giving  fantastical  denominations 
to  bterary  institutions  mw  into  a  custom  though,  probably 
DO  one  knew  how.  Tlie  founders  were  always  persons  of 
nnk  or  learning,  yet  still  accident  or  caprice  created  the 
nntifymg  title,  and  invented  those  appropriate  emblems, 
vbich  still  added  to  the  folly.  The  Arcadian  society  de. 
rived  its  title  from  a  spontaneous  conceit.  This  assembly 
first  held  its  meetings,  on  summer  evenings,  in  a  meadow 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  for  the  fine  climate  of  Italy 
P^MBoles  such  assemblies  in  the  open  air.  In  the  recital 
of  an  eelogoe,  an  enthusiast,  amidst  all  he  was  hearing 
>cd  aQ  be  was  seeing,  exclaimed  <  I  seem  at  this  mo- 
mm  to  be  in  the  Arcadia  of  ancient  Greece,  listening 
to  tbe  pore  and  simple  strains  of  its  shepherds.'  Enthusi. 
urn  IS  conta^ous  amidst  susceptible  Italians,  and  this  name, 
^  iospiraiion  and  by  acclamation,  was  conferred  on  the  so- 
CKtv !  Even  more  recently  at  Florence  the  acea<i«mta 
called  the  ColoiHbma,  or  the  *  Pigeon>house,'  proves  with 
what  le?ity  the  Italians  name  a  literary  society.  The 
Muoder  was  the  Cavallero  Pazzi,  a  geoileman,  who,  like 
Morose,  abhorring  noise,  chose  for  his  study  a  garret  in 
ki9  palazzo ;  it  was,  mdeed,  one  of  the  old  turrets  which 
^  not  jet  (alien  in :  there  he  fixed  (lis  library,  and  there 
Ofi  tssembled  the  most  ingenious  Florentines  to  discuss  ob> 
acure  pobrs,  and  to  reveal  their  own  contributions  in  this 
Kcrei  retreat  of  silence  .and  philosophy.  To  get  to  this 
cabifMt  it  was  necessary  to  ciil^b  a  very  steep  and  very 
narrow  staircase,  which  occasioned  some  facetious  wit  to 
^rrtf  that  these  literati  were  so  many  pigeons  who  flew 
f^frj  evening  to  their  dove-cot.  The  Cavallero  Pazxi,  to 
indtilire  this  humour,  invited  them  to  a  dinner  entirely  com- 
P^d  of  their  little  brothers,  in  all  the  varieties  of  cookery ; 
th«  membenu  after  a  hearty  laugh,  asiumed  the  title  of  the 
Cobmharia,  luvsnted  a  device  consisting  of  the  top  of  a  tur. 
f^i  with  several  pigeons  flying  about  it,  bearini^  an  epi. 
r>pli  froin  Dante,  Quanto  t>eder  ti  puo^  by  which  they 
expressed  their  desiirn  not  to  apply  themselves  to  any 
nncle  objecu  Such  facts  sufficiently  prove  that  some  of 
ue  ibwrd  or  facetious  denominations  of  these  literary  so. 
c|<^ties  orijriiitied  in  accidental  circumstances,  or  in  mere 
pieMantry ;  bat  this  will  not  account  for  the  origin  of  those 
ayitifyini  titles  we  have  noticed  ;  for  when  grave  men 
cail  theoMelves  dolts  or  lunatics,  unless  they  are  really 
»>.  they  must  have  some  reason  for  laughing  at  thcm- 

To  attempt  to  develop  this  curious  but  obscure  singulari- 
Jjjn  Titefary  history,  we  must  eo  farther  ba  :k  among  the 
JJJ  brponinifs  uf  these  institutions.  How  were  they 
■"•^l  on  bj  the  governments  in  which  they  first  appearw 

*  Rntory  of  the  Mkldie  A^ee,  H.  584.  See,  also,  Mr  Rosens 
J^W's  frum  ihe  North  of  Italy,  vol.  1,  204.  Mr  Hallam  has 
•warred,  that  *  such  an  histkudon  as  the  society  deeli  Areadi 
gujjt  no  ttns  have  endnnd  public  ridkule  in  England  for  a 


ed  7  These  academies  might,  perhaps,  form  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  secret  societies,  one  not  yet  written,  but  of  which 
many  curious  materials  lie  scatterra  in  history.  It  is  cer* 
tain  that  such  literary  societies,  in  their  brst  origtnst 
have  always  excited  the  jealousy  of  governments,  but  mora 
particularly  in  ecclesiastical  Rome,  and  the  rival  princi- 
palities of  Italy.  If  two  great  nations,  liko  those  of  England 
and  France,  had  their  suspicions  and  fears  rou»ed  by  a  se- 
lect assembly  of  philosophical  men,  and  either  put  them 
down  by  force,  or  closely  watched  them,  this  will  not 
teem  extraordinary  in  Utile  despotw  states.  We  have  ac- 
counts of  some  philosophical  associations  at  home,  which 
were  joined  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raw- 
leigh,  but  whicn  soon  got  the  odium  of  atheism  attached  to 
them  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  French  academy  oo> 
casioned  some  umbrage,  for  a  year  elapsed  before  the  par* 
liament  of  Paris  would  register  their  patent,  which  was  at 
length  accorded  by  the  political  Richelieu  observing  to  the 
president,  fhatr*  he  shouki  like  the  members  according  as 
the  members  liked  him.*  Thue  we  have  ascerUined  one 
principle,  that  governments  in  those  times  looked  on  a 
new  aociety  with  a  political  glance  ;  nor  it  ih  improbable 
that  some  of  them  combined  an  ostensible  with  a  latent 
motive. 

There  is  no  want  of  evkience  to  prove  that  the  modern 
Romans,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  flfteenth  century, 
were  too  feelingly  alive  to  their  obscure  glory,  and  that 
they  too  frequently  made  invidious  comparisons  of  their 
ancient  republic  with  the  pontifical  goveroment ;  to  revive 
Rome,  with  every  thing  Roman,  inspired  such  enthusiastt 
as  Rienzi,  and  charmed  the  visions  of  Petrarch.  At  a 
period  when  ancient  literature,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  was 
raising  itself  from  its  grave,  tbe  learned  were  agitated  by 
a  correspondent  energy  ;  not  only  was  an  estate  sold  to 
purchase  a  manuscript,  but  the  relic  of  genius  was  touched 
with  a  religious  emotion.  The  classical  purity  of  Cicero 
was  contrasted  with  the  barbarous  idiom  of  the  Missal; 
the  glories  of  ancient  Rome  with  the  miserable  subjugation 
of  its  modem  pontiffs ;  and  the  meuphysical  reveries  of 
Plato,  and  what  they  termed  tbe  *  Enthusiasmus  Alttx- 
andrinus ;'  the  dreams  of  the  Platonists  8e<rmed  to  the 
fanciful  Italians  more  elevated  than  the  himible  and  pure 
ethics  of  the  Qospels.  The  vain  and  amorous  Eloisa 
could  even  censure  the  gross  maimers,  as  it  scemi-d  to 
her,  of  the  apostles,  for  picking  the  ears  of  com  in  their 
wa>ks,  and  at  their  ipeals  eating  with  unwashed  hands.— 
Touched  by  this  mania  of  antiquity,  the  learned  aflbcted 
to  change  their  vulgar  chnstian  name,  by  assuming  the 
more  classical  ones  of  a  Junius  Brutus,  a  Pomponiur, 
or  a  Julius;  or  any  other  rusty  name  unwashed  by 
baptism.  This  frenzy  for  the  ancient  republic  not  onl^ 
menaced  the  pontificate;  but  their  Platonic,  or  their 
pagan  ardours,  seemed  to  be  striking  at  the  foundation 
of  Christianity  itself.  Such  were  Marcilus  Ficinus, 
and  that  learned  society  who  assembled  under  the  Medici. 
Pempooius  Letus,  who  lived  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  not  only  celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  raised  altars  to  Romulur  but 
openly  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  christian  religion, 
which  this  visionary  declared  was  only  fit  for  barbarians ; 
but  this  extravagance  and  irrcligion,  observes  Niceron, 
were  common  with  many  of  the  learned  of  those  times, 
and  this  very  Pomponius  was  at  length  formalhr  accused 
of  the  crime  of  changing  the  baptismal  names  of^the  young 
persons  whom  he  taught,  for  pagan  ones !  *  This  was  tho 
taste  of  the  times,*  says  the  author  we  have  justqooted ; 
but  it  was  imagined  that  there  was  a  mystery  concealed  in 
these  changes  of  names. 

At  this  period  these  literary  soaeties  first  appear:  one 
at  Rome  had  tlie  title  of  *  Academy,*  and  for  iu  chief  thia 
very  Pomponius ; /or  he  is  distinguished  as  'Romanme 
Princeps  Academin,*  by  his  friend  Politian,  in  tho  *  Mis. 
cellanea,*  of  that  elegant  scholar.  This  was  under  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  the  Second.  The  regular  meetings  of 
<  the  Academy*  soon  excited  the  jealousy  and  suspicions 
of  Paul,  and  gave  rise  to  one  of  ine  roost  horrid  persecu- 
tions and  scenes  of  torture,  even  to  death,  in  which 
theite  academicians  were  involved :  This  closed  with  a 
decree  of  Paul's,  that  for  the  future  no  one  should  pro* 
nounce,  either  seriously  «r  in  jest,  the  very  name  of 
acorfemy,  under  the  penalty  of  heresy!  The  story  is  told 
by  Platina,  one  of  ihe  sjiflTerers,  in  bis  life  of  Paul  the  Se. 
cnnd ;  and  although  this  history  may  be  said  to  bear  the 
bruises  of  the  wounded  and  dislocated  body  of  the  unhappy 
hittffmn,  the  facta  are  unquettioBable,  and  connected 
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with  our  subject.  Platina,  Pomponiot,  and  many  of  thai' 
friends,  were  euodenly  dragged  to  priaoo ;  on  the  first  and 
second  day  torture  was  applied,  and  many  eipired  under 
the  hands  of  their  executioners.  *  You  would  have  ima- 
gined,' says  Plaiina,  <  that  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  was 
turned  into  the  bull  cf  Phalaris,  so  loud  the  hollow  vault 
resounded  with  the  cries  of  those  miserable  young  men, 
who  were  an  honour  to  their  age  for  genius  and  learning. 
The  torturers,  not  satisfied,  though  weary,  having  racked 
twenty  men  in  those  two  days,  of  whom  some  died,  at 
lengUi  sent  for  me  to  take  my  turn.  The  instruments  of 
torture  were  ready  ;  I  was  stripped,  and  the  executioners 

8ut  ihemselTM,  to  their  work.  Vianesius  sat  like  another 
linos  on  a  seat  of  tapestry  work,  gay  as  at  a  wedding ; 
and  while  I  hung  on  the  rack  in  torment,  he  plaved  with  a 
jewel  which  Sanea  had,  asking  him  who  was  Ine  mistress 
which  had  given  nim  this  love  token  ?  Turning  to  me,  he 
asked  *why  Pomponio  in  a  letter  shouM  call  me  Holy  Fa* 
ther  V  Did  the  conspirators  agree  to  make  you  Pope  7 
*  Pomponio,*  I  replied,  *  can  best  tell  why  he  gave  me  this 
title,  tor  I  know  not?  At  lengtli,having  pleased,but  not  sau 
i«fied  himself  with  my  tortures^he  ordered  me  to  be  let  down 
that  I  might  underco  tortures  much  greater  in  the  evening. 
I  was  carried,  half  dead,  into  my  chamber;  but  not  long, 
afler,  the  inquisitor  having  dined,  and  being  fresh  in  drink, 
I  was  fetched  again,  and  the  archbishop  of  Spalatro  was 
tliere.  They  inquired  of  my  conversations  with  Malates- 
ta.  I  said,  it  only  concerned  anci«nt  and  modem  learning, 
tlic  militsry  arts,  and  the  characters  of  illustrious  men, 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  conversation.  I  was  bitterly 
threatened  by  Vianesius,  unless  I  confessed  the  truth  on 
the  following  day,  and  was  carried  back  to  my  chamber, 
where  I  was  scixed  with  such  extreme  pain,  that  I  haa 
rather  have  died  than  endured  the  agony  of  my  battered 
and  dislocated  limbs.  But  now  those  who  were  accused 
of  heresy  were  charged  with  plotting  treason.  Pomponius 
being  examined  why  he  diaiiged  the  names  of  his  friends, 
he  answered  boldly,  that  this  was  no  concern  of  his  jud|;es 
or  the  pope :  it  was  perhaps  out  of  respect  for  antiquity, 
to  stimulate  to  a  virtuous  emulation.  After  we  had  now 
lain  ten  months  in  prison,  Paul  comes  himself  to  the  cas- 
ths,  where  he  charged  us,  among  other  thngs,  that  we  had 
disputed  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that 
we  held  the  opinion  ofPlalo ;  by  disputing  you  call  the  be- 
ing of  a  God  in  question.  This,  I  said,  might  be  objected 
to  all  divines  and  philosophers,  who  to  make  the  truth 
appear,  freauently  question  the  existence  of  souls  and  of 
God,  and  oi  all  separate  intelligences.  St  Austin  says,  the 
opinion  of  Plato  is  like  the  fait)i  of  Christians.  I  followed 
none  (vf  the  numerous  heretical  factions.  Paul  then  accus- 
ed us  of  being  too  great  admirers  of  pagan  antiquities ; 
▼eC  none  were  more  fond  of  them  than  niroself,  for  ne  col- 
lected all  the  statues  and  sarcophagi  of  the  ancients  to 
place  in  his  palace,  and  even  affected  to  imitate,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  pomp  and  charm  of 
their  public  ceremonies.  While  they  were  arguing,  men- 
tion happened  to  be  made  of  *  the  Academy/  when  the 
Cardinal  of  San  Marco  cried  out,  that  we  were  not 
'  Academics,'  but  a  scandal  to  the  name ;  and  Paul  now 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  that  term  evermore  men- 
tioned under  pain  of  heresy.  He  left  us  in  a  passion,  and 
kept  us  two  months  longer  in  prison  to  complete  the  year, 
as  it  seems  he  had  sworn.' 

Such  is  the  interesting  narrative  of  Platina,  from  which 
we  may  surely  infer,  that  if  these  learned  men  assembled 
for  the  communication  of  their  studies ;  inquiries  sug2e»> 
ted  by  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  two  learned  lan- 
guages, ancient  authors,  and  speculative  points  of  philoso- 
phy, these  objects  were  associated  with  others,  which  terw 
rilled  the  jealousy  of  modem  Rome. 

Sometime  after,  at  Naples,  appeared  the  two  brothers, 
John  Baptisle  and  John  Vincent  Porta,  those  twin  spirits, 
the  Csstor  and  Pollux  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  that 
age,  and  whose  scenica.  museum  delisted  and  awed,  by 
its  optical  illusions,  its  treasure  of  curiosities,  and  its  na. 
tural  magic,  all  learned  natives  and  foreigners.  Their 
Mme  is  still  famous  and  their  treatises  Ik  Aarawna 
pl^fnognomia  and  JIfagw  iMterolis,  are  still  opened  by  the 
curious,  who  discover  these  chiMren  of  pbilosoplry,  wan- 
dering HI  the  arcana  of  nature,  to  them  a  world  ofperpet- 
sal  beghmhigs !  These  learned  brothers  united  with  the 
Marquis  of  Manso,  the  friend  of  Tasso,  in  establishing 
tm  academy  under  the  whimsicaliiameof  dsgft  Osissi,(the 
Uiy) which •oiDdsMaribwl their iiMratMiM.  Thiaacada. 


my  did  not  sufficiently  embrace  the  tmws  of  the  learasd 
brothers,  and  then  they  formed  another  ander  their  own 
roof,  which  they  appropriately  named  di  Secnti;  the  os> 
tensible  motive  was,  that  no  one  ahouki  be  admitted  arte 
this  interior  society  who  had  not  signelized  himself  by  soon 
experiment  or  discovery.    It  is  clear,  that,  whatever  they 
intended  by  the  project,  the  election  of  the  memben  wss 
to  pass  through  the  moat  rigid  scruliny— and  what  was  the 
consequence  7    The  court  of  Rome  aftfin  started  up  with 
all  its  fears,  and,  secretly  obtaining  informaftion  of  mom 
discussions  whk:h  had  passed  in  this  acadenj  d€g&  See^ 
fi,  prohibited  the  Portas  from  hokiing  aoch  assemblies,  «r 
applying  themselves  to  those  illicit  aciences,  whose  amuse- 
ments are  criminal,  and  turn  us  aside  iroa  the  study  of  ibs 
Holy  Scriptures.*     It  seems  that  one  of  the  Ponas  hU 
delivered  him  in  the  style  of  an  sncient  oracle ;  but  what 
was  more  alarming  in  this  prophetical  spirit,  aeveraJ  «f  his 
predictions  had  been  actually  verified.      The  iofalUUe 
court  was  in  no  want  of  a  new  school  of  propnecy.  Bap- 
tuta  Porta  went  to  Rome  to  justify  hinwell^  and,  content 
to  wear  his  head,  placed  his  tongue  in  the  cnstodi*  cf  ba 
Holiness,  and  no  doubt  preferred  being  a  member  of  tb« 
^ocodemia  degU  Ozion,  to  that  of  ^H  Seertd.    To  con- 
firm this  notion  that  these  academies  excited  the  je^hotj 
of  those  despotic  states  of  Italy,  I  find  that  several  of  them 
at  Florence,  as  well  as  at  Sienna,  were  considered  u 
dangerous  meetings  ;  and  in  1568,  the  Medici  suddenly 
suppressed  those  of  the  *  Insipids,*  the  '  Shy,'  the  '  Dis- 
heartened,' and  others,  but  more  particularly  the  'Stun- 
ned,' gli  Intronatif  which  excited  loud  laments.  We  bare 
also  an  account  of  an  academy  which  called  ifself  the 
X,afileniJitfs,  from  the  circumstance  that  their  first  awet* 
ings  were  held  at  night,  the  academiciaBs  not  carrjing 
torches,  but  only  Lantemt.  This  academy,  indeed,  wu  at 
Toulouse,  but  evidently  formed  on  a  model  of  its  neigbeun. 
In  fine,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  literary  societiec 
or  academies  were  frequently  objects  of  alarm  to  the  lit- 
tle governments  of  Italy,  and  were   oAen  interrupted  bf 
ficditical  persecution. 

From  all  these  facts  I  am  inclined  to  draw  an  inference. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  lulian  Academies  werv 
only  distinguished  by  the  simple  name  of  their  foundera; 
one  was  called  the  Academy  of  Pomponius  Lsptus,  another 
of  Panormila,  &c.    It  was  after  the  melancholy  fate  of 
the  Roman  Academy  of  Lmtus,  which  could  sof,  hoe. 
ever,  extinguish  that  growing  desire  of  creating  literary  §<► 
cieties  in  the  Italian  cities,    from  which  the  memben 
derived  both  honor  and  pleasure,  that  suddenly  we  di^ 
cover  these  academies  bearing  the  most  laalastical  titlrt. 
I  have  not  found  any  writer  wIk)  has  attempted  to  solve  ito 
extraordbiary  appearai^e  in  literary  history,  and  the  difi- 
f  uky  seems  great,  because,  however  frivokms  or  faoias- 
tical  the  titles  they  assumed,  their  members  were  illustrioas 
for  rsnk  snd  genius.    Tiraboschi,  aware  of  this  difBculiv, 
can  only  express  his  astonishment  at  the  absurdity,  ssd  hit 
vexation  at  the  ridicule  to  whkh  the  Italians  have  bees  ei- 
posed  by  the  coarse  jokes  of  Menkenins  in  his  Ch^tdth 
nana  ErvdiUmtm.^    I  conjecture,  that  the  invention  of 
these  ridiculous  titles,  for  literary  societies,  was  sn  i^^]"P{ 
to  throw  a  sportive  veil  over  meetings  which  had  alanwd 
the  papal  aiid  the  other  petty  courts  of  Italy ;  and  to  qmt 
their  fears,  and  turn  aside  their  political  wrath,  iA«y^ 
plied  the  innocence  of  their  pursuits  by  the  jocularity  wHh 
which  the  members  treated  themselves,  and  were  willitf 
diat  others  should  treat  them.    This  otherwise  inrxp^ 
cable  national  levity  of  so  refined  a  people  has  not  «*""?* 
in  any  other  country,  because  the  necessity  dM  w* '*■* 
anywhere  but  in  Italy.    In  France,  in  Spain,  tnd  in  Enf- 
land,  the  title  of  the  ancient  Ac  a  DBinrfl  was  never  pro- 
faned by  an  adjunct  which  systematically  de^rrsded  iw 
ridiculed  itJ  venerable  character,  and  its  illustrioH  ■»■ 
hers.  .    ._ 

Long  after  this  article  was  finished,  I  had  an  ^ff^!^ 
of  eonsultmg  an  eminent  Italian,  whose  naflie  is  alread/ 
celebrated  in  our  country,  II  SIgr.  Uoo  Fo«<*^*' S* 
decision  ought  necessarily  to  outweigh  mine ;  but  altMSfn 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  put  the  reader  n  po***!**!"^ 
the  opinion  of  a  native  of  his  high  acqnirraicBtf ,  it  ■  ■« 

•  Nieeron.  vor  xlHi.  Art.  Porta. 

f  Bee  TirsboffchI,  vol.  vil,  csp. 
r1o*s  Dells  storfa  e  dslla  ragtone 
mense  receptacle  of  these  seven  quarto 


An. 


i,  cap.  Iv.  Accadevh,  tod  QwJ 
.gtened'ognlpossls.  feUy*J 
»ven  quarto  voIobms,  P""'*!^? 
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If  eiiy  for  me,  00  this  obscure  and  curious  nibject,  to  re- 
fiMuisb  mj  own  conjecture. 

U  Si^.  FoKOho  M  of  opinion,  that  the  ortsin  of  the 
fcata^riciil  tides  assamed  by  the  Italian  Academies  en* 
tBclj  arose  froan  a  desire  cif  getting  rid  of  the  air  of  p^ 
duirjr,  and  to  insinuate  that  their  meetings  and  their 
mrb  were  to  be  considered  merelj  as  sportive  relaz- 
itioot,  and  SB  idle  bosiness. 

This  opiatoo  najr  satisfy  an  Italian,  and  this  he  may 
deem  a  sufficient  apdogy  for  such  absurdity ;  but  when 
■carlel  robes  and  oowled  beads,  laurcated  bards  and  Man^ 
«fiwtf,aod  Csns&roe,  baptize  themselves  in  a  public 
anenbij  *  Blockheads  or  *  Madmen,'  we  uAramonteiies, 
oat  of  aere  oompiiment  to  such  great  and  learned  men, 
vockl  nippose  that  they  had  their  good  reasons ;  and  that 
ti  this  there  oust  have  Deen  *  sofneihing  more  than  meets 
the  ear/  After  aD,  I  would  almost  flatter  myself  that  our 
twoopinioos  are  not  so  wide  of  each  other  as  they  at  first 
leemtobe. 

Sf  THZHaaOOrHtmnRiLS;  BtTTLSm  nitDICAXED.. 

That  great  Original,  the  author  of  Hudibras,  has  been  re- 
cemljceosored  Tor  ezpiosinc  to  ridicule  the  Sir  SamuelLuke, 
Older  whose  roof  he  dwelt,  in  the  grotesque  character  of 
his  hero.  The  knowledge  of  the  critic  in  our  bterary  his. 
UKj'awA  carious ;  he  appears  to  have  advanced  no  far- 
iber,  than  to  have  taken  up  the  first  opinion  he  found ;  but 
this  wrred  (or  an  aUempt  to  blacken  the  moral  character 
of  Botler !  <  Haring  lived,*  says  our  critic,  *  in  the  family 
of  Sir  Samuel  Lake,  one  of  Cromwell's  Captains,  at  the 
nrj  lime  he  planned  the  Hudibras,  of  which  he  was 
^ased  to  make  his  kind  and  hotpkabU  Patron  the  Hero. 
We  defy  the  history  of  Whiggism  to  match  this  aneo> 
*«'»'♦-««  if  it  couM  not  be  matched !  Whigs  and  Tories 
ire  u  like  u  two  eggs  when  they  are  wits  and  satirists ; 
dieir  fHesds  too  often  become  their  first  victims !  If  Sir 
Sanael  resembled  thai  renowned  personification,  the  ridi- 
coie  was  legit'unate  and  unavoidable  when  the  poet  had 
Mpnosed  his  cause,  and  espoused  it  too  from  the  purest 
BKXiTe— t  detestatira  of  political  and  fanatiqal  hypocrisy. 
Comic  atirirts,  whatever  tbev  may  aHeie  to  the  contrary, 
will  always  draw  largely  and  most  truly  from  their  own 
circle.  After  all,  it  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Samuel  sat 
»r  Sir  Hudibras;  although  from  the  hiatus  still  in  the 
?*»».  «t  the  end  of  Part  I,  Canto  I,  his  name  would  ao* 
omimodate  both  the  metro  and  the  rhyme !  But  who,  said 
Warbortan,  ever  compared  a  person  to  himself!  Butler 
BHgfat  aim  a  sly  stroke  at  8h-  Samuel  by  hinting  to  him 
how  well  he  resembled  Hudibras,  but  with  a  remarkable 
phearanoe  he  has  left  poateritv  to  settle  the  afiair,  which 
•  certainly  not  worth  their  while.  But  Warburton  tells, 
^t  fnend  of  Butler's  had  declared  the  person  was  a 
^^'Wiwe  man ;  one  Sir  Henry  Rosewell,  of  Ford  Ab- 
«y,  m  that  coua^.  There  is  a  curious  life  of  our  learned 
JJf, » the  great  General  Dictionary ;  the  writer,  probably 
«•  Bifch,  made  the  moot  authentic  researches,  from  the 
wHwnporaries  of  Butler,  or  their  descendants ;  and  from 
J2«ne»  LongueviUe,  the  son  of  Butler's  great  friend,  he 
«wied  much  of  the  little  we  possess.  The  writer  of 
'«t  life  beltsTes  that  Sir  Samuel  was  the  hero  of  Batler,and 
<^  his  evidence  on  the  hiatus  we  have  noticed  ;  but  with 
JU ^nj*"""  which  becomes  the  Iherary  historian,  he  has 
Hded  the  following  mar|rinat  note :  <  Whilst  this  sheet 
•w  at  pvws,  I  was  assured  by  Mr  Longueville,  that  Sir 
wjJuHLjike is as« Cftejwrson ridiculed  under  the  name  of 

It  would  be  curious,  aOer  all,  should  the  prototype  of 
OM^  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  <  the  RoU 
bm;  a  circnmstaace,  which,  had  it  been  known  to  the 
eoptrtnership  of  that  comic  epic,  would  have  furnished  a 
BM  epwode  and  a  memorable  hero  to  their  line  of  descent. 
Wheo  BoUer  wrote  his  Hudibras,  ewe  Cbfl.  IWfe,  a  De- 
JMure  man,  lodged  with  him,  and  was  exactly  like  his 
wptwi  of  the  Knight;  whence  it  is  highly  probable, 
jwrt was  this  gentleman,  and  not  Sir  Samuel  Luke 

jr  aflmg  Ins  poem  flWdiftros  was,  because  the  name  of 
•jow  tntelar  saint  of  Devonshire  was  Hugh  d§  Bnu* 
jwd  ttas  in  the  Grub  street  Journal,  January,  17S1,  a 
r~*«l  paper  eondueted  by  two  eminent  literary  phy- 

i",!  ind  wbidi  fiir  aooM  time  enfivened  the  towns  with 

•  £S?"!!ll  ^^^^  ^o- «-'».  «n  Jecobiie  Relk:s. 
I  Bavhisand  Mmvlus  were  Dr  Martyn,  the  welJ.kaown  au- 


the  excellent  design  of  ridiculing  silly  authors  and  stopid 
critics. 

It  is^unouestiooably  proved,  by  the  confession  of  several 
'niends  of  Butler,  that  the  protntype  of  Sir  Hudibras  waa 
a  Devonshire  man :  and  if  Sir  Hugh  dt  BruM  be  the  old 
patron  saint  of  Devonshire,  (which  however  I  cannot  find 
in  Prince's  or  in  Fuller's  Worthies, '^)  this  discovers  the 
suggestion  which  led  Butler  to  the  nam€  of  his  hero ;  bur«  • 
lesquing  the  new  Saint  by  pairing  him  with  the  chival« 
reus  Saint  of  the  oounty ;  hence,  uke  the  Knights  of  oki| 
did 

*  Sir  Knighi  abandon  dwelling. 
And  out  he  rode  a  Colonellmg! 

This  origin  of  the  name  is  more  appropriate  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  work  than  deriving  it  from  the  Sir  Hudibraa 
of  Spenser,  with  whom  there  exists  no  similitude. 

It  IS  as  honourable  as  it  is  exiraordinary,  that  such  waa 
the  celebrity  of  Hudibras,  that  the  workman's  name  waa 
often  confounded  with  t^e  work  itself;  the  poet  was  once 
better  known  un^er  the  name  of  Hudibras  tnan  of  Butler.  i 
Old  Southern  calls  him:  *  Hudibras  Butler;'  and  if  any 
one  would  read  the  most  copious  life  we  have  of  this  sreat 
poet  in  the  great  General  Dictionary,  he  must  look  tor  a 
name  he  is  not  accustomed  to  find  among  English  authors 
—that  of  Hmditrm!  One  fact  is  remarkable;  that,  like 
Cervantes,  and  unlike  Rabelais  and  Sterne,  Butler,  in  his 
great  work,  has  not  sent  down  to  posterity  a  single  pas* 
sage  of  indecent  ribaldry,  though  it  was  written  amidst  a 
court  which  would  have  got  such  by  heart,  and  in  an  age 
in  which  such  trash  was  certain  of  popularity. 

We  know  little  more  of  Butler  than  we  do  of  Shake- 
peareand  of  Spenser!  Longueville,  the  devoted  friend 
of  our  poet,  hss  unfortunately  left  no  reminiscences  of  tne 
departed  genius  whom  he  co  intimately  knew,  and  who 
bequeathed  to  Longueville  the  only  legacy  a  neglected  poet 
could  leave — all  his  manuscripts ;  and  to  his  care,  though 
not  to  his  spirit,  we  are  indebted  for  Butler's  *  Remains.' 
His  friend  attempted  to  bury  him  with  the  public  honours 
he  deserved,  among  the  tombs  of  bis  brother  bards  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  but  he  was  compelled  to  oonsii^n 
the  bard  to  an  obscure  burial  place  in  Paul's,  Covent-Gar- 
den.  Many  years  after,  when  Alderman  Barber  raised 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Butler  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  others  were  desirous  of  placing  one  over  the  poet's 
humble  gravestone.  This  orobably  excited  some  corope. 
lition;  and  the  following  nne  one,  attributed  to  Dennis, 
has  perhaps  never  been  published.  If  it  be  Dennis's,  it 
must  have  been  composed  at  one  of  his  most  lucid  mo- 


Near  this  place  lies  interred 

The  body  of^Mr  Samuel  Butler 

Author  of  Hudihras. 

He  was  a  whole  species  of  Poets  in  one ! 

Admirable  in  a  Manner        -^^ 

In  which  no  one  else  has  been  tolerable ; 

A  Manner  which  began  and  ended  in  Him, 

In  which  he  knew  no  Guide. 

And  has  found  no  Followers. 

To  this  too  brief  article  I  add  a  proof  that  that  fanatu 
cism,  which  is  branded  by  our  immortal  Butler,  can  sur- 
vive  the  castigation.  Folly  is.  sometimes  imnaortal,  as 
nonsense  b  irrefutable.  Ancient  follies  revive,  and  men 
repeat  the  same  unintelligible  jargon ;  just  as  contagion 
keeps  up  the  plague  in  Turkey  by  lying  hid  in  some  ob 
scure  corner,  till  it  breaks  out  afresh.  Recently  we  have 
seen  a  notable  instance  where  one  of  the  school  to  which 
we  are  alluding,  declares  of  Shakspesre,  that  *  it  would 
have  been  happy  if  he  had  never  been  born,  for  that  thou- 
sands will  look  back  with  incessant  anguish  on  the  guilty 

thor  of  the  Dissertatkm  on  the  Eneld  of  "Vlrgfi,  and  Dr  Rus 
sel.  another  learned  physkrisn,  as  his  publicattons  suest 
It  docs  great  credit  to  their  taste,  that  they  were  the  hebdo* 
madal  delenders  of  Pope  from  the  attacks  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Dundad. 

«  There  is  a  greet  reason  to  doubt  the  authenikky  of  this 
Inlbnnatkin  concerning  a  Devonshire  tutelar  sainL  Mr 
Charles  Butler  has  kindlv  communicaied  the  researches  of  a 
catholic  Clergyman,  residing  at  Exeter,  who  having  examined 
the  voluminous  registers  of  the  See  of  Exeier,  end  numenyii 
M88  and  records,  of  the  Diocese,  cannot  trace  that  any  sflbh 
saint  waspsnlcularly  honoured  In  the  county.  Ic  Is  lamentable 
that  Ingenious  writers  ehould  Invent  flcifons,  for  aiithorKI«s 
but  with  the  hope  that  the  present  authors  have  not  done  this. 
I  havs  preserved  this  spocrypbal  tradition.         ,    .  j 
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delight  which  the  plays  oTShakspeare  ministered  to  them.'* 
Such  is  the  aaathemft  of  Shakspeare !  We  have  another 
of  Butler,  in  '  An  historic  defence  of  experimental  reli- 
gion -^  in  which  the  autliOr  contends,  thdt  the  best  men  < 
have  experienced  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  an  im- 
mediate illumination  from  heaven.  He  furnishes  his  his- 
toric proofs  by  a  list  from  Abel  to  Lady  Huntingdon !  The 
author  of  Hudibras  is  denounced,  '  One  Samuel  Butler, 
a  celebrate  ht{ffbon  in  the  abandoned  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  wrote  a  mock  heroic  poem,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  burlesque  the  pious  puritan.  He  ridicules 
•II  the  gracious  promises  by  comparing  (he  divine  i/- 
lumination  to  an  ignia  fatuut,  and  dark  lantern  of  the 
spini.'-f*  Such  are  the  writers  whose  ascetic  spirit  is 
still  descending  among  us  from  the  monkery  of  the  deserts, 
adding  poignancy  to  the  very  ridicule  they  would  annihi- 
late. The  satire  which  we  deemed  obsolete,  we  find  still 
applicable  to  contemporaries ! 

The  riKST  part  ot  Hudibras  is  the  most  perfect ;  that 
was  the  rich  fruit  of  matured  meditation,  of  wit,  of  leam- 
I  ing,  and  of  leisure.  A  mind  of  the  most  original  powers 
had  been  perpetually  acted  on  by  some  of  the  moat  extra* 
ordinary  events  and  persons  of  political  and  relijzious  his- 
tory. Butler  had  lived  amidst  scenes  which  might  have 
excited  indignation  and  grief;  but  bis  strong  contempt  of 
the  actors  could  only  supply  ludicrous  images  and  caustic 
raillery.  Yet  once,  when  vittany  was  at  its  senilh,  his 
solemn  tones  wcrf  raised  to  reach  tt.| 

The  second  part  was  precipitated  in  the  following  year. 
An  interval  of  fourteen  years  was  allowed  to  elapse  falefore 
the  third  and  last  part  was  given  to  the  workl ;  but  then 
every  thing  had  changed !  the  poet,  (he  subject,  and  the 
patron  !  the  old  theme  of  the  sectarists  had  lost  its  fresh- 
ness, and  the  cavaliers,  with  their  royal  libertine,  had  be> 
come  as  obnoxious  to  public  decency  as  the  TartufiWs. 
Butler  appears  to  have  turned  aside,  and  to  have  given  an 
adverse  direction  to  his  satirical  arrows.  The  slavery  and 
dotage  of  Hudibras  to  the  widow  revealed  the  voluptuous 
epicurean,  who  slept  on  his  throne,  dissolved  in  the  arms 
of  his  mistress.  *  The  enchanted  bower,'  and  *  the  amor- 
ous suit,'  of  Hudibras  reflected  the  new  maimers  of  this 
wretched  cburt ;  and  that  Butler  hsd  become  the  satirist  of 
the  party  whoso  cause  he  had  formcriy  so  honestly  espous- 
ed, is  confirmed  by  his  *  Remains,*  where  among  other  nerv- 
ous satires,  is  one,  *  Oii  the  licentious  age  of  Charles  the 
Second,  contrasted  with  the  puritanical  nne  that  preceded 
it.'  Thi«  then  is  the  greater  glory  of  Butler,  tliat  his  high 
and  indignant  spirit  equally  satirized  tbo  hypocrites  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  libertines  of  Charles. 

8HEHST0NE*S   SCHOOL-MISTllBSt. 

The  inimiuble  *  School-M'istress'oT  BHmmtom  is  one 
of  the  felicities  of  genius ;  but  the  purpose  of  this  poem 
has  been  entirely  misconceived.  Johnson,  acknowledging 
this  charming  eAusion  to  be  *  the  most  pleasing  of  Shen- 
stone's  productions,^observes,  *  I  know  not  what  claim  it 
has  to  stand  among  the  moral  worh.*  The  truth  is,  that 
it  was  intended  for  quite  a  different  class  by  the  author, 
and  Dodsley,  the  editor  of  his  works,  mast  have  strangely 
blundered  m  designating  it  *  a  moral  poem.'  It  may  be 
classed  with  a  species  of  poetry  till  recently,  rare  in  our 
language,  and  which  we  sometimes  find  nmonff  the  Ita- 
lians, in  their  rtme  piaeeeoti,  or  poeste  lmrU$eh€,  which  do 
not  always  consist  of  low  humor  in  a  facetious  style  with 
jingling  rhymes,  to  which  form  we  attach  our  idea  of  a  bur. 
lesque  poem.  There  ia  a  refined  species  of  ludicrous 
poetry,  which  is  comic  vet  tender,  lusory  yet  elegant,  and 
with  such  a  blending  or  the  serious  and  the  facetious,  that 
the  result  of  such  a  poem  may  often,  among  iu  other  plea, 
•ures,  produce  a  sort  of  ambiguity ;  so  that  we  do  not 
always  know  whether  the  writer  is  laughing  at  his  sub. 
jeci,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  laughed  at.  Our  admirable 
Whiatl^craft  root  tbb  fate!  *  The  Schod-Mistress*  of 
SHEKSTOsrc  has  boon  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  ten- 


derness, not  for  its  exquisitely  ludicrous  turn  I 

This  discovery  I  owe  to  the  good  fortune  of  possessing 
the  original  edition  of  *  The  School-Mistress,' which  the 
author  printed  under  his  own  directions,  and  to  his  own 
fiincy.     To  this  piece  of  LVDicnous  pobtkt,  as  he  calls 

•  See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vlil,  p.  Ill,  where  I  found  this 
quniRtion  justly  repr»>botcd.  ' 

t  This  work,  ntibli'hed  in  170'>,  Is  curious  fbr  the  materials 
the  writer's  rend  in  e  has  collected. 

♦  Tl»e  rnsc  of  Kius  Chnrlea  the  First  truly  rtsted  against 
lohn  Cook,  master  of  Gray's  Inn,  In  Butler's  *  Remains.' 


it, '  lest  it  should  b«  mistaken,'  be  added  a  umcMvst 
iifDEX,  *  purely  to  show  foob  that  I  an  in  jot.'  Ete 
*  the  fool,^  hi^  subsequent  editor,  who,  I  regret  to  c&y, 
was  Robert  Dodsle^-,  thought  proper  to 
icrous  index,'  and  the  conseqii 


amusing  *  ludicrous  index,'  and  the  consequence  is,  u  iW 
poet  foresaw,  that  his  aim  has  been  *  mistaken.' 

The  whole  history  of  this  poem,  and  this  ediiios.Baj 
be  traced  in  the  printed  correspoodence  of  SBivmn. 
Our  poet  had  pleased  himself  by  ornamenting  *  A  oxpessj 
pamphlet*  with  certain  *  seemly'  *  designs  of  his',  ud  for 
which  he  came  to  town  to  direct  the  engraver ;  be  t^pon 
also  to  have  mtended  accompanying  it  with '  TheAekmei 
portrait  of  my  old  school  dame,  Sarah  Lk)}ti.'  TW 
frontispiece  to  this  first  edition  represents  tbe*TlauM 
house '  of  his  old  school-mistreas,  and  befure  it  »  ik 
( birch  tree '  with  the  *  sun  sitting  and  gilding  the  wtsr. 
He  writes  on  this,  *  I  have  the  first  sheet  to  eorrect  cpa 
the  tible.  1  have  laid  aside  the  thougbis  of  faaie  a  {aod 
deal  in  thb  unprranising  schcnne  ;  and  fix  ihea  vptm  ibt 
landskip  which  is  engraving,  the  red  letter  which  1  pie- 
pose,  and  the  fruit  piece  which  you  see,  being  the  son 
seemly  ornaments  ot  the  first  sixpenny  nanplei  tbai  «u 
ever  so  highly  honoured.  I  shall  mcur  the  same  reflctiM 
with  Ogilby,  of  having  nothing  good  but  ny  dccortuosi. 
I  expect  that  in  your  neighbourhood  and  in 


there  shook!  be  twentjr  of  my 
self.    I  am  pleased  with  Myn 
On  the  publication  Shenstone  has  opened 


iDristiBf- 
le'a  engrarinn.' 
ledhisii 


lideacsa 


poetical  characteristic.  '  I  dare  say  it  must  be  vert  near 
rect ;  for  I  have  added  eight  oi  ten  ttanas  viiub  -Jis 
fortnight.  But  inaccuracy  is  more  excusable  ia  bderM 
poetry  than  in  any  other.  If  it  strikes  aay  it  m«  k 
merely  people  of  taste  ;  for  people  of  «i<  «illioiit  ia»  <, 

Chich  comprehends  the  larger  part  of  the  criticai  tri>. 
ill  unavoidably  despise  it.  I  have  been  at  Kime  ptirs  m 
recover  myself  from  A  Philips'  misfortune  of  mere  ehUd 
ne»§^  "  Litile  charm  of  placid  mien,"  ^.  I  fasTei^t^i 
htdierouM  index  purely  to  show  (fools)  that  Itmsip' 
and  my  motto,  "  O,  qua  sol  habitabiles  illustrat  oraKv-o* 
ma  principum!*  is  calculated  for  the  same  porpoK.  Vv 
cannot  conceive  how  large  the  number  is  or  those  that  ■> 
take  burlesque  fbr  the  very  fooKshness  it  ^Poae»''  *^'^ 
observation  I  made  once  at  the  Rehearsal,  at  Toes  Tincb, 
at  Chrononhotonihoiogos,  all  which  are  pieces  of  (i<;i:t 
humour.  I  have  some  mind  to  pursue  this  cautjos  i^* 
ther,  and  advertise  it  "  The  School-Mistress,"  fcc, :  irrr 
thUdish  performance  every  body  knows  (nounm  mm  \ 
But  if  a  person  seriously  calls  thin,  or  rather  buriff<|«^i 
childish  or  low  species  of  poetry,  he  says  wrong.  Fwp* 
most  regular  and  formal  poetry  nay  be  called  lrlfia;.fc^^ 
'and  weakness,  m  comparison  of  what  is  wriuea«ii^  » 
more  manly  spirit  in  ridicule  of  it.  .      l^ 

The  first  edition  is  now  lying  before  me,  with  iufpfcf 
did  *  red-letter,*  its  *  seemly  designs,'  and,  iibal  a  »«« 
precious,  its  •  Index.'  Shenstone,  who  had  greaily  piritj 
ed  himself  with  his  graphical  inventions,  at  leoftb  im 
that  his  engraver,  Mynde  had  sadly  bun|cled  with  ike !»« • 
ideal.  Vexed  and  ifisappointed,  he  writes,  'I  bait  wn 
plaguedito  death  about  the  ill  execution  of  ny  ^^T^ 
Nothing  is  certain  in  London  but  expense,  which  I  cu jk 
bear.'  The  truth  is,  that  what  is  placed  in  the  Iw^if 
over  the  thatched- house  and  the  birch-tree,  is  like  aft-^ 
monsier  rather  than  a  setting  sun ;  but  the  fruit-fMte  «l » 
end,  the  grapes,  the  pluma,  the  melon,  and  the  Cailiv«| 
pears,  Mr  Mynde  has  made  aufllicieotly  teaipfisr.  Tis 
edition  contains  only  twenty-eight  stanxas,  whia  •*^ 
afterwards  enlarged  to  thirty-five.  Several  staBtu  m^ 
been  omitted,  and  they  have  also  paaaed  tbrMifh  oi»7 
corrections,  and  some  improyenaents,  whish  sho*  ^ » 
Shenstone  had  more  judgment  and  felicity  in  few*  "'; 
rection,  than  perhaps  is  suspected.  Some  of  these  I « 
point  out.* 
In  the  second  stanza,  the.^r9<  edition  has, 

In  every  mart  thst  stands  on  Briuin^s  isle, 
In  every  village  less  revealHl  to  fame. 
Dwells  there  In  cottage  known  about  a  w»y 
A  mstron  oW,  whom  we  school-mlsirMs  nsise. 

Improved  thus : 

In  every  village  marked  with  Hule  spfav, 
Enibower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  »  finse, 
"►  I  have  usually  four.il  the  SchooLMIstieos  |sinl«l  ^<*J* 
numbering  the  stanrae;   to  enter  mm  the  P«««7' 
will  be  necessary  for  the  reailer  to  do  this  hifflself  trts  ip^ 


necessary 
cil*mark. 
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There  dwells  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  anira, 
Amainm  old,  whom  we  ■chool'iniatreM  name. 
The  eighth  stanza,  in  the^rsf  editioo,  mos, 

The  fown,  which  o*er  her  shoutden  thrown  she  had, 
Was  nnset  scuff  ( who  knows  not  mesei  scuff  ?) 
Oreac  oomAn  lo  her  mind  thai  ahe  was  clad 
Id  tcztore  of  her  own,  ail  strong  and  tough ; 
Re  did  she  s*er  complain,  ne  deem  it  rough,  fee. 

More  elegandj  deacripdTB  is  the  drets  aa  now  d** 


A  nmec  rtole  was  o*er  bar  ahonldan  thrown, 
InMsi  kiltie  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
'TWAS  simple  mssec,  but  U  was  her  own : 
1^'was  her  own  councrj  bred  the  flock  ao  fidr, 
Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare,  kc 

The  aiiditioDS  made  to  the  first  edition  consists  of  the 
II,  12,  IS,  K  umI  1^  stanzas,  in  which  are  so  beauti- 
UljT  »trodiioe&  the  herbs  and  garden  stores,  snd  the  psaim- 
edj  of  the  school  mistress ;  the  S9th  and  90th  stanzas 
were  alio  subsequent  insertions.  But  those  lines  which 
gife  10  orifinal  a  riew  sf  genios  in  its  infancy, 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo,  Ike. 

ewe  prbted  in  1742 ;  and  I  cannot  bat  think  that  the  far- 
faacd  itaazu  in  Gray's  Elegy,  where  he  discovers  men 
tf  geaiiis  in  peasants,  as  Shenstone  has  in  children,  was 
■jested  by  this  origmal  conception : 

Some  oniie  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
8oM  CiomweU  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood, 
iile ne  a  congenial  thottght,  with  an  echoed  turn  of  ez- 
pcsiioQ  of  dke  lines  from  ue  School  Mistress. 

f  ihtfl  now  restore  the  I»dicroas  ihdbx,  and  ada|>t  it 
to  the  tianzu  of  the  later  edition. 

Stanza 
dlstnbuting  B0T7imEs, 
and   dispersing   pso. 

CLAMATIOirs,  16 

Her  POLICIES,  17 

The  ACTiOH  of  the  poem 
commences  with  a  ge- 
neral summons,  fol- 
lows a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  art- 
ful structure,  decora- 
tion, and  fortiScations 
of  an  MORir-BiBLS, 

A  surprising  picture  of 
sisterly  i^ectioo  br 
way  of  episode,      20, 21 

A  short  list  of  the  me- 
thods now  in  use  to 
avoid  a  whippings— 
which  nevertheless  fol- 
lows, 22 

The  force  of  example,      2S 

A  sketch  of  the  particu- 
lar symptoms  of  obsti- 
nacy  as  they  discover 
themselves  m  a  child, 
with  a  simile  illustra- 
ting a  blubbered  face, 

24,26,26 

A  hint  of  great  impor- 


lotrodoction,  1 

The  lubject  proposed,     S 
Adrcamstanee  m  the  si* 
tuatkn  of  the  maw. 

not  or  KAELT   DIS- 

CIPLISB, 

the 

enceoTlh 

ofidets,  S 

A  nmiie;  introducing  a 
depfectlionof  the  joy- 
less effects  of  Bioo- 
TIT  and  strPsasTi- 

TIOS,  4 

BoBK  peculiarities  indi- 
eatire  of  i  cocirrmT 
KHOOL,  with  a  short 
iketch  of  the  sovs- 
axioii  presiding  over 
ii,  6 

Sooie  aecoont  of  her 
iioHT-cAF,  APmoir, 
imi  a  tremendous  de- 
Kriptioa  of  her  BIBCH- 

n  KBPTRB,  6 

A  parallel  instance  of  the 
uraotages  of  lb«al 
MTEinczirT  with 
reiard  to  children  and 
thewind,  7 

Her  i^owD,  8 

Hrr  TiTLZi,  and  poneti- 
hooi  nicety  in  the  ee. 
rrmoaioQs  assertion  of 
then,  9 

Adifreaion  concerning 
her  Hzs's  presompto. 
n«  behariour,  with  a 


18 


*<^  pve  the  cautious 
'••^  a  more  accn. 
KM  idea  of  the  ofl- 
cwii<fi]i|Mice  ande 
ttMMMnyofaaoUwo- 
."*»»  1 

A  view  of  this  BVmAL 
JJTtsTATB  aa  seat- 
win  her  chair  of  stale, 
•■fcjnng  aoBovmS} 

No.  9, 


The  piety  of  the  poet  in 
relation  to  that  school- 
dame's  memory,  who 
had  the  first  formation 
of  a  CKBTAnr  patriot, 

[Thb  stanza  has  been 
left  out  in  the  later 
editions;  it  refers  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyle.) 

The  secret  connecHoo 
between  WHippiira 
and  Bisnro  xir  thb 
W4imLD,  with  a  view 
as  it  were,  throngh  a 
perspective,  of  the 
same  KinxB  folk  in 
the  highest  posts  and 
repotatioii,  28 

Aa  ■ceantt  of  the  M. 


Stanza 
ture   ot  an  bmbbvo 

rOX-HUHTCB. 

[Another  stanzk   omit- 

'ted.] 

A  deviation  to  an  hack- 

ster's  shop,  82 

Which  being  continued 

for  the  space  of  three 
gives  the  au- 


thor an  opportunity  of 
of  paybg  his  compli- 
ments to  a  particular 
county,  which  he  glad- 
\j  seoea;  concluding 
nis  piece  with  respect- 
ful mention  of  the  an- 
cient and  loyal  city  of 
Shbxwsbuby. 

BBB  JOVSOir  0«  TBABSLATlOir. 

I  have  discovered  a  poem  by  this  great  poet,  which  baa 
even  escaped  the  researches  of  his  last  tmrivalled  editor, 
Mr.  Gifibrd.  Prefixed  to  a  translation,  tranalation  is  tne 
theme ;  with  os  an  unvalued  art,  because  our  translators 
have  usually  been  the  jobbers  of  booksellers ;  but  no  in- 
glorious one  among  our  French  and  Italian  rivals.  In  tms 
poem,  if  the  reader's  ear  be  guided  fay  the  compressed 
sense  of  the  massive  lines,  he  may  feela  rhythm  which|. 
should  thev  be  read  hke  our  modem  metre,  be  will  find 
wanting ;  here  the  fulness  of  the  thoughts  form  their  own 
cadences.  The  mind  is  musical  as  well  as  the  ear.  One 
verse  running  into  another,  and  the  sense  often  dosing  in 
the  middle  of  a  I'me,  is  the  Club  of  Hercules ;  E>fydea 
sometimes  succeeded  in  it,  Churchill  abused  it,  and  Cow- 
per  attempted  to  revive  it.  Gh>eat  ibrce  of  thought  only 
can  wield  this  verse. 

On  tke  AuTnoB,  Wobxb,  and  Tbavslatob,  pn/limi 

to  tht  trandation  of  Mateo  Atenuau^M  Sponith  Aogws,  1698. 

Who  tracks  this  author's  or  translator's  pen 

Shall  finde,  that  either,  hath  read  bookes,  and  men: 

To  say  but  one,  were  single.    Then  it  chimes, 

When  the  old  words  doe  strUte  on  the  new  times^ 

As  in  thia  Spanish  Proteus ;  who,  though  writ 

But  in  one  tongue,  was  form'd  with  the  world*s  wit  s 

And  bath  the  nobleat  marke  of  a  good  booke, 

That  an  ill  man  dares  not  securely  looke 

Upon  it,  but  will  loath,  or  let  it  passe. 

As  a  deformed  face  doth  a  true  glasse. 

Such  bookes,  deserve  translators  of  like  ooate 

As  was  the  genius  wherewith  they  were  wrote ; 

And  this  hath  met  that  one,  that  may  be  stil'd 

More  than  the  foster-father  of  this  child ; 

For  thooflh  Spaine,  gave  him  his  first  ayre  and  vofoa 

He  would  be  cali'd,  henceforth,  iho  EngiSoh  regws, 

But  that  bee's  too  well  suted,  in  a  cloth. 

Finer  than  was  his  Spanish,  if  my  oath 

Will  be  received  in  court ;  if  not,  would  I 

Had  cloath'd  hiiq  so !    Here's  all  I  can  supply 

To  year  desert  who  have  done  it,  friend !    And  thin 

Faire  mmulalion,  and  no  envy  is ; 

When  you  behold  me  wish  my  selfe,  the  man 

That  woaM  have  done,  that,  which  you  only  can! 

Bbv  JdBMMfl; 

The  translator  of  Gttxman^  was  James  Mabbe,  which  ha 
disguised  under  theSpanish  pseudoovm  ofJKegoPuode  ssr; 
JDisgo  for  /tnes,  and  Puede-Mrtor  JlfoUe  or  Mta^  !  Urn 
translated  with  the  same  spirit  as  hb  Guzman,  Cs/sseoM^ 
or  the  Spanish  bawd;  aversion  still  more  remarkable. 
He  bad  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Spain,  and  was  a 
perfect  master  of  both  languages;  a  rare  talent  in  a 
translator ;  aiMl  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is  a  traasfatlsr 
of  Genius. 

THE  LOTXS  OF  <THB   LADT  AmABSLLA.*^ 

Where  Ijondon's  towre  its  turrets  show 

So  stately  by  the  Thames*s  side, 
Faire  Aral>ella,  child  of  woe ! 

For  many  a  day  had  sat  and  sighed. 
And  as  shoe  heard  the  waves  arise^ 

And  as  shoe  heard  the  Meake  windes  roara^ 
As  fast  did  heave  her  beartfelte  alghs. 
And  still  so  fast  her  tears  hid  poure ! 

Arabia  Stuart,  m  Ewm^*  OldBtdUA» 
(probaly  written  by  Mickle.) 
The  MflM  of  Arabella  Stuart.  Mr  Lodge  observes,  ^ 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history.'    The  whole  lifeof  ti^ia 

^  Long  afer  thb  article  was  composed,  Mbs  AiUn  published 
her  <  Goon  of  James  the  FlrsL*  That  agreeable  writer  baa 
written  her  popilar  volnmes,  wHhoin  waschig  the  bloom  ol 
lift  in  the  duel  of  libraries,  and  our  female  historian  has  net 
eccaskmed  me  lo  aksr  a  singls  seniencs  In  these  wssa  it  hss. 
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My  leema  to  consiat  of  secret  history,  which,  probably. 
we  cannot  now  recover.  The  writers  who  have  reotured 
to  weave  together  her  loose  and  scattered  story  are  am- 
biguous and  contradictory.  How  such  slight  domestic  in- 
cidents as  her  life  coosuted  of  could  produce  results  so 
greatly  disproportiooed  to  their  apparent  cause,  may  al- 
ways excite  our  curiosity.  Her  name  scarcely  ever  occurs 
without  raising  that  sort  of  interest  which  accompanies 
mysterious  events,  and  more  particularly  when  we  discover 
that  this  lady  is  so  frequently  aUuded  to  by  her  foreign 
contemporaries. 

The  historians  of  the  Lady  Arabella  have  all  fallen 
into  the  gnwsest  errors.  Her  chief  historian  has  com- 
mitted a  violent  injury  on  her  ver]r  person,  which,  in  the 
history  ef  a  female,  is  not  the  least  important.  In  hastily 
consulting  two  passages  relative  to  her,  he  applied  to  the 
Lady  Arabella  the  defective  understanding  ajid  head- 
strong dispositions  of  her  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  by  another  mtsooDceptioo  of  a  term,  as  I  think, 
asserts  that  the  Lady  Arabella  was  distinguished  neither 
lor  beauty,  nor  intellectual  Qualities.*  This  authoritative 
decision  perpleied  the  modem  editor,  Kippis,  whose  re- 
searches were  always  limited ;  Kippis  had  gleaned  from 
Oldys's  precious  manuscripu  a  single  note,  which  shook 
to  its  foundations  the  whole  structure  before  him ;  and  he 
had  also  found,  in  Ballard,  to  his  utter  confusion,  some 
bints  that  the  Lady  Arabella  was  a  learned  woman,  and 
of  a  poetical  genius,  though  even  the  writer  himself,  who 
had  recorded  this  discovery,  was  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
the  fact!  It  is  amusing  to  observe  honest  George  Bal- 
lard in  the  same  dilemma  as  honest  Andrew  Kippis. 
*  This  lady,'  he  says,  *  was  not  more  distinguished  for  the 
dignity  of  her  birth,  than  celebrated  for  her  fine  parts  and 
learning;  and  yet,*  he  adds.ein  all  the  simplicity  of  his 
ingenuousness,  *  I  know  so  little  in  relation  to  the  two  last 
accomplishments,  that  I  shouM  not  have  given  her  a  place 
in  these  memoirs  had  not  Mr  Evelvn  put  her  in  his  list  of 
learned  women,  and  Mr  Philips  (Milton's  nephew)  intro- 
duced her  am^mg  his  modem  poetesses.' 

*  The  Lady  Arabella,'  for  by  that  name  she  is  osoaUy 
noticed  by  her  contemporaries,  rather  than  by  her  maiden 
name  of  Stuart,  or  by  her  married  one  of  Seymour,  as  she 
latterly  subscribed  herself,  was,  by  her  affinity  with  James 
the  First,  and  our  Elizabeth,  placed  near  the  throne ;  too 
aear,  it  seems,  for  her  happiness  and  quiet!  In  their  common 
descent  from  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII, 
«he  was  cousin  to  the  Sk»ttish  monarch,  but  bora  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  which  gave  her  some  advantage  in  a  claim 
to  the  throne  of  England.  *  Her  double  relation  to  roy- 
Altv,'  says  Mr.  Lodge,  'was  eqn^ly  ohnotious  to  the 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  timidity  of  James,  and  they 
secretly  dreaded  the  supposed  danger  of  her  having  a  le- 
^timate  oflTspring.'  Tet  James  himself,  then  unmarried, 
proposed  for  the  husband  of  the  lady  Arabella,  one  of  her 
cousins,  Lord  Esroe  Stuart,  whom  he  had  created  Duke 
cf  Lenox,  and  designed  for  his  heir.  The  first  thing  we 
hear  of  *  the  Lady  Arabella,  concerns  a  marriage  :  mar- 
riages are  the  incidents  of  her  life,  and  the  fatal  event 
which  terminated  it  was  a  marriage.  Such  was  the  se- 
cret spring  on  which  her  character  and  her  misfortunes  re- 
volved. 

This  proposed  match  was  desirable  to  all  parties ;  but 
there  was  one  greater  than  them  all,  who  forbad  the  bans. 
Elizabeth  interposed ;  she  imprisoned  the  Lady  Arabella, 
and  would  not  deliver  her  up  to  the  king,  of  whom  she 
spoke  with  asperity,  and  even  with  contempt.f    The 

^  Morant  In  the  Blomphia  Britannica.  This  gross  blunder 
has  been  detected  by  Mr  Lodge.  The  other  I  submit  to  the 
reader's  ladement.  A  contemporary  )etter>wriiter«  alluding 
to  the  flight  oi*  Arabella  and  9evroour.  which  alarmed  the  Scot* 
itrh  so  much  more  than  the  English  party.,  tells  us,  among 
other  reasons  of  the  little  Janger  of  the  politlcAl  Influence  of 
the  parties  themselves  over  the  people,  that  not  only  their  pre. 
t>*nMon8  were  far  removed,  but  he  sdds, '  They  were  uninvce. 
All  both  In  their  persons  and  their  houses.*  Morant  takes  the 
term  ungraceful  in  lu  modem  acceptaiion ;  but  In  the  style  of 
that  day,  I  think,  ungraoefUl  Is  opposed  to  gracious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  mesning  that  their  perrons  and  their  houses 
were  not  considerable  to  the  muhbiule.  Would  It  not  be  sb- 
surd  to  apply  ongrareAil  In  hs  modem  sense  m  a  family  or 
house  ?  And  bad  any  political  danger  been  expected,  assiiiwdly 
k  would  nnt  have  been  diminished  hy  the  want  of  persoru 
grace  in  these  lovers.  I  do  not  recollect  sny  authority  for  the 
icsnse  of  unjrracefui  in  opposhton  to  gracious,  but  a  crMcal  and 
Bjeivry  sntlquary  has  sanccloned  my  opink»n. 

f  A  dKumstaaos  which  ws  discover  by  a  Spanish  nenortal, 


greatest  infirmity  of  Elizabeth  was  her  mraiei 

duct  respecting  the  succession  to  the  Kngliaa  throne ;  kar 


jealousy  of  power,  her  strange  unhappioesa  in  the  dread  o4 
personal  neglect,  madf  her  averse  to  tfee  a  wiectissor  id 
her  court,  or  even  to  hear  of  a  distant  otto  ;  in  a  successor 
she  could  only  view  a  competitor.  Camden  teUa  os  that  aie 
frequenllv  observed,  that  *  most  men  neglected  the  seumg 
sun,'  and  this  melancholy  presentiment  of  personal  neg- 
lect this  political  coqueUe  not  only  lived  to  experience,  but 
even  this  circumstance  of  keeping  the  eucceesion  unsetUed 
miserably  disturbed  the  queen  on  her  deaib-bed.  Her 
ministers,  it  appeara,  harasaed  her  when  she  was  Umg 
speechless ;  a  remarkable  circumatance,  which  has  hiuwr* 
to  escaped  the  knowledge  of  her  numerous  historiaitt,  aiid 
which  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  dinrioaing  in  this  vo. 
lume. 

Elizabeth  leaving  a  point  ao  important  alwaya  proUe- 
maiical,  raised  up  the  very  evil  she  so  greatlj  dreaded :  u 
multiplied  the  as pirania,  while  every  party  humoured  tts^ 
bv  aelecting  its  own  claimant,  ana  none  more  bus^ 
tn»  the  continental  powers.  One  of  the  naoat  cunous  n 
the  project  of  the  Pope,  who  intending  U>  pot  Maide  Jsiaca 
I,  on  account  of  hia  religion,  formed  a  chimerical  schrsM 
of  uniting  Arabella  with  a  prince  of  the  house  of  8a* 
voy ;  the  pretext,  for  without  a  pretext  no  politician  mores, 
was  their  descent  from  a  bastard  of  our  Edward  I V ;  tiM 
Duke  of  Parma  was,  however,  married,  but  the  Pope,  in 
his  infallibility,  turned  his  brother  the  Cardinal  into  die 
Duke's  substitute  by  secularising  the  churchman.  In  that 
case  the  Cardinal  would  then  braome  King  of  England  ia 
right  of  this  lady !— provided  he  obtained  the  crown  !* 

We  might  conjecture  from  thia  circunaatance,  that  An 
bella  was  a  catholic,  and  ao  Mr  Butler  has  recently  told 
us ;  but  I  knowNof  no  other  authority  than  Dodd,  the  Ca- 
tholic historian,  who  has  inscribed  her  name  amoag  hit 
Krty.  Paraons,  the  wily  Jesuit,  was  »o  doubtful  how  tit* 
ly.  when  young,  atood  disposed  towards  catholicins, 
that  he  describes  'her  religion  to  be  an  tender,  green,  aad 
flexible,  as  is  her  age  and  aez,  and  to  be  wrongiil  hen' 
after  and  settled  according  to  future  eventa  and  times.*  Tet 
bi  1611,  when  she  was  finally  aent  into  confinement,  one 
well  informed  pf  court  affaire  writes,  *  that  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella  hath  nof  &eeft/oimd  tnc/tna&/c  to  popeiw.'* 

Even  Henry  IV  of  France  was  not  untriendiv  to  this 
papistical  project  of  placing  an  Italian  cardinal  on  the 
English  throne.  It  had  alwaya  been  the  state  intcmrt  <4 
the  French  cabinet  to  favour  any  acheme  which  nigk: 
preserve  the  realmaof  England  and  Scotland  aa  separaie 
itingdoma.  The  manuscript  corraapondence  of  Charies 
IX  with  his  ambaaaador  at  the  court  of  London,  which  I 
have  seen,  tends  solely  to  this  great  purpose,  and  perbtpi 
it  was  her  French  aiid  Spanish  allies,  whicn  finally  haf> 
t^ned  the  political  martyroom  of  the  Scottish  Mary. 

Thus  we  have  discovered  two  chimerical  husbands  U 
the  Lady  Arabella.  The  pretenaions  of  this  lady  to  the 
throne  had  evidently  become  an  object  with  Bptnilatiat[ 
politicians ;  and  perhaps  it  was  to  withdraw  herself  from 
the  embarrassments  into  which  she  was  thrown,  thst.  ic« 
cording  to  De  Thou,  she  intended  to  marry  a  son  of  ths 
Earl  of  Northumberiand ;  but  to  the  iealoos  terror  of 
Elizabeth,  an  English  Eari  was  not  an  onject  of  le««  inac- 
nitude  than  a  Scotch  Duke.  Thia  is  the  third  shadowy 
husband! 

When  Jamea  I  ascended  the  English  throne,  there  ex- 
isted an  Anti-Scottiah  Darty.  Hardly  had  the  aorthm 
monarch  enteral  mto  the  *  Land  of  Ftamise,'  wbe o  bf 
southern  throne  was  ahaken  by  a  foolii>h  plot,which  one  wr^ 
ter  calls  <  a  state  riddle ;'  it  involved  Rawleigh,  and  unes- 
pectedly  the  lady  Arabella .  The  Scottiah  monarch  wai  la 
oe  got  rid  of,  and  Arabella  was  to  be  crowned.    Somctf 

when  our  Jamas  I  was  negotiating  with  the  cabinet  ofHkdrid. 
He  complains  of  Elisabeth's  treatment  of  him ;  thst  the  qufcn 
reAised  to  eive  hm  his  father's  esute  In  Englsnd,  nor  frouU 
deliver  up  bis  vncle*s  daughter,  Arabella,  to  be  married  to  'M 
Duke  of  Lenox,  st  which  time  the  queen  ueo  psiabrai  amy 
asperes  y  de  mncho  disprechia  contra  el  dicho  Rey  de  Eicod* ; 
she  used  harsh  words,  expressing  much  contempt  ofdw  kmg 
Winwood*s  Mem.  1. 4 

•  8ee  a  very  rurkius  letter,  the  CCXCIX  of  Csrdmsl  !>•<!•• 
sat.  Vol.  V.  The  catholic  interert  expected  to  fsrOiiMe  th« 
conquest  of  England  by  jMnIng  their  srmiee  wich  those  of  Ar* 
belle,*  and  the  commeniaior  writes  thai  this  English  Isdyhw 
a  psrty,  consisting  of  all  thoae  English  who  had  been  the  jadgM 
or  the  avowed  enemiea  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  BodMi  ^ 
Jamen  the  FfarsL 

f  Wtowood'a  MaaMfials,  BI.  ML 
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&ne  siSy  eompmtori  having  wntteo  to  her  requesting  let- 
ters 10  be  aiklrmed  to  ihelCing  of  Spain,  she  laujrhed  at  ibe 
ka^r  she  received,  and  sent  it  to  the  King.  Thus  for  a 
vrsad  tune  wa»  Arabella  to  have  been  Ciueen  of  £nslaad. 
Ta<i  orcurred  io  1 008,  but  was  followed  by  no  nanh 
iMsares  from  James  the  First. 

b  the  ibiiowiog  vear,  1604, 1  have  discovered  that  for 
L*:^  third  tniMs,  the  mdy  was  offered  a  crown !  *  A  creat 
t'i^«aadar  is  coasing  from  the  King  of  Poland,  idioae 
dNcf  errand  is  to  demand  mj  Lady  Arabella  in  marw 
rtifc  for  hn  master.  So  may  your  princess  of  the  blood 
iniw  a  prat  ifaeea,  and  theh  we  shall  be  safe  from  At 
iangT^f  im'wysrnhiiig-  ^eOors.'*  This  last  passage 
smM  lo  aliade  to  something.  What  is  maaot  of  *  the 
^Bser  of  missuperscribing  letters  T 

\i  litis  royal  offer  was  ever  made,  it  was  certainly  for- 
Wdffl.  Can  we  iaaanne  ihe  refusal  to  have  come  firom 
dkr  '»1t,  who,  we  shaU  see,  seven  years  afterwards,  com- 

;4iiwJ  ihat  the  kinjr  had  neglected  her,  in  not  providing 
T  vith  a  suitable  match  ?  It  was  this  very  twie  that 
9B«  of  those  butterflies,  who  quiver  on  the  &ir  flowers 
•f  a  eourt,  writes,  ibat  <  My  Ladye  Arabella  spends  her 
\jm  IB  lecture,  reidinfp,  fcr.,and  she  will  not  hear  of  mar. 
ms«.  Indirv-ctly  there  were  speaches  used  in  the  recom- 
lacolsiina  of  Coonl  Maurice,  who  pretendeih  to  be  Duke 
of  Gsildrrs.  I  dare  not  attempt  her.'f  .  Here  we  And 
•sother  priscely  match  proposed.  Thus  far,  to  the  Lady 
Anbeila,  crowns  ami  husbands  were  like  a  fairy  banquet 
Mca  at  laoonlicbt,  openin|[  on  her  sight,  impalpable  and 
nociliins  At  the  moment  of  approach. 
Arskfia,  from  certain  circumstances,  was  a  dependant  on 
the  kn^sbnoaty,  which  flowed  very  unequally  ;  often  re- 
doeedto^reai  personal  distress,  we  6nd  bjr  herleftem,  that 
'  ihe  praved  fur  present  money,  though  it  should  not  be 
umaQj.*  I  have  discovered  that  James  at  length  grant- 
ed her  a  pemion.  The  royal  favours,  however  were  prob- 
lUv  liraitMl  TO  her  food  behaviour.^ 

Fran  1604  tn  1008,  is  a  period  which  forms  a  blank  leaf 
b  the  ttory  of  Arabella.  In  this  last  year  this  unfortunate 
ladfhad  again  fallen  out  of  favour,  ana,  as  usual,  the  cause 
•a<  mfflterioQs,  and  not  known  even  to  the  writer.  Cham- 
W'riam.io  a  leuerto  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  mentions  •  the 
Ltd|  AfsMla's  bunn«M,  toAotweoer  it  loos,  is  ended,  and 
•h*  res'ored  \o  htfr  former  place  and  graces.  The  king 
^Tc  her  a  cupboard  of  plaie,  befler  than  SOOf.  for  a  new 
j«aT*i  gift,  and  1000  marks  to  pay  her  debts,  besides 
•otne  vearlj  addition  to  her  maintenance,  want  being 
^ichl  the  ehicfest  cause  of  her  discontentment,  though 
•fc*  fce  ast  obefefher /ree.frDSi  wapicum  of  being  eoUapaed.*^ 
Aaotber  mvsierioos  ezprf«ssion  which  would  seem  to  allude 
eiiiier  to  politics  or  relision ;  but  the  fact  appears  by  an- 
otlwT  writer  to  have  been  a  discovery  of  a  new  project  of 
"■"»«©  withom  the  king's  consent.  This  person  of  her 
«•»«  is  not  named ;  and  it  was  to  divert  her  mind  fn>m 
iBc  too  constant  object  of  her  thoughts,  that  James,  after  a 
»^re  repriinand,  had  invited  her  to  partake  of  the  festivi- 
iie«  oTibe  eoart,  in  that  season  of  rerelry  and  recondlia- 
ooa. 

We  VNv  approach  that  erent  of  the  Lady  Arabella's 
He,  which  reads  like  a  romantic  fiction  :  the  catastrophe, 
|<w,  B  firmed  by  the  Aristotelian  canon ;  for  its  misery, 
"  ^*«>  Md  its  terror,  even  romantic  fiction  has  not  ex- 
ceeded! 

liwprobtbie  that  the  king,  from  some  political  motive, 
^  Med  that  the  Lady  Arabella  should  lead  a  single 
"«".  aol  such  wise  purposes  frequently  meet  with  cross 
^i'*;  lad  k  happened  that  no  woman  was  ever  more 

^' !JJ»  "anoseript  letter  from  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
auiiiDm.  Eari  of  Shrewsbury,  Is  dated  from  Hampton-Court, 
Of».I«B.    8loane»s  M88/4W1. 

♦  Lodfc'e  niastratkxiB  of  British  History,  HI,  888.  It  Is  curl. 
*'JJf>w»a,  (hat  this  letter  by  W.  Fowler,  Is  dated  on  the 
~^a»y  as  the  manoscrint  letter  I  have  Just  quoted,  and  it  is 
"««w  to  (he  nme  Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  so  that  the  Earl 
^  M*e  rsceived,  in  one  day,  accounts  of  two  dIfiiDrent  pro- 
^ «v  marrtsfo  fhr  his  nelce  •  This  shows  how  much  Ara- 
mu  enn^  the  designs  of  foreigners  and  natives.  Will. 
tth^A^^nlS''^^  "^  faotastteal  secretory  to  thi 


JiTa^  '«"«*of  Arabella,  on  distress  of  money .  are  preserved 
^Mlanl.   Hie  discovery  of  a  pension  f  made  hi  Sir  Julius 
^*  iMLsaffinu ;  where  one  is  msntkmsd  of  16(NM  to  the 
WTArabeiis.   Sloane's  M8. 4I8D. 
0  «ft    *      "^^^  '*^  ^*  ^^"'  ^"^  frantod  her  the  duty 


solicited  to  the  conjugal  state,  or  seems  to  have  been  sa 
little  averse  to  it.  Lvery  noble  youth,  who  sighed  for  dis- 
tinctioo,  ambitioned  the  notice  of  the  Lad]^  Arabella ;  and 
she  was  so  frequently  contriving  a  marriage  for  herself, 
that  a  courtier  of  that  day  writing  to  another,  observes, 
*these  aflVtctations  of  marria^  in  her,  do  give  some  advah* 
tage  to  the  worM  of  impartms  the  repuution  of  her  con- 
stant and  virtuous  diB|>osition.'* 

The  revels  of  Christmas  had  hardly  closed,  when  the 
Lady  Arabella  iiirgot  that  she  had  been  forgiven,  and 
again  relapsed  into  her  old  infirmity.  She  renewed  a  con- 
nexion,  which  had  commenced  in  childhood,  with  Mr 
William  Seymour,  the  second  son  of  Ijord  Baauchamp, 
and  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hertford.  His  character  has 
been  finely  described  by  Clarendon :  He  loved  his  studies 
and  his  repose ;  but  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he 
ckMed  his  volumes  and  drew  his  sword,  and  was  both  an 
active  and  a  skilful  general.  Charles  I  created  him  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  and  govemor  of  the  prince ;  he  lived  to 
the  Restoration,  and  Charles  II  restored  him  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Somerset. 

This  treaty  of  marriage  was  detected  m  February  1609, 
and  the  parties  summoned  before  the  privy  council.  Sey- 
mour was  particularly  censured  for  dkring  to  ally  himself 
with  the  royal  blood,  although  that  bkiod  was  running  in 
his  own  veins.  In  a  manuscript  letter  which  I  have  dis- 
covered, Seymour  addressed  the  lords  of  the  privy  council. 
The  style  is  humble ;  the  plea  to  excuse  his  intended  mar- 
riage is,  that  being  but  *  A  young  brother,  and  sensible  ol 
mine  own  good,  unknown  to'the  world,  of  mean  esute,  not 


bom  to  challenge  any  thing  hy  my  birthright,  and  there- 
fore my  fortunes  to  be  raised  by  my  own  endeavour,  and 
she  a  lady  of  great  honour  and  virtue,  and,  as  I  thought, 


of  great  nieans,  I  did  plainly  and  honestly  endeavour  law. 
fully  to  gain  her  in  marriage.'  There  is  nothing  romantic 
in  this  apology,  in  which  Seymour  describes  himself  as  a 
fortune  hunter!  which,  however,  was  probably  done  to 
cover  his  undoubted  afTection  for  Arabella,  whom  he  had 
early  known.  He  says,  that  *  he  conceived  that  this  noble 
ladv  might,  without  oflence,  make  the  choice  ef  any  subject 
within  this  kingdom ;  which  conceit  was  begotten  in  me 
upon  a  general  report,  after  her  ladyship's  iaat  being  eaUed 
before  your  lordahpe,^  that  it  might  be.'  He  tells  the  story 
ot  this  ancient  wooing--^  I  boldly  intruded  myself  into 
her  ladyship's  chamber  in  the  court  on  Candlemass  day 
last,  at  what  time  I  imparted  my  desire  onto  her,  whicn 
was  entertained,  but  with  this  caution  on  either  part,  that 
both  of  us  resolved  not  to  proceed  to  any  final  conclusion 
without  his  majesty's  most  gracious  favour  first  obtoined. 
And  this  was  our  first  meeting!  After  that  we  had  a 
second  meeting  at  Brigg's  house  in  Fleet-street,  and  then 
a  third  at  Mr  Baynton's;  at  both  which  we  had  the  like 
conference  and  resolution  as  before.'  He  assures  their  « 
lordships  that  both  of  them  had  never  intended  marriage 
without  his  majesty's  approbation.^ 

But  Love  laughs  at  privy  councils,  and  the  grays  pro- 
mises made  by  two  frightened  lovers.  The  parties  were 
secretly  married,  which  was  discovered  about  July  in  the 
following  year.  They  were  then  separately  confined,  the 
lady  at  the  house  of  'Sir  Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth,  and 
Seymour  in  the  Towery  for  *  his  contempt  in  marrying  a 
la^  of  the  royal  family  without  the  king's  leave.' 

This,  their  first  connnement.  was  not  rigorous ;  the  lady 
walked  in  her  garden,  and  the  lover  was  a  prisoner  at  large 
in  the  Tower.  The  writer  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
observes,  that  'Some  intei course  they  had  by  letters, 
which,  after  a  time,  was  discovered.'  In  this  history  o» 
love  these  might  be  precious  documents,  and  in  the  library 
at  Long-leat  these  love<epi8tles,  or  perhaps  this  volume, 
may  yet  lie  unread  in  a  comer.}  Arabella's  epistolary 
talent  was  not  vulgar,  Dr  Montfonl,  in  a  manuscript  letter, 
describe  one  of  those  eflusions  which  Arabella  address*^ 
to  the  king.  '  This  letter  was  penned  by  her  in  the  best 
terms,  as  she  can  do  right  well.  It  was  often  resd  with- 
out offence,  nay,  it  was  even  commended  by  his  highness, 
wuh  the  applause  of  prince  and  council.'    One  of  these 

*  W1nwood*8  Memorials,  Vol.  HI,  110. 

t  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  gentleman  whose  nmns  aep. 
pears  no^  whhth  occastoned  Arabella  to  incur  the  king's  dla- 
pleajiure  before  Christmas ;  the  Lsdy  Arabella,  k  is  quhe  clear, 
wss  resolvedly  bent  on  marrying  hetself  I 

1  Harl.  M8S,  TOOt. 

}  It  is  on  record  that  at  Long.leal,  the  ssatof  the  Marqnls  of 
Bat'i,  certain  papers  of  Arabella  ara  preservel  I  Isavs  t9 
the  noble  owner  the  plsasnrs  of  the  isssaich.    ,    ^  . 
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unator^  letitera  1  have  recovered. 

domesuc,  beinir  nothing  more  at  fimt  than  a  very  pretty 

leUeron  Mr  Seymour  having  tak  - 


ring  taken  cold,  but  as  every 
love-letter  ought,  it  is  not  without  a  pathetic  ercaoeniib  ; 
the  tearing  away  ofhearis  so  firmly  joined,  while,  in  her 
solitary  imprisonment,  the  secret  thought  that  he  lived  and 
was  her  own,  filled  her  spirit  with  that  consciousness  which 
triumphed  even  over  that  sickly  Trame  so  nearly  subdued 
to  death.  The  iamiliar  style  of  James  the  First's  age  may 
bear  comparison  with  our  own.    I  shall  give  it  entire. 

'Ladf^dnMUto  MrWUliamS^mmar. 
•Sir, 

*  I  am  exceeding  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  not  been 
well.  I  pray  you  let  me  know  truly  lirw  you  do,  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  reason 
Smith  gives  for  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  cold,  I  will  impute  it  to 
some  sympathy  betwixt  us,  having  myself  gotten  a  swollen 
cheek  at  tbe  same  time  with  a  cold.  For  God's  sake,  let 
■ot  vour  grief  of  mind  woit  upon  your  body.  You  may 
see  by  me  what  inconveniences  it  will  bring  one  to;  and 
no  fortune,  I  assure  you,  daunts  me  so  much  as  that  weak- 
Bess  of  body  I  find  in  myself;  for  si  now  mtNms  F  age  <Pun 
weim,  as  Marot  says,  we  may,  by  God's  grace,  be  happier 
than  we  look  for,  in  being  suffered  to  enjoy  ourself  with 
his  majesty's  favour.  But  if  we  be  not  able  to  live  to  it, 
I,  for  my  part,  shal  think  myself  a  pattern  of  misfortune 
m  enjoying  so  peal  a  blessing  as  you,  so  little  awhile. 
No  separation  but  that  deprives  me  of  the  comfort  of  you. 
For  wherssoever  you  be,  or  in  what  state  so  ever  you  arc, 
H  suffioeth  me  you  are  mine !  Raehd  wpt  and  taould 
mei  be  eom^orted,  beeoMe  her  ehUdrtn  were  no  more.  And 
that  indeed,  is  the  remediless  sorrow,  and  none  eise  *  And 
therefore  God  Mess  us  from  that,  and  I  will  hope  well  of 
the  rest,  though  I  see  no  apparent  hope.  But  I  am  sure 
God*8  book  mentionetfa  many  of  his  children  in  as  great 
distress  that  have  done  well  after,  even  in  tliis  world!  I 
do  assure  you  nothing  the  stale  can  do  with  roe  can  trou. 
ble  me  so  much  as  this  news  of  your  being  ill  doih ;  and 
you  see  whf«  I  am  troubled,  I  trouble  you  too  with  tedi- 
ous kindness ;  for  so  I  think  you  will  account  so  long  a 
letter,  yourself  not  having  written  to  me  this  good  while  so 
much  as  how  you  do.  But,  sweet  sir,  I  speak  not  this  to 
trouble  you  wiih  writing  but  when  you  please.  Be  well, 
and  I  shall  account  myself  happy  in  being 

'  Your  faitlifull  loving  wife, 

•Abb-S.** 
In  examining  the  manuscripts  of  this  lady,  the  defect  of 
dates  must  be  supplied  by  our  sagacity.    'The  following 

•  petition,'  as  she  calls  it,  addressed  to  the  king  in  defence 
tt  her  secret  marriage,  must  have  been  written  at  this 
time.  She  remonstrates  with  the  king  for  what  she  calls 
his  neglect  of  her ;  and  while  she  fears  to  be  violently  se- 

Krsted  from  her  husband,  she  asserts  her  cause  with  a 
m  and  noble  spirit,  which  was  afterwards  too  severely 
tried!  ' 

^TelheKing, 

*  May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty. 

•  1  do  most  heartily  lament  my  hard  fortune  that  I  should 
offend  your  majesty  the  least  especially  in  that  whereby  I 
have  long  desired  to  merit  of  your  majesty,  as  appeared 
before  your  majesty  was  my  sovereign.  And  though  your 
msjesty's  neglect  of  me,  my  good  liking  of  this  gentleman 
that  is  my  husband,  and  my  fortune,  drew  me  to  a  contract 
before  I  acquainted  your  msjesty,  I  humbly  beseech  your 
majesty  to  consider  how  imposs'ible  it  was  for  me  to  ima. 
gine  it  could  be  oflynsive  to  your  msjesty,  haviuft  Veto  daye 
btfore  given  me  yeur  royal  emuent  to  heatow  myoeifan  any 
auhject  of  your  majahfe  (which  likewise  your  roaiesiy  hsd 
done  long  since.)  Besides,  never  having  been  either  pro- 
hibited any,  or  spoken  to  for  any,  in  this  land,  by  your  ma- 
les'.v  theae  aenen  yean  that  I  have  lived  in  your  majesty's 
house,  I  could  not  conceive  that  yonr  majesty  regarded 
my  marriase  at  all ;  whereas  if  your  majesty  had  vouch, 
■afed  to  tell  me  your  mind,  and  accept  the  free-will  offering 
•f  my  obedience,  I  would  not  have  offended  your  majesty, 
of  whose  gracious  goodness  I  presume  so  much,  that  if  it 
mere  now  at  convenieni  in  a  worldly  reepeel  ae  malieemay 
makeUoeemtoieparaU  WyWhom  Ood  hath  joined,  your 
■lajesty  woukl  not  do  evil  that  good  might  come  thereof, 
■or  make  me,  that  have  the  honour  to  be  so  near  vour 
majesty  in  blood,  the  first  precedent  that  ever  was,  thoqgh 
our  pruwes  may  have  left  some  as  little  imitable,  for  so 
good  and  gracioos  a  kmg  as  your  majesty,  as  David's  deal* 
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mg  with  Uriah.  But  1  assure  rayaeir,ir  U  please  voa 
majesty  in  your  own  wisdom  to  consider  tborooghlv  of  m? 
cause,  there  will  no  solid  reason  sppesr  to  debar  me  cl 
justice  and  your  princely  favour,  which  1  wiU  endcavov  is 
deserve  whilst  I  breathe.' 

It  is  indorsed,  *  A  copy  of  my  petition  to  the  K^b 
Msjesty.'  In  another  she  implores  that « If  the  necniky 
of  my  state  and  (brtune,  together  with  my  wrakwcin.  have  | 
caused  roe  to  do  somewhat  not  pleasing  to  year  smicsit, 
let  it  all  be  covered  with  the  shadow  of  your  loyal  baig> 
nity.'    Agam,  in  another  netition,  she  writes, 

*  Touching  the  offence  for  which  I  an  sow  powibed,  I 
most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  in  year  naost  pnKv>T 
wisdom  and  judgment,  to  consider  in  what  a  nMcnbli 
state  I  had  been,  if  I  had  taken  any  other  course  tku  1 
did ;  for  my  own  ooosdeiKe  witnessing  before  God  msi  I 
was  then  the  wife  of  him  that  now  I  am,  I  oooU  eerer 
have  matched  with  any  other  man,  but  to  have  lived  ti 
the  days  of  my  life  as  a  harlot,  which  your  majesty  wesid 
have  abhorred  in  any,  especially  in  one  who  hath  the  bo4 1 
our  (now  otherwise  unlbrtunate  soever)  to  have  anv  dras 
afyour  majesty's  blood  in  them.' 

I  find  a  letter  oTLady  Jane  Dmmmond,  m  leplyiotla 
or  another  petition,  which  Lady  Dmmasoad  had  fiwa 


the  queen  to  present  to  his  majesty.     It  was  to  leara  lbs 
cause  of  Arabella's  confinement.     The  mtl 


.    _  The  pithy  c, 

of  James  the  First  is  characteristic  of  the  monarch ;  «sd 
the  solemn  forebodings  of  Lady  Drummond,  who  smcwi 
to  have  been  a  lady  of  excellent  judgment,  kbowed^  (b 
fate  of  Arabella,  how  they  were  true ! 

<  LADY   JAHX  SBUMMOirD  TO  LADT  AXABBLLA, 

Anewering  her  prayer  to  know  Ae  comae  of  her  een/kemoL 
« This  day  her  majesty  bath  seen  your  ladvsfaip's  kner. 
Her  Majesty  says,  that  when  she  gave  your  hdrt^'i 
petition  to  his  majetiy,  he  did  take  it  well  eoiwth.M  ' 
gave  no  other  answer  than  that  yehademlen  tj^ihtfmhA 
den  tree.  This  was  all  her  majesty  commanded  mo  ic 
say  to  your  ladyship  in  tliis  purpose ;  but  withal  dd  n- 
member  her  kindly  to  your  ladyship,  and  aent  you  thi  id- 
tie  token  in  witness  of  the  continuance  of  her  anjeatv*! 
favour  to  your  ladyship.  Now,  where  yoor  ladMv  de- 
sires me  to  deal  openly  and  freely  with  you,  I  protest  I  rai 
say  nothing  on  knowledite,  for  I  never  iPpoke  to  anr  rfiJ* 
purpose  but  to  th«  queen ;  but  the  wiadom  of  Ma  «Mr  «d 
the  example  haw  aome  of  yottr  quality  in'tke  Ukteaie  Im  : 
6eett  uaed,  make*  me  fear  that  ye  ehtdl  naijknd  »  cnf 
end  to  your  troublee  aa  yeexpeetor  Iwiak.* 

In  return.  Lady  Arabella  expres«-s  her  fmtcfol  thirb 
—presents  her  majesty  with  « this  piece  of  my  work,  » 
accept  in  remembrance  of  the  poor  prisooor  ibat  wmijht 
them,  m  hopes  her  royal  hands  will  vouchaafe  tpvfw 
them,  which  till  I  have  the  honour  to  kiss,  I  fhall  iiw  « 
a  great  desi  of  sorrow.  Her  caae,'  she  adds,  *cwUb 
compared  to  no  other  she  ever  heard  of,  rcoemUnt  » 
other.'  Arabella,  like  the  queen  of  the  Sctits,  farcnid 
the  hours  of  imprisonment  by  works  of  enbtoiderv;  it*  '■ 
in  sending  a  present  of  this  kind  to  Sir  Andrew  Siscav 
to  be  presented  to  the  queen,  she  thanks  him  for  •tvwV 
safing  to  descend  to  these  pt-ity  offices  to  tnke  etreefii 
of  these  womanish  toys,  for  her  whose  serio«m  nwd  nnt 
invent  some  relaxation.' 

The  secret  correspondence  of  Arabella  nnd  Seiswr 
was  discovered,  and  was  followed  by  a  snd  «rree.  k 
must  have  been  now  that  the  king  resolved  to  rmi 
this  unhappy  lady  to  the  sUicter  care  ef  ifa«  Bith^  d 
Durham.  Lady  Arabella  was  k>  subdued  ni  thit  di>uiM 
separation,  that  she  gave  way  to  all  the  vHldnfM  (f  <i^ 
spair ;  she  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  could  not  travel  km  « i 
litter,  and  with  a  physician.  In  her  way  to  Dwhim,  rh 
was  Fo  greailv  disquieted  in  the  first  few  miles  id"  Ikt  a 
easy  and  troublesome  joume v.  that  they  would  piwwdifc 
further  than  to  Highgate.  "  The  physician  rriwsed  is 
town  to  report  her  stale,  and  declared  thai  abe  wai  •«»  ' 
redly  very  weak,  her  pulse  dull  and  melwicfaoly,  wi  wry 
irregular;  her  countenance  very  hesw,  nnle  asd  «»; 
and  though  free  from  fever,  be  declared  her  io  no  nieft 
for  travel.  The  king  observed,  •  It  is  onouili  to  makr  m 
sound  man  sick  to  be  carried  in  a  bed  in  ihat  mamfritw 
is;  much  more  for  her  whose  impsdicRf  amr«Mo«(fnss 
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ioal»t  of  her  obedience.'  *  Obedience  ii  that  required,' 
ie|died  the  kin^,  *  which  being  perforniedi  I  will  du  more 
br  her  than  she  expected.'* 

The  king,  however,  with  hit  osuai  indulgence,  appears 
lo  have  cooMntcd  that  Ladj  Arabella  8h<Hild  remain  for 
a  DOBlh  ai  Hi^hgate,  in  confinement,  till  she  bad  suffi- 
ciently recorered  to  proceed  to  Durham,  where  the  biabop 
^ed,  uaacoompamed  by  his  charge,  to  await  her  recefK 
tioQ,  sad  to  the  great  relief  of  the  friends  of  the  lady,  who 
bci)ed  she  was  suU  within  the  reach  of  their  cares  or  of 
the  rogrtl  broor. 

A  Mcood  month's  delay  was  granted,  in  conseqaence 
of  thai  leoer  which  we  have  before  noticed  as  so  impres- 
nre  aod  so  degant,  that  it  was  commended  by  the  king, 
tod  applauded  by  prince  Henry  and  the  council. 

But  the  day  of  her  departure  hastened,  and  the  Lady 
AnbeUa  betrayed  do  symptom  of  her  6rst  desfMiir.  She 
opeolj  declared  her  resignation  to  her  fate,  and  showed 
^r  (Mwdient  willingness,  by  beinf  even  over-careful  in 
%tle  ^paratioBs  to  make  easy  so  long  a  journey.  Such 
tender  grief  had  won  over  the  heart  m  her  keepers,  who 
coutd  not  bat  sympathise  with  a  princess,  whose  love,  holy 
and  wedded  too,  was  cmased  only  by  the  tyranny  of 
sutetmen.  Bat  Arabella  bad  not  withm  that  tranauillity 
wiih  which  she  had  lulled  her  keepers.  She  and  Sey- 
motir  had  concerted  a  flight,  as  bdd  in  its  plot,  and  as 
beautifully  wiM,  as  any  recorded  in  romantic  story.  The 
dav  preceding  her  departure,  Arabella  found  ir  not  difficult 
to  Mffuade  a  female  attendant  to  consent  that  she  would 
raBcr  her  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  her  husband,  and  to  wait 
(W  her  return  at  an  appointed  hour.  More  solicitous  for 
the  happiness  of  knrers  than  for  the  repose  of  kings,  this 
attendant,  in  utter  simplicity,  or  with  generous  svmpathy, 
vnted  the  Lady  Arabella  in  dressing  her  in  one  ot  the  most 
ckboraie  diagoasingt.  *  She  drew  a  pair  of  large  French, 
lashjoned  hose  or  trowsers  over  her  petticoats ;  put  on  a 
man's  doublet  or  coat ;  a  peruke,  such  as  men  wore, 
•bow  loos  locks  covered  her  own  ringlets ;  a  black  hat,  a 
Uaek  ckiriE,  msset  boots  with  red  tops,  snd  a  rapier  by 
her  side.'  Thus  accoutred,  the  Lady  Arabella  stole  out 
^*h  a  fentletnaa  about  three  o^dock  in  the  sAemoon.^ 
She  had  ady  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  stop- 
ped at  a  BOOT  im,  where  one  of  her  confederates  was 
waiting  with  horses,  yet  she  was  so  sick  and  faint,  that  the 
«slier,  who  beki  her  stirrup,  observed,  that  *  the  gentleman 
touid  hardly  hold  out  to  London.'  She  recruited  her  spirits 
h?  ridinjr;  the  blood  mantled  in  her  face,  and  at  sii 
ffdnck  oar  sick  k>ver  reached  Blackwall,  where  a  boat 
^  amams  were  waiting.  The  watermen  were  at  first 
ordered  to  Woolwich ;  there  they  were  desired  to  push  on  to 
Gr&rewnd,  then  to  Tilbury,  where,  complnining  of  fatigue, 
they  laaded  to  refresh ;  hut,  tempted  by  their  ireight,  they 
wached  Lee.  At  the  break  of  morn  they  discovered  a 
French  vessel  ridmg  there  lo  receive  the  lady ;  but  as 
Seynoor  bad  not  yet  arrived,  Arabella  was  desirous  to 
^  at  anchor  lor  her  lord,  conscious  that  he  would  not  fail 
lo  his  appobtmem.  If  he  indeed  had  been  prevented  in 
Hit  escape,  she  herself  cared  not  to  preserve  the  freedom 
the  now  ponessed ;  but  her  attendants,  aware  of  the  dan- 
^r  of  being  overtaken  by  a  king's  ship,  overruled  her 
•i'hes,  and  hoisted  sail,  whkh  occasioned  so  fatal  a  ter- 
miaauoQ  to  this  romantic  adventure.  Seymour  indeed  had 
escaped  from  the  Tower ;  he  had  led  his  servant  watch- 
ing at  his  door  to  warn  all  visiters  not  to  disturb  his  mas- 
|w,  who  lay  ill  with  a  raging  tooth  sche,  while  Seymour 
m  dusoise  stole  away  alAne,  following  a  cart  which  had 
jittt  brouvht  wood  to  his  apartment.  He  passed  the  war- 
i»*;  he  reached  the  wharf,  and  found  his  confidential 
»»  waiting  with  a  boat,  and  he  arrived  at  Lee.  The 
ijje  pressed  the  waves  were  rising ;  Arabella  was  not 
tWe ;  but  in  tJM  *istaoce  he  descried  a  vessel.  Hiring 
tfebemian  to  lake  him  on  board,  to  his  grief,  on  hailing 
*ihedi«crt»ered  that  it  was  not  the  French  vessel  charg- 
ed with  his  Arabella ;  in  despair  and  confusion  he  found 
JJ^Q«r  ship  from  Newcastle,  which  for  a  good  sum  alter- 
<<|  hit  course,  and  kinded  him  in  Flanders.  In  the  mean 
*h"i«  the  es<>ape  of  Arabella  was  first  known  to  the  gov- 
««nieoi,  and  the  hot  alarm  which  spread  may  seem  ludi- 
^  tons.  The  polilica!  conseauences  attaciied  to  the 
'"jwn  Mid  the  flight  of  these  two  doves  from  their  cotes, 

J™*  with  cnnstematinn  the  grey  owls  of  the  cabinet, 

we  particularly  the  Scotch  party,  who,  in  their  terror, 

•Jbess  pankmlsrs  I  derive  from  the  msnuscripi  letters 
"«>»S  the  pspeis  of  Arabella  Stuart.    HarL  MS8,  7008. 


paralleled  it  with  the  f^npowder  treason,  and  some  polity 
cal  danger  must  have  impended,  at  least  in  their  iroagina^ 
tion,  for  Prince  Henry  partook  of  this  cabinet  panic. 

Confusion  and  alarm  prevailed  at  court ;  couriers  wert 
despatched  swifter  thsn  the  winds  wafted  the  unhappy 
Arabella,  and  all  was  hurry  in  the  sea  porU.  They  sent 
to  the  Tower  to  warn  the  lieutenant  to  be  doubly  vigilant 
over  Seymour,  who,  to  his  surprise,  discovered  lliat 
his  prisoner  had  ceased  to  be  so  for  several  hours.— 
Jaipes  at  first  was  for  issuing  a  proclamation  in  a  style  so 
angry  and  vindictive,  that  it  required  the  moderation  of 
Cecil  to  preserve  the  dignity  while  he  concealed  the  terror 
of  his  majesty.  By  the  acnniral's  detail  of  his  impetuous 
movements,  be  seemed  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy's  fleet ;  for 
the  courier  is  urged,  and  the  post-masters  ars  roused  by  a 
superscription,  which  warned  them  of  the  eventful  des» 
patch:  *  Haste,  hasie.  post  haste!  Haste  for  your  life, 
your  life  !'*  The  family  of  the  Seymours  were  m  a  state 
of  distraction ;  and  a  letter  from  Mr  Francis  Seymour  to 
his  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  residing  then  at  his 
seat  &r  remote  from  the  capital,  to  acquaint  him  of  the 
escape  of  his  brother  and  the  lady^  still  bears  to  posterity 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  trepidations  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  old  earl ;  it  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
accompanied  by  a  summons  to  attend  the  privy-council. 
In  the  perusal  of  a  letter  written  m  a  small  band,  and  fill- 
ing more  than  two  folio  pages,  such  was  his  agitation,  that 
in  Holding  the  taper  he  must  have  burnt  what  he  probably 
had  not  read ;  the  letter  is  scorched,  and  the  flame  has  per- 
forated it  in  so  critical  a  part,  that  the  poor  old  earl  jourw 
neyed  to  town  in  a  state  of  uiKertainty  and  confusion. 
Nor  was  his  terror  so  unreasonable  as  it  seems.  Trea- 
son had  been  a  political  calamity  with  the  Seymour*. 
Their  progenitor  the  Duke  of  Somerset  the  protector,  had 
found  that  *  all  his  honours,'  as  Frankland  strangely  ez- 

"   to  hop  headless.' 

nes,  says  the  same  writer,  con* 

sidered  that  it  was  needful,  as  indeed  in  all  sovereignties, 


S esses  it,  *  had  helped  him  too  forwards  t 
enry,  Elizabeth,  and  James,  says  the  same  writer,  con- 


that  those  who  were  near  the  crown  '  sbouU  be  narrowly 
looked  into  for  marriage.' 

But  we  have  left  the  lady  Arabella  alone  and  mournful 
on  the  seas,  not  praying  for  favourable  gales  to  convey  her 
away;  but  still  imploring  her  attendants  to  linger  for  her 
Seymour;  still  straining  her  sight  to  the  point  of  the  hori- 
zon for  some  speck  which  might  cive  a  nope  6[  the  sp- 
nroach  of  the  boat  freighted  with  all  her  love.  Alas ! 
Never  more  was  Arabella  to  cast  a  single  look  on  her  lover 
and  her  husband !  She  was  overtaken  by  a  pink  in  the 
king's  service,  in  Calais  roads ;  and  now  she  declared  that 
she  cared  not  to  be  brought  back  sgain  to  her  imprison* 
ment  should  Seymour  escape,  whose  safety  was  dearest 
to  her! 

The  life  of  the  unhappy,  the  melancholy,  and  the  dis- 
tracted Arabella  Stuart  is  now  to  close  in  an  imprison- 
ment, which  lasted  only  four  years ;  for  her  constitutional 
delicacy,  her  rooted  sorrows,  and  the  violence  of  her  feel- 
ings, sunk  beneath  the  hopelessness  of  her  situation,  and  a 
secret  resolution  in  hermmd  to  refuse  the  aid  of  her  physi- 
cisns,  and  to  wear  away  the  faster  if  she  could,  the  feeble 
remains  of  life.  But  who  shall  paint  the  emotions  of  a 
mind  which  so  much  grief,  and  so  much  love,  and  distra^ 
tion  itself,  equally  possessed  7 

What  passed  m  that  dreadful  imprisonment  cannot  per- 
haps be  recovered  for  authentic  history;  but  enougn  is 
known ;  that  her  inind  grew  impaired,  that  she  finally  lost 
her  reason,  and  if  the  duration  of  her  imprisonment  was 
short,  it  wss  only  terminated  by  her  deatn.  Some  loose 
effusions,  often  begun  and  never  ended,  written  snd  eras- 
ed, incoherent  and  rational,  yet  remain  in  the  fragments  of 
her  patters.  In  a  letter  she  proposed  addressing  to  Vis- 
count Fenton,  to  implore  for  her  his  majesty's  favour  again, 
she  says,  *  Good,  my  lord,  consider  the  fault  cannot  be  un- 
committed ;  neither  can  any  more  be  required  of  any 
earthly  creature  but  confession  and  most  humble  submia- 
sion.'    In  a  paragraoh  she  had  written,  and  crossed  out, 

♦  *  This  emphatfc  Injunction,'  observes  my  friend  Mr  Hsm 
per,  '  would  beeflective  when  the  messenger  could  rend ;'  but 
hi  a  letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Kssex  about  the  year  1597,  to 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  at  Plymomh,  I  have  seen  added  to  the 
wonia  '  HaBt,  hnst,  haet  for  frfe  !»  the  expressive  symbol  ofa 
gallows  prepared  with  a  halter,  which  could  not  be  misiindsr 
stood  by  the  most  illiienue  of  Mercuries,  thus 
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it  teems  that  a  present  of  ber  work  had  been  refused  by 
the  king,  and  tnat  she  bad  no  one  about  her  whom  she 
mi^hr  trust. 

*  Help  will  come  too  late  .  and  be  assured  that  luither 
pJ^ndan  nor  9ilhtr^  hut  vokom  I  lidnk  goodf  ahall  eame  about 
wu  wtuia  J  live,  tiii  I  have  his  majesty's  favtiur,  wahout 
which  I  desire  nut  to  live.  And  if  you  remember  of  old,  J 
dare  die,  so  I  be  not  guilty  of  my  own  death,  and  oppress 
others  with  my  ruin  too,  if  Ihne  be  no  other  wa^ff  as  God 
(brbid,  to  whom  I  commit  you ;  and  rest  as  assuredly  as 
heretofore,  if  you  be  the  same  to  me, 

*  Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

•A.B.» 

That  she  had  frequently  meditated  on  suicide  appears 
by  another  letter—*  I  could  not  be  so  unchristian  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  my  own  death.  Consider  what  the  world 
would  conceive  if  I  should  be  violently  inforced  to  do  it.' 

One  fragment  we  may  save  as  an  evidence  of  her  utter 
wretchedness. 

*In  all  humility,  the  most  wretched  and  unfortunate 
creature  that  ever  lived,  prostrates  iuelfe  at  the  feet  of 
the  most  merciful  king  that  ever  was,  desiring  nothing  but 
mercy  and  favour,  not  being  more  afflicted  lor  any  thing 
than  for  the  losse  of  that  which  hath  binne  this  long  time 
the  only  comfort  it  had  in  the  world,  and  which,  if  it  weare 
to  do  again,  T  would  not  adventure  the  losse  for  any  other 
worldly  comfort ;  mercy  it  is  I  desire,  and  that  for  God's 
sake!' 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  who  from 
tome  circumstances  not  sufficiently  opened  to  us,  was  an 
fenportant  personage,  designtrd  by  others,  at  least,  to  play 
•  high  character  in  the  political  drama.  Thrice  selected 
as  a  queen ;  but  the  consciousness  of  royalty  was  only  felt 
in  her  veins  while  she  lived  in  the  poverty  of  dependance. 
Many  gallant  spirits  aspired  after  ner  hand,  but  when  her 
heart  secretly  selected  one  beloved,  it  was  for  ever  deprived 
of  domestic  happiness !  She  is  said  not  to  have  been  beauti- 
ful, and  to  have  been  beautiful ;  and  her  very  portrait,  am- 
biguous as  her  life,  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  a  poetess,  and  not  a  single  verse  subsian. 
(iates  her  claim  to  the  laurel.  She  is  said  not  to  have  been  re. 
markable  for  her  intellectual  accomplishments,  yet  I  have 
found  a  Latin  letter  of  her  composition  in  her  manuscripts. 
The  materials  of  her  life  are  so  scanty  that  it  cannot  be  writ- 
ten, and  yet  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  u  pathetic  as  it  wouM  be  extraordinary,  could  we  nasrate 
its  involved  incidents,  and  paint  forth  her  delirious  feelings. 
Acquainted  rather  with  her  conduct  than  with  her  charac- 
ter, for  us  the  Lady  Arsbella  has  no  historical  existence ; 
and  we  perceive  rather  her  shadow  than  herself!  A  wri- 
ter of  romance  might  render  her  one  of  those  interesting 
personages  whose  griefr  have  been  deepened  by  their  roy- 
alty, and  whose  adventures,  touched  with  the  warm  hues 
of  love  and  distraction,  closed  at  the  bars  of  her  prison- 
grate  :  a  sad  example  of  a  female  victim  to  the  state ! 

^  Through  one  dim  lattice,  fringed  with  ivy  ruund, 

Successfre  Puns  a  languid  radiance  threw, 
Topalnt  how  fierce  ber  angry  giianlian  frown'd, 
To  mark  how  fast  her  waning  beauty  flew  !> 
SeynHMir,  who  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return,  di*. 
tinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty  through  three  successive 
reigns,  and  retained  his  romantic  passion  for  the  lady  of 
his  first  aflfections  ;  for  he  called  the  daughter  he  hao  by 
his  st>cond  lady  by  the  ever-beloved  name  of  AnU>el» 
Stuart, 

DOMESTIC  HISTOKr  OF  BIS  XDWASD  COXE. 

Sir  Edward  Coke— or  Cook,  as  now  pronounced,  and 
occasionally  so  written  in  his  own  times—that  lord  chief- 

K slice  whose  name  the  laws  of  Eneland  will  preserve- 
is  shared  the  fate  of  his  great  rival  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon — for  no  hand  worthy  of  their  genius  has  pursued 
their  story.  Bacon,  busied  with  nature,  forgot  himself; 
Coke,  who  was  only  the  greatest  of  lawyers,  reflected 
with  more  complacency  on  himself;  for  *  among  those 
thirty  books  which  he  had  written  with  his  own  hand,  most 
pleasing  to  himself,  was  a  manual  which  be  called  F'ade 
JleeiHii,  from  whence,  at  one  view,  ho  took  a  prospect  of 
his  life  past.'  This  manuscript,  which  Lloyd  notices,  was 
ftmoof  the  fifty  which,  on  his  death,  were  sebed  on  by  an 
order  oi  council,  but  some  years  aAer  were  returned  to 
his  heir,  and  this  precious  memorial  may  still  be  disinter- 
red.* 

*  Thto  coidsccnre  may  .not  be  vabt ;  sues  this  nastwcn  mrik 


Coke  was  *  the  oracle  of  law,'  but,  IUlo  loo  ob^bj  greafl 
lawyers,  be  was  so  completely  one,  as  to  have  been  no- 
thing else ;  armed  with  law,  he  commuted  mcim  of  injustice, 
for  m  how  many  cases,  passion  mixmg  usetf  wuh  law 
Summwn  Jue  becomes  Summa  Injuria.  Official  viukmee 
brutalized,  and  political  ambition  extinguished,  everv  spark 
of  nature  in  this  great  lawyer,  when  he  struck  at  Lis  vic- 
tims, public  or  domestic.    His  solitary  kiu>wl«Mig«,  per- 


haps, had  deadensd  liis  judgment  in  other  sttidies  ;  and 
yet  his  narrow  spirit  could  shrink  with  jealousjr  at  the  cr- 
lebrity  obtained  oy  more  bberal  pursuits  than  his  own. 
The  errors  of  the  great  are  inslruetive  as  their  Tinors, 
and  the  secret  history  of  the  outrageous  lawjer  may  hare, 
at  least,  the  merit  of  novelty,  althoogh  not  ut  panegyrK, 

Coke,  already  enriched  b^  his  first  marriai^,  ouinb<ncd 
power  with  added  wealth,  m  his  union  with    the  retict  ok 
Sir  William  Hatton,  the  sister  of  Thomas,  Lord  BurJcngb. 
Family  alliance  was  the  policy  of  that  prudeot  age  of  p«>- 
Hiical  mterestf .    Bacon  and  Cecil  married   two  sisters ; 
Walsingham  uid  Mildmay  two  others ;  Knovrles  £Mex, 
and  Leicester,  were  linked  by  family  alliances.     Eiiza. 
beth,  who  never  designed  to  marry  nerself,  was  anxious 
to  intermarry  her  court  dependants,  and    to  dbpose  ot 
them  so  as  to  secure  their  services  by  family  interrscc.^ 
Ambition  and  avarice,  which  had  instigated  Cahe  lo  form 
this  alliance,  nuniahed  their  creature,  Dy  mating  him  with 
a  spirit  haugnty  and  intractable  as  bis  own.     It  s  a  re- 
markable fact,  connected  with  the  character  of  Coke,  ibai 
this  great  lawyer  suflVred  bis  second  mamace  to  take 
place  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  condescended   to  pU-ad 
Ignorance  of  the  laws!    He  had  been  married  ia  a  prtnto 
house,  without  banns  or  license,  at  a  monent  when  the 
archbishop  was  vigilantly  prosecuting  informal  and  irregu- 
lar roarrisges.    Coke,  with  his  habitual  pride,  imaginrd 
that  the  rank  of  the  parties  concerned  would  have  set  kiss 
above  such  restrictions ;  the  laws  which  he  adninbiered 
he  appears  to  have  considered  had  their  indul^nt  excep- 
tions for  the  great.     But  Whitgift  was  a  priaaiiive  C/iris- 
tiau ;  and  the  circumstance  involved  Coke,  and  the  whole 
family,  in  a  prosecution  in  the  ecclesiasticaJ  court,  and 
nearly  in  the  severest  of  its  penalties.    The  archbishop 
appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the   ovei  bearing 
temper  of  this  great  lawyer ;  for  when  Coke  became  ibe 
atlorney-f  eneral,  we  cannot  but  consider,  as  an  ingenious 
reprimand,  the  archbishop's  gift  of  a  Greek  Testaraeat, 
with  this  message,  that  *  He  had  studied  the  eomnnon  bw 
long  enough,  and  should  henceforward  study  the  law  el 
God!* 

The  atmosphere  of  a  court  proved  variable,  with  so 
stirring  a  genius ;  and  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.  Coke,  al 
times,  was  the  stem  assertor  of  the  kingly  power,  or  its 
intrepid  impugner ;  but  his  personal  divpositions  led  to 
predominance,  and  he  too  often  usurped  authority  and 
power  with  the  relish  of  one  who  loved  them  too  keenly. 
*You  make  the  laws  too  much  lean  to  your  opinioor 
whereby  you  show  yourself  to  be  a  legal  tyrant,'  said  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  admonitory  letter  to  Cuke.  ^ 

In  1616,  Coke  was  out  of  favour  for  more  causes  than 
one,  and  his  great  rival  Bacon  was  paramount  at  tbe  coun- 
cil table,  j  Perhaps  Coke  felt  more  humiliated  by  appear- 
ing before  his  jtidges,  who  were  every  one  inferior  lo  him 
as  lawyers,  than  1^  the  weak  triumph  of  bis  enemtfe, 
who  received  him  vrith  studied  insult.  The  queen  infarm' 
ed  the  king  of  the  treatment  the  disgraced  lord  chief-jus- 
tice had  experienced,  and,  in  an  ansry  letter,  James  de- 
clared, that  *  he  prosecuted  Coke  ad  eorreetionem,  not  sd 
deatruetionem ;'  and  afterwards  at  the  council,  spoke  ol 
Coke  *  with  so  many  good  words,  as  if  be  meant  to  hanf 

ten,  I  have  hesrd  that  the  pspersof  Sir  Edward  Coke  are  Mill 
preserved  at  Holkharo,  the  acat  of  Mr  Coke ;  and  1  have  alao 
heard  of  others  fn  the  possession  of  a  noble  family.  Mr  Kmcm 
whose  elegant  reniua  it  were  desirable  should  be  oiberwisp  di- 
rected,  is  preparing  a  beautiful  embellished  rataloiru«  of  ihs 
Hulkham  library,  in  which  the  taste  of  the  owner  will  rival  bh 
munificence. 

A  list  of  those  msniiscripts  to  whkh  '1  allude,  may  be  dn- 
covered  in  the  Lambeth  MSS.  No  943,  Art  9(9,  described  la 
the  catalogue  as  *  A  note  of  such  things  as  were  found  hi  a  tnmk 
of  Sh*  Edwsrd  Coke*s  by  the  king's  command,  1(SM,*  butmois 
partfculariy  In  Art.  871,  *  A  CauTovue  of  Sir  Edward  Coke* 
papers  then  seised  and  brought  to  Whitehall.' 

*  Lloyd^s  State  Worthies,  art.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon. 

t  Miss  Alkln*s  Court  of  James  the  First  appeared  two  yetri 
after  this  artkle  was  written  ;  it  hss  occsskMied  no  akereiipa 
I  refer  the  reader  to  her  clear  narrative,  voL  fi,  n,  80,  andf.ll* 
but  secret  history  Is  rarely  discovered  in  nrinted  hooks. 
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kim  wiih  a  nlken  halter ;'  eveii  hi«  rival  Bacon  made  thb 
BeiBorable  acknowledgment,  in  reminding  the  judges, 
that '  luch  a  bwq  was  not  every  day  to  be  found,  nor  so 
Moa  made  as  marred.'  When  his  successor  was  chosen, 
ifae  Lord  Ghanceilor  Egerton,  in  adminislenng  the  oaih, 
accused  Coke  <  of  many  errors  and  vanities  for  his  ambi- 
tious fiopulahty.'  Coke,  however,  lost  no  friends  in  this 
dngrace,  nor  relaxed  his  haughtiness ;  for  when  the  new 
chief  justice  sent  to  purchase  his  Collar  of  8.  S.,  Coke 
fetuned  far  answer,  that  *  he  would  not  part  with  it,  but 
leave  it  to  his  posterity,  that  they  might  one  day  know  they 
bad  a  chief  justice  to  their  ancestor. '*' 

In  this  temporary  alienation  of  the  royal  smiles.  Coke 
attesBtpled  tbev  renewal  by  a  project  which  involved  a  d(H 
mcaiic  saaifioe.  When  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  and 
Lord  Bacon,  as  lord-keeper,  sat  at  the  head  of  afiaifs,  his 
lonlship  was  on  ill  terms  with  Secretary  Winwood,  whom 
Coke  easily  persuaded  to  resume  a  former  proposal  for 
manyuis  h»  onlv  daughter  to  the  favourite's  eldest  broth- 
er, Sir  John  Villiers.  Coke  bad  formally  refused  this 
salch  from  the  lugh  demands  of  these  parvtmu.  Coke, 
\n  prosperitj,  *  sticking  at  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  resolv- 
ing lo  give  only  ten  thousand  marks,  dropped  some  idle 
wwdi|  that  he  would  not  buy  the  king's  favour  too  dear ;' 
but  now  in  bis  adversity,  his  ambition  proved  stronger  than 
his  avarice,  and  by  this  stroke  of  deep  policy  tne  wily 
lawyer  was  converting  a  mere  domestic  transaction  into 
an  affair  of  state,  which  it  soon  became.  As  such  it  was 
cvviently  perceived  by  Bacon  ;  be  was  alarmed  at  this 
projected  alliance,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  be  should  lose 
his  hoU  of  the  &vourite  in  the  inevitable  rise  once  more  of 
ku  rival  Coke.  Bacon,  the  illustrious  philosopher,  whose 
•jt  was  only  blest  m  observing  nature,  and  whose  mind 
was  only  great  in  recording  bis  own  meditations,  now  sat 
down  to  contrive  the  moot  subtile  suggestions  he  could 
piH togeiher  to  prevent  th»  match;  but  Lord  Bacon  not 
ooly  failed  in  persuading  tlie  king  to  refuse  what  his  nia^ 
iestj  much  wished,  but  finally  produced  the  very  mischief 
De  sought  to  avert — a  rupture  with  Buckingham  himself, 
aid  a  copious  sooldins  letter  from  the  king,  but  a  very  ad- 
lairable  one  ;t  and  where  the  lord  keeper  trembled  to  find 
hinsetf  called  •  Mr  Bacon.' 

Th«re  were,  however,  other  personages,  than  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  favourite,  more  deeply  concerned  in  this  bu- 
■iaess,  and  who  bad  not  hitherto  been  once  consulted-— the 
DKKher  and  the  daughter !  Coke,who,in  every  day  concerns 
mqed  his  commands  as  be  would  his  law-wriis,and  at  times 
boMlj  amerted  the  rights  of  the  subject,  bad  no  other  pa- 
ternal notion  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  child  than  their 
•bedience! 

Lady  Hatlon,  haughty  to  insolence,  had  been  often  for- 
bidden both  the  courts  of  their  majesties,  where  Lady 
Cooiptan,  the  mother  of  Buckingham,  was  the  object  of 
ber  ladyahip's  persevering*  contempt.  She  retained  her 
penooal  influence  by  the  numerous  estates  which  she  en- 
joyed in  right  of  her  former  husbaiKi.  When  Coke  fell  into 
dupace,  his  lady  abandoned  htm !  and,  to  avoid  her  hus- 
band, frequently  moved  her  residences  in  town  and  coun- 
try. I  tn«<e  her  with  malicious  activity  disfumisbing  his 
boose  in  Hulbom,  and  at  Stoke,};  seizing  on  all  the  plate 
and  moveables,  and,  in  fact,  leaving  foe  fallen  statesman 
tod  the  laie  lord  chief-justice,  empty  houses  and  no  com- 
forier !  The  wars  between  Lady  Hatlon  and  her  husband 
were  carried  on  before  the  council-board,  where  her  lady- 
ship appeared^  accompanied  by  an  imposing  train  of  noble 
^v^i.  With  her  accustomed  haughty  airs,  and  in  an 
impeiial  style,  Lady  Hatton  declaimed  against  her  tyranni- 

*  Tbese  particulars!  find  In  the  mamiscrtpt  letters  of  J. 
Cjismbertain.  dkntne  MSS,  4173,  (1616.)  In  the  quaint  ntyle 
Mihe  times,  the  common  Rpeech  run,  that  Lord  Coke  had  been 
wmhrown  by  four  P'e— Pride,  Prohibitions,  Pramunire,  and 
rremratiYe.  It  is  only  with  bis  moral  quality,  and  not  with 
bis  lenl  controversies  that  hb  peraonal  character  is  here  con- 
eented. 

t  111  ihe  Lambeth  manuscript,  936,  is  a  letter  of  Lord  Bacon 
jo  the  king,  to  prevent  the  match  between  Sir  John  Villiers  and 
wi  Coke.  Art.  68.  Another,  Art.  68.  The  spirited  and  copious 
^r  of  James,  *  to  the  Lord  Keeper,'  is  printed  in«Leaers, 
B^hes,  Charges,  Ikc,  of  Francis  Bscon,'  by  Dr  Birch,  p. 

I  Stoke-Poitee,  bi  Bockingbamshire  ;  the  delightful  seat  of 
J.  Penn,  Esq.  It  was  the  scene  of  *  Gray's  Long  Story,'  snd 
uc  chimneys  of  the  ancient  hoaso  silll  remain,  lo  ronrk  the  lo. 
canty ;  a  column,  on  which  h  fixed  a  sutue  of  Coke,  erected 
■rj«r  Penn,  coosecraus  the  fonner  abode  of  its  illustrious  in 


cal  husband,  so  that  the  letter-writer  adds,  *  divers  said  . 
that  Burbage  could  not  have  acted  better.'  Burbage's 
famous  character  was  that  of  Richard  the  Third.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  Coke,  able  to  defend  any  caiue,  bore 
himself  so  simply.  It  is  supposed  that  he  had  hud  bb 
domestic  coocems  too  open  to  animadversion  in  the  neglect 
of  hie  daughter;  or  that  he  was  aware  that  he  was  stand- 
ing before  no  friendly  bar,  at  that  moment  being  out  of  fa- 
vour ;  whatever  was  the  cause,  our  noble  vira^  obtained 
a  signal  triumph,  and  '  the  oracle  of  law,'  wiih  all  his 
gravity  stood  before  the  council-table  hen-pecked.  In  JuiMi 
1616,  Sir  Edward  appears  to  have  yielded  at  discretion  to 
bis  lady,  for  in  an  unpublished  letter  I  find,  that  *  his  curat 
heart  hath  been  forcedf  to  yield  to  more  than  he  ever  meant ; 
but  upon  this  agreement  he  flatten  himself  that  she  will 
prove  a  verv  gcmd  wife.' 

In  the  following  year,  1617.  these  domestic  affaire  Un 
tally  changed.  The  political  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  Viiliere  bemg  now  resolved  on,  the  business  was  to 
clip  ihe  wings  of  so  fierce  a  bird  as  Coke  had  found  in 
Lady  Hatton,  which  led  to  an  extraordinary  contest.  The 
mother  and  daughter  hated  the  upstart  Villiers,  and  Bir 
John,  indeed,  promised  to  be  but  a  sickly  bridegroom. 
They  bad  contrived  to  make  up  a  written  contract  of  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Oxford,  which  thev  opposed  against  the 
proposal^  or  rather  the  order,  of  Coae. 

The  violence  to  which  the  towering  spirits  of  the  conflict- 
mg  parties  proceeded  is  a  piece  of  secret  history,  of  whidi 
accident  has  preserved  an  able  memorial.  Coke,  armed 
with  law,  and,  what  was  at  least  equally  potent,  with  the 
king's  favour,  entered  by  force  the  barricadoed  nouses  of 
his  lady,  took  possession  of  his  daughter,  on  whom  he  a|^ 
pears  never  to  have  cast  a  thought  till  she  became  an  ib- 
strumeni  for  his  political  purposes,  confined  her  from  her 
mother,  and  at  length  got  the  haughty  mother  hereelf  im- 
prisoned, and  brought  her  to  account  4br  all  her  past  mis- 
doings. Quick  was  the  change  of  scene,  and  the  contrast 
was  as  wonderful.  Coke,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  to 
the  world's  surprise,  proved  so  simple  an  advocate  in  his 
own  cause  in  tne  presence  of  his  wife,  now,  to  employ  his 
own  words,  *  got  upcm  his  wings  again,'  and  went  on  as 
Lady  Hatton,  when  safely  lodged  in  prison,  describes,  with 
*  his  high-handed  tyrannical  couraes,' till  the  furious  law- 

Cer  occasioned  k  nt  of  sickness  to  the  proud  crestfallen 
idy.  *  Law !  Law !  Law !'  thundered  from  the  lips  ol 
its  *  oracle ;'  aiKl  Lord  Bacon,  in  hb  apologctical  letter  to 
the  king  for  having  opposed  his  *  riot  or  violence,'  says,  <  I 
disliked  it  the  more,  because  he  justified  it  to  be  law,  which 
was  his  old  scmg.' 

The  memorial  alluded  to  appeare  to  have  been  confi- 
dentially composed  by  the  legal  friend  of  Lady  Hatton,  to 
fumtahher  ladyship  with  answers  when  brought  before  the 
council-table.  It  opens  several  domestic  scenes  in  tho 
house  of  that  great  lord  chief-justice ;  but  the  forcible  aim. 
plicity  of  the  style  in  domestic  details  will  show,  what  I 
have  often  observed,  that  our  language  has  not  advanced 
in  expression  since  the  a^e  of  James  the  First.  I  have 
transcribed  it  fi-om  the  original,  and  its  interest  must  plead 
for  its  length. 

<  Madam,  10th  July,  1617. 

*.Seeing  these  people  speak  no  language  but  thunder 
and  lightning,  accounting  this  their  cheapest  and  best  wav 
to  work  upon  you,  I  would  with  patience  prepare  myself 
to  their  extremities,  and  study  to  defend  tne  breaches  by 
which  to  iheir  advantage  they  suppose  to  come  in  upon 
me,  and  henceforth  quit  the  ways  or  pacification  and  com- 
position heretofore,  and  unseasonably  endeavoured,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  lie  most  open  to  trouble,  scandal  and  dan- 
ger ;  wherefore  I  will  briefly  set  down  their  objections,  waA. 
such  answers  to  them  as  I  conceive  proper. 

<  The  first  is,  you  conveyed  away  your  daughter  from  her 
father.  Answer,  I  had  cause  to  provide  for  ber  quiet. 
Secretary  Winwood  thraalening  that  she  should  be  mar- 
ried from  me  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  and  Sir  Edward  Cook 
dayly  tormenting  the  girl  with  discouraes  tending  to  bestov 
her  against  her  liking,  which  he  said  she  was  to  submit  to 
his ;  besides,  my  daughter  daily  complained,  and  sought 
to  me  for  help;  whereupon,  as  heretofore  I  had  accuo- 
tomed,  I  bestowed  her  apart  at  my  coosin-german's  b.»u80 
for  a  few  days,  for  ber  health  and  <^uiet,  till  my  own  I 
ness  for  my  estate  were  ended.  Sir  Edward'Coke  a 
atikinff  tne  where  ahe  toos  no  more  than  at  other  Hmea^  whem 
J  my  placing  the  had  been  a  quarter  of  %  year  from  Atm.  at 
the  year  btfore  with  my  eittcr  Buriej/f^Q^  by  VJjOOQ  IC 
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*  Second.  That  you  aodoaToured  to  bestow  her,  and  to 
bind  hor  k>  my  Lcmt  oTOxfurd  withoat  her  knowledge  and 


*  Upon  this  subject  a  lawyer,  by  way  of  inToctive,  may 
open  MS  moulb  wide,  and  anticipate  every  hearer's  judf^ 
Bent  by  the  rights  of  a  Tather ;  this,  dangerous  io  the  pre- 
sident lo  others ;  to  which,  nevertheiess,  this  answer  may 
be  justly  retumod. 

*  Answer.  My  daughter,  as  aibresaid,  terrified  with  her 
bthei's  threats  and  hard  usage,  and -pressing  me  to  find 
■ome  remedy  from  this  violence  intended,  I  did  oompas- 
aionaie  her  condition,  and  bethought  myself  of  this  eon- 
tract  to  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  if  so  die  liked,  and  thereupon 
I  gave  it  to  her  to  peruse  and  consider  by  herself,  which 
■he  did ;  she  liked  it,  cheerfully  writ  it  with  her  own  band, 
■obscribod  it,  and  returned  it  to  me ;  wherein  I  did  nothing 
«f  my  own  will,  but  followed  bee's,  sAer  I  caw  she  was  so 
adverse  lo  Sir  Thomas  VilUers,  that  she  voluntarily  and 
deliberately  protested  that  ^  otf  msn  taring  ah»  wouid 
Miwr  have  kirn,  ner  comU  ever  fanBy  him  far  m  kmaband, 

'  Secondly.  By  this  I  put  her  in  no  new  way,  nor  into 
any  other  that  her  father  had  heretofore  known  and  ap- 
proved ;  for  he  saw  such  letters  as  my  lady  of  Oxford  had 
writ  to  mi  thereabouts ;  he  never  forbad  it ;  he  never  dis- 
liked it ;  only  he  saM  they  were  then  too  young,  and  there 
was  time  enough  for  the  treatjr. 

*  Thirdly.  He  always  left  his  daughtor  to  my  disposing 
and  my  bringing  up ;  knowing  that  Ipurposed  her  my  for- 
tune and  whole  estate,  and  as  upon  these  reasons  lie  left 
her  to  my  carvs,  ss  he  eaaed  kmaelf^bmhiieiff  ^ker,  neoer 
meddUng  with  ker,  negketing  Acr,  md  earing  nothing  fer 
her, 

*  The  third.  That  you  counterfoited  a  treaty  from  my 
Lord  of  Oxforti's  to  yburself. 

*  Answer.  1  know  it  not  counterfeit ;  but  be  it  so,  to 
whose  injury  ?  If  lo  my  Lord  of  Oxford's  (for  no  man  else 
is  therein  interested,)  it  must  be  either  in  honour  or  m  free- 
bold.  Read  the  treaty ;  it  proves  neither !  for  it  is  only  a 
eomplement :  it  is  no  enjeagement  presently  nor  futureiy ; 
besides  the  law  shows  what  forgery  is ;  and  to  counterfoit 
a  private  man's  band,  nay  a  magistrate's,  makes  not  the 
lault  hut  the  cause,  wherrfore : 

*  Secondly,  the  end  justifies,  at  the  least,  excuses,  the 
(act;  for  it  was  only  to  hold  up  my  damghta'a  mind  to  her 
•urn  cAotos  and  liking :  for  her  eyes  only,  and  for  no  other's, 
that  she  might  see  some  retribution,  and  thereby  with  the 
more  constancy  endure  her  imprisoom«nt,  having  this  only 
antidote  to  resist  the  poison  of  that  p.ace,  company,  and 
conversation;  myself  and  all  her  friends  barred  from  her, 
and  no  person  nor  speech  admitted  to  her  ear,  but  such  as 
■poke  Sir  Thomas  Villier's  language. 

<  The  fourth.  That  you  plotted  to  surprise  your  daugh- 
ter  to  take  her  away  by  force,  to  the  breach  of  the  king's 
peace  and  particular  commandment,  and  for  that  purpose 
had  assembled  a  number  of  desperate  fellows,  whereof  the 
eonseouence  might  have  been  dangerous;  and  the  affront 
to  the  king  was  the  greater  that  such  a  thing  was  offered, 
the  king  being  forth  of  the  kingdom,  which,  by  example, 
might  h&  •>  drawn  on  other  assemblies  to  more  dangerous 
attempt  s.    This  field  is  large  for  a  plentiful  babbler. 

*  Answer.  I  know  no  such  matter,  neither  in  any  place 
was  there  such  assembly;  true  it  is  I  spoke  to 'Turner 
to  provide  me  some  tall  fellows  for  the  taking  a  pos- 
•emion  for  me,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  some  lands  Sir  William 
Mason  had  lately  dis-seized  me ;  but  be  it  they  were 
assembled  and  convoked  to  such  an  end,  what  was  done  ? 
was  any  such  thing  attempted  ?  were  they  upon  the  place  ? 
kept  they  the  heath  or  the  highways  by  ambuscades  /  or 
was  any  place,  any  day,  appointed  for  a  rendexvous  ?  No, 
«o  such  matter,  but  something  was  intended  ;  and  I  pray 
you  what  says  the  law  of  such  a  single  intention,  which  is 
not  wiih:n  the  view  or  notice  of  the  law?  Besides,  who 
intended  this— the  mother?  and  wherefore  ?  because  she 
•»J«niiaft«ro//tf««rf6or6oroiM<y«e^ 
!!« !f^^^*^  fr^«g^therwiU.  contrary  to  her 
•e»  «^Mang,  to  the  will  of  him  she  disliked  ;  nay,  the 

H!^  51  ®****'Sr  n^i""**  o<;»*n,  "Peah  for  me,  and  cfyout 
upon  them.  But  they  had  a  warrant  from  the  king's  or- 
1«.S!!°  *^*.  COT**"""'*"**"  to  keep  my  daughter  in  their 
?i^iLvy**'u°*''***';  ***"  ''»'™°*  "o'  the  commissioners' 
did  Pjohibit  the  mother  coming  to  her,  but  coniranly  al- 
towed  her;  then  by  the  same  authority  might  she  cet  to 
bar  daughter,  that  Sir  Edward  Cook  hid  uJed  to  keep  her 
irom  her  daughter;  the  husband  having  no  power,  war- 
nMU  or  permission  from  God,  the  king,  or  the  law,  to  ee- 


queeter  the  mother  from  her  omn  ^Od,  Ae  enly  (adesnMw 
ing-  the  chUtTe  good,  vrith  the  ekiUPe  liking,  end  to  htrp*- 
ferment ;  and  he^  Ide private  end  agcinal  the  dul^tOBMi, 
without  ooprr  of  her  prtferment;  wkieh  difering  roperfi.a 
theyjuoAfy  the  mother  in  all,  so  condemn  they  tkt  fstltom 
a  tranegreteor  of  the  rulee  of  nature,  and  at  afattrtoif 
hierighte,  ae  a  father  and  a  hmoband,  to  tki  hut  bttk  ^ 
dttid  and  wife. 

*  Lastly,  if  recrimuiaiioa  eonld  lessen  the  fault,  taketha 
in  the  worst  sense,  and  naked  of  all  the  couidersbk  (>> 
cumsiances  it  hath,  what  is  this,  nay,  what  had  ilir  nw^ 
ting  of  this  intention  been  comparatively  with  Sir  Eimoi 
CMe  meet  notoHoae  riot,  committed  at  my  Lordt^ A:- 
guyPe  houee,  when  without  eenafable  or  werfemt,  emaod 
with  a  doxenfeiloweweUweanened,  uritheui  tmae  haif;W 
forehand  iffered,  to  have  uOiat  he  woidd,  he  tetk  dnnAt 
dooreef  thegaU'houaeandof  thehouaeitedfeoiknh    i 
daughior  in  that  barbearout  manno"  from  the  mathtr,  ad 
weM  not  etfffbr  the  mother  to  come  near  ha- ;  aodrtknU    \ 
woe  b^ore  the  hrdetf  the  oouneU  to  anewe^  thieoutrtft,  it    . 
juatifiodittomeke  it  good  by  Uxw^  and  th^  he  feertdtinfm 
of  no  greatneu  ;  a  dangeroos  wcNrd  for  the  encoorafrsKciif   I 
all  notorious  and  rebellious  malefactors ;  especially  fan 
him  that  had  been  the  chief  justice  of  ihe  law,  ud  cf  (k    i 
people  reputed  the  oracle  of  the  law ;  and  a  most  duftiw   | 
oos  bravado  cast  in  the  teeth  and  face  of  the  state  is  tka 
king's  absence ;  and  therefore  most  considerable  kt  ik* 
mamtenance  of  authority  and  the  quiet  of  die  Issrf;  far 
if  it  be  lawful  for  him  with  a  doaen  to  enter  isy  mi^ 
house  thus  outrageously  for  any  right  to  which  be  prrtoi^ 
it  is  lawful  for  any  man  with  ono  hundred,  nay,  «it)i  fiw 
hundred,  and  consequently  with  an  many  as  be  caa  inw 
together,  to  do  the  same,  which  may  endanger  the  uSetf 
of  the  king's  person,  and  the  peace  of  the  kmidon. 

( The  fiflh,  that  you  having  eertified  the  kng  joa  bJ 
received  an  engagement  from  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  aad  iki 
king  commanding  you,  upon  your  allegiaoce,  to  ooow  ud 
bring  it  to  him,  or  to  send  it  htm  ;  or  not  havmg  it,  to  sif 
nify  liis  name  to  who  brought  it,  and  where  he  vat ;  }i« 
reftised  all,  by  which  you  doubled  and  trebled  a  kisb  cxn 
tempt  to  his  majesty. 

*  Answer.  1  was  so  aick  on  tho  week  before,  lor  tb 
most  part  I  kept  my  bed,  and  even  that  instaat  I  ov  m 
weak  as  I  was  not  able  to  rise  frvm  it  witfftwt  btip,  sorto 
endure  the  air ;  which  indisposition  and  weaknesi  nrm 
physicians.  Sir  William  Paddy  and  Dr  Atkins,  no  afrn 
true ;  which  so  being,  I  hope  his  majesty  will  paoMfrT 
excuse  tho  necessity,  and  not  impone  a  fault,  wfaeraf  I 
am  not  guilty ;  and  for  the  sending  it,  I  protest  to  God  I 
had  it  not ;  and  for  telling  the  parues,  and  wbr re  be  a,  I 
most  humbly  beseech  his  sacred  majesty,  in  kia  frrai  n 
dom  and  honour,  to  consider  bow  unworthy  a  part  it  ^tn 
in  me  to  bring  any  man  into  troublo,  from  which  I  an  n 
far  from  redeeming  him  as  I  "can  no  way  relieve  ujr<% 
and  therefore  humbly  crave  his  majesty,  in  hie  pnsccij 
consideration  of  my  distressed  condition,  to  forfiw  nt 
this  reservedness,  proceeding  from  that  just  seaae,  aad  tbe 
rather,  for  that  the  law  of  the  land  in  civil  caoKt,  asim 
informed,  no  way  tieth  me  thereunto.' 

Among  other  papers  it  appears  that  Coke  acnved  n 
lady  of  having  <  erobexzled  all  his  gilt  and  silver  plate  aad 
Vessel,  (he  having  little  in  any  house  of  nune  bat  ^^^^ 
Tnarriage  with  me  brought  h'lm)  and  instead  thereof  f(<v('^ 
in  aOaemy  of  the  same  sorte.  fashion,  sod  nee,  with  w 
illusion  to  have  cheated  him  ol  the  other.*  Coke  iswti  is 
the  inventory  by  the  schedule !  Her  ladyahip  nn,  'I 
made  such  plate  for  matter  and  form  for  my  o«ni  aw  K 
Purbeck,  that  serving  well  enough  m  the  eomiiy :  ssd  I  «•> 
loth  to  trust  such  a  substance  in  a  place  so  remote,  as^  a 
the  guard  of  few ;  but  for  the  plate  and  vcsidhe  aatti  ■ 
vranting,  they  are  every  ounce  within  one  of  ait  il*** 
houiies.'  She  complains  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  ind  ks 
son  Clement  had  threatened  her  servants  so  grievoofir.nal 
the  poor  men  run  away  to  hide  themselves  fron  hn  vrji 
and  dare  not  appear  abroad.  *  Sir  Edward  brcke  mis 
Hatton  House,  seixed  upon  my  coach  and  eoseh  b<»w^ 
nay,  my  apparel,  which  he  detains ;  thrust  all  my  •^'T''? 
out  of  doors  without  wages ;  sent  down  his  wen  to  Ccrfii 
to  inventory,  seize,  ship,  and  carry  away  all  the  rBcn, 
which  beine  refused  him  by  the  csstic  keeper,  he  ihtvta 
to  brine  your  lordnntp's  warrant  for  the  perforwssce  ihfl^ 
of.  But  your  kirdship  established  that  he  rb««iid  hare  *f» 
use  only  of  the  goods  during  his  life,  io  sHich  koufrs  ■•  'he 
le  appertained,  without  meaning,  I  hope,  of  deprJ^af 
of  such  use.  being  goods  bought  at  my  marna|ei  « 
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jm.  mhh  iha  mooey  I  spared  from  mj  allowancM. 
Blpp,  di«D,  lua  hi^  tyrumicai  covraes ;  for  I  have  mffn^ 
•rf  hefomd  the  naeasare  of  m  wife,  mother,  nmy,  of  any 
ordsary  troman  in  ihk  kiogoom,  without  rwpecl  to  my 
bifaer,  ray  birth,  my  ibrtmies,  with  vkiek  I  haue  m  tdghl^ 


Wfafti  availed  the  vczatioo  of  this  nek,  mortified,  and 
pnrad  wooBui,  or  the  more  tender  feetiii|{«  of  the  dau^ter, 
m  this  forced  marnage  to  aatisfy  the  political  ambiuon  of 
the  fttbcr  ?  Wliea  Ijord  Bacon  wrote  to  the  king  respect- 
■kg  the  sirmiife  behaviour  of  Coke,  the  king  vindicat«fd  it. 
far  ibe  jMirpos«  of  obtaining  his  daughter,  blarains  Lord 
Baeon  for  aosne  enressions  he  had  used;  and  Bacon, 
with  the  serviUty  oTtbe  courtier,  when  he  found  the  wind  in 
his  teeib,  tacked  round,  and  promised  Buckingham  to 
prosooce  cbe  mateh  be  so  much  abhorred.*  ViUiers  was 
married  to  Che  daughter  of  Coke  at  Hampton-Court,  on 
Biiebadanfl  Day,  1617— Coke  was  re-admiited  to  the 
eooacil  laUe— Lady  Hatton  was  reconciled  to  Lady 
CosBpCoD  and  the  queen,  and  gave  a  grand  entertainment 
on  the  oocaflioii,  to  which,  however,  *  the  cood  man  of  the 
house  was  neither  invited  nor  spoken  of:  he  dined  that  day 
ax  the  Tcaiple  ;  she  is  stili  bent  to  pull  down  her  husband,' 
adds  my  iaionnarit.  The  moral  dose  remains  to  be  told. 
Lady  viOieni  looked  on  her  husband  as  the  hateful  object 
ofa  forced  osiion,  and  nearly  drove  him  road ;  while  she 
disgraced  herself  Inr  such  loose  conduct  as  to  be  condemn, 
ed  to  stand  in  a  white  sheet,  and  I  believe  at  length  ob- 
taiaed  a  divorce.  Thus  a  marriage  projected  by  ambi- 
tion, and  prosecuted  by  violent  means,  closed  with  that 
'iery  to  the  parties  with  which  it  had  com- 
and  for  our  present  nurpose  has  served  to  show. 


that  wboi  a  lawyer,  like  Coke,  nolds  his  hich  handed  tyran- 
aieai  cosiraee,'  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
which  be  k  ■  the  oracle,'  will  be  alike  violated  under  his 
roof.  Wife  and  daughter  were  plaintiffs  or  defendants  on 
whom  this  lord  chieP|08tice  closed  his  ear :  he  had  Mock- 
ed up  the  aTenues  to  his  heart  with  <  Law !  Law  !  Law  V 
his 'old  song!' 

BersBd  hts  eightieth  year,  in  the  last  parliament  of 
Charles  II,  the  extraordmary  vifour  of  Coke's  intellect 
iamed  dear  under  the  snows  of  age.  No  recondliation 
ever  took  place  betwf^vn  the  parties.  On  a  strong  report 
flf  his  death,  her  ladyship  accompanied  by  her  brother 
Lord  WimUedon,  posted  down  to  Stoke-Pogies  to  take 
poeiesaioo  of  his  mansion ;  but  beyond  Colebrook,  they 
met  with  one  of  his  physicians  commg  from  him  with  the 
mortifyms  inteihgeoce  of  Sir  Edward's  amendment,  on 
which  ihey  returned  at  their  leisure.  This  happened  in 
Jne  1GS4,  and  on  the  following  September  the  venerable 
sage  waa  no  more ! 

or  coxa's  sttlc,  akd  his  comduct. 

This  great  lawyer  perhaps  set  the  example  of  that  style 
cf  railing  and  invective  at  our  bar,  which  tiie  egotism  and 
craven  iiisolei>ce  of  some  of  our  lawyers  include  in  tlieir 
pracnca  at  the  bar.  It  may  be  useful  to  bring  to  recolleo- 
iiaa  Coxa's  vituperative  stvie  in  the  following  dialogue,  so 
beaiitifal  in  its  contrast,  with  that  of  the  great  victim  before 
him  1  The  attorney-general  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
bring  the  obscure  conspiracy  home  to  Rawleigh,  with 
wbch.  I  believe,  however,  he  had  cautiously  tampered. 
Hot  Coxa  well  knew  that  James  the  First  bad  reason  to 
dichfcethe  hero  of  his  age,  who  was  early  engaged  against 
Ae  Scottish  interests,  and  betrayed  by  the  ambidextrous 
policy  of  Cedl.  Coxx  struck  at  Rawleigh  as  a  sacrifice 
to  hn  own  potiiical  ambition,  as  we  have  se?n  he  afterw 
wards  immolated  his  daughter;  but  his  personal  haired 
van  now  sharpened  by  the  fine  cenius  and  elegant  litera- 
ture of  the  man;  faculties  and  acquisiticna  the  lawjrer 
■9  beartily  contemned !  Coxe  had  observed,  •  I  know  with 
whom  I  <ieal  •  for  we  have  to  deal  to-day  with  a  man  of 
wit.* 

Coke.  Thou  art  the  roost  vile  and  execrable  traytor 
d»t  ev^r  lived.        ^ 

Rawleigh,  You  speak  mdiscreetly,  barbarously,  and 
nncivilly.  _  ,  ,      . 

Coke.  I  want  words  sufficient  to  express  thy  viperous 
treason. 

Rndagh.  I  think  you  want  words  indeed,  for  you  have 
fpokeo  on«  thing  half  a  dozen  tiroes. 

Coke.  Thou  art  an  odioan  fallow;  thy  name  is  hateful 
Is  aV  the  realm  of  Engfauad  for  thy  pride. 

«  Lambeth  MS8, 996,  ait. «,  and  78. 


RmnUigh.  It  will  go  near  to  pit>ve  a  measuring  cast 
between  you  and  me,  Mr  Attorney. 

Co^.  Weil,  I  will  now  make  it  appear  to  the  work!, 
that  there  never  lived  a  viler  viper  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  than  thou.  Thou  art  a  monster ;  thou  hust  an  Eng» 
lish  (ace,  but  a  Spanbh  hearU  Thou  viper !  for  1  thm  thee, 
thou  traitor !    iiave  I  angered  vou  7 

Rawleigh  replied,  what  his  dauntless  cond'jict  proved— 
*  I  am  in  no  case  to  be  angry.'* 

Coke  had  used  the  same  sUle  with  the  unhappy  favour- 
ite of  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  was  iMual  with 
him ;  the  bitterness  was  in  his  own  heart,  as  much  as  in  his 
words ;  and  Lord  Bacon  has  left  among  his  memnranduros 
one  entitled,  *  Of  the  abuse  I  received  of  Mr  Attorney- 
General  publicly  in  the  Exchequer.'  A  specimen  will 
complete  our  model  of  his  forensic  oratory.  Coke  ex- 
claimed,* Mr  Bacon,  if  you  have  any  tooth  against  mei 
pluck  it  out ;  for  it  will  do  you  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth 
m  your  head  will  do  you  good.'  Bacon  replied,  *  The  less 
you  speak  of  your  own  greatness,  the  more  I  will  think  of 
It.  *  Coke  replied,  *  I  think  scorn  to  stand  upon  terms  of 

Seatness  towards  you,  who  are  less  than  little,  less  than 
e  least.'  Coke  was  exhibited  on  the  stave,  for  his  ill 
usage  of  Rawleiffh,  as  was  suggested  by  Theobald  in  a  note 
on  Twelfth  Nignt.  This  style  of  railing  was  long  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  lawyers ;  it  was  revived  by  Judge  Jeffreys ; 
but  the  bench  of  judges  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Anne 
taught  a  due  respect  even  to  crimmals,  who  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  till  they  were  convicted. 

When  Coke  once  was  himself  in  disgrace,  his  high 
spirit  sunk  without  a  partide  of  magnanimity  to  dignify  the 
fall ;  his  big  words,  and  his  *  tyrannical  courses,'  when  he 
could  no  loiijger  exult  that  '  he  was  upon  his  wings  again,' 
sunk  with  him  as  he  presented  himself  on  his  kuees  to  the 
council-table.  Among  other  assumptions,  he  had  styled 
himself  *  Lord  chiei^justice  of  England,'  when  it  was  de- 
clared that  this  title  was  his  own  invention,  since  he  was 
no  more  than  of  the  King's  Bench.  His  disgrace  was  a 
thunderboh,  n^ich  overthrew  the  haughty  lawyer  to  the 
roots.  When  the  sapsrssdMS  was  carried  to  nim  by  Sir 
George  Coppin,  that  gentleman  waa  surprised  on  present- 
ing it,  to  see  that  lofty  *  spirit  shrunk  into  a  very  narrow 
room,  for  Coke  received  it  with  dejection  and  tears.'  The 
writer  frmn  whose  letter  I  have  copied  these  words  adds, 
O tremor  et  euephria  turn  eaduMin  farUm  H  amttantem. 
The  same  writer  endoses  a  punning  distich :  the  name  of 
our  lord  chieil justice  was  in  his  day  very  provocative  of 
the  pun  both  in  Latin  and  English ;  Cicero  indeed  had 
pre-occupied  the  miserable  trifle. 

Jua  amdire  Coeua  potuit ;  ted  oondere  jmru 
Nenpotuit;  potuU  amderejwra  Coetu. 

Six  years  afterwards  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  then 
they  panned  against  him  in  English.  An  unpublished  let- 
terot  the  day  has  this  curious  anecdote:  The  room  in 
which  he  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  had  formerly  been  a 
kitchen ;  on  his  entrance  the  lord  chielnustice  read  upon 
the  door,  <  This  room  wants  a  Cook !'  They  twitched  the 
lion  in  the  toils  which  held  him.  Shenstone  had  some 
reason  in  thanking  Heaven  that  his  name  was  not  suscepti- 
ble of  a  pun.  This  time,  however,  Coke  was  'on  his 
wings ;'  for  when  Lord  Anmdel  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
the  prisoner  to  inform  him  that  he  would  be  allowed 
*  Eight  of  the  best  learned  in  the  law  to  advise  him  for 
his  cause,'  our  great  lawyer  thanked  the  king,  '  but  he 
knew  himself  to  be  accounted  to  have  as  much  skill  in  the 
law  as  any  man  in  England,  and  therefore  needed  no  such 
h«4|p,  nor  feared  to  be  judged  by  the  law.' 

SECXST     HISTORY    OF    AUTHORS    WHO    HATE    RUIXXD 
THXXX  BOOKSELLERS. 

Anlus  Genius  desired  to  live  no  longer  than  he  was  able 
to  exercise  the  faculty  of  writing ;  he  might  have  decently 
added,— «nd  find  readers !  This  would  be  a  fatal  wish  for 
that  writer  who  should  spread  the  inffction  of  weariness, 
without  himself  partaking  of  the  epideroia.  The  mere 
act  and  habit  of  writing,  witho'it  probably  even  a  remote 
view  of  publication,  has  produced  an  agreeable  delirium ; 
and  perhaps  some  have  escaped  from  a  gentle  confinement 
by  havinsr  cautiously  concealed  those  voluminous  revenes 
which  remained!  to  startle  their  heirs ;  while  others  again 
have  left  a  whole  library  of  manuscripts,  out  of  the  mere 
ardour  of  transcription,  collecting  and  copying  with  peeo* 
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tiatr  rapture.    I  discovered  tb&t  one  of  these  toacribod  this 
dittich  on  hii  manuscript  collection : 

Plura  volumlnibus  juogenda  volainina  no«rk, 

Nee  mlhl  scribendi  terminus  uilus  erit : 
which,  not  to  compose  butter  ferses  than  our  original, may, 
be  translated, 

Mora  volumes,  with  our  volumes  siUI  shall  blend  j 
And  to  our  writing  thera  shall  be  no  end ! 
.  But  even  great  autliors  have  sometimes  so  much  indulged 
in  the  seduction  of  the  pen,  that  they  appear  to  have  found 
no  substitute  for  the  flow  of  their  mic,  and  the  delight  of 
stamping  blank  paper  with  their  hints,  sketches,  ideas,  the 
shadows  of  their  mind !  Petrarch  exhibits  no  solitary  in- 
stance of  this  passion  of  the  pen.  *  I  read  and  I  write 
night  and  day ;  it  is  my  only  consolation.  My  eyes  ar9 
heavy  with  watching,  my  hand  is  weary  witli  writing.  On 
the  table  where  I  dine,  and  by  the  side  of  my  bed,  I  have 
all  the  materials  for  writing;  and  when  I  awake  in  the 
dark,  I  write,  although  I  am  unable  to  read  the  next  morn- 
ing what  I  have  writieo.'  Petrarch  was  not  always  uhhis 
perfect  senses. 

The  copiousness  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  writings  of 
many  authors,  have  shown  that  too  many  find  a  pleasure 
in  the  act  of  composition,  which  they  do  not  communicate 
to  others.  Great  erudition  and  every-day  application  is 
the  calamity  of  that  voluminous  author,  who,  without  good 
sense,  and  what  is  more  rare,  without  that  exquisite  judg- 
ment whidi  we  call  good  taste,  is  always  prepared  to  write 
on  any  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  on  no  one  reasonably. 
We  are  astonished  at  the  fertility  and  the  size  of  our  own 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  theological 
war  ol  words  raged,  spoiling  so  many  pages  and  brains. 
They  produced  folio  after  folio,  like  almanacks ;  and  Dr 
Owen  and  Baxter  wrote  more  than  sixty  to  seventy  vo- 
lumes, most  of  them  of  the  most  formidable  size.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  it  was  then  easier  to  write  up  to  a 
folio,  than  in  our  days  to  write  down  to  an  octavo ;  for  cor- 
recuon,  selection,  and  rejection,  were  arts  as  yet  unprac- 
tised. They  went  on  with  their  work,  sharply  or  bluntly, 
like  witless  mowers,  without  stopoing  to  whet  their  scythes. 
They  were  inspired  by  the  scriDDling  demon  of  that  Rab- 
bin, who,  in  his  oriental  style  and  mania  of  volume,  ex- 
claimed, that  were  *  the  heavens  formed  of  paper,  and 
were  the  trees  of  the  earth  pens,  and  if  the  enUre  sea  nm 
ink,  these  only  could  suffice'  for  the  monstrous  genius  he 
was  about  to  discharge  on  the  worid.  The  Spanish  Tos- 
tatus  wrote  three  times  as  many  leaves  as  the  number  of 
days  he  had  hved ;  and  of  Lope  de  Vega  it  is  said  this  cal- 
culation came  rather  short.  We  hear  of  another  who 
was  unhappy  that  his  lady  had  produced  twins,  from  the 
curcurastance  that  hitherto  ho  had  contrived  to  pair  his  la- 
hours  with  her  own,  but  that  now  he  was  a  book  behind- 
hand. 

I  fix  on  four  celebrated  SeribUri  to  give  their  secret  his- 
tory ;  our  Prynne,  Gaspar  Barihius,  the  Abb^  de  Marolles, 
and  the  Jesuit  Theophilus  Raynaud,  who  will  all  show 
that  a  book  might  be  written  an  '  authors  whose  works  have 
ruined  their  booksellers.' 

Prynne  seldom  dined :  every  three  or  four  hours  he 
munched  a  manchet,  and  refreshed  his  exhausted  spirits 
with  ale  brought  to  him  by  his  servant;  and  when  *  he  was 

Kut  into  this  road  of  writmg,*  as  crabbed  Anthony  telleih, 
e  fixed  on  '  a  long  quilled  cap,  which  came  an  inch  over 
his  eyes,  serving  as  an  umhrclla  to  defend  them  from  too 
much  light ;'  and  then,  hunger  nor  thirst  did  h<«  experience, 
save  that  of  his  voluminous  pages.  Prynni  ^as  written 
a  library,  amonntino,  I  think,  to  nearly  two  hundred 
books.  Our  unlucky  author  whose  hfe  wss  involved  in 
authorship,  and  his  happiness,  no  doubt,  in  the  habitual 
exuberance  of  his  pen,  seems  to  have  considered  the  be- 
ing debarred  from  pen,  ink,  and  books,  during  his  impri- 
sonment, as  an  act  more  barbarous  than  the  loss  of  bis  ears. 
The  extraordinary  perseverance  of  Prynne  in  this  fever  of 
the  pen  sppears  in  the  following  title  of  one  of  his  extra- 
ordinary volumes.  *  Comfortable  Cordials  against  dis- 
comfortable  Pears  of  Imprisonment ;  containing  some  La- 
tin Verses,  Sentences,  and  Texts  of  Scripture,  writttn  6y 
Mr  VTm.  Prynne  on  Mm  Chambtr  fTottt,  m  the  Tower  of 
London,  during  his  imprisonment  there ;  translated  by  him 
hito  English  Verse,  1641.'  Prynne  Uterally  verified  Pope's 
description : 

'  Is  thera,  who,  lacked  fVom  Ink  andpsper  srrawls 
With  desperate  cbatu>al  round  his  darkened  walls.' 


We  haye  also  a  catalogue  of  printed  books,  wrilisi1i| 
Wm.  Prynne,  Esq.,  of  Lucob's  Inn,  in  these  Hsww, 

SmcB  J 
with  this  motto  *  Jucundi  acti  labores,'  164S.  The  lecni 
history  of  this  voluminous  author  concludes  with  a  ^i> 
racteristic  event :  a  contemporary  who  saw  Prjaae  is  ikt 
pillory  at  Cheapside,  informs  us  that  while  he  stood  ibm, 
they  '  burnt  his  huge  volumes  under  his  nose,  wbieh  lad 
almost  suffocated  him.'  Yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  psi^, 
that  a  puritanic  sister  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  purchtie  &I 
the  works  of  Prynne  for  Sion  Collece,  where  maBj  nil' 
repose ;  for  by  an  odd  fatality,  in  the  hre  which  bmt  ikt 
library  these  volumes  were  saved,  from  the  idea  that  foboi 
were  the  most  valuable ! 

The  pleasure  which  authors  of  this  stamp  expeneoM  ia 
of  a  nature  which,  whenever  certain  uiuucky  areas 
stances  combine,  positively  debarring  then  from  pobj» 
lion,  will  not  abate  their  nnlonr  one  joC ;  and  their  pen  vd 
still  luxuriate  in  the  forbidden  page  which  even  boobdlcn 
refuse  to  publish.  Many  instances  might  be  recsvded, 
but  a  very  striking  one  is  the  case  of  Gaipar  ButbiiSi 
whose  <  Adversaria,'  in  two  yolumes  folio,  are  ia  ibe  csIf 
lections  of  the  curious. 

Barthius  was  bom  to  literature,  fiir  Baillet  has  fluei 
him  among  his  *  Enfans  celebre.*  At  nine  years  oi'  «|e, 
he  recited  Dy  heart  all  the  comedies  of  Tereaer,  vithost 
missing  a  line.  The  learned  admired  the  puerile  yn&fft 
while  the  prodigy  wju  writing  books  before  he  bad  a  beira. 
He  became,  unquwonably,  a  student  of  very  ezirHw 
literature,  modem  n  well  as  ancient  Such  was  hit  de* 
vol  ion  to  a  literary  life,  that  be  retreated  from  tbe  haj 


world.  It  appears  that  hb  eariy  produ 
posed  more  carefully  and  judiciously  than  his  later  son, 
when  the  passion  for  voluminous  writing  broke  oat,  «bick 
showed  itself  by  tbe  usual  prognostic  of  this  daBcensi 
disease— extreme  facility  of  composition,  and  a  pnde  ao^ 
exultation  in  this  unhappy  faculty.  He  studied  witbtRd 
using  collections  or  references,  trusting  to  his  ntaoif, 
which  was  probably  an  extraordinary  one,  though  it  me» 
sarily  led  him  into  many  errors  in  that  delicate  task  of  uk> 
madverting  on  other  authors.  Writing  a  very  aeat  bisd, 
his  first  copy  required  no  transcript;  and  he  boaiti  (^ 
he  rarely  made  a  correction  ;  every  thing  was  sest  to  iKt 
press  in  its  first  state.  He  laughed  at  Statios,  who  a» 
gratulated  himself  that  he  employed  only  two  days  iocoa* 
posing  the  epithalamium  upon  Stella,  containinf  two  hm* 
dred  and  seventy-eieht  hexameters.  *  This,' says  Bsrtliss, 
'  did  not  quite  lay  nim  open  to  Horace's  censure  cf  ibe 
man  who  made  two  hunared  verses  in  an  hoor,**Sius 
pede  in  uno."  *  Not,'  adds  Barthius,  *  but  that  1  thsk 
the  censure  of  Horace  loo  hyperbolical,  for  I  an  DOt  ipo^ 
rant  what  it  is  to  make  a  great  number  of  verses  is  «  «^ 
time,  and  in  three  days  I  translated  into  Laiis  the  ihrft 
first  books  of  the  Iliad,  which  amount  to  above  two  ibc«< 
sand  verses.'  Thus  rapidity  and  yolums  were  tbe  ftH 
enjoyments  of  this  learned  man's  pen,  and  now  ve  soU 
look  to  the  fruits. 

Barthius,  on  the  system  he  had  adopted,  ssems  to  bait 
written  a  whole  library  ;  a  circumstance  wbieb  we  a»- 
cover  by  the  continual  references  he  makes  in  his  pisM 
works  to  his  manuscript  productions.  In  the  /sdsr  f^ 
rum  to  his  Statins,  he  inserts  his  own  name.  U>  «hirh  s 
appended  a  long  list  of  unprinted  works,  wkkJi  Bavle  (faub 
by  Iheir  titles  and  extracts,  conveys  a  very  sdvantsfCMS 
notion  of  them.  All  these,  and  many  such  is  ibew. " 
generously  offered  the  world,  would  any  bookseDer  fceB* 
trrpid  or  courteous  enough  to  usher  thera  from  hn  }t^ 
but  their  cowardice  or  incivility  were  intractable.  W 
truth  is  now  to  be  revealed,  and  seems  not  to  bav*  ke«a 
known  to  Bayle ;  the  booksellers  had  been  fbrserlrio^ 
ioled  and  complimented  by  our  learned  aolbor,  asdnd 
heard  so  much  of  the  celebrated  Banhios,  tbatlbey  sm 
caught  at  the  bait,  and  tbe  two  folio  yoiuinesof  lb*  •"'*' 
referred-to  'Adversaria'  of  Barthius  had  tbn  bed  t^ 
fished — ^but  from  that  day  no  bdoksellar  ever  ofsfed  i>» 
self  to  publish  again !  , 

The « Adversaria'  is  a  collection  of  critical  ■««•■■ 
qootatioos  from  ancient  authors,  with  Ulostralioss  nf  tbcs 
manners,  customs,  laws,  and  ceremonies ;  all  ibese  wn 
to  be  classed  into  ore  hundred  and  eighty  boobs;  «s^." 
which  we  possess  in  two  yoluaes  fbbO)wiibekva» 
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dexes.  Tiie  plitn  is  rast,  m  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
wu  pumied :  Bayle  finely  characienzee  it  by  m  sinj^le 
itrake— '  Ita  Immeasity  tires  even  the  imaginstion.'  But 
tilt  tniib  ii,  this  mighty  labour  luroed  out  to  be  a  complete 
fuian:  tbeie  was  neiiher  order  nor  judnaeDt  in  these 
■uses  of  learning ;  crude,  obscure,  and  contradictonr ; 
neh  u  we  nugfat  expect  from  a  man  who  trusted  to  his 
BKBDory,  aad  would  not  throw  away  his  time  on  any  cor- 
reetioa.  His  contradictions  are  flagrant ;  but  one  of  his 
fntodi  would  apologue  for  these  by  telling  us  that  '  He 
wroee  every  thing  which  offered  itself  to  his  imajgination ; 
t»4]sT  ooe  thing,  to-morrow  another,  in  order  tiiat  when 
bPHMtAI  rerise  it  again,  this  contrariety  of  opinion  naahi 
iadoee  him  to  eiamine  the  subject  more  accurately.'  Tne 
Botioas  of  the  friends  of  authors  are  as  extravagant  as 
lime  </ their  enemies.  Barthius  evidently  wrote  so  much, 
that  ofteo  be  forgot  what  he  had  written,  as  happened  to 
iBother  i>reat  book-man,  ooe  Didymus,  of  whom  Ctuinti- 
bs  record*,  that  on  hearing  a  ceruin  history,  be  treated 
it  u  utteHy  unworthy  of  credit ;  on  which  the  teller  called 
for  one  of  Didyraus*s  own  books,  and  showed  where  he 
■i^t  rf«d  it  at  full  length !  That  the  work  failed,  we 
bare  ihe  evidence  of  Clement  in  his '  Bibliotheque  curieuse 
ik  Livres  difficiles  k  trouver,'  under  the  article  BartkiuM, 
where  we  discover  the  winding  up  of  the  hintory  of  this 
book.  Clement  mentions  more  than  one  edition  of  the 
Advervaria ;  bat  on  a  more  careful  inspection  he  delected 
that  the  old  title  pages  had  been  removed  for  others  of  a 
freiher  date  ;  the  booksellers  not  being  able  to  sell  the  book 
prectiied  ihis  deception.  It  availed  little  ;  they  remained 
witii  their  unsold  edit  ion  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Ad- 
Tersana,and  the  author  with  three  thousand  folio  sheets  in 
Buucicript— while  both  parties  complained  together,  and 
their  heirs  could  acquire  iiuthing  from  the  works  of  an  au- 
tltar  of  whom  Bavle  say.«  that  •  hu  writings  rise  to  such  a 
prodififltts  bulk,  that  one  can  scarce  conceive  a  single  man 
could  be  capable  of  executing  so  great  a  variety  ;  perhaps 
BO  eof)?iog  clerk,  who  lived  to  grow  old  amidst  the  dust  of 
in  office,  ever  transcribed  as  much  as  this  author  has  writ' 
ten.'  This  was  the  memorable  fate  of  one  of  that  race  of 
writen  who  imaeine  that  their  capacity  extRnds  with  their 
voiame.  Their  land  seems  covered  fertility,  but  in  shak. 
»t  their  wheat  no  ears  fall. 

Another  memorable  brother  of  this  family  of  the  Scrib- 
•en  is  the  Abb^  De  Marolies,  who  with  great  ardour  as  a 
■»n  ofleiiers,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  leisure  and  opu- 
ieace  so  necessary  to  carry  on  his  pursuits,  from  an  entire 
«h«ence  of  judgment,  closed  his  life  with  the  bitter  regrets 
of  a  voluiBinotts  author ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  ha*  cootriboted  one  precious  volume  to  the  public  stock 
« iiieiaiare ;  a  compliment  which  cannot  be  paid  to  some 
«^fao  have  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than  our  author. 
He  has  left  us  his  very  curious  *  Memnirs.*  A  poor  writer 
u  *  ^  **  fnmknese  and  intrepidity  of  his  character 
eaaNe  him,  while  he  is  painting  himt^elf,  to  paint  man. 
Gibbon  was  struck  by  the  honesty  of  his  pen,  for  he  savs 
joiiis  life,  <  The  dulness  of  Michael  de  Marolies  and  An- 
tony Wood*  acquire  some  value  from  the  faithful  re- 
pretenution  of  men  and  manners.' 

1  have  elsewhere  shortly  noticed  the  Ahh6  De  Marol- 
Jw  in  the  character  of  a  *  literary  sinner ;»  but  the  extent 
M  hu  sins  never  struck  me  so  firciblv  as  when  I  observed 
■?^*[|y«|'**«wies  counted  up  in  chronological  order  in 
wiceroifs  *  Hommes  illustres.'  It  is  extremely  amusing 
to  detect  (he  swarming  fecundity  of  his  pen ;  from  year  to 
fatr,  with  author  after  author,  was  this  translator  weary- 
»S  wbers,  but  remained  himself  unwearied.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  classical  victims  in  a  season  were  dragged 
Wo  his  slaughter-house.  Of  about  seventy  works,  fif^y 
werejersions  of  the  cla«sicat  writers  of  antiquity,  accom- 
pe'»»«d  with  notes.  But  some  odd  circumstances  happen- 
Ji''J^''e«raordmarv  translator  in  the  course  of  hulife. 
^  t-  Efang ,  a  critic  of  that  dav,  in  his  •  Ragles  de  bien 
w2*'i  <*'•'' «H  W»  examples  of  bad  translation  from  our 
Wj  who  was  more  angry  than  usual,  and  among  his  cir- 
r,™  «"«  «f  our  Marsyas  resounded.  De  L'Etwig,  who 
■as  doQethis  not  out  of  malice,  but  from  urgent  necessity 
w»  Ulustrate  kb  principles,  seemed  very  sorry,  and  was 

.  f  l^nnotwhwnibe  lothe  opinton  that  Anthony  Wood  was 
l?,l!"5I!'  ■''*»«?»»  he  had  no  psrticular  liking  for  works  of  ! 
™2SrI!  *'  *"*  **^  onlinary  poets  scurvlly  I    An  authors 
JMJMl  eharacter  is  often  confiiunded  with  the  nature  of  his 

mL  JiU*"'  "^Y  ■•"'*■  ■*  *'"»«■  ^  '^*''«^  ■  <*""  "»»n  could 
swoesuhiert;  without  the  arrtonr  of  this  hermit  of  Itieraiure, 
•kwewooMbs  our  liu-siy  history? 


desirous  of  appeasing  the  angried  translator.  One  day  ii 
Easter,  finding  the  abb^  in  church  at  prayers,  the  critic  fell 
on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  ihe  translator :  it  was  an  extra- 
ordinary moment,  and  a  singular  situation  to  terminate  a 
literary  q^uarrel.  *  You  are  angry  with  ne,'  said  L'Eiang, 
'  and  I  thmk  you  have  reason  ;  but  this  is  a  season  of  mer^ 
cv,  and  I  now  ask  your  pardon.'—'  In  the  manner,'  replied 
the  abb^  <  which  vou  have  chosen,  I  can  no  longer  defend 
myself.  Go,  sir!  I  pardon  you.'  Some  days  after  thp 
abb^  again  meeting  L'Etang,  reproached  him  with  duping 
him  out  of  a  pardon  which  he  had  no  desire  to  have  be- 
stowed on  him.  The  last  reply  of  the  critic  was  caustic : 
<  Do  not  be  so  difficult ;  when  one  stands  in  need  ot*  a  gen- 
eral pardon,  one  ought  surely  to  grant  a  parUcular  one.' 
De  Marolies  was  suDJect  to  encounter  critics  who  were 
never  so  kind  as  to  kneel  by  him  on  Easter  Sunday.  Be- 
sides  these  fifly  translations,  oi'  which  the  notes  are  often 
curious,  and  even  the  sense  may  be  useful  to  consult,  his 
love  of  writing  produced  many  odd  works.  His  volumes 
were  richly  bound,  and  freely  distributed,  for  they  found  no 
readers!  In  a  '  Discours  pour  servir  de  Preface  sur  lea 
Poetes  traduits  par  Michel  de  Marolies,'  he  has  givon  an 
imposing  list  of  *  illustrious  persons  and  contemporary  au- 
thors who  were  his  friends,^  and  has  preserved  many  sin- 
gular facU  coucernuig  them.  He  was,  indeed,  for  so  long 
a  time  convinced  that  he  had  struck  off  the  true  spirit  i>f 
his  fine  originals,  that  I  find  he  at  several  times  printed 
some  critical  treatise  to  back  his  last,  or  usher  in  his  new 
version ;  giving  the  world  reasons  why  the  versit»ns  which 
had  been  given  of  that  particular  author,  *  8«»it  en  priwe, 
soit  en  vers  ont  6t6  si  peu  approav^s  jusqu'  ici.'  Amoni 
these  numerous  translations  he  was  tlie  first  who  ventured 
on  the  DeiponsoppisuofAthenesus,  which  still  bears  an 
eicessive  price.  He  entitles  his  work, '  Les  quinze  Liv- 
res  de  Dciponosophistes  d'  Athen^e,  Ouvrage  delicieux, 
agreal^leinent  diversifi^  et  renipli  de  Narrations  s^avantoa 
sur  tuutes  Sortes  de  Mati^res  et  do  SuJ4sis.'  He  hss 
prefixed  various  preliminary  dissertations :  yet  not  Maiisfled 
with  having  performed  this  great  labour,  it  was  followed  by 
a  small  quarto  of  forty  pages,  which  might  now  be  conei- 
dered  curious  ;  *  Analyse,  en  Description  surcincte  des 
Choses  contenues  dans  les  quinzes  Livres  de  Deiponoso- 
phistes.'  Ho  wrote,  *  Quatrains  «ur  les  Persunnes  de  la 
Gour  et  les  Gens  de  Lettres,'  which  the  curious  would 
now  be  glad  to  find.  After  having  plundered  the  classtcal 
geniuses  of  antiquity  by  his  barbarous  style,  when  he  had 
nothing  more  kft  to  do,  he  committed  sacrilege  in  transla. 
ting  the  Bible ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  printing,  he  was  sud 
deuly  stopped  by  authority, for  having  inserted  in  his  notes 
the  revenes  of  the  Pre*Adamire  Isaac  Peyrere.  Hm  had 
already  revelled  on  the  New  'J'estament,  to  his  verdiun  of 
which  he  had  prefixed  so  yensiSle  an  introduction,  that  it 
was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin.  Translation  was 
the  mania  of  the  Ahb^  de  Marolies.  I  doubt  whether  he 
ever  fairly  awoke  out  of  the  heaw  dream  of  the  felicity  of 
his  translations ;  for  late  in  life  (  find  him  observine, '  I 
have  empbyed  much  time  in  study,  and  I  have  translated 
many  books;  considering  this  rather  as  an  innocent 
amusement  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  private  life,  than 
as  things  very  necessary,  although  ihty  are  not  entirely 
useless.  Some  have  valued  them,  an«i  others  have  cared 
little  about  them;  but  however  it  may  he,  I  see  no- 
thins  which  obliges  me  to  believ  that  they  eonloin  noi  at 
least  tu  much  good  ai  bad^  both  for  their  own  matter  and 
the  form  which  I  have  civen  to  them.'  The  notion  he  en- 
tertained of  his  translations  was  their  closeness ;  he  was 
not  aware  of  his  own  spiritless  style ;  and  he  imagined 
that  poetry  only  consisted  in  the  thoughts,  not  in  the  grace 
and  narmony  of  verse.  He  insisted  that  by  giving  tha 
public  his  numerous  translations,  he  was  not  vainly  multi- 
plying books,  because  he  neither  diminished  nor  increased 
their  ideas  in  his  faithful  venions.  He  had  a  curious  no- 
tion that  some  were  more  scrupulous  than  they  ought  to 
be  respectbg  translations  of  authors  who,  living  so  manv 
ages  past,  are  rarely  read,  from  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing them;  and  why  should  they  imagine  that  a 
translation  is  injurious  to  tnem,  or  would  occasion  the  ut- 
ter neglect  of  the  originals  7  *  We  do  not  think  so  highly 
of  our  own  works,'  says  the  iodefat«gablA  and  modest 
Abb^ ;  *  bat  neither  do  11  despair  that  lh««y  may  be  oseftil 
even  to  these  scrupulous  persons.  I  will  not  suppress  the 
truth,  while  I  am  noticing  these  ungrateful  labours ;  if  they 
have  given  me  much  pain  by  my  assiduity,  they  have  re- 
paid me  by  the  fine  things  they  have  taucht  me,  and  by 
the  <^nioa  which  I  have  conceived  that  posterity,  r 
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|ii8t  than  thepresoDl  limes,  will  award  a  more  fovourable 
judgmtsnt.'  Thus  a  miserable  translator  terminates  his 
lon|^  labours,  by  drawing  bis  bill  of  fame  on  posterity 
which  his  contemporaries  will  not  pay ;  but  j  these  cases, 
as  the  bill  is  certainly  lost  before  it  reaches  acceptance, 
whr  should  we  deprive  the  drawers  of  pleasing  themselves 
with  the  ideal  capital  9 

Let  us  not,  however,  imagine,  that  the  Abb^  De  Moral- 
les  was  nothing  but  the  man  he  appears  in  the  character  of 
a  Toiuminous  translator ;  though  occupied  all  his  life  on 
these  miserable  labours,  he  was  evidently  an  mgenious 
and  nobly-mmded  man,  whose  days  were  consecrated  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  who  was  among  the  primitive  col- 
lectors in  Europe  of  fine  and  curious  prints.  One  of  his 
works  is  a  *  Catalogue  des  Livres  d'Esiampes  et  de  Fi- 
gures en  TaiUe-douce.'  Paris,  1606,  in  8vo.  In  the  pre- 
face our  author  declares,  that  he  had  collected  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  thousand  four  hundred  prints  oTsii 
thousand  masters,  in  four  hundred  large  volumes,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  small  ones.  This  magnificent  collec- 
tion, formed  by  so  much  care  and  skill,  he  presented  to  the 
king ;  whether  gratuitously  given,  or  otherwise,  it  was  an  ac- 
quisition which  a  monarch  might  have  thankfully  accepted. 
Such  was  the  habitual  ardour  of  our  author,  that  after- 
wards he  set  about  forming  another  collection,  of  which  he 
has  also  given  a  caulogue,  in  1672,  in  12mo.  Both  these 
catalogues  of  prints  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  are  yei  so 
highly  valued  by  the  connoisseurs,  that  when  in  France  I 
could  never  obtain  a  copy.  A  long  life  may  be  passed 
without  a  even  sight  of  the  *  Catalogue  des  Livres  d'Kslam- 
pes  of  the  Abb^  de  Marolles.* 

Such  are  the  lessons  drawn  from  this  secret  history  of 
voluminous  writers.  We  see  one  ventinf^his  mania  in  scrawL 
mg  on  his  prison-walls ;  another  persisting  in  writing  folios, 
while  the  booksellers,  who  were  once  caught  like  Reynard 
who  had  lost  hb  Uil,  and  whom  no  arts  could  any  longer 
practise  on,  turn  away  from  the  new  trap ;  and  a  third, 
who  can  acquire  no  readers  but  by  gfcring  bis  books  away, 
growing  pray  in  scourging  the  sacred  genius  of  antiquity 
fcy  his  meagre  versions,  and  dying  without  having  made 
up  his  mind,  whether  he  were  as  wdful  a  translator  as  some 
of  his  contemporaries  had  assured  him. 

Among  these  worthies  of  the  Scribleri  we  may  rank  the 
Jesuit  Theophilus  Raynaud,  once  a  ci^lebrated  name, 
eulogised  by  Bayle  and  Patin.  His  collected  works  fill 
twenty  fulios ;  an  edition,  indeed,  which  finally  sent  I  he 
bookseller  to  the  poor-house.  This  enterprising  bibliopo- 
list  had  heard  much  of  the  prodigious  erudition  of  the 
writer;  but  he  had  not  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  other 
Kterary  aualities  were  also  required  to  make  twenty  folios 
at  all  saleable.  Of  these  •  Opera  omnia'  perhaps  not  a 
lingle  copy  can  be  found  in  England  ;  but  they  may  be  a 
pennyworth  on  the  continent.  Raynaud's  works  are 
theolopicat ;  but  a  system  of  grace  maintained  by  one  work, 
and  puUrd  down  by  another,  has  ceased  to  interest  man- 
kind :  the  literature  of  the  divine  is  of  a  less  perishable  na* 
tire.  Reading  and  writing  through  a  life  of  eighty  years, 
aijd  giving  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  his  dinner,  with  a 
vigorous  memory,  and  a  whimsical  taste  for  some  singular 
subjects,  he  could  not  fail  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  know- 
ledge which  may  still  be  useful  for  the  curious ;  and,  be- 
sides, Raynaud  had  the  Ritsonian  characteristic.  He 
was  one  or  those  who,  exemplary  in  their  own  conduct, 
with  a  bitter  zeal  condemn  whatever  does  not  agree  with 
their  notions ;  and  however  genile  in  their  nature,  yet  will 
set  no  limits  to  the  ferocity  of  their  pen.  Raynaud  was 
often  in  trouble  with  the  censors  of  bis  books,  and  much 
more  with  his  adversaries  ;  so  that  he  frequently  had  re- 
course to  publishing  under  a  fictitious  name.  A  remarka- 
ble evidence  of  this  is  the  entire  twentieth  volume  of  his 
works.  It  consists  of  the  numerous  writings  published 
anonytoously,  or  to  which  were  perfixed  nontr  de  guirre. 
This  vii>ume  is  described  by  the  whimsical  title  of  jlpo- 
pvmpaua;  explained  to  us  as  the  name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  the  Bcape-goat,  which,  when  loaded  with  all  their  male- 
dictions on  iis  head,  was  driven  away  into  the  desert. 
These  contain  all  Raynaud's  numerous  diatribe*  j    for 

♦  These  two  catalogues  hare  always  been  of  extreme  rarity 
and  price.  Dr  Lister,  when  at  Pa*  Is,  1668,  notices  this  circuro- 
stnrice.  1  have  since  met  wUh  tht,ji  in  the  very  curious  colJcc- 
tlofM  of  my  friend  Mr  Douce,  who  has  uniques,  as  well  as  rari- 
ties.  The  monog-ams  of  our  old  mosiers  in  one  ofihese  coia- 
logiies  are  more  correct  than  in  some  latter  publications :  and 
the  whole  plan  and  arrnneement  of  these  catalogues  of  prints 
•rs  necultar  and  Interesting 


whenever  he  was  refuted,  he  was  always  rcfuiiac;  hedii 
not  spare  his  best  friends.  The  utle  of  a  vork  agaiul 
Amauld  will  show  how  he  treated  his  advenarica.  *Ar* 
nauldus  redivivus  natus  Brixie  seculo  zii.  renaioa  ■  Gal- 
lie  Slate  nostra.'  He  dexterously  applies  the  nanc  of  Ai^ 
nauld,  by  comparing  him  with  one  of  the  same  — -*■  ■ 
the  twelfth  century,  a  scholar  of  Abelard's  and  a  imkiihal 
enthusiast,  say  the  Romish  writers,  who  was  burst  a^ 
for  having  written  against  the  luxury  and  the  power  of  ibe 
priesthood,  and  for  having  raised  a  rebeilioa  agaan 
the  pope.  When  the  learned  De  Launoi  had  sooeets. 
fully  attacked  the  legends  of  sainis,  and  was  caiU  ihs 
Demehatr  de  8anU,—4he  *  Unnicher  of  Saints,'  rrsfv 
parish  priest  trembled  for  his  favourite.  Raynaud  cfliJt:«l 
a  libel  on  this  new  Iconoclast,  '  Hercules  Conmodiaaas 
Joannes  Launoius  repulaus,'  &c :  he  conpares  Laiaa  le 
the  Emperor  Commodus,  who,  though  the  moM  covardlv 
of  men,  conceived  himself  formidable  when  be  dressed 
hunsclf  as  Hercules.  Another  of  these  naledictiem  m  a 
tract  against  Calvinism,  described  as  •  Religio  braiianaa,* 


i.'-' ITj  J  *:""-"""•«  XI V^  "f  '^*«^«-  Raynaud  exiriis  that 
he  had  driven  one  oPhia  adversaries  to  take  lligbt  wie 
Scotland,  adpuUea  Scoticae  tranagmmui  to  a  Scotch  p<s. 
tare ;  an  expression  which  Saint  Jerome  used  in  speaksv 
of Pelagiua.  He  always  rendered  aa adversary  odtoosW 
couplmg  him  wiih  some  odious  name.  On  ooe  of  ihcss 
controversial  books  where  Casalas  reTuted  RaTsasd. 
Monnoye  wrote, « Raynaudus  et  Casalas  iaepti ;  RmZ 
do  tamen  Casalas  ineptior.'  The  tisual  teraaaaCna  al 
what  then  passed  for  sense,  and  now  is  the  reverse  ! 

1  will  not  quit  Raynaud  without  poinlinir  out  some  d 
his  more  remarkable  treatises,  as  so  many  onrkiaiiMs  d 
hterature.  ^        •—««•  w 

In  a  treatise  on  the  attributes  of  Christ,  he  cniiks  a 
chapter,  CAnates  bomu,  btma,  bonmm  :  inknotfcer  on  die 
seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  Jewish  temple  bv  aa 
allegorical  interpretation,  he  explains  the  eucharist'asd 
adds  an  alphabetical  list  of  names  and  epitbets  which'hava 
been  given  to  this  mystery. 

The  seventh  volume  bears  the  general  title  of  Jfowfa.* 
all  the  treatises  have  fur  their  theme  the  perfrctioQs  tad 
the  worship  of  tlie  Virgin.  Many  extraordi^ry  thines  at* 
here.  One  is  a  dictionary  of  names  given  to  the  Vna, 
with  <Assnrations  on  these  names.  Another  on  the  d^ 
uon  of  the  scapulary,  and  its  wonderful  efieds,  wntitn 
acainstDe  Launoi,  and  for  which  the  order  oT  the  CarsM 
when  be  died  beatowed  a  aolemn  service  and  ohseois«s 
on  htm.  Another  «if  these  'Mariolia'  is  mentioaTbv 
Gallois  Hi  the  Journal  des  S^avans,  1667,  as  a  proaf  of  h« 
fertility :  having  to  preach  on  the  seven  solemn  aBi^ais 
which  the  church  sings  before  Christmas,  amAvhick  b*w 
gin  by  an  O!  he  made  this  letter  on/y  the  subject  ef  bii 
sermons,  and  barren  as  the  letter  appeals,  be  has  sirsck 
out  ( a  multitude  of  beautiful  partioUars.'  Thv  faerarv 
folly  invites  our  curiosity. 

In  the  eighth  volume  is  a  table  of  saints,  classed  bv  tkv 
station,  condition,  employment,  and  trades;  a  list  of  miss 
and  prerogatives,  which  the  councils  and  the  ^tbetshaws 
attributed  to  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  thirteenth  volume  has  a  subject  which  seems  amrh 
in  the  taste  of  the  sermons  on  the  letter  O!  it  b  enticM 
Lave  Brtvitatie!  in  praise  of  brevity.  The  maxisn  ato 
brief,  but  the  commentary  lone.  One  of  the  naterrf  wb- 
jf-cts  treated  on  is  that  of  iVoses;  he  reviews  a  rest 
number  of  noses,  and,  as  usual,  does  not  forget  the  B«iv 
Virgin  8.  According  to  Raynaud,  the  nose  of  the  Vsiia 
Mar;r  was  long  and  aquiline,  the  mark  of  goodness  aad 
dignity ;  and  aa  Jetius  perfectly  resembled  h»  moiker,  ka 
mfers  that  he  must  have  had  such  a  nose. 

A  treatise  entitled  HcterodUa  tpiritm^ia  et  iiiiriV 
PUiatu  CiaUethtm,  Terrettnum,  et  Infenantm,  costaisi 
many  singular  practicea  introduced  mto  devotion,  vfaick 
superstiiion,  ignorance,  and  remissness  have  made  a  put 
of  religion. 

A  treatise  directed  against  the  new  cnstom  of  binag 
chairs  in  churches,  and  being  reated  dnriag  the  Mcrifica 
of  t  h«*  mass.  A  Mother  on  the  Ca^rean  operatkm,  whick 
he  aticmatisea  as  an  act  against  nature.  Anmber  <• 
eunuchs.  Another  entitled  IUpparchue  de  ReSgim  Jfe- 
goUatore,  is  an  •"^cj^i  o{»^h^  of  his  o^ 
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■ook  tamed  merdiaiil;  Um  jemiiti  were  theo  Mcuwd  of 
coanercud  traflke  with  the  revenaee  of  their  esiablisb- 
■eut.  The  recior  of  a  collofe  at  Avignon,  who  thought 
ke  WIS  portrayed  in  this  hooeit  work,  coofined  Rayniuid 
ki  pnsoo  for  five  nonihs* 

The  nott  eunoos  work  of  Raynaud,  eoanected  with 
iiientare,  I  possete ;  it  i<  entitled  Entemata  de  Malta  ae 
&MU  Ubr'tM,  drpu  juata  out  injuala  eomndtm  eoit/Lnone. 
iMfdmit  1653, 4io.  with  necessarr  indexes.  One  of  his 
works  harin^  been  condemned  at  Rome,  he  drew  up  thoea 
ioqainas  coneerainf  food  and  bad  hooka,  addressed  to  the 
frand  inquinior.  He  divides  his  treatise  into  *  bad  and 
Boceot  books ;  bad  books,  but  not  noeont ;  books  not  bad, 
km  Boceat;  books  neither  bad  nor  nooent.'  His  immense 
readis^  appears  here  to  advantage,  and  his  Ritsonian 
r«atare  is  prominent ;  for  he  asserts,  that  when  writing 
against  heretics,  all  mordacity  is  innoxious ;  and  an  alpha- 
bttieal  list  of  abusive  names,  which  the  fathers  have  given 
to  the  hBterodox,  is  entitled  JilphaUbtm  baatiaUiaiu  A«- 

AAer  all,  Raynaud  was  a  man  of'Tist  acquiremeat. 
with  a  great  flow  of  ideas,  but  tasteless,  and  void  of  all 
JQd|rment.  Aa  anecdote  may  be  redftrded  of  him,  which 
pots  in  a  dear  light  the  state  of  these  literary  men.  Ray- 
Baud  was  one  day  preamng  hard  a  reluctant  bookseller  to 
publish  Qoe  of  his  works,  who  replied,  *  Write  a  book  like 
Father  Barri's,  and  T  shall  be  glad  to  (irint  it.'  It  hap- 
peoad  that  the  work  of  Barri  was  pillaged  from  Raynaud, 
asd  was  nmeh  liked,  while  the  original  lay  on  the  shelf. 
However,  this  only  served  to  provoke  a  fresh  attack  from 
ov  redoebtable  hero,  who  vindicated  his  rights,  and  emp- 
tiifd  bii  quiver  oa  htm  who  had  been  ploughing  with  his 
heifer. 

Sorii  are  the  writers  who,  enjoving  all  the  pleasures 
without  the  pains  of  composition,  nave  often  apologised 
for  (heir  repeated  productions,  by  declaring  that  they 
write  only  for  their  own  amusement ;  but  such  private 
thcatrieab  shonM  not  be  brought  on  the  public  stage. 
One  Catherinot,  all  his  life  was  printing  a  countless  num- 
ber of/emOes  vsfoM/ea  in  history  and  on  antiquities ;  each 
eon^istin^  of  about  three  or  lour  leaves  in  quarto :  Lenglet 
in  Fremoy  calls  him  '  Grand  auteur  des  petiu  livres.' 
This  [gentleman  liked  to  live  among  antiquaries  and  bisto- 
nam ;  but  with  a  crooked  head-piece,  stuck  with  whimv, 
and  hard  with  knotty  combinations,  all  overloaded  with 
pradifinas  erudition,  he  could  not  ea<e  it  at  a  less  rate 
than  by  an  occasional  dissertation  of  three  or  four  quarto 
p^es.  He  appears  to  have  published  about  two  hundred 
pieces  of  this  sort,  much  sought  atler  by  the  curious  for 
their  rarity :  Brunet  complains  he  could' never  discover  a 
complete  oolleetion.  But  Catherinot  may  escape  *  the 
puss  and  penahiea'  of  our  voluminous  writers,  for  De 
Bare  thinks  he  generously  printed  ihem  to  distribute 
snoav  his  friends.  Such  endless  writers,  provided  they 
do  not  print  lhanBaelv«*s  into  an  alms-house,  may  be  al* 
lowed  to  print  themselves  out ;  and  we  would  accept  the 
apolo^  iriiich  Monsieur  Catherinot  ha«  firamed  for  him- 
HC  which  I  find  preserved  in  Beyeri  Memmia  Ubrorum 
Itviontm.  *  I  must  be  allowed  my  freedom  in  my  stu- 
dio, (or  I  substitute  my  writings  for  a  same  at  the  tennis- 
CQwt,  or  a  club  at  the  tavern ;  I  never  counted  among 
nv  honours  these  opmaeula  of  mine,  but  merelv  ss  harm- 
less amusements.  It  is  my  partridre,  as  with  St  John 
the  Evangelist ;  my  cat.  as  with  Pope  St  Gregory;  my 
finle  dog,  as  with  8t  Dominirk ;  my  lamb,  as  with  St 
^raads;  ny  great  black  mastiflT,  as  with  Cornelius  A  grip- 
pe: and  my  tame  hare,  as  with  Justus  Lipsiiis.'  I  have 
oore  discovered  in  Niceron  that  this  Catherinot  could 
n^er  jrct  a  printer,  and  was  rather  compelled  to  study 
<|MiMniT  in  his  two  hundred  atiartos  of  four  or  ei|;ht  pages ; 
bis  paper  was  of  inferior  quality ;  and  when  he  could  not 
fet  his  dissertations  into  his  prescribed  number  of  pages, 
he  osed  to  promise  the  end  at  another  time,  which  did  not 
ilwajf  happen.  But  his  createst  anxiety  was  to  publirii 
nd  spread  hts  works ;  in  despair  he  adopted  an  odd  expo- 
£«st.  Whenever  Monsietu*  Catherinot  came  to  Paris,  he 
SNd  to  harnit  the  ^aoiss  ^ere  books  ar*  sold,  and  while 
be  apoeared  to  be  looktnff  over  them,  he  adroitly  elided 
me  of  his  own  dissertations  amonc  these  old  books.  He 
bspn  this  mode  of  pnblieation  earlv,  and  continued  it  to 
htt  last  days.  He  died  with  a  perfect  conviction  that  he 
had  seeored  hb  hnmortality ;  and  in  this  manner  had  dis- 
pssed  of  mora  than  one  editioo  of  his  unsaleahia  wor*t 


Niceron  has  given  tha  titles  of  118  of  his  things,  which  he 
had  looked  over. 

LOCAL  DKSCUPTIOirS. 

Nothing  is  more  idle,  and  what  is  less  to  be  forgiven  in 
a  writer,  more  tedious,  than  minute  and  lengthened  de- 
scriptions of  localities ;  where  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  writers  themselves  had  formed  any  tolerable  notion  of 
the  place  they  describe,— it  is  certain  their  readers  never 
can!  These  descriptive  passages,  in  which  writers  of 
imaeiiiation  so  frequently  indulge,  are  usually  a  glittering 
contusion  of  unconnected  ihinss  ;  circumstances  recollected 
from  others,  or  observed  by  inemselves  at  different  times ; 
the  finest  are  thrust  in  together.  If  a  scene  from  nature, 
it  is  possible  that  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  ma;r  be  jum- 
bled together;  or  if  a  castle  or  an  apartment,  its  magni- 
tude or  its  minuteness  may  equally  bewilder.  Yet  wa 
find,  even  in  works  of  celebrii;r,  whole  pages  of  these  ge- 
neral or  these  particular  descnptive  sketches,  which  leave 
nothing  behind,  but  noun  substantives  propped  up  by  ran- 
dom epithets.  The  old  writers  were  quite  delighted  to  fiU 
up  their  voluminous  pages  with  what  was  a  great  saving 
of  souse  end  thinking.  In  the  Alaric  of  Scudery  sixteen 
pages,  containing  neariy  five  hundred  verses,  describe  a 
palace,  oommencmg  at  the  Joeods,  and  at  length  finishing 
with  the  garden ;  but  his  description,  we  may  say,  was 
much  better  described  by  Boileau,  whose  isood  taste  felt 
the  absurdity  of  this  *  abondance  sterile/  in  overloading 
a  work  with  useless  details, 

Un  Auiear  quelquefois  trop  plein  de  son  objet 
Jamais  sans  Tepuiser  n*abandonne  un  sujen. 
811  recomre  un  palals  II  m*en  depeint  la  face 
II  me  promene  aprte  de  terrasae  en  terrasse. 
Id  s'osre  un  iMtron,  14 regno  un  corridor; 
Lk  ce  balcon  s'enferrae  en  un  balusire  d*or ; 
II  compce  les  plslbnds,  les  roods,  et  les  ovales— 
Je  saute  vingt  Iruillets  pour  en  trouver  la  fin ; 
£i  je  me  sauve  k  peine  au  travers  da  janiiu ! 
And  then  be  adds  so  excellent  a  canon  of  criticism,  that 
we  muAt  not  neglect  it : 

Tout  ce  qu'on  ditde  trop  est  fade  et  rabutant ; 
L' Esprit  raasasi^  le  rejeue  k  I 'instant, 
Qui  ne  salt  oe  borner,  ne  sut  Jamais  ecrira. 
We  have  a  memorable  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of 
local  descriptions,  in  a  very  remarkable  one  by  a  writer  ol 
fine  genius,  composing  with  an  extreme  fondness  of  his 
subject,  and  curiously  anxious  to  send  down  to  posterity 
the  moat  elaborate  display  of  his  own  villa— thia  was  the 
laurentinum  of  Pliry.  VVe  cannot  read  his  letter  toGal- 
luM,which  the  English  reader  may  in  Melmoth*s  elecant  vec^ 
sion,*  without  participating  somewhat  in  the  delight  of  the 
writer  in  many  of  its  details ;  but  we  cannot  with  the  writer 
form  the  slightest  conception  of  his  villa,  while  he  is  lead* 
ing  us  over  from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  pointing  to 
us  the  opposite  wing,  with  a  *  beyond  this,'  and  a  *  not  far 
from  thence,'  and  *to  this  apament  another  of  the  same 
sort,'  &c.  Yet,  still,  as  we  were  in  greet  want  of  a  ooiw 
rect  knowledge  of  a  Roman  villa,  and  as  thb  must  be  the 
most  so  possible,  architects  have  frequently  studied,  and 
the  learned  translated  with  extraordinary  care,  Pliitt's 
dueriptionof  hiiLmmntinum.  It  became  so  favoonte  an 
object,  that  eminent  architects  have  attempted  to  raise  up 
this  edifice  once  more,  by  giring  its  plan  and  elevation ; 
and  this  extraordinary  fact  is  the  result--that  not  one  of 
them  but  has  given  a  representation  different  from  the 
other !  Montfaucon,  a  more  faithful  antiquary,  in  )iis  close 
translation  of  the  description  of  this  villa,  m  comparing  it 
with  Felibien's  plan  of  the  villa  itself,  observes,  <  that  the 
architect  accommodated  his  edifice  to  his  translation,  but 
that  their  notions  are  not  the  same ;  unquestionably,'  ha 
adds,  <  if  ten  skilful  translators  were  to  perform  their  task 
separately,  there  would  not  be  one  who  agreed  with  ano- 
therT 

If,  then,  on  this  subject  of  local  descriptions,  we  find  that 
it  Js  impossible  to  convey  exact  notions  of  a  real  existing 
scene,  what  most  we  think  of  those  which,  m  troth,  do- 
scribe  scenes  which  have  no  other  existence  than  the  con- 
fused makinga>up  of  an  author's  invention ;  where  the 
more  he  details  the  more  he  confuses ;  and  where  the  more 
particular  he  wishes  to  be,  the  more  indistinct  the  whole 
appears? 

Local  descriptions,  after  a  few  striking  drcumstancaa 
havo  been  selected,  admit  of  no  further  detail.    It  is  not 
*Bookll,lsa.n. 
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their  length,  but  their  happiDen,  which  enter  into  our 
comprehension  ;  the  iraaginatioa  can  onlytAke  in  and  keep 
together  a  very  few  parts  of  a  picture.  The  pen  must  not 
intrude  on  the  province  of  the  pencil,  any  more  than  the 

Cncil  must  attempt  to  perform  what  cannot  in  any  shape 
submitted  to  the  eve,  though  fully  to  the  mind. 
The  great  art,  perhaps,  of  local  description,  is  rather  a 

Sineral  than  a  particular  view ;  the  details  must  be  left  to 
e  imagination  ;  it  is  suggestion  rather  than  description. 
There  is  an  old  Italian  sonnet  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
often  read  with  delight;  and  thoush  I  may  not  communis 
cate  the  same  pleasure  to  the  reader,  yet  the  story  of  the 
writer  is  most  mteresting,  and  the  lady  (for  such  she  was) 
has  the  highest  claim  to' he  ranked,  hke  the  lady  of  Eve- 
lyn, among  Uterary  toives. 

F^ratueaca  Turina  Bufalhi  di  Citta  di  Cattdh^  of  noble 
extraction,  and  devohed  to  literature,  had  a  collection  of 
her  poems  published  in  1628  :  she  freauently  interspersed 
liitio  domestic  incidents  of  her  female  friend— her  husband 
— >her  son — her  grand-children ;  and  in  one  of  these  son- 
nets she  has  delineated  her  palace  of  San  CruuCtno,  whose 
localities  she  appears  to  have  enjoyed  with  intense  delight 
in  the  company  of  *  her  lord,'  whom  she  tenderly  asso- 
ciates with  the  scene.  There  is  a  freshness  and  simplicity 
in  the  description,  which  will  perhaps  convey  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  spot  than  ever  Pliny  could  do  in  the  volumin- 
ous description  of  his  villa.  She  tells  us  what  she  found 
.    when  brought  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 

Ample  salle,  ample  loggie,  ampio  cortile 
£  stance  ornate  con  gentll  piuure, 
Tronai  giungendo,  c  nobUi  aculture 
Di  Marmo  faue,  di  scalpel  non  vile. 
Nobil  giardin  con  uo  perpetuo  Anrile 
Di  varij  flor,  di  fruul,  e  di  venfure, 
Ombre  soavi,  acque  atemprar  I'arsure 
E  acrade  dl  belli  non  dia-imiie  *, 
E  non  men  forte  ostel,  che  yttr  fbrtezza 
Ha  II  ponte,  e  I  fianchi,  e  lo  circonda  intorno 
Foflso  profundo  e  di  i%al  larghezza 
Qui  fei  cul  raio  Signore  dolce  soggiomo 
Con  santo  amor,  con  somma  contentezza 
Onde  ne  benedico  II  mede  e  il  giorno ! 

Wide  hatls,  wide  rallerlea,  and  an  ample  court, 
>    Chambers  adorn uf  by  picture's  soothing  charm, 

I  found  together  blended  ;  noble  sculpture 

In  marble,  polished  by  no  chisel  vile ; 

A  noble  garden,  where  a  lasting  April 

All  various  flowers,  and  fVulis,  and  venlure  showen ; 

Soft  shades,  and  watera  tempering  the  hoi  air } 

And  undulating  paths,  in  equal  beauty ! 

Nor  less,  the  castled  glory  stands  in  force, 

And  bridged  and  flanked.    And  round  its  circuk  winds 

The  deepened  moat  showing  a  regal  size. 

Here  with  my  lord  I  cast  my  sweet  sojourn, 

With  holy  love,  and  with  supreme  content ; 

And  hence  I  bless  the  month,  and  bless  the  day  * 

MASqUES. 

ft  sometimes  happens  in  the  history  of  national  amuse- 
ments, that  a  name  survives,  while  the  thing  itself  is 
forgotten.  This  has  been  remarkably  the  case  with  our 
Court  Masques,  respecting  which  oar  most  eminent  wri- 
ters long  ventured  on  so  many  false  opinions,  with  a  per- 
fect Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  compositions,  which 
combmed  all  that  was  exquisite  in  the  imitative  arts  of  po- 
etrjr,  painting,  music,  tonff,  dancing,  and  machinery^  at  a 
period  when  our  public  theatre  was  in  its  rude  infancy. 
Convinced  of  the  miserable  state  of  our  represented  dra^ 
ma,  and  not  then  nossessine  that  more  curious  knowledge 
of  their  domestic  history,  which  we  delijsht  to  explore,  they 
were  led  into  erroneous  notions  of  one  ofthe  most  gorgeous, 
the  most  fascinating,  and  the  most  poetical  of  dramatic 
amusements.  Our  present  iheatrical  exhibitions  afe  in- 
deed on  a  scale  to  which  the  two-penny  audiences  of  the 
barn-playhouses  of  Shakespeare  could  never  have  strained 
their  «snt ;  and  our  picturesque  and  learned  oostems,  with 
the  brtiaant  changes  of  our  scenery,  would  have  maddened 
the  *  propi'rty-nien'  and  the  '  tire-women*  of  the  Globe  or 
Ae  Red  Bull.  Shakespeare  himself  never  beheki  the 
trve  maipcal  illusions  of  his  own  drmmas,  with  *  Enter  Uie 
Red  Coat.'  and  *  Exit  Hat  and  Cloak,*  helped  out  with 
•  painted  elolhs  ;'  or,  as  a  bard  of  Charles  the  Second's 


But  while  the  puMic  theatre  continued  long  in  thit  con- 
Look  back  and  see 
The  strance  vicissitudes  of  poetrle : 
Tour  aged  fkthers  came  to  play*  fbr  wk, 
And  ani  knee-deep  In  nut-shells  In  the  pit. 


tracted  state,  without  scenes,  without  dressH,  widMil  u 
orchestra,  the  court  displayed  sceniealand  draaatic» 
hibitions,  with  such  costly  magnificence,  ssch  wtmm 
fancy,  and  such  miiracalous  art,  that  we  may  dmibi  tf  te 
combined  genius  of  Ben  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  isdLsvci 
or  Ferobosco,  at  an  era  most  favouriible  lo  the  arte  d" » 
agination,  has  been  equalled  by  themodcra  apseteefabfte 
Opera.* 

But  this  circumstance  had  entirely  escaped  the  ba«> 
ledge  of  our  critics.  The  critic  of  a  Mttqee  nsst  bdI 
only  have  read  it,  but  he  must  also  have  heaid,  tad  kn 
viewed  il.  The  only  witnesses  in  this  case  are  tkow  kt^ 
ter-writers  ofthe  day,  who  were  then  accustomed  lo  ooa^ 
municate  such  domestic  intelligence  to  their  abacst  iheadi: 
from  such  ample  correspondence  I  have  ofien  drawn  aone 
curious  and  sometimes  important  information.  It  ii  asi» 
ing  to  notice  the  opinions  of  some  great  critics,  how  fnaa 
an  original  niic-stateroent  they  hare  drawn  sa  illc|pin. 
mate  opinion,  and  how  one  inherits  from  the  other,  tlM  er. 
ror  which  he  propagates.  Warburton  said  on  MaMjsci, 
that  *  Shakespeare  was  an  enemy  to  ihese/MMet,  icip. 
pears  by  his  writing  none.'    This  opinion  was  usocf  ite 


any  which  that  singular  critic  threw  out  ai  d>ey  utm 
at  the  moment;  for  Warburton  forgot  that  Shakcfpean 
characteristically  introduces  one  in  the  Tempcst'i  noil 
fanciful  scene.  Granger,  who  had  not  much  time  to  itudy 
the  manners  of  the  age  whose  personages  bevai  ssvdl 
acquainted  with,  in  a  note  on  Milinn'sManse,  itid  ihn 
<  These  compositions  were  irifliM  and  perplezed  aJlr|> 
ries ;  the  persons  of  which  are  fantastical  U)  the  lift  de- 
gree. Ben  Jonson,  in  his  **  Masque  of  Chmiou,"  bi 
mtroduced  **  Minced  Pye"  and  **  Babie  Cake,"  wboad 
their  parts  in  the  drama.  But  the  most  wnkktd  fef*- 
manett  of  this  kind  could  please  by  the  help  oTswaic  sa* 
cbinery,  and  dancing.'  Granper'blunders,  describiBf  br 
two  farcical  characters,  a  speaee  of  composttiooorvlia 
farce  was  not  the  characteristic  ;  such  persons^  u  he 
notices  would  enter  into  the  Anti-MaM|oe,  wkidi  nsi 
humorous  parody  of  the  more  solemn  Masque,  tad  mm* 
times  relieved  it.  Malone,  whose  fsncy  was  not  md, 
condemns  Masques  and  the  age  of  Masques,  in  irhick  bt 
says,  echoing  Granger's  epithet,  *  the  wreCeAedtaAoriU 
times  found  amusement.'  And  lastly  comes  Mr  Todd, 
whom  the  splendid  fragment  of  the  •  Arcades,'  tsd  the 
entire  Masque  which  we  have  by  heart.  cooU  not  «im; 
while  his  neutralising,  criticism  fixes  bun  at  the  frt^ai 
point  of  the  thermometer.  *  This  dramatic  entcrtainBini, 
performed  not  without  prodigioua  expense  in  madtiBerraad 
decoration,  to  tn^'cA  humour  we  certainly  owe  the  ralr^ 
uinment  of  *  Arcades,'  and  the  inimitable  <Mtskc(C^ 
mus.'  Comus,  however,  is  only  a  fine  dramsiie  pom, 
retaining  scarcely  any  features  of  the  Masque.  The  oaif 
modem  critic  who  haci  written  with  some  research  on  ita 
departed  elegance  of  the  English  drama  was  'Wartos, 
whoee  fancy  responded  to  the  fascination  of  the  fairy4iko 
magnificence  and  lyrical  spirit  of  ihe  Masque.  Warioo  bd 
the  taste  to  give  a  specimen  from  <the  Inner  Temple  Miak, 
by  'William  Browne,'  the  pastoral  poet,  whose  addrtsi  ta 
Sleep,  be  observed,  *  reminds  us  of  some  favourite  toiirlM 
in  Milton's  Comus,  to  which  it  perhaps  gave  birth.'  Tel 
even  Warton  was  deficient  in  that  sort  of  reaesrth, 
which  only  can  discover  the  true  nature  of  these  singolv 
dramas. 

Such  was  the  state  in  which  some  years  ago  I  kmA  tl 
our  knowledge  of  this  once  favourite  amusement  of  <m 
court,  our  nobility,  and  our  learned  bodies  ef  the  Ibor  ofl 
of  court.   Some  extensive  reaearches,  Mrsnsd  among  ce^ 
temporanr  manuscripts,  cast  a  new  light  o? er  the  el««« 
child  of  fancv  and  magnificence.    I  couM  not  think  ligkirr 
of  what    Ben   Jonson    has  called    <  The  eloqenes  d 
masques ;'— entertainments  on  which  three  to  five  il 
pounds  were  expended,  and  on  more  public  c 
and  twenhr  thousand.    To  the  aid  of  the  poeiry,  imipw 
ed  by  the  bnest  poets,  came  the  noel  skilful  iMHciaBf,  •>' 
the  most  elaborate  mechanists;   Ben  Jonson  and  !•«* 
Jones  and  Lawes,  blended  into  one  piece  their  f^f^ 
genius ;  and  Lord  Bacon  and  Whitelocke  and  SeUea.  *M 
sat  in  committees  for  the  last  treat  Masqns  vnteattdm 
ChaHes  the  First,  invented  the  deviess;  csinpeaod  M 
procession  ofthe  Masquers  and  the  Anti-Masqusn:  vkdi 
one  took  the  care  ofthe  dancing  or  the  Wa wlars,  aid  Vkin- 

*  ftlnce  this  amc*e  was  written,  our  thsatm  have  mmH 
several  scenes  in  the  styU  of  these  Coait«lfssquM,  wUiiri 
rablesuiMessm  ^%  machinery. 
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leeke  the  iirasic;— the  amge  Whitelocke;  who  has  chroni- 
ded  bu  Mif-ooroplacmicy  on  this  occasion,  by  claiming  the 
isveotion  of  a  Osrsnlo,  which  ior  thirty  yean  afterwards 
WIS  tlw  (toOght  of  the  nation,  and  was  blessed  by  the  name 
of'Whiteiocke's  Coranlo,' and  which  was  always  called 
fer,t«oor  three  times  over,  whenever  that  ^eat  states- 
stto  *caflie  to  see  a  play!'*  So  much  personal  honour 
ms  coMiderad  Is  be  mvolved  in  the  conduct  of  a  Masque, 
thai  eves  (his  eomuiiree  of  illustrious  men  was  on  the 


I  jealoQsy 

hoiKNir  is  the  composition  of  a  Mask,  I  discovered,  what 
hitherto  bad  escaped  the  knowledge,  although  not  the  cu« 
rkmty,  of  hierary  inquirers ;— the  occasion  oi  the  memora- 
ble emsity  between  Ben  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones,  who  had 
hitberto  acted  together  with  brotherly  alTection ,  *  a  cir- 
caosiaooe,*  says  Mr  Giffbrd,  to  whom  I  communicated  it} 
'aot  a  little  important  in  the  history  of  our  calumniated 
poet.'  The  trivial  cause,  but  not  so  in  its  consequences, 
vas  the  poet  prefixing  his  own  name  before  that  of  the 
trchkect,  oo  ttie  title-page  of  a  Masque,  which  hitherto 
had  only  been  annexed ;  so  jealous  was  the  great  architect 
of  h»  pirt  of  the  Masque,  and  so  predominant  his  power 
and  name  at  court,  that  he  considered  his  rights  invaded 
brthe  tfi/erMr  claims  of  the  poet!  Jonson  has  poured  out 
the  whole  bitterness  of  his  soul,  in  two  short  satires ;  stll 
more  onfortanalely  for  the  subject  of  these  satires,  they 
profoked  Inigo  to  sharpen  his  pen  on  rhyme ;  but  it  is 
edgelesi,  and  the  blunt  composibon  still  lies  in  its  manu> 
loiptitata. 

While  these  researches  had  encaged  my  attention,  ap- 
peared MrGifford^s  Memoirs  of  Ben  Jouson.  The  cha- 
nctemiici  of  masques  are  there,  for  the  first  time,  elabo- 
niel?  opened  with  the  clear  and  penetrating  spirit  of  that 
aUeu  of  our  dramatic  critics.  I  feel  it  like  presumption  to 
sdd  to  what  has  received  the  finishing  hand  of  a  master ; 
bot  his  jftwel  is  locked  up  in  a  chest,  which  I  fear  is  too 
nrelv  opened,  and  he  will  allow  me  to  borrow  someihing 
iroia  ita  tplendoor.  *The  Masque,  as  it  attained  its  highest 
dpt^  or  eieel!ence,  admitted  of  dialogue,  singing,  and 
dancJD* ;  these  were  not  independent  of  one  another,  but 
coabiDed,  by  the  introduction  of  some  ingenious  fable,  into 
«n  harmonious  whole.  When  the  plan  was  formed,  the 
lid  of  the  Fister  arts  was  called  in ;  for  the  essence  of  the 
OMqoe  waa  pomp  and  glory.  Moveable  scenery  of  the 
most  CQstlj  and  splendid  kind  was  lavished  on  the  masque ; 
the  most  celebrated  masters  were  employed  on  the  songs 
and  daoces ;  and  all  that  the  kingdom  affoided  of  vocal  and 
■nstrumental  excellence  was  employed  to  embellish  the  ei- 
hibitioo.  Thus  magnificently  constructed,  the  masque 
»M  not  committed  to  otdinary  performers.  It  was  com- 
posed as  Lord  Bacon  says,  for  princes  and  by  princes  it 
*u  played.  Of  these  masques,  the  ikin  with  which  their 
onisineitra  were  designed,  and  the  inexpressible  grace 
wnh  which  they  were  executed,.appear  to  nave  lefla  vivid 
''■prauion  on  the  mind  of  Jonson.  Hb  genius  awakes  at 
oocei  aad  all  his  faculties  attune  to  sprightliness  and  plea- 
nre.  He  makes  his  appearance,  like  his  own  Delight, 
aeoompanied  with  Grace,  Love,  Harmony,  Revel,  Sport, 
«adLaiighier.»  '  ^ 

*1n  curfoos  knot  and  maaes  sc 
The  spring  at  first  was  uught  to  go ; 
And  Zephyr,  when  he  came  to  woo 
Hb  Plora  had  his  motions  f  too ; 
And  tbosdid  Venus  learn  to  lead 


Aad 


The  Idalian  brawls,  and  so  to  tread 

As  If  the  wind,  not  she,  dM  walk, 

Ror  pressM  a  flower,  nor  bow*d  a  stalk. 


tH:  ■J^'^  Iha  taste  of  the  timeswrefeAed/*  con- 
«»«^r  GifTord,  in  reply  to  Messieurs  Malone,  and  the 
»«,  who  had  never  cast  even  an  imperfect  glance  on  what 
«•  of  lbs  eompletest  gentlemen  of  that  age  has  called, 
/Jjww^y  recreations  of  gallant  gentlemen  and  ladies 
\!?'  ■**"«  'o  exceed  one  the  other  in  their  mea- 
fJlf  ™  <**nfw.  and  in  their  repast  of  wit,  which  have 
■*«  beyond  th«  power  of  Envy  to  discraoe.'  But  in 
•w'^'ths  t*rte  of  the  times  isrsldfcsrff  In  poetry, 
P*"X»i«i  uvltttaclare,  tbay  have  not  since  been  equalled : 

Ihllfe'"'*^*^!?'^'**'****'"  Co'MJto  h  preserved  In  *Hawk. 
J^^Mory  of  Musfc ;»  might  It  be  restored  for  the  ladles  M 

Ji^flgwas  and  aeirsosof  daaoers  in  masques  were  called 


and  it  ill  becomes  us  to  arraign  the  taste  of  a  period  vrhidi 
possessed  a  cluster  of  writers  of  whom  the  meanest  would 
now  be  esteemed  a  prodigy.'  I  have  been  canriei  farther 
in  this  extract  than  I  intended,  by  the  force  of  the  current| 
which  hurries  Malone  down  from  our  sight,  who,  fortnnati»- 
ly  for  his  ease,  did  not  live  to  read  thin  denouncement  for 
his  objection  against  masques,  as  *  bungling  shows  ;'  and 
which  Warburtott  treats  as  *  fooleries;*  Granger  as 
wretched  performances  ,**  while  Mr  Todd  regards  them 
merely  as  '  the  humour  of  the  times !' 

Masques  were  often  the  private  theatricals  of  the  fami* 
lies  of  our  nobility,  performed  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
at  their  seats ;  and  were  splendidly  got  up  on  certain  occa- 
sions ;  such  as  the  celebration  of  a  nupiiaJ,  or  in  compliment 
to  some  great  visiter.  The  Mask  of  Comus  was  com|iosed 
by  Milton  to  celebrate  the  creation  of  Charles  the  First  as 
Prince  of  Wales ;  a  scene  in  this  Mask  presented  both  the 
castle  and  the  town  of  Ludlow,  which  proves,  that  al- 
though our  small  public  theatres  bad  not  jret  displayed  any 
of  the  scenical  illusions  which  long  afterwards  Davenant 
introduced,  these  scenical  effects  existed  in  great  perfec- 
ti(Hi  in  the  Masques.  The  minute  description  introduced 
by  Thomas  Camtiion  in  his  *  Memorable  Mask,'  as  it  is 
called,  will  convince  us  that  the  scenery  must  have  been 
exquisite  and  fanciful,  and  that  the  poet  was  always  a 
watchful  and  anxious  partner  with  tne  machinist ;  with 
whom  sometimes,  however,  he  had  a  quarrel. 

The  subject  of  this  very  rare  mask  was  *  The  Night  and 
the  Hours.^  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  first  scene 
with  the  fondness  with  which  the  poet  has  dwelt  on  it.  It 
was  a  double  valley  ;  one  side,  with  dark  clouds  hanging 
before  it ;  on  the  other,  a  green  vale,  with  trees,  and  nine 
golden  ones  of  fifteen  feet  high  ;  from  which  grove,  towards 
*  the  State,'  or  the  seat  of  the  king,  was  a  broad  descent 
to  the  dancing  place :  the  bower  of  Flor^  was  on  the 
rieht,  the  house  of  Night  on  the  lefl ;  between  them  a 
hill  hanging  like  a  cliff  over  the  grove.  The  bower  of 
Flora  was  spacious,  garnished  with  flowers,  and  flowery 
branches,  with  lights  among  them ;  the  house  of  Nifht 
ample  ahd  stately,  with  black  columns  studded  with  golden 
stars ;  within,  nothing  but  clouds  and  twinkling  stars : 
while  about  it  were  placed,  on  wire,  artificial  bats  ana 
owls,  continuallv  movuic  As  soon  as  the  king  entered 
the  great  hall,  the  hautboys,  out  of  the  wood  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  entertained  the  time,  till  Flora  and  Zephyr 
were  seen  busily  gathering  flowers  from  the  bower,  throw- 
ing them  into  baskets  which  two  silvans  held,  attired  in 
changeable  taffely.  The  song  is  light  as  thcjr  fingers,  but 
the  burden  is  charming : 

Now  hath  Flora  robVd  her  bowera 
To  befriend  this  place  with  flowers ; 

Sirow  about !  strow  about  1 
Divers,  divers  flowers  affect 
For  some  private  dear  respect  j 

Sirow  about !  stitiw  about  I 
But  he^s  none  of  Florals  friend 
That  will  not  the  rose  commend ; 

Strow  about !  strow  about ! 

I  cannot  qiiit  this  masque,  of  which  collectors  know  tha 
the  rarity,  without  preserving  one  o''  those  Doric  deKea- 
cies,  of  which.  perha)is,  we  have  outlived  the  taste !  It  is 
a  playful  dialogue  between  a  Silvan  and  an  Hour,  whole 
Night  appears  in  her  house,  with  her  long  Uaek  hair 
spangled  with  gold,  amidst  her  Hours ;  their  facet  black| 
and  each  bearing  a  lighted  black  torch. 

SiLTAjr.  Tell  me,  gentle  Hoor  of  Night, 

Wherein  dost  thou  most  delight? 
Hot7R.     Not  in  sleep ! 
SiLTAir.  Wherein  then? 

Hot7R.    In  the  frolic  view  of  men ! 
SiLTAir.  Lov'st  thou  music  ? 
HotTR.  Oh! 'tis  sweet! 

SiLVAH.  What's  dancing  7 
HotTR.  E'en  the  mirth  of  &oC 

*   SiLTAir.  Jot  you  in  faines  and  in  elves  7 
Hot7R.     Wo  are  of  that  tort  ourselves ! 

But,  Silvan !  say,  nrhy  do  you  lore 
Only  to  frequent  the  grove? 
SiLTAV.  Life  is  fullest  of  content 

When  delight  is  innocent. 
HotTR.    Pleasure  must  vary,  not  be  long ; 

Come  then,  let's  ckiee,  and  end  the  soag 
That  the  moveable  scenery  of  those  masques  tbrmed  m 
perfect  a  scenial  illmioii  as  any  that  our  own  age,  with  all 
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ta  perfection  of  decoratioB,  hat  attained  to,  will  not  be  de- 
nied by  thoee  who  have  read  the  few  masques  which  have 
been  printed.  They  usually  contrived  a  double  division  of 
the  scene ;  one  part  was  fur  some  time  concealed  from  the 
spectator,  which- produced  surprise  and  variety.  Thus,  in 
the  Lord's  Mask  at  the  marriage  of  the  Palatine,  the 
scene  was  divided  into  two  parts  Irom  the  roof  to  the  floor ; 
the  lower  part  being  first  discovered,  there  appeared  a 
wood  in  perspective,  the  innermost  part  beiM  of  *  releave 
or  whole  round/  the  rest  painted.  On  the  left  a  cave,  and 
on  the  right  a  thicket,  from  which  issued  Orpheus.  At 
the  back  part  of  the  scene,  at  the  sudden  fall  of  a  curtain, 
the  upper  part  broke  on  the  spectators,  a  heaven  of  clouds 
of  all  hues ;  the  stArs  suddenly  vanished,  the  clouds  dis- 
persed ;  an  element  of  artificial  $fe  played  about  the  house 
of  Prometheus— a  bright  and  transparent  cloud,  reaching 
from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  whence  the  eight  maskers 
descending  with  the  music  of  a  full  song ;  and  at  the  end 
of  their  descent  the  doud  broke  in  twam,  and  one  part  of 
it,  as  with  a  wind,  was  blown  athwart  the  scene. 

While  this  cloud  was  vanishing,  the  wood,  being  the 
under  part  of  the  scene,  was  insensibly  changing:  a 
perspective  view  opened,  with  porticoes  on  each  side, 
and  ^male  statues  of  silver,  accompanied  with  orna- 
ments of  architecture,  filling  the  end  of  the  bouse  of  Pro- 
metheus, and  seemed  all  of  goldsmiths'  work.  The  wo- 
men of  Prometheus  descended  from  their  niches,  till  the 
anger  of  Jupiter  turned  them  agian  into  statues.  It  is  evi- 
dent, too,  that  the  size  of  the  proscenium,  or  stage,  accorded 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  scene  ;  for  I  find  choruses 
described, '  and  changeable  conveyances  of  the  sonr,'  in 
manner  of  an  echo,  performed  by  more  than  f>rty  different 
voices  and  instruments  in  various  parts  of  the  scene.  The 
architectural  decorations  were  the  pride  of  Inigo  Jones ; 
•uch  could  not  be  trivial. 

*  I  suppose,  says  the  writer  of  this  mssk,  <  few  have  ever 
seen  more  neat  artifice  than  Master  Inigo  Jones  show«»d 
in  contriving  their  motion ;  who,  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
workmanship  which  belonged  to  the  whole  invention, 
showed  extraordinary  industry  and  skill,  whirh  if  it  be  not 
as  lively  expressed  m  writing  as  it  appeared  in  view,  rob 
not  him  of  his  due.  but  lay  the  blame  on  my  want  of  risht 
apprehending  his  instructions,  for  the  adoring  cIC  his  art.' 
Whether  this  strong  expression  should  be  only  adorning 
does  not  appear  in  any  errata ;  but  the  feeltns  of  admira- 
tion was  fervent  among  the  spectators  of  that  dav,  who 
were  at  least  as  much  astonished  as  they  were  delighted. 
Ben  Jonson*8  prose  descriptions  of  scenes  in  his  own  ex- 
quisite masques,  as  Mr.  Gifford  observes,  are  sineularly 
bold  and  beautiful.'  In  a  letter,  which  I  discovered, 
the  writer  of  which  had  been  present  at  one  of  these 
masques,  and  which  Mr.  Giflord  had  preserved,*  the  rea- 
der may  see  the  great  poet  anxiously  united  with  IniffO 
Jones  in  working  the  machinery.  Jonsnn,  before  <  a  sacri- 
fice could  be  performed,  turned  the  fflobe  of  the  earth, 
standing  behind  the  altar.'  In  this  globe,  <  the  sea  was 
expressed  heightened  with  silver  waves,  which  stood,  or 
rather  hung,  (for  no  axle  was  seen  to  support  it),  and  Ami* 
ingtqfUy^  discovered  the  first  masque.'f  &c.  This  » turning 
sof>ly'  producing  a  very  maeical  effect,  the  great  poet 
would  trust  to  no  other  hand  but  his  own ! 

It  seems,  however,  that  as  no  ma«que-writer  equalled 
Jonson,  so  no  machinist  rivalled  Inigo  Jones.  I  have  some, 
times  caught  a  groan  from  some  unfortunate  poet,  whose 
beautiful  fknciea  were  spoilt  by  the  bunsiin?  machinist. 
One  says,  *  The  order  of  Mm  scene  was  carefully  and  in. 
genionsly  disposed,  and  as  hastily  put  in  act  (for  the  mo- 
fions)  by  the  king's  master  carpenter;'  but  he  adds,  'the 
vatn/ers,  I  must  needs  say  (not  to  belie  them,)  lent  small 
>lour  to  any,  to  attribute  much  of  the  spirit  of  these  things 
fi  their  pencil.'  Poor  Campion,  in  one  of  his  masques, 
describing  where  the  trees  were  gentiv  to  sink,  &e,  by 
an  engine  placed  under  the  stage,  and  in  sinking  were  to 
open,  and  the  masquers  appear  out  at  th^r  tops,  &c.  adds 
this  Vindictive  margmal  note :  *  Either  by  the  timpKei/y, 
nej^'gcnee,  or  cjnMpiraey  of  the  painter^  the  passing  away 
of  the  trees  was  somewhat  hazsraed,  though  the  same  day 
they  had  bean  shown  with  much  admiration,  and  were  left 
together  to  the  same  night ;'  that  is,  they  were  vrorked 
right  at  the  rehearsal,  and  failed  in  the  representation, 
which  mtist  have  perplexed  the  nine  masquers  on  the  tops 
of  theia  nina  trees.    But  such  accidents  were  only  veza- 

•  Memoirs  of  Jonson,  p.  88. 

f  Bee  Oifford's  Jonson,  vol.  vil,  9.  IB, 


lions  crossing  the  fancies  of  the  poot :  they  did  tooC  essea* 
tiallv  injure  the  magnificence,  the  pooap,  and  toe  fairy 
world  opened  to  the  spectators.  So  litde  was  the  charac- 
ter of  these  masques  known,  that  all  our  critics  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  repeated  Uundera,  and  used  the  masque 
as  Campion  suspected  his  painters  to  have  done,  <  either 
by  simplicity,  negligence,  or  conspiracy.'  Hurd,  a  cold 
systematic  critic,  thought  be  might  safely  prefer  the  masqoe 
in  the  Tempest,  as  *  putting  to  ahame  all  the  masqoes  of 


Jonson,  not  only  in  its  eonsfniflfioit,  but  in  the  wlaukv  tA 
Its  show;'—*  which,' adds  Mr  GKflbrd,  <was  danced  and 
sung  by  the  ordinary  performers  to  a  eouple  of  fiddles, 
porhapB  in  the  balcony  of  the  stage.'  Such  is  the  fate  of 
criticism  without  knowledge!  And  now,  to  ckne  oar 
masques,  let  me  apply  the  forcible  style  of  Ben  Jomoa 
himself:  *  The  glory  of  all  these  solemnities  had  perished 
like  a  Uase,  and  gone  out  in  the  beholder's  eyes ;  so  short- 
lived are  the  bodies  of  all  things  in  oompuisoa  of  ihev 

■rnilat ' 


OF    DEB    MAISKAUZ,   AHD    TRK    SXCRBT    RIROaT  OT 

AirrHoirr  colliub's  m AVUscmiPTs. 


whose 

Toland, 

sioned 


Des  Maixeaux  was  an  active  literasiy  nan  of  his  day, 
liose  connexions  with  Bayle.  St  Evrensond,  Locke,  asd 
*  - 1,  with  his  name  set  olT  by  an  F.  R.  S.  have  oeca^ 
the  dictionary-biographers  to  place  him  promineatJy 
among  their  '  hommes  ulustrea.'  Of  his  private  history 
nothing  seems  known.  Having  something  importast  to 
communicate  respecting  one  oThis  friends,  a  nr  freatcr 
character,  with  whose  fate  he  stands  connected,  even  Dcs 
Maizeaux  becomes  an  object  of  our  inquiry. 

He  was  one  of  those  French  refugees,  whom  political 
madness,  or  despair  of  intolerance,  had  driven  to  oar 
shores.    The  proscription  of  Louis  XIV,  which  supplied 
us  with  our  skilful  workers  in  silk,  also  produced  a  race  of 
the  unemployed,  who  proved  not  to  be  as  exquisite  in  ths 
handicraft  of  book-making;  such  were  MctteuXj  La  Coife, 
Oxetf ,  Dtaundf  and  others.    Our  author  had  come  over  in 
that  tender  state  of  youth,  just  in  time  to  beeome  bsff  aa 
Englishman ;   and  he  vras  so  ambideztrous  in  the  Isiw 
guagesofthe  two  great  litanu7  nations  of  Europe,  that 
whenever  he  took  up  his  pen,  it  is  evident,  by  his  msou. 
scripts,  which  I  have  examin^,  that  it  was  mere  accident 
which  determined  him  to  write  in  French  or  in  English. 
Composing  without  genius,  or  even  taste,  without  ?ivaci(y 
or  force,  the  simplicity  and  fluency  of  his  stvle  were  svffi 
cient  for  the  |iurposes  of  a  ready  dealer  in  all  the  mtmitia 
literaruB  ;  literary  anecdotes,  curious  oootations,  polices  of 
obscure  books,  and  all  that  ntpdtex  wnich  must  enter  into 
the  history  of  literature,  without  forming  a  history.  Tbest 
little  things,  which  did  so  well  of  themselves,  widiouiasy 
connexion  with  any  thing  else,  became  trivial  when  they 
assumed  the  form  of  voluminous  minuteness ;  and  Dm 
Maizeaux  at  length  imagined  that  nothing  but  aneodotei 
were  neceasary  to  compose  the  lives  of  m^iof  genios! 
With  this  sort  of  talent  he  produced  a  copious  life  of  Bayle, 
in  which  he  toM  every  thing  he  possibly  coukJ ;  and  no- 
thing can  he  more  tedious,  and  more  curioos:  for  ihoofh 
it  be  a  grievous  fauh  to  omit  nothing,  and  marks^the  writer 
to  be  deficient  in  the  development  of  charaeter,  and  that 
sympathy  which  throws  inspiration  over  the  virifpng  psj^ 
of  biography,  vet,  to  adknit  every  thing  has  tb»  merit--- 
that  we  are  .sure  to  find  what  we  want !    Warburtoo  poi- 
gnantly describes  our  Des  Maizeaux,  in  one  of  those  let- 
ters  to  Dr  Birch,  which  he  wrote  in  the  fsrvkl  age  of  ttody, 
and  with  the  impatient  vivacity  of  bis  genius.  *  Almost  »h 
the  life-writers  we  have  had  before  Toland  and  Des  Man 
zeaux  are  indeed  strange,  insipid  creatures ;  and  yet  I  bad 
rather  read  the  worst  of  them,  than  be  oMiged  to  p>  tbroogh 
with  this  of  Milton's,  or  the  other's  life  of  Boileao;  irhers 
there  is  such  a  dull,  heavy  succession  of  long  quotatiosf  a 
uninteresting  passages,  that  it  makes  their  naethod  quits 
nauseous.    But  the  verbose,  tasteless  Fraochnan,  s^ 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  every  life  most  be  a  book, 
—and,  what  ia  worae,  it  o^emM  a  booa  withouta  hfe;  i<v 
what  do  we  know  of  Boileau,  after  all  his  ^^^""""fj^ 
Des  Maizeaux  was  much  in  the  employ  of  the  xXHm 
booksellers,  then  the  great  monopolisers  in  the  wtfVf 
mart  of  Europe.    He  supplied  their  <  noovetles  huarairer 
from  England ;  but  the  work-sheet  price  was  nryneu 
in  those  daya.  I  have  seen  annual  accounUof  Dei  Ma«|* 
aux  settled  to  a  line,  for  four  or  five  poonda;  and  jnW 
sent  the  *  Novelties'  as  fresh  as  the  post  could  carry  wt^ 
He  held  a  confidential  correspondence  with  tbf»  P^, 
Dutch  booksellers,  who  consulted  him  m  tbsir  dM(r««"i 
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ud  h«  seeiM  mther  to  hvre  relieved  them  than  btmself. 
Bat  if  he  got  odIj  a  few  florinv  at  RoUerdam,  the  same 
■wwvdlefl  Ittteratres'  tometiines  aecured  him  Talaable 
ftKnds  at  Loodoo ;  for  id  those  daja,  which  perhaps  are 
mumiai  on  as,  an  English  author  would  oTlen  appeal  to  a 
foreign  joonial  for  the  oommendation  he  might  fail  in  oh- 
Uiniog  at  hone;  and  I  hare  discovered,  in  more  cases 
thao  one,  that,  like  other  smuggled  oommodiues,  the  for* 
op  artice  was  often  of  hone  raanufactorj  ! 
■  I  gire  one  of  these  curious  bibliupolical  distresses. 
Bttnei^t  bookseller  at  Rotterdam,  who  judged  too  criti. 
nilyfof  the  repose  of  his  authon,  seems  to  hare  heen 
•lwi7«  load  «f  wojectiDg  a  new  *  Journal ;'  tormented  by 
ilM  idesl  eieelleiKe  which  be  bad  conceived  of  such  a 
«wk,  It  vexed  him  that  he  could  never  find  the  workmen ! 
OacB  disappointed  of  the  assistance  he  expected  from  a 
wnier  of  ttlenU,  be  was  fain  to  put  up  with  one  he  was 
ubuaed  of;  bat  warily  stipulated  on  very  singular  terms. 
He  confided  this  precious  bterary  secret  to  Dea  Maizeauz. 
1  trufhte  from  his  manuscript  letter. 

'  I  Knd  yon,  my  dear  Sir,  four  sheets  of  the  eontintta- 
booflf  mj  jourMd,  and  I  hope  this  second  part  wiU  turn 
oat  belter  tban  the  former.  The  author  thinks  himself  a 
nryskte  person;  but  I  must  tell  you  frankly,  that  be  is  a 
mao  without  erudition,  and  without  any  critical  discrimi- 
uaofln;  he  writes  prettv  well,  and  turns  passably  what  be 
nyi;  but  that  is  all!  Monsieur  Van  Effrn  having  failed 
m  tat  promises  to  realize  my  hopes  on  this  occasion,  ne- 
eesaiiy  compelled  me  to  have  recourse  to  him ;  but  ibr  nv 
■Mtftt  on^,  and  on  condition  that  he  should  not,  on  any 
ioowt  wbate? er,  attafo  any  one  to  know  that  he  U  Uu  ai$' 
»"•  ^tMjmtnud;  for  his  name  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  nuke  eren  a  passable  book  dtscrediUble.  As  you  are 
iiDong  mv  fiieods,  1  will  confide  to  you  in  secrecy  the 
name  of  Uiis  author ;  it  is  Monsieur  Jh  LimUri*    You 


..     — -*•—.-  ■««»  w^itvin  fvvivvTv,  av  A  serriceaDie 

amt  10  enier  into  the  same  engagement  wiih  some  of  their 
•wn  wnters ;  for  it  is  usually  the  De  LtmUrt  who  expend 
ih«r  lut  pair  in  blowin|(  their  own  name  about  the  town. 
In  Englsad,  Des  Maixeaux,  as  a  literary  man,  made 
B»«Jf  very  oieful  to  other  men  of  letters,  and  particu- 
arij  to  persons  of  rank ;  and  he  found  patronage  and  a 
|Ktttioo,-4ike  his  Ulents,  very  moderate!  A  friend  to 
mtnrj  men,  be  bved  amongst  (hem,  from  •  Orator*  Hen- 
«7.  op  10  Addison,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Anthony  Collins. 
t  Bwl  a  curious  character  of  our  Des  Maixeaux  in  the 
fMd^wnnng  of  Edward,  Eari  of  Oxford,  to  whose  &ther 
(ly I  Eirl  of  Oxford)  and  himself,  the  nation  owes  the 
narieian  treasures.  His  lordship  is  a  critic  with  high 
»07  pnociples,  and  high-church  notions.    *This  Des 

«iS**Jt"  f.'f*^**  ™"*  ^"**  ^**<»«  "^^o  »«  pleased  to  be 
^  J^WtaiiAsrt,  particularly  with  Mr  Anthony  Col- 
rt^vTS  V*"*^.  <^  of  books  for  their  writings.  His 
"ifM  t^hillmgworth  is  wrote  to  please  that  set  of  men.* 
jw aecrei  hutorj  I  am  to  unfold  relates  to  Anthony  Col- 
■w.ttKl  DeiManeaux.  Some  curious  book-lovers  will 
■c  uitenwed  m  the  personal  history  of  an  author  they  are 
r^^wjownted  with,  yet  which  has  hitherto  remained  un* 
^Tl  '^/•^'"  *»«  own  story  in  a  sort  of  epistolary  pe- 
Sl  J!!""*****  ^^^  "*»''^*  '■"«»«'  characteristic  if  M 
«^,  «nK>  cannot  be  deemed  unpatronized,  vet  whose 
m,  ,n  I  .•"  ™'  P**^''"^  labours,  might  be  msertod  in 
\'C»Iamities  of  Authors.*  ^ 

to  thu  letter  be  announces  his  intention  of 


i^.r    Tr  "1?  »n««nc««  ni«  intention  of  publishing  a 

he  ^  •^7'  *°  ^?^  f^^^'f  »  ^y^«  ?  •<>  short  is 
ZS^^^^""^  delusion !  He  had  published,  as  a 
2^"»n,  the  lives  of  Halea  and  Cbillingworth.  He 
"mpiUBs  that  his  circumstances  have  not  allowed  him  to 

eofa 


fcrriw»H^- utJv*?"'  r^.r**°  cabled  on  a  smart  review 
S  lSLSJ'.P.S?"**?  •«  «he  Hague  under  the  Utieof « Jour- 

Sd  ihVr&J^J^  *^*g'  SS*"***"!  Robinson  Crusoe, 
«««  heili3'?»te:  He<Ifcl«omethlngmore.butnoc 
Si,Jf  f^SM"*^  ^  hnkate  the  Spectator,  In  his  'Le  MU 
SliSRf  l^h**^*l«h*^  •  ploS^She  uninteltti^ 
xi  5iSli?^*?'7j!"»  *»•  *<^"  »«  make  very  lively.  ^ 
fiSmSTAn*!  ^  "■  "■"•  ""PP"^  *"«"  <*"'  bt^raphlcal 
bTT™-^  "'K^  ""no*  escape  the  faulhy  ofthe  alpha. 
U  kd  ni  22?"  "?«*««^  "•  »f  wtored.    It  is  said,thst  If 


forward  that  work,  nor  digest  Um  matorials  be  had  ool- 
lected* 

•  A  work  of  that  nature  requires  a  steady  applicatios. 
Iree  from  the  cares  and  afocations  incident  to  airpersoMi 
oblwed  to  seek  for  their  maintenance.  I  .have  had  the 
mufortune  to  be  m  the  case  of  those  persons,  and  am  now 
reduced  to  a  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment,  which, 
dedttctuff  the  tax  of  four  sbUlings  in  the  pound,  and  other 
charges.l>nngs  me  m  about  40L  a  year  of  our  English 
money.  *  This  pension  was  granted  to  me  in  1710.  and 
I  owe  It  chiefly  to  the  friendship  of  Mr  Addison,  who  was 

't?/^\^'i?t'^^%^^'\iyt^^''^*  »*^  lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  In  1711,  It.  and  14, 1  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  lottory  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Hali. 
fax. 

a' ^S**!  ?^"  ***  '  .'T*  ^^"^  ^^  Ae  government, 
though  I  bad  some  claun  to  the  roval  favour ;  for  in  17ia 
when  the  enemies  to  our  constitutmn  were  contriving  its 
"*ft  J  T"?**?,*^,  r>»wph»«t  entided  « Lethe,*  whichwas 
published  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  translated  into  En^ 
Ush,  and  twice  nrmtedm  London;  and  being  reprinted  at 
DubUn,  proved  so  offensive  to  the  ministry  in  Ireland, 
that  It  was  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  bangnian.  But  so 
It  IS,  that  after  having  showed  on  all  occLioos  my  seal 
for  the  royal  family,  and  endeavoured  to  make  myself  ser. 
viceabletothe  public  bv several  books  published;  after 
foy  yeanj;  stay  in  England,  and  u  an  Advanced  age,  I 
find  myself  and  family  desututo  of  a  sufficient  livelihood, 
and  sufTenng  from  complaints  m  the  head  and  impaired 
sight  by  constant  application  to  my  studies. 

« I  am  confident,  my  lord,»-he  adds,  *  that  if  the  queen, 
to  Whom  I  was  made  known  on  occasion  of  Thuanus*! 
French  translation,  were  acquainted  with  my  present  din- 
tress,  she  would  be  pleased  to  afford  me  some  relief.'f 

Among  the  confidential  literary  friends  of  Des  Ma'i- 
xeaux  he  had  the  honor  of  ranking  Anthony  Collins,  a 
great  lover  of  literature,  and  a  man  of  fine  gedius ;  ind 
who  in  a  continued  correspondence  with  our  Des  Ma*. 
zeaux  treated  him  as  his  friend,  and  employed  him  as  his 
agent  in  his  literary  concerns.  These  in  the  formation  of 
•" /S«j;«^**  "*»«»'y. '^ere  in  a  state  of  perpetual  activity, 
and  Collins  was  such  a  true  lover  of  his  books,  that  be 
drew  up  the  catalogue  with  his  own  pen.t  Anthony  Col- 
lins  wrote  several  well-known  works  without  prefixing  his 
name;  but  having  pushed  too  far  his  curious  inaiurien 
on  some  obscure  and  polemical  pointe,  he  incurred  the 
odiuAi  of  ^Jhe-thsnker,  a  term  which  then  began  to  be 
in  vogue,  and  which  the  French  adopted  by  tramiatinc 
11  m  thmrway,  a  9trong  thinker,  or  etpni/grt.  WhaU 
ever  tendencv  to  *  liberalise'  the  mind  from  <fogmas%nd 
creeit  prevails  in  these  works,  the  talents  and  learning 
of  Collins  were  of  the  first  class.  His  morals  were  inS. 
maculate,  and  his  personal  character  independent;  but 
the  odivm  theohgiatm  of  those  days  contrived  every 
means  to  stab  m  the  dark,  till  the  taste  became  heredil 
trary  with  some.  I  shall  mention  a  fact  of  this  cruel  bU 
gotnr  which  occurred  within  my  own  observation  on  one 
of  the  most  polished  men  of  the  age.  The  late  Mr.  Gum- 
berland,  in  the  romance  entitled  his  « Life,*  gave  thb  ex* 
traordinary  fact,  that  Dr  Bentley,  who  so  aUy  replied  by 
his  •  Remarics,*  under  the  name  of  Pbileleuihenis  Lipsien. 


•  .  >i  n-  V  ,  i^  •  •••i-cwi  raiieieuineros  i^ipsien* 
SIS,  to  Collins*s  *  Discourse  on  Free-thinking,*  when  many 
years  after  be  discovered  him  fallen  into  great  distress, 
conceiving  that  by  having  ruined  Collins's  character  as  a 
writer  tor  ever,  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  porsooal 
miserv,  he  liberally  contributed  to  his  mamtenance.  In 
vain  I  mentioned  to  that  elegant  writer,  who  was  not  curi« 
ous  about  ftcls,  Ihat  this  person  could  never  have  beea 
ArUhoiM  CoHinsywho  had  always  a  plentiful  fortune* 
and  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  this  *  A.  Collins,* 
as  he  printed  it,  must  have  been  Arthur  Collin*  the  bislori. 
cal  compiler,  who  was  often  m  pecuniary  difficulties,  still 
he  persisted  in  sendmg  the  lie  down  to  posterity,  ^frihir 

fr!!J2llfi«-*^J."?"*"''P*""'*'"J^"  •!!!.•*  l*'<Jtem  onthi 
Irish  civil  Ita,  which  amounts  to  above  OL  per  annum.  If* 
penskm  be  mnted  for  rswsrd,  It  seems  a  mockery  that  the  In 
come  should  be  so  grievously  reduced,  whksh  cruel  cusIm 
still  prevails. 

f  This  letter,  or  petWon,  wss  written  hi  17«.  b  na  h« 
Ijrocured  his  pensbn  to  be  placed  on  his  wifb*s  life,  and  be  d5 

%J^?  ^SL"^^  ^"  ■■  fw>tJ«m»n  of  hJs  majssiy*s  nrivy  dimm 
ber  In  17S8.— 81oane*s  M88,  4S89.  f"W  ^>^m 

IThsMis  a  prfaiiadcatalogve  of  bis  library.     (      r^r\Ci]c> 
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Mrfatt,  without  aUrimtioQ  in  his  lecond  edition,  obcenring 
•o  m  friend  of  mine,  that  *  the  >tory,  while  ii  told  well, 
might  eerre  as  a  strikinx  inRtance  of  his  great  relative's 
generosity ;  and  that  it  Mmld  $Umdt  because  it  could  do 
DO  barm  to  any  but  Anihanv  Collins,  whom  he  considered 
as  tittle  short  of  an  atheist/  So  much  for  this  pious  fraud! 
but  be  it  recollected  that  this  Anthony  CoUms  was  tlie 
conBdential  friend  of  Locke,  of  whom  Locke  said,  on  his 
dying  bed,  that  *  Collins  was  a  man  whom  he  valued  in  the 
first  rank  of  those  that  he  left  behind  him.*  And  the  last 
words  of  Collins  on  his  own  death-bed  were,  that  *  he  was 
persuaded  be  was  going  to  that  place  which  God  had  de- 
signed for  them  that  love  him.'  The  cause  of  true  reli- 
gion will  never  be  assisted  by  using  such  leaky  vessels  as 
VumbeiitauP*  wilful  calumnies,  which  in  the  end  must  run 
out,  and  be  found,  like  the  present,  mere  empty  fictions! 

An  extraordinary  orcunutance  occurred  on  the  death  of 
Anthony  CoUum.  He  left  behind  him  a  oonsidcraUo 
*  number  of  his  own  manuscripts,  and  there  was  one  collec- 
tion formed  into  eight  octavo  Tolumea ;  but  that  they  might 
be  secured  from  the  common  iate  of  manuscripts,  he  be- 
queathed them  all,  and  confided  them  to  the  care  of  our 
Des  Maixeaux.  The  choice  of  Collins  reflects  honour  on 
the  character  of  Des  Maixeaux,  yet  he  proved  unworthy  of 
it !  He  suffered  himself  lo  betray  his  trust,  practised  on  by 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  widow,  and  perhaps  by  the  arts  of 
a  Mr  Tomlinson,  who  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
bto  the  family  bv  the  recommendation  of  Dean  Sykes, 
whom  at  length  ne  supplanted,  and  whom  the  widow  to 
save  her  repuution,  was  afterwards  obliged  to  (|iscard.* 
In  an  unguarded  moment  h^relinqnished  this  precious  l^ 
gmejf  &ftke  mamisernils,  and  accepted .^/l!]!  gvtneosas  apre- 
ienl.  But  if  Des  Maizeaux  lost  his  honour  in  this  transac- 
tion, he  was  at  heart  an  honest  man,  who  had  swerved  for 
a  smgle  moment ;  bis  conscience  was  soon  awakened,  and 
lie  experienced  the  most  violent  compunctions.  It  was  in  a 
paroxysm  of  this  nature  that  lie  addressed  the  following  let^ 
ter  to  a  mutual  friend  of  the  late  Anthony  Collins  and  him- 
self. 

Sir,  January  6, 1730. 

I  am  Tory  glad  to  hear  Tou  are  come  to  town,  and 
as  yott  are  my  best  friend,  now  I  have  lost  Mr  Collins,  give 
me  leave  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  and  to  beg  your  assist- 
mnce  in  an  affair  which  highlv  concerns  both  Mr  Coliins's 
^yoor  friend)  and  my  own  honour  and  renuiaiion.  The 
ease,  m  few  words,  stands  thus:  Mr  Collins  by  his  last 
will  and  testament  left  me  his  manuscripu.  Mr  Tomlin- 
son, who  first  acquainted  roe  with  it,  told  me  that  Mrs  Col- 
lins shooM  be  glad  to  hare  them,  and  f  made  them  over  to 
her  i  whereupon  she  was  pleased  to  present  me  with  fifty 
gui&eas.  I  oesired  her  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  they 
•houM  be  kept  safe  and  unhurt,  which  she  promised  lo  do. 
This  was  done  the  tSth  of  last  month.  Mr  Tomlinson, 
who  managed  all  this  aflTair,  was  present. 

Now,  having  further  considered  that  matter,  I  find  that 
I  have  done  a  most  wicked  thing.  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
hare  betrayed  the  trust  of  a  person  who  for  16  years  has 
given  me  continual  instances  of  his  friendship  and  confi- 
dence. I  am  comrinced  that  I  have  acted  contrary  lo  the 
will  and  intention  of  my  dear  deceased  friend  ;  showed  a 
disregard  to  the  particular  mailt  of  esteem  he  gave  me  on 
that  occasion ;  m  rfiort,  that  I  have  forfeited  what  is  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own  life— 4ionour  and  reputation. 

These  melandmly  thoughts  hare  made  so  great  an  impres- 
sion upon  me,  that  T  protest  to  you  I  can  enjoy  no  Mst ; 
tney  haunt  me  erery  where,  day  and  night.  I  eam«stly  be- 
seech YOU,  Sir,  to  represem  my  unhappy  case  to  Mrs  Col- 
iins.  1  acted  with  all  the  simplicity  and  uungbrness  of  mv 
heart ;  I  considered  that  the  MSS  wenUWas  safe  in  Mra 
Cdbns's  hands  as  in  mine ;  that  she  war  no  less  oliliged  to 
preserve  them  than  myself;  an^that,  as  the  librsry  was 
teft  to  her,  they  might  naturalir  go  along  with  it.  Besides, 
I  thought  {  could  not  too  muen  comply  with  the  desire  of  a 
lady  to  whom  I  have  so  many  obligations.  But  I  see  now 
deariy  that  this  is  not  fiilfilling  Mr  CoUins*s  will,  and  that 
the  duties  of  our  consdence  are  superior  to  ail  other  re- 
gards. But  it  b  In  her  power  to  forgivv  and  mend  what  I 
ia«e  done  imprudently,  but  with  «  good  intention.  Her 
high  sense  of  Tinue  and  generosity  will  not,  I  am  sure,  let 
her  take  any  advantage  t^  my  wnfcness ;  and  tho  tender 
»  regard  she  has  lor  ihe  memwy  of  the  best  of  men,  and  the 
Imiderest  of  husbands,  i^ill  not  suffer  that  his  intentions 

o  This  InlbrmaAin  is  (\nm  a  note  found  among  Des  Mai. 
•wars  papsn ;  bams  fraih  1  havs  no  means  10  asesitMn. 


should  be  frustrated,  and  that  she  should  be  thn  ti 
of  violating  what  is  most  sacred.  If  our  lale  Irieod  had 
designed  that  his  MSS  should  remain  in  her  hands,  he 
would  certamly  have  left  them  to  her  by  his  last  will  and 
tesument;  his  acting  otherwise  is  an  evideat  proof  that  it 
was  not  his  intention. 

All  this  I  proposed  to  represent  to  ber  in  the  roost  re- 
spectful manner ;  but  you  will  do  it  infinitely  better  than  I 
can  in  this  present  disUraction  of  mind  ;  and  I  flatter  my 
self  that  the  mutual  esteem  and  friendship  which  has  coo* 
tmued  so  many  years  between  Mr  Collins  and  you,  wiO 
make  you  readily  embrace  whatever  tends  to  honour  bh 
memory. 

I  send  you  the  fifty  guineas  I  received,  whicb  I  do  now 
look  upon  as  the  wages  of  iniquity  ;  and  I  devire  you  to  re- 
turn ihem  to  Mrs  Collins,  who,  an  I  hope  it  of  her  justice, 
equity  and  regard  to  Mr  Collinses  'mienUonS|  will  be  pleased 
to  cancel  my  paper. 

I  am,  Jfcc, 

P.  Des  Marcaux. 

The  manuscripts  were  never  returned  to  DesMaizeam; 
for  seven  years  afterwards  Mrs  Collins,  who  apprars  to 
have  been  a  very  spirited  lady,  addressed  to  nim  the 
following  letter  on  the  subject  of  a  report,  that  she  had 
permitted  transcripts  of  these  very  manusrripts  to  get 
abroad.  This  occasioned  an  animated  oorrespoodence 
from  both  sides. 

Sir,  March  10, 1'm-I. 

I  have  thus  lone  waited  in  expectation  thai  joa 
would  ere  this  have  called  on  Desn  Svkes,  as  Sir  B.  Lucy 
said  you  intended,  that  I  might  have  had  some  saliffscina 
in  relation  to  a  vrry  unjust  reproach,  vis,,  that  I,  or  some* 
bodv  that  I  had  trusted,  had  6e»vve(i  someof  thelraascripis 
or  M3S,  of  Mr  Collins  into  the  Bishop  of  London's  handc 
I  cannot  therefore,  since  you  have  not  been  wiih  the  desa 
as  was  desired,  but  call  on  you  in  this  manner,  to  ksow 
what  authority  you  had  for  such  a  reflection ;  or  on  what 
groundsyou  went  on  for  saying  that  these  transcripts  art 
in  the  Bishop  of  London's  hands.  I  am  deteraiined  u> 
trace  out  the  grounds  of  such  a  report ;  and  you  can  be  le 
friend  of  mine,  no  friend  of  Mr  Collins,  no  friend  to  eoo- 
mon  justice,  if  you  refuse  to  acquaint  me  what  foondstioB 
you  bad  for  such  a  charge.  I  desire  a  very  speedy  answer 
to  this,  who  am.  Sir, 

Tour  servant, 

Elix.  CoLun. 
To  Mr  Des  Maxxeatuc,  at  ku  lodg- 

mg»  neat  door  to  Ihe  Qmaker't  6ii- 

rymg-gnmndf  Hanmm^ttrotif  ami 

qfjjomg  Acre* 

ToMn  CoUnu.  _ 

Jl/ardil4,l79l. 
I  bad  the  honour  of  your  letter  of  the  lOih,  imti 
and  as  I  find  that  something  has  been  misapprehended,  I 
beg  leave  to  set  this  matter  right. 

Being  lately  with  some  honourable  persons,  I  toW  the« 
it  had  been  reported  that  some  of  Mr  C's  MSS  wers  fsl» 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  that  I  should  be  glad  is 
receive  from  you  such  information  as  might  enable  me  li 
disprove  that  report.  What  occasifmed  this  sonnue,  or 
what  particular  MSS  wore  meant,  I  was  not  able  to  dis- 
cover ;  so  I  was  left  to  my  own  conjectures,  which,  «p««* 
serious  consideration,  induced  me  to  believe  that  it  sufM 
relate  to  the  MSS  in  eight  volumes  in  flvo,  of  which  theft 
is  a  transcript.  But  as  the  original  and  the  transcnptsis 
in  your  possession,  if  you  please,  madam,  tootwptw  wm 
together^  you  may  easily  see  whether  they  be  boih  eojits 
and  perfecLor  whether  there  be  any  thing  wanting  is  ""|J 
of  them.  By  this  means  you  will  assure  y"W*«"i  '■? 
satisfy  your  friends,  that  several  important  pieces  are  •«• 
in  your  bands,  and  that  the  report  is  fslse  and  gK««^' 
All  this  I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  out  of  the  tmfi^rap^ 
I  always  professed  for  you,  and  for  the  i««»»«T*''^' V? 
fins,  to  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  ooall  ocoi* 
sions,  and  particulariy  in  the  memoirs  that  h*'^^^  "T? 
nse  of  in  the  General  Dictionary ;  and  I  hope  siy  teao" 
Gooeem  for  his  reputation  will  fintber  appear  when  l  pu^ 
lish  his  fife.  ..^ 

Sir,  ^f^*''^:^ 

My  ill  state  of  health  has  bbdered  me  fnmr\ 
knowledging  sooner  the  receipt  of  yours,  &*«•'»'"  * 
hoped  for  some  satisfaction  in  relat J»  to  yow^J^Sd. 
which  1  cannot  but  think  myself  very  deeply  •'•f*?^ 
Ton  tell  me  now,  that  yo«i  was  M^!'^¥PP^fVi^^'^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  l€ 
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^mt  pBvticaiar  M8S  wen  reported  to  have  fallen  into  the 
mmdM  of  atmigers,  and  that  upon  a  serimiB  consideralian 
voe  wms  induced  to  beltere  thS  it  night  relate  to  the  M8S 
m  eight  Tob.  8vo,  of  which  there  was  a  transcripu 
I  »«fct  b«$  of  you  to  satisfy  me  very  explicitly  who  were 

•1 1^^  jj^^j  reported  this  to  you,  and  from  whom  did 

m  this  ioforroaiioo '/    You  know  t 


TO  rrceiw  this  iofornMiioo  ?  Yoo  know  that  Mr  GoUins 
kft  atc-wral  MSS  behind  him ;  what  grounds  had  you  lor 
year  conjeciure  that  it  related  to  the  MSS  in  eight  vols, 
nxher  thmn  to  any  other  MSS  of  which  there  was  a  tran- 
acnpcf  I  beg  that  you  wiU  be  very  plain,  and  tell  me 
«bai  sinacers  were  named  to  you  ?  and  why  you  said  the 
&siMp  of  X-ondon,  if  your  informer,  said  stranger  to  you  1 
I  am  so  much  concerned  in  this,  that  I  must  repeat  it,  if 
you  \m9m  iIm  SBBgular  respect  for  Mr  Collins  which  you 
"■'*'  ■■»»  i*»«  you  would  help  me  to  trace  out  this  reproach, 
is  no  ahosive  to. 

Your  Servant, 

ElB.  COLLWl. 

7b  JIfrf  CWZnu. 
I  iattered  myself  that  my  last  letter  would  have 
you,  bat  I  have  the  morii6cation  to  see  that  my 
W9  vain.  Therefore  I  bee  leave  once  more  to 
■nuer  right.  When  I  told  you  what  had  been 
I  acted,  as  I  thought,  the  part  of  a  true  friend,  by 
Btuig  you  that  some  of  your  MSS  had  been  pur^ 
,  in  order  that  you  might  examine  a  fact  which  to 


Be  appearwi  ofthe  last  consequence ;  and  I  verily  believe 
that  €mrj  body  in  my  case  would  have  expected  thanks  for 
SKh  a  friendly  information.  But  instead  ol'  that,  I  find 
myself  represented  as  an  enemy,  and  challenged  to  pro- 
«hice  prooft  and  witnesses  of  a  thing  dropt  in  conversation, 
a  beaiwaay,  as  if  in  those  cases  people  kept  a  register  of 
what  they  hear,  and  entered  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  spoke,  the  time,  place,  fcc,  and  had  with  them  per- 
•OBs  fesbdy  to  witness  the  whole,  &c.  I  did  own  I  never 
thmighi  of  such  a  thing,  and  whenever  I  happened  to  hear 
that  Msne  of  my  friends  had  some  loss,  I  thought  it  my 
duly  to  acquaint  them  with  such  report,  that  thev  might  in- 
fawe  ittio  the  matter,  and  see  whether  there  was  any 
groend  for  it.  But  I  never  troubled  myself  with  the  names 
ofthe  permns  who  spoEe,  as  being  a  thing  entirely  need- 
leas  and  unprofitable. 

Give  me  leave  farther  to  observe,  that  you  are  in  no 
way  enmnrnvii  in  the  matter,  as  you  seem  to  be  apprehen- 
sive you  are.  Suppose  some  MSS  have  been  taken  mt 
of  Toor  library,  who  will  say  you  ought  to  bear  the  guilt  of 
tt?  What  man  in  his  senses,  who  has  the  honour  to  know 
ytm,  will  say  you  gave  your  consent  to  such  thing— that 
J<w  ««•  privy  to  it  ?  How  can  you  then  take  upon  youf^ 
self  an  action  to  which  yoo  was  neither  privy  and  con- 
seniiBf;?  Do  not  such  things  happen  every  day,  and  do 
the  losers  ihink  themselves  injured  or  afrvsed  when  they 
are  talked  of?  Is  it  impossible  to  be  betrayed  by  a  person 
we  confided  in'/ 

Y'ou  call  what  I  told  you  was  a  report,  a  surmise ;  you 
call  it,  I  say,  an  tnfonaatum,  end  speak  of  informen  as 
if  there  was  a  plot  laid,  wherein  I  received  the  informa- 
tion :  I  thought  I  had  the  honour  to  be  better  known  lo 
yon.  Mr  Cdhns  loved  me  and  esteemed  me  for  my  in- 
tepity  and  sincerity,  of  which  he  had  several  proofs ;  how 
I  have  been  drawn  in  lo  injure  him,  to  forfeit  the  good 
opinion  he  bad  of  me,  and  which,  were  he  now  alive, 
would  deservedly  expose  me  to  his  utmost  contempt,  is  a 
grief  which  I  shall  carry  to  the  grave.  It  would  be  a  sort 
cf  conrfort  lo  me,  if  those  who  have  consented  I  should  be 
drawn  in  were  in  soMe  n^easure  sensible  of  the  guilt  to- 
wards ao  good,  kind,  and  generous  a  man. 

Thus  we  find  that  srvfii  years  after  Des  Maizeaox  had 
inconsiderately  betrayed  his  sacred  trust,  his  remorse  was 
still  awake ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  grief  is  attested  by 
the  affecting  style  which  describes  it  8  the  spirit  of  his  de- 
bited friend  seemed  to  be  hovering  about  him,  and,  in  his 
imaiinaiion,  woukl  haunt  him  to  the  grave. 

The  nature  of  these  manuscripts ;  the  cause  of  the 
earnest  deaire  of  retaining  them  by  the  widow ;  the  evident 
nnfriendlmess  of  her  conduct  to  Des  Maiiteaux ;  and  whether 
these  mamiscripta,  consisting  of  eight  octavo  vohiroes 
wHh  their  tranaeripts,  were  destroyed,  or  are  still  ezistmg, 
trs  an  cirenmstanees,  which  my  researches  have  hitherto 


■taroiiT  or  vcw  wosds. 
Veology,  or  the  novelty  of  words  and  phraaes,  is  an  m* 


novation,  which,  with  the  opulence  of  our  present  language, 
the  English  philologer  is  most  jealous  to  a.k>w  ;  but  we 
have  puritans  or  precisans  of  English,  superstiuousiy  nice ! 
The  tantasiic  coinage  of  affectation  or  caprice  will  ceaso 
to  circulate  from  its  own  alloy ;  but  shall  we  reject  the  ore 
of  fine  workmanship  and  solid  weight  f  There  is  no  go* 
verament  mini  of  words,  and  it  is  no  sUtuiable  offence  to 
invent  a  feticitoua  or  daring  eipression  unauthorized  by 
Mr  Todd !  When  a  man  of  genius,  in  the  heat  of  hia 
pursuits  or  his  feelings,  has  thrown  out  a  peculiar  word,  it 
probably  conveyed  more  precision  or  energy  thsn  any 
othex.eatablished  word,  otherwise  he  ia  but  an  ignoiant 
pretender! 

Julius  Cmsar,  who,  unlike  other  great  captains,  is  autho- 
rity in  words  as  well  as  about  blows,  wrote  a  large  treatise 
on  *  Analogy,'  in  which  that  fine  genius  counselled  to 
*  avoid  every  unusual  word  as  a  rock  !**  The  caulioua 
Cluiotilian,  as  might  be  expected,  opposes  all  innovation 
m  language.  *  If  the  new  word  is  well  received,  small 
is  the  glory ;  if  rejected,  it  raises  laughter.'f  This  only 
marks  the  penury  of  his  feelings  in  this  species  of  adven- 
ture !  The  great  legislator  of  words,  who  lived  when  hia 
own  languaae  was  at  its  acm<,  seems  undecided,  yet 
pleaded  for  this  liberty.  *  Shall  that  which  the  Romans 
allowed  to  Cecilius  and  to  Plantus  be  refused  toVirgil  and 
Varius  V  The  answer  to  the  question  might  not  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  inquirer.  While  a  language  is  forming, 
writers  are  applauded  for  extending  its  limits ;  when  esta- 
blished, for  restricting  themselves  to  them.  But  this  if 
toimsgine  that  a  perfect  language  can  exist!  The  good 
sense  and  observation  of  Horace  perceived  that  there  may 
be  occasions  where  necessity  must  become  the  mother  of 
invented  words : 


ol  foite  I 

IndcJis  monstrare  recentribus  abdjta  rsnim. 
If  you  write  of  things  abstruse  or  new. 
Some  of  your  own  inventing  rosy  be  used, 
So  k  be  seldom  and  dlscreeiTy  done. 

Roscomioir. 
But  Horsce'a,  canon  for  deciding  on  the  legality  of  the 
new  invention,  or  the  standsrd  by  which  it  is  to  be  tried, 
will  not  serve  to  assist  the  inventor  of  words : 


-licuit,  semperque  llceblt, 


SIgnatum  prtesente  nou  procudere  oumfflnm.| 
— —  an  undisputed  power 

Of  colnlrg  money  from  the  rugged  ors. 
Nor  less  of  coining  words  is  stilJconfesi, 
If  with  a  legal  public  stamp  imprest. 

Frajcis. 

This  praaena  nofa,  or  public  stamp,  can  never  be  affixed 
lo  any  new  coinage  of  words ;  for  many  received  at  a  sea- 
son have  perished  with  it.  The  privilege  of  stamping 
words  is  reserved  for  their  greatest  enemy— Time  itself! 
and  the  inventor  of  a  new  word  must  never  flatter  himself 
that  he  has  secured  the  public  adoption,  for  he  must  lie  in 
his  grave  before  be  can  enter  the  dictionary. 

In  Wille's  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  the  collec- 
tion of  voyages  published  in  1677,  he  finds  fault  with 
Eden's  translation  from  Peter  Martyr,  for  using  words  that 
smelt  too  much  of  the  Latine.'  We  should  scarcely  have 
expected  to  find  among  them  pondenuaet  foricnlaut^dem^ 
eabUt  obtequwuSf  Aoimode,  imbibed,  deatntetive,  prodigious. 
The  only  words  he  (quotes,  not  ihorouehly  naturalized,  are 
dominalartf  diHcnana,  (subjects,)  BoHdhUet  (careful.) 

The  Tatler,  No,  290,  introduces  several  polysyllables 
introduced  by  military  narrations,  *  which,  (he  says,)  if 
they  attack  us  too  frequenfiy,  we  shall  certainlv  imt  them 
to  flight,  and  cut  ofi;  the  rear;'  every  one  of^ them  still 
keep  their  ground. 

Half  the  French  words  used  affectedly  by  Melaiitha,  ai 
Dryden's  Marriage  lk-)a-niode,  as  innovations  in  our  lan- 
guage, are  now  in  common  use,  nrnvetd,  foible,  ehagrin, 
grimaee,  em6arra«,  double  entendre,  equivoque,  ecUirdaeo, 
mentf  ridScn^,  all  these  words  which  she  learns  by  heart 
to  use  occasionally,  are  now  in  common  use.  A  Dr  Rus- 
ael  called  Psalm-singers  BaUml^ingen,  having  found  tha 
song  of  Solomon  in  an  old  translatiuo,  the  BMmi  ^  B^ 
ladSf  for  which  he  ia  reproached  by  his  antagonist  for  not 
knowing  that  the  signification  of  words  alters  with  time; 
shouki  I  call  bim  knave,  he  ought  not  to  be  concerned  u 

•  Aulos  Genius,  lib.  I,  c.  10.  f  Insift.  lib.  I,  e.  6. 

t  This  verse  wss  corrected  by  Bentley  procudere  nummum. 
Inicead  of  pmdiicere  nomen.  which  ,ibe  critics  agree  la  one  ol 
his  happy  conjectures.         DigitizedT  ^  ^ 
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it,  for  the  AfKwtlo  Paul  is  »lso  called  a  ibiotw  of  Jena 
CkriMt. 

Unquestiooably,  iicoloot  opens  a  wide  door  to  iono- 
vatioD ;  scarcely  has  a  century  passed  since  our  language 
was  patched  up  with  gallic  idioms,  as  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury it  was  piebald  wiih  Spanish,  and  with  Italian,  and 
•Ten  with  Dutch.  The  political  intercourse  of  islanders 
with  their  neighbours  has  ever  influeuced  their  language. 
In  £lizabetii*s  reign  Italian  phrases  and  Netherland  words 
wore  imported ;  in  James  and  Charles  the  Spanish  framed 
the  style  of  courtesy ;  in  Charles  the  Second  the  natiod 
and  tne  language  were  equally  Frenchified.  Yet  such 
are  the  sources  whence  we  have  often  derived  some  <^  the 
wealth  of  our  language ! 

There  are  three  foul  corrupters  of  a  language ;  caprice, 
tffociation,  and  ignorance !  Such  fashionable  cant  terms 
as  *  theatricals,'  and  *  muncali,'  invented  by  the  flippant 
Topham,  still  survive  among  bu  confraternity  of  frivolity. 
A  lad  V  eminent  for  the  elegance  of  her  taste,  and  of  whom 
one  of  the  best  judges,  the  celebrated  Miss  Edgeworth, 
obierved  to  me  that  she  spoke  the  purest  and  most  idio- 
matic English  she  had  ever  heard,  tArew  out  an  obsenrt* 
tion  which  might  be  extended  to  a  great  deal  of  our  present 
fashionable  vocabulary.  She  is  now  old  enough,  she  said, 
to  have  lived  to  hear  the  vulgarisms  of  her  youth  adopted 
in  drawing-room  circles.  To  ZimcA,  now  so  familiar  rrom 
the  fairest  lips,  in  her  youth  was  only  known  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall.  An  expression  very  rife  of  late  among  our 
joung  ladies,  a  nice  num,  whatever  it  may  mean,  whether 
the  man  ntsemble  a  puddins,  or  something  more  nice,  coo. 
veys  the  oflTensive  notion  that  they  are  ready  to  eat  him 
up !  When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  an  age  of  Bon  ton  ;  this 
good  time  mysreriounly  convoyed  a  sublime  idea  of  fashion ; 
the  term  imported  late  in  the  eighieenih  century,  closed 
with  it.  TVoodeUe  for  awhile  succeeded  bare  ;  but  bore  has 
recovered  the  supremacy.  We  want  another  Swift  to 
^ive  a  new  edition  of  his  *  Polite  Conversation.'  A  dic- 
tionary o(  barbarisms  too  might  he  collected  from  some 
wretched  neologist^,  whose  pens  are  now  at  work  !  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  his  exhortations  to  conform  to  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  was  desirous,  however,  that  the  great  l^xi- 
Go^frtpher  should  sdd  as  an  appendix  '  A  neohgieal  IHe^ 
timuayy  containing  those  polite,  though  perhaps  not  stricily 
grammatical,  words  and  phrases  commoniy  used,  and 
sometimes  understood  by  the  beau  monde?    This   last 

Ehrase  was  doubtless  a  contribution  !  Such  a  dictionary 
ad  already  apfMsared  in  the  French  languase,  drawn  up 
by  two  caustic  critics,  who  in  the  DteHonnairt  ntologique 
mPu9age  de»  beaux  Esprit*  du  SiecUf  collected  together  the 
numerous  unlucky  iiiV(>ntions  of  afl^ectation,  with  their 
modern  authorities  !  A  collection  of  the  fine  words  and 
phrases  culled  from  some  very  modern  poetry,  might  show 
the  real  amount  of  the  favours  bestowed  on  us. 

The  attempts  of  neologists  are,  however,  not  necessa- 
rily to  be  ^ndemned ;  and  we  may  join  with  ihe  commen- 
tators of  Auhis  Qc  Uus,  who  have  lamented  the  k>ss  of  a 
chapter,  of  which  the  title  only  has  descended  to  us.  That 
chapter  would  have  demonstrated  what  happens  to  all 
languaces,  that  some  neologisms,  which  at  first  are  con- 
sidered forced  or  inelegant,  become  sanctioned  by  use, 
and  in  time  are  quoted  as  authority  in  the  wery  language 
whi^h,  in  their  early  stage,  they  were  imagined  to  have 
debased. 

The  true  history  of  men's  minds  is  found  in  their  ac- 
tions ;  their  wants  are  indicated  by  their  contrivances ; 
and  (•.lain  it  is  that  in  highly  cultivated  ages  we  discover 
the  most  refined  intellects  attempting  neologisms.  It  would 
i^  a  subject  of  great  curiosity  to  trace  the  origin  of  many 
happy  expressions,  when,  and  by  whom  created.  Plato 
•ubsf  ituted  the  term  Promdenee  for  fate  ;  and  a  new  sys- 
tem of  human  affairs  arose  from  a  single  word.  Cicero 
invented  several ;  to  this  philosopher  we  owe  the  term  of 
mom/  phiiosmihy,  which  heftire  his  time  was  called  the 
philosophy  of  mannen.  But  on  this  subject  we  are  per- 
haps more  interested  by  the  modem  than  by  the  ancient 
languages.  Richardson,  the  painter  of  the  human  heart 
has  oouied  some  expressions  to  indicate  iu  little  secret 
Movements  which  are  admirable:  that  great  genius  me- 
rited a  higher  education  and  more  literary  leisure  than  the 
life  of  a  printer  cooM  aflbrd.  Montaigne  created  sonM 
hold  exftressions,  many  of  which  have  not  survived  him ; 
imwnesifti  so  opposite  to  curiosity,  well  desclibes  that 
■tate  of  negfigenoe  where  we  will  nnt  learn  that  of  which 
wa  are  ignoranl.  With  us  the  word  meiarMfu  was  described 


by  Heyiin,  in  1656,  as  an  unusual  word ;  it  has  been  m^ 
propriately  adopted  by  our  best  writers ;  aiiboagh  «•  soH 
want  tncunostfy.  Charronliovenied  sArwigsIs  iiawccfs 
fully,  but  which,  says  a  French  critie,  would  be  the  inw 
substantive  of  the  word  eiwgtt ;  our  Locke  is  Ihe  solitary 
instance  produced  for  *  foreignness'  for  *  reasoleiicss  or  waat 
of  relation  to  something.'  Malberbe  borrowed  firon  ihe 
Latin  uuidieu»,  seenriC^  which  have  been  received  ;  h«l  a 
bolder  word  dewmtior,  by  which  he  propoeed  to  ( 
Msser  de  wndmr,  has  not.  A  term,  bowevw,  < 
and  precise.  Corneille  happily  intodiieed  f 
verse  in  the  Cid, 

Yous  etes  imtamem,  mais  non  p«s  iiiiiimiiMi. 
Yet  this  created  word  by  their  great  poet  has  not  saao- 
lioned  this  fine  description  among  the  French,  for  «a  are 
told  that  it  is  almost  a  solitary  instance.  Balnc  was  a 
great  inventor  of  neologisms.  VrhamU  Kod/eUeker  were 
struck  in  hb  mint.  *  Si  le  mot/efidCo-  n'est  pas  Franca 
ii  le  sera  I'ann6)  qui  vient ;'  so  confidently  proud  was  the 
neologist,  and  it  prospered  as  well  as  wrbani^  of  whkh  be 
says,  <  Cluand  I'  usage  aura  muri  parmi  nooa  on  bma  de  si 
mauvais  gout,  et  corrig^  eammtmm  de  im  — ^rrriRff  qoi 
s  y  peut  trouver,  nous  nous  y  aoooutumeroiw  rniMin  wx 
autres  que  nous  avons  em  prunt^  de  la  menm  langoe.'  Bal- 
rac  was,  however,  too  sanguine  in  some  other  words ;  far 
hu  ddeeter,  his  ssriosic^,  &e,  stiH  retain  iher  ' 
of  novelty.' 

Menage  invented  a  term  of  which  an  r^uivah 
ing  m  our  language :  *  J'ai  fait  jmiaaCMir  h  l*inmaiM»  de 
1  Italien  prsMlors,  pour  dire  un  homroe  qui  6crU.  em  pras*.* 
To  distinguish  a  prose  from  a  verse  writer  we  «■«  |ad  a 
»  proser.'  Drayton  uses  it ;  but  this  ueefiil  i'^' 
unluckily  degenerated,  and  the  current  sen., 
urgent,  that  the  purer  sense  is  irrecoverable. 

When  lyAblancourt  was  translating  Lociaii,  he  mrrtA- 
ed  in  French  the  words  indolenee^nd  indeieni  ;  iod«cribe 
a  momentary  languor,  rather  than  that  habitual  uMioieaer, 
in  which  sense  thev  are  now  accepted  ;  and  'm  iranalaiBf 
Tacitus,  he  created  the  word  iurhuUmmemi,  hut  it  dU  ant 
prosper,  any  more  than  that  of  iempanaemamt,  Secraa 
invented  the  word  impardonable,  which,  after  having  beea 
rejected,  wss  revived,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  expressvtv 
unpardonable.  Moliere  ridiculed  some  neoh^itwa  of  iKe 
Predeuaea  of  his  day ;  but  we  are  too  apt  to  ridicnir  that 
which  is  new  and  which  we  often  adopt  whcm  it  bccoaits 
old.  Moliere  laughed  at  the  term  s^sneaimaiflcr,  to  descnbs 
one  who  assumed  the  manners  of  a  blacki^aani;  the  ex- 
pressive word  has  remained  in  the  languagvi. 

There  are  two  remarkable  French  words  created  hvlbs 
Abb6  de  Saint  Pierre,  who  passed  his  om 
the  contemplation  of  poliiioal  morality  and 


fife  i 


volcnce — bienfaiaanee  and  ^Isrwls.  'He  inveaied  gi^iak 
as  a  contemptuous  diminutive  of  ghirt;  to  describe  thai 
vanity  of  some  egotists,  so  proud  of  the  small  lalents  whx* 
they  may  have  received  from  nature  or  iron  accytt. 
Sienfaiaanee  first  appeared  in  thb  sentence :  •  L'Bsprit  ds 
la  vraie  religion  et  la  nrincipal  but  d  I'evangile  ea 
/aasoRce,  c'est<^-dire  la  pratique  de  la  cfaarif^  < 

prochain.    This  word  was  so  new,  that  in  the  am ^ 

Its  creation  this  good  man  explained  its  necvasity  and  e 
gin.  Complaining  that  *  the  word  **  charity"  is  ahosed  by 
all  sorts  of  Christians  in  the  peraecution  or  their  tmtmiei, 
and  even  heretics  affirm  that  they  are  practimg  Chmtiaa 
charity  in  persecuting  other  heretics,  I  have  aought  fer  a 
term  which  might  convey  to  us  a  precise  idea  of  rfttat 
good  to  our  neighbours,  and  I  can  form  none  more  prep^ 
to  make  myself^understood  than  the  lemn  of  Jifnfhmmtn 
good-doing'.  Let  those  who  like,  use  it ;  I  wotdd  only  h* 
understood,  and  it  is  not  equivocal.'  The  happy  mdwas 
at  first  critised,  but  at  length  every  kind  heart  ^tH  a 
responded  to  its  own  feeling.  Some  Terses  from  Vohwre^ 
alluding  to  the  poKtkal  reveries  of  the  toed  aM^.  i 
the  critical  opposition ;  yet  the  new  word  a 
great  rule  of  Horace. 

<  Certain  leglslsteur,  dont  Is  plume  fbcende 
Pit  tant  de  veins  projects  pour  le  Men  da  aau^ 
Et  qui  depuis  trsnls  ans  6crit  pour  des  higvaiB, 
Viens  de  creer  on  mot  qal  manqne  s  Taiwelas: 
Ce  moc  est  Blenfkieanee,  11  me  pink,  II  msssmbis 
81  le  eour  en  est  cm,  bien  dee  veitna  iiiisiirtls. 
Potlu  grammsfalens,  grands  prscepieuvs  da  soiH 
Qui  nesex  la  parole  ef  mesurei  lea  mots, 
Pareilitt  expreaskm  vovs  semble  haxanMe, 
Mais  ruoi'-erD  emier  dok  en  f heiriH1diii|>|  ^ 
Digitized  by  VjUOv  16 
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Tte  FtbmIi  ravolucioaiits,  in  their  r«{e  for  innoratkm, 

■iamt  barbsmed  Um  pore  French  of  the  Aogusteui  age 

mt  tiheir  Uteraiure,  m  they  did  nnoj  thiAge  which  never 

""  "       BCCJUiKid ;  and  eometimea  experienced  feeling*  as 

wj  M  tbej  were  strange.    Their  nomenclature  was 

I ;  hot  the  revolutionarf  jargon  often  shows  the 

mod  the  necessity  of  neotogisms.    They  form  an 

ngipnndui  to  the  Academy  Dictionary.    Our  plain  Englbh 

MB  nerved  to  enrich  this  odd  mixture  of  philology  and 

p«filies ;  Gb^,  eMisto,  comiU,  jvi,  jug§  df  pour,  Mend 

witk  th«r  Unmimu,  latUmur^  a  verb  active,  Iccdr  em 

■Bflnse,  mgmdeB,  and  the  othtrr  verh  active  Septembruer, 

4tc.    The  barbaroos  term  dmoro^iiaCaofi  is  said  to  have 

been  the  invention  of  the  hornd  capuchin  Chabot ;  and 

the  reaiarkabie  expression  of  srritrt^peits^  belonged  ex- 

*      I  its  birth  to  the  Jesuitic  astuteness  of  the  Abb6 


may  sometimes  produce  the  beautiful,  the  revival  of  thn 
dead  is  the  more  authentic  miracle ;  for  a  new  word  must 
long  remain  doubtful,  but  an  ancient  word  happily  recover, 
ed,  rests  on  a  basis  of  permanent  stren^tli-->ii  has  \ 

■Mweltv  tknA  fttilhorifv '       A  roIlACtion  of  nuiureamiM  tna 


Sieycn,  that  political  actor  who,  in  changing  sides,  never 
fCMved  prompting  in  hb  new  pan ! 

A  new  word,  the  result  of  much  consideration  with  its 
amhor,  or  a  term  which,  though  unknown  to  the  language, 
eonveys  n  coQaclive  assemblage  of  ideas  by  a  fortunate 
deaicnaikm.  Is  a  precious  contribution  of  genius ;  new 
wQffdb  sfaonU  convey  new  ideas.  Swift,  Uvmg  amidst  a 
dvil  war  of  pamphlets,  when  certain  writers  were  regular^ 
ty  employed  by  one  party  to  draw  up  replies  to  the  other, 
created  a  term  not  to  bs  found  in  our  dictionaries,  but 
wfakh,  bv  a  single  stroke,  characterizes  these  hirelings ; 
he  calM  them  mnmerje6Airs.  We  have  not  dropped  the 
fbrtuaate  exprension  from  any  want  of  iu  use,  but  of  per^ 
cepiioo  in  our  iexicographen,  The  celebrated  Marquis 
of  Loandowne  introduced  a  useful  word)  which  has  been 
of  tele  wannly  adopted  m  Prance  as  well  as  in  England— 
to  ShwmKu  ;  the  noun  has  been  drawn  out  of  the  verb— 
fcr  m  the  marquis's  time,  that  was  only  an  abstract  ooo- 
cepiioa  which  is  now  a  sect ;  and  to  likenlim  was  the- 
•fvcieally  introduced  before  the  Uberab  arose.*  It  is  co- 
rimm  to  observo  that  as  an  adjective  it  had  ibrmerly  in  oar 
^■fuafa  a  very  opposite  meanmg  to  its  recent  one.  It 
«as  svisunymotts  with  *  libertine  or  licentious,'  we  have  *  a 
fifcaisf  villain'  and  *  a  most  profane  and  liberal  counselloV,' 
vve  find  one  dsdaring  *  I  have  spoken  Cee  Ub^raUif.*  This 
is  mlocky  (or  the  fi6arab,  who  will  not— 
*Gire  allowance  to  our  £t6era/ jests 
Upon  their  persons—' 

BsAVMoirr  ard  FLCTomEa. 
My  learned  friend  Archdeacon  Nores  in  his  valuabte 
Gieenary  has  supplied  a  variety  of  instances. 

Dr  Fiiestiey  employed  a  forcible,  but  not  an  elegant 
term,  to  mark  the  general  information  which  had  begun  in 
his  day  ;  this  he  frequently  calls  '  the  i;pread  of  knowledge.' 
Burke  attempted  to  brand  with  a  new  name  that  set  ol 
Mt,  petuleot,  sophbtical  sciolists,  whose  phihMophy,  the 
FrcDch,  smce  their  revolutionary  period,  have  disimguish- 
ed  as  philetopkinn^  and  the  philosophers  themselves  as 
philM^tkiala.     He  woukl  have  desij^ted  them  as  iiU* 
racers,  but  few  exotic  words  will  circulate;  new  words 
vost  be  the  coinage  of  our  own  langtiage  to  blend  with 
the  vernacular  idiom.    Many  new  words  are  still  wanted. 
We  have  no  word  bv  which  we  could  translate  the  atium 
of  the  Latins,  the  SUUoMle  of  the  Italians,  the  alembiqttd 
of  the  French,  as  an  epithet  to  describe  that  sublimated 
ingenuity  whidi  exhatists  the  mind,  till,  like  the  fusion  of 
the  diamond,  the  bicllect  itself  disappears.  A  philosopher, 
in  an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  m  all  iU  bearings,  may 
convey  to  us  the  result  of  his  last  considerations,  by  the 
couage  of  a  novel  and  significant  expression  as  tbb  of 
Prf<eMor  DugaM  Stewart— po/ifioa/  reUgionum.    Let  me 
claim  the  honour  of  one  pure  neologbm.      I  ventured  to 
iniroduce  the  term  of  father«Jand  to  describe  our  ntUale 
9ohim  ;  I  hare  lived  to  see  it  adopted  by  Lord  Byron  and 
by  Mr  Sootbey.      Thb  energetic  expression  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  authenticated ;  and  patriotism  may 
stamp  it  with  its  glory  and  its  affection.     Father-land  is 
coogemal  with  the  language  in  which  we  find  that  other 
fioe  expression  of  mother-tongue.  The  patriotic  neologism 
originated  with  me  in  Holland,  when,  in  earli^  life,  it  was 
my  daily  pursuit  to  turn  over  the  glorious  history  of  its 
independence  under  the  title  of  Foeferfandsdb  .^Mtorie— the 
history  of  fatherland ! 
If  we  acknowledge  that  the  creation  of  some  neologisms 

*  The  Qnnrterly  Review  recently  marked  the  word  liberaf- 
lieln  Jtatics  s«  a  strange  wonl,  undoubtedly  not  awsre  o(  Hs 
oriein.  It  has  been  lately  used  by  Mr  Dugald  Stewsn,  *  to 
'fteraljss  the  views.'    Dissert.  2d  part,  p.  1S8. 


novelty  and  authority !  A  collection  of  ineturetTMS  leorA, 
found  among  our  ancient  writers,  would  constitute  a  pre* 
cious  supplement  to  the  history  of  our  language.  Far  mora 
expressive  than  our  term  of  eieeiifMRer  b  their  solemn  one 
of  the  dtaihgman;  than  our  tN^^o6on^  their  sooOcrfniff 
than  our  idufl  or  Arnofb  their  tMoniingi  a  word  which  Mr 
Gifford  observes  should  not  have  been  suffered  te  grow 
obsolete.  Herrick  finely  describes  by  the  term  fiOtmng 
the  peculbr  shrill  and  short  cry  of  the  grasshopper.*  Envy 
*  daukin^  the  lustre*  of  geniuB,  b  a  verb  lost  for  us,  bik 
which  gives  a  more  precbe  expression  to  the  feeling  thaa 
any  other  words  which  we  could  use. 

The  late  Dr  Boucher,  of  whose  prelected  Theasumt 
of  our  ancient  English  language  we  only  possess  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  while  the  great  and  precious  portion 
b  suffered  to  mouMer  away  among  hb  family,  in  the  proa* 
pectus  of  that  work,  did  me  the  honour,  then  a  young  wri* 
ter,  to  quote  an  opinion  I  had  formed  early  in  life  of  the 
purest  source  of  neology— which  b  in  the  revivd  qf  sId 
mordt, 

*  Words,  thst  wlss  Bacon  or  brave  Rawleigh  spake !« 

We  have  lost  may  exquisite  and  picturesque  expressions 
through  the  dulness  of  our  lexicographers,  or  by  that  defi* 
ciency  in  that  profounder  study  oi  our  writers  which  their 
labours  require  far  more  than  they  themselves  know.  Tha 
natural  graces  of  our  language  have  been  impoverished ! 
The  ffenius  that  throws  its  prophetic  eve  over  the  tankage, 
and  the  taste  that  must  come  from  Heaven,  no  lexicogra^ 
pher  imagines  are  required  to  accompany  him  amidst  a 
Ubrary  of  okl  books! 

THK  FHILOiOPHT  Or  FROmBS. 

In  antique  furniture  we  sometimes  discover  a  conveni* 
ence  which  long  dbose  had  made  us  unacquainted  with, 
and  are  surprised  by  the  aptness  which  we  did  not  suspect 
was  concealed  in  iu  solid  forms.  We  have  found  the  la> 
hour  of  the  workman  to  have  been  as  admirable  as  the  ma- 
terial itself,  whbh  is  still  resisting  the  mouldering  touch  of 
Time  among  those  modem  bventions,  elegant  and  unsuiN 
stantbl,  which,  often  put  together  with  unseasoned  wood, 
are  apt  to  warp  and  fly  into  pieces  when  brought  into  use. 
We  nave  found  how  strength  consbts  in  the  selection  of 
materiab,  and  that,  whenever  the  substitute  b  not  better 
than  the  original,  we  are  losing  something  in  that  test  of 
experience,  which  all  things  derive  from  duration. 

Be  this  as  it  may !  I  shall  not  unreasonably  await  for  the 
artbts  of  our  novelties  to  retrograde  into  massive  greatness, 
although  I  cannot  avoid  reminding  them  how  often  they 
revive  the  forgotten  things  of  past  times!  It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  our  novelties  were  in  use  by  our  ancestors ! 
In  the  hbtory  of  the  human  mind  there  w,  indeed,  a  sort 
of  antique  furniture  which  I  collect,  not  merely  from  their 
antiquity,  but  for  the  sound  condition  in  which  I  still  find 
them,  and  the  compactness  which  they  still  show.  Cei^ 
turies  have  not  worm-eaten  their  solidity,  and  the  utilitv 
and  delighlfulness  which  they  still  afford  make  them  look 
as  fresh  and  as  ingenious  as  any  of  our  patient  inventions. 

By  the  title  of  me  present  article  the  reader  has  antici- 
pated the  nature  of  the  old  furniture  to  which  I  allude.  I 
propose  to  give  what,  in  the  style  of  our  tiroes,  may  be  cal- 
led the  philosophy  of  paovxRBS — a  topic  which  seems  vir^ 
gin.  The  art  or  reading  proverbs  has  not,  indeed,  alwaya 
been  acquired  even  by  some  of  their  admirers;  but  my  cA- 
aervations,  like  their  subject,  must  be  versatile  and  uncon- 
nected ;  and  I  must  bespeak  indulgence  for  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  a  very  curious  nranch  of  literatce,  rather  not  un- 
derstood than  quite  forgotten. 

Proveebs  have  long  been  m  disusp.  *  A  man  of  fash- 
ion,' observes  Lord  ChcsterfieU,  *  never  has  recourse  to 
proverbs  and  vulgar  aphorisms ;'  and  since  the  time  hb 
lordflhip  so  solemnly  interdicted  their  use,  they  appear  to 
have  wuhered  away  under  the  ban  of  his  anathema.  His 
lordship  was  little  convemant  with  the  history  of  proverbs, 
and  would  unquestionably  have  smiled  un  those  *  men  of 
fashion*  of  another  stamp,  who,  in  the  days  of  Elbabeth. 
James,  and  Charles,  were  greni  collertors  of  them ;  would 
appeal  tn  them  in  their  cfmversstions,  and  enforce  them  in 
their  learned  or  their  statesmanlike  correspondence.  Few, 

*  The  cry  of  the  grasshopper  is  pit !  pit !  pit  I  quickly  m> 
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perhaps,  eren  now  vuspect,  thai  these  neglected  fra«incnts 
of  wisdom,  which  exist  among  all  natioosi  still  offer  many 
interesting  objects  for  the  studies  of  the  philosopher  and 
Ike  historion ;  and  for  men  of  the  world  still  open  an  ez- 
tansire  school  of  human  life  and  manners. 

The  home-spun  adages,  and  the  rusty  *sayed  saws' 
which  remain  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  are  adapted  Uf 
their  capacities  and  their  humours ;  easily  remembered, 
and  readily  applied;  these  are  the  philosophjr  of  the  rul* 
far,  and  often  mora  sound  than  that  of  their  masters ! 
whoever  would  leam  what  the  people  think,  and  how  they 
Ibel,  most  not  reject  even  these  as  insignificant.  The  pro- 
ver'os  of  the  street  and  of  the  market,  true  to  nature,  and 
lasting  only  because  they  are  true,  are  records  how  the 
populace  at  Athens  and  at  Rome  were  the  same  people  as 
at  Paris  and  at  London,  and  as  they  had  before  been  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem ! 

Proverbs  existed  before  books.  The  Spaniards  date  the 
origin  of  their  r^ronef  que  dteen  Im  tiejat  trot  d  fuego, 
•sayings of  old  wives  by  ihetr  firesides,*  before  the  exist- 
ence of  any  writings  in  their  language,  from  the  circumstance 


rany  wntmgs 
that  these  are  in  uu 


their  language, 
le  old  romance  or  rodest  vulgar  idiom. 
The  most  ancient  poem  in  the  Edda,  *  the  subHme  speech 
of  Odin,'  abounds  with  ancient  proverbs,  strikingly  descrip- 
tive of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  Undoubtedly  proverU 
in  the  earliest  ages  long  served  as  the  unwritten  language 
of  morality,  and  even  of  the  useful  arts;  like  the  oral  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews,  they  floated  down  from  age  to  age  on  the 
Hps  of  successive  generaiicMis.  The  name  of  the  first  sage 
who  sanctioned  the  saving  would  in  time  be  forgotten,  while 
the  opinion,  the  metapnor,  or  the  expression,  remained  con- 
•ecrated  into  a  pnverb!  Such  was  the  origin  of  those  memo- 
rable sentences  by  which  men  learnt  to  think  and  to  speak 
appositcljr ;  they  were  precepts  which  no  man  could  contra- 
dict at  a  time  when  autliority  was  valued  more  than  opinion, 
and  experience  preferred  to  novelty.  The  proverbs  of  a 
father  Became  the  inheritance  of  a  son ;  the  mistress  of  a 
&mily  perpetuated  hers  through  her  househdd ;  the  work- 
nan  condensed  some  traditioMi  secret  of  his  craft  into  a 
proverbial  expression.  When  countries  are  not  yet  popu- 
lous, and  properly  has  not  yet  produced  great  bequa^ 
titles  in  its  ranks,  every  day  will  show  them  how  *  the 
drunkard  and  the  glutton  come  to  poverty,  and  drowsiness 
clothes  a  man  with  rags.'  At  such  a  period  be  who  gave 
eounsel  cave  wealth. 

It  mignt  therefore  have  been  decided,  a  jwisri,  that  the 
most  homely  proverbs  wouM  abound  in  the  most  ancient 
writers— «nd  such  we  find  in  Hesiod  ;  a  poet  whose  learn- 
ing was  not  drawn  from  books.  It  could  only  have  been  in 
Ike  agricultural  state  that  this  venerable  bard  eoukl  have 
indicated  a  state  of  repose  by  this  rustic  proverb. 

wnidXtov  fuv  imp  rairys  KaraStio. 

*  Hang  year  plongh-bean  o*er  the  hearth  I* 
The  envy  of  rival  workmen  is  as  ^stly  described  by  a 

reference  to  the  humble  manufacturers  of  earthen-ware  as 
by  the  elevated  jealousies  of  the  literati  and  the  artists  of  a 
more  polished  age.  The  fiunous  proverbial  verse  of  He- 
■iod's  Works  and  Days, 

Ksi  MfMiftfirf  jrtfs/iri  «5rcci, 

is  Kterallv,  *  The  potter  is  hostile  to  the  potter! 

The  admonition  of  the  poet  to  his  brother,  to  prefer  a 
friendly  accommodation  to  a  litigious  law-suit,  has  fixed  a 
paradoxical  proverb  oAen  applied, 
nXso¥  fjiitav  navra:. 

*  The  hair  is  beuer  than  the  whole  !* 

In  the  progress  of  time,  the  stock  of  popular  proverbs 
received  acceesions  from  the  highest  sources  of  human  in- 
telligence ;  asp  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  formed  their 
collections,  they  increa«ed  in  weight  and  number.'  Eras- 
mus hss  poinleii  out  some  of  these  sources,  in  the  responses 
cf  oracles ;  the  allegorical  symbols  of  I^thagoraa ;  the 
verses  of  the  poets;  allusions  to  historical  inckJent;  my- 
thology and  a|)ologiie ;  and  other  recondite  origins :  soch 
dissimilar  maUers  coming  from  all  quarters,  were  melted 
down  into  this  vast  body  of  sphoristw  knowledge.  Those 
'  wtrdi  of  tfu  wtss,  ami  their  dark  iwingOt*  as  they  are 
distinguished  in  that  large  collection  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  great  Hebrew  monarch,  at  length  seem  to  haverequtr* 
ed  commentsrios ;  for  what  else  can  we  infer  c/ihe  enigma- 
tic wisdom  of  the  nases,  when  the  royal  parsemiogrspher 
ebksses  amonc  thrir  studies,  that  of  *  vniUmandimg  apn~ 
ssvA  and  As  mterprolalion  7*    Tliis  elevated  notion  of  *ihe 


dark  sayings  of  the  wise'  accords  with  the  bold  coajectnrs 
of  their  origin,  which  the  Siaginte  has  thrown  out,  wbe 
considered  them  as  the  wrecks  of  aa  ancient  pbiloi<i(ihy 
which  had  been  k)st  to  mairicind  by  the  fatal  revdutuc*  ol 
all  human  things,  and  that  ibuee  Md  been  saved  from  im 
general  ruin  by  their  piibv  elegance,  and  their  dimioauTe 
form ;  like  those  marine  shells  found  on  the  tops  of  nioui^ 
tains,  the  relks  of  the  EMuge !  Even  at  a  later  penul, 
the  sajre  of  Cheronea  prized  <hem  among  the  ■nstsufeiBa 
mvsteries ;  and  Plutarch  hss  described  them  in  a  matmef 
which  proverbs  may  even  still  merit :  *  Under  the  vnl  tk 
these  curious  sentences  are  hid  those  germs  of  SMfsis, 
which  the  masters  of  phibtophy  have  afterwards  devck)pcd 
into  so  many  volumes.' 

At  the  higheet  period  of  Grecian  geniiu,  the  tragic  sod 
the  comic  poets  introduced  into  their  dramas  the  proverbial 
style.  St  Paul  quotes  a  line  which  stiQ  reasains  amon| 
the  first  exercises  of  our  schooi-pens : 

<  Evil  oommimicaiions  oompigood  iBsnnsra.^ 
It  is  a  verae  found  in  a  fimgnseat  of  Menaader,  tkeeoBC 
poet: 

^ipsetv  nfin  Xfi*^  &|iiXe<  xaaau 
As  this  verse  is  a  proverb,  and  the  apoetle,  and  iadecd  the 
highest  authority,  Jesus  hinuelf,  coosecraiee  the  oseof 
proverbs  by  their  occasional  application,  it  is  micenia 
whether  St  Paul  quotes  the  Grecian  poet,  or  cmlv  repeats 
some  popular  adalge.  Proverbs  were  bright  aiwfts  in  lbs 
Greek  and  Latin  quivers ;  and  when  BeaUej.  by  a  kages 
of  superficial  wits,  was  accused  of  pedantry  tor  his  bm  «I 
some  ancient  proverbs,  the  sturdy  critic  vindicated  hn 
taste,  by  showing  that  Cicero  constantly  introdnced  Givsk 
provertis  into  his  writingii— that  Scahger  nnd  EfaoMi 
loved  them,  and  had  fonned  ooUeciions  drawn  from  iks 
stores  of  antiquity. 

Some  difficulty  has  occurred  in  the  defiution.  Prewrbs 
must  be  dbtinguished  from  proverbial  phraaea,  and  from 
sententious  maxims ;  but  as  proverbs  have  aMay  focrs, 
firom  their  miscellaneous  nature,  the  clam  itadf  scarrrW 
admits  of  any  definition.  When  Johasoa  defined  a  proverb 
to  be  *  a  short  sentence  frequently  repeated  hy  the  people/ 
this  definition  would  not  include  the  most 


which  have  not  always  circulated  aoMing  the  popidacr, 
nor  even  belong  to  them :  nor  does  it  designate  the  vital 


qualities  of  a  proverb.    The  pithy  quainineee  ef  oU  Uowel 
has  admirably  described  the  ingredients  of  an  ex 


fan  exqnisite  a 
verb  to  b«  senst,  sAerfnest,  amd  aali.  A  proverb  is  das 
guished  from  a  maxim  or  an  apophthegm,  by  that  brevity 
which  condenses  a  thought  or  a  metaphor,  wbero  one  thjB| 
is  saki  and  another  is  to  be  applied ;  this  oAea  prodoem 
wit ;  and  that  quick  pungency  which  excitee  swprisc,  bsl 
strikes  with  conviction ;  rais  gives  it  an  epigrammatic  rank 
Greorge  Herbert  entitled  the  smalt  colectieo  which  he  fca^ 
ed  *Jacula  Prudentum,*  Darts  or  Javdius!  someUsof 
hurled  and  striking  deeply ;  a  characteristic  of  a  pcovwi 
which  possibly  Herbert  may  have  borrowed  (rom  a  rv- 
markaUe  passage  in  Plato's  dialogue  of  *  Protagons,  or  tks 


he  influence  of  proverbs  over  the  minds  and  conversa- 
tions of  a  whole  people  b  strikingly  illustrated  by  this  pfat- 
losopher's  explaniltion.of  the  term  io  hcomim  ;  the  am 
of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Lacedmroonians.  This  people 
affected  to  appear  wdeaned,  and  seemed  only  esuilatts  to 
excel  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  fonitode  and  m  snilitarT 
skill.  According  to  Plato's  notion,  this  was  really  a  poi^ 
tical  artifice,  with  a  view  to  conceal  their  pre-emment 
wisdom.  With  the  jealousy  of  a  pett)r  state  they  attempisd 
to  confine  their  renowned  sagacity  withia  themselves,  sad 
under  iheir  military  to  hide  their  contemplative  character ! 
The  philosopher  assures  those  who  ia  other  cities  ima^intd 
thev  laeoni$tdf  merely  by  imitating  the  aevero  cxerctscs, 
and  the  other  wariike  manners  «  the  l,a<  iwlainnaisBi, 
that  they  were  groesly  deceived :  aad  thus  carioasly  de- 
scribes the  sort  of  wiMlom  which  this  siagabr  people  pra^ 
tised. 

*  If  any  oae  wishes  to  ooavene  with  the  msaaeet  sf 
the  LacedmaiooiaBs,  he  wili  at  first  find  him  for  the  most 
part,  appareatly,  despicable  in  oonveraatioa ;  kut  aftw» 
wards,  when  a  proper  opportunity  preseau  itoelf,  ikis 
same  mean  person,  like  a  tml/kiljaemlatar.  wiK  hoH  m  m^ 
Isnos  worthy  of  attention  ahert  and  ivrntn ted;  w  that  hs 
who  converses  with  him  will  appear  to  be  ia  no  rceped 
superior  to  a  boy !    That  Cs  loceaass. 
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ii  odentood  by  some  of  the  present  age,  and  was  known 
ti  the  sncienis,  they  being  persuaded  that  the  ability  of 
■ttvtsf  mcA  tentenee$  as  these  b  the  province  of  a  man 
perfcctl)  learned.  The  seven  sages  were  emulators,  l<>- 
vers,  and  discifrfes  of  the  Ijoeedaemonian  entdition.  Their 
wwkim  WIS  a  thing  of  thisi  kind  ;  viz.,  ihort  sentences  uf- 
tired  Ay  eacK  md  worthy  to  be  remembered.  These  men, 
ssMmbling  together,  consecrated  to  Apollo  the  first  fruits 
of  their  wisdom ;  writing  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Del- 
phi, those  sentences  which  are  celebrated  by  all  men,  viz., 
JTaov  Thmdf!  and  Nothing  too  much !  But  on  what  ac- 
count do  I  mention  these  things?— to  show  that  the  mode 
§fpluleeophf  among  the  andenU  waa  a  certain  laconic  die- 


The '  UcanisaM '  of  the  Lacedaemonians  evidently  par- 
took of  the  proverbial  >iyle:  they  were,  no  doubt,  often 
prornbs  themselves.  The  very  iastances  which  Plato 
mppiiea  of  this  *  lacooising '  are  two  most  venerable  pro- 
Tenis. 

All  this  tievatcs  the  science  of  proverbs,  and  indicates 
tbat  these  abridgments  of  knowledge  convey  great  results 
with  a  parumony  of  words  prodigal  of  sense.  They  have, 
therefore,  preserved  many  <  a  short  sentence,  not  repeated 
by  the  people/ 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  earliest  writings  of  every 
people  are  marked  by  their  most  homely,  or  domestic  pro- 
Terhs ;  for  these  were  mure  directly  addressed  to  tneir 
vants.  Franklin,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder 
of  a  people,  who  were  suddenly  placed  in  a  sthte  of  civil 
■odetv  which  as  vet  couM  tffoTd  no  literature,  discovered 
the  phiknophieai  cast  of  his  cenius,  when  he  filled  his  al- 
manacks with  proverbs,  by  tbe  ingenious  contrivance  of 
frasiing  them  into  a  connected  discourse,  delivered  by  an 
old  man  attendin|{  an  auction.  *  These  proverbs,*  ho  tells 
01, 'which  eootsaned  the  wisdom  of  many  ages  andna- 
tiosi,  when  their  tcauered  counsels  were  brougni  together, 
Made  a  great  impression.  They  were  reprinted  m  Bri- 
tain, m  a  lar;|e  sneet  of  paper,  and  stuck  up  in  houses ; 
and  were  twice  translated  in  France,  ana  distributed 
tmon^  their  poor  parishioners.'  The  same  occurrence 
had  happened  with  us  ere  we  becamo  a  reading  people. 
Much  later  even  thnn  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  our  ancestors 
had  proverbs  always  before  them,  on  every  thing  which 
had  room  for  a  piece  of  advice  on  it;  they  had  them 
paintad  in  their  Upestries,  stam|>ed  on  the  most  ordinary 
meuib,  on  the  blades  of  their  knives,  the  borders  of  their 
plates,t  and  *  conned  then  out  of  Goldsmith's  rinn.'  The 
Mirer,  in  Robert  Green's  *  Groat's  worth  of  Wit,'  ooro- 
preaacd  all  his  phihwophy  into  the  circle  of  his  ring,  hav^ 
108  l«vnt  sufficient  Latm  to  onderstand  the  proverBial 
iDotto  of  <  Tu  ubi  cura !'    The  husband  was  reminded  of 


iiii  My  authority  when  he  only  looked  into  his  trench 
one  of  its  learned  aphorisms  havmg  descended  to  us,— 
*  The  calmest  husbands  make  the  stormyest  wives.* 
The  English  proverbs  of  the  populace,  most  of  which 
tre  itill  in  chvulation,  were  collected  by  okl  John  Hey- 
■ood.|  They  are  arranged  by  Tusser  tor  *  the  parlour^- 
ibe  |nie«t's  chamber— the  ball— the  table-lessons,'  &c  Not 
t  imall  portion  of  our  ancient  proverbs  were  adapted  to 
niral  life,  when  our  ancestors  lived  more  than  ourselves 
imidit  the  works  of  God,  and  less  among  those  of  men. 
At  this  time,  one  of  our  old  statesmen,  in  commending  the 
MoT  compressing  a  tcdiotis  discourse  into  a  few  significant 
phraaet,  sugj^ested  the  use  of  proverbs  in  diplomatic  inter- 
coarw,  convinced  of  the  great  benefit  which  would  result 
to  the  oegoitators  iheroselves,  as  well  as  to  others !  I  give 
i  itrrary  curiosity  of  this  kind.  A  member  of  the  House 
«  Coimnons,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  made  a  speech 
<c<tireiy  composed  of  the  most  homely  proverbs.  The 
rabjcct  was  a  bill  against  double-payments  of  book-debts. 
Kaafish  tradesmen  were  then  in  the  habit  of  swolliqg  out 
their  bnok-debts  with  those  who  took  credit,  particularly 
jo  their  younfer  customers.  One  of  the  members  who 
Hm  to  speak  *  for  very  fear  shook,'  and  stood  silent. 
The  nervous  orator  was  followed  by  a  blunt  and  true  re- 
•  TayteT»s  Translation  of  Plaio*s  Works,  Vol.  V,  p.  88* 
t  Om  of  the  fniic  tenchers  Ibr  such  these  roundels  are  called 
» the  OenL  Mag.,  fiir  1793,  p.  806,  Is  engraved  there,  and  the 
l^'cripdans  of  an  eiicire  set  given*— See  also  the  supplement  u> 
MC  »olonie.  B.  1187. 


■«»oiome,B.ll87. 

\  Hevwcmra  *  Dialorue,  contejmlnge  the  Number  in  CfTecie 
n  ill)  the  Proverbs  in  the  English  Tunfre,  1461,»  There  are 
■Mre  eiHikins  of  this  little  volume  than  ^K^ barton  has  noticed. 
1^*1^  '*  *f*^o  humour  In  his  narrative,  but  his  metre  and  his 
naMi  J  are  heavy  taxes  on  our  curkMliy. 


presentative  of  the  &nied  governor  of  Bariiaria,  deliver- 
mg  himself  thus—'  It  is  now  my  chance  to  speak  somo- 
thing,  and  that  without  humming  or  hawing.  I  think  thif 
law  IS  a  good  law.  Even  reckoning  makes  long  friends. 
As  far  govs  tbe  penny  as  the  jienny's  master.  VigitantHma 
nondonmentibvajwi^tithvemunt.  Pay  the  reckoning  over* 
night,  and  you  shall  not  be  troubled  in  the  morning.  If 
ready  money  be  mensiini  fmbtiea^  let  every  one  cut  his 
coat  according  to  bis  cloth.  When  his  old  suit  is  in  tho 
wane,  let  him  stay  till  that  his  money  bring  a  new  suii  m 
the  increase.'* 

Another  instance  of  the  use  of  proverbs  among  om 
statesmen  occurs  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  Bir  Dudley 
Carlton,  written  in  169S  on  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Mi»> 
dlesex,  who,  he  says,  is  *  this  day  to  plead  his  own  causo 
in  the  exchequer-chamber,  about  an  account  of  foorscoro 
thousand  pounds  laid  to  his  charge.  How  bis  lonlshipt 
sped  1  know  not,  but  do  remeni^r  well  the  French  pro* 
verb,  Qui  mangt  de  Poye  du  Roy  ddera  unefteme  fnor- 
onte  ant  opres.  *  Who  eais  of  tne  hug's  gooM,  will  void 
a  feather  forty  years  afler !' 

This  was  the  era  of  proverbs  with  tis ;  for  then  they 
were  spoken  by  all  ranks  of  Mciely.  The  free  use  of  tr>- 
vial  proverbs  got  them  into  disrepute ;  and  as  the  abuse  of 
a  thing  raises  a  just  opposition  to  its  practice,  a  slender' wit 
affecting  *  a  cross  humour,'  published  a  little  vulume  of 
*  Grossing  of  Proverbs,  Cross>answers.  and  Cross-hti- 
mours.'  He  pretends  to  contradict  the  moat  popular 
ones ;  but  he  has  not  always  the  genius  to  strike  at  amu** 
iogjparadoxes.f 

Proverbs  were  long  the  favourites  of  our  neighbours :  in 
the  splendid  and  refined  court  uf  Louis  Xiy,they  gave  rise 
to  an  odd  invention.  They  plotted  comedies  and  even 
fantastical  ballets,  from  their  subjects.  In  these  Curiosi* 
ties  of  Literature  1  cannot  pass  by  such  eccentric  mventioM 
unnoticed. 

A  Comedy  of  proverbs  is  described  by  the  Duke  de  la 
Valliere,  which  was  performed  in  1634,  with  prodigious 
success.  He  considers  that  this  comedy  ought  to  be 
ranked  among  farces ;  but  it  is  gay,  well-written^  and  ca- 
rious for  containing  the  best  proverbs,  wluch  are  happily 
introduced  in  the  dialogue. 

A  more  extraordinary  attempt  waa  A  Ballet  ofproverbs» 
Before  the  opera  was  established  in  France,  the  ancient 
ballets  formed  the  chief  amusement  of  tho  court,  and 
Louis  XIV  himself  joined  with  the  performers.  Tho 
singular  attempt  of  forming  a  pantomiminl  dance  out  of 
proverbs  is  quite  French ;  we  have  a  *  ballet  des  proveiw 
bes,  danc6  par  le  Roi,  in  1864.'  At  ever^  proverb  tho 
scene  changed,  and  adapted  itself  to  the  subject.  I  shall 
give  two  or  three  of  the  entries  that  we  may  form  some  no- 
tioii  of  these  d^priooos. 
The  proverb  was 


Dd  menace  qui  a  grand 
*  He  threatens  who  is    ' 


raidl' 


The  scone  was  compooed  of  swatgering  scaramouches  and 
some  honest  cits,  who  at  length  beat  them  off. 
At  another  etUrie  the  proverb  was 
Voceaaienfeit  le  larron. 
*  Opportunity  makes  the  thief.* 
Opportunity  was  acted  by  le  Sieur  Beaubrtm,  but  it  is  diflU 
cull  to  conceive  how  the  real  could  personifv  the  abstract 

Krsonage.    The  thieves  were  the  Duke  d'Amville  and 
onsieur  de  la  Chesnaye. 
Another  enirie  was  the  proverb  of 

Ce  (pti  vient  de  lajhde  ^en  va  om  iambemr. 
'  What  comes  by  the  pipe  goes  by  tlie  tabor.* 
A  loose  dissipated  officer  was  performed  by  le  Siea' 
I'Anglois ;  the  pipe  by  8t  Aignan,  and  the  tabor  by  le  Bieu' 
le  Comte !     In  thb  manner  every  proverb  was  spoken  m 
•  Townshend*s  Histories?  Colleeikins,  p^  288. 
t  It  was  published  In  1818 :  the  writer  only  catches  at  soma 
verbal  expressions— as,  fbr  hietsnce. 
The  vulgar  proverb  runs,  *  The  more  the  merrier.' 
The  cross, — *  Not  so !  one  band  Is  enough  In  apurss  S* 
The  proverb,  *  It  Is  a  great  way  lo  tbe  bottom  eiths  sea.' 
The  croes,— *  Not  so  !  it  Is  but  s  iione^s  cast' 
The  proverb,  *  The  pride  ef  the  rich  makes  the  Isboms  of  tba 

poor.* 
The  cross,—*  Not  so  I  ihs  labours  of  the  poor  make  the  prMa 

of  the  rlch.» 
The  proverb.  *  He  runs  far  who  never  turns.* 
The  cn>ss,— *  Not  so ;   he  may  break  his  neck  bi  a  sho0 
courss.* 
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wlim,  the  whole  coanected  by  dislogue :  more  mast  hhve 
depended  on  the  acts  than  the  poet.* 

The  French  long  retained  thia  fondnen  for  proyerbe ; 
lor  they  itill  hare  dramatic  oompoailtons  entitled  prowrbetf 
oo  a  more  re6ned  plan.  Their  invention  u  so  recent,  that 
the  term  is  not  m  their  great  dictionary  of  Trevoui. 
These  yiuii6ii  are  dramas  of  a  single  act,  invented  by 
Marmontel,  who  possessed  a  pecaliar  vein  of  humour,  Imji 
who  designed  them  only  for  private  theatricals.  Each 
frmmh  furnished  a  subject  for  a  few  scenes,  and  created 
a  situation  powerfully  comic :  it  is  a  dramatic  amusement 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  us,  but  one  which 
the  celebrated  Catharine  of  Russia  delighted  to  compose  • 
for  her  own  society. 

Among  the  middle  classes  of  societv  to  this  day,  we 
may  observe  that  certain  &mily  proveros  are  traditionally 
preserved  i  the  favourite  saying  of  a  father  is  repeated  by 
the  sons ;  and  frequently  the  conduct  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion has  been  influenced  by  such  domestic  proverbs.  This 
may  be  pereaved  in  man^  of  the  mottos  of  our  old  nobility, 
which  seem  to  have  originated  in  some  habitual  proverb  of 
the  fmioder  of  the  family.  In  ages  when  proverbs  were 
most  prevalentysneh  pithy  sentences  would  admirably  serve 
in  tiie  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  lead  on  to  decision, 
evto  in  its  creater  exigencies.  Orators,  by  some  lucky 
proverb,  without  wearying  their  auditors,  would  bring  con- 
viction home  to  their  boeoiaM ;  and  great  characters  would 
mppeal  to  a  proverb,  or  deliver  that,  which,  in  time,  by  its 
aptitude,  became  one.  When  Nero  was  reproacheo  for 
the  ardour  with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
music,  he  replied  to  his  censurers  by  the  Greek  proverb, 

<  An  artist  hves  every  where.'  The  emperor  answered 
in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau's  system,  that  every  child  shoaM 
be  uught  some  trade.  When  Gmsar.  after  anxious  de- 
liberaUoo,  decided  on  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon  (which 
very  event  has  given  rise  to  a  proverb^)  rousing  nimself 
wito  a  start  of  courage,  he  committed  himself  to  Fortune, 
with  that  proverbial  expression  on  his  lips,  used  by  game- 
sters in  desperate  play ;  having  passed  the  Rubicon,  he 
exclaimed  'The  die  is  cast!*  The  answer  of  Paulns 
JBmilius  to  the  relations  of  his  wife,  who  had  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  determination  to  separate  himself  from 
her  against  whom  no  fault  could  be  alleged,  has  become 
one  of  oar  most  familiar  proverbs.  This  hero  acknow- 
ledged the  excellencies  of  his  lady ;  but,  requesting  them 
to  look  on  his  shoe,  which  appeared  to  be  well  maide,  he 
observed,  *  None  of  you  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  !* 
He  either  used  ajproverbial  phrase,  or  by  its  aptness  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  popular. 

There  are,  indeed,  proverbs  connected  with  the  charac- 
ters of  eminent  men;  they  were  either  their  favourite 
ones,  or  have  originated  with  themselves :  such  a  collec- 
tion would  form  an  historical  curiosity.  To  the  celebrated 
Bayard  are  the  French  indebted  for  a^military  proverb, 
which  some  of  them  still  repeat.  Cs  fue  U  gontdel  gagne 
U  gargtrin  le  mepige,  *  What  the  gauntlet  gets,  the  gorget 
consumes.'  That  reflecting  soldier  well  calculated  the 
profits  of  a  military  life,  which  consumes,  in  the  pomp  and 
waste  which  are  necessary  for  its  maintenance,  ihe  slen- 
der pay  it  receives,  and  even  what  its  rapacity  sometimes 
acquires.  Tlie  favourite  proverb  of  Erasmus  was  /Vsfi- 
na  lenU  !  *  Hasten  slowly  !'t  He  wished  it  to  be  inscribed 
wherever  it  could  meet  otir  eyes ;  on  public  buildings,  and 
en  our  rings  and  seals.  One  of  our  own  statesmen  used  a 
favourite  sentence,  which  has  enlarged  our  stock  of  na- 
tional proverbs.  Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  when  he  perceived 
too  much  hurry  in  any  business,  was  accustomed  to  say, 

<  Stay  awhile,  to  make  an  end  the  sooner.'  Oliver  Crom- 
well's coarse,  bat  descriptive  proverb,  conveys  the  con- 
tempt he  felt  for  some  of  liis  mean  and  troublesome  coad- 
jntors :  <  Nits  will  be  lice !'  The  Italians  have  a  proverb, 
which  has  been  occasionally  applied  to  certain  political 
personages :— • 

ErU  e  qudlo  eht  Dio  tmoU  ; 

E  sora  ipudto  ehe  JJio  vmra ! 

*  He<is  what  God  pleases ; 

He  shall  be  what  God  wills !' 
jEre  this  was  a  proverb,  it  had  served  as  an  embroidered 
mo*lo  on  the  mystical  mantle  of  Castruccio  Castracani. 
That  military  genius,  who  sotight  to  revolutionize  Italy, 
«  It  has  been  sujrgeated  that  this  whimsical  amusement  has 
been  lately  revived,  to  s  certain  degree,  in  the  acting  of  Cha- 
indes  among  juvenile  parties. 
t  Now  the  punning  motto  of  a  noble  (kmlly. 


and  aspired  to  its  sovereignty,  lived  long  enough  to  rep«tf 
the  wild  romantic  ambiuun  which  provoked  all  Italy  i« 
confederate  against  him;  the  mysterious  mocxo  he  as- 
sumed entered  into  the  proverbs  of  his  cooniry !  The 
Border  proverb  of  the  Douglases,  *  It  were  belter  to  hear 
the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep,'  was  adMad  bj 
every  border  chief,  to  express,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  ob^ 
serves,  what  the  great  Bruce  had  pointed  out,  that  the 
woods  and  hills  of  their  country  were  their  aalest  bul- 
warks, instead  of  the  fortified  places,  which  the  English 
surpassed  their  neishbours  in  the*arU  of  aaaaulting  or 
defending.  These  illustrations  indicate  one  of  the  acMirees 
of  proverbs ;  they  have  ofien  resulted  from  the  sponta- 
neous emotions  or  the  profoutKl  reflections  of  aome  ezira- 
oidinary  individual,  whose  energetic  expreasioD  waa  caught 
by  a  faithful  ear,  never  to  perish ! 

The  poets  have  been  very  busy  with  nroverba  an  all  the 
languages  of  Europe :  some  appear  to  nave  been  the  la- 
vourite  lines  of  some  ancient  poem :  even  in  more  refined 
times,  many  of  the  |>omted  verses  of  Boileau  .and  Pope 
have  become  proverbial.  Many  trivial  and  laconic  pro- 
verbs bear  the  jin^e  of  alliteration  or  rhyme,  which  as- 
sisted their  circulation,  and  were  probably  struck  off  ex- 
tempore ;  a  manner  which  Swift  practised,  who  was  a 
ready  coiner  of  such  rhyming  and  ludicrous  proverbs ;  de« 
lighuog  to  startle  a  collector  by  his  facetious  or  sarcastis 
humour,  in  the  shape  of  an  *  obi  saying  and  true.'  Some 
of  these  rhyming  proverbs  are,  however,  terse  and  ele- 
gant: we  have 

<  LiUle  strokes 

Fell  great  oaks.' 
The  lulian^ 

Cfd  duo  Upri  coceta, 
Unoperdtf  «  P  aUro  la$da, 
<  Who  hunts  two  bares,  kxaes  one  and  leaves  ths  alhflr* 
The  haughty  Spaniard^ 

El  ^€t  honor, 

Ydpedir  dolor, 
<  To  give  u  honour,  to  ask  u  grief.' 
And  the  French— 

AmidettAh 

Eat  variable. 
*  The  friend  of  the  Uble 
Is  very  variable.' 
The  composers  of  these  short  proverbs  were  a  mnae- 
rous  race  or  poets,  who,  probably,  among  the  dreams  of 
their  immortality  never  suspected  that  they  were  to  de- 
sceiid  to  posterity,  themselves  and  their  works  unknown, 
while  their  extempore  thoughts  wouki  be  repeated  by  their 
own  nation. 

Proverbs  were  at  length  consigned  to  the  people,  wfaea 
books  were  addressed  to  scholars ;  but  the  people  did  not 
find  themselves  so  destitute  of  practical  wisdom,  by  pre- 
serving their  national  proverbs,  as  some  of  those  closet 
studenU  who  had  ceased  to  repeat  them.  The  various 
humours  of  mankind,  in  the  rout  ability  of  human  aflTairs, 
had  given  birth  to  every  species ;  and  men  were  wise,  or 
merry,  or  satirical,  and  mourned  or  rejoiced  in  proverbs. 
Nations  held  an  universal  intercourse  of  proverbs,  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  world ;  for  we  discover  among 
those  which  appear  strictly  national  many  which  are  com- 
mon to  them  all.  Of  our  own  familiar  ones  several  may 
be  tracked  among  the  snows  of  the  Latins  and  the 
Greeks,  and  have  sometimes  been  drawn  from  *  The 
Mines  of  the  East :'  like  decayed  families  which  remain 
in  obscuritv,  they  may  boast  of  a  high  lineal  descent 
whenever  they  recover  iheir  lost  title-deeds.  The  viilcar 
proverb,  *  To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,'  local  and  idio> 
matic  as  it  appears,  however,  has  been  borrowed  and  ap- 
plied by  ourselves ;  it  may  be  found  amon^  the  Persians ; 
in  the  *  Bustan'  of  Sadi  we  have  Jnfert  piper  in  JKsdbs- 
tan ;  *  To  carry  pepper  to  Hindostan ;'  amonc  the  He- 
brews, *  To  carry  oil  to  a  city  of  Olives ;'  a  similar  pro- 
verb occurs  in  Greek ;  and  in  Galland's  <  Maxims  of  the 
Ea<<t*  we  may  discover  how  many  of  the  most  common 
proverbs  among  us,  as  well  as  some  of  Joe  Millet's  jests, 
are  of  oriental  origin. 

The  resemblance  of  certain  proverbs  in  different  nationii 
must,  however,  be  often  ascribed  to  the  identity  of  human 
nature  ;  similar  situations  and  similar  objects  have  unqui-s- 
i  tionably  made  men  think  and  act  |uid  express  themselves 
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AU  MtioiM  ve  parallel!  of  eftch  other !  Hence 
all  peneoiiofrapbers,  or  collectora  of  proverbe,  complain 
of  ibe  difficwt^  of  eeparftting  their  own  nationnl  proverbe 
S»  tboee  vriueh  had  crept  into  the  langua^  from  othera, 
jartkubrfy  when  nations  hare  held  much  ratercourae  to- 
gether. We  have  a  copious  collecCion  of  Scottish  pro- 
Terbs  bjr  Keilji  hot  this  learned  roan  was  mortified  at  dis- 
corerittg  thai  many  which  he  had  long  bftliered  to  have 
been  gemine  Scottish  were  not  only  English,  but  French, 
Italiatt,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Greeh  ones;  many  of  ihis 
Scotti^  prorerbs  are  almost  literally  eipressed  among 
the  fragiaents  of  remote  antiquity.  It  would  have  sur- 
prised him  inrther  had  he  been  aware  that  his  Greek  ori- 
raials  were  themselves  but  copies,  and  might  have  been 
Koad  in  D'Herbelot,  Erpmiius,  and  Golius,  and  tn  many 
Asiatic  worhs,  which  haye  been  more  recently  introduced 
to  die  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  Eoropean  student,  who 
(brsMriy  fbmid  his  most  eitended  researches  limited  by 
HeUenistie  bre. 

Perhape  it  was  owing  to  an  accidental  drcnmatance  that 
the  prarerbs  of  the  European  nations  have  been  preserved 
B  the  permanent  finrm  of  volumes.    Erasmus  is  usually 


ridered  an  the  6rst  modern  collector,  but  he  appears  to 
have  beenpreceded  by  Polydore  Vergil,  who  bitterly  re- 
proaches Erasmns  witn  envy  and  plagiarism,  for  passing 
by  his  coDection  without  even  a  poor  compliment  for  the 
inventor!  Pohpdore  was  a  vain,  superficial  writer,  who 
prided  himseif  in  leading  the  way  on  more  topics  than  the 
present.  Erasmus,  witn  his  usual  pleasantry,  provoking- 
iy  racuses  himself,  by  acknowledging  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  friend's  book  !  Few  sympathize  with  the  quarrels  of 
■mbors ;  and  since  Erasmus  has  written  a  far  better  book 
than  Polydore  Vergil's,  the  original  'Adagia^  is  left  onl^ 
to  be  civiroemoratM  in  liteniy  history  as  one  of  its  cun- 
sniies.^ 

The  <  Adagm'  of  Erasmns  contams  a  collection  of  about 
ive  thooeand  proverbs,  gradually  gathered  from  a  constant 
Kiidv  of  the  ancients.  Erasmus,  Uest  with  the  genius 
«h«^  could  enliven  a  feHo,  delighted  himself  and  all  Eu. 
rope  by  the  continued  accessions  he  made  to  a  vohime 
which  even  now  may  be  the  companion  of  literary  men  for 
a  winter  day's  fire-sxle.  The  successful  example  of  Eras- 
■tt«  eomraandod  the  imitation  of  the  learned  in  Europe, 
•nd  drew  their  attention  to  their  own  national  proverbs. 
Some  of  the  moot  learned  men,  and  some  not  suiBciently 
■0.  were  now  occupied  in  this  new  study .f 

♦  Aitbe  Royal  InstltmioD  there  is  a  fine  copy  of  Polydors 
Tf reiPi  *  Adacia/  with  his  other  work«  curious  in  its  dsy,  De 
InWionlnM  Rerum,  printed  by  Frobeniiie,  in  1521.  The 
wwd-cweorthie  «lHk>n  seem  to  be  executed  with  inimitable 
Micatj,  resembhng  a  penciling  which  Raphael  might  have 
eoTied. 

t  In  Spain.  Femandex  Nunes.  a  Greek  professor,  snd  the 
Mirqim  of  ganiellana,  a  grarnee,  published  collections  of 
(heir  Refrans,  or  Proverlw,  a  term  derived  a  rererendo.  because 
k '« «>fien  repeated.  .The  •  Refmnes  o  Proverbloe  CastellanoB,* 
pn- Omar  Oodin.  1024.  translated  intu  French,  is  a  valuable 
ennptlaiion.  In  Cervantes  and  Quevedo,  the  bert  practical 
Hi'ucraiorB,  thev  are  sown  with  no  sporine  hand.  There  Is  an 
•mpte  collection  of  Italian  proverbs,  by  Florio,  who  was  an 
RTisIwitman,  of  Italian  origin,  and  who  published  *  II  Giardlno 
di  Rkreauone'  at  London,  so  eariy  as  in  1591 «  excee«iing  six 
(hoimnd  proverbs  ;  but  they  are  unexplained,  and  are  often 
o^nre.  Another  Italian  in  England,  Tomano,  in  1049,  pub- 
i*»h«d  tn  interesting  collection  in  the  dlminmive  fcrm  of  a 
lemtr-foars.  It  was  subsequent  to  these  piiblicatlona  in  En- 
r'aml.  that  m  lulv  Aneelus  Monosini,  in  lfl04,  published  his 
r^'lwtion ;  and  JuHus  VarinI,  in  1642,  produced  his  Scuoladel 
VoJeo.  In  France,  Oudin,  sfter  others  had  preceded  Wm, 
P«bii«lMf]  a  collectioa  of  French  proverbs,  under  the  title  of 
CoriMi^  JFreneoises.  Fleury  de  Bellintren's  Explication  de 
^oT^rhes  Francis,  on  comparins  k  with  Lrs  Illustres  Pro- 
^'^»  Hi«oriqiiei,  a  mibeeqnent  publication,  I  discovered  to  be 
t^*  nmt  wwk.  It  Is  the  flrat  attempt  to  render  the  study  of 
P^ertn  HHnewhsi  amusing.  The  plan  consists  of  a  dialogue 
k«w*pn  a  phtl<woph«r  and  a  Sancho  Panza,  who  blurts  out 
W?  pmrerbs  with  more  deii?ht  than  uwlerstsndlng.  The 
phi''«>pber  takes  that  opportunity  of  explaininfr  them  by  the 
e»^nu  in  which  they  originated,  whteh,  however,  are  not  al. 
WITS  fn  he  depended  on.  A  work  of  h\g\\  merit  on  French 
pr-^T^hs  id  the  unfinished  one  of  the  Abbft  Tuet,  sensible  and 
Wrr,*-.).  A  '♦ol lection  of  Danish  proverbs,  aocomjwnled  by  a 
Trfrtch  translation,  woe  primed  at  Copenharen,  in  a  quarto 
vil»ii»,  17«.  England  mav  boast  of  no  inferior  parrmiogra- 
t^Ts.  The  arave  and  judicious  Csmden.  the  religions  Her- 
^•M,  ih»  ••ntertafnine  H^wel,  the  fscetions  Fuller,  and  the  la- 
^':«f<i  RaT,  with  others,  have  prcservwi  our  notion nl  ^aylnps. 
Th*  Prrittluh  ha'e  been  larsely  collecietl  and  explained  by 
ihe  learned  Kelly.  An  excellent  anonymous  collecilon,  not  un- 


The  interest  we  may  derive  from  the  study  of  proverfai 
ia  not  confined  to  their  universal  truths,  nor  to  their  poign- 
ant pleasantry ;  a  philosciphical  mind  will  discover  in  pro* 
verbs  a  great  variety  of  the  most  curious  knowledge.  The 
mannera  of  a  people  are  painted  after  life  in  their  domestic 
proverbs ;  ana  it  would  not  be  advancing  too  much  to  as* 
sert,  that  the  genius  of  the  age  might  be  often  detected  in 
ita  prevalent  ones.  The  learned  Selden  tells  us,  that  the 
proverbs  of  several  nations  were  much  studied  by  Bishop 
Andrews;  the  reason  assigned  was,  because  *  by  them  he 
knew  the  minds  of  several  nations,  which,'  said  Fie,  *  is  a 
brave  thing,  as  we  count  him  wise  who  knows  the  minds 
and  the  insides  of  men,  which  is  done  by  knowing  what  ia 
habitual  to  them.'  Lord  Bacon  condensed  a  wide  circuit 
of  philosophical  thought,  when  he  observed  that '  the  ge- 
nius, wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  are  discovered  by  their 
proverbs.' 

Proverbs  peculiarly  national,  while  they  convey  to  us 
the  modes  oT  thinking,  will  conseouently  indicate  the  modes 
of  acting  among  a  people.  The  Romans  had  a  proverbial 
expression  for  their  last  stake  in  play,  Rem  ad  triariot  ve- 
niass, '  the  reserve  are  engaged !'  a  proverbial  expresvion, 
from  which  the  military  habita  of  the  people  might  be  infer- 
red ;  the  triarii  being  their  reserve.  A  proverb  has  pre- 
served a  curious  custom  of  ancient  coxcombry  which  ori- 
ginally came  from  the  Greeks.  To  men  of  effeminate 
mannera  in  thair  dreas,  they  applied  the  proverb  of  Unieo 
J&gilkio  maifiit  eofnd.  Scratching  the  head  with  a  single 
finger  was,  it  seems,  done  by  the  critically  nice  youths  in 
Rome,  that  they  might  not  discompose  the  economy  of 
their  hair.  The  Arab,  whose  unsettled  existence  makea 
him  miaerah^  and  interested,  says,  *  Vinegar  given  b  bet- 
ter than  honey  bought.'  Every  thing  of  high  esteem  with 
him  who  is  so  often  parched  in  the  desert  is  described  as 
mXk—^  How  larae  his  flow  of  milk !'  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion vrith  the  Arab,  to  distinguish  the  nMst  copious  elo- 
quence. To  express  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  the  Ara- 
bian proverb  is, '  I  throw  the  rein  over  my  oack :'  an  allu- 
sion to  the  loosenmg  of  the  cords  of  the  camels  which  are 
thrown  over  their  backs  when  they  aro  sent  to  pasture. 
We  discover  the  rustic  mannera  of  our  ancient  Britons  in 
the  Cambrian  proverbs ;  many  relate  to  f^  hedge.  *  The 
cleanly  Briton  la  seen  in  the  kedgt :  the  hone  looks  not  on 
the  Aed'gs  but  the  com :  the  bad  hoaband's  hedge  is  full  of 
gaps.'  The  state  of  an  agricultural  people  appears  in  such 
proverfae  as, '  Tou  must  not  count  your  yearlinj^  till  May- 
day :'  and  their  proverbial  sentence  for  old  age  is,  *  An  old 
man's  end  is  to  keep  sheep !'  Tura  from  the  vagrant  Arab 
and  the  agricultural  Briton  to  a  nation  existing  in  a  high 
sute  of  artificial  civilization ;  the  Chinese  proverbs  fre- 
quently allude  to  magnificent  buildings.  Affecting  a  mora 
solemn  exterior  than  all  other  nations,  a  favourite  proverb 
with  them  is, '  A  grave  and  majestic  outskie  is,  as  it  were, 
the  palace  of  the  soul.'  Their  notion  of  government  is  i;oite 
architectural.  They  say,  *  A  sovereign  may  be  compared 
to  a  hali;  hia  officera  to  the  steps  that  lead  to  it ;  the  peo- 
ple to  the  ground  on  which  they  atand.'  What  should  we 
think  of  a  people  who  had  a  proverb,  that  *  He  who  gives 
blows  is  a  master,  he  who  gives  none  is  a  dog?*  We 
should  instantly  decide  on  the  mean  and  servile  spirit  of 
those  who  could  repeat  it ;  and  such  we  find  to  have  been 
that  of  the  Benfalese,  to  whom  the  degrading  proverb  lie. 
longs,  derivf*d  from  the  treatment  they  were  used  to  receive 
from  their  Mogul  rulere,  who  answered  the  cisims  of  their 
creditors  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  whip !  In  some 
of  the  Hebrew  proverbs  we  are  sinick  by  the  frequent  allu- 
sions of  that  fitgitive  pi*opIe  to  their  own  history.  The 
cruel  oppression  exercised  by  the  ruling  fiower,  snd  the 
confidence  in  their  hope  of  change  in  the  da«  (^retribution, 
was  delivered  In  this  Hebrew  proverb—*  When  the  tale  of 
bricks  is  doubled,  Moses  comes !'  The  fond  idolatrv  of 
their  devotion  fo  their  ceremonial  law,  and  to  every  thinj( 
connected  with  their  sublime  Theocracy,  in  their  mavniti- 
cent  Temple,  is  finely  expressed  by  this  proverb—*  None 
ever  took  a  atone  out  of  the  Temple,  but  the  dunf  did  fly 
into  his  eyes.*  The  Hebrew  proverb  that  *  A  fast  for  a 
dream,  is  ss  fire  for  stubble,'  which  it  kindles,  could  only 
have  been  invented  by  a  people  whose  superstitions  at* 

common.  In  varlona  lansuafres,  1707 ;  the  rollertnr  awd  .  ,irs 
lator  wa«  Dr  J.  Mnpletoft.  It  m\w  he  arkrowtedjnro  that  al 
thonjrh  no  nation  exrrwls  our  own  in  rtcrlinr  penPi*.  've  rarely 
rival  ihe  delirnrr,  the  wit,  and  ihe  frl'diy  ff  exprr«wion  of  the 
Spnni«h  and  Italian,  and  the  poignan<:y  of  some  prthe  French 
proverbs. 
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lached  a  holy  mystery  to  fasts  and  dreams.  They  ima^ 
fined  that  a  religious  fast  was  propitious  to  a  religious 
dream ;  or  to  obtain  the  interpretation  of  one  which  had 
troubled  their  imagination.  Feyasonel,  who  long  resided 
among  the  Turks,  obsenres,  that  their  proverbs  are  full  of 
sense,  ingenuity,  and  elegance,  the  surest  test  of  the  intel- 
lectual abilities  of  any  nation.  He  said  this  to  correct  the 
volatile  opinion  of  De  Tott,  who,  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
stupid  pride,  quotes  one  of  their  favoarito  adages^  o(  which 
the  truth  and  candour  are  admirable ;  *  Riches  in  the  Ii^ 
dies,  wit  in  Europe,  and  pomp  among  the  Ottomans.' 

The  Spaniards  may  appeal  to  their  proverbs  to  show 
thai  they  were  a  high-minded  and  independent  race.  A 
VThiggish  jealousy  of  the  monarchical  power  stamped  it- 
self on  this  ancient  one,  Vadrey  haata  Jo  «ieds,y  no  haatn 
d»  fuUrt:  *  The  king  goes  as  far  as  he  is  ake,  not  as  far  as 
he  desires.'  It  must  nave  been  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  national  genius  became  more  subdued,  and  every  Spa- 
niard dreaded  tp  find  under  his  x>wn  roof  a  spy  or  an  in- 
former, that  another  proverb  arose.  Con  d  rt^  y  la  tnant- 
aitdam..  ekilMk  I     *  Witn  the  kiii0  mxiA  the  innuieiiion.  hush  !* 


si«iofi,  cAilen :  *  With  the  king  and  the  inquisition,  hush  I* 
The  gravity  and  tacitumity  of  the  nation  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  eOects  <^  this  proverb.  Their  popular  but  sup- 
pressed fevlinjgs  on  taxation,  and  on  a  variety  of  dues  ex- 
acted by  tlieir  clergy,  were  murmured  in  proverbs— XiO 
91M  no  Ueva  Chri$to  lUva  d  JUeo  I  *  What  Christ  takes 
not,  the  exchequer  carries  away  !'  They  have  a  number 
of  sarcastic  proverbs  on  the  tenacious  gripe  of  the  *  abad 
avariento,'  the  avaricious  priest,  who,  *  having  eaten  the 
olio  offered,  claims  the  dish  !*  A  striking  mixture  of  chi- 
valric  habits,  domestic  decencv,  and  epicurean  comfort,  ap- 
pears in  the  Spanish  provero.  La  muger  j^a  Malta  a  la 
mano  de  la  lanea :  *  The  wife  and  the  saucvby  the  hand 
of  the  lance ;'  to  honour  the  dame,  and  to  have  the  sauce 
near. 

The  Italian  proverbs  have  taken  a  tinge  from  their  deep 
and  politic  genius,  and  their  wisdom  seems  wholly  concen- 
trated in  their  personal  interests.  I  thmk  every  tenth  pro- 
verb, in  an  Italian  collection,  is  some  cynical  or  some  self- 
ish maxim  :  a  *  book  of  the  world  for  worldlings  !*  The 
Venetian  proverb  Pria  Venexiani,  poi  Chrittiaiu  :  *  First 
Venetian,  and  then  Christian  I'  condenses  the  whole  spirit 
of  their  ancient  Republic  into  the  smallest  space  possible. 
Their  political  proverbs,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  extra- 
ordinary state  of  a  people,  sometimes  distracted  among 
republics,  and  sometimes  servile  in  petty  courts.  The 
Italian  says,  /  popoli  ^^ammazxanot  ed  i  prettoijpi  «'a66rae- 
1;  'The 


i  people  murder  one  another,  and  princes  em- 
brace one  anouer.'  CM  praUiea  co*  grandi,  PulUmo  A  to- 
vda,  e*/  prima  a'  atrappazxi:  *>\ho  dangles  afier  the 
great  is  the  last  at  table,  and  the  first  at  blows.'  Chi  non 
9a  adularet  non  »a  regnare :  *  Who  knows  not  to  flatter, 
knows  not  to  reign.'    Cid  seme  in  eorU  muore  ouT  pagliaio  : 

*  Who  serves  at  court  dies  on  straw.'  Wary  cunning  in 
domestic  life  is  perpetually  impressed.  An  Italian  proverb, 
which  is  immortalized  in  our  language,  for  it  enters  into  the 
history  uf  Milton,  was  that  by  which  the  elei^ant  Wotton 
coun<i«>Iled  the  young  poetic  traveller  to  have—//  vi*o  Mci" 
oUo,  ed  i  pentieri  atretUf  *  An  open  countenance,  but  close 
thought*.'  In  the  same  spirit,  Chi  porta  tendna^  ehi  tact 
raceifglu :  *  The  talker  sows,  the  silent  reaps  ;'  as  well  as, 
FatU  di  mieUy  e  H  mangieran  U  moache ;  '  Make  yourself 
all  honey,  and  the  flies  will  devour  you.*  There  are  some 
which  diiipiay  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature:  A 
Lucca  ti  vidif  A  Pi$a  H  connahbi'i  '  I  saw  you  at  Lucca,  1 
knew  you  at  Pisa !'  Ouardad  d^acdo^  di  vin  dolce  :  *  Be- 
ware of  vinegar  made  of  sweet  wine,'  provoke  not  the  rage 
of  a  patient  man ! 

Among  a  people  who  had  oflen  witnessed  their  fine 
country  devastated  by  petty  warfare,  their  notion  of  the 
miliiarv  character  was  not  usually  heroic,  llaoldatopor 
far  mal§  i  ben  pagato  :  '  The  soldier  is  well  paid  for  d«^ 
ing  mischief.'    SoldatOf  oejua,  s/Wooo,  pretio  ufan  Utoeo : 

*  A  soldier,  fire,  and  water,  soon  make  room  for  them- 
felves.*  But  in  a  poetical  people,  endowed  with  great 
sensibility,  their  proverbs  would  sometimes  be  tender  and 
fanciful.  They  paint  the  activity  of  friendship,  Chi  ha 
Pamor  nd  pdio^  ha  h  tprone  a  i  fianchi  :  *  Who  feels  love 
in  the  breast,  feels  a  spur  in  his  limbs  ;*  or  its  generous 
pa«Mon.  OU  amiei  Ugmo  la  bona  eon  vn  JUo  di  ragnaldo  : 
'  Friends  tie  their  purse  with  a  cobweb's  thread.'  They 
eharacierizf'd  the  universal  lover  bv  an  elegant  proverb--^ 
Appieare  il  Maio  ad  ogn^uodo  :  *  l^o  hang  vtvery  door  with 
May  ;'  alluding  to  the  bou^h  which  in  the  nights  r>f  May 
ihe 'country-people  are  accustomed  to  plant  before  the 


door  of  t]ieir  mistress.  If  we  turn  to  the  French,  we  di» 
cover  that  the  military  genius  of  France  dictstcd  th**  pro*  | 
verb,  MailU  a  maitlt  se  foil  It  kauUrgeon  :  *  Link  by  liak 
is  made  the  coat  of  mail ;'  and  Td  eomp  de  lemgrneUm 
qu*un  camp  de  lance :  *The  tongue  Btnkes  deeper  tbaa 
the  lance ;'  and  Ce  mu  vienl  du  iambour  e'en  rUemine  m  la 
/hue  :  What  comes  bv  the  labor  goes  back  with  the  pipe.' 
Point  iTargmlpoini  de  Suieee  baa  become  proverbial,  ^ 
serves  an  Edmburgh  Reviewer;  a  striking  expressKxii 
which,  while  French  or  Austrian  gold  predominaied, 
was  justiv  used  to  characterise  the  illiberal  and  tetfiili 
policy  of  the  cantonal  and  federal  governments  of  Swiiier- 
land,  when  il  began  to  degenerate  from  its  moral  paimu 
ism.  The  ancient,  periiaps  the  extinct,  apivii  of  Englab- 
men,  was  once  expressed  by  our  proverb,  *  Better  be  ike 
head  of  a  dog  tfian  the  tail  of  a  lion  ;'  a.  c.  the  first  of  ihs 
yeomanry  rather  than  the  last  of  the  gentry.  A  fbretfa 
philosopher  might  have  discovered  our  own  ancient  aJiill 
in  archery  among  our  proverbs ;  for  none  but  true  toxoph^ 
lites  could  have  such  a  proverb  as,  <  I  will  either  make  a 
shaft  or  a  bolt  of  it !'  signifying,  aayn  the  author  of  Jvaofaoe, 
a  determination  to  make  one  use  or  other  of  the  thing  spo- 
ken of:  the  bolt  was  the  arrow  peculiarly  fitted  to  the 
cross-bow,  as  that  of  the  long-bow  was  called  a  shaft. 
Those  instances  sufficiently  denHmatrate  that  the  chara^ 
teristic  circumstances  and  feelings  of  a  people  are  discorrr- 
ed  in  their  popular  notions,  and  stamped  00  their  familisr 
proverbs. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  peculiar,  and  often  idiomatie, 
humour  of  a  people  is  best  preserved  in  their  pravefk. 
There  is  a  shrowdness,  although  deficient  in  delicacy,  ■ 
the  Scottish  proverbs;  they  are  idiomatic,  facetious, aad 
strike  home.  Kellv,  who  has  collected  three  thousand, 
informs  us,  that,  in  l7S6,  the  Scotch  were  a  great  prorer^ 
bial  nation;  for  that  few  among  the  better  sort  wiii coo* 
verse  any  considerable  time,  but  will  eonirm  every  ssser^ 
tion  and  observation  with  a  Scottish  proverb.  The  specu- 
lative Scotch  of  our  own  times  have  probably  degeoeraird 
in  prudential  lore,  and  deem  themselves  much  wiser  ihaa 
their  proverbs.  They  may  reply  by  a  Scotch  proverb  on 
proverbs,  made  by  a  great  man  in  Scotland  ,wno.  harinf 

fiven  a  splendid  entertainment,  was  harshly  told,  that 
Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them ;'  bat  be 
readily  answered,  *  Wise  men  make  proverbs,  and  fodi 
ropeat  them !' 

National  humour,  fre<ioently  local  and  idiomatical,depcBdi 
on  the  artificial  habits  of  mankind,  so  opposite  to  eack 
other ;  but  thero  is  a  natural  vein,  which  the  populace,  al- 
ways true  to  natore,  preserve  even  among  the  gravest  petH 
pie.  The  Arabian  proverb,  <  The  barber  learns  his  art  oa 
Uie  orphan's  face ;'  the  Chinese,  <  In  a  fiehi  of  mdoos  do 
not  pull  up  your  shoe ;  under  a  plum-tree  do  nor  adjtut  your 
cap ;'— to  impress  caution  in  our  conduct  under  cirona- 
stances  of  suspicion ; — and  the  Hebrew  one,  *He  that  hath 
had  one  of  his  family  hanged  may  not  say  to  his  nei^hr, 
hang  up  tins  fish !'  are  all  instances  of  this  sort  of  buoiour. 
The  Spaniards  are  a  grave  people,  but  no  nation  bu 
equalled  them  in  their  peculiar  humour.  The  geoms « 
Cervantes  partook  largely  of  that  of  his  country ;  that  man. 
tie  of  gravity,  which  almost  conceals  under  it  a  latent  face- 
tiousness,  and  with  which  he  has  imbued  his  style  and  mas- 
ner  with  such  untranslateable  idiomatic  radness,  nuv  w 
traced  to  the  proverbial  eradiiion  of  his  natkm.  *  To  steal 
a  sheep,  and  give  away  the  trotters  for  God's  sake  V  »  Cff- 
vantic  nature  I  To  one  who  is  seeking  an  opporlonityio 
quarrel  with  another,  their  proverb  runs,  Sifiaine  <wj 
paloeatamugtrpiddealeotabeuer,  *Hast  thou  a  mind 
to  quarrel  with  thy  wife,  bid  her  bring  water  to  thee  in  Ifts 
sun-shine !'— a  very  fair  quarrel  mav  be  picked  JV  J*!"* 
the  motes  in  the  clearest  water !  On  t}ie  junges  ia  Galnc»» 
who,  like  our  former  justices  of  peace,  *  for  half  a  dosea 
chickens  wouM  dispense  with  a  dozen  of  penal  •^•^ 
*A  juezes  Gallidajios,  con  los  pies  en  !^  "J^ii,^ 


e  judges  of  Oallicia  go  with  feet  inhand,^adrollalli»M 
a  present  of  po«iltry,  usually  held  by  the  le,^.   To  so* 
ribe  persons  who  live  hich  widiout  visiWo  "JH  loa 
que  cabritos  venden,  y  caoraa  no  tienen,  dedoo*  •" 
Vienen?    <  They  that  sell  kkls  and  ha«s  ao  V»^\iJ^ 
came  thev  by  them  I*    El  vino  no  trae  ***'^''^!J. 
wears  no  breeches  ;•  for  men  in  wine  exposs  their  wm^ 
cret  thoughts.    Vino  di  un  orejo,   « Wine  of  oae  """  • 
good  wine ;  for  at  bad,  shaking  our  hradfi  both  ^ J^ 
are  visible ;  but  at  good,  the  Spaniard,  by  a  aata*  F*^ 
ctilation  lowering  one  skle,  shows  a  single  etr.         ^m 
Proverbs  abounding  ia  sarcastic  bofflouri  um  ^^^^ 
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■■oBf  evenr  people,  are  tboee  which  sre  poibted  at  rival 
nuBtrm.    Tuej  expose  tome  prevaleDl  ffilly,  or  allude  to 
9  diegnce  which  the  natives  have  incurred.  In  France, 


the  Burgitadians  have  a  proverh  Miau  vmU  ben  npaa  qui 
U  UUl ;  •  Bel  ter  a  i^Dod  dinner  than  a  fine  coat.'    These 


food  peuple  are  great  gormandizers,  but  shabby  dressers ; 
they  are  commooiy  said  to  have  *  bowels  of  silk  and  velvet  ;* 
that  it,  til  iheir  silk  and  velvet  goes  for  their  bowels !  Thosi , 


Kcardj  is  famous  for  *  hot  heads  ,*  and  the  Norman  for 
IM  dif  d  CM  dadit,  *  his  saying  and  hb  unsaying !'  In  Italy 
(be  Bumerout  rival  cities  pell  one  another  with  proverbs : 
CU  k  s  fan  eon  TWoe  non  omwitm  maer  loteo,  *  He  who 
(if4b  wiih  a  Tuscan  must  not  have  his  eves  shut.'  A 
Va^cki  si  aosce,  mat  vt  «t  jMsee, '  Whom  Venice  breeds, 
the  poorly  feeds.'— Among  ourselves,  hardly  has  a  county 
eicaped  from  some  popular  Qoip;  even  neighbouring 
lowoi  hive  iheir  sarca»ins,  usually  pickled  in  some  unlucky 
rbjme.  The  egotism  of  man  eagerly  seises  on  v.  hatever 
lerres  to  depreciate  or  to  ridicule  his  neighbour :  nations 
proverb  eadi  other;  counties  flout  counties;  obscure 
lovu  sharpen  their  wits  on  towns  as  obscure  as  them- 
Khcf— the  same  evil  principle  lurking  in  poor  human  na- 
ture, if  it  cannot  always  assume  predominaoce,  will  mean- 
Ij  0«nfj  itself  bv  insult  or  contempt. 

There  ii  another  source  of  national  characteristics,  fre- 
fiently  oroducing  strmnge  or  whimsical  combinations ;  a 
people,  from  a  very  natural  circumstance,  have  drawn 
ibeir  proverbs  from  local  objecu,  or  from  allusions  to  pe- 
culiir  customs.  The  influence  of  manners  and  customs 
over  the  ideas  and  language  of  a  people  would  form  a  bu1>- 
ject  of  extensive  and  curious  research.  There  is  a  Japa- 
ane  proverb,  that '  A  fog  cannot  be  dispelled  with  a  fan !' 
Had  we  not  known  the  origin  of  this  proverb,  it  wo«^  be 
evKkot  that  it  couM  only  have  occurred  to  a  people  who 
had  eouiantly  before  them  fogs  and  fims ;  and  the  fact 
appears  thai  logs  are  frequent  on  the  coast  of  Japan ;  and 
that  from  the  age  of  five  years  both  sexes  of  the  Japanese 
carry  fiuH.  The  Spaniards  have  an  odd  pnnrerb  to  de- 
•cnbe  those  who  teaze  and  vex  a  person  before  they  do 
huB  the  verv  benefit  which  thev  are  about  lo  confer — act- 
ng  kindly,  but  speakmg  roughly ;  Mottrar  prinuro  la  hot' 
csfMiJhigar,  <  To  show  the  gallows  before  they  show 
the  town  ;*  a  circumstance  alluding  to  their  small  towns, 
which  have  a  gallows  placed  on  an  eminence  so  that  the 
gaibws  breaks  on  the  eye  of  the  traveller  befbro  he  gets  a 
new  of  the  town  itself. 

The  Chechire  proverb  on  marriage,  *  Belter  wed  over 
the  Biizoo  than  over  the  moor,'  that  is,  at  home  or  in  iu 
▼naiiy ;  nixoo  allude*  to  the  dung,  &c,  in  the  farm-yard, 
^e  the  road  from  Chester  to  London  is  over  (he  moor- 
land la  Staflbrdshire ;  this  local  proverb  is  a  curious  in- 
ttaaee  of  provincial  pride,  perhaps  of  wisdom,  to  induce 
ihe  ^tiy  of  that  county  to  form  intermarriages ;  to  pro- 
l<»g  Iheir  own  ancient  families,  and  perpetuate  ancient 
fricDdihips  between  them. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  a  proverbial  expression  forciblv  in- 
oieatet  the  object  constantly  occupying  the  minds  of  fhe 
i&hahiiaots.  The  two  Deemsters  or  Judges,  when  ap- 
poiaifd  to  the  chair  of  judgment,  declare  they  will  render 

C I  between  man  and  man  *as  equally  as  the  herring 
lies  between  the  two  sides :  an  image  which  could 
■01  have  occurred  lo  any  people  unaccustomed  to  herring- 
■bery.  There  is  a  Cornish  proverb,  « Those  who  will 
■M  be  ruled  by  the  rudder  must  be  ruled  by  the  rock*— 
ue  Mrands  oT  Cornwall,  so  often  covered  with  wrecks, 
<wid  Boi  (ail  to  impress  on  Ihe  imaginations  of  its  inhabi- 
•anu  the  two  objects  from  whence  they  drew  this  salutary 
prwrnb,  against  obstinate  wrong-heads. 

nheo  Scotland,  in  the  last  cenlurv,  felt  its  allegiance 
^  England  doubtful,  and  when  the  French  sent  an  expe- 
^^  lo  the  had  of  cakes,  a  local  proverb  was  revived, 
loniowthe  identity  of  interests  which  aflTected  both  na- 

'  If  BkMdaw  hath  »  cap 
flcmfiel  wou  full  well  of  thsL* 

«  1*!  *"  ''*®  *"***  **'""»  *****  '"  Scotland  and  one  in 
*^m;  so  Bear,  that  what  happens  to  the  one  will  not 
■«.  «■!  ere  it  reach  the  other.  If  a  fog  lodges  on  the  one, 
»«  wre  to  rain  on  the  other ;  the  mutual  sympathies  of 
**.  '^  coufitri<*s  were  hence  deduced  in  a  copious  disser- 
»J«,  bjr  Omald  Dvke,  on  what  was  called  « The  Unioo- 
pwfrb,  which  hedprwerim  of  our  country,  Puller  has 
■J«peT««i  ia  his  « Worthies,'  and  Ray  and  Grose  have 


I  was  aroused  lately  by  a  curious  financial  revelatioa 
which  I  found  in  an  opposition  paper,  where  it  appears  that 
*  Ministers  pretend  lo  make  their  load  of  taxes  more  pop> 
table,  by  shifung  the  burden,  or  altering  the  pressure,  with- 
out however,  diminishing  the  weight;  according  to  the 
Italian  proverb,  Aeeommodara  U  bisaedentUa  atrada^  *  To 
fit  the  load  on  the  journey ;— it  is  taken  from  a  custom  of 
the  mule-drivers,  who  plaang  their  packages  at  first  but 
awkwardly  on  the  backs  of  their  poor  bc«sts,  and  seeing 
them  ready  to  sink,  crv  out,  *  Never  mind !  we  must  fit 
them  beuer  on  the  road !'  i  was  gratified  to  dbcover,  by 
the  present  and  some  other  modem  instances,  that  the 
taste  for  proverbs  was  reviving,  and  that  we  were  roiurn- 
ing  lo  those  sd>er  times,  when  the  aptitude  of  a  simple 
proverb  would  be  preferred  to  the  verbosity  of  politicians, 
Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radicals ! 

There  are  domestic  proverbs  which  originate  in  inci- 
denU  known  only  to  the  nauvesof  their  province.  Italian 
literature  is  particularly  rich  in  these  stores.  The  lively 
proverbial  taste  oX  that  vivacious  people  was  transferred 
to  their  own  authors ;  and  when  these  allusions  w«re  ob> 
scored  by  time,  learned  Italians,  in  their  zeal  for  their  na- 
tional literature,  and  in  their  national  kive  of  story-telling, 
have  written  ^rave  commeolaries  ewn  on  ludicrous,  but 
popular  tales,  m  which  the  proverbs  are  said  to  have  ori> 
ginated.  They  resemble  the  old  facetious  eoniUt  whose 
simplicity  and  humour  still  live  in  the  pages  of  Boo* 
caccio,  and  are  not  forgotten  in  those  of^the  dueen  of 
Navarre. 

The  Italians  apply  a  proverb  to  a  person  who  while  ha 
is  beaten,  takes  the  blows  quietly  ;— 

Per  beato  ch>  elle  non  fbron  pesrhe ! 
'  Luckily  they  were  not  peaches  !* 
And  to  threaten  lo  give  a  mai>— > 

Una  pesca  in  un  occhio, 
*  A  peach  in  the  eye  * 
means  to  give  him  a  thrashing.  This  proverb,  it  is  saidi 
originated  in  the  close  of  a  certain  droll  adventure.  The 
community  of  the  Ctsiio  Poggibonsi,  probably  from  soma 
iocular  lentire  observed  on  Si  Bernard's  day,  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  peaches  to  the  court  of  Tuscany,  which  sre  usu- 
ally shared  among  the  ladies  in  waiting,  and  the  pages  nf 
the  courL  It  happened  one  season,  iu  a  great  scarcitv  of 
peaches,  that  the  good  people  at  Poggibonsi,  finding  them 
rather  dear,  sent,  instead  of  the  customary  tribute,  a  quai>> 
tity  of  fine  juicy  figs,  which  was  so  mudi  disapproved  of 
by  the  pages,  that  as  soon  as  ihey  got  hold  of  them,  they 
began  m  rage  to  empty  the  baskets  on  the  heads  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Poggibonsi,  who,  in  attempting  to  fly 
as  well  as  they  could  from  the  pulpy  shower,  half-blinded, 
and  recollecting  that  peaches  would  have  had  stones  m 
them,  cried  out— 

Per  bealo  ch*  elle  non  furon  pesche ! 
Luckily  iliey  were  not  peaches ! 

Fare  U  aealee  di  SaiU^  Antbrogio  ;  *  To  mount  the  stairs 
of  Saint  Ambrose,'  a  proverb  allusive  to  the  business  of 
the  school  of  scandal.  Varchi  explains  it  by  a  circum- 
stance so  common  in  provincial  cities.  On  summer  eve- 
nings, for  fresh  air  and  gossip,  the  loungers  met  on  the 
steps  and  landing  places  of  the  church  6i  St  Ambrose ; 
whoever  left  the  party,  *  ihcy  read  in  his  book,'  as  our 
commentator  expresses  it ;  and  not  a  leaf  was  paned  over ! 
All  liked  to  join  a  party  so  well  informed  of  one  another's 
concerns,  and  every  one  tried  lo  be  the  very  last  to  quit  it, 
—not  to  leave  his  character  behind  !'  Il  became  a  pro* 
verbial  phrase  with  those  who  lef>  a  company,  and  were 
too  tenoer  of  their  backs,  to  reouest  they  would  not '  mount 
the  stairs  of  St  Ambrose.'  Jonson  has  well  described 
rich  a  company : 

*  You  are  so  truly  fesr*d,  but  not  beloved 

One  of  another,  as  no  one  dares  break 

Company  from  the  rest,  lest  they  should  &U 

Upon  hiaa  absenL' 
There  are  legends  and  histories  which  belong  lo  pro- 
verbs ;  and  some  of  the  most  ancient  refer  to  incidents 
which  have  not  always  been  commemorated.  Two 
Greek  proverbs  have  accidentally  been  explained  by  Pat>- 
saniaa :  *  He  »  a  man  of  Tenedos  !*  to  describe  a  person 
of  unquestionable  veracity ;  and  <  To  cut  with  ihe  Ten»- 
dian  axe ;'  to  express  an  absolute  and  irrevocable  refusal. 
The  first  originated  in  a  king  of  Tenedos,  who  decreed 
thst  there  should  always  stand  behind  the  judge  a  man 
holdins  an  axe,  ready  to  expcote  justice  on  any  one  coi>> 
victed  of  falsehood.  The  other  arose  from  the  same  king, 
whose  father  having  reached  hia  island,  to  supplicate  imI  p 
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■00*9  forgtvenMB  Tor  the  injor^r  inflicted  oo  him  by  the  arts 
•f  •  ftep-mother,  was  preparing  to  Und ;  already  the  ship 
was  fastened  bv  iu  cable  to  a  rock ;  when  the  son  came 
down  and  sternly  cutting  the  cable  with  an  axe,  sent  the 
ship  adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  :  hence,  *  to  cut 
wilii  the  Tenenian  aze/  became  proverbial  to  express  an 
absolute  refusal.  *  Business  to-morrow !'  is  another  Gh'eek 
proveib,  applied  lo  a  person  mined  by  his  own  neglect. 
The  fate  of  an  eminent  person  perpetuated  the  expression 
which  he  casually  employed  on  the  occasion.  One  of  the 
Theban  polemarchs,  in  the  midst  of  a  conyivial  party,  re- 
ceived despatches  relating  a  conspiracy;  flushed' with 
wine,  although  pressed  by  Uie  courier  to  open  them  imro»- 
diately,  he  smiled,  and  in  gaiety  laying  the  letter  under 
the  pillow  of  his  couch,  observed,  *  Business  to-morrow !' 
Pluurch  records  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  twenty-four 
hours  he  had  lost,  and  became  the  author  of  a  proverb 
which  was  still  circulated  among  the  Greeks. 

The  philosophical  antiquary  may  often  discover  how 
many  a  provern  commemorates  an  event  which  ha*  es« 
caped  from  the  more  solemn  monuments  of  history,  and 
is  often  the  solitary  authority  of  its  existence.  A  national 
event  in  Spanish  history  is  preserved  by  a  proverb. 
Y  venjfor  quiniento  auddo§ ;  *  And  revenge  five  nundred 
pounds !'  An  odd  expression  to  denote  a  person  bemg  a 
gentleman!  But  the  proverb  is  historical.  The  Spa- 
niards o(  Old  Castile  were  compelled  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  five  hundred  maidens  to  their  masters,  the 
Moors;  after  several  battles,  the  Spaniards  succeeded 
in  compromiiing  the  shameful  tribute,  by  as  many  pieces 
of  coin ;  at  length  the  day  arrived  when  they  entirely 
emancipated  themselves  from  this  odious  imposition.  The 
heroic  action  was  performed  by  men  of  distinction,  and 
the  event  perpetuated  in  the  recollections  of  the  Spa- 
niards, by  this  singular  expression,  which  alludes  to  the 
dishonourable  tribute,  was  applied  to  characterize  all  men 
of  high  honour,  and  devoted  lovers  of  their  country. 

Pas<|uier,  in  his  JZecAsrdkss  mr  la  Fnmet,  reviewing  the 
periodical  changes  of  ancient  families  in  feudal  times, 
observes,  that  a  proverb  among  the  common  people  con- 
veys the  result  of  all  his  inquiries ;  ft>r  those  noUe  houses, 
which  in  a  single  age  declined  from  nobility  and  wealth  to 
poverty  and  meanness,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb.  Cent  ons 
ftonnicres  et  cent  ana  dvuna !  *  One  nundred  years  a 
banner,  and  one  hundred  years  a  barrow !'  The  Italian 
proverb,  Con  V  Evangilio  n  dhenUi.herttico,  *  Witii  the 
gospel  we  become  heretics,' — r«*flects  the  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  must  be  dated  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  when  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  vulgar  tonsue  encountered  such  an  invincible  oppo- 
si'ion.  The  Scotch  proverb,  He  thai  invented  Vie  maiden 
firal  haneetted  it ;  that  is,  got  the  first  of  it !  The  maiden 
is  that  well-known  beheading  engine,  rerived  by  the 
French  surgeon  Guillotine.  This  proverb  may  be  applied 
to  one  who  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  ingenuity ;  the  arti- 
ficer of  his  own  destruction !  The  inventor  was  James, 
Earl  of  Morton,  who  for  some  years  covemed  Scotland, 
and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  rery  unjustly  suffered  by  his 
own  invention.  It  is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  the  same 
fate  was  shared  bv  the  French  reyiver ;  both  alike  sad  ex- 
amples of  disturbed  times!  Aroons  our  own  proverbs  a 
remarkable  incident  has  b^en  commemorated  ■  Hm»d  over 
keadj  a§  men  took  the  Covenant!  This  preserves  the 
manner  in  which  the  Scotch  covenant,  so  famous  in  our 
history,  was  violently  taken  by  above  sixfy  thousand  per- 
sons about  Edinburgh,  in  16S8 ;  a  circumstance  at  that 
time  novel  in  our  own  revolutionary  history,  and  after- 
wards paralleled  by  the  French  in  voting  oy  <  acclama- 
tion.' An  ancient' English  proverb  preserves  a  curious 
fact  concerning  our  coinage.  TVifers  are  tons  to  Oxford^ 
to  etwhf  at  Braxen^^ioae.  When  Henry  the  Eishth  de- 
based the  silver  coin,  called  fesfers,  from  their  having  a 
head  stamped  on  each  side ;  the  brass,  breaking  out  in 
red  pimples  on  their  silver  faces,  provoked  the  ill  humour 
of  the  people  to  vent  itself  in  this  punning  proverb,  which 
has  preserved  for  the  historical  antiquary,  the  popular 
f«elinz  which  lasted  about  fifty  years,  tiP'  Elizabeth  re- 
formed the  state  of  the  coinage.  A  northern  proverb 
among  us  has  preserved  the  remarkable  idea  which  seems 
to  have  once  been  prevalent;  that  the  metropolis  of 
England  was  to  be  the  city  of  York :  Lincoln  tea*,  Lon- 
don  it.  York  ehall  be  !  Whether  at  the  time  of  the  union 
of  tVie  ciowis,  under  James  the  First,  when  Knffland  and 
Scotland  be»me  Great  Briuin,  this  city,  from  its  cen- 


trical situation,  was  considered  an  the  bast  adapted  far  tht 
seat  of  government,  or  from  aome  other  cause  which  1 
have  not  discovered,  this  notion  must  have  bevn  prevai, 
lent  to  have  entered  into  a  proyerb.  The  eliief  magistrats 
of  York  is  the  only  provincial  one  who  is  allowed  the  tiile 
of  Lord  Mayor ;  a  circtuastauce  which  neens  connected 
with  this  proverb. 

The  Italian  history  of  its  own  small  prindpaltties,  whose 
well-being  so  much  depended  on  their  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity, affords  many  instances  of  the  timely  use  of  a  prcv 
verb.  Many  an  intricate  negotiation  has  been  contracted 
through  a  good-humoured  proverb,— many  a  mrcastic  one 
has  suenoed  an  adversary ;  and  somoiisnes  thev  have  beea 
applied  on  more  solemn,  and  eren  tragieaJ  oocasiosf. 
When  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi  was  banisMd  by  ike  rip)- 
rous  conduct  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Machiavel,  tells  at, 
the  expelled  man  sent  Cosmo  a  menace,  in  a  proverb,  Le 
gaUina  eevava  !  *  The  hen  is  broodiufr  .'*  naid  of  one  me- 
ditating vengeance.  The  undaunted  Cosno  replied  hf 
another,  that  *  There  was  no  broodittf  out  of  the  nest  I* 

I  give  an  example  of  peculiar  interest;  Cor  it  is  pnp^ 
tuated  by  Dante,  and  is  connected  with  the  character  of 
Milton. 

When  the  families  of  the  Amadei  and  the  UbertJ  felt 
their  honour  woonded  in  the  aflronC  the  younger  BooBdel- 
monte  had  put  upon  them,  in  breakini^  off  his  match  with 
a  young  lady  of  their  family,  by  marrying  another,  a 
council  was  held,  and  the  death  of  the  young  cavalier  «rsi 
'  as  the  sole  atonement  for  their  iajared  bueoor. 


iit  the  consequences  which  they  antidpafed,  and  wkick 
afterwards  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Ploreof ines,  long  f iif- 
pended  their  decision.  At  length  Moscha  Lamberti  nd- 
dei^  rising,  exclaimed,  in  two  proyerbs,  *  That  those  whs 
considered  every  thing  wouM  never  conclude  on  any  thior  ' 
closing  with  an  ancient  proverbial  saying  eeeafiunme 
ha!  *K  deed  done  has  an  end !'  This  proverb  sealed  the 
fatal  determination,  and  was  long  held  in  moomrul  re- 
membrance by  the  Tuscans ;  for,  according  to  yil/sni,  ir 
was  the  cause  and  beginning  of  the  accursed  fsctkau  of 
the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellins.  Dante  has  thus  iramor^ 
talized  the  energetie  expression  in  m  scone  of  tbs  '  Ib> 


Ed  nn  eh  *avea  Ininna  e  I*altra  man  mona 
I.evando  I  moneherln  per  I'sura  fbeca ; 
81  che  *1  sangue  fscra  la  faccia  sozsa 
Orido— *  Rloordenui  sncor  del  Mosca 
Che  disse,  Issso  capo  a,  cosa  fane ; 
Che  fu'l  ma]  seme,  doUi  gente  Tosca.* 


-  Then  one 


Malro*d  of  each  hand,  uplifke^  in  the  gloom 
The  bleeding  stumps,  thsi  iliey  with  gory  epocs 
Sullied  his  face,  and  cried—*  Remember  Ibes 
Of  Mosca  too— I  who,  alas !  exclaim*d, 
"  The  deed  once  done,  there  Is  sn  cnd**->tbsl  prored 
A  seed  of  sorrow  to  the  Tuscan  race.* 

Cary'a  Dante, 

This  Italian  proverb  wa«i  adopted  by  Milton ;  for  wkeij 
deeply  engaged  in  writing  '  the  Defence  of  the  People, 
and  warned  that  it  might  terminate  in  his  Uinditess,  he  re* 
solvedly  concluded  his  work,  exdaimini^  with  great  msg- 
nanimity  although  the  fatal  prognostication  bad  been  te* 
companied,  cosa  fatta  capo  ha  !  Did  this  proverb  also  m* 
fluence  his  awful  decision  on  that  great  nationsi  evest, 
when  the  most  honest-minded  fluctuated  between  doubtt 
and  fears? 

Of  a  person  treacherously  osed,  the  Italian  proverb**/' 
that  he  has  eaten  of 

Le/ruUe  difrotre  ASbenge. 
The  fruit  of  brother  Alberigo. 
Landino,  on  the  following  passage  of  Dante,  orsssrvetAt 
tragic  story: 

■~- lo  son  fipatre  Alberlxo, 

lo  son  quel  dalle  frutta  del  mal  orte 
Che  qui  reprendo,  Itc 

Canto  XXZ& 
'The  friar  Alberigo,*  sninrered  he, 
<  Am  1  not  fnm  the  evil  gsrden  plurk*d 

*  lis  fruitage,  and  am  here  repaid  the  date 

*  More  luscious  for  my  fig.* 

Car^iDem, 

This  was  Manfred,  of  Fuenza,  who,  a'Vor  mtny  *^ 
ties,  turned  friar.  Reconciling  himself  to  ^^^J^ 
he  had  so  often  opposed,  to  celebrate  the  reoes*'/*  ^" 
friendihip,  he  invited  them  tlya  niagnificeat  rotertaiitfi"'^ 
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At  the  «ad  of  the  dinner  the  born  blew  to  announce  the 
dessert— 4mt  it  »m  the  signal  of  this  dissiraulating  con. 
ipiniior !— and  the  fruits  which  that  day  were  served  to 
his  gttetu  were  armed  men,  who,  rushing  in,  immolated 
their  victiinn. 

Among  these  historical  proverbs  ncMie  are  more  inter- 
esting than  those  which  perpetuate  national  events,  con- 
nected with  those  of  another  people.  When  a  French- 
msn  would  let  us  imderstand  that  he  has  settled  with  his 
creditors,  the  proverb  is,  X*  tn  payd  Urns  hum  Anglou  :  *  I 
hs?e  paid  all  my  Engliah.'  This  proverb  oricioaied  when 
J'lhn,  the  Preoch  lung,  was  taken  prisoner  by  our  Black 
Prince.  Levies  of  money  were  made  ft>r  the  king's  ran* 
KMU,  and  for  many  French  lords ;  and  the  French  people 
hare  thus  perpetuated  the  military  glory  of  our  nation, 
•ad  their  owb  idea  of  it,  by  making  the  JEngtith  and  their 
creifitovssynonymoas  temy.  Another  relates  to  the  same 
efcai— wlicjPapeesI  dtvenu  Fhrn^oUfti  Jem  Christ 
JngiaiM:  *  Now  the  Pope  is  become  French  and  Jesus 
Christ  Eagiisfa  f  a  proverb  which  arose  when  the  Pope, 
exiled  iivm  Rome,  neM  his  court  at  Avignon  in  France ; 
and  the  Enriish  proapeMd  so  well,  that  they  pcesessed 
nore  than  half  the  kingdom.  The  Spanish  proverb  oon- 
ceraing  England  is  weu  know»— 

Cam  todo  d  mondo  gverra, 
Yjtax  con  Jnglaierra  ! 
*  War  with  the  worM, 
And  peace  with  England  !* 
Whether  this  proverb  was  one  of  the  resulta  of  their  m^ 
Borafale  armada,  and  was  only  coined  afler  their  conviction 
of  the  splendid  fofly  which  they  had  committed,  I  cannot 
ticcnam.     Engfand  must  always  have  been  a  desirable 
siiy  to  Spain  against  her  potent  rival  aiul  neighbour.    The 
Itafisos  have  a  proverb,  which  formerly,  at  least,  was 
itrongly  indicalive  of  the  travelled  Englishman  in  their 
foomry,  IngUae  Italianaio  4  un  diavoio  tncamato ;   *  The 
Italianized  cnglisfaman  is  a  devil  incarnate.*     Formerly 
there  existed  a  closer  intercourse  between  our  country  and 
Italy  than  with  France.    Before  and  during  the  reigns  of 
Eloabeih  and  James  the  First,  that  land  of  the  elegant 
arts  nradelled  oor  taste  and  manners ;  and  more  Italians 
iravelied  into  England,  and  were  more  constant  residents, 
from  commercial  concerns,  than  afterwards  when  France 
aanimed  a  higher  rank  in  Europe  by  her  political  superi- 
oriiy.     This  cause  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  num- 
ber of  Italian  proverbs  relating  to  Kngland,  which  show  an 
iotiiBacy  with  our  manners  which  could  not  else  have  oc- 
curred.    It  was  probably  some  sarcastic   Italian,  and, 
perhaps,  horologcr,  who,  to  describe  the  disagreement  <k 
perwns,  provened  our  nation — *  They  agree  like  the 
eiocb  of  haodaa  V    We  were  once  better  Amed  for  mer- 
ry Ghristmaases  and  their  pies ;  and  it  must  have  been 
Italians  who  had  been  doroicilated  with  us  who  ^ve  cur- 
ttKj  to  the  proverb  Ha  piu  du  fart  etie  i  form  di  nalale 
M  hghUterrm ;   *  He  has  more  business  than  English 
oraaa  at  Christmas.'    Our  pie-loving  gentry  weienotori- 
ong,  and  Shakespeare's  ibho  wss  usually  laid  open  in  the 
p«ai  bails  of  oor  nobility  to  entertain  their  attendants, 
^"1m> devoured  stance  Shakespeare  and  their  pastry.  Some 
«f  those  voluines  have  come  down  to  us,  not  only  with  the 
■taoB,  but  raclocing  even  the  identicaJ  pie^^rtists  of  the 
Elizabethan  age. 

I  have  thos  attempted  to  develop  the  art  of  reading  pro- 
vcrhi ;  bat  have  done  little  more  than  indicate  the  theory i 
■id  iuit  leave  the  skilful  student  to  the  delicacy  of  tne 
pvaciioe.  I  an  anxious  to  rescue  from  prevailing  prejudices 
tiicw  ne^ected  stores  of  curious  amusement,  and  of  deep 
iMfht  info  the  ways  of  man,  and  to  point  out  the  bold  and 
joacealed  truths  which  are  scattered  in  these  collections. 
Tkere  teems  to  be  iu>  occurrence  in  human  affairs  to  which 
*MM  proverb  may  not  be  ajyplied.  All  knowled^re  was 
mi;  aphoristical  and  traditional,  pithily  contracting  the 
wcoveries  which  were  to  be  instantly  comprehended,  and 
**"iy  retained.  Whatever  be  the  revolutionary  state  of 
Mm  waiiar  prindples  and  like  occurrences  are  returning 
<M  «i ;  and  antiquity,  whenever  it  is  justly  applicable  to  our 
tncs,  loaes  its  denoonnation,  and  becomes  the  truth  of 
•"jowii  age.  A  proverb  will  often  cut  the  knot  which 
"(m  in  vain  are  attempting  lo  untie.  Johnson,  palled 
^  the  redundant  elesanciM  of  modem  composiiion,  once 
■m,  *  I  (kaey  mankind  may  come  m  time  to  write  all 
■pwiatically,  except  in  iwrrative ;  grow  weary  of  pre« 
f^ntion,  and  connection,  and  illustration,  and  all  those 
«<•  by  wkieh  a  big  book  is  made.'     Many  a     ' 


deed  has  often  been  wiitten  to  demonstrate  what  a  lover 
of  proverbs  could  show  had  long  been  ascertained  by  a 
sinsle  one  in  his  favourite  collectioiui. 

An  insurmountable  difficulty  which  every  parmmiogra- 
pher  has  encountered,  is  that  of  forming  an  ant,  a  ready, 

Linnmus  of 


a  systematic  classification :  the  i 
such  a  *  systema  nature,'  has  not  yet  appeared.  Each  db* 
covered  his  predecessor's  mode  imperfect,  but  each  was 
doomed  to  meet  the  same  fate.  The  arrangement  of  pro- 
verbs has  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  every  one  of  their  coU 
lectors.  Our  Ray,  after  long  premediution,  has  chosen 
a  system  with  the  appearance  of  an  alphabetical  order; 
but,  as  it  turns  out,  his  system  is  no  system,  and  his  alpha* 
bet  is  no  alphabet.  After  ten  years'  labour,  the  good 
man  could  only  arrange  his  proverbs  by  common-placet 
—by  complete  sentences— by  phrases  or  UNrms  of  speech— 
by  proverbial  similes— and  so  on.  All  these  are  pursued 
in  alphabetical  order,  <  by  the  first  letter  of  the  most  **  ma* 
terial  word,"  or,  if  there  be  more  words  **  equally  material,* 
by  that  which  usually  stands  foremost.'  The  most  patient 
examiner  will  usually  find  that  he  wants  the  sagacity  of 
the  collector  to  discover  that  word  which  b  *  the  most  ma«* 


tenal,'  or  *  the  words  equally  material.'  We  have  to 
search  through  all  that  multiplicity  of  divisions,  or  conjur* 
ing'boxes,  in  which  this  juggler  of  proverbs  preteniJs  to 
hide  the  ball. 

.A  still  more  formidable  objection  against  a  collection  of 
proverbs,  for  the  impatient  reader,  is  their  imreadable* 
ness.  Taking  in  succession  a  multitude  of  insulated 
proverbs,  their  slippery  nature  resists  all  hope  of  retaining 
one  in  a  hundred ;  the  stody  of  proverbs  must  be  a  frequent 
recurrence  to  a  gradual  collection  of  favourite  ones,  which 
we  ourselves  must  form.  The  experience  of  life  will 
throw  a  perpetual  freshness  over  these  short  and  rimple 
texts ;  every  day  may  furnish  a  new  commentary ;  and  we 
may  grow  old,  and  find  novelty  in  proverbs  by  their  per^ 
petual  application.    , 

There  are,  perhaps,  about  twenty  thousand  proverbs 
among  the  nations  of  Europe :  many  of  these  have  spread 
in  their  common  mteroourse ;  many  are  borrowed  from  the 
ancients,  chiefly  the  Greeks,  who  themselves  largely  took 
from  the  Eastern  nations.  Our  own  proverbs  are  too 
often  deficient  in  that  elegance  and  ineenuity  which 
are  often  found  in  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian.  Proverbs 
frequently  enliven  conversation,  or  enter  into  the  business 
of  life  in  those  coimtries,  without  any  feeling  of  vulgarity 
being  associated  with  them ;  they  are  loo  numerous,  too 
witty,  and  too  wise,  to  cease  to  pitase  by  their  poignancy 
and  their  aptitude.  I  have  heard  them  fall  fVom  the  lipa 
of  men  of  letters  and  of  statesmen.  When  recently  the 
disorderly  state  of  the  manufacturera  of  Manchester 
menaced  an  insurrection,  a  profound  Italian  politician  ob- 
served to  me,  that  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  alarm  a  great 
nation ;  for  that  the  remedy  was  at  hand,  in  the  proverb  of 
the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  Mela  eontigUOf  meta  esemmOf 
metadenaro!  *  Half  advice,  half  example,  half  money!'  The 
result  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  which,  had  it 
been  known  at  the  time,  might  have  quieted  the  honest 
foars  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 

Proverbs  have  ceased  to  be  studied,  or  employed  in  con- 
versation, since  the  time  we  have  derived  our  knowledge 
from  books;  but  in  a  philosophical  age  ihey  appear  to  offer 
infinite  subjects  for  speculative  curiosity:  originating  in 
various  eras,  these  memorials  of  manners,  of  events,  and 
of  modes  of  thinking,  for  historical  as  well  as  for  moral 
purposes,  »till  retain  a  strong*  hold  on  our  attention.  The 
collected  knowledge  of  successive  ages,  and  of  difierent 
people,  must  always  enter  into  some  part  of  our  own ! 
Truth  and  nature  can  never  be  obsolete. 

Proverbs  embrace  the  wide  sphere  of  human  existence, 
they  take  all  the  colours  of  life,  they  are  often  exquisite 
strokes  of  i^enius,  they  delight  by  their  airy  sarcasm  or 
their  caustic  satire,  the  luxuriance  of  their  humour,  the 
playfulness  of  their  turn,  and  even  by  the  elegance  of  their 
imagery,  and  the  tenderness  of  their  sentiment.  They 
give  a  deep  iatight  into  domestic  life,  snd  open  for  us  the 
heart  of  man,  in  all  the  various  states  which  no  may  occn* 
py— «  frequent  review  of  proverbs  should  enter  into  our 
readings :  and  although  they  are  no  longer  the  ornaments 
of  conversation,  ihey  have  not  ceased  lo  be  the  treasuret 
of  Thought! 


commsioK  or  woxds. 


<  There  is  nofbmg  more  common,'  says  the  lively  Yt 
taire,  *  than  to  read  and  to  converse  to  no  purpose.  '' 
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history,  in  morals,  in  law,  in  physic,  and  in  divinity,  be 
,  ourefui  of  equivocal  terms.  One' of  the  ancients  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  there  was  no  word  which  did  not  con- 
vey an  ambiguous  and  uncertain  meaning.  If  we  poe- 
seesed  this  lost  book,  our  ingenious  dictionaries  of  *  sy- 
nonyms' would  not  probably  prove  its  uselessness.  When- 
ever the  some  ward  is  associated  by  the  parties  with  dif- 
fertnt  nom€t,  they  may  converse,  or  controverse,  till  *  the 
crack  of  doom!'  This,  with  a  Ihile  obstinacy  and  some 
agility  in  shiibng  his  ground,  makes  the  fortune  of  an  op- 
ponent. While  one  party  is  worried  in  disentangling  a 
meaning,  and  the  other  is  winding  and  unwinding  about 
him  with  another,  a  word  of  the  kmd  we  have  mentioned, 
carelessly  or  perversely  slipped  into  an  argument,  may 
prolong  It  for  a  century  or  two— as  it  has  happened ! 
Vaugelas,  who  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  study  ofwords, 
would  not  allow  that  the  sense  was  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing orioorde,  for,  says  he,  it  is  the  business  of  looreb  to 
explain  the  senss.  ICant  for  a  long  while  discovered  in 
thb  way  a  facility  of  arguing  without  end,  as  at  this  mo- 
ment do  our  political  economists.  *  I  beseech  you/  ex- 
claims a  poetical  critic,  in  the  agony  of  a  *  confusion  of 
words,'  *  not  to  ask  whether  I  mean  thu  or  thai  P  Our 
critic,  convinced  that  he  has  made  himself  understood, 
grows  immortal  by  obscurity  !  for  he  shows  how  a  few 
simple  words,  not  intelligible,  may  admit  of  volumes  of 
vindication.  Throw  out  a  word,  capable  of  fiAy  sens^, 
and  you  raise  fifty  parties !  Should  some  friend  of  peace 
enable  the  fifty  to  repose  on  one  sense,  that  innocent 
word,  no  k>n^r  ringing  the  tocsin  of  a  party,  would  lie  in 
forj^etfulness  m  the  Dictionary.  Still  more  provoking  when 
an  identity  of  meaning  is  only  disguised  by  different  modes 
of  expression,  and  when  the  term  has  been  closely  siAed, 
to  their  mutual  astonishment,  both  parties  discover  the 
same  thing  lying  under  the  bran  and  chalT  aAer  this  heated 
operation.  Plato  and  Aristotle  probably  agreed  much 
better  than  the  opposite  parties  they  raised  up  imagined  ; 
their  diflference  was  in  the  manner  of  expression,  rather 
than  in  the  p^inu  discussed.  The  Nominalists  ai^d  the 
Realists,  who  once  filled  the  world  with  their  bmwls,  and 
who  from  irregular  words  came  to  regular  blows,  could 
never  comprehend  their  alternate  nonsense;  though  the 
Nominalists  only  denied  what  no  one  in  his  senses  would 
affirm ;  and  the  Realists  only  contended  for  what  no  one 
in  his  senses  would  deny ;  a  hair's  breadth  might  have 
joined  what  the  spirit  of  partv  had  sundered ! 

Do  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Logomachies  of  the 
Nominalists  and  the  Realists  terminated  with  these  scold- 
ing schoolmen  ?  Modem  nonsense,  weighed  against  the 
obsolete,  may  make  the  scales  tremble  for  awhile,  but  it 
wiVUgse  its  ajpreeable  ouality  of  freshness,  and  subside 
into  an  equipoise.  We  nnd  their  spirit  still  lurking  among 
our  own  metaphvsieians.  *  Lo !  the  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists  again!'  exclaimed  my  learned  friend,  Sharon 
Turner,  alluding' to  our  modem  doctrines  on  iib§traei  Ueat, 
on  which  there  is  still  a  doubt,  whether  they  are  any  thing 
more  than  generalising  terms.*  Leilwiiz  conftised  his 
philosophy  by  the  term  sufficient  reason :  for  every  exist- 
ence, for  every  event,  and  for  every  truth,  there  most  be  a 
sufficient  reason.  Thitt  vagueness  of  language  produced 
a  perpetual  misconception,  and  Leibnitz  was  proud  of  his 
equivocal  triumphs  in  always  affording  a  new  interpreta- 
tion !  It  is  conjectured  that  he  only  employed  his  term  of 
sufficient  reason,  for  the  plain  simple  word'of  cause.  Even 
Locke,  who  has  himself  so  admirably  noticed  the  *  abuse 
ofwords,'  has  been  diarged*  with  using  vague  and  indefi- 
nite ones ;  he  has  sometimes  employed  the  words  reflec- 
tion, mind,  and  spirit,  in  so  indefinite  a  way,  that  they 
have  confused  his  philosophy ;  thus  by  some  ambiguous 
expressions,  our  great  metaphysician  has  been  made  to 
establish  doctrines  faul  to  the  immutability  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions. Even  the  eagle-eye  of  the  intellectual  Newton 
grew  dim  in  the  obscurity  of  the  language  of  Locke.  We 
are  astonished  to  discover  that  two  such  intellects  should 
not  comprehend  the  same  ideas ;  for  Newton  wrote  to 
Locke,  •  I  beg  your  pardon  for  representing  that  yon 
struck  at  the  root  of  morality  in  a  pnnciple  laid  down  in 

5 our  hook  of  Ideas— «nd  that  I  took  you  for  a  Hobbbt  !'t 
*he  diflerence  of  opinion  between  Locke  and  Reid  is  in 
consequence  of  aa  ambiguity  in  the  word  ptnc^,  as  em. 

*  Turner's  Hist  of  England,  i,  514. 
f  We  owe  this  curious  unpublished  leiur  to  the  seal  and 
fftrs  of  f  rolkssor  Dngald  Siewan,  tn  his  exoellent  Disseita- 


ployed  by  Reid.  The  removal  of  a  solitary  word  raav 
cast  a  luminous  ray  over  a  whole  body  of  philoeophy :  *  if 
we  had  railed  the  n\fi.nite  the  md^/iniit*  says  Condillac,  ia 
his  Traiti  de»  StruatiotUf  *by  this  amall  change  of  a 
word  we  should  have  avoided  the  error  of  imagimng  that 
we  have  a  positive  idea  of  infinity,  from  whence  so  muj 
false  reasonings  have  b^en  carried  on,  not  only  by  meu* 
physicians,  but  even  by  geometricians.'  The  word  rev 
son  has  been  used  with  different  menniuffs  by  diffierent 
writers  ,*  reasoning  and  reason  have  been  often  confoond- 
ed ;  a  man  may  have  an  endless  capacity  for  reasoninx, 
without  being  much  influenced  by  reason,  and  to  be  rea- 
sonable, perhaps  differs  from  both  !  So  Moliere  telb  ns, 

Raisonner  est  I*empk>i  de  loule  maleon ; 

Et  le  raisonnement  en  bannit  la  raiaon ! 
In  this  research  on  *  confusion  of  words,'  migbt  enter  the 
voluminous  history  of  the  foundefn  of  secta,  woo  have  nm. 
ally  employed  terms  which  had  no  meaning  utacbed  to 
them,  or  were  so  ambiguous  that  their  real  notions  bare 
never  been  comprehended;    hence  the  moat  cbimericil 
opinions  have  been  imputed  to  founders  of  sects.    We 
may  instance  that  of  the  .^fifinomtoJis,  whose  remaikabla 
denomination  explains  their  doctrine,  expressing  tkai  they 
were  *  against  law  !*    Their  founder  was  John  Agricola,  a 
follower  of  Luther,  who,  while  he  lived,  had  kept  Agrico* 
la's  follies  from  exploding,  which  they  did  when  be  sb- 
serted  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sin,  our  sairatioa 
depending  on  faith,  and  not  on  worics ;  and  when  he  de* 
claimed  against  the  Law  of  God.     To  what  lengths  mdm 
of  his  sect  pushed  this  verbal  doctrine  is  known ;  but  iJm 
real  notions  of  this  Agricola  probably  never  will  be !    Biyle 
considered  him  as  a  hamilets  dreamer  in  thcdowy,  who  bad 
confused  his  head  by  Paul's  controversies  with  die  Jewt; 
but  Mosheim,  who  bestows  on  this  eariy  reformer  the  epi' 
thets  of  vntlosus  and  venipeUiMj  windy  and  crafty!  or,  u 
his  translator  has  it,  charges  him  with  *  vanity,  prenunp- 
tion,  and  artifice,'  tells  us  by  the  term  *law,*  Agncolaflofy 
meant  the  ten  commandments  of  Moses,  whidi  ha  coa- 
sidered  were  abrogated  by  the  Gospel,  bong  designed  for 
the  Jews  and  not  for  the  Christians.    Agncola  then,  by 
the  words  the  *  Law  of  God,'  and  *■  that  there  wu  no  socfa 
thing  as  sin,'  must  have  said  one  thing  and  meant  anoihcrl 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  moft  of  the  di- 
vines of  the  sixteenth  century ;  for  even  Mosheim  eas»> 
plains  of  *  their  want  of  precision  and  oonsistencj  in  ei* 
pressing  their  eenttmenttt  nence  their  real  sentiments  bars 
been  misunderstood.'    There  evidently  prevailed  i  freat 
*  confusion  of  words*  among  them !    The  grace  t^fbade^ 
and  the  graea  ^ffieaee  of  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits, 
show  the  shifts  and  stratagems  by  which  nocsenM  rosy  be 
dignified.    ■  Whether  all  men  received  from  God  anfium 
grace  for  their  conversion !'  was  an  inquiry  some  unb«|H»7 
metaphysical  theologisl  set  afloat :  the  Jesuits  aocording 
to  their  worldly  system  of  mahing  men's  consciences  f»r, 
affirmed  it ;  but  the  Jansenists  insisted,  that  this  $nfiae^ 
grace  would  never  be  ^ffleodmu^  unless  accompanird  bjr 
epedal  grace,     *  Then  the  «if^cien<  gmee,  which  if  ikjI 
e/^cadoutf  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  worse,  tberaj. 
triumphantly  cried  the  Jesuits,  exulting  over  thiar  idver^ 
saries.    This  *  confusion  of  words'  thickened,  til  the  Je- 
suits introduced  in  this  logomach^r  with  the  Jaoseoisu^ 
pal  bulls,  royal  edicts,  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons!   The 
Jansenists,  m  despair,  appealed  to  miracles  aid  V^^'f^ 
which  they  got  up  for  ptibTic  representation;  wrt,tbow 
all,  to  their  Pascal,  whose  immortal  satire  the  Jesdti  re- 
ally felt  was  at  onoe  <  sufficient  and  eflicacious,' dHNifh 
the  dragoons,  in  settling  a  *  confusion  of  words,'  ^^ 
boast  of  inferior  success  to  Pascal's.    Former  ages  Mr 
indeed,  witnessed  even  a  more  melancholy  bgomBchr^ 
the  flomoottJidii  and  the  Homoiomaiom!    AnevMit  whiea 
B<uleau  has  immortslized  by  some  fine  verses, ^^m^*" 
his  famous  satire  on  VEqwveque^  for  reasons  bw*  k**" 
to  the  Sorbonne,  were  strack  out  of  the  text. 


D*une  sytlabe  Impie  on  saint  mot  angmei 
Remplktous  les  esplrks'd*algreures,  si  n 
Tu  fis  dans  une  guerre  et  si  trisie  et  si  kmfue 
Peiir  lant  de  Chretiens,  Manjrs  d'one  dipihonn> 

Whether  the  Son  was  similar  to  the  sobstaaoe  o^^ 
Father,  or  of  the  same  substance,  depended  on  theflg' 
ihongst,  whinb  was  alternately  rejected  and  t««i»M 
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««raf  OM  uudier  topieon.'  The  mat  oontroTeray  be- 
tween Abel«rd  uid  Saiot  Bernard,  when  the  saiDi  accused 
Ibe  adKJasuc  oT  maintaiBing  heretical  notions  of  the  Trini- 
t?>  k»K  afiiated  Ibe  world— yet,  now  that  these  oonfusers 
«f  words  can  no  longer  inflame  our  passions,  we  wonder 
now  cbeae  pnrtiea  could  theowelves  differ  abdut  words  to 
which  we  oan  attach  no  meaninff  whatever.  There  have 
Wctt  lisw  eooBcilSy  or  ajnods,  where  the  omisdon  or  addi* 
VMS  cCa  wonl  or  a  phrase  might  not  have  terminated  an 
"**-«"nahlc  lofomachy  J  at  the  council  of  Basle,  for  the 
aaea  oT  the  disputants,  John  de  Secubia  drew  up  a 

eofaadBejined  lAordt,  chiefly  to  determine  the  signi- 

flcaijon  of  the  partidea  /nm,  6^,  bmt,  and  enept,  which  it 
secma  w«re  perpelnanr  occasioning  fresh  disputes  among 
die  Humitas  and  the  Bohemians.    Had  Jerome  of  Prague 
known,  like    ow  Shakspeare,   the  virtae  of  an  ir,  or 
agreed  with  Hohbes,  that  he  should  not  have  hem  so  posi- 
nve  in  the  use  of  the  verb  la-^e  might  have  been  spared 
fiom  the  flamea.    The  philoeopher  of  Malmsbory  has  de- 
dared,  that « Perhaps  JudgnutU  was  nothing  else  but  the 
amotion  or  joinms  of  ta»  names  0/ Mings,  ormed^,  by 
me  wrb  M.     In  modem  tiroes  the  popes  have  more  skif- 
Ih^ freed  the  church  from  this  *  confusion  of  words.*    His 
hotesn,  on  one  occasion,  standing  in  equal  terror  of  the 
co«i  of  France,  who   protected  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the 
eowrtof  Spain,  who  nminfained  the  cause  of  the  Domini- 
cans,  contrived  a  phrase,  where  a  crmma  or  a  full  stop 
placed  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  p<irported  that  his  holu 
ness  tolerated  the  opinions  which  he  condemned;   and 
when  the  rival  parties  despatched  deputations  to  the  court 
^Rtmetof^e^  for  the  period,  or  advocate  the  comma; 
his  facjiness,  in  this  « confusion  of  words,'  flimc  an  unpunc- 
turned  copy  to  the  parties ;  nor  was  it  bis  fault,  but  that  of 
the  t^icnt  of  party,  if  the  rage  of  the  one  could  not  subside 
■>t«>  A  coronia,  nnr  thai  of  the  other  close  by  a  full  period ! 

^  JOTisprudence  much  confusion  has  occurred  in  the 
■MS  of  the  terra  BigkU;  yet  the  sodal  union  and  human 
happinees  are  involved  in  the  precision  of  the  expression. 
When  Montesqmeu  laid  down  as  the  active  principle  of  a 
repabtie  cwfus,  it  seemed  to  infer  that  a  republic  was  the 
bert  of  governments.  In  the  defence  of  this  great  work 
he  wan  obliged  to  deflne  the  term,  and  it  seems  that  by  w- 
tae.  he  only  meant  fofitieo/  tmfue,  the  love  of  the  country. 

In  pobtics,  what  evils  have  resulted  from  absfnct  terms 
10  which  no  ideas  are  aflked !  Such  as  « The  Equality  of 
Mai»— d»e  Sovereignty  or  the  Majesty  of  the  People— 
Lov*!^— R«fonn— even  Liberty  herself!— Public  opmion 
— Piibfic  interest'— and  other  abstract  notions,  which  have 
excited  the  hatred  or  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar.  Abstract 
ideas,  as  asMdis,  have  been  used  as  watchwords ;  the  com- 
baiants  wall  be  usuafly  found  willing  to  flgfat  for  words  to 
which,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  have  attached  any  settled 
siTnifieation.  This  is  admirablv  touched  on  by  Locke,  in 
his  chairter  of  •  Abuse  of  Words.'  « Wisdom,  Glory, 
Grace,  &c.,  are  words  frequent  enough  in  every  maii's 
month ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  those  who  use  them  should 
be  asked  what  they  mean  by  them,  they  wouM  be  at  a 
stand,  and  know  not  what  to  answer— a  plain  proof  that 
thoogb  ihey  have  learned  iJnse  senndk,  and  have  them 
ready  at  their  tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no  determined 
•dras  laid  up  m  their  minds  which  are  to  be  expressed  to 

When  the  American  exclaimed  that  he  was  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Hoiwe  'of  Commons,  because  be  was  not 
an  elector,  he  was  told  that  a  Jtvr  small  part  of  the  people 
of  England  were  electors.  As  they  could  not  call  this  an 
adnai  rvprvsenfa^fon,  ihev  mvented  a  new  name  for  it,  and 
called  it  a  virtiui  one.  It  hnposed  on  the  Enfflish  nation, 
who  conM  not  obiect  that  others  shooM  be  taxed  rather 
tl^n  themselves;  but  with  the  Americans  it  was  a  sophism  * 
And  this  xirtiud  representation  mstead  of  an  aetmal  one, 
terminated  m  our  separation ;  « which,'  says  Mr  Flood, 
•at  the  timo  appeared  tn  have  swept  away  most  of  our 
glorv  and  oor  territory ;  forty  thousand  lives,  and  one  hun- 
dred mallioM  of  treasure  !* 

That  latal  expression  which  Rnnssean  had  introdu43ed, 
L'Efsfil^  des  horomea,  which  finally  mvolved  the  happi- 
aess  of  s  whole  people;  had  he  lived,  he  had  probably 
Shawn  how  ill  his  country  had  understood.  He  rouM  only 
kare  rsArred  m  bi«  mind  to  political  eqoalitv,  but  not  an 
•qaiHiy  of  ponseasions,  of  property,  of  authority,  destmc- 
im  tS  sodal  order  and  of  moral  duties,  which  must  exist 
iBosf  every  peop»f.  'lAerty/  'Equality,'  and  •Be- 
(brm,'iBnocciit  words!  sadly  ferment  the  braiM of  those 


who  cannot  aflix  any  definite  notions  to  them ;  ihey  ai« 
hke  those  chimerical  fictions  in  law,  which  dedare  <the 
sovereign  immortal;  proclaim  his  ubiquity  in  various 
places  ;^  and  irritate  the  feelings  of  the  populace,  by  as- 
suming that  •  the  king  can  never  do  wrong !»  In  the  time 
of  James  IL,  •  it  is  curious,'  says  Lord  Russet,  «to  read 
the  conference  between  the  Houses  on  the  meanine  of 
the  words  "  deserted"  and  ••  abdicated,"  and  the  debates 
in  the  Lords,  whether  or  no  there  is  an  original  contract 
between  king  and  people.' 

The  people  wouki  necessarily  dedde  that  <  kings  d». 
nved  their  power  from  them ;  but  kings  were  once  main- 
tained by  a  'right  divine,'— a  'cocf»f!on  of  woids,'  de- 
rived from  two  opposite  theories !  and  both  only  relatively 
tme.  When  we  listen  so  frequently  to  such  abstract 
terms  as  « the  majesty  of  the  people'— the  sovereiirnty  of 
the  people'— whence  the  inference  that  'all  power  is  de- 
rived from  the  people,'  we  can  form  no  definite  notions : 
It  IS  « a  confusion  of  words,'  contradicting  all  the  political 
expenence  which  our  studies  or  our  observaUons  furnish : 
for  sovereignty  is  established  to  rule,  to  conduct,  ond  to 
settle  the  vacillations  and  quick  passions  of  the  multitude. 
Public  opinion  expresses  too  often  the  ideas  of  one  party 
in  place,  and  public  interest  those  of  another  party  out  * 
Political  axioms,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  the 
notions  attached  to  them  unsettled,  are  implied  to  the  most 
opposite  ends !  *  In  the  thne  of  the  Fiench  Directfjry  ' 
observes  an  Italian  philosopher  of  profound  views,  in  the 
revolution  of  Naples,  the  democratic  faction  pronounced 
*i.  '  *I  »^  •^^  °^*  tyrannical  government  is  in  its  origin 
Illegal ;  a  proposition  which  at  first  sight  seems  self-evi- 
dent, but  which  went  to  render  all  existing  laws  impracti- 
cable. The  doctrine  of  the  illegality  of  the  acts  of  a  ty- 
rant was  proclaimed  by  Brutus  and  Cicero,  in  the  name 
of  the  Senate,  against  the  populace,  who  had  favoured 
Cesar's  perpetual  dictatorship;  and  the  populace  of 
ParaavaUed  themselves  of  it,  against  the  iJational  As- 
sembly.' 

This  'confusion  of  words,'  in  time-serving  politics,  has 
too  often  confounded  right  and  wrong ;  and  artful  men, 
dnveii  into  a  corner,  and  intent  only  on  its  possession, 
have  found  no  difiiculty  in  solving  doubts,  and  reconciling 
contradictions.  Our  own  history,  in  revolutionary  times, 
abounds  with  daiuerous  examples  from  all  parties ;  of  spe- 
cious hyootheses  for  compliance  with  the  government  of  the 
day,  or  the  passions  of  parliament.  Htf^o  is  an  instance 
m  which  the  subtile  confuser  of  words,  pretended  to  sub- 
swute  two  consdences,  by  utterly  depriving  a  msn  of  any  1 
When  the  unhappy  Charles  the  First  pleaded,  that  to  pass 
the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Eari  of  Strafford  was 
against  his  conscience,  that  remarkable  character  of « bold- 
"/••uu*1?  '""PlSy»"  Clarendon  characterizes  Williams, 
Archbishop  of  Yoric,  on  this  argument  of  conscience  (a  sim- 
ple word  enough,)  demonstrated  « that  there  were  two  aorta 
^oosnoisnce,  public  and  private ';  that  his  public  conscience 
as  a  kii^  might  dispense  with  bis  private  conscience  as  a 
man  .  Such  was  the  ignominious  argument  which  decided 
the  fate  of  that  great  vicUm  of  state  I  It  was  an  impudent 
confusion  of  words/  when  Prynne  (in  order  to  quiet  the 
consciences  of  those  who  were  uneasy  at  warring  with 
the  kmg)  observed,  that  the  sutute  of  25th  Edward  III, 
"^  "  I  V™?"'"  number—*  If  a  man  shall  levy  war 
against  the  kmg,^  and,  therefore,  coukl  not  be  extended  to 
'^r^V'*.  ,''f.'*'"*"y  ■»<*  public  prrFons.  Later, 
we  find  Sherlock  blest  with  the  spirit  of  Williams,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  whom  we  hsve  just  left.  When 
some  did  not  know  how  to  charge  and  discharge  them- 
!f*''Su^i^*.?*'**"  ^  J*"»«"  »^«  Second  and  to  William 
the  Third,  this  confounder  of  words  discovered  that  there 
were  two  rights,  as  the  other  had  that  there  were  two  con- 
sciences;  one  was  a  providential  right,  and  the  other  a 
legal  right ;  one  person  might  very  rig htroudy  daim  and 
■•  »„Mi?"5'  V^  another  as  ngliteously  hold  and  keep 
It;  but  that  whoever  got  the  better  had  the  providential 
right  bv possession;  and  smce  aU  authority  6omes  front 
God,  the  people  were  obliged  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  him  as  a  king  of  God's  making ;  so  that  he  who  h«d  the 
providential  nght  necessarily  had  the  legal  one !  a  very 
simple  diacosery,  which  must,  however,  have  cost  him 
**?  P^'!?i  ^^  *"  confounder  of  words  was  himself 
confounded  by  twdve  answers  by  nonjurors! 
J  J  Zl!^  politidan  of  tSw.  sUmn  »•  cenily  was  suspen. 
ded  ^om  bis  lectureship,  fi>r  asserting  that  the  nosseasioB 
of  the  SOU  wsa  n  ri^ht;  by  which  prindple,  any  king 
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reigniii|r  over  a  country ,  whether  by  treachery,  crime,  and 
avurpaiion,  was  a  legitimate  sovereign.  For  this  conve- 
nient principle  the  lecturer  was  tfTml,  and  declared  not 
guilty— by  persons  who  have  lately  fowid  their  advantage 
Uk  a  confusion  or  words.    In  treaties  between  nations,  a 

*  conrusion  of  words'  has  been  more  particularly  studied ; 
and  that  negotiator  has  conceived  himself  most  dexterous 
who,  by  this  abuse  of  words,  ha#  retained  an  arriere- 
pensee  which  may  fasten  or  loosen  the  ambiguous  expres- 
sion he  had  so  cautiously  and  so  finely  inlaid  m  his  mosaic 
of  treachery.  A  scene  of  this  nature  I  draw  ouUof  *Mes- 
nager's  Negotiation  with  the  Court  of  England.'  When 
tliat  secret  agent  of  Louis  XIV  was  negotiating  a  peace, 
an  insuperabTe  difficulty  arose  respecting  the  acEnowledg- 
ment  ot  the  Hanoverian  succession.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  on  this  delicate  point,  to  quiet  th^  anxiety  of  the 
English  public,  and  our  allies ;  but  though  the  French 
king  was  willing  to  recocnixe  Anne's  title  to  the  throne, 
yet  the  settlement  in  the  Douse  <tf  Hanover  was  incompat 
ible  with  French  interests  and  French  honour. 

Mesnaser  told  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  *  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter, would  consent  to  any  such  article,  ioofdng  the  other 
way,  as  might  diatngagt  him  from  the  obtigaUm  <(f  Ihal 
mgreanent,  as  the  occasion  should  present.'  This  ambigu- 
ous Unguage  was  probably  understood  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke :  at  the  next  conference  his  Lordship  inforroed  the 
secret  ag<nt,  *  that  the  queen  could  not  aamii  of  any  e»- 
planulittntt  tohatever  her  mUntiem might  be;  that  thesiio- 
eeMMion  was  seUled  by  act  of  parliament ;  that  as  to  the 
private  sentiments  of  the  queen,  or  of  any  about  her,  he 
could  say  nothing.'  All  this  was  said  with  such  an  air,  as 
to  let  me  underbUnd  that  he  gave  a  stercf  anent  to  what  I 
had  propoKed,  ^ ;  but  he  desired  me  to  drop  the  dis- 
course.' Thus  two  great  negotiators,  both'equally  urgent 
to  conrlu'lo  the  treaty,  foundan  insuperable  obstacle  oc- 
cur, whi'.  -f  neither  could  control.  Two  honest  men  would 
havd  parted ;  but  the  skilful  confoander  of  words,'  the 
French  diplomatist,  hit  on  an  expedient ;  he  wrote  the 
words  wliich  afterwards  appeared  in  the  preliminaries, 

*  that  Louis  XIV  will  acknowledge  the  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  tliat  quality,  as  also  the  siiceessum  of  the  erawn  a&- 
coTfUng  tethe  present  settlement.'  *  The  English  aseni,' 
ad<iMthe  Frenchman,  would  have  had  me  add-nm  thehouee 
of  Hanover ,  but  this  I  entreated  him  not  to  desire  of  me.' 
The  terra  present  settlement,  then  was  that  article  which 
was  looking  the  other  way,  to  disengage  his  master  from 
the  obligation  of  that  agreement  as  occasion  should  present ! 
that  is,  that  Louis  XIV  chose  to  understand  by  the  pre- 
sent settlement,  the  old  one  by  which  th^  British  crown 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  Pretender!  Anne  and  the  Eng- 
hsh  nation  were  to  understand  it  in  their  own  sense— as 
the  new  one,  which  transferred  it  to  the  house  of  Hanover ! 

When  politicians  cannot  rely  upon  each  other's  inters 

K rotation  oX  one  of  the  eommoneU  iLcrdi  in  our  language, 
ow  can  they  possibly  act  together?  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  has  proveo  this  observation,  by  the  remarka^ 
ble  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr  Pitt,  who, 
with  the  view  to  unite  parties,  were  to  hold  a  conference 
on /air  and  equal  tervM,  His  grace  did  not  object  to  the 
word  fair,  but  the  word  equal  was  more  specific  and  limi- 
ted ;  and,  for  a  necessary  preliminarv,  he  requested  Mr 
Pitt  to  inform  him  what  he  uiiderotood  by  the  word  equal  7 
Whether  Pitt  was  puxzled  hy  the  question,  or  would 
not  deliver  up  an  arricrMenste,  he  put  off*  the  explana- 
tion to  the  conference.  But  the  Duke  woukl  not  meet 
Mr  Pitt  till  the  ward  was  explained ;  and  that  important 
negotiation  was  broken  off,  by  not  explaining  a  simple 
word  which  appeared  to  require  none ! 

There  is  nothing  more  fatal  in  language  than  to  wander 
from  the  popular  acceptation  of  words ;  and  ^et  this  popu- 
lar sense  cannot  always  accord  with  precision  of  ideas, 
for  it  is  itself  subject  to  great  changes. 

Another  source,  therefore,  of  tne  abuse  of  words,  it 
that  mutabilitv  to  which,  in  tlie  course  of  time,  the  verbal 
edifice,  as  well  as  moce  substantial  ones,  is  doomed.  A 
familiar  instance  presents  itself  in  the  titles  of  ^mnlM- 
fvsifs,  and  S9pAts(,originaUy  honourable  diatinotMns.  The 
abuses  of  dominion  made  the  appropriated  title  of  kings ; 
3dious  ;  the  title  of  a  magistrale,  who  bad  the  care  of  the 
public  granaries  of  com,  at  length  was  apphed  to  a 
wretched  flatteri^r  for  a  dinner ;  and  abeord  philosophers  oo- 
saaioned  a  mere  dMominatior.  to  become  a  by-4iame.  To 
emulov  such  terms  in  their  primitive  sense  would  now 
» ai:  ideas  t  yet  there  is  an  afleciataon  of  erudition 


which  has  frequently  revived  terns  mnctioasd  by  uiiipr 
ty.  Bishop  Watson  entitled  his  viodicalioa  of  the  BMi 
*  an  Apology :'  this  word,  in  its  prinutive  sense,  bid  hsf 
been  lost  for  the  multitude,  whom  be  ptrtioMbriy  sddrai- 
ed  in  this  work,  and  who  eouid  only  undefsttsd  it  iaihi 
sense  they  are  accustomed  to.  UnqnesusosUf,  nay 
of  its  readers  have  imagined  thai  the  tehop  wai  ofang 
an  excuse  fi>r  a  belief  m  the  Bible,  msiead  ef  i  mdiei* 
tion  of  its  truth.  The  word  impertinent  ky  tbeiKMl 
jurisconsults,  or  lawKXHmseUors,  who  gave  their  cpa« 
on  cases,  was  used  merely  in  oppoeitkin  to  pcitiMi  n^ 
tio  pertinens  is  a  pertinent  reason,  that  is,  a  r 
taining  to^the  cause  in  question ;  aisd  a  ratio  ii 
an  impertment  reason,  »  an  argument  not  ^' 
the  subject.*  Impertinent  then  originaly  i 
absurdity,  nor  rude  intrusion,  as  it  does  in  our  presM  p» 
pular  sense.  The  learned  ArnauM  having  cksrademd 
a  reply  of  one  of  his  odstrsariee  by  the  epithet  iapeni* 
neot,  when  blamed  for  the  freedom  of  his  Wtii|c,  » 
plained  his  meaning  by  giving  this  hisloiy  of  the  m^ 
which  applies  to  our  own  language.  Thus  also  Mb  0, 
the  word  mdi^eni  has  entvely  changed :  in  hir-^- 
whose  work  was  md|^crenl^  written,  wosU  ft 
have  claimed  our  attention,  in  the  liturgy  it  ii 
that  *  magistrates  may  indiferemtlff  1  '  ' 
d^erentty  originally  meant  mipartel, 
tN^onl,  in  its  primitive  significaiioo,  only  signified  M  d^ 
gross  from  the  subject.  The  Decretals,  er  those  letim 
from  the  popes  deciding  on  points  of  ccclesiBstical  d»» 
pline,  were  at  length  incorporated  with  the  canes  h«, 
and  werv  called  oairavagant  by  woHdering  ss<  of  ibe  bo^ 
of  the  canon  law,  being  confusedly  dispsrsed  tfaro^i 
that  colleciion. 

When  Luther  had  the  Decretals  rniUidv  bonlatW* 
temburgh,  the  insult  was  designed  for  the  pofie,  iidM 
than  as  a  condemnation  of  the  canon  law  itsetf.  Se^pM 
in  the  present  case,  two  pereoos  of  opposite  opisiott.  1^ 
catholic,  who  had  said  that  the  decretals  were  eitiafifi^ 
might  not  have  intended  to  depreciate  them,  er  Bftke  ib; 
concession  to  the  Lutheran.  What  coofitsMSi  of  v«« 
has  the  common  sense  of  the  Scotch  metaphysiciaai  » 
troduced  into  philosophy  !  There  are  no  e^Mdi,  prrbi}« 
in  the  langnage,  which  may  be  so  difiereatly  ioierprKed 
and  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  has  collected,  is  a  anm 
note,in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Philosophy  of  tbc  Hmu 
Mind,'  a  singular  variety  of  its  opposite  1' 
The  Latin  phrase,  *sensus  communis,' may,  a 
passages  of  Cicero,  be  translated  by  our  phraie  <  0 
sense ;'  but,  on  other  occasions,  it  means  somctbai » 
ferent ;  the  *  sensus  communis  of  the  schoolaKu  i»^ 
another  thing,  and  is  synonymops  with  ooneepiioe,  im 
referred  to  the  seat  of  intellect ;  with  Sir  John  I^!"^ 
his  curious  metapbrsical  ^oeci,  *  common  sense  is  m 
as  imagination.  It  cre%ted  a  ogntreveny  widi  Beeo* 
and  Reid ;  and  Reid,  who  introduced  this  vague  snby; 
ous  phrase  ii)  philoMpbical  language,  often  ■■^c'*!*^ 
the  term  in  its  ordLia:y  acceptation.  This  cbaage  d  ibt 
meaning  of  the  words,  which  is  constandy  reognagn 
meUphysical  disputes,  has  made  that  cnrioas  hot  obecert 
science  liable  to  this  objection  of  Hobbes, 
underi 


words  making  nothing  t 

Gontrovercirj  have  been  keenly  agitated  about  lKpf» 
ciplea  of  morals,  which  resolve  entirely  iaioMpW  <b^|^*i 
or  at  most  i^to  questions  of  arrangesMnt  and  tAuwan 
tion  of  little  comparative  moment  to  ihepointeat  is 
This  observauon  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart's  ai^bei 
trated  by  the  fate  of  the  numerous  inventois  of  nsft. 
of  thinking  or  morals,  who  have  only  employed  wr;  a- 
ferent  and  even  opposite  terms  in  appearaneo,  M>^^ 


the  same  thing.  Some,  by  their  mode  of  phileeephM 
have  strangely  unsettled  the  words  a^f'ieknM  and  ^ 
loM ;  and  Uieur  misconcentions  have  sadly  aided  ibevi^ 
taries  of  these  systems  of  morals ;  as  othen  aha,  by  atf 
vague  terms  as  *  utility,  fitnoas,'  lie. 

*  It  Is  Bdll  a  Chanooiy  woid.  An  aaswsr  la  ChsMMT.  *^ 
Is  reftrred  for  Impsitlneneo,  reported  hnpsfdnwi  "<  jf  * 
pertinence  ordered  10  be  sinick  out,  asesatag  oaqr »■ 
immaterial  or  supcrilttoos  tsndfaig  »  uansceMaiy  aw 
I  am  Indebted  lor  thia  explanation  10  my  ineaa,  MC  jun" 
vale ;  and  to  another  learned  friend,  fonnerly  h  tb*  jS 
wha  deecribes  hs  meaning  as  •  an  exoeee  of  www  «r  mim 
in  the  pleadings,*  and  who  baa recaivod  many •■^•»»lr 
for  *  expunging  Impertinence,*  leaving,  howevw,  be  wj^ 
ledges,  asufficiem  quantity  10  make  uis  biw|«n  imims  n 
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When  EpieonM  weited  that  the  toirereign  good  omh 
Mtod  in  pimnn,  opposng  the  unfaebng  VMient^  of  the 
Hoin  by  the  nftiieas  of  pleanmUe  emotiooe,  hie  pria- 
dpiewwsoen  dkrecarded ;  while  hie  ward^  perhaps  chosen 
it  tin  nttk  of  paralcx,  was  wanaiy  a<k^ed  bj  tne  sensv- 
iliit.  SpieoniB,  of  whom  Seneca  has  drawn  so  beaotiful 
ad«BKitic  seeae,  m  whose  nrden  a  loaf,  a  Cytheridean 
dwess,  tad  adraaaht  whkh  did  not  nflame  thirsi,*  was  the 
vk  bsjiqiiet,  wooki  have  started  indigoaatly  at 

*Ths  Aoesthoff  hi  l^pfeunis*  sij  !> 
SiKfa  are  the  &ets  which  Ulusirate  that  priadole  in  '  the 
•base  of  wwds,'  which  Locke  caHs  *  an  affected  obscurity 
•niiag  fraa  applying  oM  words  to  new,  or  UBfdsaa]  signn 


It  wai  the  saaae  '  confosion  of  words'  which  gare  rise 
*o  the  boMMif  sect  of  the  Saddiicees.  The  master  of  its 
kk-^n  Sidoc,  m  his  moral  pority  was  desifous  of  a  dis- 
imer.^tsd  worship  of  the  Deity ;  he  woidd  not  have  aiea 
lie  ila«^  obedient  from  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear 
oT  psnidMLtnt.  Sadoe  drew  a  qoite  contrary  inierenee 
fioD  the  iatection  of  his  master,  concloding  that  there  were 
neiiber  rewards  nor  ponisbments  in  a  fature  state.  The 
rash  if  a  paraQd  to  the  fate  of  Epicunis.  The  mo- 
niiiy  of  the  master  of  Sadoe  was  of  the  most  pore  and 
cienued  kmd,  but  m  the  *  cooAision  of  words,'  the  liber- 
tstti  adopted  them  for  theb  own  purposes  and  having 
OBce  amuned  that  neither  rewards  nor  ptmishmmts  ei- 
iited  is  the  after^tate,  ther  proceeded  to  the  errooeous 
coDseqoeDce  that  man  perished  with  his  own  dust ! 

The  pbinest  words  by  accidental  associations,  may  sof- 
int  the  most  eirooeoos  conceptions,  and  have  been  prc^ 
ODetJTe  of  the  greatest  errors.  In  the  famous  Bangorian 
coQtroTenv,  one  of  the  writers  excites  a  smile  by  a  com- 
p>«Mit,  aramg  from  his  riews  of  the  signification  of  a  piam 
word,  whoie  meaning^  thmks  had  been  changed  by  the 
CQBieoding  parties.  He  says,  *  the  word  eowrfry,  hke  a 
mat  many  others,  such  as  ehmrch  and  kingdom,  is,  by  the 
Biihop  ot  Bangors  leate,  bocome  to  signify  aeotfsetiM 
•/  ideu  very  different  from  its  origmai  meamng ;  with 
Mae  it  hnplies  partM,  with  others  privaU  optfuon,  and 
with  moet  wttnti^  and,  perhaps,  in  time,  may  signify  some 
flCfcer  eomtfry.  When  tois  good  innocent  word  has  been 
toned  backwards  and  forwards  a  little  longer^  some  new 
refiomer  of  language  may  arise  to  reduce  it  to  itsprinutire 
UfnificaiioD— Mc  rttd  mUreal  of  Cheat  Briiam  ?  The 
■pufunut  of  this  controversialist  probably  retorted  oo 
irni  his  own  term  of  the  rttd  tnlereif,  which  might  be  a 
^  opposite  cae,  according  to  their  notions !  It  mm  been 
Mid,  wuh  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  it  was  by  a  mere 
coafiaion  of  words  that  Burke  was  enabled  to  akrm  the 
rot  Whig  &milies,  by  showmg  them  their  late  in  that 
of  the  French  ae6£case;  they  were  misl«!d  by  the  aJsnEifiidf 
tfntmt$.  The  French  noMcsss  had  as  little  resem- 
Maoce  with  our  nobility,  as  they  have  to  the  Mandarins  of 
China.  However  it  anay  be  in  this  case,  ceruin  it  is,  that 
(be  fame  terns  misapplied,  have  often  raised  those  delu- 
■ive  notiou  termed  fidse  analogies.  It  was  long  imapned 
B  this  cooury,  that  the  jMr&amsnCi  of  France  were  some* 
^takin  to  our  own;  but  these  assemblies  were  very 
difrrently  constituted,  consisting  only  of  lawyers  in  courts 
o(  law.  A  misnomer  confuses  all  argument.  There  is  a 
JJMk  which  consists  m  bestowing  good  naoaes  on  bad 
{"ff.  Vices,  thus  veiled,  are  iatrodniced  to  us  as  virtues, 
*eewding  to  an  old  poet, 

Aa  dnmkennesB,  good-lbllowBhip  we  call !' 

Sim  Thomas  Wiat. 
(Vdw  revcrae,  when  loyalty  may  be  ridiculed  as 

'  The  right  dhrhie  of  kfaigs— to  govern  wrong  t* 
T^  oKMt  ioBoeent  recreations,  such  as  the  drama,  dai^ 
oaf,  dress,  have  been  anathematised  by  puritans,  while 
[l>>nsopbera  have  written  elaborate  treatises  m  their  de- 
feaee-lthe  eaigma  is  solved,  when  we  discover  that  these 
vords  aoggeMed  a  set  of  opposite  notions  to  each. 

Bat  the  ii«»-««iw.  ^id  the  realists,  and  the  doetorsa 
"■^tianmi,  resolntissiaii,  refulf  entes,  profundi,  and  ea. 
laiict,  bare  loft  this  heir-kiom  of  logomachy  to  a  race  as 
*<>bi)l«uidimftagable!  An  eatraordmary  scene  has  re- 
^■<br  been  perftrmed  by  a  new  eompaiiy  of  adors,  in  the 
■«icn comedy  of  Pofitwal  Economy;  and  the  whole  di- 
•wfPM  baa  heoa  carried  on  in  an  inimitable  *  confusion  of 
Willi  I*  This ^'  '—"' —  ii 


use  a  term,  as  a  term,  but  for  aa  explanation,  and  which 
employed  by  them  all,  signifies  opposite  things,  but  never 
the  plmnestl  Is  it  not,  therefore,  suange,  that  they  can- 
not yet  tell  us  what  are  richest  what  is  rent?  what  ii 
value  7  Monsieur  Say,  the  moot  sparkling  of  them  all, 
assures  us  that  the  Enriish  writers  are  obaeure^  by  their 
confounding,  like  SmiUi,  the  denomination  of  labour. 
The  vivacious  Gaul  cries  out  to  the  grave  Briton,  Mr 
Malthus,  *  If  I  consent  to  empkiy  vour  word  labour,  yon 
must  understand  me,'  so  ana  so !    Mr  Malthus  savs, 

*  Commodities  are  not  exchanged  for  commodities  only  ; 
they  are  also  exchanged  for  labour ;  and  when  the  hypo- 
chondriac Engbshman  with  dismay,  foresees  *  the  glut  of 
markets,'  and  concludes  that  we  may  produce  more  than 
we  can  consume,  the  paradoxical  Monsieur  Say  discovers, 
that  *  commodities'  is  a  wnmg  word,  for  it  givss  a  wrong 
idea ;  it  should  be  productions !'  for  his  axiom  is,  that 

*  productions  can  only  be  purchased  with  productions.' 
Money,  it  seems,  according  to  dictionary  ideas,  has  no 
existence  m  his  vocabulary ;  for  Monsieur  Say  has  formed 
a  sort  of  Berkleian  conception  of  wealth,  being  immaterial, 
while  we  confine  our  views  to  its  materiality.  Hence  eiH 
sues  from  this  *  confusion  of  words,'  this  most  brilliant 
paradox ;  that  *a  sluued  market  is  not  a  proof  that  wt 
produce  too  rnwcA,  but  that  we  produce  loe  HttU  /  for  in 
that  case  there  is  not  enough  piwluoed  to  exchange  with 
what  is  produced  I'  As  Frenchmen  excel  m  pofiteness 
and  impudence,  Monsieur  Sav  adds,  *  I  revere  Adam 
Smith :  he  is  mv  master;  but  this  first  of  political  econc^ 
mists  aid  not  understand  all  the  phenontena  of  production 
and  coaisumption  f  this  I  leave  to  the  ablest  judae,  Mr 
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Ricardo,  to  decide  m  a  commentary  on  Adam  Smitii,  if  ha 
will  devote  his  patriotism  and  his  genius  to  so  excellent  a 
labour.*  We,  who  remain  uninitiated  in  this  mystery  of 
explaining  the  operations  of  trade  bv  metaphysical  ideas, 
and  raising  up  tneories  lo  conduct  those  wno  never  theo- 
rise, can  only  start  at  the  *  confusion  of  words,'  and  leava 
this  blessed  inheritance  to  our  sons,  if  erer  the  science 
survives  the  logomachy. 

Caramuel,  a  famous  Spanish  bishop,  was  a  grand  archi- 
tect of  words.  Ingenious  in  theory,  his  errors  were  coo- 
fined  to  his  practice :  he  said  a  great  deal  and  meant  no- 
thing ;  and  by  an  exact  dimension  of  his  intellect,  taken  at 
the  time,  it  appeared  that  *  he  had  genius  in  the  eighth  de- 
gree, eloquence  in  the  fifth,  but  judgment  only  in  the  se- 
cond r  This  great  man  would  not  read  the  ancients ;  for 
be  had  a  notion  that  the  modems  must  have  acquired  all 
they  possessed,  with  a  good  deal  of  their  own  *  into  the 
bargain.'  Two  hundred  atid  sixty-two  works,  differing  in 
breadth  and  length,  besides  his  manuscripts,  attest,  that  if 
the  worM  would  read  his  writings,they  could  need  no  other « 
for  which  purpose  his  last  work  always  referred  to  tha 
preceding  ones,  and  could  never  be  comprehended  till  his 
readers  possessed  those  which  were  to  follow.  As  be  had 
the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  metaphysicians  abound  in 
obscure  and  equivocal  terms,  to  avoid  this  *  confusion  ol 
words,'  he  invented  a  jargon  of  bis  own;  and  to  make 
'confusion  worse  confounded,'  projected  grammars  and 
vocabularies  by  which  we  were  to  leam  it ;  but  it  is  wp» 
posed  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  understood  hims«  *• 
He  put  every  author  in  despair  by  the  works  which  be  ai^ 
nounoed.  This  famous  architect  of  words,  however,  built 
more  kbjrrinths  than  he  couU  always  get  out  of,  notwith- 
standing his  <  eabalutieol  grammar,'  and  his  *  emdaciem 
grammar.'!  Yet  this  great  Garanrael,  the  critics  havo 
agreed,  was  nothing  but  a  puffy  giant,  vrith  legs  too  weak 
for  his  bulk,  and  only  to  be  aceounteo  as  a  Hero  amidst  n 
*  coofiisioa  of  words.' 

Let  US  dread  the  fate  of  Caramuel!  and  befoae  we  enter 
into  discussion  with  the  metaphysician,  first  settle  what  ha 
means  by  the  nature  of  ideas ;  with  the  politician,  his  no- 
tion of  fiftsrto  sad  ofmoHty  ,*  with  the  divine,  what  ha 
deems  orAodom;  witn  the  political  economist,  what  ha 
considers  to  be  vahio  and  rent  t  By  thb  means  we  may 
avoid  what  is  perpetually  recurring ;  that  extreme  laxitT  or 
vagueness  of  words,  which  makea  every  writer  or  speaner« 
complam  of  his  prsdeceasor,  and  attempt,  sometimes  not 

*  Since  the  first  editbn  of  this  work,  the  lamented  death  ol 
Mr  Rk»rdo  has  occnrred— and  we  have  loei  the  labours  of  n 
mhid  of  great  sfanpllchT  and  nstlre  power,  at,  perhaps,  the  hear 
of  hs  maturity.    tEnglish  Editnr.] 

t  Baitlet  gives  the  aaies  and  plans  of  iheee  grammars.  Tim 
eaballscte  was  poUithed  in  Bnixellee,  164S,  in  ISmo.  The  an. 
dadous  was  hi  folfc>,  printed  at  Frsakfon,  MM.— Jugemann 
desSavaos.    Tome U. tnae panle.  /      r\r\ri\r> 
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IB  the  best  temper,  to  define  and  to  settle  the  ■ignificatioo 
•r  what  the  witty  South  caile  *  those  rabble-charminf 
ipwds,  which  carry  so  much  wild-fire  wrapt  up  in  them.* 

POLITICAL  HlCK-irAJilBS. 

Political  calurooy  is  said  to  hare  been  reduced  into  an 
Bft,  like  that  of  logic,  by  the  Jesuits.  This  itself  may  be  a 
political  calumny !  A  powerfnl  body,  who  themselves  had 
practised  the  practices  ofcalumntators,  may  in  their  turn, 
often  have  been  calumniated.  The  passage  in  question 
was  drawn  out  oTone  of  the  classical  authors  used  in  their 
colleges.  Busembaum,  a  German  Jesuit,  had  composed, 
in  duodecimo,  a  'Medulla  Thealogi»  moralis,'  where, 
auoBg  other  casuistical  propositions,  there  was  found  lurk- 
ing in  this  okl  Jesuit's  *  marrow*  one  which  favoured  regi- 
cide and  assassination !  Fifty  editions  of  the  book  had 
passed  unnoticed ;  till  a  new  one  appearing  at  the  critical 
moment  of  Damien's  attempt,  the  duodecuno  of  the  old 
Scholastic  Jesuit  which  had  now  been  amplified  by  its  com- 
mentators into  two  folios,  was  considered  not  merely  hdi- 
cukxis,  but  as  dangerous.  It  was  burnt  at  Toulouse,  in 
1757,  by  order  of  the  parliametit,  and  condemned  at  Paris. 
An  Italian  Jesuit  published  an  *  apology'  for  this  theory  of 
assassination,  and  the  same  flames  devoured  it !  Whether 
Busembaum  deserved  the  honour  bestowed  on  his  ingenu- 
ity, the  reader  may  judge  by  the  passage  itself. 

*  Whoever  would  ruin  a  person,  or  a  ^emment,  must 
begin  this  operation  by  spreading  calummes.  to  defame  the 
person  or  the  government ;  for  unquestionably  the  calum- 
niator will  always  find  a  great  number  of  persons  inclined 
to  believe  him,  or  to  side  with  him ;  it  therefore  follows, 
that  whenever  the  object  of  such  calumnies  is  once  lower- 
ed m  credit  by  such  means,  he  will  soon  lose  the  reputation 
and  power  founded  on  that  credit,  and  sink  under  the  per- 
manent and  vindictive  attacks  of  the  calumniator.'  This 
is  Uie  politics  of  Satan— the  evil  principle  which  regulates 
so  many  things  in  this  worid.  Tne  enemies  of  the  Jesuits 
have  formed  a  list  of  great  names  who  had  become  the  vic- 
tims of  such  atrocious  Machiavelism.* 

This  has  been  one  of  the  aru  practised  by  all  political 
parties.  Their  first  weak  invention  is  to  attach  to  a  new 
taction  a  contemptible  or  an  opprobrious  nick-name.  In 
the  history  of  the  revolutioas  of  Europe,  whenever  a  new 
part?  has  at  length  established  its  independence,  the  origi- 
nal aenominatioo  which  had  been  fixed  on  them,  marked 
by  the  passions  of  the  psrty  which  bestowed  it,  strangely 
contrasts  with  the  name  finally  established ! 

The  first  revolutionists  of  Holland  incurred  the  contemp- 
tuous name  of  *  Lee  Gueux,'  or  the  Beggsrs.  The  Ductl- 
ess of  Parma  inquiring  shout  them,  the  Count  of  Barla- 
mont  scornfully  described  them  to  be  of  this  class ;  and  it 
sras  flattery  of  the  Gjreat  which  gave  the  name  currency. 
The  Hollsjiders  accepted  the  name  as  much  in  defiance 
as  with  indignation,  and  acted  up  to  it.  Instead  of  broaches 
in  their  hats,  thev  wore  little  wooden  platters,  such  as 
beggars  used,  and  foxes'  tails  instead  of  feathers.  On  the 
targets  of  some  of  these  Guaur  they  inscribed,  'Rattier 
Turkish  thsn  Popish  !*  and  had  the  print  of  a  cock  crow- 
ing, out  of  whose  mouth  was  a  label  Five  let  Gmiuv  pwr 
tomt  U  moneU  !  which  was  everv  where  set  up,  and  was  the 
fiivourtte  sign  of  the^  inns.  The  Protestants  in  France, 
ayfter  a  variety  of  nick-names  to  render  them  contemptible, 
such  as  Chrulodm»t  because  Ihey  would  only  talk  about 
Christ,  similar  to  our  Puritans ;  and  ParpaiiMt,  or  P^t^ 
fKneUes,  a  small  base  coin,  which  wax  odiously  spplied  to 
them ;  at  length  settled  in  the  well-known  term  of  Hm- 
guenaitf  which  probably  was  derived,  as  the  Dictionoaire 
de  Trevoux  su£gests,  from  their  hkling  themselves  in  se- 
cret places,  and  appearing  at  night,  lute  king  Hugon,  the 
creat  hobgoblin  of  France.  It  appesrs  that  the  term  has 
been  preserved  by  an  earthen  vessel  without  feet,  used  in 
cookery,  which  served  the  HuguettfOit  on  meagre  days  to 
dreM  ineir  meat,  and  to  avoid  observation ;  a  curious  in- 
stance, where  a  thinj(  still  in  use  proves  the  obscure  cir> 
cumstance  of  its  origin. 

The  atrocious  insuracction,  called  La  JaeomirUf  was  a 
term  which  originated  In  cruel  derision.  When  John  of 
Prance  was  a  piYooer  in  England,  his  kingdom  appears  to 
ttave  been  desolated  by  its  wretched  nobles,  who,  in  the 
bwiulgence  of  their  pa«»ions,  set  no  limits  to  their  luxury 
•Bd  their  extortion.  They  despoiled  their  peasantry  wittn 
cat  mercy,  and  when  these  complained,  and  even  reproach- 
ed this  tyrannical  nobility  with  har      '       •      -•^ 


reign,  they  were  told  that  Jaepam  6o»  ham 
all.    But  Jatk  rood-man  came  forward  in 


pay  for 
lesdcr 


every  gentleman  i 

lalive ;  twelve  thousand  of  thecc  Jaagm^  ban  Asmms  ex- 
piated their  crimes ;  but  the  JaequSne^  who  had  received 
their  first  appellation  in  derision,  nrainned  it  as  their  nsn 
de  guerre*  ^  ^  . 

In  the  spirited  Memoirs  of  the  I>uke  of  Guwe,  wnttes 
by  himself,  of  his  enterprise  agninct  the  kincdom  of  Na. 
pies,  we  find  a  curious  account  of  this  pobtieal  art  of  mark* 
ing  people  by  odious  nick-names.  '  Genaro  and  Vicenio,' 
ssys  the  duke,  *  cherished  under-hand,  tiiat  aversion  the 
rascality  had  for  the  beUer  sort  of  citizens  and  civilcr  pe<> 
pie,  who,  by  the  insolences  they  suffered  from  these,  sot 
unjustly  hated  them.  The  better  class  inhabiting  ihs 
suburbs  of  the  Virgin  were  called  biaek  doak»t  and  the 
ordinary  sort  of  people  took  the  name  of  losors,*  both  ia 
French  and  English  an  old  word  for  a  leprous  beggar,  sod 
hence  the  laxoroni  of  Naples.  VTe  can  easily  concdve 
the  evil  eye  of  a  laxar  when  he  encountered  a  bianA  doak! 
The  Duke  adds—*  Just  as  at  (he  beginning  of  (he  reroji^ 
tion,  the  revolters  in  Flanders  formerly  took  that  of  6eg- 
^ors ,-  those  of  Guienne,  that  of  eafers  ;  those  of  Nor- 
mandy, that  oTban-feH ;  and  of  Beausse  and  SouTogne,  oT 
wooUeripattenM*  In  the  late  French  revokiiion,  we  ob- 
served the  extremes  indulged  by  both  Parties  chiefly  con- 

'tbepoor! 


aving  forsaken  their  sove- 
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cemed  in  revolution — the  wealthy  and  l6e  poor !  The  nch, 
who,  in  derision,  called  their  humble  fellow-cilisens  by  (be 
contemptuous  term  uf  sans-cicfottes,  provoked  a  reacting 
injustice  from  the  populace,  who,  as  a  dreadful  return  for 
only  a  slight,  rendered  the  innocent  term  of  orisfsertaCr,  a 
siflial  for  plunder  or  shiuffhter! 

It  is  a  curious  fact  Uiat  the  French  verb  /rsnAr,  as 
well  as  the  noun  frondewr.  are  used  to  describe  those  who 
condemn  the  measures  ot  government ;  and  more  exteo- 
sively,  designates  any  hyperbolical  and  malignant  cni>- 
cism,  or  any  sort  of  condemnation.     These  ^ords  bare 
been  only  introduced  into  ihe  Isnguage  since  the  intrigues 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz  succeeded  in  raising  a  (action  sgainit 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  known  in  French  history  by  the  nick- 
name of  the  jFVMdenrt,  or  the  Slingers.     It  ongmaied  in 
pleasantry,  although  it  became  the  pase-word  for  insurreo- 
tiun  in  France,  and  the  odious  name  of  a  faction.    A  wit 
observed,  that  the  pariiament  were  Kke  those  schcoUbors, 
who  fling  their  stones  in  the  pits  of  Paris,  and  as  soon  as 
they  see  (he  lieutmant  Civi/,  ran  away ;  but  are  sure  ts 
collect  again  directly  he  disappears.     The  compsnita 
was  lively,  and  formed  the  burthen  of  songs;  and  aftCT- 
wards,  when  affairs  were  settled  between  the  king  sod  (m 
parliament,  h  was  more  particulariy  applied  to  the  foeuoa 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  still  held  out.   *  We  encoura«ed 
the  application,'  says  De  Retz;  for  we  observed  thsr  the 
distinction  of  a  name  heated  the  minds  of  people ;  and  oss 
evening  we  resolved  to  wear  hat-strings  in  the  fom  « 
slings.    A  hatter,  who  might  be  trusted  with  the  secret, 
made  a  great  number  as  a  new  fashion,  and  wbicn  wers 
worn  by  many  who  did  not  understand  the  joke;  ee  our^ 
selves  were  the  last  to  adopt  them,  that  the  invenuos 
might  not  appear  to  have  come  from  us.    The  eJTwf  of 
this  trifle  was  immense ;  every  fashionable  article  wis 
now  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  sling;  bread,  hats,  gloves, 
handkerchiefs,  fans,  ^.,  and  we  ourselves  becune  smtw 
in  fashion  by  this  folly,  than  by  what  was  sssentni.  TiM 
revolutiona'7  term  was  never  forgotten  by  the  FreacB,^ 
circumstance  which  might  have  been  considefed  •»  Pfff" 
nostic  of  that  after-revt4ubon,  which  De  ^^^."^^ 
agination  to  project,  but  not  the  daring  to  estawisn.    "• 
see,  however,  thb  great  politician,  confesring  the  adran- 
tages  his  party  derived  by  encouraging  the  *W*^^"? 
a  by-name,  which  served  *  to  heat  the  minds  of  people. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  I  shouW  hiw  W|«" 
count  in  this  chapter  on  •  Political  Nrck-nameT  a  lamiBar 
term  with  all  tevers  of  art,  that  of  SWumeOi!  T^^."^" 
understood  as  a  Uodkpr^,  but  it  is  more  exMordim^ 
that  a  term  so  universally  adopted  should  not  be  ^||"J° ,' 
any  dictionary,  either  in  that  of  Z.'^«i&inM,*  »  T«J^ 
and  has  not  even  been  preserved,  where  it  ii  J™»  "JT 
pensaMe,  m  Millin*s  DkHoimaire  dte  SetftM-^;  >^ 
little  suspected  (hat  this  innocent  term  origisated  mi p^ 
litical  wck-«ame!  SUhtmeUe  was  ministsr  «  f*^ 
France  ■  1759;  that  period  was  a  critkal  one;  ibe  ttjj 
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^  who  wouM  hold  no  iniercoune  with  fioaMiara, 
«,  couM  cooirive  no  or  her  expedient  u>  pre- 
Bi  a  najBoul  banknipfcy,  than  excenive  economy,  and 
wtenmnable  refonn !  Paris  was  not  the  metropoiiB,  any 
BOW  tfaaui  Londoo,  where  a  Plato  or  a  Zeno  could  long 
be  nioister  oT  8i«tt,  without  iocairing  all  the  ridicule  of 
tb«  wrwtciied  wits !  At  first  they  pretended  to  take  his  ad- 
vice, nerdy  to  laufh  at  him ! — they  cut  iheir  coats  shorter, 
and  wtm  ibees  without  sleeves;  they  turned  their  cold 
MiuC-box«a  into  rough  wooden  ones ;  and  the  new*(ash- 
BDoed  portraits  were  now  only  profiles  of  a  face,  traced  by 
a  Uack  pencil  oa  the  shadow  cast  by  a  candle  on  white 
paper!  AH  the  fashions  assusied  an  air  of  niggardly 
ecottooiT,  till  poor  Silhouette  was  driven  into  retirement, 
with  all'  his  ^rofBctn  of  savings  and  refarms;  but  he  left 
his  ■amr  to  describe  the  nnst  economical  sort  of  portrait, 
Bfid  one  as  melancholy  as  bis  own  fate ! 

This  political  artifice  of  appropriating  cant  terms,  or  odi^ 
oos  nick-«iames,  could  nol  fail  to  flouni ' 


changed  its  ordinary  meaning  was  early ;  Charles,  in  ]64S| 
retorts  op  the  parliamentarians  the  opprobrious  distinctiott| 
as  *  The  true  wudignant  party  which  has  contrived  and 
countenanced  those  barbarous  tumults.'  And  the  royalists 
pleaded  for  themselves,  that  the  hateful  designation  was  ill 
applied  toihem:  for  by  maU^nitjf  you  denote,  said  they, 
activity  in  doing  evil,  whereas  we  have  always  been  on  the 
suffering  side  in  our  persons,  credits,  and  estates ;  but  the 
parliamentarians,  *  grinning  a  ghastly  smile,'  would  reply, 
that '  the  royalists  would  have  been  mofi^nanl  bad  they 
proved  successful.'  The  truth  is,  that  malignmey  nteant 
with  both  parties  any  apposition  of  opinion.  At  the  same 
period  the  offensive  distinctions  of  roiimd4uad§  and  eam^ 


ffers  supplied  ihe  people  with  party-names,  who  were  al- 
ready provided  with  so  many  reliffious  as  well  as  civil  causes 
of  quarrel ;  the  cropt  heads  of  the  sullen  sectaries  and  the 


'Ifkvpocrito 
'Tis  but  an  a 


)  flourish  among  a  people 
mo  perpetaally  divided  by  conteadiag  interests  as  ourselves ; 
wrry  pvty  with  us  have  had  their  watch-word,  which  has 
mtrwr^  either  to  congregate  themselves,  or  to  set  on  the 
ben-do^  of  oae  faction  to  wony  and  tear  those  of  another. 
We  t>ractised  it  early,  and  we  hnd  it  still  prospering !  The 
Pwriban  of  EGzabdh's  reign  survives  to  this  hour;  the 
Irving  difficulties  which  that  wise  sovereign  had  to  over^ 
come  m  etttliag  the  national  religion,  found  iio  sympathy 
m  eiiber  of  the  great  dirisinas  of  her  people ;  she  reuined 
as  much  of  the  catholic  rices  as  might  be  decorous  in  the 
Dew  religion,  and  sought  to  unite,  and  not  to  separate,  her 
dbiklreB.  John  Knox,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  declared, 
tbat '  she  was  neither  gude  proCestant,  nor  yet  resolute  pa- 
pist; lee  the  world  judge  qutlk  is  the  third.' 

A  jealoos  party  arose,  who  were  for  reforming  the  refer* 
BsaiMio.  In  their  attempt  at  more  than  human  purity,  they 
obc^oed  the  nick-name  of  Pmrit9iu ;  and  from  their  fasti- 
dioosness  about  very  small  maUers,  JVecuioiu  ,*  these  Drayw 
too  charaeterisea  as  persons  that  for  a  painted  glass  wii^ 
dow  weald  poll  down  the  whole  ehurdi.  At  that  early 
period  these  nick-names  were  soon  used  in  an  odious  sense ; 
fur  Waroer,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  says/~ 

ites,  why  parifoincs  we  term  be  asked,  in  breefe, 
1  irtrntswi-lcnfis ;  good-fellow  so  spels  iheefe  !> 

Honest  PuHer,  who  knew  that  many  good  men  were 
anoag  these  PmitamM,  wished  to  decline  the  term  alto- 
Mtber,  under  the  lesi  offensive  one  of  ATon-eon/ormisto. 
But  the  fierce  and  the  fiery  of  this  party,  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  had  been  too  obtrusive  not  to  fully  merit  the 
imeical  appellative ;  and  the  peaceful  expedient  of  our 
Moderator  dropped  away  with  the  page  in  which  it  was 
written.  The  peofde  have  frequently  ex|iressed  their  own 
aoCioos  of  different  parliaments  by  some  apt  nick-name. 
In  Richard  the  Second's  time,  to  express  their  dislike  of 
Ihe  extraordinary  and  irregular  proceedings  of  the  lords 
sgainst  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  their  sanguinary  mea^ 
sures,  they  called  it  *  The  womdtT'mnrkmM  aM  the  tmmsrw 
dfid  parliament.*  la  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  when  the 
Black  Prince  was  yet  living,  the  partiament,  for  having 
Bursoed  with  severity  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
was  so  popular,  that  the  people  distinguished  it  as  the  gom 
pariiafif***'-  lit  Henry  the  Third's  liroe,  the  parliament 
oppoaiu  the  king,  was  called  '  PmiuKmentitm,  huanmm^ 
tbe  mad  parliament,  because  the  lords  came  armed  to  in- 
sist on  the  eonfirmatioa  of  the  great  charter.  A  Scottish 
Parfiament,  from  its  perpetual  shiAin{{s  from  place  to  place, 
was  loAcroasly  nick-named  the  ruMung  parliament ;  m  the 
■erne  spirit  we  bad  our  Ung  parliament.  The  nick-name 
of  PeiuAmer  parliament  stuck  to  the  House  of  Commons 
which  sate  forty  years  without  dissolution,  under  Charles 
the  Second ;  and  others  have  borne  satirical  or  laudatory 
eptthets.  So  true  it  is,  as  old  Holingshead  observed,  *  The 
eooHiioa  people  will  manie  tiroes  give  such  Ue  nmnss  as 
■eemelh  Msf  Ukh^to  t&emse^MS.'  It  wouM  be  a  curious 
ipcoolation  to  diaoover  the  sources  of  the  popular  feeling; 
ii^hieaeed  by  deloskm,  or  impelled  by  good  sense ! 

Tlie  exiermittating  political  nick-name  of  ma&giumi 
daikeoad  the  nation  thraogh  the  civil  wars :  it  was  a  pro- 
suiption  and  a  list  of  gesd  and  6ed  lords  was  read  by  the 
laadenof  the  first  tumults.  Of  all  these  inventions,  this 
^wjinal  one  was  moat  adapted  to  exasperate  the  animnsw 
tisa  of  Iha  people,  so  often  doped  by  names.  Ihavenever 
dacaaiad  the  active  man  ef  faction  who  first  hit  on  this  odi* 
•M  bnuil  ftr  panoM,  but  the  period  whan  the  world 


people^  were  the  origin  of  the  derisory  nick-name;  the 
splendid  elesance  and  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  royalists 
long  awed  tne  rabble,  who  in  their  mockery  could  brand 
them  bjr  no  other  appellation  than  one  in  which  their  bear- 
ers gloried.  In  these  distracted  times  of  early  revolution, 
any  nick-name,  however  vague,  will  fuUv  answer  a  pur^ 
pose,  although  neither  those  who  are  blackened  by  the 
odium  nor  thoae  who  cast  it,  can  define  the  hateful  appella* 
live.  When  the  term  of  dsKn^ifeals  came  ioio  vogue,  it 
expressed  a  degree  and  spedes  of  guilt,  says  Hume,  not 
exactly  known  or  ascertained.  It  served  however  the  end 
of  those  revolutionists,  who  had  coined  it,  by  involving  any 
person  ia,  or  colouring  any  action  by,  denn^iMney ;  and 
nmny  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were,  without  any  quea* 
tions  being  asked,  suddenly  discovered  to  have  committed 
the  crime  of  dcKii^fiismy .'  Whether  honest  Fuller  be  fa- 
cetious or  grave  on  this  period  of  nick-naming  parties  I 
will  not  decide ;  but,  when  he  tells  us  that  there  was  ano- 
ther word  which  was  introduced  into  our  nation  at  this 
time,  I  think  at  least  that  the  whole  passage  is  an  admira- 
ble commentary  on  this  party  vocabulary.  'Contempo* 
rary  with  wungnun^  »  di«  word  phmder,  vi' ' 


msjce  of  Latin  original,  from  ptotam  dors,  to  teW,  topfomc 
all  to  nothing !  Others  of  Dutch  extraction,  as  if  it  were 
to  phime,  or  pluck  the  feathers  of  a  bird  to  the  bare  skin.* 
Sure  I  am  we  fint. heard  of  it  in  the  Swedish  wars ;  aiid 
if  the  name  and  thing  be  sent  back  from  whence  it  came, 
few  English  eyes  would  weep  thereat.'  All  England  had 
wept  at  the  introduction  of  the  word.  The  nmip  was  the 
filthy  n'ick-name  of  an  odious  faction—the  history  of  this 
famous  appellation,  which  was  at  first  one  of  horror,  till  it 
afterwards  became  one  of  derision  and  contempt,  must  be 
referred  to  another  place.  The  rmnp  became  a  perpetual 
whetstone  for  the  loyal  vrits,  till  at  length  its  former  ad- 
mirers, the  rabble  themselves,  in  An  and  country  vied 
vrith  each  other  in  *  hwrdug  rumvr  of  beef  which  were 
hung  by  chains  on  a  gallows  witA  a  bonfire  underneath, 
and  proved  how  the  people,  like  children,  come  at  length 
to  make  a  play-thing  of  that  which  was  once  their  bugbear. 
Charles  II  during  the  short  holkiay  of  the  restoration- 
all  holidays  seem  short!— and  when  he  and  the  people 
were  in  good  humour,  granted  any  thing  to  every  one,— 
the  mode  of  *  Petitions'  aot  at  length  very  inoonvenient« 
and  the  king  in  council  Mdared,  that  this  petitioning  was 
<  A  method  set  on  foot  by  ill  men  to  promote  discontents 
among  the  people,'  and  enjoined  his  loving  subjects  not  to 
subscribe  tnem.  The  petitioners  however  persisted— 
when  a  new  party  rose  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  pe- 
titioning ;  both  parties  nick-named  each  other  the  peli- 
fioMTt  and  the  oMorrera!  Their  da^  was  short,  but 
fieree ;  the  petStienert^  however  weak  m  their  cognomen, 
were  far  the  bolder  of  the  two,  for  the  commons  were  vrith 
them,  and  the  ahhorrer$  had  expressed  by  their  term  rather 
the  streneth  of  their  inclinations,  than  of  their  numbers. 
Charles  II  saki  to  a  pdiliontr  from  Taunton,  '  How  dWt 
you  deliver  me  such  a  paper  7*  (Sir,'ref>Eed  the  peti- 
tioner from  Taunton,  *  My  name  is  Dark  ."  A  saucy 
reply,  for  which  he  was  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned :  when 
k> !  the  commons  petitioned  again  to  release  the  ptH&antrt 
•  The  very  name,'  says  Hume,  *  by  which  each  party  de- 
nomfaiated  its  antagonists  discover  the  virulence  and  ran* 
cour  which  prevailed ;  for  besides  pttUkmr  and  eMorrcr, 
this  year  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  of  the  well- 
known  epithets  of  Whig  and  7Wy.'  These  siDy  terms  of 
reproach  are  still  preaanred  among  ua,  as  if  the  palladhnn 
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of  British  Ubertf  was  guarded  by  these  exotic  names  ;  lor 
they  are  not  English  which  the  parties  so  invidiously 
bestow  OB  each  other.  They  are  ludicrous  enough  in 
their  origin ;  the  friends  of  the  court  and  the  advocates  of 
lineal  succession,  were  by  the  republican  party  branded 
with  the  title  of  TorieB,  which  was  the  name  of  certain 
Irish  robbers :  while  the  court  party  m  return  could  fmd  no 
ether  revenge  than  by  appropriating  to  the  covenanters  and 
the  republicans  of  that  class,  the  name  of  the  Scotch  be* 
verage  of  sour  miDc,  whoee  virtue  they  considered  so  ez- 
nressive  of  their  dispositions,  and  which  is  called  wkigf. 
I  ridiculous  in  ihto  origin  were  these  pernicious  nick- 


names, which  long  excited  feuds  and  quarrels  in  domestic 
hfe,  and  mav  stiU  be  said  to  divide  ukUt  two  ercat  parties 
this  land  ol  poilical  freedom.    But  nothing  becomes  ob> 


hfe,  and  may  stiU  be  said  to  divide  inU)  two  great  parties 

'  ind  of  poilical  freedom.    But  i     "  ^ 
folcte  in  political  fiustions,  and  the    meaner  and  more 


scandalous  the  name  affixed  by  one  party  to  another,  the 
more  it  becomes  not  only  their  rallymg  cry  or  their  pass 
word,  but  even  conslltuies  their  glory.  Thus  the  HoU 
landers  long  prided  themselves  on  the  humiliating  nick* 
Bame  of  *  les  gueux  :'  the  Protestants  of  France  on  the 
scornful  one  m  the  Hi^giimaU;  the  non-conformists  in 
England  on  the  mockery  of  the  pioiten;  and  all  parties 
have  perpetuated  their'  anser  by  their  inglorious  names. 
Swift  was  well  aware  of  this  truth  in  political  history : 
*  each  party,'  says  that  sagacious  observer,  *  grows  proud 
of  that  appellatioiB  which  their  adversaries  at  fust  intended 
as  a  reproach ;  of  this  sort  were  the  Chielpht  and  the 
GfttUUmtB^  Ifiigwnoti  and  Cavalien.* 

Nor  has  it  been  only  by  nick-naming  each  other  by  de- 
risorY  or  opprobrious  terms  that  parties  have  been  marked, 
but  they  have  also  worn  a  livcnr,  and  practised  distinctive 
manners.  What  sufferinn  did  not  Italy  endure  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  under  tnose  fatal  party-names  of  the 
OitelphM  and  the  O/uhtttimea ;  altemaiely  the  victors  and 
the  vanqubbed,  the  beautiful  land  of  Italy  drank  the  Mood 
of  her  chiliren.  Italy,  like  Greece,  opens  a  moving 
picture  of  the  hatreds  and  jealousies  of  small  republics : 
her  Bianea  and  her  JSeraj  her  Oudpfu  and  her  OmbeUintt  / 
In  Bolo^a,  two  great  families  once  shook  that  city  with 
their  divisions ;  the  PepoH  adopted  the  French  interests  ; 
the  Maiuezxi  the  Spanish.  It  was  incurring  some  danger 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Bologna,  for  the  PepoU  wore  their 
feathers  on  the  right  side  or  their  caps,  aiid  the  Mabteziti 
'  on  the  left.  Such  was  the  party-hatred  of  the  two  great 
Italian  factions,  that  they  earned  their  rancour  even  into 
thoir  domestic  habits ;  at  table  the  Gudpha  placed  their 
knives  and  spoons  l<mgwise,  and  the  Ghibdunea  across ; 
the  (»>e  cut  tneir  bread  across,  the  other  longwise.  Even 
in  cutting  an  orange  they  could  not  tLgren ;  lor  the  frttWnA 
cut  his  orange  horBontally,  and  the  OhibeUitu  downwards. 
Children  were  tau^  these  artifices  of  faction— their 
hatreds  became  traditional,  and  thus  the  Italians  perpetu- 
ated the  full  benofits  of  their  party-spirit,  from  generation 
to  generation.* 

Men  in  private  life  go  down  to  their  graves  with  some 
unlucky  name,  not  received  in  baptism,  but  more  descrip- 
tive and  picturew^ue ;  and  even  ministers  of  state  have 
winced  at  a  pditieal  christening.  Malagrida  the  Jesuit 
and  Jemmy  Twitcher  were  nick-names,  which  made  one 
of  our  ministers  odious,  and  another  contemptible.  The 
Karl  of  Godolphin  caught  such  fire  at  that  of  Volpone, 
that  it  drove  him  into  the  opposite  party  for  the  vindictive 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  impolitical  prosecution  of  Sache* 
verell,  who  in  his  famous  sermon  had  first  applied  it  to  the 
carl,  and  unluckily  it  had  stuck  to  him. 

*  Faction,*  says  Lord  Orford,**  is  as  capricious  as  for^ 
tune ;  wrongs,  oppression,  the  zeal  of  real  patriots,  or  the 
genius  of  false  ones,  may  sometimes  be  employed  for  years 
in  kindling  substantial  opposition  to  authority;  in  other 
seasons  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  a  baUad^  a  nick-wnntt  a 
fa$fuom,  can  throw  a  city  into  a  tumult,  and  shake  the  found- 
ations of  a  slate.' 

Such  is  a  slicht  hwtory  of  the  human  passions  in  poli- 
tics !  We  mi^t  despair  in  thus  discovering  that  wisdom 
and  patrotism  so  fi«quently  originate  in  this  turbid  source  of 
party ;  but  we  are  consoled  when  we  reflect  that  the  most 
miportant  political  principles  are  immutable ;  and  that  they 
are  those,  which  even  the  spirit  of  party  must  learn  to 
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Gray,  the  critic  who  passed  his  days  amidst  'the  bns^ 
hum  of  men/  and  the  poet  who  mused  in  cloislered  so]» 
tude,  have  tatally  iniured  a  fine  natural  gennw  in  Sheo* 
stone.  Mr  CampbeA,  with  a  brother's  feeling,  has  (sines 
the  present  article  was  composed)  sympathized  with  the 
endowments  and  the  pursuits  of  this  poet ;  but  the  fscts  I 
had  collected  s'tem  to  me  to  open  a  morn  important  view. 
I  am  aware  how  lightly  the  poeticsd  character  of  Sben* 
stone  is  held  by  some  great  contemporaries— although  this 
very  poet  has  left  us  at  least  one  poem  of  uartvaJtod  ori* 
ginality.  Mr  Campbell  has  regretted  that  Sheasione  not 
only  *  afiTected  that  arcadianism,'  which  *  gives  a  certaia 
air  of  masquerade  in  his  pastoral  character'  adopted  by 
our  earlier  poets,  but  also  has  *  rather  ioeoncroously 
blended  togetiierthe  rural  swain  with  the  disciple  of  Vertn? 
All  this  requires  some  explanation.  It  is  not  only  as  a  poet, 
possessing  the  characteristics  of  poetry,  bat  as  a  creator  ia 
another  way,  for  which  I  dahn  the  atteniioB  of  the  reader. 
Iliave  foroMd  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  poet,  and 
the  pursuits  of  a  votary  of  taste,  both  equally  contracted  id 
their  endeavoura,  from  the  habits,  the  emotions,  and  tks 
events  which  occurred  to  Shenstone, 

Fom*  material  circumstances  influenced  bis  character, 
and  were  productive  of  all  his  unhappiness.  The  nrelect 
he  incurred  in  those  poetical  studies  to  which  he  had  do> 
voted  his  hopes ;  his  secret  sorrows  in  not  having  forai«d 
a  domestic  union,  from  prudential  motives,  with  one  wfcon 
he  loved  ;  the  ruinous  state  of  his  domestic  affairs,  arisisg 
from  a  seducing  passion  for  creatine  a  new  taste  in  laod- 
scape-gardening  and  an  ornamented  farm ;  and  finally,  fan 
disappointment  of  that  promised  patronage,  whidi  nu^t 
have  induced  him  to  have  become  a  political  writer;  for 
which  his  inclinations,  and,  it  is  said,  his  talents  in  early 
life,  were  alike  adapted :  with  these  points  in  view,  we 
may  trace  the  different  states  of  his  mind,  show  what  hs 
did,  and  what  he  vras  earnestly  intent  to  have  done. 

Why  have  the  '  Elegies'  oT  SHEVSTOitE,  which  forty 
years  ago  formed  for  many  of  us  the  fitvoorite  poenu  a 
our  youth,  ceased  to  delight  us  in  mature  life?  It  is  per- 
haps ihat  these  Elegies,  planned  with  peculiar  feluitj, 
have  little  in  their  execution.  They  ibrm  a  series  of  pn- 
etical  truths,  but  without  poetical  ejipression ;  truthsr-f<>f 
notwithstanding  the  pastoral  romance  in  which  the  poet 
has  enveloped  himself,  the  subjects  are  real,  and  the  leci' 
ings  could  not,  therefore,  be  fictitious. 

In  a  Preface,  remarkable  for  its  sraceful  aimplicitv,  our 
poet  tells  OS,  that  *  He  ejitered  on  his  subjects  occasioiiiJ- 
ly,  particular  meirieRte  m  Uft  suggested,  or  diapot^tmit^ 
ifitnd  recommended  them  to  his  choice.'    He  shows  that 
*  He  drew  his  pictures  from  the  spot,  and  he  felt  verv  seo" 
sibly  the  affections  he  communicates.'    He  avers  fftsl  tfl 
those  attendants  on  rural  scenery,  and  all  those  aUimcm 
to  rural  life,  were  not  the  counterfeited  scenes  of  •.  ]°J?*! 
poet,  any  more  than  the  sentiments,  which  were  inspired  bf 
Waiure.    Hhenstone's  friend,  Graves,  who  knew  bm  eirty 
in  life,  and  to  his  last  days,  informs  us,  that  these  ElefM 
were  written  when  he  hao  taken  the  Leasowes  nto  to 
own  hands;  and  though  his  fvmt  arnie  ^^W^, 
thoughts,  he  occasionally  wrote  them,  *  parthr,'  said  Sben- 
tone,  *  to  divert  my  present  impatience^  and  partly,  u  it 
will  be  a  picture  of  most  that  passes  in  my  own  tand; 
a  portraK  which  friends  mav  value.'    This,  then, »  «* 
secret  charm  which  acts  so  forcibly  on  the  first  ejsotioiii 
of  our  youth,  at  a  moment  when  not  loo  difficult  to  w 
pleased,  the  reflected  delmeations  of  the  habits  sotf  the 
afi*ections,  the  hopes  and  the  delights,  with  all  the  domet- 
tic  assodations  of  this  poet,  always  true  to  Nature,  rrflm 
back  that  picture  of  oiuvelves  we  instantly  r^^^'^P'': 
is  only  as  we  advance  in  lile  that  we  lose  the  relish  of  our 
early  simplidtjr,  and  that  we  discover  that  Shemioae  iru 
not  endowed  with  high  imagination.  , 

These  Elegies,  with  some  other  poems,  «"»y  *•[!£: 
with  a  new  interest,  when  we  discover  them  to  fonn  [W 
true  Memoira  of  Sbenstone.  Records  of  q««™*5  "J 
delightful  feelings ;  whose  subjects  sponianeoug(r  0flw«a 
themselves  from  passing  incidents ;  they  ftill  P^"*)!^ 
emotions,  wbwh  will  mterest  the  young  poet,  •!»  ^ 
young  lover  of  taste.  ,  . 

Elegy  IV,  the  first  whidi  Shenftone  oompotad,  » 
entitkd  •Ophelia'^  Hm,'  and  it  was  no  »»'«•'*••" 
was  erected  by  Graves  in  Mickleton  Church,  to  mm  "T 
mory  of  an  extraordinary  yoang  woman,  I/^^'j^,, 
the  literarv  daughter  of  a  learned,  but  poor,  cwrf^"*^ 
-       ••--*'•      -»a  taste  for  lUeratiifo,M^«f 
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celknC  jnl^  dedared,  that  *  he  did  not  like  toibrm  hie 
of  aoy  author  till  he  preriously  knew  hen.' 
b»d  beea  ioag  attached  to  her,  but  from  rootivec 
ce  broke  ov  an  interoouri e  with  this  intereetinf 
ho  rank  nader  this  severe  disappointment.— 
When  her  prudent  lover,  Graves,  inscribed  the  om,  her 
friend  Shenstoiie,  perhaps  nM>re  feelingly  commeiaoraied 
her  rirtnes  snd  her  tastes.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  friendly 
Bitercoufse  between  Sbenstone  vtd  Uireda,  that  in  Ele|{y 
XVm,  written  long  aAer  her  death,  she  still  lingered  ui 
hit  reniniscenoes.  Coniposbf  this  Ele^r  on  the  calami- 
loiM  dose  of  Somemlle  s  fafe,  a  brother  bard,  and  Ticlim 
(0  nsrrow  circumstances,  and  which  he  prdwbly  cooten»- 
pltted  u  an  image  of  his  own,  Sbenstone  tenderly  reool- 
ieisi  that  he  UMd  to  read  SomerviUe's  poems  to  Utr^ 

Ch,  ktac  Ophelia !  smoothly  flow*d  the  dsy 
To  feel^  music  vrith  my  flames  agree  j 
To  caste  the  beauties  of  his  mekini;  lay, 
To  taste,  and  fancy  it  was  dear  to  Thee  I 
How  trae  is  the  feeling!  bow  moan  the  poetical  wpras 
■on! 

The  Sereath  Elecy  describes  a  Tisaoo,  where  the  shae 
dow  of  Wolsey  bresSa  upon  the  author : 
'  A  mcefol  fonn  araiear*d, 
Whas  were  his  locks,  wkh  awful  scarlet  crownnL* 
Eren  this  fanciful  subject  was  not  chosen  capriciously, 
bat  spmns  from  an  incident.  Once,  on  his  way  to  Chok 
trakan,  Shenstoiie  missed  hn  road,  and  wandered  till  late 
ai  nqrht  asMog  the  Cotswold  Hills ;  on  this  occasion  he 
appears  to  have  made  a  moral  reflection,  which  we  find  in 
bis  <  Essa^.'  •  How  melancholy  is  it  to  travel  late  upon 
BDT  imbitious  project  on  a  winter's  night,  and  observe  the 
beht  of  cottages,  where  all  the  unambitious  people  are 
warn  and  happy,  or  at  rest  in  their  beds.'  While  the  be- 
Bicbied  poet,  lost  among  the  lonely  hills,  was  meditating 
on '  ambitioos  pro|ecu,'the  character  of  Wolsey  arose 
before  him ;  the  visionary  cardinal  crossed  his  path,  aiMl 
bmisd  hii  imagination.    *  Thoo,'  exclaims  the  poet, 

*  Like  a  me(eor*s  fire, 
Bkoihabiaxfaig  fbith,  dlsdatniog  dull  degrees.' 

Ei.BaT  Vn. 
Aad  the  bard,  after  discovering  all  the  miseries  of  unhap- 
Vf  pandciir,  and  muroMiring  at  this  delay  to  the  house  of 
bii  fhend,  exclaims, 

'  On  if  these  file  the  price  of  power  sdvance, 
Check  not  my  speed  where  social  joys  faivks  !* 
rke  aleot  departure  of  the  poetical  sceptre  b  finet 

'The  tmobled  vWon  east  a  mournful  glance. 
And  Mghiog,  vanished  in  the  shades  of  night.* 
And  to  fwu?e  that  the  subject  of  this  El^gy  thus  aro#e  to 
■be  poet*!  Taney*  he  has  himself  commemorated  the  incident 
ibat  gave  occasion  to  it,  in  the  opening: 

'  On  distant  heaths,  beneath  autnmnal  skies, 
Pensbe  I  saw  the  circling  shades  descend ; 
Weary  and  faint,  I  heard  the  storm  arise, 
While  the  sun  vanished  like  a  (akhless  friend.* 

Elbot  vir. 

The  Fifteenih  Elegy,  composed  *  in  memory  of  a  prn 
nie  fanilj  in  Worcestershire,'  is  on  the  extinction  of  the 
^Qcieot  (uBk  *  of  the  Penns  in  the  male  I'me.*  Shen- 
•Ws  mother  was  a  Penn ;  and  the  poet  was  now  the  in- 
ubitaat  of  their  ancient  mansion,  an  old  timber-built 
bnwe  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  local  description  was 
areal  scene—* ihe  shaded  pool,'— <  the  group  of  ancient 
«"».'— «Se  flocking  rooks,'  and  the  picture  of  the  simple 
ttioocrs  of  his  own  ancestors,  were  realities,  the  cukh 
^  the?  excited  were  therefore  genuine,  and  not  one  of 
^^QM '  mockeries'  of  amplification  from  the  crowd  of  verse- 
•nteit. 

The  tenth  Elegy,  'To  Fortune,  suggestfhg  his  Motive 
J»  npiainK  at  her  Dispensations,'  with  his  celebrated 
Puioral  Balind,  in  four  parts,'  were  alike  produced  by 
*^t  one  of  the  great  minstrels  of  our  own  times  has  so 
«ly  indicated  when  he  song 

'  The  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known ; 
While  on  the  weary  night  dawiiM  wearier  day. 
And  tnnerer  was  the  grief  devourM  ak>ne.' 
iMhis  Kleiy,  SncusTOitE  repines  at  the  dispensations 
*  wiiiiie,  not  for  having  denied  him  her  higher  gifts,  nor 
''lihe  compels  him  to 

*  Check  the  fond  love  of  Art  that  flr»d  my  veine,» 
*  This  w«  leain  from  Dr  Nash's  History  of  Wocvestershlrs. 


nor  that  some  *  dull  dotard  with  boundless  wealth,'  finda 
his  *  grating  reed'  preferred  to  the  bard's,  but  that  the 

*  tawdry  shepherdesr  of  this  dull  dourd,  by  her  *  pride/ 
makes  *  the  rural  thane,'  despise  the  poet's  Delia. 

*  Must  Delia's  softness,  elegance,  and  ease. 

Submit  to  Marianas  dress  ?  M  Marian's  gold  f 
Must  Marianas  robs  IhNn  dlscaot  India  please  ? 

The  stmide  fleece  my  Delia's  limbs  lufokl ! 
Ah  !  what  Is  natif  e  worth  esteemed  of  downs  ? 

*Tis  thy  false  glare,  O  Fortune !  ihlne  they  sse; 
>Tls  for  my  Deila^s  sake  I  dread  thy  flrowns. 
And  my  last  gasp  shall  curses  breathe  on  thee  ^ 
The  Delia  of  our  poet  was  not  an  *  Iris  en  air.'   Saav* 
STOas  was  early  in  life  captivated  by  a  young  lady,  whom 
Graves  describes  with  all  those  mild  and  serene  graces  ci 
pensive  melancholy,  touched  by  plaintive  k>ve-songs  and 
elegiea  of  wo,  adapted  not  only  to  be  the  muse,  Mt  the 
mistress  of  a  poet.    The  sensibility  of  this  passion  took 
entire  possession  of  bia  heart  for  some  years,  aiul  it  was 
in  partmi  from  her  that  be  first  sketched  bis  exquisite 

*  Pastoral  Ballad.'  As  he  retreated  more  and  more  into 
solitude,  bis  passion  felt  no  diminution.  Dr  Nash  infbrau 
us,  that  Sbenstone  acknowledged  that  it  was  his  own 
fault  that  be  did  not  accept  the  hand  of  the  lady  whom  ha 
so  tenderiy  loved  ;  but  his  spirit  could  not  endure  to  be  a 
perpetual  witness  of  her  degradation  in  the  rank  of  society, 
by  an  inconsiderate  union  with  poetiy  and  poverty.  That 
such  was  his  motive,  we  may  infer  Iron  a  passage  in  ont 
of  his  letters.  *  Love'  as  it  regtilariy  tends  to  matrimonyi 
requires  certain  favours  from  fortune  and  ckcimistances  ta 
render  it  prt»per  to  be  indulged  in.'  There  are  perpetual 
allusiona  to  these  *  secret  woes'  in  his  ootrespondcaee ; 
for,  although  he  had  the  ibrtitade  to  refuse  asarriafe,  he 
had  not  the  stoicism  to  contract  his  own  heart,  in  cold  and 
sullen  celibacy.  He  thus  alludea  to  this  rabject,  wbif^h 
so  often  excited  far  other  emotions  than  tfaoae  ot  humoun— 

*  It  is  kmg  since  I  have  considered  myself  as  souione. 
The  world  will  not,  |>erhaps,  consider  me  in  that  light  en* 
tirely  till  I  have  married  my  maid  !' 

It  b  probable  that  our  poet  had  an  intention  of  marrying 
his  maid.  I  discovered  a  pleasing  anecdote  among  the 
late  Mr  Bindley's  collections,  which  I  transcribed  from  the 
original.  On  the  back  of  a  picture  of  Sbenstone  himself, 
of  which  Dodsley  published  a  print  in  1780,  the  following 
energetic  inscription  was  written  by  the  poet  on  his  new 
year's  gif\. 

*  This  picture  belongs  to  Mary  Cutler,  given  her  by  her 
aster,  William  Sbenstone,  January  1st,   1764,  in  ao- 

knowledgment  of  her  native  genius,  lier  aaagnanimity,  her 
tenderness,  and  her  fidelity.  W.  S.* 

*  The  Progress  of  Taste ;  or  the  fate  of  Delicacy,*  is  a 
poem  on  the  temper  and  studies  af  the  author ;  and 
'Economy;  a  Rhapsody,  addressed  to  young  Poets,' 
abounds  with  self-louches.  If  Sbenstone  created  little 
from  the  imagination,  he  was  at  least  perpetually  under 
the  influence  of  real  emotions.  This  is  the  reason  why 
his  truths  so  strongly  operate  on  the  juvenile  mind,  not  yet 
matured :  and  thus  we  have  stdBcientl^  ascertained  the 
fact,  as  the  poet  hinaself  has  expressed  it,  *  that  he  drew 
his  pictures  from  the  spot,  and  he  felt  very  senaibly  the 
affections  he  communicates.' 

All  the  anxieties  of  a  poetical  life  were  eariy  experi* 
enoed  by  Sbenstone.  He  first  published  some  juvenile 
productions,  under  a  very  odd  title,  indicative  of  inodesty, 
perhaps  too  of  pride.*  And  his  motto  of  Conlentes  pauaa 
ledarunUf  even  Horace  himself  might  have  smiled  at,  for 
it  only  conceals  the  desire  of  every  poet,  who  p^ts  to  de- 
serve many !  But  when  he  tried  at  a  more  elaborate  p<^ 
etical  labour,  *  The  judgment  of  Hercules',  it  failed  to 
attract  notice.  He  hastened  to  town,  and  be  beat  about 
literary  coffee-houses ;  and  returned  to  the  country*  from 
the  chase  of  Fame,  wearied  without  havmg  started  it. 

*  While  at  college  he  printed,  without  his  name,  a  small 
volume  of  verses,  with  this  title,  *  Poems  upon  various  Occa- 
sk>ns,  written  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  Author,  snd  printtd 
for  the  Amusement  of  a  Tew  Friends,  prejudiced  In  his  Fa- 
TOW.'  Oxford,  1737. 12  ma— Nash's  History  of  Worcester, 
shire.  Vol.  i,  p.  928. 

I  find  this  notice  of  it  In  W.  Lowndes**  Catalogue;  44S 
Sbenstone  (W.)  Poems,  8/,  18s,  6</.— (Sbenstone  took  un 
common  pains  to  suppress  this  book,  by  collecting  and  destroy, 
ingctipies  wherever  he  met  with  them.) — In  Longman's  Bi* 
bliotheca  Ando-Poeticn.  it  is  valued  at  15/.  OxC  1787!  Mr 
Harris  informs  me,  that  about  the  year  1770,  Fletcher,  the 
bonlcseller,  at  OxfnnI,  had  many  rupies  of  this  first  edition, 
which  he  sold  ai  Eigteen  pence  each.  The  prices  ai^e  amusing 
The  prices  of  books  ars  c<>(*"^<^^[5'[^||^'^^'(*3IQOQ  I P 
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■  A  breath  revived  him— bui  a  breath  o*enhrew.* 
Even  the  *  judgment  of  Herculee*  between  Indolence 
nnd  Indiutry,  or  Pleaiure  and  Virtue,  wu  a  picture 
of  hia  own  feeling ;  an  argument  drawn  from  hia  own  rea^ 
•oninga ;  indicating  the  uncertainty  of  the  poet's  dubious 
dispositun :  who  £iaily,  by  siding  with  Indolence,  lost  that 
triumph  by  which  hia  hero  obtained  a  directly  opposite 
course. 

In  the  fiiUowing  year  begins  that  melancholy  strain  in  his 
correspondence,  which  marks  the  disappoiniment  of  the 
man  who  had  sUked  too  great  a  quantity  of  his  happiness 
on  the  poetical  die.  This  was  the  critical  moment  of  life 
when  our  character  is  formed  by  habit,  and  our  fate  is  de- 
ckled by  choke.  Was  Sbcnstone  to  become  an  active,  or 
contemplative  being  7    He  yielded  to  Nature  !* 

It  was  now  that  he  entered  into  another  species  of  po- 
•try,  working  with  too  costly  materials,  in  the  magical 
composition  of  plants,  water,  and  earth ;  with  these  he 
created  those  emotions,  which  his  more  strictly  poetical 
ones  failed  to  excite.  He  planned  a  paradise  anudst  his 
solitude. 

When  we  consider  that  Sbenstone,  in  developing  his  fine 
pastoral  uieas  in  the  Leasowes,  educated  the  nation  into 
that  taste  for  landscape-gardening,  which  has  become  the 
model  of  all  Europe,  this  itself  constitutes  a  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  postenly.  Thus  the  private  pleasures  of  a  man 
of  genius  may  become  at  length  those  of  a  wh<rfe  people. 
The  creator  of  this  new  taste  appears  to  have  received  far 
less  notice  than  he  merited.  The  name  of  Shenstone 
does  not  appear  in  the  Essay  on  Gardemng,  by  Lord  Or* 
ibrd:  even  the  supercilious  Qray  only  bestowed  a  ludi' 
crous  imaM  on  these  pastoral  scenes,  which,  however, 
his  friend  Mason  has  celebrated ;  and  the  genius  of  John- 
son, incapacitated  by  nature  to  touch  on  objects  of  rural 
fancy,  after  describing  some  of  the  offices  of  the  landscape 
designer,  adds,  that  <  ne  will  not  inquire  whether  they  de- 
mand any  great  powers  of  mind.'  Johnson,  however, 
conveys  to  us  his  own  feelings,  when  he  immediately  ex- 
presses them  under  the  character  of  *  a  sullen  and  surly 
■peculator.'  The  anxious  hfo  of  Sbenstone  would  indeed 
have  been  remunerated,  couM  he  hav<i  read  the  endiant- 
ing  eul<^ium  of  Wheatley  on  the  Leasowes ;  wbM:h,  said 
he,  *  is  a  perfect  picture  of  his  mind— simple,  elegant  and 
amiable;  and  will  always  suggest  a  douot  whether  the 
■pot  inspired  his  verse,  or  whether  in  the  scenes  whk:fa  he 
formed,  he  only  realized  the  pastoral  images  whkJi  abound 
in  his  sonn.'  Yes !  Sheustone  had  been  delighted  could 
he  hare  heard  that  Montesquieu,  on  his  return  home, 
•domed  his  '  Chateau  Gothique,  mais  om^  de  hois  chaiw 
mans,  dont  j'ai  pris  V'id6e  en  Angleterre ;'  and  Shenstone, 
even  with  his  modest  and  timid  nature,  had  been  proud  to 
have  witnessed  a  noUe  foreigner,  amklst  memorials  dedi- 
cated to  Theocritus  and  Virgili  to  Thomson  and  Oesner, 
raising  in  his  grounds  an  inscription,  in  bad  English,  but 
in  pure  taste,  to  Shenstone  himself;  for  having  aisplaved 
m  his  writings  *  a  mind  natural,'  and  in  his  Leasowes  *  iaki 
Arcadian  greens  niral;  and  recently  Pindemonte  has 
trsced  the  taste  of  English  gardening  to  Shenstone.  A 
man  of  genius  sometimes  receives  from  foreigners,  who 
are  placM  out  of  the  prejudices  of  his  compatriots,  the 
tribute  of  posterity ! 

Amidst  these  rural  elegancies  which  Shenstone  was  rais- 
ing about  him,  his  muse  has  pathetically  sung  his  melan- 
choly feelings* 

But  did  the  Muses  haunt  his  cell. 
Or  in  hi«  dome  did  Venus  dwell  r 
When  all  the  structures  shone  complete 
Ah  me !  Hwos  Dainon*s  own  confession, 
Came  Poverty  and  took  possession. 

The  Pkooress  of  Taitb. 
The  poet  obsenres  that  the  wants  of  philosophy  are  con- 
tracted, satisfied  with  *  cheap  contentment,'  but 
—  •  Taste  alone  requires 

Entire  profusion  !  days  and  nights,  and  honrs 
Thy  voice,  hydropic  Fancy  !  calls  aloud 

For  costly  draughu .* 

EcDiroMT. 
An  original  image  illustralet  that  fatal  want  of  economy 
•  On  this  subject  Graves  makes  a  very  useAil  obserratlon. 
*ln  this  dectaiop  the  happiness  of  Mr  flhenscone  was  rosierially 
concerned.  Whether  he  determined  wisely  or  not,  people  of 
isMe  and  people  of  worldly  prudence  will  probably  be  or  very 
different  opinwns.  I  somewhat  suspect,  that  **  people  of  worl(f< 
ly  pnidence"  sns  not  half  the  fools  that "  people  of  lasle"  in< 
■M  they  are.* 


which  conceals  itself  amidst  the  beautiful  appearancca  it 
taste: 

*  Some  graceless  mark, 
Some  symptom  ill-conceslM,  shall  soon  or  lam 
Burst  like  a  pimple  from  the  ntious  tide 
Of  acid  biood,  proclaiming  w&di's  disease 
Anddst  the  bloom  of  show.* 

EcoaoM.*, 

Ho  paints  himself: 

*  Observe  Florelio^a  mien  ; 
Why  treads  my  friend  with  melancholy  step 
Thst  beauteous  lawn  I    Why  peiisive  strays  hiseya 
O'er  «atues,  f  rotuies,  urns,  by  critic  art 
Proportkin*d  fair '  or  fkom  his  lofty  dome 
Returns  his  eye  unplessed  disconsolafe ." 
The  cause  is  *  criminal  expense,'  and  he  exclaims, 
*  Sweet  Interchange 
Of  river,  valley,  mountain,  woods,  and  plains, 
How  gladsome  once  he  ranged  your  native  tun) 
Your  sironle  scenes  bow  raptur*d  !  ere  expense 
Had  lavished  thousand  ornaments,  and  taught 
Convenience  to  perplex  him,  Art  to  palJ, 
Pomp  to  deject,  and  Beauty  to  displease. 

ECOVOMT. 

While  Shenstone  was  rearing  liazels  and  hawthorn^ 
opening  ristas,  and  winding  watem ; 

*  And  having  shown  them  where  to  stray. 
Threw  little  pebbles  fai  their  way ;' 
while  he  was  pulling  down  hovels  and  cow-hooses,  to  ooid> 
pose  mottoes  and  inscriptions  for  garden-seats  and  urm ; 
while  he  had  so  finely  obscured  with  a  tender  gkwa  the 
grore  of  Virgil,  and  thrown  over,  *  in  the  midst  of  a  plso- 
talion  of  yew,  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  built  of  a  dusty-co> 
loured  stone,  and  simple  even  to  rudeness,'*  and  invoked 
Oberon  in  some  Arcadian  scene ; 

*  Where  in  cool  groc  and  rooasy  cell 
The  tripping  fawns  and  fairies  dwell  ;> 
the  solitary  magician,  who  had  raised  all  these  wonders, 
vras,  in  reality,  an  unfortunate  poet,  the  tenant  of  a  diiapi- 
di^ed  farm>house,  where  the  winds  passed  through,  and 
the  rains  lodged,  often  taking  refuge  in  his  own  kitchen— 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth  ! 
In  a  lettert  of  the  disconsolate  founder  of  laadscipe- 
gardening,  our  author  paints  his  situation  with  all  its  mise- 
ry—lamenting that  his  boose  is  not  fit  to  receive  <  pulite 
friends,  were  they  so  disposed ;'  and  resolved  to  bantsb  sll 
others,  he  proceeds : 

*  But  I  make  it  a  certain  rule,  «  arcere  prafaaum  nil- 
gus."  Persons  who  will  despise  vou  for  the  want  of  a 
good  set  of  chairs,  or  an  uncouth  nre-shovel,  at  the  saiD^ 
time  that  they  can't  taste  any  excellence  in  a  mind  tint 
overlooks  those  things ;  with  whom  it  is  in  vain  that  tout 
mind  is  furnished,  if  the  walls  are  naked ;  indeed  ooeloies 
much  of  one's  acquisitions  in  virtue  by  an  hours  convene 
with  such  as  judge  of  merit  by  money — ^yet  I  am  now  sod 
then  impelled  by  the  aocial  passion  to  sit  half  an  hoar  ia 
my  kitcoen.' 

But  the  aolidtude  of  friends  and  the  fate  of  SomerriUs, 
a  neighbour  and  a  poet,  often  compelled  Shenstone  to  start 
amidst  his  reveries ;  and  thus  he  has  preserved  hit  feel* 
ings  and  his  irresolutions.  Reflecting  on  the  death  of 
Somerviile,  he  writes, 

•  To  be  forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  bodj. 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a  aiiwry 
which  I  can  well  conceive,  because  I  may,  without  vani- 
ty, esteem  myself  his  equal  in  point  of  ecaooaay,  and  con* 
sequently  onfUtA  to  have  an  eye  on  his  misfortimet— (tf 
you  kindly  hinted  to  me  about  twelve  o'clock,  at  die  Fea- 
thers.)—! sho«)ld  retrench— I  will— but  you  shall  not  •«« 
me— I  will  not  let  you  know  that  1  took  it  in  good  part— 1 
will  do  it  at  sdlitary  timea  as  I  may.' 

Such  were  the  calamities  of  <  great  taste'  with  'httis 
fortune ;'  but  in  the  case  of  Shenstone,  these  werecoo- 
bined  with  the  other  calamity  of  *  mediocrity  of  fflVV* 

Hero,  then,  at  the  Leasowes.  with  oceasioaal  ^^ 
town  in  pursuit  of  fame,  which  perpetually  *'*^'4v' 
grasp;  in  the  correspondence  of  a  few  delicate  mm 
whose  admiration  was  substituted  for  more  gM|>>*^  ^v" 
britj;  compoemg  diatribes  againat  tetmoaj  tm  t*"^ 
while  his  income  was  diminishing  erery  vcar;  oar  vtt 
lected  author  grew  daily  more  indolent  and  sedesti/yi'*' 

•  Wheatley  on  Modem  Gardening,  p.  Pa.  Ml*»  *^ 
« In  Uull*a  CoUeci  on,  VoLii.  Letter  IL     . 
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»d  and  decfiaired  IB  an  Arcadian  ■olitude.*  Tbeciiaa 
lad  tlw  *  aecrel  •orrows'  of  Sbenatono  bare  come  down 
to  a»— (boM  oT  Us  brotben  have  noC  alwaja !  And  tbaU 
daU  oMn,  bocauae  Umt  bare  minda  cold  and  obacure,  like 
a  Lapland  jmr  whicti  baa  no  ainnmer,  be  penniited  to 
•nil  over  im  daas  of  men  of  aenaibilitj^and  taate,  but  of 
egaoiuB  and  wiibout  fortune?  Tbe  paasioaa  and 
■  of  tbe  boart  are  facta  and  datea,  only  to 


atate  wan  our  author  reduced, 


I  joa  ha^e  been  informed  that  my  iercr  waa 
to  a  peat  oMaaure  hjpocbondriacal,  and  left  mj  nervea 
•0  extremaly  aenaiUe,  that  eren  on  no  very  inierealinff 
robject,  I  could  readily  lAmft  mjfmlf  into  a  wtigo;  I 
bad  abaoat  aaad  an  epd^tif :  for  aureiy  I  waa  oftentimeB 
Bear  if.' 

The  feaioree  of  ihia  and  portrait  are  more  particularly 
toade  out  m  aBoch«r  place. 

'Now  I  am  ooaae  home  from  a  viait,  mry  little  uneaai- 
Bcai  ii  mfficieni  to  introduce  my  whole  train  of  raelaocholT 
eoonderaliona,  and  to  make  me  utterly  dii8atia6ed  tviin 
tk«  life  I  BOW  lead,  and  the  life,  which  I  foreaee  I  ahall 
lead.  I  am  aniiry  and  enrioua,  and  dejected  and  frantic, 
aad  disregard  aO  preaent  thinga,  just  as  becomea  a  mad- 
■■a  to  dot  I  am  mfinitely  deaaed  (though  it  ia  a  gloomy 
)ot)  with  the  application  of  Dr  Swift's  complaint  *  that  he 
B  mted  to  die  m  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  bole.' 
Mj  soul  is  BO  more  6tted  to  the  figure  I  make,  than  a  ca- 
Ue  r09e  to  a  cambric  needle ;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  ad- 
tanlagea  alienated,  which  I  think  I  could  deaerve  and 
rdisb  so  much  naore  than  thoee  that  hare  them.' 

There  are  other  testimonies  in  his  entire  correspno- 
deaoe.  Whenever  forsaken  by  bia  company  he  describes 
(he  horrors  around  him,  delirered  up  *  to  winter,  silence, 
and  reflection  f  ever  forseeing  himaelf  *  retuminc  to  the 
tame  seriea  of  melancholy  boura.'  His  frame  shattered 
by  the  wholeVatn  of  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  (here 
wu  nothing  to  chaer  the  queruloua  author,  woo  with  half 
of   genius,  liTod  neglected  and 


6cial  m  my  sphere.— Perbapa  aome  few  other  c 
cea  would  want  also  to  be  adjusted.' 
I  What  were  theae  *  hopea  and  ezpectaliona,'  from  which 
sometimes  be  weana  himself,  and  which  are  perpetually 
reriTed,  and  are  attributed  to  *  an  ambition  he  cannot  ei« 
tinguish  V  This  article  has  been  written  in  vain,  if  the 
reader  baa  not  already  peroeiTed,  that  they  bad  haunted 
him  in  earlT  Ufo ;  sickening  bia  spirit  after  the  poaaeiaioto 
of  a  poetical  celebrity,  unattainable  by  bia  genius;  somo 
eapeciations  too  he  inigbt  bare  cherished  from  the  talent 
he  poaaeeaed  for  political  atudiea,  in  which  Oravea  oonA- 
dently  says,  that  *  be  would  bare  made  no  incooaideraUe 
fiflure,  if  be  had  had  a  suflicient  motire  for  applying  bia 
nund  to  them.'  Shenstone  baa  left  aoYeral  prools  of  thia 
talent.*  But  bia  masteiwpasrion  for  Uterary  fame  had 
produced  little  more  than  anzietiea  and  diaappoiotments : 
and  when  he  indulged  hb  paatoral  fancy  in  a  beautiful 
creation  on  his  grounds,  it  consumed  the  esUte  which  it 
adorned.  Job^oQ  forcibly  expresaed  his  situation ;  *  Hii 
death  was  probably  hastened  oy  his  aaxietiea.  He  waa  a 
lamp  that  apent  iu  oil  in  blazing.  It  ia  said,  that  if  ha 
had  liTed  a  little  longer,  he  would  haTe  been  amiated  by  a 


palfonised,— >His  elegant  mind  had  not  the  force,  by  hia 
productions,  to  draw  the  celebrity  he  aighed  after,  to  hia 

Shensbone  was  so  anuoua  for  hia  literary  character, 
that  he  oontempltoled  on  the  posthumooa  fame  which  he 
Bi^t  deriTe  froan  the  poblicalion  of  hia  Lettera  :  see  Let- 
ter LXXIX,  Ma.  Aeorm^  kit  Utten  to  Mr  Whiaawr  totn 
da^ojftd.  The  act  of  a  merchant,  bia  brother,  who  being 
a  very  mmbU  noan,  as  GraYea  describea,  yet  with  the 
fttptdUg  of  a  Goth,  destroyed  the  whoU  carretpondenet  of 
Ahoutsne,  jfer  <  its  aenhmentai  mIereoMrae.'— Shenstone 
bitterty  regreta  the  loss,  and  says,  *  I  would  have  given 
■ore  Bioney  for  the  lettera  than  it  ia  allowable  for  roe  to 
nratioQ  with  decency.  I  look  upon  my  lettera  as  aome 
of  my  ektf  dPaaatnit  they  are  tbe  history  of  my  mind  for 
iheie  twenty  yeara  paat.'  This,  with  the  loea  of  Cow. 
I«7't  correspondence,  should  have  been  preaerred  in  the 
article  *  of  supprvaaora  and  dilapidators  of  maouacripta.' 

Towards  the  cloae  of  life,  when  hia  apirita  were  ex- 
haiuted,  and  *  the  silly  clue  of  hopea  and  expectations,'  aa 
^  tenaed  them,  was  undone,  the  notice  of  some  persons  of 
raak  he|ran  to  reach  bim.  Shenstone,  howoTor,  deeply 
cokmrs  tbe  Tariable  state  of  hia  own  mind—*  Recovermg 
^na  a  nerroaa  fever,  as  I  have  aince  ducovered  by  many 
citociirreot  symptoroe,  I  seem  to  anticipate  a  little  of  that 
**  renal  defight'*  which  Milton  mentions  and  thinka 

.    "  .^•— able  to  chase 

All  sadness,  but  despair*— 
■t  least  I  begin  to  reatune  my  silly  clue  of  hopea  and  ez- 
pwaalioBs.' 

U  a  former  letter  he  had,  however,  given  them  up ;  *  I 
b^  to  wean  myself  from  all  hopea  and  expectaiiona 
^lerer.  I  feed  mv  wild-ducks,  and  I  water  my  carn^ 
tiws.  Happv  enougn  if  I  could  extinguiah  my  ambition 
<pite,  to  iadulge  the  deaire  of  being  aoaiething  more  bene- 

*  Oraves  waa  aopposed  to  have  glanced  at  hb  (Hand  Shen- 
•me  in  \m  novel  or  '  Columella ;  or  the  Distressed  Anchoret. 
Thealra  orihls  work  Is  to  convey  all  the  moral  Instmcdon  I 
could  wbh  to  oiTer  here  to  yonthful  genius.  Ic  la  written  to 
diow  ihc  consequence  of  a  person  of  educacion  and  talents 
tairtnitt)  anltiuile  and  Indolence  In  the  vigour  of  youth.  Nich- 
•(•I  Uterary  aneed.ices,  vol.  lU,  p.  1S4.  Nash's  History  of 
WoroMsrahbre,  voU  I,  p.  537. 


BBCBBT  BISTOBT  Of  THB  BtriLDIllO  OF  BLKBHBIlf . 

The  aecret  butory  of  thb  national  edifice  derivea  impor- 
tance from  ita  nature,and  the  remarkable  charactera  inrolv> 
ed  in  the  unparalleled  transaction.  Tbe  great  architect  when 
obatrueted  in  tbe  progreaa  of  hia  work,  by  the  irreaular 
payinenta  of  tbe  workmen  appeara  to  hare  practiaea  one 
ef  bia  own  comic  plots  to  put  the  debta  on  tne  hero  hifl»> 
aelf ;  while  the  duke  who  had  it  much  at  heart  to  inhabit 
the  palace  of  hia  fame,  but  tutored  into  wariness  under  tbe 
vigilant  and  fierce  eye  of  Atoesa  would  neither  approve  nor 
disapprove,  silently  fooked  on  in  hope  and  in  grief,  from 
year  to  year,  aa  tbe  work  proceeded,  or  aa  it  waa  left  at  a 


Btaod.  '  At  length  we  find  thia  eomodie  Uumowmte  wound 
up  by  the  duchess  beraelf,  in  an  attempt  utterly  tq  ruin  tha 
enraged  and  insulted  architect  If 

Perbapa  thia  waa  the  firat  time  that  it  had  ever  been  re- 
adved  in  parliament  to  raiae  a  public  monument  of  gkwy 
and  gratitude—40  an  individual !  Tbe  novelty  of  the  at« 
tempt  may  aerre  aa  the  only  ezcuae  for  the  looae  arrange* 
menta  which  followed  after  parliament  had  approved  of  the 
deaign,  without  voting  anv  apecifie  aupply  for  the  purpose ! 
The  queen  alwaya  issued  the  orders  at  her  own  expense, 
and  commanded  expedition;  and  while  Anne  lived,  the 
naea  of  the  building  were  included  in  her  majeaty'a 
I,  aa  belonging  to  the  civil  liat  aanctioned  by  parua- 


ezpenaea  ( 
debta,  aa  I 


When  George  the  Firat  came  to  the  throne,  the  parlia- 
ment declared  tbe  debt  to  be  tbe  debt  of  the  queen,  and  tbe 
king  granted  a  privy  aeal  as  for  other  debu.  The  crown 
and  me  parliament  nad  hitherto  proceeded  in  perfect  union 
reapecting  thia  national  edifice.  However,  1  find  that  tbe 
workmen  were  greatly  in  arrears ;  for  when  'George  the 
First  aacended  tbe  throne,  they  gladly  accepted  a  AM 
part  of  their  several  debta ! 

The  ^at  architect  found  himself  amidst  inextricable 
difHculliea.  With  the  fertile  invention  which  amuaea  in 
hia  comediea,  he  contrived  an  extraordinary  acheroe,  by 
which  he  proposed  to  make  the  duke  himself  responsi- 
ble  for  the  building  of  Blenheim ! 

However  much  the  duke  longed  to  see  the  magnificent 
edifice  concluded,  he  abowed  the  same  calm  intrepidity  in 
the  building  of  Blenheim  aa  he  had  in  its  field  ot  action. 
Aware  that  if  he  himself  gave  any  order,  or  suggested  any 
alteration,  he  might  be  involved  in  the  expenae  of  the 
building,  he  was  never  to  be  circumvented,— nerer  to  be 
surprised  bito  a  apontaneoua  emotion  of  pleasure  or  dia- 
approbation;  on  no  occasion,  he  dedarea,  had  he  even 
entered  into  oonveraation  with  the  architect  (tlioughhw 
friend)  or  with 
Blenheim  House! 
aides  had  often  I 
chitect  and  plotter  of  comediea ! 

In  the  abaence  of  the  duke,  when  abroad  in  170S,  Sir 
John  contrired  to  obtain  firom  Lord  Godolphin  the  friend 

*  See  his  Letters  XL,  and  XU,  and  more  partfeularlyXUlt 
and  ZLin.  wiib  a  new  theory  of  politk»I  pHndplee. 

fl  draw  the  materials  of  this  secret  history  firom  an  nnpub* 
lislietl  *  Case  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboroiij^h  and  Sir  John  VaBi 
brnah,  aa  also  from  mme  confidential  correpondence  otVaa 
bnigh  wkh  Jacob  Tonson,  bis  Qiend  and  publisher. 


onveraation  wim  tne  arcniceci  ^uiougn  nia 
I  any  on^  acting  under  hia  ordera,*-about 
use!  Siarb  impenetrable  firudence  on  ad 
I  blunted  the  solidoloua  ingenuity  of  the  ar* 
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and  relitliTo  of  the  duke  of  Marlborottgh,  and  probably  his 
acant  in  sonie  of  bis  concerns,  a  warrant,  constituting 
Vanbruf  h  skhmwot,  mtk  jMwer  ofconlneluig  on  th»  bekaff 
^Ifts  Duke  of  Marlborough,  How  he  prevailed  on  Lord 
Qodoiphia  to  mt  this  appointoMnt  does  not  appear — bis 
kirdship  probablj  conceiTod  it  was  useful,  and  mi^bt  as- 
sist in  ezptxlilin^  the  great  work,  the  favourite  object  of 
the  hero.  This  warrant,  however,  Vanbrush  kept  eo- 
tireljr  to  hiflMelf ;  he  never  mentioaed  to  the  duke  that  he 
was  in  the  possession  of  any  such  power ;  nor  on  his  re- 
turn, did  he  claim  to  have  it  renewed. 

The  buildioff  proceeded  with  the  same  delays,  and  the 
payments  with  the  same  irregularity ;  the  veteran  now 
foresaw  nhat  happened,  that  he  should  never  be  the  in* 
habitant  of  hb  own  bouse!  The  public  money  issued 
from  the  Treasury  was  never  to  be  depended  on ;  and  af- 
ter 171t,  the  duke  look  the  building  uikm  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  accomroudaiing  the  workmen.  They  bad 
hitherto  received  what  was  called  *cro^  pay,'  which 
was  hiffh  wages  and  uncertain  paymeni-^nd  they  now 
gladly  abated  a  third  of  their  prices.  But  though  the  duke 
had  undertaken  to  pay  the  workmen,  this  could  make  no 
alteration  in  the  claims  on  the  Treasury.  Blenheim  was 
to  be  built  for  Marlborough,  not  6y  him ;  it  was  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  the  nation  to  their  hero,  not  a  palace  to  be 
built  by  their  mutual  contributions. 

Whether  Marlborough  found  that  his  own  million  might 
be  sk>wly  injured  while  the  Treasurr  remained  still  obdu- 
rate, or  that  the  architect  was  stiH  more  and  more  in- 
volved, I  cannot  tell;  but  in  1716,  the  workmen  appear  to 
have  struck,  and  the  old  dehiys  and  stand-still  again  re- 
newed. It  was  then  Sir  John,  for  the  first  time,  produced 
the  warrant  he  had  Atraeted  from  Lord  Oodolphm,  to  lay 
before  the  Treasury;  adding,  however,  a  memorandum, 
to  prevent  any  misconceptK»,  that  the  duke  was  to  be 
oonsklered  as  the  paymaster,  the  debts  incurred  devolving 
on  the  crown.  Tnb  part  of  our  secret  hbtory  requires 
more  development  than  I  am  enabled  to  afford :  as  my 
information  is  drawn  from  <ihe  Case'  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  in  reply  to  Sir  John's  depositions,  it  is  pos- 
■iblo  Vanbrush  may  suffer  more  than  he  ought  in  thb 
Darration ;  which,  however,  incidentally  notices  hb  own 
atatements. 

A  new  scene  opens!  Vanbragh  not  obtaining  his 
daims  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  workmen  becoming 
more  clamorous,  the  architect  suddenly  turns  round  on  the 
duke,  at  once  to  charge  him  with  the  whole  debt. 

The  pitiable  history  of  this  magnificent  monument  of 
public  gratitude,  from  its  beginnings,  b  given  by  Van- 
onigli  in  his  deposition.  The  creat  architect  represents 
himself  as  being  comptroller  of  her  majesty's  works ;  and 
as  such  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  model,  which  model 
of  Blenheim  House  her  majesty  kept  in  her  palace,  and 
gave  her  commands  to  issue  money  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  Mr  Travers,  the  queen's  surveyor^eneral ; 
that  the  lord  treasurer  appointed  her  majesty's  own  offi- 
cers to  supervise  these  works ;  that  it  was  upon  defect  of 
monev  from  the  Treasury  that  the  workmen  grew  uneasy ; 
that  the  work  was  stopped,  till  fiirther  orders  of  money 
from  the  Treasury ;  that  the  queen  then  ordered  enough 
to  secure  it  from  winter  weather ;  that  afterwards  she  or^ 
dered  more  for  payment  of  the  workmen ;  that  they  were 
paid  iivpart ;  and  upon  Sir  John's  telling  them  the  queen's 
resolution  to  grant  them  a  further  supply,  {afler  aotopput 
t§  a  by  the  duiehee^e  order)  they  went  on  and  incurred  the 
present  debt ;  that  this  was  aifUrwards  brought  into  the 
iMuse  of  commons  as  the  debt  of  the  crown,  not  owing 
from  the  queen  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  to  the 
workmen,  and  thb  by  the  queen's  officers. 

During  the  uncerUin  progress  of  the  building,  and  while 
the  workmen  were  often  in  deep  arrears,  it  would  seem 
that  the  architect  often  designed  to  involve  the  MarlbcK 
roughs  in  its  fate  and  his  own;  he  probably  thoo^bt  that 
some  of  their  round  million  might  bear  to  be  chipped,  to 
finish  hb  great  work,  with  which,  too,  their  glory  was  so 
intimately  connected.  The  famous  dutchess  had  evi- 
dently put  the  duke  on  the  defensive ;  but  once,  perhaps, 
was  the  duke  on  the  point  of  indulging  some  generous  ar- 
chitectural fancy,  when  lo!  Atossa  stepped  forwards  and 
'put  a  stop  to  the  buikiing.' 

When  Vanbragh  at  length  produced  the  warrant  of 
Lord  Godolphin,  empowering  him  to  contract  for  the  duke, 
this  instrument  was  utterly  disclaimed  by  Marlborough ; 
the  duke  declares  it  existed  without  hi^  knowledge ;  and 


that  if  such  an  instrument  for  a  moment  wb«  lo  be  held 
valid,  no  man  would  be  safe,  but  migbt  be  rtnaed  by  lbs 
act  of  another ! 

Vanbnwh  seeau  to  have  bvolvad  the  intricacy  of  hb 
plot,  tin  it  fell  into  some  contradaetioiaa.  The  queen  he  had 
not  found  difficult  to  manage ;  but  after  her  dftatfa,  whsa 
the  Treasury  failed  in  its  gokiea  soureo,  he  swnms  to  havs 
sat  down  to  contrive  how  to  make  the  duke  the  great 
debtor.  Vanbragh  swears  that  <  He  himself  looked  npsa 
the  crown,  as  engaged  to  the  Duke  oTMariboroagb  for  tee 
expense  i  but  that  be  believes  the  vfOfkaaen  always  koked 
upon  the  duke  as  their  paymaster.'  He  advaaoes  eo  far,  as  to 
awear  that  he  made  a  contract  with  partiadar  wofkmea, 
which  contract  was  not  unknown  to  the  duke.  Thbwasaoc 
denied ;  but  the  duke  in  hb  rsply  ohaervea,  that  *  be  knew 
not  that  the  woikmen  were  employed  for  hie  acoomit,  or  by 
hie  own  agent :'— never  havine  heard  till  Sir  John  pro- 
duced the  warrant  from  LonTGodolpbin,  that  Sir  John 
was  *  hb  surveyor !'  which  he  disclaima. 

Our  architect,  however  opposite  hia  depomtiofes  appear, 
contrived  to  beoipe  a  witness  to  such  facts  as  tended  to 
conclude  the  duke  to  be  the  debtor  for  the  bualdinc;  aad 

*  in  his  depositions  has  taken  as  much  care  to  have  the 
guilt  of  perjury  without  the  punishment  of  it,  aa  any  man 
could  do.'  He  so  managed,  though  he  has  net  swora  lo 
contradictions,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  one  part  of  hb 
evkience  presses  one  way,  and  the  natural  tmency  of 
another  part  presses  the  (urect  oontrary  way.  In  bb  fbcw 
mer  memorisl,  the  mam  design  waa  to  disengage  the  duke 
from  the  debt;  in  his  depositions,  the  main  design  was  to 
charge  the  duke  with  the  debt.  Vanbrugh,  it  nmst  bs 
confessed,  exerted  not  less  of  hb  dramatic  than  hb  archi- 
tectural genius  in  the  building  of  Blenheim! 

<The  Case'  concludes  with  an  doquent  reflectbe, 
wbwe  Vanbraah  is  distinguished  aa  the  man  ef  geaiss, 
though  not,  in  thb  predicament,  the  man  of  honour.  '  It 
at  bst  the  charge  ran  into  by  order  of  the  crown  must  be 
upon  the  duke,  yet  th'f  infamy  of  it  moat  go  upon  another, 
who  was  perhaps  the  only  Architect  in  the  world  capable 
of  building  such  a  house :  and  the  only  friend  in  the  world 
capable  of  contriving  lo  lay  the  debt  upon  one  to  whom  he 
was  so  highly  obliged.' 

There  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  depoaitiona  of  Vanbragh, 
by  which  we  might  infer  that  the  idea  of  Blenheim  House 
might  have  originated  with  the  duke  himself;  he  swesra 
that  in  1T04,  the  didte  met  him,  and  told  him  he  designed 
to  build  a  house,  and  must  consult  him  about  a  model,  fe; 
but  it  was  the  queen  who  ordered  the  present  house  to  he 
built  with  all  expedition.' 

The  whole  conduct  of  thb  national  edifice  was  unworthy 
of  the  tuition,  if  in  trath  the  nation  ever  entered  heartily 
into  it.  No  specific  sum  had  been  voted  in  parfiameni  for 
so  great  an  undertaking ;  whidi  aflerwards  was  the  occa- 
sion of  involving  all  the  parties  concerned  m  trouble  sod 
litigation,  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  architect ;  and  I  think 
wo  shall  see,  by  Vanbragh's  letters,  was  fmished  at  the 
sole  charee,  and  even  under  the  superintendence,  of  the 
duchess  herself!  It  may  be  a  question,  whether  ihb  auig- 
nificent  monument  of  glory  did  not  rather  origbale  b  the 
spirit  of  party,  in  the  urgent  desire  of  the  queen  to  allay  ths 
pride  and  jealousies  of  the  Marlboroughs.  From  the  or 
ctmisunce  to  which  Vanbragh  has  sworn,  that  the  duke 
had  designed  to  have  a  house  built  by  Vanbragh,  before 
Blenheim  had  been  resolved  on,  we  may  suppose  that  this 
intention  of  the  duke's  afforded  the  queen  a  snggeitioB  of 
a  national  edifice. 

Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  life  of  Marlborough,  hss  oIn 
scurely  alluded  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  build, 
ing  of  Blenheim.  <  The  illness  of  the  duke,  and  the  rediouf 
litigation  which  ensued,  caused  such  delays,  that  little  pro- 
cress  was  made  in  the  work  at  the  time  of  hb  decesie. 
In  the  interim,  a  serious  mbunderstanding  arose  betwees 
the  duchess  and  the  architect,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
a  voluminous  correspondence.  Vanbragh  was  m  con»^ 
quence  removed,  and  the  direction  of  the  buiMmg  conficled 
to  other  hands,  under  her  own  immediate  sopenoteod- 
once. 

This  <  voluminous  correspondence'  would  probably  W' 
ford  *  words  that  bura'  of  the  lof>y  insolence  of  Aiossi,  and 

*  thoughu  that  breathe'  of  the  comic  wit ;  it  might  too  re- 
late, in  many  curious  points,  to  the  stupendouf  fabric  it- 
self. If  her  grace  condescended  to  criticise  its  ports  with 
the  frank  roughness  she  is  known  to  have  done  to  the  ar* 
chiteet  himself,  hb  own  defence  and  explanatiooi  nii(» 
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Mrw  10 1«C  «  into  tiie  bewildering  bnciei  of  hit  magical 
irefeatecMre.  Of  that  MU^eataoii  fi>r  which  he  was  to 
Mch  abuaed  m  }um  own  daj  at  to  hare  loat  his  real  aro- 
demned  for  poflteritj 
id,  nothiac  is  left  lor 
d,and  tobelbreTer 
IS  correspondence  V  Alas ! 
dM  kisioffian  of  wnr  and  poliucs  orerlooks  with  eootempt 
*e  little  secret  histories  of  art,  and  of  human  nature  !-- 

■sd  *a  ndiimi ■  correspondanoe*  which  indicates  so 

■BGh,and  on  which  not  a  solitary  idea  is  bestowed,  has 
odr  served  to  petrify  our  cariosity ! 

or  ibis  qmmA  between  the  famous  dnchess  and  Van- 
ki|b  I  have  only  recovered  sereral  vivacious  extracts 
froBi  nwidwifial  lotten  of  Vanbnigb's  to  Jacob  Tonson. 
Tl«re«as  an  eqoality  of  the  geohis of  moealioii,  as  well 
11  nacour,  in  her  mce  and  the  wit :  whether  Atossa, 
ikeVufaragfti,  eouldhave  bad  the  patience  to  baTe  com- 
posed a  eoBsedy  of  five  aeu  I  will  not  determine;  but  un- 
fOMtioaablf  she  eonld  have  dictated  many  scenes  with 
c^  ifirit.  Wo  have  seen  Yanbnigh  attempting  to  turn 
tk  dcbu  incnrred  by  the  bnilding  of  Blenheim  on  the 
dik«;  we  now  learn,  (or  the  first  Ume,  that  the  duchess, 
vtb  c^  apcitnde.  cootrived  a  oountei^loi  to  turn  the 
idHi  on  y  anhragh ! 

'I  have  the  nualbrtane  of  losbf,  lor  I  now  see  little 
bepet  of  ever  getting  it,  nearly  90001.  due  to  me  for  many 
TnnP  larvioB,  plague,  and  trouble,  at  Blenheim,  which 
ikti  wicked  woman  of 'Mariboroogh'  issofarfrom  pay- 
■C  a»,  that  the  duke  being  sued  1^  some  of  the  workmen 
nr  work  done  there,  she  has  tried  to  turn  the  debt  due  to 
tbeaspoa  me,  for  which  I  think  she  ought  to  be  hanged.' 
Is  int,  on  oeeasion  of  the  duke's  death,  Vanbrugh  gives 
u  anoeailo  TsnaoB  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Marlbo- 
i«<i«bs,wiih  a  caustic  touch  at  hb  ilhistrious  victims. 

'  The  IXike  of  Mariborongh's  tnasure  eaeeeds  the  moat 
omv^Ml  guess.  The  mnd  settlement,  which  it  was 
■ifwisd  her  grace  had  broken  to  pieces,  stands  good, 
MJhaaJsan  immeiMe  wealth  to  Lord  Godolphin  and  his 
**oeeinri.  A  round  million  has  been  moving  about  in 
mm  OB  the  land-tax,  4^,  This  the  Treasury  knew  be- 
wehe  died,  and  this  was  exclusive  of  his  Hand;*  his 
«««•  tyear  upon  the  post^^tffice;  his  mortgages  upon  a 
ratroMd  estate ;  bias  South  Sea  stock ;  his  annuities,  and 
yo^  were  not  subscribed  in,  and  besides  what  is  in 


yaar  Is  apeU 
t  year  to  keep  herself  dean  and  go  to  law ;  tfitibl, 
iZfn  ^  ^'^  Riakon  for  present  maintenance;  and 
"w  Godolphin  only  BfiOOl,  a  year  jointure,  if  he  outlives 
J?  iL'  «J»"  iMt  is  a  vrretched  article.  The  rest  of  the 
Aeap>  lor  these  are  hot  snippings,  goes  to  L(«d  Godolphin, 
«>dK>oo.    She  wiU  have  40,00OC  a  year  in  present.^ 

.AtoMa,as  the  quarrel  heated  and  the  plot  thickened, 
VHk  tiM  DiaUdouirneas  of  Puck,  and  the  haughtiness  of  an 
aoprwa  of  Blenheim,  invented  the  most  cruel  insult  that 
rtL7  ■"*?!?  endured!— one  perfectly  characteristic  of 
«t  otraordioary  woman.  Tanbrugh  went  to  Blenheim 
■?-^*  *"  *  conpu<7  ^"^  Castle  Howard,  another 
■Mjficait  noiMmient  of  his  singular  genius. 

We  itaid  two  nights  in  Woodstock ;  but  there  was  an 
«rter  to  ibe  •ervanto.nwfarAep^rooe's  swii*aMi,ikrffo 
"^  «<^  BUwkam  !  and  lest  that  should  not  mortify  me 
?^f Oi  sbe  having  somehow  learned  that  my  wife  was  of 
^^''^f^Ji'^o^^'prtM  Ike  mghtbtfanw  came  Oun, 
T^  wden  that  if  Ms  came  with  the  Castle  Howard  la- 
"«,«»•  lervanU  shouU  not  suffer  her  to  see  either  house, 
S  S?'  "T  •'■■  ^  «"^*'  '*>•  P^ :  so  she  was  forced  to 

f}.°*y  ^  uil  keep  me  company  at  the  inn !' 
^.J^^^'^*^"*'"^  ™  this  joint  comedy  of  Atoe- 
«  .  ^•**rojrh !  The  architect  of  Blenheim,  lifting  his 
2«iowtnli known  massive  grandeur,  exiled  to  a  dull 
^^JJJJ  >aipnsoned  with  one  who  required  rather  to  be 
^Si  *»  capable  of  consobng  the  enraged  architect ! 
iJwJ^*  ^^^"^  ■**"  pwsuing  her  hunted  piey,  had 
J^iltoaipoiwhich  she  flattered  herself  would  en- 

OT^-^jS^,-  "'—'«'•  ™-  p- 

Dndi  !ri3"  ''"'^  ^^  chancery  by  that  B.  B.  B.  the 
wmJ!!!?  ^•^****'*^«**'  where  she  has  got  an  injunciion 
M^^USI^^  ^"«^  *•»•  ^**«  r»d  chancellor  (Earl  of 
■MCieiSeld,)  who  declared  that  I  was  never  employed 


life  m>t 


by  the  duke,  and  therefore  had  no  demand  upon  his  estate 
lor  my  services  at  Blenheim.  Since  my  hands  were  thus 
tied  up  from  trying  by  law  to  recover  my  arrear,  I  have 
prevailed  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  help  mteina  sdkans 
which  Ipnpoted  to  Am,  bjf  which  I  got  my  money  m  spite 
^  tho  haUgj/'B  todh.  My  carrying  tioM  point  enrageo  ktr 
mnckf  and  the  more  becau«e  it  is  of  considerable  weight 
in  my  small  fortune,  which  she  has  heartily  endeavoured 
so  to  destroy  as  to  throw  me  into  an  Englim  baslile,  theio 
to  finish  my  davs,  as  Ibeganthemj  m  a  /Vmdk  one.* 

Plot  for  plot!  and  the  superior  daims  of  one  of  prao« 
tised  invention  are  vindicated !  The  writer,  lone  accus* 
tomed  to  comedy*writiag,  has  excelled  the  seH^usht 
genius  of  Atossa.  The  *  scheme '  by  which  Vanbrugn's 
fertile  mventioo,  aided  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  finally 
circumvented  the  avarknous,  the  haughty,  and  the  capn- 
doos  Atossa,  remains  untoM,  unices  it  is  alluded  to  by  the 
panue  in  Lord  Orford's  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting,*  where 
be  informs  us  that  the  *  duchess  quarrelled  with  Sir  John 
and  went  to  hiw  with  him ;  but  though  he  proood  tobem 
the  right,  or  rather  Asoonse  he  proved  to  be  in  the  right,  she 
employed  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  buiU  the  house  in  St. 
JamesSPaik.' 

I  have  to  add  a  curious  discovery  i 
himself,  which  explains  a  drcumstanoo  in  ' 
hitherto  understood. 

In  all  the  biographies  of  Vanbrugh,  from  the  time  of 
Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  the  early  part  of  the  life  of 
this  man  of  genius  remains  unknown.  It  is  saki  he  de* 
scended  from  an  ancient  family  in  CAesUre,  whk:h  came 
originally  from  /Vance,  though  by  the  name,  which  properly 
wnlten  wouU  be  Van  Bntgh,  he  wouM  appear  to  be  of 
IhOek  extraction.  A  tale  is  universally  repeated  that  Sir 
John  once  visiting  France  in  the  prosecution  of  his  a'chU 
tectural  studies,  while  taking  a  survey  of  some  fortifica- 
tions, excited  alarm,  and  was  carried  to  the  Bastile ; 
where,  to  deepen  the  n»lerests  of  the  story,  he  sketched  a 
variety  of  comedies,  which  he  must  have  communicated 
to  the  govenxtr,  who,  whispering  it  doubtless  as  an  affair 
of  state  to  several  of  the  noblesse,  these  admirers  of 
'sketches  of  comedies '—Engbsh  ones  no  doubt— pro* 
cured  the  release  of  this  English  Moliere.  This  tale  is 
farther  confirmed  by  a  very  odd  circumstance.  Sir  John 
built  at  Oreenwichj  on  the  spot  still  called  *  Vanbrugh's 
Fields,*  two  wh'unsical  houses ;  one  on  the  skle  of  Green- 
wich Park  is  still  called  <  the  Bastile-House,'  built  on  iia 
model,  to  commemorate  this  imprisonment. 

Not  a  word  of  this  detailed  story  is  probably  true  !  that 
the  Baetile  was  an  object  which  sometimes  occupicHd  the 
imaginatwn  of  our  architect,  is  probable ;  for,  by  the  letter 
we  have  just  quoted,  we  discover  from  himself  the  singu* 
lar  incident  of  Vanbruxh^  having  been  bom  m  the  BaatiU, 

Desirous  prpbably  of  concealing  his  alien  origin,  this  cir- 
cumstance cast  his  early  days  into  obscurity.  He  relt4hat 
he  was  a  Briton  in  all  respects  but  that  of  his  singular 
birth.  The  ancestors  of  vanbrugh,  who  was  of  Chet/ure, 
said  to  be  of  /VencA  extraction,  though  with  a  Dntea 
name,  married  Sir  Dudley  Carieton's  daughter.  We  are 
told  he  had  <  politKal  connexions  ;*  and  one  of  his  *  politi- 
cal' tours  had  probably  occasioned  his  confinement  in  that 
state-dungeon,  where  his  lady  was  delivered  of  her  burden 
of  love.  The  odd  fancy  or  building  a  <  Bastile-House ' 
at  Greenwich,  a  fortified  prison!  suggested  to  his  first 
life-^writer  the  fine  romance;  which  must  now  be  thrown 
askie  among  thoee  literary  fictions  the  French  distinguish 
by  the  softening  and  yet  unpudent  term  of '^needoCrs  Aa9- 
mrdieeP  with  which  formerly  Varillas  and  his  imitalora 
furnished  their  pages ;  lies  which  looked  like  facts ! 

SBCmXT  BISTOAT  OF  Sin  WALTBE  AAWLEIOH.* 

Rawleigh  exercised  in  perfection  incompatible  talents, 
and  his  character  connects  the  opposite  extremes  of  our 
nauire!  His  <book  of  life,'  with  its  incUents  of  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  of  glory  and  humiliatkin,  was  as 
chequered  as  the  novelist  would  desire  for  a  (ale  of  fiction. 
Tet  in  this  mighty  {genius  there  lies  an  unsuspected  dis- 
position, which  requires  (o  be  demonstrated,  before  it  w 
possible  to  conceive  its  realitv.  From  his  earliest  days 
he  betrayed  the  genius  of  an  adoeiOatrtr,  which  prevailed 
in  his  character  to  the  latest ;  and  it  often  involved  him 

♦  Rawlel/fh,  as  was  practised  to  a  much  later  period,  wrote 
his  name  vorioua  wave.  In  the  foriner  series  of  this  work  ' 
h^ve  dtecovercd  at  leaet  how  it  was  pronounced  in  his  time 
— iliiiB,  Rawly.  See  in  Fiiet  Series,  ait.  *  Oithography  of  Pro 
per  Karnes.* 
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IP  the  pntctioe  of  mean  artifices  and  petty  deoeptkMW  ; 
which  appear  like  folijr  in  the  wiadom  or  a  aane;  like  in* 
•ptitude  in  the  profomid  riewe  of  a  politician ;  like  oow* 
•rdice  in  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero ;  and  de|^^e  by 
their  littlenetfi  the  grandeur  of  a  character  which  was 
doaed  by  a  eplendid  death,  worthy  the  life  of  the  wisest 
and  the  greatest  of  mankind ! 

The  sunshine  oT  his  days  was  in  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
betb.  From  a  boy,  always  dreaming  of  romantic  con- 
quests, for  be  was  Iwm  in  an  age  of  heroism  ;  and  formed 
by  nature  Tor  th«  chivabic  gallantry  of  the  court  of 
a  maiden  queen,  from  the  moment  he  with  such  infinite  art 
cast  his  rich  mantle  over  the  miry  spot,  his  life  was  a  pro- 
gress of  glory.  All  about  Rawleigh  was  splendid  as  the 
dress  be  wore  :  bis  female  sovereign,  whose  eyes  lored  to 
dwell  on  men  who  might  have  been  fit  subjects  for  *  the 
Paerie  dueen'  of  Spenaer,  penurious  of  reward,  only  re- 
compensed her  fsYourites  by  suffering  them  to  nuke  their 
own  fortunes  on  sea  and  land ;  and  Elizabeth  listened  to 
the  glowing  projects  of  her  hero,  indulging  that  spirit 
which  could  have  conquered  the  world,  to  have  laid  the  toy 
at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign ! 

This  man,  this  extraoi^inary  being,  who  was  prodigal 
of  his  life  and  fortune  on  the  Spanish  maih,  m  the  idleness 
of  peace  couM  equally  direct  nis  invention  to  supply  the 
domestic  wants  of  everyday  life,  in  his  project  of  <  an 
ofiioe  for  address.'  Nothing  was  too  high  for  his  ambition, 
nor  too  humble  for  his  genius.  Pre-eminent  as  a  military 
and  a  naval  commander,  as  a  statesman  and  a  student, 
Rawleigh  was  as  intent  on  forminjg  the  character  of  Prince 
Henry,  as  that  prince  was  studious  of  moulding  hja  own 
aspirmg  Qualities  by  the  genius  of  the  friend  whom  he  con- 
templated. Tet  the  active  life  of  Rawleigh  is  not  more  re- 
nuu'lcable  than  his  contemplative  one.  He  may  well  rank 
among  the  founders  of  our  literature :  for  composing  on  a 
subj    "       ''     •*-••'       -  ••   -  .  .... 


dwell  on  bis  pases.*  Such  was  the  man,  who  was  the 
adored  patron  of  Spenser ;  whom  Ben  Jonson,  proud  of 
calling  other  favourites  <  his  sons,*  honoured  by  tho  title  of 
his  '  father ;'  and  who  left  poUtical  instructions  ithicb 
Milton  deigned  to  edit. 

But  how  has  it  happened,  that  of  so  elevated  a  char- 
acter. Gibbon  has  pronounced  that  it  was  *  ambiguous,' 
while  it  is  described  by  Hume  as  *  a  great  but  ill-resu- 
latedmindr 

There  was  a  peculiarity  m  the  character  of  this  emi- 
nent man:  he  practised  the  cunning  of  an  adventurer; 
a  cunning,  most  bumiliatini^  in  the  narrative  I  The  great 
diiBculty  to  overcome  in  this  discovery  is,  how  to  account 
for  a  sage  and  a  hero  acting  fully  and  cowardice,  and  at^ 
tempting  to  obtain  by  circuitous  deception,  what  it  may  be 
supposed  so  magnanimous  a  spirit  would  not  only  deign  to 
possess  himself  of  by  direct  and  open  methods. 

Since  the  present  article  was  written,  a  letter,  hitherto 
nnpublished,  appears  in  the  recent  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
which  curiously  and  minutely  records  one  of  those  arti- 
fices of  the  kind  which  I  am  about  to  narrate  at  length. 
When  under  Elizabeth,  Rawleigh  was  oncn  in  conmie- 
ment,  and  it  appears,  that  seeing  the  queen  passing  by,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  wiih  a  strange  resolution  of  com- 
bating with^  the  governor  and  bis  people ;  declaring  that 
the  mere  mgkt  of  the  lueen  bad  made  him  desperate,  as 
a  confined  lover  wou.s  feel  at  the  sight  of  his  mistress. 
The  letter  gives  a  minute  narrative  of  Sir  Walter's 
astonishing  conduct,^  and  carefully  repeats  the  warm 
romantic  style  in  which  he  talked  of  his  royal  mistress, 
and  his  formal  resolution  to  die  rather  than  exist  out  of 
her  presence.  This  extravagant  scene,  with  all  its  co- 
louring, has  been  most  elaborately  penned  oy  the  ingenius 
letter-writer  with  a  hint  to  the  person  whom  he  addresses, 
to  suffer  it  to  meet  the  eye  of  their  royal  mistresess,  who 
could  not  fail  of  Bdmirin||  our  new  *  Oriando  Furioao  ;* 
and  soon  after  released  this  tender  prisoner !  ^  Ta»me  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  scene  was  got  up  and  concerted  for 
the  oociksion,  and  was  the  invention  of  Rawleigh  himself; 
the  romantic  incident  he  well  knew  was  perfectly  adapted 
10  the  queen's  taste.  Another  similar  incident,  in  which  I 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  disclosure  of  the  fact,  though 
Bot  of  its  nature,  was  what  Sir  Toby  Matthews  obscurely 

•  I  shall  give  in  the  sitfcle  *  Literary  Unions,*  a  curious  sc- 
connt  how  *  Rawlel; hM  History  of  the  World*  was  composod, 
Which  has  hitherto  escaped  discovery 


alludes  to  his  letters  of  *  the  ^ty  bio 
in  the  Tower  ;*  a  passage  which  had  long  exeiud  ay  ai- 
tentkm,  till  I  discovered  the  curious  incideM  in  none  ma- 
nuscript letters  of  Lord  Cecil.  Rawleigh  was  ibca  oo^ 
fined  m  tlie  Tower  for  the  Cobham  conspiracy;  a  plotsa 
absurd  and  obscure,  that  one  liistorian  has  eaBed  it  a 
*  state-riddle,'  but  for  which,  so  many  ye«rs  after.  Raw* 
leich  so  cruelly  lost  his  life. 

Lord  Cecil  fives  an  aoooont  of  the  exaouDatiaB  of  the 
prisoners  inv«ved  in  this  conspiracy.  *  One  aftavBooa. 
whilst  diverse  of  us  were  in  the  Tower  exnouniBf  sosse  el 
these  prisoners,  Sir  Walter  aUempled  t§  wntrdtr  fc■■ls^f; 
wherem  when  we  were  advertised,  we  caoM  to  \am  and 
fouiid  him  in  some  agony  to  be  onable  to  endore  his  wm- 
fortunes,  and  protesting  innocency,  with  railiesnisii  d 
bfe ;  and  in  that  humour  he  had  wcmmdad  Umm^m»im  da 
right  pap^hnUnawe^  mortalijf,  being  mtmlk  r^Av  em 
than  a  atah,  and  now  very  well  cured  both  m  body  aad 
mind.'*  This  feeble  attempt  at  suicide,  tlno '  oat  rsArr 
than  stab,*  1  must  place  among  tliooe  sceiMa  la  the  Me  sf 
Rawleigh,  so  mean  and  incomprehensible  willi  the  geasai 
of  the  man.    If  it  were  nothing  but  one  oflbnas 

*  Fears  of  the  Brave  !* 
^e  must  now  open  another  of  the 

'Follies  of  the  Wise. « 

Rawleigh  returned  from  tlie  wildjaad  ilnapagata  wmga 
of  GKiiana,  with  misery  in  every  shape  about  ham.*  tm 
son  had  perished ;  his  devotea  Keymis  wo«yd  aot  smms 
his  reproach ;  and  Rawlei^  without  fbrtme  aad  wahsee 
hope,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  brooded  ovar  the  sad 
thought,  that  in  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniard,  and  ia  the  po* 
liticaJ  pusillanimity  of  James,  he  was  arriving  onlr  to  med 
inevitable  death.  With  this  ptvsenliBsestt.  he  Mad  ena 
wished  to  give  op  his  ship  to  the  crew,  had  thej  eoasssasd 
to  land  him  in  France ;  but  he  was  probably  wTcaotetc  in 
this  decision  at  sea,  as  he  waa  afterwaida  at  land,  whers 
he  wished  to  escape,  and  refused  to  fly :  tba  dsaresi  mtt^ 
lect  was  darkened,  and  magnanimity  itself  becaaas  howt 
iated,  floatine  between  the  sense  ol  honour  and  of  fife. 

Rawleigh  landed  in  his  native  oomty  of  D^oa:  kn 
arrival  was  the  common  topic  of  oonreraatMn,  and  be  was 
the  object  ofcensure  or  of  commisemtioas  bnt  bispersea 
was  not  molested,  till  the  fears  of  Janwa  becnaaa  mvv 
urgent  than  his  pity. 

The  Cervantic  Gondomar,  whose  'qoipB  and  iiimiiiB* 
had  concealed  the  cares  of  state,  one  day  raabnd  nao  the 
presence  of  James,  breathlesdj  odbng  out  for ' 
and  compressing    his  '  ear-pierdng*  miaaajp 
nic  abruptness  of  *  piratas !  piraiaa 

tiiis  ciy  of 


pirataa!'    TWrs 


laconic  abruptness  of  *  piratas ! 
was  agony  as  well  as  politics 
whose  brother,  the  Spanish  governor,  liad  been  i 
cred  in  this  predatory  expedition.  Tlie  limBd  wm 
terrified  at  this  tragical  appearance  of  his  facetiatt 
saw  at  dice  the  demanos  of  the  whole  Spanisfa  l 
and  vented  his  palliative  in  a  gentle  prockiraalioa.  Raw- 
leigh having  settled  his  affairs  m  the  West,  ant  olTfiirLcw- 
don  to  appear  before  the  king,  in  cooaeqoeoee  of  the  procla- 
mation. A  few  miles  from  Plymouth,  he  was  Met  br  Sr 
Lewis  Stucley,  vice-admiral  of  Devon,  a  kiasnan  and  a 
friend ,  who,  in  communication  with  gavefaoaeat,  had  bc-> 
cepted  a  sort  of  sunmV/ance  over  Sir  Waller.  It  »  said, 
rand  will  be  credited,  when  we  hear  the  atary  of  Siudev) 
that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  the  Mp,  aa  a  pnihahje  gvod 
purchase ;  and  on  the  /lerssn,  against  whoa,  to  ooloor  fan 
natural  treachery,  he  professed  an  old  hatred.  He  first 
seized  on  Rawleigh  more  like  the  kiasmaa  than  the  vk^ 
admiral,  and  proposed  travdfing  together  to  London,  and 
baiting  at  the  houses  of  the  friends  of  Rawlsigb.  The 
warrant  which  Stodey  in  ilie  meanwhile  bad  deaned  wa« 
instantly  despatched,  and  the  bearer  waa  one  Maaoary, 
French  empuic,  who  waa  evideatlT  aeat  to  net  tba  part  ha 
did,^a  part  played  at  all  times,  aa<  the  last  title  ia  Freach 
polities,  that  so  often  had  recourse  to  thia  aMtramsnt  ^ 
sUte,  is  a  Mwtan  ! 
Rawleigh  still,  however  was  not  placed  i 

*  These  letters  were  written  by  Loid  Cecil  to  Ar  1 
Farry,  our  ambassador  in  France,  and  wars  i 

the  copy 'book  of  Sir  Thomas  Farry^  corresfi 

ta  preserved  In  the  Fepyslan  library  at  Oambndgek 

t  My  ftlend,  Mr  Hamper,  of  l>eriiend  Rotne,  P 
among  other  curious  collections  which  he  poassL..^ 
me  thtt  he  has  *  a  manuserlpl  of  depositions  taken  hi  Bnim 
rslailve  to  the  losses  of  some  merchams  who  bad  bssa  irai^ 
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.  i  hit  conSdenual  anociate,  Captain  King,  ac- 

csttpaaied  bim;  and  it  ia  probaUe,  that  ifRawleigh  had 
effectuated  Ida  escape,  be  would  bare  aAferred  a  great 
EiToar  00  the  govennment. 

Tbej  oould  not  save  him  at  London.  It  is  certain  that 
ke  Bii|ht  have  escaped ;  for  CapUin  King  bad  hired  a 
Ttset,  and  Rawleigb  bad  stolen  out  bj  ni^t.  and  might 
bare  reached  it,  bat  irreeolutely  relumed  nooie ;  an- 
Mher  iu(>fat,  the  same  Teasel  was  ready,  but  Rawleigh 
Bcrer  came !  The  fees  of  his  honour  appeared  tbe  greater 
calaoui?* 

Aa  be  advanced  in  this  eventful  jourMT^  every  thing  as- 
nmed  a  more  formidable  aspect.  His  fnends  communi- 
calcd  fearful  advices ;  a  pursuivant,  cr  king's  messenger, 
|ar«  a  sme  menacing  appearance ;  and  suggestions  arose 
in  his  own  nind,  that  ne  was  reserved  to  become  a  victim 
ofkate.  When  letters  of  cummissinn  from  the  Privy 
eotiscll  were  brought  to  Bir  Lewis  Studey,  Bawleigh  was 
obacrred  to  change  countenance,  eiclaimug  with  an  oath, 
'  Is  it  poisible  my  fortune  Bbould  return  upon  me  thus 
agaJar  He  lamailed  before  Captain  Kng»  that  be  bad 
negfected  tbe  opportunity  of  escape ;  and  which,  every  day 
be  advanced  inland,  removed  bim  tbe  more  from  any 


Rawleigh  at  first  suspected  that  Manoury  was  one  of 
tboae  iostrumenis  of  state,  who  are  sometimes  employed 
when  open  measures  au>e  not  to  be  pursued,  or  when  the 
cabtnet  have  not  yet  determined  on  the  fate  of  a  person 
nnplicaied  in  a  state  crime ;  in  a  word,  Rawleigb 
tbeufht  that  Manourr  was  a  spy  over  bim,  and  probably 
over  Stncley  too.  The  first  impression  in  these  matters 
is  osaallj  the  right  one :  but  when  Rawleigb  found  him- 
self caii|ht  in  tbe  UmIb,  he  imagined  tbat  such  corrupt 
agecu  were  to  be  corrupted.  The  French  empiric  was 
sotmded,  and  found  very  compliant;  Rawleigb  was  deiii- 
nubj  his  aid  to  counterfeit  sickness,  and  for  this  purpose 
BtfDted  a  series  of  the  most  humiliatmg  stratagems.  He 
imagined  that  a  constant  appearance  of  sickness  might  pro- 
duce delay,  and  procrastination,  in  tbe  chapter  of  accidents, 
night  end  in  pardon.  He  procured  vomits  from  the 
Fretcbman,  and  whenever  be  chose,  produced  every  ap- 
pearance of  sickness  ;  with  dimness  of  sight,  dizziness  m 
us  bead,  he  reeled  about,  and  once  struck  hiniaelf  with 
nch  violence  agamst  a  pillar  in  the  gallery,  tbat  tflere  was 
DO  doubt  of  his  malady.  Rawleigb's  servant  one  morning 
entered  Slndey's  chamber,  declared  that  his  master  was 
out  of  his  senses,  for  tbat  he  had  just  left  him  in  bis  shirt 
opoa  aD  foors,  gnawing  the  rushes  upon  the  fioor.  On 
Stucley's  efelrance,  Rawleigh  was  raving,  and  reeling  in 
ctroDg  convulsions.  Btuclev  ordered  him  to  be  chafed  and 
lonented,  and  Rawleigh  afterwards  laughed  at  this  scene 
with  Manoury,  obaervmg  that  he  bad  made  Stucley  a  per- 
fect phvfician. 

Bui  Rawleigh  found  it  rei^uired  some  more  visible  and 
alarmint;  disease  than  such  ridicuh>us  scenes  had  exhibit- 
ed. The  vomits  worked  so  slowly,  tbat  Manoury  was 
(nrful  to  repeat  the  doses.  Rawleigh  imjuired,  whether 
the  empiric  knew  of  any  preparations  which  could  make 
bio  look  ghastly,  without  injuring  bis  health.  The  Frencb> 
nan  offered  a  harmless  ointment  to  act  on  the  surface  of 
ihe  ikln,  which  would  give  him  the  appearance  of  a  leper. 
'That  wyi  do!'  said  Rawleigh,  *for  tbe  lords  will  be 
afraid  to  approach  me,  and  besides  it  will  move  their  pity.' 
^PP^yiog  ilie  ointment  to  his  brows,  bis  arms,  and  his 
breast,  the  blisters  rose,  the  skin  inflamed,  and  was  co- 
vered with  purple  spots.  Stucley  concluded  that  Raw- 
leigh had  the  plague.  Physicians  were  now  to  be  called 
^  Rawleigh  took  the  black  silk  ribbon  from  his  poniard, 
tnd  Manoury  tightened  it  strongly  abont  his  arm,  to  dis- 
order his  pulse ;  but  his  pulse  beat  too  strong  and  regular. 
Reappeared  to  take  no  food,  while  Manoury  secretly  pro- 
vided him.  To  perplex  the  learned  doctors  still  more, 
Rawleigh  had  tbe  urinal  coloured  by  a  drug  of  a  strong 
Kcni.  Tbe  physicians  pronounced  the  disease  mortal, 
uid  that  the  patient  could  not  be  removed  into  tbe  air 
without  immediate  danger.  '  Awhile  after,  being  in  bis 
M-chanber  undressed,  and  no  one  present  but  Manoury, 
8tr  Walter  held  a  looking-ir1«ss  m  bis  hand,  to  admire  his 
'potted  face,*  and  observed  in  merriment  to  his  new  con- 

*  A  friend  hifonns  me.  that  he  saw  rece;itly  st  a  prlnt-dea]- 
w*S8  pstoied  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  with  the  face 
tbos  spotted.  II  is  extraordinary  that  any  artist  should  have 
ebiwen  such  a  subject  Ibr  his  penril ;  but  should  this  be  a  por* 
tr?it  of  (he  times,  it  shows  that  this  strange  stratagem  had  ex- 
ihsJ  public  sttenikin 


fidant,  bow  they  should  one  day  laugh  for  having  thus  co« 
sened-— tbe  king,  council  physicians,  Spaniards  and  all. 
The  excuse  Rawleigb  offered  for  this  course  of  poor  strn^ 
tagems,  a(|jjnworthy  of  his  genius,  was  to  obtain  time  and 
seclusion  Tor  writing  bis  apology,  or  vindication  of  bis 
voyage,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  hia  '  Remains.' 
*  The  prophet  David  did  make  himself  a  fool,  and  suffered 
spittle  to  fall  upon  his  beard,  to  escape  from  the  bands  of 
bis  enemies,'  said  Rawleigb  in  bis  last  speech.  Brutus, 
too,  was  another  example.  But  his  discernment  often 
prevailed  over  this  mockery  of  bis  spirit.  The  king  li- 
censed him  to  reside  at  bis  own  bouse  on  bis  arrival  in 
London;  on  which  Manoury  observed,  that  tbe  king 
showed  by  this  indulgence,  that  his  majesiy  was  favoura^ 
bly  inclined  towards  nim  ;  but  Rawleigh  replied,  *  They 
used  all  these  kinds  of  ffatieries  to  the  Duke  of  Biron,  to 
draw  him  fairly  into  priaon,  and  then  they  cut  off  bis  bead. 
I  know  they  have  concluded  among  them,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  a  man  should  die.  to  rc-assure  the  traffic  which 
I  have  broke  with  Spain.'  And  Manourv  adds,  from 
whose  narrative  we  have  all  these  particulars,  that  Sir 
Walter  broke  out  in  this  rant :  *  If  he  could  but  save  him- 
self for  this  time,  he  would  plot  such  ulots,as  should  make 
tbe  king  think  himself  happy  to  send  for  him  again,  and 
restofe  bim  to  his  estate,  and  would  force  the  king  of 
Spain  to  write  into  England  in  his  favour.' 

Rawleigh  at  length  proposed  a  flight  to  France  with 
Manoury,  who  declares  that  it  was  the'n  he  revealed  to 
Stucley  what  be  had  hitherto  concealed,  that  Stucley 
might  'double  his  vigilance.  Rawleigh  now  perceived  that 
he  nad  two  rogues  to  bribe  instead  of  one,  and  that  they 
were  playing  into  one  another's  bands.  Proposals  are 
now  niade  to  Stucley  through  Manoury,  who  is  as  com- 
pliant as  hb  brother-knave.  Rawleigh  presented  Siuclev 
with  *  a  jewel  made  in  tbe  fashion  of  hail  powdered  with 
diamonds,  with  a  ruby  in  the  midst.'  But  Stucley  ob- 
serving lo  his  kinsman  and  friend,  that  he  must  loso  his 
ofiice  of  Vice-admiral,  which  bad  cost  bim  six  hundred 
pounds,  in  case  he  suffered  Rawleigh  to  escape ;  Raw- 
leigh solemnly  assured  biro  that  he  should  be  no  loser, 
and  that  his  lady  should  give  him  one  thousand  pounds 
when  they  got  into  France  or  Holland.  About  this  time 
the  French  quack  took  bis  leave  ;  the  part  be  had  to  act  i 
was  performed ;  tbe  juggle  was  complete :  and  two 
wretcnes  bad  triumphed  over  the  sagacity  and  magnani- 
mity of  a  sage  and  a  hero^  whom  luisfortune  had  lev«flled 
to  ioUy ;  and  who,  in  violating  the  dignity  of  his  own  cha-  , 
racter,  had  only  equalled  himself  with  vulgar  knaves; 
men  who  exulted  that  the  ciicumvcnter  was  cL-cumvented : 
or,  as  they  expressed  It,  *  the  great  cozener  was  cozened.' 
But  our  story  does  not  here  conclude,  for  the  treacheries 
of  Stucley  were  more  intricate.  This  perfect  villain  bad 
obtained  a  warrant  of  indemnity,  to  authorize  his  compli- 
ance with  any  offer  to  assist  Rawleigh  in  his  escape  ;  this 
wretch  was  the  confidant  and  the  executioner  of  Raw- 
leigh; he  carried  about  him  a  license  to  betray  him,  and 
was  making  his  profit  of  the  victim  before  he  delivered  him 
to  the  sacrifice.  Rawleigh  was  still  plotting  his  escape : 
at  Salisbury  he  bad  despatched  his  confidential  friend 
Captain  King  to  London,  to  secure  a  boat  at  Tilburv  ;  he 
baa  also  a  secret  interview  with  the  French  agent.  Raw- 
leigb's servant  mentioned  to  Captain  King,  that  his  boat- 
swain had  a  ketch  of  his  own,  and  was  ready  at  his  ser- 
vice fnr  *  thirty  pieces  of  silver;'  the  boalswam  and  Raw- 
leigb's servant  acted  Judas,  and  betrayed  the  plot  to  Mr 
William  Herbert,  cousin  lo  Stucley,  and  thus  the  treach- 
ery was  kept  among  themselves  as  a  family  concern.  The 
night  for  flight  was  now  fixed,  but  he  could  not  part  with- 
out his  friend  Stucley,  who  had  promised  never  to  quit 
him ;  and  who,  indeed,  informed  by  his  cousin  Herbert, 
had  suddenly  surprised  Rawleigh  putting  on  a  false  beard. 
Tbe  party  met  at  the  appointed  place ;  Sir  Lewis  Stuc- 
ley with  his  son,  and  Rawleigb  disgubed.  Stucley  in  sa^ 
luting  King,  asked  whether  he  had  not  shown  himself  an 
honest  man  7  King  hoped  he  would  continue  so.  They 
had  not  rowed  twenty  strokes,  before  the  waterFien  ol^ 
served,  that  Mr.  Herbert  had  lately  taken  boat,  and  made 
towards  the  bridge,  but  had  returned  down  the  river  after 
them.  Rawleigh  instantly  expressed  his  apprehensions, 
and  wished  to  return  home;  he  consulted  Kins— the  wa* 
lermen  took  fright— Stucley  acted  his  part  well;  damning 
bis  ill-fortiine  to  have  a  friend  whom  he  would  save,  so 
ftill  of  doubts  and  fears,  ami  threatening  lo  pistol  the  w^ 
termen  if  thev  did  not  proceed.  Even  King  was  ryvefr 
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eome  by  the  earnest  oooduct  of  Stucley,  and  a  new  ipirit 
was  inrated  into  the  rowen.  As  they  drew  near  Green- 
wich, a  wherry  crossed  them.  Rawleigh  declared  it  came 
to  discover  them.  Kinc  tried  to  allay  his  feaM,  and  as- 
sured him  that  if  once  they  reached  Grayesend,  he  would 
hazard  his  life  to  get  to  Tilbury.  Bat  in  these  delays  and 
discussions,  the  tide  was  failing;  the  watermen  declared 
they  could  not  reach  Grayesend  before  morning ;  Raw- 
lei^  would  haye  landed  at  Purfieet,  and  the  Iwatswain 
encouraged  him ;  for  there  it  vatf  thought  he  could  pro- 
cure horses  for  Tilbury.  Sir  Lewis  Stucley  too  was  sea- 
lous ;  and  declared  he  was  content  to  carry  the  doak-bas 
an  his  own  shoulders,  for  half  a  mile,  but  King  declared 
that  it  was  useless,  thoy  could  not  at  that  hour  get  horses, 


I  ffo  by  land, 
Th 


They  rowed  a  mile  beyond  Woolwich, 
two  or  three  ketches,  wnen  the  boatswain'  doubt(  „ 
whether  any  of  these  were  the  one  he  had  provided  to  fur- 
nish them.  *  We  are  betrayed!'  cried  Kawleigh,  and  or- 
dered the  watermen  to  row  back :  he  ftrictly  examined 
the  boatswain,  alas !  his  ingenuity  was  baffled  by  a  shuf- 
fling yillain,  whose  real  answer  appeared  when  a  wherry 
hailed  the  boat ;  Rawleigh  obsenred  that  it  contained  Her- 
bert's crew.  He  saw  that  all  was  now  discovered.  He 
took  8tucley  aside ;  his  ingenious  mind  still  suggesting 
projects  for  himself  to  retumnome  in  safety,  or  how  Stuc- 
ley might  plead  that  he  had  only  pretended  to  go  with 
Rawbigh,  to  seize  on  his  prtyate  papers.  They  whis- 
pered together,  and  Rawleigh  took  some  things  from  his 
pocket,  and  handed  them  to  Stucley ;  probably  more  *  ru- 
bies powdered  with  diamonds?-- Some  effect  was  instan- 
taneously produced;  for  the  tender  heart  of  his  friend 
Stucley  relented,  and  he  not  only  repeatedly  embraced 
him  with  extraordinary  warmth  of  affection,  but  was  yohi- 
ble  in  effusions  of  friendship  and  fidelity.  Stucley  persuad- 
ed Rawleigh  to  land  at  GraTesend,  the  strange  wherry 
which  had  dogged  them  landing  at  the  same  time ;  these 
were  people  betonging  to  Mr  Herbert  and  Sir  William  St 
John,  who,  it  seems,  had  fbrmerly  shared  in  the  spoils  of 
this,  unhappy  hero.  On  Greenwich  bridge,  Stucley  ad- 
vised Captain  King  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  Sir 
Waller,  that  King  should  confess  that  he  had  joined  with 
Stucley  to  betray liis  master;  and  Rawleigh  lent  himself 
to  the  suggestion  of  Stucley,  of  whose  treachery  he  might 
still  be  unceruin ;  but  King,  a  rou^h  and  honest  seamen, 
declared  that  he  would  not  share  m  the  odium.  At  the 
moment  he  refused,  Stucley  arrested  the  captain  in  the 
king's  name,  committing  him  to  the  charge  of  Herbert's 
men.  They  then  proceeded  to  a  tavern,  out  Rawleigh, 
who  now  viewed  the  monster  in  his  irue  shape,  observed. 
*  Sir  Lewis,  these  actions  will  not  turn  out  to  your  credit ;' 
and  on  the  following  day,  when  they  passed  through  the 
Tower-gate,  Rawleigh  turning  to  King,  observed,  *  Stuc- 
ley  and  my  servant  Cotterell  have  betrayed  me.  You  need 
be  in  no  fear  of  dangeir,  but  as  for  me,  it  is  I  who  am  the 
mark  that  is  shot  at.'  Thus  concludes  the  narrative  of 
Captain  King.  The  fate  of  Rawleigh  soon  verified  the 
predfciion. 

This  long  narrative  of  treachery  will  not,  however,  be 
Oomplete,  unless  we  wind  it  up  with  the  fate  of  the  infa- 
mous Stucley.  Fiction  gives  perfection  to  its  narratives, 
by  the  privilege  it  enjoys  of  disposing  of  its  criminals  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner ;  but  the  labours  of  the  histo. 
rian  are  not  always  refreshed  by  this  moral  pleasure.  Re- 
tribution is  not  always  discovered  in  the  present  stage  of 
human  existence,  yet  history  is  perhaps  equally  delightful 
as  fiction,  whenever  its  perfect  catastrophes  resemble 
those  of  romantic  invention.  The  present  is  a  splendid 
example. 

I  have  discovered  the  secret  history  of  Sir  Lewis  Stuc- 
ley, in  several  manuscript  letters  of  the  times. 

Rawleigh,  in  his  admirable  address  from  the  scaffold, 
where  he  seemed  to  be  rather  one  of  the  spectators  than 
the  sufferer,  declared  he  forgave  Sir  Lewis,  for  he  had  for- 
given all  men  ;  but  he  was  bound  in  charity  to  caution  all 
men  apainst  him,  and  such  as  he  is !  Rawleigh'k  last  and 
solemn  notice  of  the  treachery  of  his  *  kinsman  and  friend ' 
was  irrevocably  fatal  to  this  wretch.  The  hearts  of  the 
people  were  open  to  the  deepest  impressions  of  sympathy, 
melting  info  tears  at  the  pathetic  address  of  the  magnani- 
mous spirit  who  had  touched  them  :  iu  one  moment  Sir 
Lewis  Stucley  became  an  object  of  execration  through- 
out the  nation ;  he  soon  obtained  a  new  title,  that  of  <  Sir 
Judas,'  and  was  shunned  by  ever)  man.  To  remove  the 
Cain-like  mark,  which  God  and  men  had  fixed  on  him,  he 


published  an  apology  for  hta  conduct;  a  peribrraance 
which,  at  lefst|  tor  its  ability,  might  raise  him  in  our  con* 
sideration ;  but  I  have  since  discovered,  in  ooe  of  the  ms« 
nuscript  letter-writers,  that  it  w&s  written  by  Dr  Sharpe. 
who  had  been  a  chaplam  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
writer  pleads  in  Stucley's  justification,  that  be  was  a  stats 
agent ;  that  it  was  lawful  to  Ue  for  the  discovery  of  trea- 
son ;  that  he  had  a  personal  hatred  towards  Rawlei|h, 
for  having  abridged  his  father  of  his  share  of  some  prize* 
money ;  and  then  enters  more  into  Rawleigh's  character, 
who  *  being  desperate  of  any  fortune  here,  aj^eeable  to 
the  height  of  bis  inind,  would  have  nuuie  up  bis  fortmis 
elsewhere,  upon  any  tertfis  against  his  sovereign  and  his 
country.  Is  it  not  marvel,'  continues  the  pcrsonifier  of 
Stucley,  *  that  he  was  angry  with  me  at  nis  death  for 
brining  him  back?  Besides,  being  a  roan  of  so  j^rrai  a 
wit,  It  was  no  small  grief,  that  a  man  of  mean  wit  as  I, 
should  be  thought  to  go  beyond  him.  No  ?  8ie  an  dtk' 
diter  arte,  J^Jeque  enim  wjuaUor  vOa  eat  qaam  neat  ari^ 
/icet  artepenrena.  (This  apt  latinity  betrajjrs  Dr  Sharpe.) 
But  why  did  you  not  execute  your  conunission  bravely 
(openly  ?)— Why  ?  My  commiaaion  was  to  the  contrary, 
to  discover  his  pretensions,  and  to  seize  his  secret  pa- 
pers,' &c.* 

But  the  doctor,  though  no  unskSiul  writer,  bere  wrote 
in  vain ;  for  what  ingenuity  can  veil  the  turpitude  of  long 
and  practised  treachery  7  To  keep  up  appearances,  Sir 
Judas  resorted  more  than  usually  to  court ;  where,  how- 
ever,  he  was  perpetually  enduring  rebuib,  or  avokled,  u 
one  mfected  with  the  plagtie  of  treachery.  He  offered  tbe 
king,  in  his  own  justification,  to  take  the  sacrament,  that 
whatever  he  had  laid  to  Rawleigh's  charge  was  trao,  and 
wouki  produce  two  unexceptionable  witnesses  to  do  lbs 
19ie.  <  Why,  then,'  replied  his  majesty,  *  the  more  oiafi- 
cious  was  Sir  Waller  to  utter  these  speeches  at  his  death.' 


upon  it,  and  III  believe  him;  but  till  Stucley  kises  his 
head,  I  shall  credit  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh's  bare  afliraiatifs 
before  a  thousand  of  Stuckley's  oatiis.  WbenSfiicley, 
on  pretence  of  giving  an  account  of  his  office,  placed  liia»- 
selt  in  the  audience  chamber  of  the  lord  admiral,  aad 
his  lordship  passed  him  without  any  notice,  Sir  Judas  a^ 
tempted  to  address  the  eari ;  but  with  a  biUer  k»k  his 
lordship  exclaimed,  *  Base  fellow!  darest  thou,  who  srt 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  men,  offer  thyself  in  my  pres- 
ence 7  Were  it  not  in  my  own  house,  I  would  codgW  thee 
with  my  stafi'for  presuming  on  this  saociness.'  Thisaiuufa> 
lating  aJront  Stucley  hastened  to  convey  to  the  king ;  hn 
majesty  answered  him,  <  What  wouldst  thou  have medof 
Wouldst  thou  have  me  hang  him  7  Of  ray  soul,  if  I  sIkmU 
hang  all  that  speak  ill  of  thee,  all  the  trees  of  the  countiy 
would  not  suffice,  so  great  is  the  number !' 

One  of  the  fre<)uent  crimes  of  that  age,  ere  the  fbrgeiy 
of  bank-notes  existed,  was  the  clipping  of  gold ;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  private  amusements  suitable  to  the  charao* 
tor  of  our  Sir  Judas.  Treachery  and  forgery  are  the  sssit 
crime  in  a  different  form.    Stucley  received  out  of  Uteei* 
chequer  five  hundred  pounds,  as  the  reward  of  bis  etpd»- 
age  and  perfidy.    It  was  the  price  of  blood,  and  wu 
hardly  in  his  hands  ere  it  was  turned  into  the  fraudulest 
coin  of  <  the  Cheater !'    He  was  seized  in  the  palace  ol 
Whitehall,  for  diminishing  the  goM  coin.    '  The  manser 
of  the  discovery,'  says  the  manuscript- writer, » waf  ftiw^ 
if  my  occasions  would  suffer  me  to  relate  the  particulars. 
On  his  examination  he  attempted  to  shiA  the  cnmetobii 
own  son,  who  had  fled,  and  on  hb  man,  who  being  taki^ 
in  the  words  of  the  letter-writer,  was  *  willing  to  set  tJi« 
saddle  upon  the  right  horse,  and  accused  his  mu^. 
Manoury  too,  the  French  empiric,  ^as  arrested  •Jjnj' 
mouth  for  the  same  crime,  and  accused  his  wortiiy  (tneno. 
But  such  was  the  interest  of  Stucley  with  govemineBif 
bought  probably  with  his  last  shilling,  and,  as  one  tayj» 
with  his  last  shirt,  that  he  obtained  his  own,  and  *« 'J*' 
pardon,  for  a  crime  that  ought  to  have  finally  condudej 
the  history  of  this  blessed  family .f    A  more  lolemB  ana 

*  Stucley's  humble  pclklon,  touching  the  brinfinf  "fl'^Jf 
W.  Rawleigh,  4U),  1618  j  republished  in  8oiDer»s  Tracts, «». 
'»'»  751.  .  J  .^  f«« 

fTho  anecdotes  respecting  Stucley  I  hare  deri»w  mm 
manusrript  leuers,  and  they  were  consMered  '°  •*  "' "Jli L. 
garons  a  nature,  that  the  writer  recomroenda  aecregi  •"Vj^ 
qiicfits  after  reading  that  *  they  may  be  burnt.*  ^*"J^ 
injunctions  1  have  generally  found  that  the  letfen  weis  up 
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tngieal  CAtastropbe  wai  merved  for  the  periidkNM  Stuo- 
kv.  He  was  deprived  of  his  place  of  Tice-admiral,  and 
kftdetttuie  m  the  world.  Abandoned  l^  all  human  be* 
m^  Mad  nost  probaUj,  bj  the  mo  whom  he  had  taU)red 
■  tof  arts  of  Tillanj,  he  appeara  to  have  wandered  about 
n  nfuimif  and  dMiracted  beggar.  It  is  poeuble  that  eTOD 
•0  wveda  eoDedcnce  maj  hare  retaiood  aone  i«nwi 
louehof  femibility. 

———All  are  men, 

Coodemned  alike  co  groan  j 
The  tender  lor  another'*  pahi, 

Tbe  unfeelliM  for  hb  own. 


Aod  Candco  baa  recorded,  i 


ADO  ^anoco  aaa  recorded,  among  lus  hiatorieal  notM  ea 
itoKtl,  that  m  Aagua^  1020,  *CewM  Stu^Ur,  who  be. 
tnjed  Sir  Waher  Bawleigh,  died  ia  a  maimer  t^mAJ 
Sucb  Bibe  cataatrophe  of  one  of  the  moM  perfect 


;  u  hiatoncal  eampte  not  eaailj  pafaOeled  of 
Borel  retribotioB. 

The  secret  practices  of  the  *  Sir  Jndaa '  of  the  eonrt  of 
Jiaei  I,  which  I  have  discovered,  throw  light  on  an  old 
mdkioB  which  aiifl  exists  in  the  nmghbourbood  of  Affe- 
ba,  osce  the  residence  of  this  wretched  man.  The 


bis  grounds,  guard- 


t7  people  ha?e  long  entertained  a  n 

IreMve  lies  at  the  boUcm  of  a  well  in  . 

ed  by  aome  supernatural  power;  a  tramtion  no*doubt 
orijiBaiing  in  this  man's  history,  and  an  obscure  allusion 
lotbe  gold  which  Stuelej  received  for  his  bribe,  or  the 
Mittr  |oU  which  he  clipped,  and  might  have  there  con- 
mled.  This  is  a  strihmg  instance  of  the  many  historical 
ftctt  which,' though  entirely  unknown  or  forgotten,  may 
be  oaea  diseorered  to  lie  hid,  or  disguised,  in  popular  tra- 


Av  Aimxanc  jiAxxATnrB  or  thb  last  Hovms  or 

S»  WALTXA  nAWLXlOH. 

The  doee  of  the  lift  of  Sir  Walter  Itawleigh  was  as 
otnofdiBary  aa  many  parts  of  his  varied  history:  the 
promptitude  and  sprightlmess  of  his  genius,  his  careless* 
len  of  hre,  and  the  eqnaaimi^  of  that  great  spirit  in 
quiiuaf  the  world,  can  only  be  paralleled  by  a  few  other 
beroea  and  Ba|(es  :-*^awleigh  was  both !  But  it  is  not 
nmplr  his  dignified  yet  active  conduct  on  the  scaffold,  nor 
his  admirable  speech  on  that  occasion,  circumatances  by 
which  manj  great  men  are  judged,  when  their  energies 
V9  enied  for  a  moment  to  act  so  great  a  part,  before 
the  eja  of  tbe  worU  assembled  at  their  feet ;  it  is  not 
these  oaly  which  claim  our  notice. 

We  nav  pause  with  admiration  on  the  real  grandeur  of 
Rawleigh's  character;  not  from  a  single  circumstance, 
iMvevcr  great,  but  from  a  tisaue  of  continued  little  inc»- 
deots,  whicb  occurred  from  the  moment  of  bis  condemna- 
tioe  tin  he  lay  his  head  on  the  block.  Rawleigh  was  a 
■Mil  of  such  nmrfc,  that  he  deeply  engaged  the  attention 
«  his  eonteroporaries ;  and  to  this  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tm  of  several  interesting  particulars  of  what  he  did  and 
what  he  said,  which  have  entered,  into  hia  life ;  but  all  baa 
Ml  bees  told  m  the  puUbhed  narratives.  Contemporary 
vritenin  iheir  letters  have  set  down  every  fresh  incident, 
ind  easterly  caught  up  his  sense,  his  wit,  and  what  is  more 
d«lifhtftil,  these  marks  of  the  natural  cheerfubieas  of  his 
■^viable  preaence  of  mind :  nor  could  these  have  arisen 
trom  any  affectation  or  parade,  for  we  shall  see  that  they 
"*rved  hna  even  in  hb  last  tender  farewell  to  his  lady,  and 
OB  many  mipremeditsted  occasions. 

1  have  drawn  together  in  a  short  compass  all  the  faeU 
mb  ny  researclMS  have  furnished,  not  omitting  those 
™b  are  known,  oonoeming  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
Rawleigfa  at  these  solemn  moments  of  his  life ;  to  have 
P^^scrved  only  the  new  would  have  been  to  mutilate  the 
■tatoe,  tod  to  injure  the  whole  by  an  imperfect  view. 

Rawleigh  one  morning  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  in  a  fit 
«f  Tevcr,  and  noexpectedly  hurried,  not  to  his  trial,  but  to 
«  ■entcnee  of  death,  llie  story  is  well  known.— Tet 
pieadiag  with  *  a  voice  grown  weak  by  sickness  and 
•gue  he  had  at  that  instant  on  him,'  he  used  every  mei 
10  avert  bis  fate :  he  dM,  therefore  value  the  life  he  couM 
■|^ly  part  with.  His  judges  there  at  least,  respected 
their  sute  criminal,  and  they  i^ressed  him  ip  a  tone  far  dif^ 
mt  froQ  ihat  which  he  had  fiAeen  years  before  listened 
ijmM Coke.  Tdverton,  the  atiomey-general, said,  *  Sh* 
Walter  Rawleigh  hath  been  as  a  star  at  which  the  world 
Mve  gaaed ;  but  stars  may  fall,  nay,  they  must  fall,  when 
%  trooUa  the  sphere  wher«  they  abide.*  And  the  lord 
^rfywict  naiiesd  Rawiaigh's  great  work  ^  I  know  that 


you  have  been  valiant  and  wise,  and  I  doubt  not  but  yoa 
retain  both  these  virtues,  for  now  yon  shall  have  occasion 
to  use  them.  Tour  book  is  aa  admirable  work ;  I  would 
give  yon  counsel,  but  I  know  you  can  apply  untovourself 
mr  better  than  I  am  able  to  give  you.'  But  tKe  judge 
ended  with  saving,  *  execution  is  granted.'  It  vras  stifling 
Rawleigh  with  roses !  the  heroic  sage  felt  as  if  listening  to 
fame  from  the  voice  of  death. 

He  declared,  that  now  bemg  old,  sickly,  and  m  disgraeai 
and  '  certain  were  he  allowM  to  live,  to  go  to  it  agaia« 
life  was  wearisome  to  him,  and  all  he  entreated  was  to 
have  leave  to  speak  freely  at  his  farewell,  to  satisfy  tho 
worid  that  he  was  ever  loyal  to  the  king,  and  a  true  lover 
of  the  commonwealth ;  for  this  he  would  seal  with  hia 
blood.' 

Rawleigh,  on  hif  refum  to  his  prison,  while  some  wera 
deplorini^  his  fate,  obeerved,  that  *  the  world  itself  is  but  a 
larger  prison,  out  of  which  some  are  daily  selected  for  ea» 
ecution.' 

That  last  night  of  his  existence  was  occupied  by  writinc 
what  the  lottor-^vriter  calls  *  a  remembrancer  to  be  left 
with  his  lady,'  to  acuoaint  the  world  with  his  sentimentSi 
should  he  be  denied  tneir  delivery  from  tbe  acaffold  as  he 
had  been  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench.  His  lady  visited 
him  that  night,  and  amidst  her  tears  acquainted  him,  that 
ahe  had  obtained  the  fovour  of  disposing  of  his  body ;  to 
which  he  answered  smiling,  *It  is  well  Bess,  that  thou 
mayest  dispose  of  that,  dead,  thou  hadst  not  always  tha 
disposing  or  when  It  was  alive.*  At  midnight  he  entreated 
her  to  leave  him.  It  must  have  been  then,  that,  with  unshaken 
fortitude,  Rawleigh  sat  down  to  compose  iheee  verses  on 
bis  death,  which  being  short,  the  most  appropriate  may  bo 
repeated. 

*  Kven  soch  Is  Time,  that  ttkea  on  trost. 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  or  all  we  have, 
And  peys  ua  but  with  age  and  dust ; 

who  in  the  dark  and  sIleiH  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  wayi^ 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  daya  !> 

He  has  added  two  other  lines  expressive  of  his  trost  in  his 
resurrection.  Their  authenticity  is  confirmed  by  the  writer 
of  the  present  letter,  as  well  as  another  writer,  enclosing 
*  half  a  dozen  verses,  which  Sir  Waller  made  the  nirht 
before  his  death,  to  take  his  farewell  of  poetrv,  wherein  ne 
had  been  a  scribbler  even  from  his  y out n.'  The  enclosure 
is  not  now  with  the  letter.  Chamberlain,  the  writer,  was 
an  intelligent  man  of  the  world,  but  not  imbued  with  any 
deep  tincture  of  literature.  On  the  same  night  Rawleigh 
wrote  this  distich  on  the  candle  burning  dimly : 

*  Cowarda  fear  to  die ;  bm  courage  stout. 
Rather  than  live  hi  snuil^  will  be  put  out.* 

At  this  solemn  moment,  before  he  lay  down  to  rest,  and 
at  the  instant  of  partuig  from  his  lady,  with  all  his  domes- 
tic affections  still  warm,  to  express  hb  feeling  in  verso 
was  with  bim  a  natural  effusion,  and  one  to  which  he  had 
long  been  used.  It  is  peculiar  in  the  fate  of  Rawleigh, 
that  having  before  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  with  an 
expectation  of  a  public  death,  his  mind  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  its  contemplation,  and  had  often  dwelt  on  the 
event  which  was  now  passing.*  The  soul,  in  its  sudden 
departure,  and  ite  future  state,  is  oOen  the  subject  of  hia 
few  poems ;  that  most  original  one  of  *  the  FareweD, 

Oo,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 
ITpoii  a  thanklesB  errand,  Ito. 
is  attributed  to  Rawleigh,  though  on  uncertain  evidence. 
But  another,  entitled  *  the  Pilgrimage,'  has  this  beantilU 
passage! 

'  Ofve  me  my  seallopi^en  of  quieL 

My  staff  of  truth  to  walk  upon. 
My  acrip  of  jar  InMaortal  diet ; 

My  bottle  or  aalvailon. 
My  gown  of  s lory,  Hope's  true  gage, 
And  thus  I'll  ttike  my  pilgrimage— 
Whilst  my  soul,  like  a  quiet  Palmer, 
Travelleth  towards  the  land  of  Heaveik-> 

Rawleigh's  ehoerfulneos  was  so  remarkable,  and  his 
fearlesaness  of  death  so  marked,  that  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who  attended  him,  at  first  wondering  at  the  hero, 
reprehended  the  lightness  of  his  manner ;  but  Rawleigh 
gave  God  ihanks  that  be  had  never  feared  death,  for  it  waa 
but  an  opinion  and  an  iamgination ;  and  as  for  the  manner 
of  death,  he  would  rather  die  so  than  of  a  burning  fever ; 
and  that  some  might  have  made  shows  outwardiv,  but  ha 
felt  tho  joys  withnu    Tha  Dean  says,  that  he  made  m^ 
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not  a  of  bis  death  than  if  he  had  been  to  take  a  journey ; 

•  Not,*  Mid  be,  *  bvt  that,I  am  a  great  nnner,  for  I  have 
been  a  soldier,  a  8einiaii,'and  a  courti«r.'  The  writer  of 
a  manuscript  letter  teUs  us,  that  the  Dean  declared 
he  died  not  only  religiously,  but  he  found  him  to  be  a  man 
as  ready  and  as  able  to  jgive,  as  to  take  instruction. 

On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  smoked,  as  usual,  his 
favourite  tobacco,  and  when  thev  brought  him  a  cup  of 
excellent  sack,  being  asked  how  he  liked  it,  Rawleigh  an* 
■wered,  *  As  the  fellow,  that,  drinking  of  St  Qiles's  bowl, 
as  he  went  to  Tyburn,  said,  « that  was  good  drink  if  a  man 
might  tarry  by  il/»'  The  day  before,  in  passing  from 
Westrainster-haU  to  the  Oate-house,  his  eye  had  caught 
Sir  Hugh  Beeston  in  the  throng,  and  calling  on  him,  Raw- 
leigh requested  that  he  would  see  him  die  tonnorrow.  Sir 
Hugh,  to  secure  himself  a  seat  on  the  scaffold,  had  provided 
•  himself  with  a  letter  to  the  sheriff,  which  was  not  read  at 
the  time,  and  Sir  Walter  found  his  friend  thrust  by,  la- 
menting that  he  could  not  get  there.  *  Farewell!*  es. 
claimed  Rawleigh,  *  I  know  not  what  shift  you  will  make, 
bur  I  am  sure  to  have  a  place.*  In  going  from  the  prison 
to  the  scaffold,  among  others  who  were  pressing  hard  to 
see  him,  ouh  old  man,  whose  head  was  iMild,  came  very 
forward,  insomuch  that  R|iwleigh  noticed  him,  and  asked, 

*  whether  he  would  have  ought  of  him  7*  The  uM  man 
answered,  *  Nothing  but  to  see  him,  and  to  pray  God  for 
him.*  Rawleigh  replied,  *  I  thank  thee,  good  friend,  and  I 
am  sorry  I  have  no  better  thing  to  return  thee  for  thy  good 
will.*  Observing  his  bald  head,  he  continued,  <  but  take 
this  nisht-cap,  (which  was  a  very  rich  wrought  one  that  he 
wore)  for  thou  hast  more  need  of  it  now  than  I.* 

His  dress,  as  was  usual  with  him,  was  elegant,  if  not 
rich.  Oidyn  describes  it,  but  mentions,  that  *he  had 
a  wrought  night-cap  imder  his  hat,*  this  we  hav«  otherwise 
disposed  of;  he  wore  a  ruff-band,  a  black  wrought  velvet 
night-gown  over  a  hair-coloured  satin  doublet,  attd  a  black 
wrnui^ht  waistcoat ;  black  cut  taffety  breeches,  and  ash- 
coloured  silk  stockings. 

Hti  ascended  the  scaffold  with  the  same  cheerfulness  as 
he  had  passed  to  it ;  and  observing  the  lords  seated  at  a 
distance,  some  at  windows,  he  requested  they  would  ap- 
proach him.  as  he  wished  that  they  should  all  witness 
what  he  had  to  say.  The  request  was  complied  with  by 
several.  His  speech  is  well  known ;  but  some  copies  con- 
tain matters  not  in  others.  When  he  finished,  he  re- 
quested Lord  Arundel  that  the  king  w6uld  not  suffer  any 
hbels  to  defame  him  after  death— ^  And  now  I  have  a  long 
journey  to  go,  and  must  take  my  leave.*  'He  embraced 
all  the  lords  and  other  friends  with  such  courtiv  compli- 
ments, as  if  he  had  met  them  at  some  feast,*  say's  a  letter- 
writer.  Having  taken  off  his  gown,  he  called  to  the  heads- 
man to  show  him  the  axe,  which  not  being  instantly  done, 
he  repeated,  *  I  prithee  let  me  see  it.  Dost  thou  think 
that  I  am  afraid  of  it?**  He  passed  the  edge  lightly  over 
his  finger,  and  smiling,  observed  to  the  sheriff,*  « This  is 
a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  care  for  all  diseases,*  and 
ktssinc  it,  laid  it  down.  Another  writer  has,  <  This  is 
that,  that  will  cure  all  sorrows.*  After  this  he  went  to 
three  several  comers  of  the  scaffoM,  and  kneeling  down, 
desired  all  the  people  to  pnj  for  him,  and  recited  a  long 

Brayer  to  himself.  When  he  began  to  fit  himself  for  the 
lock,  he  first  laid  himself  down  to  try  how  the  block 
fitted  him ;  after  rising  up,  the  executioner  kneeled  down 
to  ask  his  forgiveness,  which  Rawleigh  with  an  embrace 
nve,  but  entreated  him  not  to  strike  till  he  gave  a  token 
bv  lifting  up  his  hand,  <aiuf  lA«ii,  f^r  not,  hut  Urike  home  P 
When  he  laid  his  head  down  to  receive  the  stroke,  the  ex- 
ecutioner desired  him  to  lay  his  face  towards  the  east. 
« It  wae  no  great  matter  which  way  a  man*s  head  stood, 
so  the  heart  lay  right,*  said  Rawlsigh ;  but  these  were  not 
his  last  words.  He  was  once  more  to  speak  in  this  world 
with  the  same  intrepidity  he  had  lived  in  it^-for,  having 
lain  some  minutes  on  the  block  in  prayer,  he  gave  the  si^ 
nal ;  but  the  executioner,  either  unmindful,  or  in  fear, 
ftiled  to  strike,  and  Rawleigh,  after  once  or  twice  puttinff 
forth  his  hands,  was  compelled  to  ask  him,  *  Why  do5 
tfMU  notttrike?  Strike!  nan!'  In  two  blows  be  was 
beheaded ;  but  from  the  first,  his  body  never  shrunk  from 
ibe  spot,  by  an/  discomposure  of  bis  posture,  which,  like 

*  In  all  the  time  he  was  npoa  the  scaffold,  and  befora 
•ays  one  of  the  manuscript  letter^wrhers,  •  there  appeared 
MC  the  least  alteration  in  him,  either  in  his  voice  or  eoun. 
iMMUice ;  bat  he  seeiMd  as  free  from  all  manner  of  appre- 


hension as  if  he  had  been  come  thither  ratber  to  be  a 
spectator  than  a  sufferer;  nay,  the  behoUers  sccncd 
much  more  sensible  than  did  he,  so  that  be  bath  puitksMd 
here  in  the  opinion  of  men  such  hommr  and  repuuiioa,  ai 
it  is  thought  his  greatest  enemies  are  they  thai  are  mm 
sorrowful  for  his  death,  which  they  see  ia  like  to  im  m 
much  to  his  advantage.' 

The  people  were  deeply  affected  at  the  sight,  sad  m 
much,  that  one  said,  that  *  we  had  not  such  another  bed 
to  cut  off,**  and  another*  wished  the  aead  and  brans lob 
upon  SecreUry  Naunton's  shouMera.*  The  okservet  w^ 
fered  for  this ;  he  was  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  great  are*. 
monger,  and  one  whe  haunted  Paul's  Walk.  Cooif^ 
was  made,  and  the  citizen  summoned  to  the  priw-eoincil 
He  pleaded  that  be  intended  no  diempect  to  Air  Seav 
tary ;  but  only  spoke  in  reference  to  the  old  proferb,  tbi 
<  two  heads  were  better  than  one !'  His  exciiss  »is  i^ 
lowed  at  the  moment ;  but  when  afterwards  called  «  6r  i 
contribution  to  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and  having  sobscniied 
a  hundred  pounds,  the  Secretary  observed  to  him,  tiui 
» two  were  better  than  one,  Mr  Wiemaitr  either  froa 
fear,  or  charity,  the  wiuy  citizen  doubled  his  sofascriptMa. 

Thus  died  tiiis  glorious  and  gaflant  cavalier,  of  whoa 
Osborne  says,  <  His  death  was  managed  by  him  mib  «i 
high  and  religious  a  resolution,  as  if  a  Roman  had  acted  a 
Christian,  or  rather  a  Christian  a  Roman.* 

After  having  read  the  preceding  article,  we  are  islo- 
nished  at  the  greatness,  and  the  variable  nature  rf  iha 
extraordinary  man,  and  this  happy  genios.  With  GiUmb, 
who  once  meditated  to  write  his  Id e,  we  may  pssse,  ud 
pronounce  *  his  character  is  ambiguotts  ;*  hot  we  rfitll  sot 
hesitate  to  decide,  that  Rawleigh  knew  heuer  ko«  tod» 
than  to  live.  '  His  glorious  houra,'  says  a  conieaponn, 
*  were  his  arraignment  and  execution  ;^— but  never  eili  fie 
forgotten  the  intermediate  years  of  his  lettered  i 


LITERARY  UNIONS. 
SBcaxT  HisToar  or  XAwt.sioH*s  histoet  or  m 

W0at.D,   AND    VASARl's   LIVKS. 

An  union  of  talents,  differing  in  their  qualities,  miJKL 
carry  some  important  works  to  a  more  extemled  pei^e^ 
tion.  In  a  work  of  great  enterpriae,  the  aid  of  a  fneaij 
hand  may  be  abeolutely  necessary  to  coaspleie  the  laiboan 
of  the  projector,  who  may  have  neither  the  ooorsee,  ik« 
leisure,  nor  all  acquisitions  necessary  for  peffonaisf  iki 
favourite  task  which  he  has  otherwise  maturad.  Auf 
great  works,  commenced  by  a  master  gsoiw  have  ri- 
mained  unfinished,  or  have  lieen  defldent  for  want  oT  ike 
friendly  succour.  The  public  had  been  grateful  to  J«ks* 
son,  had  he  united  in  his  dictionary  the  nbovs  of  som 
learned  etymologist.  Speed's  Chronicle  owes  OMst  cin 
value,  as  it  does  its  ornaments,  to  tlie  hand  of  Sir  Kobcl 
Cotton,  and  other  curious  researchers,  wh6  eoeii*sted 
entire  portions.  Ooguet*s  esteemed  work  of  the '  Ongm 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences*  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  in- 
ternal zeal  of  a  devoted  friend.  The  still  valscd  boeb  d 
the  Port-royal  Society  were  all  formed  by  this  hoff! 
union.  The  secret  historv  of  many  eminent  works  msU 
show  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  firma  tUi  eo»* 
bination  of  Ulents,  differing  in  their  nature.  Cimberlwri 
masterly  versions  of  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  dranatie 
poets  had  never  been  given  to  the  poetical  world,  hsd  ba 
not  accidentally  possessed  the  manuscript  notes  oT  bii  is* 
lative,  the  learned  Bentley.    This  treasure  supplied  (bit 


research  in  the  most  obscure  works,  which  l— 
studies  of  Cumberland  couM  never  have  einioved:  aa^ 
cumstance  which  he  concealed  from  the  werU,piood</ 
the  Greek  erudition  which  he  thus  cheaply  uuiiiiw"* 
Yet  by  this  literary  union,  BenUey's  vast  eruditioe  snit 
those  researches  which  Cumbeiiand  coakl  not;  aad  C» 
beriahd  gave  the  nation  a  copy  of  the  domsslk  dtaaarf 
Greece,  of  which  Bentley  was  incapable. 

There  is  a  large  work,  which  is  still  celebrated,«r  «lidi 
the  composition  has  excited  the  astowsfamsat  stmi  sT  As 
philosophic  Hume,  but  whose  eecret  history  rcawsi jet 
to  be  disclosed.  This  extraortfinafy  volume  is '  The  Hi^ 
lory  of  the  World,  by  Rawleigh.'  I  shaH  irsaMribs 
Hume*s  observation  that  the  reader  may  ebservs  tlw  fet^ 
rary  phenomenon.    <  They  were  stnick  with  tka  timfif 

*  The  chief  parUcuIars  In  this  narraiirs  ate  dtawa  fiosi  if* 
roanttscrtpt  ieuers  of  the  day,  In  the  8k«ne  celleeste,  wkt 
their  respective  dates,  Nov.  S,  1918,  Larkia  is  8b'  Tha  Pkk 
ering;  OcL  SI,  1618,  ChamberUhi>s  leosra^  |  r> 
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pwm  of  the  naa,  who  being  educated  mmidet  natal  and 
vu&tary  enterpriMS,  Aai2  turpauid  in  the  jmnmlt  of  HUri^- 
ftn,  eunthmt  of  the  motA  rtehue  and  otaentary  Uvea;  and 
tber  admired  htt unbroken  magnanimity,  whico  At  his  age, 
and  OBderhie  drcumetaacet,  could  engage  him  to  under- 
take and  execute  eo  great  a  work,  ae  hie  Hiitory  of  the 
World.*  Now  when  the  truth  is  known,  the  wonderful  in 
this  literary  mTstsfy  will  disappear,  except  in  the  elotquent, 
ihe  grand,  and  the  pathetic  passages  interspersed  in  that 
vaaeraUe  rolume.  We  may,  indeed,  pardon  the  astonish- 
neni  df  oar  calm  philosopher,  when  we  c6nsider  the  recon- 
^  matter  cootamed  in  thb  work,  and  recollect  the  little 
tim«  which  this  ad? enturoos  spirit,  whose  life  was  passed 
ia  fibricaling  hit  own  fortune,  and  in  perpetual  enterprise, 
couid  aQow  to  such  erudite  pursuits.  Where  could  Raw- 
leifh  obtain  that  &miltar  acquaintance  with  the  rabbins,  of 
wkose  langttiM  he  was  probabhr  entirely  ignorant  ?  His 
oameroui  publications,  the  effusions  of  Uie  most  active 
miod,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  were  evidently  cSm- 
po>«i  by  one  who  was  not  abstracted  in  curious  and  re- 
noie  inquiries,  but  fell  of  the  daily  business  and  the  wis- 
iiom  of  human  life.  His  con6nement  in  the  tower,  which 
Itfted  several  vears,  was  indeed  sufficient  for  the  compo> 
ntion  of  this  talio  volume,  and  of  a  second  which  appears 
to  ba?e  occupied  him.  But  in  that  imprisonment  It  smgu- 
larlT  happened  that  he  lived  among  literary  characters, 
<ntb  (he  most  inrtmate  friendship.  There  lie  joined  the 
£vi  of  Northumberland,  the  patron  of  the  philosophers 
ot'tuiafejand  with  whom  Rawleigh  pursued  his  chemi- 
cal itddics ;  and  Serjeant  Hnskins,  a  poet  and  a  wit,  and 
Ike  poetical  <  father*  of  Ben  Johnson,  who  acknowledged 
that  'it was  Hoskins  who  had  polished  him;*  and  that 
Raw|fi|[h  often  consulted  Hoekins  on  his  literary  works,  I 
kara  from  a  manuscript.  But  however  Kterary  the  au 
nofnhere  of  the  Tower  proved  to  Rawleigh,  no  partkde 
of  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  little  of  Grecian  lore,  floated 
trom  a  chemist  and  a  poet.  The  truth  is,  that  the  collec- 
tMQ  of  the  materials  of  this  history  was  the  labour  of  seve- 
ral persoos,  who  hare  not  all  been  discovered.  It  has 
Den  aacertained,  that  Ben  Jonson  was  a  oonsiderable 
cnotribtitor;  and  there  was  an  English  philosopher  from 
*bom  Descartes,  it  is  said,  even  by  his  own  countrymen. 
borrowed  iargely^Thomas  Hariot,  whom  Anthony  Wood 
ewfea  with  infusing  into  Rawleigh's  volume  phikisophi- 
o)  nntions,  while  Rawleigh  was  composing  his  History  of 
tJeWnrid.  But  if  Rawleigh's  fvrtnuU  aurpaned even 
"Mee/  AeSffmi  redvss  and  oedeMtary  Uvea,  as  Hume  ob- 
wrred,  we  raiut  attribute  this  to  a  <  Dr  Robert  Burrel, 
Rector  ofNorthwald,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a 
P^t  favourite  of  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  and  had  been  his 
™olain.  All,  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  drudgery  of  Sir 
Waiier'f  history  for  Criticisms,  Chronology,  and  reading 
Greek  and.  Hebrew  authors  vrere  performed  by  him,  for 
Srr  Walter.'*  Thus  a  simple  fact,  when  discovered, 
w«i  up  the  whole  mystery ;  and  we  learn  how  that 
JBowledge  was  acquired,  whwh  as  Home  sagaciously  de- 
»od,  renoired  *  a  recluse  and  sedentary  life,*  such  as  the 
•iudiei  and  the  babiu  wouU  be  of  a  country  clergyman  in 
»!jjmedage. 

The  serret  history  of  another  work,  still  more  celebrated 
th«i  the  History  of  the  WorH,  by  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh, 
*iu  dottbtlesi  aorprise  its  numerous  admirers. 

•  1  draw  my  mformatlon  from  a  very  shigular  roanuserhit  in 
nwlAnsdowne  collertion,  which  I  think  has  been  mistaken 
srabnfsdpherinsr  book,  of  whfch  fc  has  much  the  appear. 
^,  No.  741,  b.  67,  as  It  stsnds  In  the  soctfoneer's  catalogue, 
ntppearaio  be  a  collection  closely  written,  eztrseted  out  of 
ADthnoy  Wood's  papers ;  and  as  I  have  discovered  in  the  ma- 
fiofrnpc  numerous  nockes  not  elsewhere  preserved,  I  am  In- 
citi)e<l  to  think,  thai  the  transcriber  copied  them  from  that 
"•"^  J*,' Anthony  Wood*s  papexs,  of  whkh  more  than  one 
•*J  toll  was  burnt  at  his  des&e  before  him,  when  dyh>g.  If 
■y  Si,  this  M8.  is  the  only  register  of  many  curious  facts. 
_pew  Jonson  has  been  too  freely  censured  for  his  own  fVee 
5?*ww.  and  particularly  for  on«  he  made  on  Sir  Walter 
uwiH^.  urbo,  be  told  Drummond,  *  esteemed  more  fkme 
■«n  conseiencs.  The  best  whs  h»  England  were  employed  in 
"■nnffhishntory;  Ben  himself  had  written  a  piece  to  him 
•f  the  ^nnic  war,  which  he  ahered  and  sec  fai  his  book.*  Jon- 
Tl  1P*^°1  advocate  Mr  OMford  has  not  alleged  a  word  to 
J«  «»nce  of  our  greet  Bard^s  free  oonversailona]  strictures ; 
S*.*cret  Mstery  of  Rawleigh's  great  work  had  never  been 
~*^**«red .  on  this  eocashm,  however,  Jonson  only  spoke 
*ni  be  k.iew  io  be  true— and  there  may  have  been  other 
1^*1*,  in  those  eonversstkms  whkh  were  set  down  at  random 
^mmmond,  win  may  have  chiefly  racollectsd  the  satfarteal 


Without  the  aid  of  a  friendly  hand,  we  should  probablf 
have  been  deprived  of  the  delightful  history  of  Artists  bf 
VaMri ;  although  a  mere  painter  and  goldsmith,  and  no. 
a  Uterary  man,  Vasari  was  blessed  with  the  nice  discern* 
ment  of  one  deeply  conversant  with  art,  and  saw  rightly 
what  was  to  be  done,  when  Ihe  idea  of  the  work  was  aug* 
seated  by  the  celebrated  Paulus  Jovius  as  a  suppliment  to 
bis  own  work  of  the  *  Eulogiums,  of  illustrious  men.*  Va* 
aari  approved  of  the  project ;  but  on  that  occasion  judi- 
ciously observed,  not  blinded  by  the  celebrity  of  the  litera- 
ry man  who  projected  it,  that '  it  would  requre  the  assi«« 
tance  of  an  artist  to  collect  the  materals,  and  arrange  them 
in  their  proper  order;  for  although  Jovius  displayed  great 
knowledge  in  his  observations,  yet  he  had  not  been  equal- 
ly accurate  in  the  arrangement  of  his  facts  in  liis  bouk  of 
Eulogiums.'  Afterwards,  when  Vasari  began  to  collect 
his  information,  and  consulted  Pulus  Jovius  on  the  plan, 
althoutfh  that  author  hi|{hly  approved  of  what  he  saw,  he 
alleged  his  own  want  olMt^isure  and  ability  to  complete  lueh 
an  enterprise  ;  and  this  was  fortunate  :  we  should  other* 
wise  hsvo  had,  instesd  of  the  rambling  spirit  which  charms 
us  in  the  volumes  of  Vasari,  the  verbose  babble  of  a  de- 
claimer.  Vasari,  however,  looked  round  for  the  assistance 
he  wanted ;  a  circumstance  which  Tiraboschi  haa  not  no* 
ticed ;  like  Hogarth,  he  reouired  a  literary  man  for  his 
scribe.  I  have  discovered  the  name  of  the  chief  writer  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  who  wrote  under  the  direction  of 
Vasari,  and  probably  often  used  his  own  natural  style,  and 
conveyed  to  us  those  reflections  which  surely  come  from 
their  source.  I  shall  give  the  passage,  as  a  curious  in- 
stance where  the  secret  hi«iory  of  books  is  often  detected 
in  the  most  obscure  comers  of  research.  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  in  a  collection  of  the  lives  d^  Santi  e 
BeaH  dell?  ordine  de'  Predicattiri^  we  are  to  lo<»k  for  the 
writer  of  Vasari's  lives  7  Don  Serafmi  Razzi,  the  author 
of  this  ecclesiastical  biography,  has  this  reference :  *  Who 
would  see  More  of  this  may  turn  to  the  lives  of  the  pain* 
ters.  sculptors  and  architects,  wriUen  for  the  greater  part 
6y  Don  SUvano  iZozn,  my  brother,  for  the  Signor  Cava- 
liere  M.  Giorgio  Vasari,  his  great  frund.'* 

The  discovery  that  Vasari's  vnlumes  were  not  entirely 
written  by  himself,  though  probably  under  his  dictation, 
and,  unquestionably,  with  his  commimications ;  as  we 
know  that  DrMorrell  wrote  the  *  Analysis  of  Beauty*  for 
Hogarth,  will  perhapa  serve  to  clear  up  some  unaccounta- 
ble mistakes  or  omissions  which  appear  in  that  series  of 
J<|'"nje«»  written  at  long  intervals,  and  by  different  hands. 
Mr  Fuseli  has  alluded  to  them  in  utter  astonishment ;  and 
cannot  account  for  Vasari*s  *  incredible  dereliction  of  re- 
ininiscence,  which  prompted  him  to  transfer  what  he  had 
nghtly  ascribed  to  Giorgione  in  one  edition  to  the  elder 
Parma  in  the  subsequent  ones.*  Again:  Vasari*s  me- 
mory was  either  so  treacherous,  or  his  rapidity  in  writing 
so  inconsiderate,  that  his  account  of  the  CapeHa  Sistina. 
and  the  stanzo  of  Raffaello,  ia  a  mere  heap  of  errors  and 
unpardonable  confusion.*  Even  Bottari,  his  learned  edi- 
tor, IS  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  mistakes.  Mr  Fuseh 
finely  observes,  •  He  hss  been  called  the  Herodotus  of  our 
art ;  and  if  the  main  simplicity  of  his  narrative,  and  th« 
destfe  of  heaping  anecdote  on  anecdote,  entitle  him  in 
some  de^ee  to  that  appellation,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  the  mformalion  of  every  day  adda  something  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Greek  historian,  whilst  every  day 
AM^u*'  "*'"««'  ^  question  the  credibility  of  the  Tuscan.* 
All  this  strongly  confirms  the  suspicion  that  Vasari  em- 
ployed different  hands  at  different  times  to  write  out  his 
work.  Such  mistakes  would  occur  to  a  new  writer,  not 
always  conversant  with  the  subject  he  was  composing  on, 
and  the  disjoinffed  materials  of  which  were  often  foundin  a 
disordered  state.  It  is,  however,  strange  that  neither 
Bottari  nor  Tiraboschi  appear  to  have  been  aware  that 
Vaaan  employed  others  to  write  for  him  ;  we  see  that 
from  the  first  suggestion  of  the  work  he  had  originally  pro- 
posed that  Paulus  Jovius  should  hold  the  pen  for  him. 

The  principle  illustrated  in  this  article  might  be  puiw 
sued ;  but  the  secret  history  of  two  great  works  so  well 
known  are  as  sufBcient  as  twenty  others  of  writings  less 
celebrated.  The  literary  phenomenon  which  bad  puzzled 
the  calm  ioqairiDg  Hume  to  cry  out  <  a  miracle  !*  has  bees 

*  I  find  this  quocstion  In  a  sort  of  polemksl  work  of  naiural 
philosophy,  eniiiled  *  8sggk>  di  Storia  Lltteraria  Fterenthia 
del  Secolo  XVII,  da  Oiovanne  Clememe  Weill,  Lucca,  n»,» 
P*.  ^.  ^*"'  *^  ^^^  «>  whst  he  had  saki  on  this  subject  fa 
his  Plants  sd  sizaii  di  S.  M.  del  Ftore,  p.  vl.  vii ;»  a  work  e»  |  ^ 
axchkeaura.    See  Brunei ;  and  Haym,  Bib.  baL  de  Ubri  twi  LC 
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lolyed  bjr  the  discovery  of  a  little  Tact  on  liiermry  imioiw, 
which  derivec  importance  from  this  orcumstaoce. 

or    A   BIOOMAPHT   PAIMTSD. 

There  are  objects  connected  with  literary  curloeity, 
which,  though  they  may  neTer  gratify  our  eight,  yet  wboee 
very  history  is  literary ;  and  the  originality  of  their  inven- 
tioa,  ahoald  they  ezate  imitation,  may  serve  to  constitute 
a  ciass.    I  notice  a  book-cariosity  of  this  nature. 

This  extraordinary  volume  may  be  said  to  have  eon- 
fained  the  travels  and  adventores  of  Charles  Magios,  a 
noble  Venetian ;  and  this  volume,  so  |Mrecious,  consisted 
only  of  ei^teen  pages,  composed  of  a  series  of  highlv- 
Bnished  miniature  paintings  on  vellum,  some  executed  6y 
the  hand  of  Paul  Veronese.  Each  page,  however,  may 
be  said  to  contain  many  chapters ;  for,  generally,  it  is 
composed  of  a  large  centre-piece,  surrounded  by  ten 
■mail  ones,  with  many  apt  inscriptions,  allegories,  and  al* 
)asioos;  the  whole  exhibiting  romantic  incidents  in  the 
life  of  this  Venetian  noUeman.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a 
beautiful  production  of  art  that  we  are  to  consider  it ;  it 
becomes  associated  with  a  more  elevated  feeling  in  the 
occasion  which  produced  it.  The  author,  who  is  nimself 
the  hero,  after  nav&n^  been  long  calumniated,  resolved  to 
set  before  the  eves  oT  his  accusers  the  sufferings  and  ad- 
ventures he  could  perhaps  have  but  indifferently  described : 
and  instead  of  compoemg  a  tedious  volume  for  his  justifi- 
cation, invented  this  new  species  of  pictorial  biography. 
The  author  minutely  described  the  remarkable  situations 
in  which  fortune  had  placed  him ;  and  the  artists,  in  em- 
bvUiahing  the  facts  he  furnished  ttiem  with  to  record,  emu- 
lated each  other  in  giving  life  to  their  truth,  and  potting 
mto  action,  before  the  spectator,  incidents  which  the  pen 
bad  less  impressively  exhibited.  This  unique  production 
may  be  considered  as  a  model,  to  represent  the  actions  of 
those  who  may  succeed  more  fortunately  by  this  new 
mode  of  perpetuating  their  history;  discoverini,  by  the 
aid  of  the  pencil,  rather  than  by  their  pen,  the  forms  and 
colours  of  an  extraordinary  life. 

It  was  when  the  Ottomans  (about  1671)  attacked  the 
Isle  nf  Cyprus,  that  this  Venetian  nobleman  was  charged 
by  his  repunlic  to  review  and  repair  the  fortifications,  ue 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  to  negotiate  an  alliance : 
he  returned  to  the  senate,  to  give  an  account  of  his  com- 
miMion.  Invested  with  the  chief  command,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  Magius  threw  himself  into  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  ana  after  a  skilful  defence,  which  could  not  pre- 
vent ite  fall,  at  Famagusta,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks,  and  made  a  slave.  His  aj^e  and  infirmities  in- 
duced his  master,  al  length,  to  sell  him  to  some  Christian 
merchants ;  and  after  an  abaence  of  several  years  from 
his  beloved  Venice,  he  suddenly  appeared,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  mortification  of  a  party  who  had  never  ceased 
to  calumniate  him ;  whilst  his  own  noble  family  were  com- 
pelled to  preserve  an  indignant  silence,  having  had  no 
communications  with  their  lost  and  enslaved  relative. 
Magius  now  returned  to  vindicate  his  honour,  to  reinstate 
himself  in  the  favour  of  the  senate,  and  to  be  restored  to  a 
venerable  parent  amidst  his  family:  to  whom  be  mtro- 
duced  a  fresh  branch,  in  a  youth  of  seven  years  oM,  the 
child  of  his  misfortunes,  who,  bom  in  trouble,  and  a  stran- 
ger to  domestic  endearments,  was  at  one  moment  imited 
to  a  beloved  circle  of  relations. 

I  shall  give  a  rapid  view  of  some  of  the  pictures  of  this 
Venetian  nobleman's  Kfe.  The  whole*  series  has  been 
elaborately  drawn  op  by  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  the  ce- 
lebrated book-colleclor,  who  dwells  on  the  detail  with  the 
jcnrioaity  of  an  amateur.* 

In  a  rich  frontispiece,  a  Christ  is  expiring  on  the  cross 
Religion,  leaning  on  a  column,  contemplates  the  IXvinity, 
and  Hope  is  not  distant  from  her.  The  genealogical  tree 
of  the  house  of  Ma^us,  with  an  allegorical  representation 
of  Venice,  Its  nobility,  power,  and  riches :  the  arms  of 
Magius,  in  which  b  inserted  a  view  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  waa  nwde  a  koight;  his  por> 
trait,  with  a  Latin  inscription ;  *  I  have  passed  through 
arms  and  the  enemy,  amidst  fire  and  water,  and  the  Lord 

*  The  dake^i  descriptton  Is  not  to  be  found,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  his  own  valued  caulogue.  but  was  a  contnbiitkNi  to 
Ualgnat*s  II,  19,  whirs  h  occupies  fourteen  pages.  This  i4n- 
cular  work  sokl  at  Oaignac*s  sale  for  MM  llvraa.  It  was  then 
the  golden  age  of  Ikerary  curioaky,  when  the  rarest  things 
were  not  ruinous ;  and  thai  pries  waa  even  then  considered 
extraordinary  though  the  work  waa  an  nnk|ue.  It  most  con- 
sist of  about  180  subjeeia,  bj  liaUan  anisis 


conducted  me  to  a  safo  aaytam,  in  the  year  orjraee  1571.' 
The  portrait  of  his  son.  aged  seven  years,  finisbed 
the  greatest  beauty,  and 


The  portrait  of  his  son.  aged  seven  years, 
the  greatest  beauty,  and  soppoaed  to  nave  < 
hand  of  Paul  Veronese  ;  it  bears  t 


fioMtba 
:  •Over, 
come  by  violence  and  artifice,  alaMisc  dead  before  his  faanha 
his  motJier  was  at  length  delivered  of  him,  fbO  «f  iiia,  wuh 
all  the  loveliness  of  infoney ;  onder  the  divinn  ] 
his  birth  was  happy,  and  his  life  with  grantor 
shall  be  closed  with  good  fertaiie.' 

A  plan  of  the  islo  erf"  Cyprus,  where  Magina 
and  his  first  misfortune  happened,  his  slavery  by  the 
Turks — The  painter  has  expressed  thb  bj  an  emyem  ^ 
a  tree  shaken  by  the  winds  and  ocached  by  the  iighiM^; 
but  from  the  trunk  issues  a  beantifniffreen  braadi  fteM 
m  a  brilliant  sun,  with  this  device—'  From  ilds  fitllca  tnm 
springs  a  branch  full  of  vigour.' 

The  missions  of  Maains  to  rai 
of  la  Puglia— In  one  of  these  Magius  is  i 
Venice ;  his  final  departure^— « thundert»olt  is  i 
ing  on  hn  vessel— his  paasage  by  Corfu  mod  Zaate,  aai 
his  arrival  at  Candia. 

His  travels  to  Egypt— The  eaolre  fig«w  K|imsiii  ikii 
province  raising  its  nght  hand  extended  towards  a  pds^ 
tree,  and  the  left  leaning  on  a  nyranid,  JMSiiJud  *  Cel^ 
brated  throughout  the  world  for  her  woadera.'  Tke  swaflcr 
pictures  are  the  entrance  of  Magios  into  tbe  port  of  Ak» 
andria ;  Rosetta,  with  a  caravan  of  Ttoks  mad  diffcRnt 
nations ;  the  city  of  Orand  Cairo,  exterior  nnd  intencr, 
with  views  of  other  places;  and  finaJij,  his  mtun  to  Ve- 
nice. 

His  journey  to  Rome— 4h6  eeaire  figoro  an  anwd  PaW 
las  sealed  on  trophies,  the  Tyber  beneath  bar  foet,  a 
clobe  in  her  bands,  inscribed  ^md  nmm  licftaa  ee  dwiM 
'Because  she  is  the  Conqueress  nnd  Mistress  of  dw 
World.'  Tbe  ten  small  pictares  are  views  of  tbe  cnies  ■ 
the  Pope's  dominion.  His  first  aodieaes  at  the  eoadavr, 
forms  a  pleasing  and  fine  compositioa. 

His  travels  into  Syria— the  principal  fi^wa  is  a  $tm 
emblematical  of  tliat  fine  country;  she  is  ssnltiil  in  i 
mkist  of  a  ray  orchard,  and  embracea  a  boadle  of  r 
mscribed  Mvndi  (le&M»— *Tbe  delight  of  tbe  univt 
The  small  compartments  are  views  of  towns  aad  ports, 
and  the  snot  where  Magius  collected  Us  fleoC 

His  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  waa  made  a 
knight  of  the  holy  sepulchre— the  phneipal  figars  reprv 
sents  Devotion,  inscribed  Duck,  *  It  is  she  who  ixmkta 
me.*  The  compartments  exhibit  a  variety  of  ofopccts,  ««k 
a  correctness  of  drawing,  which  are  deeuaieJ  as  befoafiaf 
to  the  class  and  partaking  of  the  charaas,  of  the  peadl  tf 
Claude  Lorraine.  His  vessel  is  first  viewed  m  the  roa^ 
stead  at  Venice  beat  by  a  storm ;  arrives  at  ZaMe  to  re- 
fresh ;  enters  the  port  of  Simiso;  there  havmf  laBderf,be 
and  his  companions  are  proceeding  to  the  towa  ea  amei, 
for  Christians  were  not  permitted  I  '  -  •  ~  - 
horses  In  the  church  at  Jemsalem 
tifical  habit,  receivea  him  as  a  kni| 
chre,  arraying  him  in  the  anaoiir  o 
and  placing  his  sword  in  the  hands  of  MafSos.  His  anv 
val  at  Bethlem,  to  see  the  cradle  of  ihe  I  wd  ami  las  r^ 
turn  by  Jafik  with  his  oompanioas,  ia  the  dress  efpdgrwi: 
the  groups  are  finely  eoatrasted  with  the  Tmkm  ■s^taf 
amongst  them. 

The  taking  of  the  city  of  Famagasta,  aad  hm  olavsrv- 
The  mkMle  figure,  wift  a  dog  at  its  feet,  lipiasums  ^i- 
delity,  the  character  of  Magins  who  ever  preftjitd  it  la 
his  Ufe  or  his  freedom,  inscribed  Cyiissi  >  She  has  r^ 
duced  me  to  slavery.'  Six  smaller  pictaias  iiiliiiii  lis 
difierent  nomts  of  the  island  of  Cypraa,  where  the  Twks 
effected  tJieir  deaeente.  Magius  retreatiag  to  Faamgasia, 
which  he  long  defonded,  and  where  his  cioasia,  a  akilfsl 


engineer,  was  killed.    The  Tutka  coamolcd  to  raise  the 
siege,  but  return  with  greater  foices    ina  aaftiai  of  ihe 


the  palace,  where  Magina  was  takeal— Cas 
picturs  exhibits  him  brought  before  a  bashaw,  who  has 
him  stripped,  to  judse  of  his  streagth  aad  fix  his  priee, 
when  after  exaannahoa  he  m  aeat  aaaiag  other  riaves.— 
He  is  I 


misfortoBe— again  he  la  forced  to  ■»«».  •■ 
cask  of  water  on  hia  ahouUera.— la  aaother 


master,  finding  him  weak  of  body,  ooadacta  him  ta  a  slave 
merchant  to  sett  hnn.    In  anotlMr  we  see  him  lisdiai  sa 


ass  loaded  with  packagea;  his  aew  —Blur,  fiadMlms 
loitering  on  his  way,  showers  his  blows  ea  him^  v^le  a 
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w.  Anoifaer  ezhibils  Mmgiui  naking  with  fiuigne  on 
liw  studs,  while  his  muter  woald  rmiee  him  up  by  an  on- 
•paling  BM  of  the  bftetinado.  The  wiad  detiala  of  theee 
bale    '  '  '     ■    ■ 


■nrdu 

Torfca 


The  doM  of  hie  elaverv-^The  middle  6sar»%neefiiig  to 
M1rel^  aad  a  tight  breakmg  from  it,  iiwchbed  *  He  breake 
jrchaiiiiy'to  expreat  the  confidence  orMasioa.  The 
_Ma  are  leaa  landinf  with  their  pillage  and  their  ■lavea. 
h  one  oT  the  pictorea  are  aeen  two  ihipa  on  fire;  a 
jeimgladj  of  Cjynm  preferring  death  to  the  kwa  of  her 
koooor  and  the  miaeries  of  alarery,  determined  to  aet  fire 
to  the  remel  in  which  ahe  waa  carried ;  abe  aucceeded, 
nd  the  fiamaa  oommnnicaled  to  another. 

Hii  return  to  Venice— The  painter  for  )ua  principal 
fi^e  hMi  choaen  a  Pallaa,  with  a  hebnet  on  her  head,  the 
cpi  OB  one  arm,  and  her  lance  in  the  other,  to  deacribe 
dw  eoonge  with  which  Magiua  bad  aupportod  bia  miaTor- 
trasi,  baeribed  RbAuU^-^  She  bringa  me  back.'  In  the 
hst  oT  the  ooaapartments  he  ie  aeen  at  the  cuatom-hooae 
•t Venice;  be  enten  the  boaaeoTbia  Tather;  theoldman 
kutem  tomeet  him.  and  embracea  him. 

One  page  ia  filled  bj  a  aingle  picture,  which  repreaenta 
the  aeaate  of  Venksa,  with  the  Doge  on  bia  throne  ;  Ma- 
nia pceaenta  an  account  of  bia  different  emplojmenU,  and 
Mdi  in  hia  band  a  acroll,  on  which  ia  written,  Quod  oom^ 
wuUdpaftd;  aHodreatatagtnduMt  part  fide compUctar—' 
'  I  bare  done  want  you  ooeomitted  to  ray  care ;  and  I  will 
peHbna  with  the  aarae  fidelity  what  remaina  to  be  done.' 
U«  ii  received  by  the  aenate  with  the  moat  diatinguiahed 
hoQOws,  aad  ia  not  only  Joatified,  but  praiaed  and  honoured. 
The  moat  magnificent  of  theao  painti|iga  ia  the  one  at^ 
tribated  to  Pluil  Verooeae.  It  ia  deacribed  by  the  Duke 
da  la  Valliere  aa  alaioat  unparalleled  Tor  ita  richneaa,  ita 
eiegaaee,  and  ita  brilliancy.  It  k  inacribed  Paler  meiw  eC 
/wet  wm  dgnSqmerwU  me;  Dotimmu  autem  aantmpait 
■«.'—< My  fiuher  and  my  brothera  abandoned  me;  out 
iIm  Lord  took  me  under  hv  protection.'  Thia  ia  an  allu- 
Ma  10  the  aoonaation  raiaed  againat  him  in  the  open 
Moite,  when  the  Turka  took  the  iaie  of  Cyprua,  aad  hia 
&aiilj  wanted  either  the  confidence  or  the  courage  to  de. 
feod  Ma^oa.  In  the  front  of  thia  lari^e  picture,  Ma^ua 
ktdiB^  hia  aoB  by  tbe  hand,  oonducta  bim  to  be  reconciled 
with  hii  brothera  and  aiatera-in-law,  who  are  on  the  op- 
pofite  tide;  bia  hand  holda  thia  acroD,  Vm  eogHaatit  de 
m  aahai;  aei  Amt  emwertit  ilhid  in  fHrnum—^  You 


ia  introduoed,  where  Magina  appeara  in  a  magnificent 
haD  at  taMe  in  the  naidat  of  all  nia  family,  with  whom  a 
geaeral  reeonciliation  haa  taken  place :  on  bia  left  band 
•ra  gaideaa  opening  with  an  enchanting  effect,  and  maf- 
Bific«ntly  omaaaented,  with  the  rilla  of  bia  father,  on  wbicti 
flowen  aad  wreathe  aeem  dropping  on  the  roof,  aa  if  from 
hnna.  In  the  perspeetiTe  the  landacape  probablv  repre- 
•rata  the  rural  neighDoorfaood  of  Majpua'a  eari^  dara. 

Such  are  the  moat  intereating  incidenta  which  I  haTe 
•elected  from  the  eopioua  deacnption  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Falbere.  The  idea  ia  new  of  tnia  production,  an  auto- 
toiofrtphy  ia  a  aeriea  of  remarkable  acenea,  painted  under 
the  eye  of  the  deaeriber  of  themj  in  which  too  he  baa  pre- 
Nrved  an  the  fulneaa  of  hia  feelmga  and  hia  minuteat  re- 
eoUeciioBa;  but  the  novelty  beoomea  intereeting  from  the 
character  of  the  noUe  Magiua,  and  the  romantic  ftncy 
*iueb  iaapirad  thia  elaborate  and  coatJy  curioaity.  It  waa 
M  indeed  without  aome  trouble  that  I  have  drawn  np  thia- 
little  aeeooat ;  but  while  thua  empk>yed,  I  aeemed  to  be 
Qopoaiag  a  very  I 


CAUtm  AWB  FnXTBZT. 


Ilia  a 


toniiiaket 


aftea 


a  aa  important  principle  in  moriala  and  in  politica,  not 
Make  the  cauae  for  the  pretext,  nor  the  pretext  for  the 
I,  and  by  tbia  meana  to  diatinguiah  between  the  con- 
d  and  the  oatenaible,  motive.  On  tbia  principle  bia- 
rai|ht  be  recooapoaed  in  a  new  manner ;  it  wouM  not 
ribe  eirtnairfaweaaand  chunuliara  aa  they  naually 
When  we  miatake  the  charaotera  of  men,  we 
■inake  the  natnre  of  their  aetiona,  and  we  akall  find  ia  the 
f^yof  aecral  hialory,  that  aome  of  the  moat  important 
•"wa  la  modern  niatory  weiv  produced  from  ^wy  differ* 
•Bt  motivaa  than  their  oatenaiUe  onea.  Polybuia,  the 
■0*  phikieopfaical  writer  of  the  anoienU,  haa  marked  eat 
*«  aaefid  dmlinetion  of  eeiM  and  pr«faa«,  and  aptly  ilhm- 
kataa  the  obaarvati«i  by  tha  facta  which  he  aiplaiM. 


Amilcar,  for  inalance,  waa  the  fiiat  author  and  contriver  af 
the  aeoond  Punic  war,  though  he  died  ten  yeaia  before  the 
conunencement  of  it.  'A  atateaman/  aaya  the  wiae  and 
grave  hiatorian,  *  who  knowanot  how  to  trace  the  origin  of 
eventa,  and  discern  the  different  aourcea  from  whence  they 
take  their  riae,  may  be  compared  to  a  physician,  who  neg* 
lecta  to  inform  himaelf  of  the  cauaea  of  thoae  distempera 
which  be  ia  called  imto  cure.  Our  pains  can  never  ba 
better  employed  than  in  searching  out  the  cauaea  of  events  i 
fiv  the  moat  trifling  incxlents  give  birth  to  matters  of  the 
greateat  moment  and  importance.*  The  latter  part  of  thia 
remark  of  Pdybius  points  out  another  principle  which  haa 
been  of^en  verified  by  history,  and  which  furnished  the 
materiala  of  the  little  book  of  *  Qranda  Evenemena  par  lea 
petites  Cauaea.' 
Our  preaent  inquiry  eoncema  'cause  and  pretext.' 
Leo  jSI  projected  an  alliance  of  the  aovereians  tif  Chria* 
tendom  againat  the  Turka.  The  avowed  object  was  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Ottomans  againat  the  Mame* 
lukes  of  Egypt,  who  were  more  friendly  to  the  Christians  \ 
but  the  concealed  motive  with  hia  bouneaa  was  to  < 


himself  and  bia  family  with  the  spoib  of  Christendom,  and 
to  aggrandiae  the  papal  throne  by  war ;  and  such  indeed| 
the  policy  of  these  pontiflls  had  alwaya  been  in  thoae  mad 
cruaadea  which  they  excited  againat  the  Eaat. 

The  Reformation,  excellent  aa  iu  results  have  proved 
in  the  cause  of  genuine  freedom,  originated  in  no  purer 
aource  than  human  paaaion  andaelfiah  motivea :  it  was  the 
progeny  of  avarice  m  Germany,  of  novelty  in  France,  and 
of  love  in  England.  The  latter  ia  elegantly  alluded  to  by 
Gray, 

*  And  goapel-Ught  firat  beamed  fkom  BuUen*a  eyaa.' 
The  Reformation  w  conaidered  by  the  Duke  of  Nevera  hi 
a  work  printed  in  1680,  aa  it  bad  oeen  by  Franda  I  in  hia 
apology  in  1637,  as  a  eayp  d^itai  of  Chariea  V,  towards 
univeraal  monarchy.  The  duke  aaya,  that  the  Emperor 
ailently  permitted  Luther  to  establish  his  principles  in  Ger- 
many, that  they  might  split  the  confederacy  of  the  elective 
princea,  and  by  this  division  faciliute  their  more  easy  coo* 
quest,  and  play  them  off*  one  asainst  another,  and  by  theea 
naeans  to  secure  the  imperial  crown,  hereditary  in  the 
bouse  of  Austria.  Had  CoarlcaV  not  been  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  his  politics,  and  had  he  felt  any  seal  for  the  Catho* 
lie  cause,  which  be  pretended  to  fight  for,  noTor  vrould  ho 
have  allowed  the  new  doctrinea  to  spread  for  more  than 
twenty  yoara  without  the  leaat  oppoaition. 

The  famous  league  in  France  waa  raiaed  for  'religioa 
and  the  relittf  of  public  grievancea ;'  such  was  the  pr»* 
text !  After  the  princea  and  the  people  had  alike  beconm 
its  victims,  this  *  league*  was  disoovered  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  the  Ghiises,  aid^ 
by  the  machinationa  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  attempts  of 
the  Prince  of  Cond^  to  dislodge  them  Trom  their  *seat  of 
power.'  While  the  Hogueixita  pillaged,  burnt,  aad  massa* 
cred,  declaring  m  their  manifeetoea,  that  they  were  only 
fightmg  to  rsMoaa  the  king,  whom  they  asserted  waa  a  pn* 
aoner  of  the  Guiaea ;  the  catholica  repaid  them  with  the 
same  peraecuti on  aift)  the  aame  manifestoes,  declaring  that 
they  only  wish  id  to  liberate  the  Prince  of  Cbndtf,  who  waa 
the  prisoner  of  the  Huguenots.  The  people  were  led  on 
by  toe  cry  of  <  religion ;'  but  this  civil  war  was  not  in  re- 
ality so  much  Catholic  against  Huguenot,  as  Guise  againat 
Cond6.  A  parallel  event  occurred  between  our  Chariea 
I  and  the  Scotch  Covenantera;  and  the  king  emreaaly 
declared,  in  *  a  large  declaration,  concerning  the  late  tn- 
mului  in  Scotland,'  that  relijrion  ia  oiAy  pretended^  and  oaed 
by  them  aa  a  cloak  to  pafiiate  their  tatcndad  tMXum^ 
which  he  demonstrated  by  the  facts  he  alleged.  There  waa 
a  revolutionary  party  in  France,  which,  taking  the  name 
of  Prendeare^  shook  that  kingdom  imder  the  adnuniatrao 
ticn  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  hehi  out  for  their  pretext 
the  public  freedom.  But  that  faction,  coaapoaed  of  soma 
of  the  discontented  French  princes  and  the  mob,  waa  «»> 
tirelv  organized  by  Cardinal  De  Rets,  who  held  them  m 
hano,  to  check  or  Co  spur  them  aa  the  occasion  required, 
from  a  mere  peraonal  pique  againat  Mazarine,  who  had 
not  treated  that  vivackaM  geoiua  with  aB  the  dafarenea  he 
exacted.  Thia  ■Pppars  from  his  own  memoira. 
W«  have  smiled  at  Jamea  I  threatening  1 


general  by  the  English  ambassador,  about  Vorstius.  a 
Ikitoh  professor,  who  had  eapouaed  the  doctrinea  of  Ar* 
miniua  aaainst  those  of  the  contr»-reaaonatraota,  or  Cai- 
vinista^  the  ostensible  subject  was  religious,  or  rather  bm* 
taphyncal-raUgioaa  doetrinca,  bm  the  canoeM  ena^faaa^ 
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■tniffle  for  pradoniiiuica  between  the  Pensnnarv  Bane- 
^t,  uaietea  by  the  French  intereit,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  rapported  bj  the  Engliih.  *  These  were  the  real 
■ourcee,'  says  Lord  Hardwicke,  a  statesman  and  a  man  of 
letters,  deeply  conversant  with  secret  and  public  history, 
and  a  far  more  able  iudge  than  Diodati  the  Swiss  Dirine. 
and  Brandt  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  in  the  synoa 
of  Dort  could  see  nothing  but  what  appeared  in  it ;  and 
graTely  narrate  the  idle  sonabbles  on  phrases  concerning 
predestination  or  grace.  Hales,  of  Eaton,  who  was  se- 
cretary to  the  English  ambassador  at  this  synod,  perfectly 
accora  with  the  account  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  *  Our  sy- 
nod,' writes  that  judicious  observer,  *  goes  on  like  a  watch ; 
the  main  wheels  upon  which  the  whole  business  turns  are , 
I  sight ;  for  all  things  of  momentare  acted  inprivate 
IS ;  tohat  it  dan*  inpMie  at  amijffer  thaw  amd  mUmr^ 

The  floius  of  the  persecntion  of  the  Jansenists  was  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  prtUai  was  la  graea  M^gUamU. 
The  learned  La  Croae  observes,  that  the  same  cireom- 
stance  occurred  in  the  affair  of  Nestorius  and  the  church  of 
Alexandria ;  the  pretext  was  orthodoxy,  the  cause  was  the 
jealousy  of  the  church  of  Alexandria ;  or  rather  the  6ery 
and  turbulent  Cyril,  who  personally  hated  Nestorius. 
The  opinions  or  Nestorius,  and  the  council  which  con- 
demned them,  were  the  same  in  effect.  I  only  produce 
this  remote  bet  to  prove  that  ancient  times  do  not  alter  the 
the  truth  of  our  principle. 

When  James  11  was  so  strenuous  an  advocate  for  toU- 
ratioM  and  Uberiy  vf  ooMMcnee  in  removing  the  test  act, 
this  enlightened  prmciple  of  government  was  only  a  jwe- 
imt  with  that  monk-ridden  monarch ;  it  is  well  known  that 
the  M«se  was  to  introduce  and  make  the  catholics  predom- 
inant in  his  councils  and  goverament.  The  result,  which 
that  eager  and  blind  poUtician  hurried  on  too  fast,  and 
which  therefore  did  not  take  place,  would  have  been,  that 
*  liberty  of  conscience*  would  soon  have  become  an  *  overt 
act  of  treason,'  before  an  inquisition  of  his  Jesuits ! 

In  all  political  affairs  drop  the  jmtmU  and  strike  at  the 
soMsoi ;  we  may  thus  understand  what  the  beads  of  parties 
may  choose  to  conceal. 

POLITICAL  rOROSUKS  AMD  riCTlOITS. 

A  writer  whose  learning  gives  value  t<f  his  eloquence, 
in  bis  Hampton  Lectures  has  censured,  with  that  liberal 
spirit  so  friendly  to  the  cause  of  truth,  the  calumnies  and 
rumours  of  parties,  which  are  still  industriously  retailed, 
though  they  have  been  often  confuted.     Forged  docu- 


ments are  still  referred  to,  or  tales  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence are  confidently  quoted.  Mr  Hebers  subiect  con- 
fined his  inquiries  to  theological  history;    he  has   told 


us  that 'Augustine  is  not  ashamed,  in  his  dispute  with 
Fanstos,  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  slanders  against 
the  followers  of  Manes,  though  his  own  experience,  for 
he  bad  himself  been  of  that  sect^  was  sufficient  to  de- 
tect this  falsehood.*  The  Romanists,  in  spite  of  satis- 
factory  answers,  have  continued  to  urge  against  the 
English  protestant  the  romance  of  Parker's  consecration ; 
while  the  protestltat  persists  in  falseljr  imputing  to  the 
catholic  public  formularies,  the  systematic  omission  of  the 
second  commandment.  <  The  calumnies  of  Rimius  and 
Stinstra  against  the  Moravian  brethren  are  cases  in  point,' 
continues  Mr  Heber.  *No  one  now  believes  them,  yet 
they  once  could  deceive  even  Warburton!'  We  may 
also  add  the  obsolete  calumny  of  Jews  crucifying  boys—of 
which  a  monument  rused  to  Hugh  of  Lincohi  perpebates 
the  memory,  and  which  a  modern  historian  records  with- 
out any  scruple  of  doubt;  several  authorities,  which  are 
cited  on  thb  occasion,  amount  only  to  the  single  one  of 
Bfatthew  Paris,  who  gives  it  as  a  popular  rumour.  Such 
accusations  usually  happened  when  the  Jews  wero  too  rich 
and  the  king  was  too  poor ! 

The  falsehoods  and  forgeries  raised  by  paities  are  orer- 
whelming !  It  startles  a  philosopher,  in  the  calm  of  his 
study,  when  be  discovers  bow  writers,  who,  we  may  pre- 
sume, are  searchers  after  truth,  should,  in  fact,  turn  out  to 
be  searchers  after  the  grossest  fictions.  This  alters  tho 
habits  of  the  literary  man :  it  is  an  unnatural  depravity  of 
liis  pursuits  and  it  proves  that  the  personal  is  too  apt  to 
predominate  over  the  literary  character. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  main  point  of  the  prs- 
■sot  article  in  the  one  on  <  Political  Nick-names.'  I  have 
Ihers  shown  how  political  calumny  appears  to  have 
Wen  reduced  into  an  art;  one  of  its  branches  would   e 


that  of  converting  forgsriss  and  fidio—  into  birtorieal  •■• 
thorities. 

When  one  nation  is  at  war  with  aaoClier,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  two  govenunents  conoivv  at,  snd  often  en> 
courage  the  most  atrocious  bbels  on  each  other,  to  msd- 
den  the  people  to  preserve  their  independenee,  snd  coth 
tribute  cheerfully  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Frsnes 
and  England  formerly  complained  of  T 
nians  empU^ed  the  same  policy  ni^inst  the  '. 
and  Persians.  Such  is  the  origin  of  n  vast  nunberof  snpi 
posititious  papers  and  vohimes,  which  eonetimes,  ai  a  rs> 
mote  date,  confound  the  labours  of  the  honest  histarisa, 
and  too  often  serve  the  purposes  of  the  dishwrn,  wiik 
whom  they  become  authoriiies.  The  erode  andiufpi- 
cious  libels  which  were  drawn  out  «jf  their  obscuiitjf  in 
Cromwell's  time  against  James  the  First  have  ovenJoaded 
the  character  of  that  monarch,  yet  are  now  eageriv  rdened 
to  by  party  writers,  though  in  their  own  days  tney  wert 
obsolete  and  doubtful.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Chaiics 
the  First,  such  spurious  documents  exist  in  the  forau  of 
speeches  which  were  never, spoken ;  of  letten  never  writ- 
ten by  the  names  subscribed ;  printed  dedarations  sever 
dedsred ;  battles  never  fought,  and  victories  never  obuii^ 
ed !  Such  is  the  language  of  Rushworth,  who  oomplaiv 
of  this  evil  spirit  of  party-lorgeries,  while  he  is  himself  su^ 
pected  of  having  rescinded  or  suppressed  whatever  wis 
not  agreeable  to  nis  patron  Cromwell.  A  curious,  and, 
periu^»S|  a  necessary  list  might  be  dravm  up  of  pdaiad 
Ibrgenes  of  our  own,  which  have  been  eometimes  referred 
to  as  genuine,  but  which  are  the  inyeatioos  of  wits  sndi^ 
tirists!  Bayle  ingeniousiy  observes,  that  at  ths  ckm  d 
every  century  sudi  productions  should  be  branded  by  a 
skilful  discriminator,  to  save  the  future  inqmrer  from  etw 
(ora  he  can  hardly  avoid.  <  How  many  are  still  kept  is 
error  by  the  satires  of  the  sixteenth  oentmyf  I'bose 
of  the  present  age  will  be  no  less  active  in  future  ages,  far 
they  will  still  be  preserved  in  public  libraries.' 

The  art  and  skill  with  which  some  have  fobriesled  a 
forsed  narrative,  render  its  detection  almost  bopdcei. 
When  young  Maitland,  the  brother  to  the  secretary,  is  oi^  ' 
der  to  palliate  the  crime  of  the  assassination  of  the  Rrgest 
Murray,  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  pretended  ooofercnes 
between  him^  Knox,  and  othen.to  stigmstize  them  by  the 
odium  of  advising  to  dethrone  the  young  monarch,  snd  lo 
substitute  the  regent  for  their  sovereign,  Maitlsnd  pro- 
duced so  dramatic  a  performance,  by  giving  lo  esch  pcr> 
son  his  peculiar  mode  of  expression,  th^  this  dreumslsacs 
long  baffled  the  incredulity  of  those  who  eooU  not  is 
consequence  deny  the  truth  of  a  narrative  appareoiljr  m 
correct  in  its  partieulara !  *  The  ficnon  of  the  wtrninf- 
pan,  enclosing  the  young  Pretender,  brought  more  sdhe* 
rents  to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  than  the  Bill  of  Kifho,' 
obeerves  Lord  John  Russell. 

Among  such  party  narratives,  the  horrid  tale  of  tlw 
bloody  Colonel  ICirk.  has  been  worked  up  by  Hume  with 
all  his  eloquence  and  pathos ;  and,  from  its  intereit  no  •»- 
nidon  has  arisen  of  its  truth.  Yet,  so  far  as  it  cooornn 
Kirk,  or  the  raign  of  James  the  Second,  or  even  Engliik 
histoiy,  it  is,  as  Ritson  too  honestly  eacpresses  it, '  so  sd- 
pudent  and  a  barefaced  lie !'  The  simple  fact  is  toid  by 
Kennetinaf  '      '         '  '*  '"'^'  * 

ture  of  this  i 

self  the  fabncator  <  

cal  authortiy.  The  origin  of  this  fable  was  probsblj  i 
pious  fraud  of  the  Whig  party,  to  whom  Kirk  bad  resderad 
himself  odious ;  at  that  moment  stories  still  more  terri^ 
ing  were  greedily  swallowed,  and  whidi,  Ritsoa  iai«M>' 
ates,  havebecome  a  part  of  the  history  of  Englsnd.  The 
original  etory,  ralated  more  drcumstantiallyt  thovifb  90t 
more  affectingly,  nor  perhaps  more  truly,  may  be  wad  n 
Wanley's  •  Wondera  of  the  Little  Wor1d,'«  wkidil  gi««f 
relieving  it  from  the  tediousness  of  old  Wsnley. 

A  governor  of  Zealand,  under  the  bold  Dwe  of  ^ 
gundy,  had  in  vain  sought  to  seduce  the  affeetioH  of  the 
beautiful  wife  of  a  dtken.  The  governor  isqsiioH  tht 
huAand  on  an  accusation  of  treason ;  and  whps  fw 
wife  appeared  as  the  suppliant,  the  governor,  tncr  M 
brief  eloquence,  succeeded  as  a  lover,  en  the  plcatbsl 
her  husband's  life  could  only  be  spared  by  her  oosifk' 
ance.  The  woman,  m  teara  and  in  aver«ca»  '"^'^ 
without  a  hope  of  vengeance  only  delayed,  loit  ^^'^ 
our !  Pointing  to  the  prison,  the  governor  tdd kcr '  »JfJ 
seek  your  hudband,  enter  there,  and  take  hia  ah^f  *^ 


I  a  oaremceo  lie :'  i  do  sunpie  laci  is  uw  07 
a  few  words :  he  probably  was  awara  of  the  ptp 
I  pditical  fiction.  Hume  was  not,  indeed,  k» 
^cator  of  the  tale ;  but  he  had  not  any  kiitori- 


•  Bookm, 
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jw  !*  The  wife,  ia  the  biiternees  of  her  thoughts,  yet 
aoiintboot  the  ooiuoiauon  that  she  had  snatched  her 
httband  rram  the  grave,  paased  ibco  the  prison ;  there  in 
a  ali,  V}  her  astonbhraeot  and  horror,  she  beheld  the 
coqise  of  her  husbaad  laid  out  in  a  coffin,  ready  for  burial ! 
Mffirning  orer  it,  she  at  length  returned  to  th«i  governor, 
fiercely  ezdaimtng,  *  You  hare  kept  your  word !  you  bare 
restored  tome  my  husband!  andbe  assured  the  favour 
littil  be  repaid !'  Tho  inhuoMB  villain,  lerKlled  in  the 
pffjeoce  of  bis  intrepid  victim,  attempted  to  appease  her 
vnfetnce,  and  OMMre,  to  win  her  to  bis  wishes.  Retunn 
isf  hme,  sfaeaasemUed  her  fiiends,  revealed  her  whole 
■tory,  and  under  their  pralectioa,  she  appealed  to  Charles 
the  Bold,  a  strict  lover  of  justice,  and  who  now  awarded 
aanguJarbutan  exemplai^  cmtastropho.  The  duke  first 
roonanded  that  the  criaunal  govenior  shouM  instantly 
Doan  whom  he  had  made  a  widow^  and  at 
le  sisa  hu  will,  with  a  clause  importug,  that 
•boald  ke  die  before  his  lady  he  constituted  her  his  heiress. 
AI]  this  was  concealed  from  both  sides,  rather  to  satisfy 
tile  duke  than  the  parties  themselves.  This  done,  the 
uohippy  woman  was  dismissed  alone!  The  governor 
«af  condoctsd  to  the  prison  to  suffer  the  same  death  be 
had  miflicted  on  the  husband  of  his  wife ;  and  when  this 
lady  was  desired  once  naore  to  enter  the  prison,  she  be- 
beid  her  second  husband  headless  in  his  coffin  as  she  had 
her  fim !  Such  extraordinary  incideais  in  so  short  a  pe- 
Mwered  the  feeble  frame  of  the  sufferer 


liod  overpowered  the  feeble 'frame  of  the  sufferer;  she 
diod  Jeaving  a  noo,  who  inherited  the  rich  aceessioa  of 
foftuse  so  btally  obtained  by  his  injured  and  suffisring 
■other. 

Sack  is  the  tale  of  which  the  party  story  of  Kirk  ap- 
peared to  Ritsoa  to  have  beea  a  rtfaedmenta ;  but  it  is 
rather  the  foandation  than  the  superstructure.  This 
oiiK  was  ri|;hc  ia  the  main,  but  not  by  the  by ;  in  the 
KeaeraJ,  not  m  the  particular.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
past  eat  the  present  source,  whea  so  many  others  of  a 
panJiel  aalore  exist.  This  tale,  universally  told,  Mr 
Doeee  considers  as  the  origin  of  *  Measure  for  Measure,' 
asd  ivas  probably  some .  traditional  event ;  for  it  appears 
•MDetimea  with  a  change  of  names  and  places,  without  any 
of  locideat.  It  always  turns  on  a  soUier,  a  brother,  or  a 
hosband  executed ;  and  a  wife,  or  sister,  a  deceived  victim, 
to  nvo  them  from  death.  It  was,  th*  refore,  easily  trane> 
rerrod  to  Kiric,  and  Porafret's  poem  o''  *  Cruelty  and  Lost* 
loog  made  the  storj  popular.  It  could  only  have  been  in 
(bis  form  that  it  reachea  the  historian,  who,  it  must  be  ob- 
Krved,  inuxiduces  it  as  a  *  story  eomaion^y  laid  of  him;*^ 
hat  popular  tragic  romances  should  not  enter  into  the  dusty 
docaaentsof  a  history  of  England,  and  much  less  be  par- 
ticalarly  speciiiM  in  the  index  f  Belleforest,  in  his  oU  ver^ 
aoQ  of  ihe  tale,  has  given  the  dreumstance  of  *  the  Cap- 
tun,  who  having  seduced  the  wife  under  the  promise  to 
•are  her  husband's  Kfe,  exhibited  him  soon  afterwards 
Armightkiwmdmo0f  her  i^porfmcftf  snnendedMi  a  gifr- 
to.*  This  ibnna  the  horrid  ucident  in  the  history  of  *  the 
hkndy  Colonel,'  and  served  the  purpose  of  a  party,  who 
wiihed  to  bory  him  in  odium.  Kirk  was  a  soldier  of  Ibr- 
tone,  and  a  kmoe  liver,  and  a  great  blusterer,  who  wouM 
■ometioies  threaten  to  decimate  his  own  regiment :  but  is 
nid  to  have  forgotten  the  menace  the  next  day.  Hateful 
u  MKhmilitarr  men  will  always  be,  in  the  present  instance 
Ooioael  Kirk  has  been  shamefiilly  calumniated  bv  poets 
asd  historians,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  dupeo  by  the 
fiirffenes  of  pcriitical  parties ! 

While  we  are  detecting  a  source  of  error  into  which  the 
ptt^  feelings  of  modem  historians  may  lead  them,  let  us 
coQfesi  that  th^  are  iar  more  valuable  than  the  ancient ; 
fer  to  tt>,  at  least,  the  ancients  have  written  history  witb- 
ottprodociBgaotfaorities!  Modern  historians  must  fur^ 
nib  their  readers  with  the  truest  means  to  become  their 
critica,  by  providing  them  with  their  authorities ;  and  it  is 
Mly  by  jodidooslv  appredatiag  these  that  we  mar  coi^ 
fideatly  accept  thov  dtocoveries.  Unonestionably  tiie  an- 
ci«nti  have  often  introduced  into  their  nistories  many  tales 
nnikf  to  the  story  of  Kirk— popular  or  party  forgeries! 
The  melliffoous  copiousness  of  Livy  conceals  many  a  tale 
•f  wonder;  the  graver  of  Tacitus  etches  many  a  fatal 
Rrake;  and  the  secret  history  of  Suetonhia  too  often 
niies  a  snspieion  of  those  whispera,  Quid  resr  in  onrem 
ngiHmaami,  qmd  lunofaMata  mi  eum  /sue.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Plutarch  has  often  told,  and  varied  too  hi  the  tel- 
'■f,the  ssme  story*  which  he  has  applied  to  dilTerent 
pVMns,    A  critic  m  the  Ritsonian  style  has  sakl  of  the 


grave  Plutarch,  Mendaa  HU  PbUarehu  ^  tsCss  er 
ddu  H  emribtu  eonsntas,  otim  cmueniriUaoU,*  *  ThaC 
lying  Plutarch,  who  formeriy  scribbled  the  lives  of  the 
orators,  made  up  of  falsities  and  blundera !  There  is  in 
Italian  a  scarce  book,  of  a  better  design  than  execution, 
of  the  Abbate  Lancellotti,  FhrfaUtm  dtgU  ontiehi  Ms- 
ttriei,'^*  Flio»-Aams  of  the  ancients.'  Modern  historians 
have  to  dispute  their  passage  to  immortality  step  by  step; 
and  however  fervid  be  their  eloquence,  their  real  test  as  to 
value,  must  be  brought  to  Ihe  humble  references  in  their 
margm.  Yet  these  must  not  terminate  our  inquiries ;  for 
in  tracing  a  story  to  its  original  source,  we  shall  find  that 
fictions  have  been  sometimes  crafled  on  truths  or  hear- 
says, and  to  separate  them  as  they  appeared  in  their  first 
stage,  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  learned  criticism. 

Bzranssion  or  suppanssaD  .orunoir. 

A  people  denied  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  wrilingi 
have  usually  left  some  memorials  of  their  feelings  in  that 
silent  language  which. addresses  itself  to  the  eye.  Many 
ingenious  inventions  have  been  contrived,  to  give  vent  to 
their  suppressed  indignation.  The  voluminous  grievance 
which  they  couhl  not  trust  to  the  voice  or  the  pen,  they 
have  c»rved  in  wood,  or  sculptured  on  stone ;  and  havn 
sometimes  even  facetiously  concealed  their  satire  among 
the  playful  ornamenU,  designed  to  amuse  those  of  whom 
they  so  fruiUemly  complained!  Such  monuments  of  the 
suppressed  feelings  of  the  multitude  are  not  often  inspected 
by  the  historian— their  minuteness  escapes  all  eyes  but 
those  of  the  philosophical  antiquary ;  nor  are  these  satiri- 
cal appearances  always  considered  as  grave  authorities, 
which  unquestionably  they  will  be  found  to  be  by  a  close 
observer  of  human  nature.  An  entertaining  history  of  the 
modes  of  th'mking,  or  the  discontents  of  a  people,  drawn 
from  such  dispersed  efforts  in  every  era,  would  cast  a  new 
light  of  secret  htstory  over  many  dark  intervals. 

Did  we  possess  a  secret  history  of  the  Saturnalia,  it 
would  doubtless  have  afforded  somc^materials  for  the  pre* 
sent  article.  In  those  revels  of  venerable  radicalism,  when 
the  senate  was  closed,  and  the  PiUu»t  or  cap  of  liberty,  was 
triumphantly  worn,  all  things  assumed  an  appearance  con* 
trary  to  what  they  wera ;  and  bumdn  nature,  as  well  as 
human  laws,  might  he  mid  to  have  been  pandud.  Among 
so  many  whimsical  regulations  in  favour  of  the  licentious 
rabble,  there  was  one  which  forbad  the  circulation  of  mo- 
ney ;  if  anv  one  offered  the  coin  of  the  state,  it  was  to  be 
condemned  as  an  act  of  Madness,  and  the  man  was  brought 
to  his  senses  by  a  penitential  fiut  for  that  day.  An  mge« 
nious  French  antiquary  seems  to  have  discovered  a  class 
of  wretched  medals,  cast  in  lead  or  copper,  which  formed 
the  circulatiiig  medium  of  these  mch  t^rds,  who,  to  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  stoaay,  used  the  basest  metals,  stampinf 
them  with  grotesque  figures,  or  odd  devices,— such  as  a 
sow;  a  chimerical  bird;  an  imperator  in  his  car,  with  a 
monkey  behind  him ;  or  an  old  woman's  head,  Aeea  Lm^ 
mUiaj  either  the  traditional  old  nurae  of  Romulus,  or  an 
old  courtesan  of  the  same  name,  who  bequeathed  the  fruits 
of  her  laboura  to  the  Roman  people !  As  all  things  wera 
done  in  mockery,  this  base  metal  is  stamped  with  s.  o.,  to 
ridicule  the  mnatiu  eoiuutte,  which  our  antiquary  happily 
explains,!  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  government  of  mockery, 
Saimiuduan  eenjufte,  agreeing  widi  the  legend  of  the  re- 
verse, inscribed  in  the  midst  of  four  fofi,  or  hones,  which 
they  used  as  dice,  Qui  hidtC  orram  drf,  fifod  satis  «•»—' Let 
them  who  play  give  a  pledge,  which  will  be  sufficient.^ 
This  mock  mooev  served  not  only  as  an  expression  of  the 
native  irony,  of  the  radical  gentqr  of  Rome  during  their 
festival,  but  had  thev  spoken  their  mind  out,  meant  a  ri- 
dicule of  money  itseilf ;  for  these  dtixens  of  equality  have 
always  imagined  that  society  might  proceed  without  thin 
contnvance  of*  a  medium  which  served  to  represent  pro- 
perty, in  which  they  themselves  must  so  little  participate* 

A  period  so  glorious  for  exhibiting  the  suppressed  sen* 

•  Taylor,  Annot.  ad  Lysiam 

f  Baudelot  da  Dairvaf  de  P  UdUtA  des  Yoyages,  n,  64S. 
There  Is  a  work,  hr  FhsoronI  on  these  lead  coins  or  Tteksis 
Tbey  are  found  In  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  meialllst 
PInkerton,  referring  lo  this  entertaining  work,  regrets  thu 
*  Bucb  curious  remains  have  almost  escaped  the  nodce  of 
medalllflis,  and  have  not  yet  been  ranged  In  one  class,  or 
named.  A  spedal  work  on  them  would  be  highly  accspia- 
ble.'    The  time  has  perhaps  arrived  when  anuquarles  may 
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timeaU  of  the  populmce,  as  were  these  SahtnuUa,  bad 
been  Dearly  lost  for  os,  had  not  some  notions  been  pre- 
aerred  by  Lucian ;  for  we  f^lean  but  sparingly  from  the 
solemn  pages  of  the  historian,  except  m  the  remarkable 
mstance  which  Suetonius  has  preserred  of  the  arch-mime 
who  followed  the  body  of  the  Kmperor  Vespasian  at  his 
funeral.  This  officer,  as  well  as  a  similar  one,  who  ac- 
companied the  general  to  whom  they  granted  a  triumph, 
and  wIk)  was  allowed  the  unrestrained  hcentiousness  of 
his  tongue,  were  both  the  organs  of  popular  feeling,  and 
studied  to  gratify  the  rabble,  who  were  their  real  masters. 
On  this  occasion  the  arch-mime,  representing  both  the  ex- 
terior personage  and  the  character  of  Vespasian,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  inquired  the  expense  of  the  funeral  ?  He 
was  answered,  *  ten  millions  or  sesterces !'  In  allusion  to 
the  love  of  money  which  characterixed  the  emperor,  his 
mock  representauve  exclaimed,  *  GKts  roe  the  money,  and, 
if  you  will,  throw  my  body  into  the  Tiber  V 

All  these  mock  offices  and  festivals  among  the  andeota, 
I  consider  as  organs  of  the  suppressed  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  poptuace,  who  were  allowed  no  other,  and  had 
not  the  means  of  the  pfinting  ages  to  leave  any  permanent 
records.  At  a  later  period,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
art,  which  multiplies,  with  such  facility,  libels  or  parfegy- 
rics ;  when  the  people  could  not  speak  freely,  against  those 
rapacious  clergy,  who  sheared  the  fleece  and  cared  not  for 
the  sheep,  many  a  secret  of  popular  indignation  was  con- 
fided not  to  books  (for  they  could  not  read)  but  to  pic- 
tures and  sculptures,  which  are  books  which  tne  people  can 
always  read.  The  sculptors  and  illuminators  of  those  tiroes, 
no  doubt  shared  in  common  the  popular  feelings,  and  bold- 
ly trusted  to  the  paintings  or  the  carvings  «rhich  met  the 
eyes  of  their  luxurious  wad  indolent  masters  their  satirical 
mventions.  As  far  back  as  in  ISOO,  we  find  in  Woifius* 
the  description  of  a  picture  of  thb  kind,  in  a  MS.  of 
JEaop^a  Fables,  found  m  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  among  other 
emblems  of  the  corrupt  lives  of  the  churchmen.  The 
present  was  a  wolf,  large  as  life,  wearing  a  monkish  cowl, 
with  a  shaven  crown,  preaching  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  with 
these  words  of  the  apostle  in  a  label  from  his  roouth,-^ 
*  Ood  is  my  witness  how  I  long  for  you  all  in  my  bowels  !* 
And  underneath  was  inscribed,—'  This  hooded  wolf  is  the 
hypocrite  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  Gospel,  **  Beware  of 
false  prophets !" '  Such  exhibitions  were  oflen  introduced 
into  articles  of  furniture.  A  cushion  was  found  in  an  old 
abbey,  in  which  was  woriied  a  fox  preaching  to  geese, 
each  goose  holding  in  his  bill  his'praying  bnads !  In  the 
stone  wall,  and  on  the  columns  of  the  great  church  at 
Sirasburg  was  once  vi«wed  a  nurober  of  wolves,  bears, 
foxes,  and  other  mischievous  animals  carrying  holy-water, 
eru'ufixes,  and  tapers ;  and  others  more  indelicate.  These, 
probably  as  oM  as  the  year  1900,  were  en^^ven  in  1617, 
D^  a  proiestant ;  and  were  not  destroyed  UU  1685,  by  the 
pUHJS  rage  of  the  catholics,  who  seemed  at  length  to  have 
rightly  construed  these  silent  lampoons ;  and  in  their  turn 
broke  to  pieces  the  protesunt  images  as  the  others  had 
done  the  papistical  dolls.    The  carved  seats  and  stalls  in 


our  own  cathedrals  exhibit  subjects,  not  only  strange  and 
sat  '*ca],  but  even  indecent  At  the  time  they  built  church- 
es tA«y  satirized  the  ministen;  a  curious  instance  how 
the  feelings  of  the  people  struf|{^e  to  find  a  vent.  It  is 
conjectured  that  rival  orders  satirised  each  other,  and  that 
some  of  the  carvings  are  caricatures  of  certain  oMMiks. 
The  margins  of  illuminated  manuscripts  frequently  contain 
ingenious  caricatures,  or  satirical  allegories.  In  a  mag- 
nificent chronicle  of  Froissart  I  observed  several.  A  wolf, 
as  usual,  in  a  monk's  frock  and  cowl,  stretching  his  paw  to 
bless  a  cock,  bending  its  head  submissivelv  to  die  wolf;  or 
a  fox  with  a  crosier,  dropping  beads,  which  a  cock  is  pick- 
ing up;  to  satirize  the  blind  devotion  of  the  bigots;  per- 
haps the  figure  of  the  cock  alluded  to  our  Gallic  neigh- 
boora.  A  cat  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  holding  a  platter  in 
its  paws  to  a  nKmse  approachingi  to  lick  it ;  alluding  to  the 
allurements  of  the  abbesses  to  draw  young  women  into 
their  convents ;  while  sometimes  I  have  seen  a  sow  in  an 
abb«>8s's  veil,  mounted  on  stilts ;  the  sex  marked  by  the 
sow's  dugs.  A  pope  sometimes  appears  to  be  thrust  by 
devils  into  a  caldron ;  and  cardinals  are  seen  roasting  on 
spits !  These  omaanenU  must  have  been  i^enerally  execu- 
ted by  monks  themselves ;  but  these  more  mgenious  mem. 
bera  cf  the  ecclesiastical  order  appear  to  have  sympa- 
diised  with  the  people,  like  the  curates  in  our  church,  and 
•■vied  ibapasBpered  abbot  and  the  purple  bishop.  Chnreb- 
•  Lsd  Mem.  1.  ad.  an.  IIOIB. 


men  were  the  usual  objects  of  the  suppressed  milignBtw 
of  the  people  in  those  days ;  but  the  knights  anTfeadal 
lords  have  not  always  escaped  from  the  *  corses  not  bod 
but  deep,'  of  th«r  satirica!  pencils. 

As  the  Reformation,  or  rather  the  RevolutioB,  was  has 
tening,  this  custom  become  so  general,  that  in  one  of  iks 
dialogues  of  Ftrasmus,  where  two  Fraadscaas  are  entss- 
tained  by  their  host,  t  appeara  that  such  satirical  exUhi- 
tiops  wereiung  up  asrnmmon  fiiraiturein  the  apsitiaimi 
of  inns.  The  facetious  genius  of  Erasssas  eitlier  iavcaa 
or  describes  one  which  he  had  seen  of  aa  ape  ia  the  hakrf 
of  a  Franciscan  sitting  by  a  sack  maa^s  bed,  daasaasi 
ghostlv  counsel,  holding  up  a  crucifix  in  ooe  baad,  whik 
with  the  other  he  b  filching  a  purse  out  of  the  sick  ■sa's 
pocket.  Such  are  *  the  straws'  bv  wbich  we  may  always 
observe  from  what  ooraer  the  wind  rises!  BirDtbdmhai 
recently  informed  us,  that  Geyler,  whom  be  caUs  *  the 
herald  of  the  Reformation,'  preceding  Lather  by  twelve 
▼eah,  had  a  stone  chair  or  pulmt  in  the  cathedral  *al  Stra^ 
burg,  from  which  he  delivered  his  lectures,  or  rather  rolM 
the  thundera  of  his  anathemas  against  the  laonks.  This 
stone  pulpit  was  constructed  under  his  Ofwa  ■nperintsa» 
dence,  and  is  covered  with  very  indecent  figoroa  of  moaks 
and  nuns,  expressly  designed  by  him  to  expose  thHrpra^ 
ligate  mannera.  We  see  Geyler  doing  what  far  oeaiarias 
had  been  done ! 

In  the  curious  folios  of  Sauval,  the  Siowe  of  Francs, 
there  u  a  copious  chapter  entitled  *  Sentigum,  Uma  ^ta^ 
toff.'  In  this  enumeration  of  their  attempts  to  give  vtal 
to  their  suppressed  indignation,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
preceding  tie  time  qflMther,  the  minds  of  many  wvra  pc^ 
Tectly  iMtkenm  respecting  the  idolatrous  worahip  of  the 
Roman  chureh ;  and  what  I  now  notice  wookl  have  righily 
entered  into  that  significant  materia  Refermahamia  mU  B^ 
formationem^  which  was  formeriy  projected  by  contiasanl 
writera. 

Luther  did  not  consign  the  pope's  decretals  to  the  fls— 
till  IdSO— this  was  the  firet  open  act  of  refonaatiaa  sad 
insurrection,  for  hitherto  he  had  submitted  to  the  ooort  of 
Rome.  Yet  in  1490,  thirpr  yean  precediag  this  great 
event,  I  find  a  priest  burot  for  having  snatched  the  host  ■ 
deri8i<Ni  from  the  hands  of  another  celebratjag  nais. 
Twelve  years  afterwards,  160S,  a  studeat  repeateo  the 
same  deed,  trampling  on  it ;  and  in  152Sthe  resdmedeaik 
of  Anne  de  Bourg,  a  counsellor  in  the  parliaoMat  of  Pam, 
to  use  the  expression  of  Sauval,  *  corrupted  the  werid.'  It 
is  evident  that  the  Huguenots  were  Cut  oa  the  mcraass. 
From  that  period  1  fiiM  continued  aceounu  which  pruw 
that  the  Huguenou  of  France,  like  the  Purita^  of  Kaf* 
hind,  were  most  resolute  iconoclasts.  They  strack  oifths 
heads  of  Virfsins  and  little  Jeruses,  or  blunlsd  their  dag- 
gen  by  chippmg  the  wooden  sainu,  which  were  ihsa  fii«d 
at  the  corners  O'streeU.  Every  morning  discaveiej  the 
scandalous  treatment  they  had  undergone  in  the  w^ 
Then  their  images  were  painted  on  the  walla,  hot  dwss 
were  heretically  scratched  and  disfigured ;  aad,  sinee  ihs 
saints  could  not  defend  theoMelves,  a  royal  edict  was  ps^ 
lished  in  their  favour,  coamanding  that  all  holy  paiatafi 
in  the  streets  should  not  be  allowed  short  of  tea  fest  frea 
the  ground !  They  entered  churches  at  mght,  tcaia^  i^ 
or  breaking  down  the  jwioiis,  the  ftsattairBS,  the  craofim, 


the  colossal  eces<4^omos,  which  they  did  not  always  saoereJ 
in  dislodging  for  want  of  time  or  tools.  Amidst  these  bsK 
Ues  with  wooden  adversariea,  we  may  smile  at  the  frt- 
quent  solemn  processions  instituted  to  wanl  off  the  ww* 
geance  of  the  parish  sahit;  the  wooden  was  expiated  hv  a 
silver  image,  secured  by  iron  bare,  aad  atiaadtd  by  dw 
king  and  the  nobility,  carrying  the  aew  saiat,  with  ptaysis 
that  he  would  protect  himself  from  the  heralies  \ 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Reformation,  aa  insiaaes  s» 
curs  of  the  art  of  concealing  what  we  wish  only  ihs  few 
should  comprehend,  at  the  same  tiaM  that  we  are  addres* 
sing  the  public  Curious  oolleetora  are  aeqoaiated,  wih 
•  The  Olivetan  BiUe :'  this  was  the  first  iranslsiiM  ^ 
lished  by  the  protestants,  and  there  seems  aa  asohi  that 
Calvin  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  oaly  traaalaler;  hot  atthat 
moment  not  choosiag  to  beeonM  rosMMMible  for  tha  ••« 
version,  he  made  use  of  the  aame  or  aa  obneare  rslstaie, 
Robert  Pierre  Olivetan.  Calvia,  however,  pvsM  a 
Latin  prefiice,  remarkable  fordeliveriaf  | 


posits  to  those  tremeadous  doctriaes  af  ahoolals 
nation,  which  in  his  theological  demtism  ks 
De  Bare  describes  this  firaC  piaiei 


Dot  only  as  rare,  bat  whea  fbund  as  iwiallj 
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■ad  toileil,  siul  dog-«ared,  as  Um  well-read  first  edition 
f  Shakxpeare^  bj  the  perpetual  use  of  the  multitude. 
But  a  canons  fmet  baa  escaped  the  detection  both  of  De 
Bore  and  Bekw;  at  the  end  of  the  volune  are  fouad  tern 
"  ii,  in  a  concealed  maimer,  authenticate  the 
and  which  no  one,  mien  initiated  into  the  se- 
cret, eoold  poosibly  auspcct.  The 
but  I  give  the  fint  nentence : 

LeoHoe  entenda  d  Tei1t6  adreaw 

Vicne  done  oajr  fauiameot  aapmmasw 

El  Ttf  porler- ftc 

1%ijkti  kUtr  ^mmy  word  of  these  Cm  oerMS  fbnn  a  per- 
feoi  diMich,  ooatainiaf  information  important  to  those  to 
whom  the  Otivetaa  Bible  was  addressed. 

Lee  Vaudois,  people  ertiifelique 

Ont  mis  ce  thresor  en  publTque. 

An  anafram  had  been  too  inarti6cial  a  eontriTance  to 
have  answered  the  parpose  of  concealing  from  the  world 
at  large  this  secret.  There  is  an  adrditneas  in  the  inTe»- 
tao  ofihe  initial  letters  of  all  the  words  through  thess  tan 
fcrsM.  They  coaiained  a  communicaiion  necessary  to 
aaibeaiicate  the  version,  but  which  at  the  same  time,coald 
not  be  umpected  by  anj  person  not  instiucted  with  the 


When  the  art  of  naedal-enf^ving  was  revived  in  Europe, 
the  apiiH,  we  are  now  noticing,  took  posaeasion  of  those 
len  perishable  and  more  circuiatbg  vehicles.  Satiric  me- 
dals were  ahnost  unknown  to  the  andent  mint,  notwith- 
itudiBg  those  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  a  few  which  bear 
niaeraUe  puns  on  the  unluckT  names  of  aome  consuls. 
Medals  iUoatrate  bistory,  and  bistorj  reflects  light  on  me- 
dtb ;  bat  we  should  not  pfaux  such  unreserved  confidence 
OB  nedah,  as  tbetr  advocates  who  are  warm  in  their  &^ 
VDorite  itiidy.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  medals  are  more 
aiiheatic  BMsaorinls  than  history  itself;  but  a  medal  is  not 
.ew  sososptiUe  of  the  bad  paanona  than  a  pamphlet  or  an 
epifraak  Ambition  has  its  vanity,  and  engraves  a  dubious 
VKtorj;  and  Flattery  will  practise  its  art,  and  deceive  us 
is  fold!  A  calumny  or  a  fiction  on  metal  may  be  more 
dsraUe  than  on  a  fugitive  page ;  and  a  libel  haa  a  better 
diaaee  of  beiag  preserved,* when  the  artist  is  skilful,  than 
maple  truths  wben  miserably  executed.  Medals  of  this 
daw  are  nan»erous,  and  were  the  precursors  of  those  poli- 
tial  vatires  exhibited  in  caricatnre  prints.  There  is  a  large 
coOectionof  wooden  cots  about  the  time  of  Calvin,  where 
the  Roniah  refigion  ia  represented  by  the  most  grotesque 
fonaa  which  the  ridicule  of  the  early  Iteibrmers  could  event. 
More  than  a  thousand  figures  attest  the  exuberant  aatire 
of  Uie  designers.    This  work  ia  equally  rare  and  costly.* 

Satires  of  this  speciee  commenced  in  the  freedom  of  the 
lUrorniation;  for  we  find  a  medal  of  Luther  in  a  monk*a 
babiifiatirically  bearing  for  its  reverae  Catharine  de  Bora, 
the  mm  whom  this  modk  married ;  the  first  step  of  his  per^ 
sonal  reformation!  Nor  can  we  be  certain  that  Catharine 
was  not  more  concerned  in  that  great  revolution  than  ap- 
pean  in  the  voluminous  lives  we  have  of  the  great  reform- 
er.   However,  the  reformera  were  as  great  sticklers  for 
medals  as  the   papelins.'    Of  Pope  John  VIII,  an  effemi- 
Bate  voluptuary,  we  have  a  medal  with  hia  |Mrtrait,  in- 
Ktibed  Popt  Jitm  !  and  another  of  Innocent  X,  dressed 
uawQBun  holding  a  apindle;  the  reverse,  his  famoua 
niMrem,  Donna  Olympia,  dressed  as  a  Pope,  with  the 
tiara  oa  her  head,  and  the  keya  of  St  Peter  in  her  hands ! 
When,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  England  was  groaning 
onder  Spaniah  influence,  and   no   remonstrance   could 
reach  the  throne,  the  queen's  person  and  government  were 
nade  ridicoloas  tothepeople'a  eyes,  by  prints  or  pictures, 
'representinKher  majeaty  naked,  meagre,  withered,  and 
*niikled,  with  every  aggravated  circumstance  of  deformity 
ihatooakl  disgrace  a  female  figure,  aeated  in  a  regal  chair ; 
acfowB  on  her  head,  surrounded  with  M.  R.  and  A.  in 
capitals,  accompanied  by  small  letters;   Jlforia  Regima 
MgBm!  a  number  of  Spaniards  were  suckinc  her  to  ricin 
And  bone,  and  a  specification  was  added  of  the  money, 
raifi,  jewela,  and  other  presents  witli  which  she  had  ae- 
eretljr  gratified  her  husband  PhiGp.'t    It  is  said  that  the 
qjwon  mspected  aome  of  her  own  council  of  this  invention, 
vAm alone  were  privy  to  these  transactions.  It  is,  however, 
n  ihii  manner  that  the  voice,  which  is  suppressed  by  au- 
thority, c  mea  at  length  in  another  ahape  to  the  eye. 

♦Mr  Donee  possesses  a  portion  ol  this  very  curious  col- 
fcenon :  for  a  complete  one.  Do  Bure  asked  about  twenty 


The  age  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  Roman  pontilTand  all 
his  adherents  were  odioua  to  the  people,  produced  a  re« 
markable  caricature,  an  ingenious  invention— a  gorgon's 
head !  A  church  bell  forms  Uie  helmet;  the  ornaments,  in- 
stead of  the  feathers,  are  a  wolf's  head  in  a  mitre  do* 
rearing  a  lamb,  an  ass's  head  with  spectades  reading, 
a  gooae  holding  a  roaaiy ;  the  face  ia  made  out  with  a  fish 


t  Warton'S  Life  o(  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  pi  SB, 


for  the  nose,  a  chalice  and  water  for  the  eye,  and  odier 
priestly  ornaments  for  the  shoulder  and  breast,  on  which 
rolls  or  parchment  pardons  hang.* 

A  famous  Bishop  of  Muaster,  Bernard  de  Gklen,  who, 
ui  his  charitable  nolence  for  converting  protesiants,  got 
himself  into  such  celebrity  that  he  appears  to  have  served 
aa  an  excellent  aigt^-poti  to  the  inna  in  Germany,  waa  the 
true  church  militant :  and  his  figure  was  exhibited  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  fancy.  His  head  was  half  mtire  ana 
half  hehnet;  a  crosier  in  one  hand  and  a  aabre  in  the 
other ;  half  a  rochet  and  half  a  cuirass ;  he  was  made  per^ 
forming  mass  as  a  dragoon  on  horseback,  and  giving  out 
the  charge  when  he  ought  the  /ts,  snass  mi !  He  was 
called  the  evnwUr!  and  the  *  Bishop  of  Monster'  became 
popular  as  a  aign-post  in  Qerman  towna ;  for  the  people  like 
fighting  men,  ttiough  they  ahoukl  even  fight  agamst  them- 
selves. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  observe  of  this  new  species  o 
satire,  ao  easily  distributed  among  the  people,  and  so  di- 
rectly addressed  to  their  understandinga,  that  it  was  made 
the  vehicle  of  national  feeling.  Miniatoni  of  state  conde- 
scended to  invent  the  devices.  Lord  Orford  aays,  that 
esrieoterss  en  carda  were  the  hivention  of  Georse  Towns- 
bend  in  the  afiair  of  Byng,  which  was  soon  followed  bv  a 
Cck.  I  am  informed  of  an  ancient  pack  of  carda  which 
a  caricatures  of  all  the  Parliamentarian  Generals,  which 
might  be  not  unosefully  shuflled  by  a  writer  of  secret  his- 
toij.  We  may  be  aurpriaed  to  find  the  grave  Solly  prao* 
tismc  this  artifice  on  aeveral  occamona.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  France  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  token  by  anrprise  8a- 
luces,  and  atruck  a  medal;  on  the  reverse  a  centaur  ap- 
peara  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  wiih  the  legend 
OppartMne!  But  when  Henry  the  Fourth  had  recon- 
quered the  town,  he  published  another,  on  which  Hercules 
appears  killinjj^  the  centaur,  with  the  word  Opparlitniua, 
The  great  minister  was  the  author  of  this  retort .'  A  medal 
of  the  Dutoh  ambassador  at  the  coifl-t  cf  France,  Van 
Beuninffhen,  whom  the  French  repreaent  as  a  haughty 
burgomaster,  but  who  had  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  a  Spaniard,  aa  Voltaire  diaracterw 
izes  him,  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  Dutch 
war  in  1672 ;  but  ware  will  be  hardly  made  for  an  idle 
medal.  Medals  may,  however,  indicate  a  preparatory 
war.  Louia  the  Fourteenth  waa  so  often  compared  to  the 
sun  at  its  meridian,  that  some  of  his  creatures  may  have 
imagined  that,  like  the  sun,  he  could  dart  into  any  part  of 
Europe  aa  he  willed,  and  be  aa  cheerfully  received.  The 
Dutoh  minister,  whose  christian  name  was  JotHnui^  how* 
ever,  had  a  medal  atruck  of  Joshua  stopping  the  sun  in  his 
course,  inferrinc  that  thia  miracle  was  operated  by  his  lit- 
tle republic.  The  medal  itself  is  engraven  in  Van  Loon's 
voluminous  Hiatmn  MadaUiqut  du  Pof  Bat,  and  in 
Marchand*s  DicHmuume  SSwIonque^  who  labours  to  prove 
against  twenty  authora  that  the  Dutch  ambaasador  was 
not  the  inventor ;  it  was  not,  however,  unworthy  of  him, 
and  it  conveyed  to  the  world  the  high  feeUng  of  her  power 
which  Holland  had  then  assumed.  Two  vears  after  the 
noise  about  this  medal,  the  republic  paid  dear  for  the  de- 
vice; but  thirty  years  afterwards  this  very  burgomaster 
concluded  a  glorioua  peace,  and  France  and  Spain  were 
compelled  to  receive  the  mediation  of  the  Dutdi  Joshua 
with  the  French  sun.*  In  these  vehicles  of  national 
satire,  it  is  odd  that  the  phlegmatic  Dutoh,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  and  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  republic, 
ahoiikl  have  indulged  freely,  if  iM>t  licentiously.  It  was  a 
republican  humour.  Their  taste  waa  usually  gross.  We 
owe  to  them,  even  m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  severe 
medal  on  Leicester,  who  baring  retired  in  disgust  fitMn 
the  government  of  their  provinces,  struck  a  medal  with 
his  bust,  reverse,  a  dog  and  sheep, 

Non  gregtm;  aed  mgratoa  invitua  deaero  .• 
on  which  the  angry  juvenile  states  atruck  another,  ropre- 

*  This  ancienla*arrirMtuTe,  so  descriptive  of  the  popular 
feelintrs,  is  tolerably  given  in  Malcom's  History  of  '  Carica* 
turinif,*  piftte  li«  tUf.  1. 

f  The  hJMnry  of  this  *pet?al  h  ue^ful  In  more  thacmM re^ 
pace ;  and  may  be  four    in  Proaper  Marchand.    3 OQ  (^ 
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■enting  an  ape  and  jouog  odm  ,  revene,  Leiceiter  near 
ft  nre| 

FugieHifumumj  mddit  m  ignem. 
Another  medal,  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  GroroweUt 
was  struck  bj  the  Dutch.  The  protector,  crowned  with 
Aurele,  w  on  hit  knees,  laying  bis  head  in  the  lap  of  the 
OMnmonwealth,  but  loosely  exhibiting  himself  to  the 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  with  gross  indecency : 
the  Frenchman,  corered  with  a  Jlam  de  Hm,  is  pushing 
aside  the  grave  Don,  and  disputes  with  himthe  prec^ 
dence— itoi^ioy;  Phmneur appartmi m  ro^monmai^ 
ire,  Uniu  U  Grand.  Van  Loon  is  reiy  right  in  denouncuifi 
this  same  medal,  so  grossly  flattering  to  the  English,' as 
most  detestable  and  indelicate !  But  why  does  Van  Loon 
•nty  us  this  Itimpish  inTention?  why  does  the  Dutchman 
quarrel  with  his  own  cheese  7  The  honour  of  the  medal 
we  claim,  bat  the  invention  beloon  to  his  coontry.  The 
I>itch  went  on,  commenting  in  this  manner  on  English 
aflairs,  from  reign  to  reign.  Charles  the  Second  declared 
.T"«!*f  "is^f"  .™J*^  K^  malicious  medal,  though 
Uie  Sutes-General  effered  to  break  the  die  by  purchasiBg 
It  of  the  workman  for  one  thousand  ducats ;  but  it  served 
for  a  pretext  for  a  Dutch  war,  which  Chades  cared  more 
about  than  the  maia  ftesAa  of  his  exergue.  Charles  also 
Mmplained  of  a  scandalous  picture  which  the  brothers  De 
Witt  had  in  their  house,  represenring  a  naval  batUe  with 
the  English.  Charles  the  Second  seems  to  have  £en 
more  sensible  to  this  sort  of  national  satire  than  we  might 
have  expected  m  a  professed  wit;  a  race,  however,  who 
are  not  the  most  patient  hi  having  their  own  sauce  re- 
turned to  their  kps.  The  king  employed  Evelyn  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Dutch  war,  and  *  enjoined  him  to  make  it 
alialfW  for  the  Holhmders  had  very  unhsndsomely 
abused  him  in  then-  pictures,  books,  and  libels.'  The 
Dutch  continued  their  career  of  conveying  their  national 
feeling  on  English  aflTaira  more  triumphantly  when  their 
stadtholder  ascended  an  English  throne.  The  birlhof 
the  Pretender  is  represented  by  the  chest  which  Minerva 
gave  to  the  danghtera  of  .Cecrops  to  keep,  and  which, 
opened,  discovered  an  infant  with  a  serpent's  tail :  Inftad 
tmnmutidera  apporeetimne  draeanem  ;  the  chest  perhaps 
alluding  to  the  removes  of  the  warming-pan  :  and  in  ano- 
ther, James  and  a  Jesuit  flying  in  terror,  the  king  throwing 
away  a  crown  and  Sceptre,  and  the  Jesuit  carrying  a  chili 
£e,  missa  erf,  the  words  applied  from  the  mass.  But  in 
these  contests  of  national  feelmg,  whUe  the  grandeur  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  not  allow  of  these  ludicrous  and 
■atincal  exhibitions ;  and  whUe  the  political  idolatrv  which 
his  forty  academicians  paid  to  hhn,  exhausted  iteeff  in  the 
splendid  fictions  of  a  series  of  famous  medals,  amounting 
to  nearly  four  hundred ;  it  Appears  that  we  were  not  with- 
out  ourrepriMls:  for  I  find  Prosper  Marchand,  who 
wntes  as  a  Hollander,  censuring  his  own  country  for 
having  at  length  adulated  the  grand  monarch  by  a  com- 
plimentary medal.  He  says, «  The  English  cannot  be  re- 
proached with  a  similar  debauoreU,'  After  the  famous 
victories  of  Marlborough,  they  indeed  mserted  in  a  medal 
the  head  of  the  French  monarch  and  the  English  queen, 
with  this  imcnption,  Z«K20«te«f«  Magmn,  Anna  Major] 
Long  ere  this,  one  of  our  queens  had  been  exhibited  by 
ouraelves  with  considerable  energy.  On  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  Elizabeth,  Pinkerton  tells  us,  struck  a  medal 
representing  the  English  and  Spanish  fleeto,  Hemaidum 
regmMeUtmrgo.  Philip  had  medals  dispersed  in  Eng- 
land of  the  same  impression,  with  this  addition.  Nega^ 
f^'  'E?',^"*^'*^.  ^f*\  These  the  queen  suppressed, 
but  published  another  medal,  with  this  legend : 

HesperMum  regem  devk^it  vIrgo ;  negator. 
Est  meretrix  vulgl :  res  eo  deierior. 

An  age  fertile  in  satirical  prinU  was  the  eventful  era  of 
Charles  the  Pint;  they  were  shewered  from  all  pasties, 
and  a  large  collectkm  of  them  would  admit  of  a  critical 
historical  commentary,  which  might  become  a  yehide  of 
the  most  curious  secret  history.  Most  of  them  are  in  4 
bad  style,  for  they  are  aU  allegorical;  yet  that  these  sa- 
tirical exbibitKms  Mflueneod  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the 
people  is  evident,  from  an  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Two  grayo  collections  of  hbtorical  documents  adopted 
."•v,  r  •."*'•.  ■«n»n~<'  to  find  prefixed  to  Rushworth's 
and  Nalson's  historical  collections,  two  such  political 
prints!  Nalson's  wss  an  act  of  retributive  justice;  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  aware,  that  satire  m  the  shape  of 
•ictnrea  is  a  langoage  very  attractive  to  the  multitude; 


these  noUtical  prints  is  one  by  Taylor  the  water.poel. 
mcluded  m  his  folio,  but  prefixed  to  his  <  Mad  fashions, 
I  fashions  or  the  emblenu  of  th'ese  distracted  times.* 


for  he  has  introduced  a  caricature  print  m  the  i 
folio  of  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First.    Of  the  I 

of  these ~ 

not  inclu .. 

odd  fashions  ^  .^  «».m«,«.«  „p«,  u,wr.cwo  iimes.' 
It  IS  the  figure  of  a  man  whose  eyes  have  left  their  sockets, 
and  whose  legs  have  usurped  the  place  of  his  armr ;  a 
horse  on  his  bind  legs  is  drawing  a  cart ;  a  church  is  in- 
verted ;  fish  fly  in  the  air  ;  a  candle  bums  with  the  flain* 
downwards  ;  and  the  mouse  and  rabbit  are  pursuing  th* 
cat  and  the  fox !  i-       — e 

The  animosities  of  national  hatreds  have  been  a  fertile 
source  of  these  vehicles  of  popular  feeling— which  dis- 
coyer  themselves  in  severe  or  grotesque  caricatures.  The 
French  and  the  Spaniards  mutually  exhibited  one  another 
under  the  most  exuravagant  figures.  The  pelitical  cari- 
catures of  the  French,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are 
nnmeroits.  The  badaud$  of  Paris  amused  themselves  for 
their  losses,  by  giving  an  emetic  to  a  Spaniard,  to  make 
him  render  up  all  the  towns  his  victories  had  obtained ; 
seven  or  eight  Spaniards  are  seen  seated  around  a  large 
turnip,  with  their  frizxled  mustachios,  their  hats  en  voi  a 
6«m«  .•  their  long  rapiers,  with  their  pummels  down  to 
their  feet,  and  their  points  up  to  theur  shouldera ;  their 
rufls  stiffened  by  many  rows,  and  pieces  of  garlic  stock 
in  their  girdles.  The  Dutch  were  exhibited  in  as  great 
vanety  as  the  uniformity  of  frogs  would  allow.  We  have 
largely  partictoated  in  the  vindicthre  spirit,  which  these 
grotesque  emblems  keep  up  among  the  people  ;  they  mark 
the  secret  feelings  of  national  pride.  The  Greeks  despised 
foreignere,  and  considered  them  only  as  fit  to  be  slaves  ;* 
the  ancient  Jews,  inflated  with  a  &lse  idea  of  their  small 
territory,  would  be  masters  of  the  world :  the  Italians 
placed  a  line  of  demarcation  for  genhis  and  taste,  and 
marked  it  by  their  mountains.  The  Spaniards  once  im- 
aged that  the  conferences  of  God  with  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai  were  in  the  Spanish  language.  If  a  Japanese  be- 
comes the  friend  of  a  foreigner,  he  is  considered  as  coi». 
mitting  treason  to  his  emperor ;  and  rejected  as  a  false 
brother  in  a  country  which  we  are  told  is  figuratively 
called  Tenia,  or  the  kmgdom  under  the  Heavens.  John 
Bullism  is  not  peculiar  to  Englishmen ;  and  patriotism  ia 
a  noble  virtue,  when  it  secures  our  independence  withont 
depriving  us  of  our  humanity. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  league  m  France,  and  thoee  in 
England  under  Charies  the  First,  bear  the  most  striking 
resemblanoe ;  and  in  examining  the  revolutionary  scenas 
exhibited  by  the  graver  in  the  fkmoos  aatht  Men^pi^,  we 
discover  the  foreign  artist  revelling  in  the  earicatere  of  hit 
ludicrous  and  severe  exhibition ;  and  in  that  other  revolo- 
tionary  period  of  JCa  JVonit,  there  was  a  mania  for  poRAm 
eal  90Hg$;  the  curious  have  formed  them  mto  collections ; 
and  we,  not  only  have  <  the  Rump  songs'  of  Charles  the 
Firat's  times,  but  have  repeated  this  kind  of  evidence  of 
the  public  feeling  at  man^  subsequent  periods.  Cmetf 
hm  and  politieal  tang§  might  with  us  fombh  a  new  sort 
of  history ;  and  perhaps  would  preserve  some  truths,  aiid 
describe  some  particular  events,  not  to  be  found  in  morw 
grave  authorities. 

AVTOailAPBS.t 

The  art  of  judging  of  the  characters  of  persons  by  their 
vritingoan  onl^  have  any  reality,  when  the  pen,  acting 
yithout  constraint,  may  become  an  instrument  guided  by, 


mm  guided  by. 
But  regukled 


writing  c ^ 

without  constraint,  may  Uw...«>  .»  hwuu 
and  indicative  of  the  natural  dispositions.  »uk  rvgumtva 
as  the  pen  is  now  too  often  by  a  mechanical  process, 
-which  the  present  race  of  writing^iastera  seem  tohaye 
contrived  for  their  own  convenience,  a  whole  school  exhf- 
biU  a  similar  hand-writing ;  the  pupils  are  foreed  in  their 
automatic  motions,  as  if  acted  on  by  the  pressure  of  a 
steam-engine ;  a  bevy  of  beauties  will  now  wnto  such  fac- 
similes of  each  other,  that  in  a  heap  of  lettera  preeented  to 
the  most  sharp-sighted  loyer,  to  select  that  of  hb  mistresa 
—though  like  Bassanio  among  the  caskets,  his  happiness 
should  be  risked  on  the  choice— he  wouM  despair  olfixing 
on  the  right  one,  all  appearing  to  have  come  from  the 

*  A  passage  may  be  found  fn  Aristotle^s  politics,  toI.  I,  c  S 
—7 ;  where  Arfstocle  advises  Alexander  to  govern  the  Greeks 
like  his  subjects,  and  the  barbarians  like  slavee ;  for  ihai  the 
one  he  was  to  consider  as  companions,  and  the  other  as  crea- 
tures of  an  inferior  race. 

t  A  small  volume  whteh  I  met  with  at  Psris.  embled  *  L'An 
de  juger  du  Carsciere  des  Homines  sur  leori  Ecritures,'  Is  eu 
rfooB  for  its  lllustratmns,  consfaiing  of  tweniy.four  plsice,  ex 
hibhfng  fac-slmiles  of  the  wrhing  of  eminent  and  other  psff 

"»*  "™^' "*"*»-""  BlSli^eS-gy^ste  ogle 
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»  roUin^press.  Even  brothen  of  differeot  tempera 
have  been  taught  by  the  same  master  to  give  the  aame 
form  to  their  leuera,  the  aaoie  regularity  to  their  line,  and 
haTe  made  our  haiid-writiii|^  as  monotoiMHis  as  are  oar 
characters  hi  the  present  habits  of  societj.  The  true  phy- 
siognomy of  writing  will  be  lost  among  our  rising  genera- 
lion  :  ii  IS  no  laager  a  face  that  we  are  looking  on,  but  a 
beautiful  mask  of  a  single  pattern ;  and  the  fashionable 
hand-writing  of  our  young  ladies  is  like  the  former  tights 
lacing  of  their  mother's  youthful  days,  when  every  one 
alike  had  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  fine  shape ! 

Assuredly  Nature  wouM  prompt  every  individual  to  have 
a  distinct  sort  of  writing,  as  she  has  nyen  a  peculiar 
countenance— a  voice— and  a  manner.  The  flezioility  of 
the  muscles  differa  with  every  individual,  and  the  Kand 
will  foOow  the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  emotions 
and  the  habits  of  the  writers.  The  phlegmatic  will  por^ 
tray  his  words,  while  the  plavful  haste  of  the  volatile  will 
scarcely  sketch  them ;  the  slovenly  will  blot  and  efface 
and  scrawl,  while  the  neat  and  orderly  minded  will  view 
themselves  in  the  paper  before  their  eyes.  The  merchant's 
clerk  will  not  wnte  like  the  lawyer  or  the  poet.  Even 
nations  are  distinguished  by  their  writing ;  the  vivacity  and 
variableness  of  the  Frenchman,  and  the  delicacy  ana  sup- 
pleness of  the  Italian,  are  perceptibly  distinct  from  the 
slowness  and  strength  of  pen  discoverable  in  the  phlegm- 
atic German,  Dane,  and  Swede.  When  we  are  m  gnef, 
we  do  not  write  as  we  shoukl  in  joy.  The  elegant  and 
sorrect  mind,  which  has  acquired  the  fortunate  habit  of  a 
fixity  of  attention,  will  write  with  scarcely  an  erasure  on 
the  pMfi  M  Fenelon  and  Gray  and  Giobon ;  while  we 
find  m  Pope's  manuscripts  the  perpetual  struggles  of  cor- 
rection, and  the  eager  and  rapid  mterlineatioos  struck  off" 
in  hesL  LavateHs  notion  of  hand-writing  is  by  no  means 
chimerical ;  nor  Was  General  Paoli  fanciful,  when  he  told 
Mr  Northcote,  that  he  had  decided  on  the  character  and 
dispositions  of  a  man  from  his  lettera,  and  the  hand-writ* 
ing. 

LcMig  before  the  days  of  Lavater,  Sheostone  in  one  of 
his  lettera  said,  *  I  want  to  see  Mra  Jago's  liand-writing, 
that  I  may  judge  of  her  temper.'  One  great  truth  must 
however  be  conceded  to  the  opponents  cftkephyiiognomy 
of  writing;  general  rules  only  can  be  .laid  down.  Yet 
the  vital  pnnciple  must  be  true,  that  the  band-writing 
beara  an  analogy  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  as  all  vo- 
luntary actions  are  characteristic  of  the  individual.  But 
many  causes  operate  to  counteract  or  obstruct  this  result. 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  mlh  the  hand-writings  of  five 
of  Mir  great  poets.  The  firat  in  early  life  acquire  among 
Scottish  advocates  a  hand-writing  which  cannot  be  dis- ' 
tinguished  from  that  of  his  ordinary  brothera ;  the  second, 
educated  in  public  schools,  whera  writini;  is  shamefully 
neglected,  composes  his  sublime  or  sportive  verses  in  a 
school-boy's  ragged  scrawl,  as  if  he  had  never  finished 
his  lasks  with  the  writing  master ;  the  third  writes  his 
highly-wrought  poetry  in  the  common  band  of  a  merchant's 
clerk,  from  early  commercial  avocations;  the  fourth 
has  all  that  finished  neatness,  which  polished  his  veraes ; 
w.iile  the  fifth  is  a  specimen  of  a  full  mind,  not  io  the  habit 
of  correction  or  alteratfon ;  so  that  he  appeara  to  be  print- 
ing down  his  thoughts,  without  a  solitary  erasure.  The 
hvid-writing  of  the  Jint  and  third  poets,  not  indicativo  of 
their  character,  we  have  acounted  tor ;  Uie  othera  are  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  characteristic  autographs. 

OMys,  m  one  of  his  carious  notes,  was  struck  by  the 
distinctness  of  character  in  the  hand-writings  of  several 
of  our  kinp.  He  observed  nothing  farther  than  the  mere 
fact,  and  did  not  extend  his  idea  to  the  art  of  judging  of 
the  natural  character  by  the  writing.  Oldys  has  described 
these  hand-writings  with  the  utmost  correctness,  as  I  have 
often  verified.    I  shall  add  a  few  comments. 

*  Henry  the  Eighth  wrote  a  strong  huod,  but  as  if  he 
«bad  seldom  a  good  pen.'— The  vehemence  of  his  charac- 
ter conveyed  itself  into  his  writmg ;  boM,  hasty,  and  com- 
manding, I  have  no  doubt  the  assertor  of  the  Pope's  su- 
prei^acy  and  its  triumphant  destroyer,  split  many  a  good 
quilU 

'  Edward  the  Sixth  wrote  «  fair  legible  hand.'  MTe 
have  this  promising  young  prince's  diary,  written  by  his 
own  hand;  in  all  respects  he  was  an  assiduous  pupil, 
and  he  had  scarcely  learned  to  writa  and  to  reign  when  we 
kwt  him. 

*  Queen  Elisabeth  writ  an  upright  hand,  like  the  bas- 
tard Italian.'  She  was  indeed  a  most  elegant  caligraober, 


whom  Roger  Ascham  had  taught  all  the  elegancies  of  tbn 
pen.  The  French  editor  of  the  little  autographical  work  ] 
have  noticed  has  given  the  autograph  of  her  name,  which 
she  usually  wrote  m  a  very  large  tall  character,  and  pajn* 
fully  elaborate.  He  accompanies  it  with  one  of  the  Soot* 
tish  Mary,  who  at  times  wrote  elenntly,  though  usually 
in  uneven  lines;  when  in  haste  and  distress  or  mind,  in 
several  lettera  during  her  imprisonment  which  I  have  read, 
much  the  contrary.  The  French  editor  makes  this  obseiw 
vation :  *  Who  could  believe  that  these  writings  are  of  the 
same  epoch  ?  The  firat  denotes  asperity  and  ostentation; 
the  second  indicates  simplicity,  softness,  and  noUenesa. 
The  one  is  that  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England ;  the  other 
that  of  her  cousin,  Mary  Stuart.  The  difference  of  thesa 
two  handp-writings  answera  most  evidently  ^  that  of  their 
charactera.' 

( James  the  Firat  writ  a  poor  ungainly  character,  all 
awry,  and  not  in  a  straight  line.'  James  certainly  WTx>ta 
a  slovenly  scrawl,  strongly  indicative  of  that  peraonal  neg* 
ligence  which  he  csrried  into  all  the  littre  things  of  life; 
and  Buchanan,  who  had  made  him  an  excellent  scholar, 
may  receive  the  disgrace  of  his  pupil's  ugly  scribble,  which 
sprawls  about  his  careless  and  inelegant  lettera. 

*  Charles  the  First  wrote  a  fair  open  Italian  hand,  and 
more  correctly  perhaps,  than  any  prince  we  ever  bad.' 
Charles  was  the  firat  of  our  monarchs  who  intended  to 
have  domiciliated  taste  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  might  have 
been  conjectured  from  this  unfortunate  prince,  who  so 
finely  diicriminated  the  mannera  of  the  different  painten, 
which  are  in  fact  their  hand^wriiings,  that  he  would  have 
not  been  insensible  to  the  elegancies  of  the  pen. 

*  Charles  the  Second  wrote  a  little  fair  running  hand,  as 
if  wrote  in  haste,  or  uneasy  till  he  had  done.'  Such  was 
the  writing  to  have  been  expected  from  this  illustrious 
vagabond,  who  had  much  to  write,  often  in  odd  situations, 
and  could  never  get  rid  of  his  natural  restlessness,  and 
vivacity. 

*  James  the  Second  writ  a  large  fair  hand.'  It  is  char- 
acterised by  his  phleflroatic  temper,  as  an  exact  detailer 
of  occurrences,  and  tne  matter-«f-business  genius  of  the 
writer. 

*  Q,ueen  Ann  wrote  a  fair  round  hand :'  that  is  the  wri* 
ting  she  had  been  taught  by  her  master,  probably  without 
any  alteration  of  manner  naturally  suggested  by  herself; 
the  copving  hand  of  a  common  character. 

This  subject  of  autographs  associates  itself  with  what 
has  been  dignified  by  its  professora  as  caligraphy,  or  the 
art  of  beautiful  writing.  As  I  have  eomelhing  curious  to 
communicate  on  that  subject  considered  professionally,  it 
shall  form  our  following  article. 

THE  BISTORT  OF.W&ITIirO-MlSTBRS. 

There  is  a  very  apt  letter  from  James  the  Firat  to  prince 
Henry  when  very  young,  on  the  neatness  and  furness  of 
his  hand- writing ;  the  royal  father  suspecting  that  the 
prince's  tutor,  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  Adam  Newton,  had 
helped  out  the  youiijg  prince  in  the  composition ;  and  that 
in  this  specimen  ot^caligraphy  he  had  relied  also  on  the 
pains  of  Mr  Peter  Bales,  tlie  great  writing-master,  for 
touching  up  his  lettera;  his  majesty  shows  a  laudable 
anxiety  that  the  prince  should  be  impressed  with  the  high- 
er importance  oi  the  one  over  the  other.  James  shall 
himself  speak.  *  I  confess  I  long  to  receive  a  letter  from 
you  that  may  be  wholly  youra,  as  well  matter  as  form ;  as 
well  formed  by  your  romd  as  drawn  by  your  fingera ;  for 
ye  may  remember,  that  in  my  book  to  you  I  warn  you  to 
beware  with  (of)  that  kind  of  wit  that  may  fly  out  at  the 
end  of  your  fingera ;  not  that  I  cammend  not  a  fair  hand- 
writing ;  scd  hoc  faeitOf  iliud  non  cmxttxto;  and  the  other 
is  imdEto  magu  prmc^mum*  Prince  Henry,  indeed,  wrote 
with  that  elegance  which  he  borrowed  from  his  own  nund , 
and  in  an  age  when  such  minute  elegance  was  not  univer- 
sal among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Henry  IV,  on 
receiving  a  letter  from  prince  Henry,  immediately  opened 
it,  a  custom  not  usual  with  him,  ana  comparing  the  writing 
with  the  signatura,  to  decide  whether  it  were  of  one  hano, 
8ur  George  Caraw,  observing  the  French  king's  besita* 
tion,  called  Mr  Douglas  to  testify  to  the  fact ;  on  which 
Henry  the  Great,  admiring  an  art  in  which  he  had  little 
skill,  and  looking  on  the  neat  elegance  of  the  writing  be- 
fore him,  politely  «faserved,  *  I  see  that  in  writing  fair,  as  in 
other  things,  the  eider  must  yieM  to  the  younger.' 

Had  this  anecdote  of  neat  writing  raached  the  profes- 
iora  of  eaiigraphy,  who  in  this  country  have  put  fortn  such 
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paiofttl  panogrriei  on  the  art,  tbote  royal  namea  had  un* 
queitionably  Masoned  their  pagoa.  Not,  indeedi  that 
theae  penmeQ  requiro  any  fraah  inflation ;  for  noTor  haa 
there  been  a  race  of  proleasora  in  any  art,  who  have  ex- 
ceeded in  aoleninily  ahd  pretenaiona  the  prmctitiooera  in 
thia  aifflple  and  mechanical  craft.  I  muat  lea?e  to  more 
meeniooa  inreatigaiora  of  htmian  nature,  to  reveal  the  oo 
out  cauae  which  haa  operated  auch  powerful  deluaiona  on 
theae  *  Vire  la  Plume !'  men.  who  have  been  generally 
obaerred  to  poaaeaa  leaat  inteUectoal  ability,  in  proportion 
to  the  excellence  they  have  obtamed  in  their  own  art.  I 
■uapect  thia  maniacal  vanity  ia  peculiar  to  the  writing- 
maatera  of  England ;  and  I  can  onljr  attribute  the  immenae 
importance  which  they  have  conceived  of  their  art,  to  the 
perfection  to  which  they  have  earned  the  art  of  ahort-hand 
writing ;  an  art  which  waa  alwayi  better  underftood,  and 
more  skilfully  practiaed,  in  England,  than  in  any  other 
country.  It  wiU  surprise  some  when  they  learn  uiat  the 
arliata  -n  verM  and  colours,  poeta  and  painters,  have  not 


raised  y^ier  pretenaiona  to  the  admiration  of 
Writii»  wasters,  or  caligraphan^  have  had  their  en- 
graved iBgiea,'  with  a  Fame  in  flourbhea,  a  pen  in  one 
Band,  and  a  trumpet  in  the  other ;  and  fine  verses  in- 
icribed,  and  their  very  Uvea  wriuen !  They  have  cooa- 
pared 

<  The  nimbly-turning  of  their  silver  quill,' 
to  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  the  sublime  in  invention :  nor 
is  this  wonderful,  since  they  discover  the  art  of  writing, 
like  the  invention  of  language,  in  a  divine  original ;  and 
from  the  tabletaof  stone  which  the  Deity  himselfdelivered, 
they  trace  their  German  broad-text,  or  their  fine 


One,  for  *  the  bold  striking  of  those  vrords,  Ftos  la 
FbMte,'  waa  so  sensible  of  the  reputation  that  this  last 
piece  of  command  of  hand  would  give  the  book  which  he 
thua  adorned,  and  which  hia  biographer  acknowledges  was 
the  product  of  about  a  minute— >{but  then  how  many  years 
of  flourishing  had  that  single  minute  cost  him  !)•— that  he 
claims  the  glory  of  an  artbt,  observing,— 
<Wesek)omfind 
The  mm  qf  btmnem  with  the  oNisf  join'd.* 
Another  waa  flattered  that  his  writbig  could  impart  im- 
mortality to  the  most  wretched  conpositions  !— 

<  And  any  lines  prove  pleasing,  when  you  write.' 
Sometimea  the  caligrapher  is  a  sort  of  hero  >- 
*  To  you,  you  rare  commander  of  the  quill. 
Whose  wit  and  worth,  deep  learning,  and  high  skill, 
Speak  you  the  honour  of  great  Tower  HillP 
The  last  line  became  traditionally  adopted  by  those  who 
were  so  lucky  as  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Par^ 
nassus.    But  the  reader  must  form  some  notion  of  that 
charm  of  caligraphy  which  has  sobewitched  its  professors, 
when, 

*  Soft,  bold,  and  free,  your  manuscripts  still  please ' 

*  How  Justly  bold  in  Snelf  s  improvinc  hand 
The  Fen  at  once  joina  freedom  with  command ! 
With  softness  strong,  with  ornaments  not  vain, 
Looae  with  proportion,  and  with  neatness  plain ; 
Not  swell'd,  not  full,  complete  b  every  part, 
And  artful  most,  when  not  afiecting  art.* 

And  these  describe  those  peacUed  knots  and  flounshea, 
<  the  ancela,  the  men.  the  birds,  and  the  beastt,  which  as 
one  of  uem  observed,  he  could 

*  Command 
Even  by  the  geiUU  methn  pf  hi»  ktmdf 
dJ  the  speoosa  mtraeukt  of  cafigraphy ! 
*  Thy  Under  Btrokee  inimitably  fine,^ 
Crown  with  perfection  erwyJUwing  Snt; 
•  And  to  each  grand  perfhrmanee  add  a  grace, 

^  As  ewrBng  hair  adorns  a  beauteous  face : 

In  every  |>age  nsio  famdea  give  delight, 
'  ig  rowultl 


AxidBparimg 


d  As  fliargm  charm  the  nght. 


One  Massey,  a  writing-master,  published,  in  I76S, 
The  OrigJK  and  Process  of  Letters.'  The  great  singu- 
«rity  of  this  volume  is  *  A  new  species  of  biography  ne- 
ver attempted  before  in  English.'  This  consists  of  the 
lives  of 'English  Penmen,'  otherwise  writing-masters! 
If  some  have  foolishly  enough  imagined  that  the  seden- 
tary lives  of  authors  are  void  of  interest  from  deficient  in- 
mdant  and  intereating  catastrophe,  what  must  they  think 


*  dish,  dash,  long-tail  fly,' 
to  the  public ;  for  wnat  ei 


of  the  barren  labours  of  those,  who,  m  tlie  degree  they 
become  eminent,  to  use  their  own  stvle,  in  their  art  of 
"  'ft*  the  less  they  become  interesthv 
can  the  moat  akilful  writmg-ma» 
ter  do'but  wear  away  his  life  in  leaning  over  his  pupil's 
copy,  or  sometimes  snatch  a  pen  to  decorate  the  margin, 
thou^  be  cannot  compoae  the  page  7  Montaigne  has  a 
veiy  original  notion  on  writing-maatera :  he  says  that 
aome  of  those  caligraphers,  who  bad  obtained  promotion 
by  their  excellence  in  the  sirt,  afterwards  q^tetm  to  wriu 
eartUidjff  lett  their  ftwnation  ehould  be  nupeded  Co  ham 
been  ewmg  to  auch  an  ordmary  aeqmieitum ! 

Maaaey  ia  an  enthuaiast,  fortunately  for  his  subjecL 
He  considers  that  there  are  ediooie  of  i0ritift#,  as  well  as 
of  painting  or  aeulpture ;  and  expatiatea  widi  the  eye  of 
fraternal  feeling  on  <  a  natural  genioa,  a  tender  stroke,  a 
grand  performance,  a  bold  striking  fivedom,  and  a  liveli- 
ness in  the  spriffged  letters,  and  penciled  knots  and  flour- 
ishes ;'  while  this  Vasari  of  writing-masters  relates  the 
controversies  and  the  Ubels  of  many  a  rival  pen<nibber. 
<  Oeorge  Shelley,  one  of  the  moot  celebrated  worthies 
who  have  made  a  shining  figure  in  the  commonwealth  ef 
English  caligraphy,  bom  l  suppose  of  obscure  parents, 
beciuae  brought  up  in  Christ's  hospital,  yet  under  the 
humble  blue-coat  he  laid  the  foundation  of  nis  caligraphia 
excellence  and  lasting  &me,  for  ho  was  elected  writing- 
master  to  tbe  hospiisl.'  Shelley  published  his  ''Natural 
writinf  ;*  but,  alas !  Snell,  another  blue-coat,  transcended 
the  otner.  He  was  a  geniua  who  wodd  '  bear  no  brother 
near  the  throne.'—*  I  have  been  informed  that  there  were 
jealous  heart^Himings,  if  not  bickerings,  between  him 
and  Col.  Ayres,  another  of  our  grsof  refofwun  m  the  writ- 
ing commonweal,  both  eminent  men,  yet,  Uhe  our  most 
celebrated  poets,  Pope  and  Addimm^  or,  to  carry  the  corn- 
one  could 
Indeed,  the 
«t  Snell  practised  a  little  atratacem  against  Mr  Shel- 

>y,  which,  if  writing-masters  held  courts-martial,  this 
hero  ought  to  have  appeared  before  hia  brothers.  In  one 
of  his  works  he  procured  a  number  of  friends  to  writs 
letters,  in  which  Massey  oonfeases  *  ave  some  satirical 
strokes  upon  Shelley,' as  if  he  had  arrogated  too  much 
to  himself^  in  his  book  of  <  Natural  Writing.'    They  find 


ing  commonweal,  ootn  eminent  men,  yet,  ims  c 
celebrated  poets,  Pope  and  Adduon^  or,  to  carry  t 
pariaon  still  higher,  like  0«sar  and  Pompey,  oi 
bear  no  superior,  and  the  other  no  equal.'    f  nd( 


Cea 
ft 


great  fault  with  penciled  knots  and  apri^Kod  letters.  Shel- 
ley, who  was  an  advocate  for  omamenta  in  fim 
ship,  which  Snell  utteriy  rejected,  had  parodi 
known  line  of  Herbert's  m  favour  of  hia 


lepenn 
lied  aw 
favourite  decora- 


<  A  Knot  ma^  take  him  who  fi^om  leiten  flies. 
And  turn  delight  into  an  evervtse.' 
Theae  reflectioas  created  ill-blood,  and  even  an  open  dit 
ference  amongst  several  of  the  SMOcrior  orfiits  ia  tprifn^. 
The  commanding  genius  of  Snell,  had  a  more  tenins 
contest  when  be  published  his  *  Standard  Rules,'  pre- 
tending to  have  aemonttrated  them  as  Euclid  would. 
*  This  proved  a  bone  of  contention,  and  occasionod  a  ter- 
rific quarrel  between  Mr  Snell  and  Mr  Clark.  This  ouar- 
rel  about  "  Standard  Rules"  ran  so  high  between  them, 
that  they  oouM  acarce  forbear  scnvriloiM  /ongnags  therein, 
and  a  treatment  of  each  other  unbecoming  gtntUmem: 
Both  sides  in  this  dispute  had  dieir  abettors ;  and  to  say 
which  had  the  most  truth  and  reason,  nem  noetmm  eat 
tantaa eomponere  Utea;  perhaps  boA peaHea  might  hatae 
fond  ^  their  own  aehemea.  They  should  have  left  then  to 
people  to  choose  which  they  liked  best.'  A  candid  polity 
cian  is  our  Massey,  and  a  philosophical  historian  too ;  for 
he  winds  up  the  whole  story  of  this  civil  war  by  describing 
its  result,  which  happened  as  all  such  great  controversies 
have  ever  closed.  *  Who  now-«-days  takes  those  Stand' 
eard  RnUa^  either  one  or  the  other,  for  their  gaada  m  writ* 
ing  T  This  is  the  finest  lesson  ever  oflTered  to  the  itrious 
heads  of  partins,  and  to  all  their  men ;  let  them  meditate 
on  the  nothingness  of  their  <  standard  rules'— by  the  fate 
ofMrSneU! 

It  was  to  be  expected  when  once  these  writing-maiters 
imagined  that  they  were  artists,  that  they  would  M>  in- 
fected with  thooe  pUgue<«pots  of  genius,  envy,  detraction, 
and  all  the  jUmisw  du  nuftcr.  And  such  to  this  boor  ws 
find  themt  An  extraordinary  scene  of  this  nature  has  long 
been  exhibited  in  my  neighoourhood,  where  two  dooirfit^ 
champions  of  the  quill  have  been  posting  op  libels  in  their 
windows  respecting  tbe  inventor  of  a  new  art  tf  writing, 
the  Carstairian  or  the  Lcwisitn  7  When  the  great  Ger- 
man philosopher  asserted  that  he  had  ditcovcied  the  r' 
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tind  of  fliudati  bdbre  Sir  Isaac,  and  when  Um  dispute 
grew  to  violent  that  even  the  cahn  Newton  aont  a  formal 
defiaaee  in  set  terms,  and  got  even  George  the  Second  to 
Irj  to  arbitrate,  (who  would  rather  have  undertaken  a 
campaign)  the  mcwod  of  fluxions  was  no  more  cleared  up, 
than  tM  preeent  afihir  between  our  two  heroes  of  the 
^ilL 

A  recent  instance  of  one  of  these  Ofpregious  caligraphers 
vay  be  told  of  the  late  Tomkins.  This  Tainest  oTwnting- 
■Msters  dreamed  through  life  that  penmanshb  was  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  that  a  writing-master  should  be  seated 


varied  aecorations  of  his  pen ;  and  as  he  conceived  that 
both  the  workman  and  the  work  woukl  alike  be  darling 
objects  with  postority,  he  left  something  immortal  with  the 
legacy)  his  fine  bust  by  Chantry!  unaccompanied  by 
which  they  were  not  to  receiTe  the  unparalleled  gift. 
When  Tomkins  applied  to  hare  his  bust,  our  creat  sculp* 
tor  abated  the  usual  ^rice,  and  courteously  kind  to  the 
feelings  of  the  man,  said  that  he  considered  Tomkins  as 
an  arust !  It  was  the  proudest  day  of  the  life  of  our  wril- 
iuMiaster! 

But  an  eminent  artist  and  wit  now  living,  once  looking 
on  this  fine  bust  of  Tomkins,  declared,  that  <  this  man  had 
died  for  want  of  a  dinner!'— a  fiite,  however,  not  so  la^ 
mentable  as  it  appeared !  Our  penman  had  long  felt  that 
be  stood  decraded  in  the  scale  of  genius  by  not  tMsing  re- 
ceived at  tbe  Academy,  at  least  among  the  class  dt  en* 
grmtn;  the  next  approach  to  academic  honour  he  con- 
ceived wouhi  be  that  of  appearing  as  a  gw$t  at  their  an- 
Dual  dinner.  These  invitations  are  as  limited  as  they  are 
■elect,  and  all  the  Academy  persisted  in  considering  Tom- 
kins m  awnHng^moMer  I  Many  a  year  passed,  every  ii^ 
Irigue  was  praoised,  every  remonstrance  wasur^,every 
stratagem  of  courtesy  was  tried ;  but  never  ceasinp;  to  de- 
plore uie  failure  of  his  hopes,  it  preyed  on  bis  spirits,  and 
the  hickless  caligrapher  went  down  to  his  grave— without 
<fining  at  the  Academjr!  This  authentic  anecdote  has 
been  considered  as  '  satire  improperly  directed'— fay  some 
friend  of  Mr  Tomkine— but  the  criticism  is  much  too 
grave !   The  foible  of  Mr  Tomkins  as  a  writing-master, 

E resents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  class  of  men  here  de- 
neated.  I  am  a  mere  historian— and  am  only  renponsi- 
ble  for  the  veracity  of  this  fact.  That  *  Mr  Tomkins  lived 
m  familiar  mtercourse  with  the  Royal  Academicians  of  his 
day,  and  was  a  frequent  guest  at  their  private  ubles,'  and 
moreover  was  a  most  worthy  man,  I  believe— but  is  it  less 
true  that  he  was  ridiculously  mortified  by  being  never  in- 
Tited  to  the  Academic  dinner,  on  account  of  his  caligra* 
phy  7  He  had  some  reason  to  consider  that  his  art  was  of 
the  exalted  class,  to  which  he  aspired  to  raise  it,  when  hb 
fiiend  concludes  his  eulogy  of  tnis  writing-master  thus— 
*  Mr  Tomkins,  as  an  artist,  stood  foremost  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  lus  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterUy 
with  the  Htroet  and  ^totoimen,  whose  excellences  his 
ptnmtmahin  has  contributed  to  illustrate  and  to  oommemo- 
rate.'    I  slways  give  the  Pour  and  the  Conin  ! 

Such  men  about  such  things  have  produced  public  con- 
tests, eouUHtU  a  Foutraneet  where  much  ink  was  8|Hlt  by 
the  kniriits  in  a  joust  of  goose-quills ;  these  solemn  trials 
have  <Aen  occurred  in  the  history  of  writiiu^inasters, 
which  is  enlivened  by  public  defiances,  prociamaiions, 
aadjodictal  trials  by  umpires!  The  prize  wamsually  a 
golden  pen  of  some  value.  One  as  late  as  the  reini  of 
Anne  took  place  between  Mr  German  and  Mr  More. 
German  having  courteously  insisted  that  Mr  More  should 
net  the  copy,  he  thus  set  it,  mgeniously  quaint ! 

As  more,  and  More,  our  understanding  clears, 
80  more  and  more  our  ignorance  appears. 

The  result  of  this  pen-combat  was  really  lamentable; 
they  displayed  such  an  equality  of  excellence  that  the  um- 
pires refused  to  decide,  till  one  of  ihem  espied  that  Mr 
German  bad  omitted  the  tittle  of  an  i !  But  Mr  More  was 
evidently  a  man  of  genius,  not  only  by  bis  couplet,  but  in 
bis  'Essay  on  the  Invention  of  Writing,'  where  occurs 
this  noUe  passage :  *  Art  with  me  is  of  no  party.  A  no- 
ble emulation  I  would  cherish,  while  it  proceeded  neither 
from,  nor  to  malevolence.  Bales  bad  his  Johnson,  Nor- 
man bis  Mason,  Ayres  his  Matlock  and  his  Shelley ;  yet 
Art  the  while  was  no  sufferer.  The  busy-body  who  oiffi- 
dwosly  employs  himself  in  creating  misunderstuidings  be- 


tween artists,  may  be  compared  to  a  turnstile,  which 
stands  tn  every  man's  way,  yet  hinders  nobody;  and  he 
IS  the  shmderer  who  gives  ear  to  the  slander.'* 

Among  these  knights  of  the  *  Plume  volant,'  whoso 
chivalric  exploits  astounded  the  beholders,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished  Peter  Bales  in  his  joust  with  David  Johnson. 
In  this  tilting  match  the  guerdon  of  caligrapby  was  won 
by  the  greatest  of  caligraphers ;  its  arms  wero  assumed 
by  the  victor,  amrs,  a  pern  or ;  while  *  the  golden  pen,' 
carried  away  ui  triumph,  was  painted  with  a  band  over  the 
door  of  the  caligrapher.  The  history  of  this  renowned 
encounter  was  only  traditionally  known,  till  with  my  own 
eyes  I  pondered  on  this  whole  trial  of  skill  in  the  precious 
manuscript  cf  the  champion  himself;  who,  like  Cmsar, 
not  only  knew  how  to  win  victories,  but  also  to  record 
them.  Peter  Bales  was  a  hero  of  such  transcendent  emi- 
nence, that  his  name  has  entered  into  our  history.  Ho« 
Ungshed  chronicles  one  of  his  curiosities  of  microscopie 
writing,  at  a  time  when  the  taste  prevailed  for  admirmg 
writing  which  no  eye  could  read !  In  the  compass  of  a 
silver  penny  this  cuigrapher  put  more  thinn  than  woukl 
fill  several  of  these  pages.  He  presented  Q,oeen  Eliza- 
beth with  the  manuscript  set  in  a  ring  ofgold  covered  with 
a  crystal ;  he  had  also  contrived  a  magnifying  glass  of  such 
poweir,  that,  to  her  delight  and  wonder,  her  majesty  read 
the  whole  volume,  whidi  she  held  on  her  thumb  nail,  snd 
*  commended  the  same  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  the 
ambassadors ;'  and  frequently,  as  Peter  often  heard,  did 
her  majesty  vouchsafe  to  wear  this  caligraphic  ring. 

<  Some  will  think  I  labour  on  a  cobweb^— modestly  e» 
claimed  Bales  in  his  narrative,  and  his  present  historiaa 
much  fears  for  himself!  The  reader's  gratitude  will  not 
be  proportioned  to  my  pains,  in  condensing  such  copious 
pages  into  the  size  of  a  *  sUver  penny,'  but  without  its 
worth! 

For  a  whole  year  had  Davk!  Johnson  affixed  a  challenge 
<To  any  one  who  should  take  exceptions  to  this  my 
writing  snd  teaching.'  He  was  a  young  friend  of  Bales, 
daring  and  longing  for  an  enciounter ;  yet  Bales  was  mag- 
nanimously silent,  till  he  discovered  that  he  was  *  doing 
much  less  in  writing  and  teaching'  smce  this  public  chal- 
lenge was  proclaimed !  He  then  set  up  his  counter  chal- 
lenge, and  m  one  hour  afterwards  Johnson  arrogantly  a^ 
cepted  it,  <  in  a  most  despiteful  and  arrogant  manner.' 
Bales's  challenge  was  defivered  <  in  good  terms.'  *  To  all 
Englishmen  and  strangers.'  It  was  to  write  for  a  goki 
pen  of  twenty  pound's  value  in  all  kinds  of  hands,  *  Mst, 
straightest  and  fastest,' and  most  kind  of  wajrs;  a  full,  a 
mean,  a  small,  with  line  and  without  line ;  in  a  slow  set 
hand,  a  mean  facile  hand,  and  a  fast  running  band  ,*'  and 
farther,  *  to  write  truest  and  speediest,  most  secretary  and 
clerk-like,  from  a  man's  mouth,  reading  or  pronouncing, 
either  English  or  Latin.' 

Toung  Johnson  had  the  hardihood  now  of  tumins  the 
tables  on  his  great  antagonist,  accusing  the  veteran  Bales 
of  arrofpuice.  Such  an  absolute  challenge  says  he,  was 
never  witnessed  by  man,  *  without  exception  of  any  in  the 
world !'  And  a  few  days  after  meeUng  Bales,  *  of  set 
purpose  to  affront  and  disgrace  him  what  he  could,  showed 
Bales  a  piece  of  writine  of  secretary's  hand,  which  he 
had  very  much  laboured  in  fine  abortivet  parchment,' 
uttering  to  the  challenger  these  words :  *  Mr  Bales,  give 
me  one  shilling  out  of  your  purse,  and  if  within  six  months 
you  better,  or  e<]ual  this  piece  of  writing,  I  will  give  yon 
forty  pounds  for  it.*  This  legal  deposit  of  the  shilFuiff  was 
made,  and  the  challenger,  or  appellant,  was  thereby  bound 
by  law  to  the  performance. 

The  day  before  the  trial  a  printed  declaration  was 
affixed  throughout  the  city,  taunting  Bales's  *  proud  po- 
verty,' and  his  pecuniary  motives,  as  *  a  thing  ungentle, 
base,  and  mercenary,  aiid  not  answerable  to  tlie  dignity  of 
the  goUen  pen !'  Johnson  declares  he  would  maintain  his 
challenge  for  a  thousand  pounds  more,  but  for  the  re- 
spondent's inability  to  perform  a  thousand  groats.  Bales 
retorts  «i  the  libel ;  declares  it  as  a  sign  of  his  rival's 
weakness,  *  yet  who  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard,  that  hath  not 
a  word  of  Latin  to  cast  at  a  dog,  or  sayBo  I  to  a  goose !' 

On  Michaelmas  day,  1595,  the  trial  opened  before  five 

*  I  have  not  met  with  Morels  Book,  and  am  obliged  to  tran 
scribe  this  from  the  Biog  Brit. 

f  Thl#  was  wriuen  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Holyoke  no 
tices  ' rfr^in-pprchmeiit  maile  of  an  abortive  skin;  mem- 
brana  virso.'  Peacham  on  Drawing,  calls  parchment  almp^ 
an  abortive. 
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judges:  the  appellant  and  the  res|yjiident  appeared  at  the 
appointed  place,  and  an  ancient  fcntleman  waa  intrusted 
with  *  the  golden  pen.'  In  the  first  trial,  for  the  manner 
6r  teaching  schola.:s,  after  Jonson  had  taught  his  pupil  a 
fortnisht,  he  would  not  bring  him  forward!  This  was 
awaraed  in  favour  of  Bales. 

The  second,  for  secretanr  and  clerk-like  writing,  dic- 
tating to  them  both  in  English  and  in  Latin,  Bales  pei^ 
formed  best,  beinc  first  done ;  written  slraightest  without 
line,  with  true  orthogap^y ;  the  challenger  liimself  con- 
fessing that  be  wanted  tne  Latin  tongue,  and  was  no  clerk ! 

The  third  and  last  trial  for  fair  writing  in  sundry  kinds 
of  hands,  the  challenger  prevailed  for  the  beauty  and 
most  *  authentic  proportion,*  and  for  the  superior  variety 
of  the  Roman  band.  la  the  court  hand.^tne  respondent 
exceeded  the  appellant,  and  likewise  in  the  set  text ;  and 
in  bastsrd  secretary  was  also  somewhat  perfecter. 

At  length  Bales  perhaps  perceiving  an  equilibrium  in 
the  judicial  decisions,  to  overwhelm  his  antagonist,  pre- 
sented what  he  distinguishes  as  his  *  master-piece,'  com- 
posed of  secreUry  and  Roman  hand  four  ways  varied, 
and  ofierioff  the  defendant  to  let  pass  all  his  previous  ad- 
vantages if  he  could  better  this  specimen  ofcaligraphy ! 
The  challenger  was  silent !  At  this  moment  some  of  the 
judges  perceiving  thst  the  decision  must  go  in  favour  of 
Bsies,  m  consideration  of  the  youth  of  tbe  challenger, 
lest  he  might  be  disgraced  to  the  world,  requested  the  ouier 
fudges  not  to  pass  judgment  in  public.  Bales  assures  us, 
that  he  in  vain  remonstrated;  for  by  these  means  the 
winning  of  the  golden  pen  might  not  be  so  famously  spread 
as  otherwise  it  would  have  been.  To  Bales  the  prize  was 
awarded.  Hut  our  history  has  a  more  interesting  close ; 
the  subtile  Madiiavelism  of  the  first  challenger  { 

When  the  great  tnal  had  closed,  and  Bales,  carrying 
ofi'the  golden  pen,  exultingly  had  it  painted  and  set  up  for 
his  sigu,  the  baffled  challenger  went  about  reporting  that 
h$  hsbd  'toon  the  golden  pen,  but  that  the  defenaant  had  ob- 
tained the  same  by  <  plots  and  shifU,  and  other  base  and 
cunning  practices.'  Bales  vindicated  his  claim,  and 
oflered  to  show  the  worid  his  *  master-piece'  which  had 
acquired  it.  Jonson  issued  an  *  Appeal  to  all  impartial 
Pen-men,'  which  he  spread  in  great  numbers  through  the 
city  for  ten  days,  a  libel  against  the  judges  and  the  victo- 
rious defendant !  He  dedarod  that  tnere  had  been  a  sub- 
:il9  combination  with  onb  of  the  judges  concerning  the 
p>cu  of  trial;  which  he  expectecf  to  have  been  before 
'  pen-men,'  bat  not  before  a  multitude  like  a  siage-play. 
and  shouts  and  tumults,  with  which  the  challenger  haa 
Iftherto  been  unacquainted.  Tbe  judges  were  intended 
9>  be  twelve ;  but  of  the  five,  four  were  the  challenger's 
i-iends,  honest  gentlemen,  but  unskilled  in  judging  of 
most  hands ;  and  he  offered  again  forty  pounds  to  be  al- 
lowed in  six  months  to  equal  Bale's  master  piece.  And 
he  closes  his  '  appeal'  by  declaring  that  Bales  had  lost  in 
several  parts  of  the  trial,  neither  did  the  judges  deny  that 
Bales  pos«essed  himself  of  the  golden  pen  by  a  trick ! 
Before  judgment  was  awarded,  alleging  the  sickness  of  his 
wife  to  be  extreme,  he  desired  she  might  have  a  wight  of 
the  golden  pm  tooon\fort  her  I  The  ancient  gentleman 
who  was  the  holder,  taking  the  defendant's  word,  allowed 
the  golden  pen  to  be  earned  to  the  sick  wife  ;  and  Bales 
immediately  pawned^ it,  nm  afterwards,  to  make  sure 
work,  sold  it  at  a  great  loo^  so  that  when  the  judges  met 
for  their  definitive  sentence,  nor  pen  nor  penny-worth  was 
to  be  had !  The  judges  being  ashamed  of  their  own  con- 
duct, were  oompelled  to  give  such  a  verdict  as  suited  the 
occasion : 

Bsles  rejoins :  he  publishes  to  the  universe  the  day  and 
the  hour  when  the  judges  brought  the  golden  pen  to  his 
house,  and  while  he  checks  the  insolence  of  this  Bobadil, 
to  show  himself  no  recreant,  assumes  the  golden  pen  for 
his  sigB. 

Such  is  the  shortest  history  I  could  contrive  of  this  chi- 
valry of  the  pen ;  something  mjrsteriously  clouds  over  the 
fate  of  the  defendant;  Bates's  historv,  like  Cmsar'sjs  but 
an  sMMTte  pvid'-nce.  Who  can  tell  whether  he  has  not 
slurred  over  his  defeats,  and  only  dwelt  on  his  victories  1 

There  is  a  stran?e  phrase  connected  with  the  art  of  the 
carMrrapher,  which  f  think  may  be  found  in  most,  if  not  in 
all  modem  langtiages.  to  vanU  Hke  an  angel !  Ladies  have 
been  frequently  compared  to  sngels  ;  they  are  heamHfml  as 
■Bgels,and  mag  and  donee  like  angels ;  but  however  in'tcllij^i- 
ble  these  are,  we  do  not  so  easily  connect  penman»hif>  with 
4he  other  celestial  accompli^ments.   This  fanciful  phrase, 


however,  has  a  very  human  origm.  Amona  those  leaned 
Greeks  who  emigrated  to  IudV|  and  afterwards  mta 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  i,  was  one  Aiifsk)  Ver* 
gedOf  whose  beautiful  caligrapby  excited  tbe  admiratioa  «f 
the  learned.  The  French  monarch  had  a  Greek  fount 
cast,  modelled  by  bis  writmg.  Tile  learned  Henry  8c^ 
phens,  who,  like  our  Person  for  correctness  and  debcaey, 
was  one  of  the  moat  elegant  writers  of  G^pek,  had  learm 
the  practise  from  our  Angelo.  His  name  became  vfuaaj* 
mous  for  beautiful  writing,  and  gave  birth  to  tbe  vulgar 
proverb  or  familiar  phrase,  to  write  Uke  anangetl 

THE  ITILIIV  HISTORIAirS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  country,  which  has  kng  kist  its 
political  independence,  may  be  oooiBidered  as  the  tnwjpa- 
rent  of  modem  historv.  The  greater  part  of  their  his- 
torians have  abstained  from  the  appkuse  of  their  cootem- 
poraries,  while  they  have  not  the  less  elaborately  com- 
posed their  posthumous  folios,  consecrated  solely  to  truth 
and  posterity !  The  true  principles  of  national  glory  are 
opened  by  the  grandeur  of  the  minds  of  these  asserters  of 
political  freedom.  It  was  their  indignant  spirit,  seeking 
to  console  its  injuries  by  confiding  uiem  to  their  secret 
manuscripts,  which  raised  up  this  singular  phenomeaon 
in  the  Utera^  world. 

Of  the  various  causes  which  produced  such  a  kfty  moe 
of  patriots,  one  is  prominent  The  proud  rsoollecuons  of 
their  Roman  fathers  ofi^n  troubled  the  dreams  of  the  sons. 
The  petty  rival  republics,  and  tbe  petty  despotic  priiK> 
palities,  which  had  started  up  frmn  some  great  families, 
who,  at  first  came  forward  as  the  protectors  of  the  people 
from  their  exterior  enemies  or  their  interior  factious,  at 
length  settled  into  a  corraption  of  power ;  a  power  which 
had  been  conferred  on  tnem  to  preserve  uberty  itself! 
These  factions  often  shook  by  their  jealousies,  their  fean, 
and  their  hatreds,  that  divided  land,  which  groaned  when- 
ever they  witnessed  the  *  Ultramontanes'  descendinc  from 
their  Alps  and  their  Apennines.  Petrarch,  in  a  noble  in- 
vective, wanned  by  Livy  and  ancient  Rome,  impatiently 
beheld  the  French  and  the  Germans  passing  the  mounts. 
*  Enemies,'  he  cries,  <  so  often  conquered,  prepared  to 
strike  with  swords,  which  formeriy  served  us  to  raise  our 
trophies:  shall  the  mistress  of  the  worid  bear  chains 
forged  by  hands  which  she  has  ao  often  bound  to  their 
backs  T  Machiavel,  m  his  *  Exhortations  to  free  Italy  fima 
the  barbarians,'  rouses  his  country  against  their  change- 
able masters,  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Spa- 
niards ;  dosing  with  the  verse  of  Petrarch,  that  short  shall 
be  the  battle  for  which  patriot  virtue  amM  to  show  the 


*cbe  I*  antico  valors 
If  e  ge*  ftalicl  ctior  non  h  ancor  moito.' 

Nor  has  this  sublime  patriotism  declined  even  in  mors 
recent  times ;  I  cannot  resist  from  preserving  in  this  place 
a  sonnet  by  Filicaja,  which  I  coiuld  never  read  withooi 
participating  in  the  sgitation  of  the  writer,  for  the  ancient 
glory  of  his  degenerated  country !  The  energetic  person- 
ification of  the  close,  perhaps,  surpasses  even  his  mors 
celebrated  sonnet,  preserved  in  Lord  Byron's  notes  to  tha 
fourth  canto  of  <  Childe  HamM.' 

Dov*  h  Italia,  It  too  bracchio  ?  e  a  che  tl  servi 
Tu  dell*  altrui  ?  non  fe.  s'io  scorgo  11  vero, 
Di  chi  V  oflende  il  defensor  men  lero  : 
Ambe  nemici  sono,  ambo  ftir  servi. 

Coei  dunque  I*  onor,  cosi  conservi 
OH  avanxi  tu  del  glorioso  Impero  ? 
CosI  a  I  valor,  coti  al  valor  primisro 
Che  a  te  fode  sluro,  la  fede  osservl  ? 

Or  va ;  repudia  Tl  valor  prisco,  e  sposs  ^^ 
L*  ozio,  e  fra  il  sangue,  1  gemiti,  e  le  ilrida 
Nel  per{«lio  mafreior  dorml  e  ripoea ! 

DormI,  Adbltera  vll!  fin  che omlckla 
Bpada  uhrice  tl  sveg II.  e  sonnacchiesa, 
E  uuda  In  braccio  al  tuo  fedel  t*  ucdda  I 


Oh,  Italy !  where  Is  thine  arm  ?  WhatnurpoM 
8o  to  be  helped  by  ochers  ?    Deem  I  fight, 
Among  offonders  thy  defender  stands  ? 
Both  are  thy  enemies— both  were  thy  ssrvams! 
Thus  dost  thou  honour— thus  dostahon  pwssrvs 
The  mighty  boundaries  of  the  gtorious  empirs  r 
And  ihvm  to  Valour,  to  thy  pristine  Valour 
That  swore  its  fwlth  to  thee,  thy  fafch  thou  keepW 
Oo !  and  dirnrce  thyself  from  thy  old  Vallaac^i 
And  marry  Idleness  !  and  mklst  the  blood. 
The  heavy  grmins  and  cries  of  asony, 
in  thy  last  danger  sleep,  and  sssk  repoiel 
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Slecm  Tlla  AdulierMi !  the  homicidal  aword 
Teofarul,  ahali  waken  ihee ;  and  lulPd  to  alumber. 
While  naked  hi  th/  iohiion*a  arms,  ahall  Arike ! 

Anaopg  the  domestic  coateste  of  Italy  the  true  pnaciplea 
•r  political  freedom  were  developed ;  and  in  that  country 
we  may  find  the  origin  of  Philoaophical  Hiatoryi  which  in- 
cludes 8o  many  important  views  and  to  many  new  results, 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Machiavel  seems  to  have  been  the  firpt  writer  who  di^ 
covered  the  secret  of  what  may  be  called  comjparaltM  iUs- 
fory.  He  it  was  who  first  sought  in  ancient  historr  for  the 
materials  which  were  to  illustrate  the  events  of  hii  own 
times;  by  fixing  on  an\logous  facts,  similar  personages, 
and  pamllel  periods.  This  was  enlarging  the  field  of  his- 
tory, and  opening  a  new  combination  tor  pbiloeophical 
■peculation.  His  profound  genius  advanced  still  further ; 
he  not  only  explained  modem  by  ancient  history,  but  he 
deduced  those  results  or  principles  founded  on  this  new 
sort  of  evidence,  which  guided  him  in  forminc  his  opinions. 
History  had  hitherto  been,  if  we  except  Tacitus,  but  a 
story  well  told,  and  in  writers  o<*  limited  capaciiyi  the  de. 
uil  and  number  of  facts  had  too  often  been  considered  as 
the  only  valuable  portion  of  history.  An  erudition  of  facts 
is  not  the  philosophv  of  history ;  an  historian  unskilful  m 
the  art  of  applying  his  facts  amasses  impure  ore,  which  be 
cannot  strike  mto  coin.  The  chancellor  lyAguesseau,  in 
his  instructions  to  hu  son  on  the  study  of  history,  has  ad- 
mirably touched  on  this  distinction.  *  Minds  which  are 
porely  nistorical  mistake  a  fact  for  an  argument ;  they  are 
so  aceostomed  to  satisfy  themselves  by  repeating  a  great 
number  of  &cts  and  enriching  their  memory,  that  they  be- 
come incapable  of  reasoning  on  principles.  It  oflen  hap- 
pens that  the  result  of  their  knowledge  breeds  confusion 
and  finiversal  indecision ;  for  their  facts,  oflen  contradio- 
tonr,  only  raise  up  doubu.  The  superfluous  and  the  fri- 
▼olous  occupy  the  place  of  what  is  essential  and  solid,  :sdr 
at  least  so  overload  and  darken  it,  that  we  must  sail  with 
them  in  a  sea  of  trifles  to  get  to  firm  land.  Those  who  only 
value  the  phikraophical  part  of  history.  faU  into  an  oppo- 
site extreme ;  they  judge  of  what  ha.*  been  done  by  tnat 
which  should  be  done ;  while  the  others  always  decide  on 
what  should  be  done  by  that  which  has  been  ;  the  first  are 
the  dupes  of  their  reasoning,  the  second  of  the  facts  which 
they  mistake  for  reasoning.  We  should  not  separate  two 
things  which  ought  always  to  go  in  concert,  and  mutually 
lend  an  aid,  reason  on^  eaamfi§.  Avoid  equally  the  con- 
tempt of  some  philosophers  for  the  science  of  facts,  and 
the  distaste  or  the  incapacity  which  thone  who  confine 
themselves  to  &ets  often  contract  for  whatever  depends  on 
pare  reasonmg.  True  and  solid  phikwophy  should  direct 
us  in  the  study  of  history,  and  the  study  of  history  should 
give  perfbction  to  philosophy.  Such  was  the  enlightened 
opinion,  as  fke  back  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
of  the  studious  chancellor  of  France,  before  the  more  re^ 
cent  designation  of  PhiUmphieal  JTutory  was  to  generally 
received,  and  so  familiar  on  our  title-pages. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Florentine  secretsry  conceiv- 
ed the  idea  that  the  history  of  the  Roman  people,  opening 
such  varied  spectacles  of  human  nature,  served  as  a  point 
of  comparison  to  which  he  might  perpetually  recur  to  tnr 
the  analogous  facts  of  other  nations,  and  the  events  pass- 
ing under  his  own  eye ;  a  new  light  broke  out  and  ran 
through  the  vast  extents  of  history.  The  maturity  of  ex- 
perience seemed  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  historian,  in 
his  solitary  meditations.  Livy  in  the  grandeur  of  Rome, 
and  Tacitus  in  its  fated  decline,  exhibited  for  Machiavel  a 
morinff  picture  of  his  own  republics— the  march  of  destiny 
m  all  human  governments  *  The  text  of  Livy  and  Tacitus 
9d  to  him  many  an  imperfect  secret— the  fuller  truths 
be  drew  from  the  depth  or  his  own  observations  on  hu 


revealed  to  him  many  an  imperfect  secret— the  fuller  truths 
be  drew  from  the  depth  or  his  own  observations  on  hu 
own  times.  In  Machisvel's  *  Discourses  on  Livy,'  we 
flsav  discover  the  foundations  of  our  PhStomykieai  Mmury, 

The  example  of  Machiavel,  like  that  of  all  creative  ge- 
nine,  influenced  the  character  of  his  age,  and  his  history  of 
Florence  produced  an  emulative  spirit  among  a  new  dynas- 
ty of  historians. 

These  Italian  historians  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
an  extraordinary  race,  for  they  devoted  their  days  to  the 
composition  of  historical  works,  which  they  were  certain 
eonid  not  see  the  light  durmg  their  lives !  They  nob^  de- 
ermined  that  their  works  should  be  pasthumoos,  rather 
Ihan  be  compelled  to  mutilate  thsm  for  the  press.  These 
historians  were  rather  the  samts  than  the  martyrs  of  his- 
tory :  they  did  not  always  personallf  sufi*er  for  truth,  but 


during  their  protracted  labour  they  sustained  their  spirits 
by  anticipating  their  glorified  after^tate. 

Among  these  Italian  historians  must  be  placed  the  illn^ 
trious  Gujcdardini,  the  friend  of  Machiavel.  No  perfect 
edition  of  this  historian  existed  till  recent  times.  Tne  his- 
tory itself  was  posthumous ;  nor  did  his  nephew  venture 
to  publish  it,  till  twsnty  years  afler  the  historian's  death. 
He  only  gave  the  first  sixteen  books,  and  these  castrated. 
The  obnoxious  passages  consisted  of  some  statements  re- 
lating to  the  papal  court,  then  so  imporUut  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe ;  seme  account  of  the  origin  and  prugress  of  the 
papal  power;  some  eloquent  pictures  of  tne  abuses  aiid 
disorders  of  that  corrupt  court ;  and  some  free  caricatures 
on  the  government  of  Florence.  The  precious  fragments 
were  fortunately  preserved  in  manuscript,  and  the  Protes- 
tants procured  traiucripts  which  they  publbhed  separately, 
but  which  were  long  very  rare.*  All  the  Italian  editions 
continued  to  be  reprmted  in  the  same  truncal^  condition, 
and  appear  only  to  have  been  reinstated  in  the  immortal 
history,  so  late  as  in  1776!  Thus  it  required  two  centuries, 
before  an  editor  could  venture  to  give  the  world  the  pure 
and  complete  text  of  the  manuscript  of  the  lieutenant- 
^eral  or  the  papal  army,  who  bad  beeif  so  close  and  ss 
indignant  an  observer  of  tne  Roman  cabinet. 

Idriani,  whom  his  son  entitles  gtumbmom  f^omUmo :  the 
writer  of  the  pleasing  dissertation  *  on  the  ancient  painters 
noticed  by  Pliny,*  prefixed  to  his  friend  Vasari's  bio- 
graphies ;  wrote,  as  a  continuation  of  Guicdardini,  a  his- 
toryof  his  own  times  in  twenty-two  books,  of  which  I>en»- 
na  gives  the  highest  character  for  its  moderate  spirit,  and 
from  which  De  Thou  has  largely  drawn  and  commends  for 
its  authenticity.  Our  author,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
publish  his  hwtnry  during  his  lifetime:  it  was  after  hM 
death  that  his  son  became  the  editor. 

Nardi,  of  a  noble  familjr  and  high  m  office,  famed  for  a 
translation  of  Livy  which  rivals  its  original  m  the  pleasure 
it  affords,  in  his  retirement  fitiro  public  afiairs  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Florence,  which  doses  with  the  loss  of  the  liberty 
of  his  eounti^,  in  IfiSl.  It  was  not  published  till  fifty 
years  af\er  hu  death;  even  then  the  editors  suppressed 
many  passages  which  are  found  in  manuscript  in  the  li- 
braries of  Florence  and  Venice,  with  other  historical  docu- 
ments of  this  noble  and  patriotic  historian. 

About  the  same  time  the  senator  Philip  Nerli  was 
writing  his  *  Oommcnlor;  eW  faUi  ehUij*  which  had  oo* 
curredin  Florence.  He  gave  them  with  hb  dying  hand 
to  his  nephew,  who  presented  the  M8S  to  the  Grand 
Duke ;  yet  although  this  work  is  rather  an  apology  than  a 
crimination  of  the  Medici  family  for  their  ambitious  views 
and  their  over-grown  power,  probably  some  state-reason 
interfered  to  prevent  the  publication,  which  did  not  take 
place  till  160  years  afYer  the  death  of  the  historian ! 

Bernardo  Segni  composed  a  history  of  Florence  still 
more  valuable,  which  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Nerli. 
It  was  only  after  his  death  that  his  relatives  accidentally 
discovered  this  history  of  Florence,  which  the  author  hail 
carefully  concealed  during  his  lifetime.  Ho  had  abstained 
from  communicating  to  any  one  the  existence  of  such  a 
work  while  he  lived,  that  he  might  not  be  induced  to  check 
the  fVeedom  of  his  pen,  nor  compromise  the  cause  and  the 
interests  of  truth.  His  heirs  presented  it  to  one  of  the 
Medici  family,  who  threw  it  aside.  Another  copy  had 
been  more  carefully  preserved,  from  which  it  was  printed, 
in  171S,  about  ISO  years  after  it  had  been  written.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  great  curiosity,  for  Lenglet  du  Fres- 
noy  observes,  that  the  scardty  of  inis  history  is  owing  to 
the  drcumstance  '  of  the  Grand  Duke  having  bought  up 
the  copies.'  Du  Fresnoy,  indeed,  has  noticed  more  than 
once  this  sort  of  address  of  the  Ghand  Duke ;  for  he  ob- 
serves on  the  Florentine  history  of  Bruto,  that  the  work 
was  not  common;  the  Grand  Duke  having  bought  up  the 
copies,  to  suppress  them.  The  author  was  even  oUiged 
to  fly  from  Italy,  for  having  delivered  his  opinions  too 
freely  on  the  house  of  the  Medid.  This  honest  historian 
thus  expresses  himself  at  the  dose  of  his  work.  *  My  de- 
sign has  but  one  end  ;  that  our  posterity  nay  learn  by 
these  notices  the  root  and  the  causes  of  so  many  troubles 
which  we  have  suffered,  while  they  expose  the  malignity 
of  those  men  who  have  raised  tbem  up,  or  prolonged  them ; 
as  well  as  the  goodness  of  those  who  did  all  wbicb  they 
could  to  turn  them  away.' 

*  They  were  printed  at  Basle  In  10W— at  London  hi  lOW— 
In  Amsterdam,  IMS.  How  many  attempts  to  echo  the  voloi 
of  snppressed  imth  !~Hsjm*s  Bib.  Ital  Wm,  . 
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l\  WM  the  mme  motive,  the  fear  of  offending  the  great 
peraonagei  or  their  families,  of  whom  these  historians  had 
■o  fi^el^  written,  which  deterred  Benedetto  Varchi  from 
publishmg  his  well-known  <  Storie  Fiorentine,'  which  was 
not  given  to  the  world  till  ITtl,  a  period  whidi  appears  to 
have  roused  the  slumbers  of  the  literary  men  or  Italy  to 
recur  to  their  native  historians.  Varchi,  who  wrote  with 
so  much  zeal  the  history  of  his  father-land,  is  noticed  by 
Nardi  as  one  who  never  took  an  active  part  in  the  events 
he  records ;  never  having  combined  witn  any  party,  and 
living  merely  as  a  spectator.  This  historian  closes  the 
narrative  of  a  horrid  crime  of  Peter  Lewis  Famese  with 
this-  admirable  reflection  :  '  I  know  well  this  story,  with 
many  others  which  I  have  freely  exposed,  may  hereafter 
prevent  the  reading  of  my  history ;  but  also  I  know,  that 
bosides  what  Tacitus  has  said  on  this  subject,  the  great 
duty  of  an  historian  is  not  to  be  more  careful  of  the  repu- 
tation of  persons  than  is  suitable  with  truth,  which  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  things,  however  detrimental  it  may  be  to 
the  writer.'* 

Such  was  that  free  manner  of  thinking  and  of  writmg 
which  prevailed  in  these  Italian  historians,  who,  often 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  popular  freedom,  poured 
forth  their  injured  feefings  in  their  secret  pages  ;  without 
the  hope,  and  perhaps  without  the  wish,  of  seeing  them 
Miblished  in  their  life-time :  a  glorious  example  of  selP* 
lonial  and  lofty  patriotism ! 

Had  it  been  inquired  of  these  writers  why  they  did  not 
publish  their  histories,  they  might  have  answered,  in 
neariy  the  words  of  an  ancient  sage,  *  Because  I  am  not 
permitted  to  write  as  I  wouU ;  and  I  wouM  not  write  as  I 
am  permitted.'  We  cannot  imagine  that  these  great  men 
were  in  the  least  insensible  to  the  applause  they  denied 
themselves;  they  were  not  of  tempers  to  be  turned  aside ; 
and  it  was  the  highest  motive  which  can  inspire  an  histo- 
rian, a  stem  devotion  to  truth,  which '  reduced  them  to  si- 
lence, but  not  to  inactivity !  These  Florentine  and  Vene- 
tian historians,  ardent  with  truth,  and  profound  in  political 
sagacity,  were  solely  writing  these  legacies  of  history  for 
their  countrymen,  hopeless  of  their  gratitude !  If  a  French- 
man wrote  the  Engfish  history,  that  labour  was  the  ali- 
ment of  his  own  glory ;  if  Hume  and  Robertson  devoted 
their  pens  to  history,  the  motive  of  the  task  was  less  sloh> 
rious  than  their  woAc ;  but  here  we  discover  a  race  of  hisl 
tonans,  whose  patriotism  alone  instigated  iheir  secret  la- 
bour, and  who  substituted  for  fiiroe  and  fortune  that 
mightier  spirit,  which,  amidst  their  conflicting  passions, 
has  developed  the  truest  principles,  and  even  the  errors, 
of  Political  Freedom ! 

None  of  these  historians,  we  have  seen,  published  their 
works  in  their  lifo-time.  I  have  called  them  the  saints  of 
history,  rather  than  the  martyrs.  One.  however,  had  the 
intrepidity  to  risk  this  awful  responsibility,  aikd  he  stands 
*  My  friend  Merivalo,  whose  critical  resAarch  is  only  equal- 
led  by  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  has  eiippKed  me  with  a  note 
which  proves*,  but  too  well,  that  even  writers  who  compoee 
uninfluenced  by  party  feeling,  may  not,  however,  be  suffl- 
demly  Krupulous  In  weiphin^  the  evidence  of  the  facts  which 
Chey  collect.  Mr  Merivale  obeerves,  '  The  etransre  and  im 
■obal  " ' 


pTDbable  narrative  with  which  Varchi  has  the  misfortune  of 
closing  his  history,  should  not  have  been  even  hinted  at  with- 
out addin?,  that  it  Is  denounced  by  other  writers  as  a  moit  im- 


closing  his  history,  should  not  have  been  even  hinted  at  with< 
out  addin?,  that  it  Is  denounced  by  other  writers  as  a  most  lm< 
pudet't  forgery,  Invented  years  after  the  occurrence  Is  suppo- 


sed to  have  happened,  by  the  "  Apostate"  bishop  Petnis  Pau< 
lus  Veri^riua  See  its  refuuitlon  in  AmianI,  HIsu  di  Fano  II, 
140  et  seq.  100. 

*  VarchPe  rharacter,  as  an  historian,  cannot  but  suffer  great- 
ly from  his  having  given  it  Insenlon  on  such  authority.  The 
responsibility  of  an  author  for  the  truth  of  what  he  relates 
should  render  us  very  cautious  of  giving  credit  to  the  writers 
of  memoirs  not  Intended  to  see  the  light  till  a  distant  period. 
The  credibility  of  Ver^erhls,  as  an  acknowledged  libeller  of 
pope  Paul  III,  and  his  family,  appears  still  more  conclusively 
from  his  article  In  Bayle,  note  K.>  It  must  be  added,  that  the 
calumny  of  Verserius  may  be  found  in  Wolfins's  Lect.  Mem. 
n,  091,  in  0  tract  de  Idoto  Lauretano,  published  1500.  Varchi 
Is  more  particular  In  his  details  of  this  monstrous  tale.  Ver- 
gerius^s  libels,  utiiversally  read  at  the  time,  though  they  were 
collected  aflerwanls.  are  now  not  lo  be  met  wfth,lBven  in  pub- 
lic libraries  Whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  story  of 
Peter  Lewis  Famese  I  know  not ;  but  crimes  of  as  monstrous 
a  die  occur  in  the  suthentic  Ouicclardini.    The  story  is  not 

Jet  fbrsotten,  since  In  the  last  edition  of  Haym's  Biblioieca 
aliana,  the  host  edition  is  marked  as  that  which  at  p.  OaO 
contains  •  lasreleratezza  dl  Pier  Lewis  Farncse.»  I  am  of 
epinion  that  Vnrrhi  believed  the  story,  by  the  solemnity  of  his 
propooitlon.  Whatever  be  its  truth,  the  historian's  feeling 
was  elevated  and  Iwrepid. 


forth  among  the  most  illustif  jus  and  iU-fated  examples  ol 
historical  martyrdom! 

This  great  historian  is  Giannone,  whose  civil  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  remarkable  for  its  profound 
inquiries  concerning  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constiti^ 
tion,  the  laws  and  customs  of  that  kingdom.  With  some 
interruptions  from  his  professional  avocations  at  the  bar, 
twenty  years  were  consumed  in  writing  this  history.  Re- 
searches on  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  and  severe  stric- 
tures on  the  clergy,  are  the  chief  subjects  of  his  boU  and 
unreserved  pen.  These  passages,  curious,  grave  and  in- 
dignant, were  afterwards  extracted  from  the  history  by 
Vernet,  and  published  in  a  small  volume,  underJhe  title 
of  *  Anecdotes  Ecclesiastiques,'  1798.  When  Uiannoae 
consulted  with  a  friend  on  the  propriety  of  publishing  his 
history,  his  critic,  in  admiring  the  work,  predicted  the  fate 
of  the  author.  *  Tou  have,*  said  he,  *  placed  on  your 
head  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  of  very  sharp  ones ;'  the  his- 
torian set  at  naught  his  own  personal  repose ;  and  in  17SS 
this  ehiborate  history  saw  the  light.  ^  From  that  moment 
the  historian  never  enjoyed  a  day  of  quiet !  Rome  at- 
tempted at  first  to  extinguish  the  author  with  his  work;  s2l 
the  nooks  were  seised  on ;  and  copies  of  the  first  edition 
are  of  extreme  rarity.  To  escape  the  fiuigs  of  inquisitcH 
rial  power,  the  historian  of  Naples  flew  from  Naples  on 
the  publication  of  his  immortal  work.  The  fugitive  and 
excommunicated  author  sought  an  asylum  at  Vienna, 
where,  though  he  found  no  ftiend  in  the  emperor,  prince 
Eugene  and  other  nobles  became  his  patrons.  Forced 
to  quit  Vienna,  he  retired  to  Venice,  when  a  new  pers^ 
cution  arose  from  the  jealousy  of  the  state  inqiusiiors,who 
one  night  landed' him  on  the  borders  of  the  |K>pe*s  domiiH 
ions.  Escaping  unexpectedly  with  his  life  to  Genevs,  hs 
was  preparing  a  supplemental  volume  to  his  celebrated 
history,  when,  enticed  by  a  treacherous  friend  to  a  catho* 
lie  village,  Giannone  was  arrested  by  an  order  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia ;  his  manuscripts  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  iJm 
historian  imprisoned  in  a  fort.    It  is  curious  that  the  in- 

erisoned  Giannone  wrote  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
ing  of  Sardinia,  against  the  claims  of  the  cotut  ofRooiie. 
This  powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  this  sovereign  wu 
at  first  favourably  received ;  but,  under  the  secret  influ- 
ence of  Rome,  the  Sardinian  monarch,  on  the  extrsordi- 
nary  plea  that  he  kept  Giannone  as  a  prisoner  of  stats 
that  he  might  preserve  him  from  the  papal  power,  ordered 
that  the  vindicator  of  his  rights  should  be  more  closely 
confined  than  before !  and,  for  this  purpose,  trsnsferrsd 
his  state-prisoner  to  the  Citadel  of  Tarin,  where,  afler 
twelve  years  of  persecution  and  of  agitation,  our  gresi 
hbtorian  closed  his  life ! 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  historical  martyr,  whose  work 
the  catholic  Haym  describes  as  opsro  Bcritta  cm  smAv 
fuoeo  e  troppa  liberta.  He  hints  that  this  Hi»^o»y  is  only 
paralleled  by  De  Thou's  great  worii.  This  Itsfun  history 
will  ever  be  ranked  among  the  most  philosophical.  But, 
profound  as  was  the  masculine  genius  of  Giannone,  sndi 


was  his  k)ve  of  fame,  that  he  wanted  the  intrepidity  requi- 
site to  deny  himself  the  delight  of  giving  his  history  to  the 
world,  though  some  of  his  great  predecessors  had  set  tm 
a  noble  and  dipiified  example.  _ 

One  more  observation  on  these  Italian  historians.  Ail 
of  them  represent  man  in  his  darkest  colours ;  their  dfsma 
is  terrific ;  the  actors  are  monsters  of  perfidy,  of  inno- 
manity,  and  inventors  of  crimes  which  seem  to  want  s 
name !  They  were  all «  princes  of  daricness  ;*  a««l  *"«  •£ 
seemed  to  afford  a  triumph  to  Manicheism !  The  wort* 
passions  were  called  into  play  by  all  parties.  But "  •'"J" 
thing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  sjo™ 
more  may  be  traced  to  that  science  of  noBtics,  wnica 
sought  for  mastery  in  an  undefinable  struggle  of  y"f^J*JJr 
able  political  power ;  in  the  remorseless  smhitwn  of  we 
despots,  and  the  hatreds  and  jealousies  of  the  «PO»w** 
These  Italian  historians  have  formed  a  P^n***"*' JJ,?: 
on  the  contemptible  simulation  and  disamulaiKsi,  tiw  »" 
mexpiable  crimes  of  that  system  of  politics,  which  has  o^ 
rived  a  name  from  one  of  themselves— the  great,  aiay  ^^ 
add,  the  calumniated,  Machiavel  7 

or  PALACXS  BUILT  BT  MIKISTKlfc 

Our  ministers  and  court  favourites,  ss  well  u  '^*  ?[ 
the  contment,  practised  a  very  impolitic  cm^p,  ■no 
likely  to  be  repeated,  although  it  has  never  failed  to  »«^ 
popular  odium  on  their  name,  exciting  even  me  *^ J 
their  equals— in  the  erection  of  palaces  for  themseivw 
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which  oatvied  Uiqm  %i{  the  sovereign ;  and  which,  to  the 
•yee  of  the  populace,  appeared  as  a  perpetual  and  inao- 
lent  eihibition  of  what  they  deemed  the  lU-eamed  wages 
of  peculation,  oppreenon,  and  oourt-fnTour.  We  itiaoorer 
the  aoduetion  or  th»  paaaion  for  ostentation,  this  haughty 
sense  of  their  power,  and  this  seK^idolatry,  eran  among 
th«t  most  prudent  and  the  wisest  of  our  mimsten;  and  not 
one  but  lived  to  lament  over  this  vain  act  of  imprudence. 
To  these  ministers  the  noUe  simplicity  of  Pitt  will  ever 
form  an  admirabio  contrast ;  while  his  personal  character, 
mm  a  statesman,  desosnds  to  posterity,  unstained  by  €«• 
liwmy. 

The  houses  ofOardmal  Wolsey  appear  to  have  exceed- 
ed the  palaces  of  the  sovereicn  in  magnilkenee ;  and  po- 
tent an  he  was  in  aO  the  prioe  of  pomp,  the  '  great  Car- 
dinar  found  rabid  envy  pursuing  him  so  close  at  nis  heels, 
that  he  relinquished  one  palace  after  the  other,  and  gave 
op  as  gifts  to  the  monarch,  what,  in  all  his  overgrown 


a,  he  trembled  to  retain  fcr  hissselC  The  state 
iniire  of  that  day  was  often  pointed  at  this  Tory  drenm- 
eUnee,  as  appears  in  Skilton'k  <Why  come  ye  not  to 
Conrtr  aadScT's   -^   '  '  •    •  --.   . 


Redeme,andbenoCwrothe.*  Skel- 

leave  their  bitter  teeth  m  his  purple 

the' style  of  both  these  satirists,  if  we  use  our 

ihows  how  fittie  the  language  "  *^ 

varied  during  three  centuries. 


ton's  railing  rhymes  leave  their  bitter  teeth  m  his  purple 
1 1  andthe  style  of  both  these  satirists,  if  we  use  our 
orthography,  shows  how  fittie  the  language  of  the 
MS  people  has 


Bet  op  the  wretch  on  M^ 
In  a  throne  triumphantly ; 
Hake  hite  a  great  Mate 
And  he  will  play  eheek-mala 
Wkh  royal  majesty— » 
TheKlng^sOottxt 
Should  have  the  excenense, 
But  Hampton  Court 
Hath  the  preeminence ; 
And  Tork«B  Place  - 
With  my  Lord's  grace. 
To  wboee  magntloencs 
Is  all  the  eonlloenee« 
Bulls,  and  soppllcations ; 


Roy,  in  oontemplatmg  the  pakce,  k  maliciously  i 
blinded  of  the  butcher's  lad,  and  only  gives  plain  sense 


Hath  the  Cardinal  any  gay  mansion  f 
Great  palaces  without  comparison, 

Most  slorious  of  outward  sight. 
And  wlinin  decked  point-device,* 
If  ore  life  unto  a  paradise 

Than  an  earthlv  habitation. 
He  Cometh  then  or  some  noble  sto4c? 
His  ftther  couH  match  a  bollock, 

A  buicher  by  his  occupation. 

Wbntever  we  may  now  think  of  the  struetorej  and  the 
low  apartments  of  Wolsey's  palace,  it  is  described  not 
only  in  his  own  tiases,  but  much  later,  as  of  unparalleled 
magmficenee ;  and  indeed  Cavendish's  narrative  of  the 
Cardinars  entertainment  of  the  French  ambassadors, 
grres  an  idea  of  the  ministerial-prelate's  imperial  esta- 
blishment, Twy  puscling  to  the  comprehension  of  a  mo- 
dem inspector.  Six  hundred  persons,  I  think,  were  ban- 
queted aind  slept  in  an  abode  which  appears  to  us  so  mean, 
bat  which  Stowe  calls  '  so  stately  a  palace.'  To  aroid 
the  odium  of  Ivin^  in  this  splendid  edi6ce,  Wolsey  pre- 
sented it  to  the  kinc,  who.  in  recompense,  suffered  the 
Cafdnml  occasionalfy  to  inhabit  this  wonder  of  England, 
in  the  character  of  keeper  of  the  king's  palace  ;t  so  that 
Wolsey  only  dared  to  five  in  his  own  palace  by  a  subter^ 
foge!  This  perhaps  was  a  tribute  which  minsterial 
haughliness  paki  to  popular  feeling,  or  to  the  jealousy  of  a 

I  havs  elsewhere  shown  the  extraordinary  elegance  and 
prodigality  of  expenditure  of  Buckingham's  resUences ; 
they  were  such  as  to  have  extorted  the  wonder,  even  of 

*  Polnt-derlee,  a  term  InsenkNiety  explained  by  my  learned 
mend  Mr  Douce.  He  thinks  thst  It  is  borrDwed  ftom  the  la 
boon  nf  the  needle,  aa  we  have  polnulace,  so  pointdevlcs,  L 
s.  pofait,  a  silKh,  and  deviss,  devlssd  or  Invented ;  applied  to 
deecribe  any  thing  uncommonly  exact,  or  worked  wkh  the 
niety  andnracMon  of  stkches  made  or  devised  by  the  needle, 
—ninstrations  of  Bhakspsare,  1, 9IL  Bm  Mr  OMbrd  has  dncs 
otosrred  thst  ths  origin  of  the  expresston  Is,  perhaps,  yet  to 
be  sought  far ;  he  derives  it  (torn  a  matheroatkal  phrass,  a 
Mint  devM,  or  a  sfven  point,  and  hence  exact,  coneet,  Ike: 
Pen  Jonsnn,  ToL  IV,  in.  Bee  for  various  examples—Mr 
If sns's  Olesasry,  Ait.  Polnt^ovlsa. 

fL^son's  Snvinns  t.  IB 


^ierre,  and  unquestionably  excited  the  indignation 

of  those  who  lived  in  a  poor  court,  while  our  gay  and 
thoughtless  minister  alone  could  indulge  in  the  eantonpro- 


But  Wolsey  and  Buckingham  were  ambitious  and  ad- 
Tentnrous ;  they  rose  and  shone  the  comets  of  the  political 
horizon  of  Europe.  The  Roman  tiara  still  haunted  the 
iwj^yin^tinii  of  tue  Cardinal :  and  the  egotistic  pride  of 
havmg  outHrivalled  Richelieu  and  OUvarex,  ^e  nominal 
ministers  but  the  real  sovereigns  of  Europe,  kindled  the 
buoyant  swits  of  the  gay,  the  gallant,  and  the  splendid 
Vilbers.  Bui  what  <  folly  of  the  wise'  must  account  for 
the  conduct  of  the  profound  Cbrendon,  and  the  sensible 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  like  the  other  two  ministers, 
equally  became  the  Tictims  of  this  imprudent  passion  for 
ths  ostentatious  pomp  of  a  palace.  This  magnificence  k)ok« 
ed  like  the  Taunt  of  msolence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  covered  the  ministers  with  a  popular  odium. 

Clarendon  House  is  new  only  to  be  viewed  in  a  print ; 
but  its  story  remains  to  be  tdra.  It  was  built  on  the  site 
of  Grafton-street ;  and  when  afterwards  purchased  by 
Monk,  the  Duke  of  Albemarie,  he  left  his  title  to  thai 
well  known-etreet.  It  was  an  ediftce  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  grandeur.  Clarendon  reproaches  himself  in  his 
life  fi>r  *  ms  weakness  and  vanity,'  in  the  vast  expense  in- 
curred in  this  buUding,  which  he  acknowledgee  had  *  more 
eontributed  to  that  gust  of  envy  that  had  so  violently  sh^ 
ken  him,  than  any  misdemeanor  that  he  was  thought  to 
have  been  guilty  of.'  It  ruined  bis  estate ;  but  he  had 
been  encouraged  to  it  by  the  roral  grant  of  the  land,  by 
that  passion  for  building  to  whic6  he  owns  *  he  waa  natu- 
rally too  much  inclinml,'  and  perhaps  by  other  circum- 
stances, among  which  was  the  opportonitv  of  purchasing 
the  stones  which  had  been  dengned  for  the  reboikling  oi 
St  Paul's :  but  the  envy  it  drew  on  him,  and  the  ezoesn 
of  the  architect's  proposed  expense,  had  made  his  lile 
'▼ery  uneasy,  and  near  inaupportaUe.'  The  truth  is, 
that  when  this  palace  was  fimshed,  it  waa  imputed  to  him 
as  a  state-crime ;  all  the  evils  in  the  nation,  which  were 
then  numerous,  pestilence,  conflagration,  war,  and  defeats, 
were  discovered  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  Claren- 
don-house ;  or,  as  It  was  popularly  called,  either  Dunkirk- 
House,  or  Tangier-Hall,  from  a  notion  that  it  had  been 
erected  with  the  golden  bribery  which  the  ehancettor  had 
received  for  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  and  Tangiers.  He  was  re« 
preached  with  having  profaned  the  sacred  stones  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  the  church.  The  great  but  unfortunate  mas- 
ter of  this  palace,  who,  from  a  private  lawyer,  had  raised 
hhnself  by  alliance  even  to  royalty,  the  mther-in-law  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  malicious^  suggested,  had  per- 
suaded Charles  the  Second  to  marrv  the  In&nU  of  Portu- 
Kl,  knowing  (but  how  Clarendon  obtained  the  knowledge^ 
I  enemies  nave  not  revealed)  that  the  Portuf^eee  Prin- 
cess was  not  likely  to  raise  any  obetade  to  the  mheritanoo 
of  his  own  daognter  to  the  throne.  At  the  Restoration, 
among  other  enemies.  Clarendon  found  that  the  royalists 
were  none  the  least  active ;  he  was  reproached  by  them 
for  preierring  those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  late 
trouble^.  Tne  same  reproach  has  been  incurred  in  tb 
late  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  It  is  perhaps  difllcul. 
and  more  pohtical  to  mamtain  active  men,  who  have  ob- 
tained power,  than  to  reinstate  inferior  talents,  who  at 
least  have  not  their  popularity.  This  is  one  of  the  paral- 
lel cases  which  so  frequentlv  etrike  us  in  exploring  political 
history;  and  the  nftrtit  of  Louis  the  Eishteenth  are  only 
the  njfalult  of  Charles  the  Second.  There  was  a  strong 
popular  delusion  carried  on  by  the  wits  and  the  JIfiasts, 
who  formed  the  court  of  Charfes  the  Second,  that  the  go- 
vernment was  as  much  shared  by  the  Hydes  as  the  Stu- 
arts. We  have  in  the  state-poems,  an  unsparing  lampoon 
entitled,  *  Clarendon's  Houee-warming  ;*  but  a  satire  yield, 
ing  nothing  in  severity  I  have  discovered  in  manuscript;, 
and  it  is  also  renmraable  for  turning  chiefly  on  a  pun  e 
the  family  name  of  the  Eari  of  Clarendon.  The  witt; 
and  maliciotts  rhyuMr.  after  making  Charies  the  Seeont 
demand  the  great  seal,  and  resolve  to  be  his  own  rhin» 
cotter,  proceeds,  reflectmg  en  the  great  political  netirn. 

Lo !  his  whole  afldntion  already  divides 
The  sceptre  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Hydet. 
Behold,  tn  the  depth  of  our  plague  and  wars, 
He  built  him  a  palace  out-braves  the  stars ; 
Which  house  (we  Dunkirk,  he  Clarendon,  namaa 
Looks  down  with  shame  upon  St  James ; 
But 'tis  not  his  goMeo  gfobe  that  win  snve  him. 
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Beinc  \em  than  the  cosU>n»-houM  fvmen  g&Te  him; 

Hia  CDapel  for  consecration  calls, 

Whose  sacrilege  plundered  the  stonee  TroinPauPa, 

When  Queen  Dido  landed  she  bought  as  much  nooA 

As  the  Htfde  of  a  lusty  fat  bull  would  surround ; 

But  when  the  said  Hydt  was  cut  into  thongs, 

A  city  and  kingdom  lo  Hyde  belongs ; 

So  here  in  court,  church,  and  countnr,  far  and  wide, 

Here's  naught  lo  be  seen  but  Hydt  f  Hyde !  Hyde ! 

Of  old,  and  where  law  the  kingdom  divides, 

'Twas  our  hides  of  land,  'tis  now  land  of  Hydea ! 

Clarendofr>Hou8e  was  a  palace,  which  bad  been  raised 
with  at  least  as  much  fondness  as  pride;  and  Evelyn  tells 
us,  that  the  garden  was  planned  by  himself  and  his  lord* 
■hip ;  but  the  coet,  as  usual,  trebled  the  calculation,  and 
the  noble  master  grieved  in  silence  amidst  this  splendid 
pile  of  architecture.*  Even  when  in  his  exUe  the  sale 
was  proposed  to  pay  his  debts,  and  secure  some  provision 
for  his  younger  children,  he  honestly  tells  us,  that  *  he  re- 
mained still  so  infatuated  with  the<AeUffht  he  had  enjoyed, 
that  though  he  was  deprived  of  it,  he  hearkened  very  un- 
willingly to  the  advice/  In  168S  Clarendon-House  met 
its  fate,  and  was  abandoned  to  the  brokers,  who  had  pur^ 
chased  it  for  its  materials.  An  affecting  circumstance  is 
recorded  by  Evelyn  on  this  occasiou.  la  returning  to 
town  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  son  of  the  great 
earl,  <  in  passing  by  the  glorious  palace  his  father  built  but 
few  years  before,  which  they  were  now  demolishing,  being 
■old  lo  certain  underukers,  I  turned  my  head  the  contrary 
way  till  the  coach  was  gone  past  by,  least  I  might  minis- 
ter occasion  of  speakittff  of  it,  which  must  needs  have 
grieved  him,  that  in  so  snort  a  time  this  pomp  was  fallen.' 
A  feeling  of  infinite  delicacy,  so  perfectly  characteristic 
of  Evelyn ! 

And  now  to  bring  down  this  subject  to  times  still  near- 
er. We  find  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  placed  himself 
exactly  in  the  situation  of  the  great  minister  we  have  no- 
ticed ;  wc  have  bis  confession  to  his  brother  Lord  Walpole, 
and  to  his  friend  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton.  The  historian 
of  this  minister  observes,  that  his  magnificent  buildings  at 
Houghton  drew  on  him  great  obloquy.  On  seeing  his  bro- 
ther's house  at  Wolierton,  Sir  Robert  expressed  his  wish- 
es that  he  had  contented  himself  with  a  similar  structure. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  Sir  Robert  sitting  by  Sir  John  Hynde 
Cotton,  alluding  to  a  sumptuous  house  which  was  then 
building  by  Harley,  observed,  that  to  construct  a  great 
house  was  a  high  ad  of  imprudence  in  any  minister  1  It 
was  a  long  time  after,  when  he  had  become  prime  minis- 
ter, that  he  forgot  the  whole  result  of  the  present  article; 
and  pulled  down  his  family  mansion  at  Houghton  to  build 
its  magnificent  edifice ;  it  was  then  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton 
reminded  him  of  the  reflection  which  he  had  made  some 
years  ago :  the  reply  of  Sir  Robert  is  remarkable — *  Your 
recollection  is  too  late ;  I  wish  you  had  reminded  me  of  it 
before  I  began  buiUing,  for  then  it  might  have  been  of  ser- 
vice to  me!' 

Tlie  statesman  and  pofitidan  then  are  mwceptible  of 
all  the  seduction  of  ostentation  and  the  pride  of  pomp ! 
Who  conid  have  credited  it?  But  bewildered  with  power,  in 
die  magnificence  and  magnitude  of  the  edifices  whch  their 
colossal  greatness  inbabitt,  they  seem  to  contemplate  on 
Its  image! 

Sir  Francis  Walsingham  died  and  left  nothing  to  pay  his 
debts,  as  appears  by  a  curious  fact  noticed  in  the  anony- 
mous life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  prefixed  to  the  Arcadia,  and 
evidently  written  by  one  acquainted  with  the  fomily  histo- 
ry of  hu  fnend  ana  hero.  The  chivalrie  Sidney,  though 
sooffht  after  bv  court  beauties,  solicited  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  Walsingham,  although,  as  it  appears,  she 
could  have  had  no  other  portion  than  her  own  virtues  and 
her  father's  name.  *And  herein,'  observes  our  anonymous 
biographer, '  he  was  exemplary  to  all  gentlemen  not  to 
carry  their  love  in  their  purses.'  On  tuis  he  notices  this 
■eeret  history  of  Walsmgnam. 

*  This  is  that  Sir  Francis  who  impoverished  himself  to 
enrich  the  state,  and  indeed  made  England  his  heir;  and 
was  so  for  from  buiMing  up  of  fortune  1^  the  benefit  of  bis 
place,  that  he  demolished  that  fine  estate  left  bv  his  an- 
eestors  to  purchase  dear  intelligence  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom.  He  had  a  key  lo  unlock  the  pope's  cabinet ; 

*  A:  the  gatewsy  of  the  Three  King's  Inn,  near  Dover- 
street,  hi  ficcadf  lly.  sre  two  pilaisers  wKh  Qirfaithlan  capitals, 
which  belonged  to  Clarsodon-Hoose,  and  aie  fsrhaf^.'  the  only 
iHMlns  of  that  edifice. 


and  as  if  master  of  some  invisible  whispering-plaGe,  all  the 
secrets  of  christian  princes  met  at  his  closet.  Wonder  not 
then  if  he  l>e<^ueathed  no  great  wesdthto  his  daughter,  be- 
ing privately  mierred  in  the  quire  of  Paul's  as  wmtk  indeb^ 
edio  hie  erediiare,  though  mt  so  much  as  our  nation  is  in- 
debted to  his  memory. 

Some  curious  inquirer  may  afford  us  a  catalogue  of 
great  ministers  of  state  who  have  voluntarily  declined  the 
au^menution  of  their  private  fortune,  while  they  devotsd 
then*  days  to  the  noble  pursuits  of  patriotic  gki^!  The 
labour  of  this  research  will  be  great,  and  the  vdoae 


<TAZATIOir  HO  TTRARVr!* 

Such  was  the  title  of  a  famous  political  tract,  seat  forth 
at  a  moment  when  a  people,  in  a  state  of  insurrcctian,  put 
forth  a  declaration  that  taxation  was  tyranny !  It  was  not 
against  an  insignificant  tax  they  proiested,  but  against 
taxation  itself!  and  in  the  temper  of  the  moment  tlusaU 
stract  proposition  appeared  an  insolent  parados.  It  was 
instantly  ran  down  oy  that  everlasting  party  which,  so  far 
back  as  in  the  laws  of  our  Henry  the  First,  are  dcsigniied 
by  the  odd  descriptive  term  of  acephali,  a  feopJs  wUkMt 
heade  !*  the  strange  equality  of  levellers ! 

These  political  monsters  in  all  times  have  had  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  of  taeoCiefi  and  tyrafuuf,  and  with  then 
one  name  instantly  suggests  the  other:  This  happened 
to  one  Gigli  of  Sienna,  who  published  the  first  part  of  • 
dictionary  of  the  Tuscan  language,!  of  which  onlj  Slf 
leaves  amused  the  Fkirentines ;  these  hsving  had  the 
honour  of  being  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  bands  d 
the  hangman  for  certain  popular  erron ;  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, under  the  word  Grmn  Dmea  we  find  Vedi  G^ 
beUi  !  (see  Taxes !)  and  the  word  Oabetta  was  explained 
by  a  reference  to  Oian  Duea.  Gremd-Deike  and  Ismi 
were  synonymes,  according  to  this  mordaeious  lexicofra- 
pher !  Suco  grievances,  and  the  mode  of  expressing  then, 
are  eoually  ancient.  A  Roman  consul,  by  levying  a  tai 
on  sott  during  the  Punic  war,  was  nick-named  soiiisalar. 
and  condemned  by  the  '  majesty*  of  the  people !  He  bad 
formerly  done  his  doty  to  the  country,  but  the  a  " 
now  his  revrard !  He  retired  from  Roi 
grow,  and  by  his  sordid  dress,  and  melancholy  air, 
bis  acute  sensibility.'  The  Romans  at  length  wanted  the 
eaher  to  command  the  army— as  an  injured  man,  he  re- 
fused—but he  was  told  that  he  should  bear  the  caprice  o( 
the  Roman  people  with  the  tenderness  of  a  son  for  the  kiH 
mours  of  a  parent !  He  had  foot  his  reputation  by  a  pnn 
ductive  tax  on  salt,  though  this  tax  had  provkled  an  amy 
and  obtained  a  victory ! 

Certain  it  is  that  uigli  and  his  numerous  adhereoti  are 
wrong ;  for  were  they  freed  from  all  restraints  as  moeh  u 
if  they  slept  in  foresto  and  not  in  houses :  were  they  in 
habitants  of  wilds  and  not  of  cities,  so  that  every  maa 
shouki  be  his  own  law-giver,  with  a  perpetual  fannuaity 
from  all  taxation,  we  couki  not  necessarily  infor  their  p^ 
litical  happiness.  There  are  nations  where  taxation  ii 
hardly  known,  foi  the  people  exist  in  such  utter  wretched- 
ness, that  they  are  too  poor  to  be  taxed ;  of  which  the 
Chinese,  among  others,  exhibit  remarkable  i^^tanees. 
When  Nero  would  have  abolished  all  taxes,  in  hw  »o^ 
sive  passion  for  popularity,  the  senate  thanked  hini  brhis 


let  hia  beard 


good  will  to  the  people,  but  assured  him  that  this  wm  a 
certain  means  not  of  repairing,  but  of  ruining  the  cosb- 
monweahh.  Bodin,  in  his  curious  work  *  the  Republic, 
has  noticed  a  class  of  politicians  wbo  are  in  toe  treat 
favour  with  the  people.  *  Many  seditieoB  dtiiens,  and  de- 
sirous of  innovations,  dkl  of  late  years  promise  inMnaiiin| 
of  taxes  and  subsidies  to  our  people;  out  neither  eooM 
they  do  it,  or  if  they  couM  have  done  it,  they  wooM  net; 

*Cowel«s  Inlerprstor,  arL  AesphaH.  This  by-name  wt  sa 
exneciedly  find  In  a  crave  anthittarlan  law-dMfcmary !  \te 
bahly  derired  from  FlTny*s  descrlpilon  of  a  people  whom  mmie 
travellera  had  reported  lo  have  found  In  this  pradkament,  in 
their  fttght  and  haste  fai  stiempdng  to  land  on  a  hostile  ahori 
among  the  mvsges.  How  k  came  to  be  introdoced  Into  tM 
laws  of  Henry  the  Fhst  remains  to  be  loM  by  some  proRrand 
antiquary ;  bm  H  was  common  In  the  mMdIe  ages.  ,C««tf 
aajra,  *  Those  are  called  acephati  wbo  were  the  levellen  of 
that  age,  and  acknowledged  no  hesd  or  superior.       ^    

tVocabuUirio  dl  Santa  Caierina  e  della  Linf»*^"fA 
1T17.  This  pungent  lexicon  was  prohlbked  at  Kot  by  dwW 
of  the  Court  of  Fkirence.  The  hisiory  of  this  wn**"^ 
work  may  be  found  In  II  Otornale  de'  Leiterati  d»  haHa,  Tmbo 
xzlx— 1410.  In  the  lait  edhfon  of  Haym^a  <  BMIfltMa  Kail- 
ana,*  ISOL  H  la  said  to  be  reprinted  at  ManilU,  neir  bio*  rD 
Upplnet^orthe  book-lkenssi»kJsagnst«»yloffo»'" 
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or  if  it  w«redoiie,ilMNild  webavo 
mgtlM  groniid  uid  foundadon  of  one.'* 

The  uodiifuiMd  and  naked  term  of  *  taxation*'  is, 
ever,  so  odiooa  to  the  people,  that  it  may  be  curious  toob* 
•erre  the  arts  practiied  bjr  gofommeDta,  and  eren  by  the 
people  theBMelvea,  to  reil  it  under  some  mitigating  term. 
In  the  fint  breaking  out  of  the  American  troubles,  thej 
probaUr  would  have  yiekied  to  the  mother^eountnr  Ms 
figki  ^CoMfisn,  modiOMl  by  the  term  rsfn^slion  (oftheir 
trade ;  this  I  mfor  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Robertson,  who 
observes,  that  *  the  distinction  between  taaeadon  and  rtg^ 
fatiewismere  foUy!'  Even  despotic  governments  have 
condescended  to  msguise  the  oontributkmsibrciblv  levied, 
by  soma  appellative  whkh  should  partly  conceal  its  real 
nature.  Terms  have  often  influenced  circumstances,  as 
names  do  things ;  and  conquest  or  oppression,  which  we 
vay  aOow  to  be  synonymeo,  apes  benevolence  whenever 
ttcUioH  as  as  a  what  it  exacts  as  a  tribute. 

A  aort  of  philosophical  history  of  taxaikm  appears  m 
the  narrative  of  Wood,  in  his  inquiry  on  Homer.  He  tells 
vs  that  *  the  prsssnto  (a  term  or  extensive  sisnificatMn  in 
the  East)  wfuch  are  distributed  Annually  by  the  bashaw  of 
Damascus  to  the  several  Arab  princes  through  whose  ter- 
ritonr  he  conducts  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  are, 
at  donslantinople,  called  a/rer  gijlj  and  considered  as  an 
act  of  the  sultan's  generosity  towards  his  indigent  subjects; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Arab  sheikhs  deny  even  a 
right  of  passage  through  the  districu  oftheir  command,  and 
exact  those  sums  as  a  tas  due  for  the  permission  of  going 
throogh  their  country.  In  the  frequent  bloodv  contests 
which  the  adjustment  of  these  /sef  produce,  the  Turks 
eompiain  of  raMeyy,  and  the  Arabs  of  moonon.'* 

Here  we  trace  taamtian  through  all  its  shining  fonuk  ao- 
eomoMdating  itself  to  the  feelings  of  the  different  people ; 
the  same  principle  regulated  the  alternate  terms  proposed 
by  the  booeaneers,  when  they  aaktd  what  the  weaker  par- 
ty was  sure  to  gtee,  or  when  they  teviud  what  theotners 
paid  only  as  a  common  toll. 

When  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France  behekl  his  coun- 
try exhausted  by  the  predatory  wars  of  England,  he  boucht 
a  peace  of  our  Edward  the  Fourth  by  an  annual  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  to  be  paid  at  London,  and  likewise  grant- 
ed pmmmt  to  the  English  ministers.  Holingshead  and  all 
our  historians  call  this  a  yearly  trUmU  ;  but  Comines,  the 
French  memoir  writer,  with  a  national  spirit,  denies  that 
these  giftt  were  either  pmmmt  or  tfibittet,  *Yet,'  says 
Bodia,  a  Frsnchman  also,  but  affecting  a  more  philosophi- 
cal iaditierence,  *  it  must  be  either  the  one  or  the  other ; 
though  I  confess,  that  those  who  receive  a  pension  to  ob- 
tain peace,  commonly  boast  of  it  as  if  it  wen  a  tribmtePX 
Such  are  the  shades  of  our  feelings  in  this  history  of  taxa- 
tion and  tribute.  But  there  is  another  artifice  of  applying 
soft  names  to  hard  things,  by  veiling  a  tyrannical  act  b^  a 
h  prosents  no  disagreeable  idea  to  the  ' 


y,  inai  inese  reiormers  m  manners  were  compeiiea 
e  their  title ;  when  they  were  no  longer  called  em- 
l  Imgnari  aopra  U  bom'viven  dttta  eUta^  all  agreed 
ropriety  of  the  oflioe  Under  the  softened  term.  Fi^ 


imagma- 
tion.  When  it  was  formeriy  thought  desirable,  in  Um  re- 
laxatioo  of  morals  which  prevailed  in  Venice  to  institute 
the  oflkoe  of  cMsor,  three  magistrates  were  elected  bearing 
this  title ;  but  it  seemed  so  harsh  and  austere  in  that  dissi- 
pated city,  that  these  reformers  of  manners  were  compelled 
to  change  *   '    *"'        •      -"^  •  i.-j    ^ 

•srs,  but. 
on  the  propriety 

tlier  Josepo  tfie  secret  agent  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was 
the  inventor  tiUtttn  de  esfdicf,  disguising  that  instrument 
of  despotism  by  the  amusmg  term  of  a  seofed  leMir.  Ex- 
patriation would  have  been  merciful  compared  with  the  re» 
snit  of  that  ftitteMsno,  a  sealed  letter  from  his  majesty ! 

Burke  reflecU  with  profound  truth—*  Abstract  liberty, 
like  other  mere  abstractions,  is  not  to  be  found.  Liberty 
inheres  in  some  sensible  object;  and  every  nation  has 
formed  to  itself  some  fevourite  point  which,  by  way  of  emi- 
I  the  criterion  of  their  happiness.    It  * 


pened  that  the  great  contesta  for  freedom  in  this  country 

lirom  the  eariiest  times  chiefly  upon  the  question  of 

Most  of  the  contests  in  the  aadent  oonnna 


*  Bodin*s  ilx  books  of  a  GommonweaHh,  translated  by  Bieb. 
aid  Knollss,  IMS.  A  work  rspleie  with  the  practical  knowl- 
edse  of  poUik» ;  and  of  which  Mr  Dugald  Steward  has  dell- 
vsRd  a  high  ophkkHi.  Tet  this  great  politician  wrois  a  volums 
to  anathemstlxs  thoss  who  doubted  the  existence  of  sorcerers, 
and  wlicbes,  fcc,  whom  hs  eondemns  to  ths  flames  *  Sss  his 
•DemonomahiedesSorclers.'    1809, 

f  Wood's  Inqutay  oo  Homor,  |i,  Iflt. 

i  Bodln*s  ComiMOpWsals,  translaasd  by  E.  Knollss,  p^  IM. 


wealths  turned  primarily  on  the  right  of  election  of  n 
trates,  or  on  the  balance  among  the  several  orders  of  tha 
state.  The  question  of  money  was  not  with  them  so  im- 
mediate. But  in  England  it  was  otherwise.  On  this 
point  of  taxea  the  ablest  pens  and  roost  eloquent  tongues 
nave  been  exercised ;  the  greatest  spirits  have  acted  and 
suffered.'* 

One  party  clamorously  amerts  that  taxation  is  their 
grievance,  while  another  demonstrates  that  the  aimihila- 
tion  of  taxes  would  be  their  rain !  The  interests  of  a  great 
nation,  among  themselves,  are  often  contrary  to  each 
other,  and  each  seems  alternately  to  predominate  and  lo 
decline.  <  The  sting  of  taxation,*  observs  Mr  Hallam,  *  is 
wastefulness ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  name  a  limit  beyond 
which  taxes  will  not  be  borne  without  impatience  when 
faithfulfy  appliedJ  In  plainer  words,  thia  only  signifisa, 
we  presume,  that  Mr  Iiallem's  party  wouM  tax  us  without 
< wastefulness!'  Minsterial  or  opposition,  whatever  be 
the  administration,  it  follows  that  *  taxation  is  no  tyranny ;' 
Dr  Johnson  then  was  terribly  abused  in  lais  day  for  a  vosr 
d  pratera  nikUa , 

Still  shall  the  innocent  word  be  batefiil,  and  the  people 
will  turn  even  on  their  best  friend,  who  in  administration 
inflicts  a  new  impost ;  as  we  have  shown  by  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  Sa&nator!  Among  ourselves,  our  government, 
in  its  constitution,  if  not  always  in  its  practice,  long  baa 
a  consideration  towards  the  Kelings  of  the  people,  and 
often  contrired  to  hide  the  nature  of  its  exactions,  by  a  ' 
name  6[  blandishment.  An  enormous  grievsnce  was 
long  the  office  of  purvevance.  A  purveyor  was  an  ofii- 
cer  who  was  to  fiirnisn  every  sort  of  provision  for  the 
royal  house,  and  sometimes  lor  great  lords,  during  their 
progresses  or  journeys.  His  oppressive  omee,  by  arbi- 
trarily fixing  the  market-prices,  and  compelling  the  countir* 
men  to  bring  their  articles  to  market,  would  enter  into  tna 
history  of  the  arts  of  grinding  thn  labouring  class  of  so- 
ciety ;  a  remnant  of  feudal  tyranny !  The  very  title  ot 
this  officer  became  odious ;  and  by  a  statute  of  Edward  . 

Ill,  the  hatefiil  name  of  purveycr  was  ordered  to  be  ' 

chanj^ed  into  ocAetour  or  buyer  !  A  change  of  name,  it 
was  imagined,  would  conceal  its  nature !  The  term  often 
devised  strangrly  contrasted  with  the  thing  itself.  Levies 
of  money  were  long  rained  under  the  pathetic  appeal  of 
beuevoUneei,  When  Edward  IV  was  passing  over  to 
France,  he  obtained,  under  this  gentle  demand,  money 
towards  *  the  great  journey,'  and  afterwards  having  *  rode 
about  the  more  part  of  the  lands,  and  used  the  people  in 
such  fair  manner,  that  they  were  liberal  in  their  gifts ;  OM 


Fabian  adds,  *  the  which  way  of  the  levying  of  this  money 
was  after-named  a  benevolence.'  Edward  lY  was  court^ 
ecus  in  this  newly-invented  style,  and  was  besides  the 
handsomest  tax-gatherer  in  nis  kmgdom!  His  royal 
presence  was  very  dangerous  to  the  purses  of  his  loyal 
subjects,  particularly  to  those  of  the  females.    In  his 

Iirogress,  naving  kissed  a  wklow  for  having  contributed  a 
arger  sum  than  was  expected  from  her  estate,  she  was  so 
overjoyed  at  the  singular  honour  and  delight  that  she 
doubled  her  6ensnolsne0,  and  a  second  kiss  had  rained  her ! 
but  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Richard  III,  the  term  had 
already  lost  the  freshness  of  its  innocence.  In  the  speech 
which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  delivered  from  the  HusW 
ings  in  GuiMhall,  he  explaiiwd  the  term  to  the  satisfeetian 
of  his  auditors,  who  even  then  were  as  cross-humoured  as 
the  livery  of  this  day,  in  their  notions  of  what  now  wa 
gently  call '  supplies.'  '  Under  the  plausible  name  of  6s- 
nevoUnee,  as  it  was  held  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV,  your 
goods  were  taken  from  you  much  against  your  will,  as  if 
by  that  name  was  understood  that  every  man  snouid  pay 
not  what  he  pleased,  but  what  the  king  wou.d  have  him? 
or,  as  a  marginal  note  in  Buck's  Life  of  Richard  III,  mora 
pointedly  has  it,  that  '  the  name  of  hetttvoUnee  signified 
that  every  man  shoukl  pay,  not  what  he  of  his  own  good 
win  list,  but  what  the  king  of  his  good  will  list  to  Uke.'* 
Richard  III,  whpee  business,  like  that  of  all  usurpers, 
was  to  be  popular,  in   a  statute  even  condemns  this 

<  benevolence*  as  *  a  new  imposition,'  and  enacts  that 

<  none  shaO   be   charged   witli  it  in   future ;  many  fa* 


ramed  wider  tliese  pretended  gifts. 


le   char^ 
milies  havmg  been  ramed 
*Buike*8  Works,  vol.  1. 38B. 
f  Daines  Barrlngton,  In  *  ubssrvatlons  on  the  Sutntes,' 

Sves  the  marginal  note  of  Buck  as  the  words  of  the  Duke ; 
ey  esfttlnly  ssrved  his  purpose  to  amuse,  better  than  tha 
veractous  ones ;  but  we  expect  fVom  a  grave  antkiuary  hivfo- 
lable  authenticity.    Ths  Duke  is  made  by  Bairington  a  son  of 
wk,  but  the  phhyqaabimess  is  Buck's.     /     r^r^^\r> 
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His  successor,  however,  found  means  to  levy  *  a  be- 
nevotanoe  ;*  but  when  Henry  VIII  demanded  one,  the 
citizens  of  London  appealed  to  the  act  of  Richard  III. 
Oardinal  Wobey  insisted  that  the  law  of  a  murderous 
usurper  should  not  be  enforced.  One  of  the  common- 
council  courageously  replied,  that  'King  Richard,  ooih 
jointly  with  parliament,  had  enacted  many  good  statutes.' 
£Ten  then  the  citizen  seems  to  have  comprehended  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution— that  taxes  should  not  be  raised 
without  consent  of  parliament! 

Charles  the  First,  amidst  his  urgent  wante,  at  first  had 
hoped,  by  the  pathetic  appeal  to  benevoleHee,  that  he  should 
have  touched  the  hearts  of  his  unfriendly  conunoners ;  but 
the  term  of  benevolence  proved  unlucky.    The  resistors  of 


companion-piece  to  the  little  volume  on  *  Los  grands 
mes  qui  sent  morts  -     -  •    -«i  • 

be 


en  plaisaatant.'    This  worh,  I  fear, 
IS ;  tae  deaths  of  the  righteous  must 


fosonon  took  full  advantage  of  a  significant  meaning,  which 
had  long  been  kwt  in  the  custom ;  asserting  by  this  very 
teiui  that  all  levies  of  money  were  not  compulsory,  but  the 
voluntary  giAs  of  the  people.  In  that  political  criais,vwhen 
in  the  fullness  of  time  all  the  national  grievances,  which 
had  hitherto  been  kept  down,  started  up  with  one  voice, 
the  courteous  term  strangely  contrasted  with  the  rough 
demand.  Lord  Digby  said  '  the  granting  of  tubeidiea,  un- 
der so  preposterous  a  name  as  of  a  benevotenee,  was — a 
malevolenee,*  And  Mr  Grimstone  observed,  that  *  They 
have  granted  a  benevolence,  but  the  na«ure  of  the  thing 
agrees  not  with  the  name.*  The  nature  indeed  had  so 
entffely  changed  from  the  name,  that  when  James  I  had 
tried  to  warm  the  hearts  of  his  *  benevolent'  people,  he  got 
<  little  money,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  love.'  *  Subsidies.' 
that  is,  grants  made  by  parliament,  observes  Arthur  Wil- 
son, a  dispassionate  historian,  <  get  more  of  the  people's 
money,  but  exactions  enslave  the  mind.' 

When  benevolenea  had  become  a  grievance,  to  diminish 
the  odium  they  invented  more  inviting  phrases.  The  sub- 
ject was  cautiously  informed  that  the  sums  demanded 
were  only  loane ;  or  he  was  honoured  1^  a  letter  under  the 
privy  eeal;  a  bond  whidh  the  king  ensagfd  to  repay  at  a 
definite  period;  but  privy  seals  at  length  got  to  be  hawked 
about  to  persons  coming  out  of  church.  <  Privy  seals,' 
says  a  manuscript  letter,  *  are  flying  thick  and  threefold  in 
sight  of  all  the  worid,  which  might  surely  have  been  better 
performed  in  delivering  thorn  to  every  man  privately  at 
home.'  The  general  loati^  which  in  fact  was  a  (breed  loan, 
was  one  of  the  most  crying  grievances  under  Charies  I, 
Ingenious  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  popularity,  the 
king  contrived  a  new  mode,  of  <  aeeret  uutruelionM  to  oom- 
mtMumers.'*  They  were  to  find  out  persons  who  couM 
bear  the  largest  rates.  How  the  commissioners  were  to 
acquire  this  secret  and  inquisitorial  knowledge  appears  in 
the  bungling  contrivance.  It  is  one  of  their  orders  that 
after  a  number  of  inouiries  have  been  put  to  a  person,  con- 
cerning others  who  had  spoken  against  loan-money^  and 
what  ar^ments  they  had  used,  this  person  was  to  be 
charged  in  his  majesty's  name,  and  upon  his  allegiance, 
not  to  disclose  to  any  other  the  answer  he  had  given.  A 
striking  uMtance  of  that  fatuity  of  the  human  mind,  when 
a  weak  government  is  trying  to  do  what  it  knows  not  how 
to  perform  ;  it  was  seeking  to  obtain  a  secret  purpose  hj 
the  most  open  and  general  means ;  a  selMestroying  prin- 
ciple! 

Our  ancestors  were  chiMren  in  finance;  their  simplicity 
has  been  too  often  described  as  tvranny !  but  from  my  soul 
do  I  believe,  on  this  obscure  subject  of  taxation,  that  old 
Burleigh's  advice  to  Elizabeth  includes  more  than  all  the 
■quabMing  pamphlets  of  our  political  economists—*  win 
hearts,  and  you  nave  their  hands  and  purses !' 

TBS  BOOK  OF  DBATB. 

Montaigne  was  fond  of  reading  minute  aooounts  of  the 
deaths  of  remarkable  persons ;  and,  in  the  simplicity  of 
hb  heart,  old  Montaigne  wished  to  be  learned  eaoogn  to 
form  a  collection  of  these  deaths,  to  observe  <  their  words, 
their  actions,  and  what  sort  of  countenance  the^  put  upon 
it'  He  seems  to  have  been  a  little  over  curious  about 
deaths,  in  reference,  no  doubt,  to  his  own,  m  which  he 
was  certainlv  deceived ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  did  not 
die  as  he  ban  promised  himself/— expiring  in  the  adoration 
of  the  mass ;  or,  as  hb  preceptor  Bueiianaa  W( 
called  it,  in  *  the  act  of  rank  idolatry.' 

I  have  been  told  of  a  privately  printed  voli , 

the  singubr  title  of  *  The  Book  of  Death,'  where  an  «m- 
flCinr  has  compiled  the  pious  memorials  of  many  of  our 
eminent  men  in  their  hist  momenu :  and  it  may  form  a 

*  These  *  Private  IniinicOons  to  the  Commlsslonen  Ibr  the 
<3ensral  Loan*  may  be  found  In  Rushwonh,  1. 418 


I  wouU  have 


resemUe  each  other ;  the  learned  and  the  eloquent  can 
only  receive  in  silence  that  hope  which  awaits  *  * 


nant  of  the  grave.'  But  this  volume  will  not  estabbsh  any 
decisive  principle ;  since  the  just  and  the  religioas  have 
not  always  encountered  death  with  indifference,  nor  even 
in  a  fit  composure  of  mind. 

The  ftmctions  of  the  mind  are  copmected  with  those  of 
the  body.  On  a  death-bed  a  fortnight's  disease  may  re- 
duce the  firmest  to  a  most  wretched  state;  while^  on  the 
contrary,  the  soul  strugriea,  as  it  were' in  torture,  n  a  ro- 
bust frame.  Nani,  the  v  enetian  historian^  has  cnriposly 
described  the  death  of  Innocent  X.  vrlio  was  a  character 
unblemished  by  vices,  and  who  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
with* too  robust  a  constitution.  Dope  hmga  e  femnJc 
agomOf  eon  dolore  e  eon  penaOf  e^^enmdoeiPaniinadafud 
eorpo  robmetOf  egH  ^juro  ai  eetU  A  Oenmarot  nel  eUanteumo 
prmo  d»  mot  omio.  <  After  a  long  and  terrible  agon^, 
with  great  bodily  pain  and  difficulty,  bis  soul  separated  it- 
self from  that  robust  frame,  and  expired  in  his  eighty-first 
year.' 

Some  have  composed  sermons  on  death,  while  thej 
passed  many  years  of  anxiety,  approaching  to  madness,  in 
contemplating  their  own.  The  certainty  of  an  immeHiile 
separation  from  all  our  human  sympathies  may,  even  on  a 
death-bed,  suddenly  disorder  the  imagination.  The  great 
physician  of  our  times  told  me  of  a  general,  who  had  oAsa 
laced  the  cannon's  mouthy  dropping  down  in  terror,  wbea 
informed  by  him  that  his  disease  was  rapid  and  faiaL 
Some  have  died  of  the  strong  imagination  of^death.  Then 
is  a  print  of  a  knight  brought  on  uie  scaffold  to  suffer ;  he 
viewed  the  headsman ;  he  was  blinded,  and  knelt  down  to 
receive  the  stroke.  Having  passed  through  the  whole  ce- 
remony of  a  criminal  execution,  accompanied  by  all  its 
disgrace,  it  was  ordered  that  his  life  shouM  be  spared,— 
instead  of  the  stroke  from  the  swoid,  they  poured  oold  wa- 
ter over  his  neck.  After  this  operation  the  knight  remtio- 
ed  motionless ;  they  discovered  that  he  had  expired  in  the 
very  imastnation  of  death !  Such  are  among  the  many 
causes  which  may  affect  the  mind  in  the  hour  of  its  last 
trial.  The  habitual  associations  of  the  natural  character 
are  most  likely  to  prevail— >though  not  always !  The  in- 
trepid Marshal  Biron  disgraced  his  exit  by  womaniih  tears, 
and  raging  imbecility ;  the  virtuous  Erasmus,  with  oitfers^ 
ble  groans  was  heard  crying  out  Domine!  Jkmmetfae 
finem  !  fae  JSnem  !  Bayle  having  prepared  his  proof  for 
the  printer,  pointed  to  wncre  it  lay  when  dving.  The  last 
words  which  Lord  Gheeterfield  waa  heard  to  speak  were, 
when  the  valet  opening  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  annooaced 
Mr  Dayroles— « Ghve  Dayroles  a  chair!'  'This  good- 
breeding,'  observed  the  late  Dr  Warren  his  pbysiciaii, 
<  only  quits  him  with  his  life.'  The  last  words  of  Nelson 
were,  « Tell  Collinswood  to  bring  the  fleet  to  an  anchor. 
The  tranquil  grandeur  which  cast  a  new  majesty  over 
Charles  the  First  on  the  scaffold,  appeared  when  be  de- 
clared-^ I  fear  not  death !  Death  is  not  terrible  tone! 
And  the  characteristic  pleasantry  of  Sir  Thomas  Mors 
exhilarated  hb  last  moments,  when  obeerring  the  weak- 
ness of  the  scaffold,  he  said,  in  mounting  it,  *l  V^J J^ 
see  me  up  safe,  and  for  my  coming  down,  let  me  wA  "* 
m^rself !'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  panod  a  similar  jest  wbea 
going  to  the  scaffold. 

My  ingeniottB  firiend  Dr  Sherwea  has  fi»Bi«M.  "* 
with  the  following  anecdotes  of  death.  In  one  of  the  Uo^ 
dy  battles  fought  by  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  two  Freodi 
noblemen  were  left  wounded  among  the  dead  on  the  lieM 
of  battle.    One  complained  loudly  of  his  paint,  iho  otter 


after  long  silence  tlius  offered  (im  connolatioa.  'My 
friend,  whoever  you  are,  remember  that  our  Ood  died  oa 
the  cross,  our  king  on  the  scaffold ;  and  if  you  have  ilreaftt 

to  look  at  him  who  now  speaks  to  you,  you  will  see  IM 
both  his  legs  are  shot  away.'  ,  .  . 

At  the  murder  of  the  Duko  D'Enghien,  die  leyil  «««■ 
looking  at  the  sokhers  who  had  pointed  their  flvooit  ''^t 
<(3renadiera!  lower  joor  ame.  otherwise  yeawil  wmt 
or  only  wound  meP  T 
tie  a  mndkerchief  over  hi 
who  has  been  so  often  expoeed 
the  approach  of  death  with  nakv«  wj^,  —^ -—-,._., 

Afler  a  similar  caution  on  the  part  of  Sir  ^'ff'****^ 
or  Shr  Charies  Lucas,  when  mwdered  ia  nearly  tfonmo 
manner  at  Cddiester.by  tiiesQUisn  of  Fairiii,  iMlovtt 
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hmo  in  anmror  to  their  iuMtioM  and  aMuimnoM  that 
thcj  would  take  care  not  to  nUM  him,  noUy  replkd  *  Toa 
have  often  nuaaed  ne  when  I  have  heen  nearer  to  700  in 
(he  Beld  ofbatUe.' 

When  the  governor  of  Cadis,  the  Marquia  de  Solano, 
-  waa  muurdered  by  the  enrafed  and  miataken  Giiiacm,  to 
one  of  hia  Bunderera  who  had  run  ajnke  through  hia  back, 
he  cahnlj  tamed  round  and  mid,  'Coward  to  ■trike  there  I 
Come  round,  if  you  dare— face,  and  deatroy 


Mr  Abemethy  in  hiaJPh^raiokigical  Lecturea  haa  iage- 
'1  repreaented  BSer- 
Mthathe' 


Btooaly  obierved,thAt 


^r-_  Jaidolph's  nose.'  IT  wch  facta  were  duly 
to,  they  woiild  prompt  oa  to  make  a  more  liberal  allowaaee 
for  each  other'e  conduct  under  certain  drcumatancea  than 
we  are  accuetomed  to  do.'  The  truth  aeema  to  be,  that 
whenever  the  fiiActioaa  of  the  mind  are  not  diaturhed  by 
•  the  nervoua  functiona  of  the  digeative  organa,'  the  pei^ 
sooal  character  predominatee  even  m  death,  and  ita  ha^ 
bitoal  awociafiflne  eziat  to  ita  laat  momenta.  Manjr  reli- 
gioua  peraooa  may  have  died  without  abowing  in  their  laat 
SBoanenta  any  of  thoee  eztorior  acta,  or  employinc  thoee 
fervent  exproeaioai,  which  the  collector  of  <  The  Book  of 
Death'  would  only  deign  to  chronicle ;  their  hope  ia  not 
gathered  in  their  taat  hour. 
Yet  many  with  ua  have  delighted  to  taato  of  death  long 
'  » they  have  died,  and  have  placed  beibre  their  eyea 
I  fiimitore  of  mortality.  Tne  horrore  of  a  chamel* 
is  the  acene  of  thev  pleaaure.  The  *  Midnight 
Meditationa*  of  auarlea  nreeeded  Toong'a  <  Night 
Thoughta*  by  a  century,  and  both  th< 
tnnatnral  terror. 


an  thai 


I  theae  poeu  loved  pre- 


•  If  I  moat  die,  FU  ■natch  »t  every  tbmg 
That  may  but  mind  me  of  ray  lateat  breath ; 
Deatb'a-heada,  Qravea,  Knella,  Blacks,*  Tomba,  aD 

theee  shall  brine 
Into  my  soul  such  us^iZ  tiumghta  ofdealhf 
That  this  sable  king  of  fears 
Shall  nol  eatoh  me  unawares.'  CIuaxlxs. 
But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  OumghU  of  death  vw 
m^fnl,  whenever  they  put  a  man  out  of  the  possession  of 
his  fiicuUies.  Young  pursued  the  scheme  of  Queries :  he 
raised  about  him  an  artificial  emotion  of  death ;  he  dark- 
ened  hia  sepulchral  study,  placing  a  skull  on  his  table  by 
Uunp-Ught;  as  Dr  Donne  had  his  portrait  taken,  first  win(^ 
ing  a  aheet  over  hia  bead  and  doaing  his  eyes;  keeping 
thu  melancholy  pictore  by  his  bed-side  as  long  as  he  lived, 
to  remind  him  01  his  mortality.  Young  even  m  his  garden 
bad  his  conceits  of  death :  at  the  enaof  an  avenue  waa 
viewed  a  seat  of  aiP  admirable  chiaro  oecuro,  which,  when 
Approached,  presented  only  a  painted  surface,  with  an  in- 
scription, alluding  to  the  deception  of  the  ihinga  of  this 
worid.  To  be  looking  at  <  The  mirror  which  flatters  not ;' 
to  discover  ourselves  only  as  a  skeleton  with  the  horrid 
Ule  of  corruption  about  us,  haa  been  among  thoee  peniten- 
tial inventiooB,  which  have  often  ended  in  ahaking  the  in- 
nocent by  the  pangs  which  are  only  natural  to  the  danmed. 
Without  adverting  to  thoee  numeroua  testinmnies,  the  dia^ 
nes  of  fknatica,  I  shall  offer  a  picture  of  an  accomplished 
and  innocent  lady,  in  a  curious  and  unaffected  tranacript 
ahe  has  left  of  a  mind  of  great  sensibility,  where  the  pre- 
ternatural terror  of  death  might  perhapa  have  hastened  the 
premature  one  ahe  suffered. 
Prom  the  'Reliquim  GethmiancJ  I  qnoto  soom  of 


Lady  Gkthin's  ideas  on  *  Death.'— ^  The  very  thoughts  of 
death  disturb  one's  reason ;  and  though  a  n»n  may  have 
many  excellent  <)ualitiea,  yet  he  may  have  the  wciakneea 
of  not  eommandmg  hia  sentiments.  iTothing  is  worse  for 
one's  health,  than  to  be  in  fear  of  death.  There 


ao  wise,  as  neither  to  hate  nor  fear  it ;  but  for  my  part  I 
have  an  aveiaion  for  it,  and  with  reason :  for  it  la  a  raah 
hraenaiderato  thing,  that  alwaya  comes  before  it  is  looked 
lor;  always  comes  unseasonably,  parte  friends,  rums 
beauty,  laughs  at  youth,  and  draws  a  dark  veil  over  all 
thepleaMreaof  file.  Thia  dreadfiil  evil  k  but  the  evU  af 
n  BMOMOta  and  what  we  cannot  by  any  neaaa  avoid ;  and 


•Blacks  was  the  term  Ibr  mourning  In  JaoMs  the  FInt  and 
Charles  the  First's  ibne. 

tMy  discovery  of  the  nature  of  this  rare  volume,  of  what 
li  origvnal  and  what  collected,  will  be  found  in  the  laner  pan 
af  the  First  Seriea  of  thsss  CuriosMss  of  Lilsrsiara. 
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it  ia  that  which  makee  it  ao  terrible  to  me ;  for  war*  it  un- 
certain, hope  might  diminiah  aome  nart  of  the  fear ;  but 
when  I  think  I  must  die,  and  that  I  may  die  every  mo« 
ment,  and  thai  too  a  thousand  several  ways,  I  am  in  audi 
a  fright  as  you  cannot  imagine.  I  aee  dangera  where, 
perhapa,  there  never  were  any.  I  am  persuaded  'tia  hap* 
py  to  be  somewhat  dull  of  apprehenaion  in  tbia  case ;  and 
yet  the  best  way  to  cure  the  penaiveness  of  the  thoughte 
of  death  is  to  think  of  it  aa  httle  as  possible.'  She  pro- 
ceeds by  enumerating  the  terrora  of  the  fearful,  who  *  can- 
not enjov  themaelves  in  the  pleaaanteet  places,  and  al- 
though they  are  neither  on  aea,  river,or  creek,  but  mgood 
healtn  in  their  chamber,  yet  are  they  so  well  instructed 
with  the /ear  ^fdymgt  that  they  do  not  measure  it  only 
by  the  f^^tmt  damra  that  wait  on  ua.  Then  ia  it  not 
best  to  submit  to  Gtod !    But  some  people  cannot  do  it  aa 


they  would ;    and  though  they  are  not  deatitute  of  1 
but  perceive  thev  are  to  blame,  yet  at  the  same  time  that 
their  reason  oondenms  them,  their  imagination  makes  their 
hearte  feel  what  it  pleaaea.' 

Such  ia  the  picture  of  an  ingenuoua  and  a  religioua  mind, 
drawn  by  an  amiable  woasaa,  who,  it  is  evident,  lived  al- 
ways in  the  fear  of  death.  The  Qothie  skeleton  was  ever 
haunting  her  imafmation.  In  Dr  Johneen  the  aame  hor- 
ror was  suggested  by  the  thoughte  of  death.  When  Boa- 
well  once  m  conversation  persecuted  Johnson  on  this  sub* 
ject,  whether  we  might  not  fortify  our  nrinds  for  the  ap- 
proach of  death ;  he  answered  m  a  paasion,  'No,  Sv! 
let  it  alone !  It  mattere  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he 
lives !  The  art  of  dying  is  not  of  importance,  it  laste  so 
short  a  time !'  But  when  Beewell  persislsd  in  the  con- 
versation, Johnson  was  thrown  into  such  a  stete  of  agita- 
tion, that  he  thundered  out,  <Give  us  no  more  of  this  !* 
and,  further,  atemly  told  the  trembling  and  too  curious 
phikMopher, '  Don't  let  us  meet  to-morrow !' 

It  may  be  a  queation  whether  those  who  by  their  pre- 
paratory conduct  have  appeared  to  show  the  greatest 
indifference  for  death,  have  not  rather  betrayed  the  meet 
curious  art  to  disguise  ite  terrors.  Some  have  invented  a 
mode  of  escaping  from  life  in  the  midst  of  convivial  en- 
joyment. A  mortoaiy  preparation  of  this  kind  has  been 
recorded  of  an  amiable  man,  Moocriff,  the  author  of  *Hia- 
toire  dee  Charts'  and  'L' Art  de  Plaire,'  by  bis  literary 
friend  La  Place,  who  was  an  actor  m,  as  well  as  the  faii- 
torian  of  the  sioffolar  narrative.  One  morning  La  Place 
received  a  note  from  Moncriff,  requesting  that  *  he  would 
immediatolv  select  for  him  a  dozen  volumes  roust  likely  to 
amuse,  and  of  a  nature  to  withdraw  the  reader  from  biaing 
oocapied  by  melancholy  thoushte.'  La  Place  was  startled 
at  the  unuwial  request,  and  flew  to  hia  old  friend,  whom 
he  found  deeply  engaged  in  being  measured  for  a  new  pe- 
ruke, and  a  taffety  robe  de  ehambre,  earnestly  enjoinint 
the  utmoet  expedition.  *  Shut  the  door!'— «aid  Moncrifl, 
obaerving  the  surprise  of  his  friend.  'And  now  that  we 
are  alone,  I  confide  my  secret :  on  rising  this  rooming, 
my  valet  in  dressing  me  showed  me  on  thk  leg  this  darit 
spot— from  that  moment  I  knew  I  <«  was  condemned  to 
death  ;"  but  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  not  to  betray 
myself.'  *  Can  a  head  ao  well  organised  as  yours  imagine 
that  such  a  trifle  ia  a  sentence  Mdeath  T— ^  Don't  speak 
BO  loud,  my  fiiend  S— or  rather  deign  to  listen  a  moanent. 
At  my  age  it  is  fatol !  The  ayatem  from  which  I  have  de- 
rived the  felicity  of  a  kmg  kfe  has  been,  that  whenever 
any  evil,  moral  or  physical,  happens  to  us,  if  there  is  a 
remedy,  all  must  be  sacrifieed  to  deliver  «i  firom  it— bnt 
in  a  contrary  case,  I  do  not  choose  to  wrsstle  with  destiny 
and  to  begin  complainta,  endless  as  useleaa !     AU  that  1 


request  of  you,  my  friend,  is  to  assist  me  to  pass  away  the 
few  daya  which  remain  for  me,  free  from  all  cares,  of 
which  otherwiee  they  might  be  too  susosptible.  But  do 
not  think,'  he  added  with  warmth.  <  that  I  mean  to  ehide 
the  reUgiouo  duties  of  a  oitisen,  which  so  many  of  late  al^ 
feet  to  contenm.'  The  auod  and  virtuous  curate  of  — 
under  a 


pariah  ia  ooaung  here  11 


\  pretext  of  an  annual  eoni 


persons,! 
IshaUwr 


bution,  and  I  iTave  even  ordersd  my  physician,  on  whoaa 
confidsnee  I  can  rely.  Here  is  a  Ibt  of  ten  or  twelva 
I,  finenda  beloved !  who  are  moatly  known  to  yov. 
write  to  them  this  evenmg,  toteO  them  of  my  eon- 
;  but  if  thev  wish  me  to  live,  they  will  do  ma 
the  &vour  to  assemble  here  at  five  in  tlie  evening,  whera 
they  may  be  certain  of  findmg  aD  thoee  okgeete  of  anMs»» 
ment,  which  I  shall  study  to  diacover  suiteble  to  their 
tastes.  And  you,  my  old  fiiend,  with  Bsy  doctor,  are  two' 
on  whom  I  most  depend.' 
La  Place  waa  atrongly  affected  by  this  appsil    nsithif 
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Socrttei,  nor  Caio,  nor  Seneca  looked  dK>re  Mreoelj  o" 
the  approach  of  death. 

•Familiariie  yourself  early  with  death  !*uid  the  good 
old  man  with  a  smile— ^  It  w  only  dreadfal  for  those  who 
dread  it !' 

During  ten  days  after  this  singular  convemtion,  the 
whole  ofMoncrin's  remaining  life,  hie  apartment  wai  open 
to  hie  friendt,  of  whom  several  were  ladies ;  all  kinds  of 
games  were  played  till  nine  o'clock,  and  thai  the  sorrows 
of  the  host  mirht  not  disturb  his  guestt,  he  played  the 
cJboMdte  at  his  fivourile  game  of  pioMst;  a  supper,  sea^ 
•oned  by  the  wit  of  the  master,  concluded  at  eleven.  On 
the  tenth  night,  in  taking  leave  of  his  friend,  Moocriir 
whispered  to  him,  *  Adieu,  myfriend !  to-morrow  morning 
I  shall  return  your  hooks  I'  jSe  died,  as  he  foresaw,  the 
following  day. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  might  form  a  history 
of  this  fmr  ^  deoCl^  by  tracing  the  first  appearances  of 
the  skeleton  which  haunts  our  funeral  ima|[inatioa.  In 
the  modem  history  of  mankind  we  might  discover  some 
irery  strong  contrasts  in  the  notion  of  death  entertained  by 
nea  at  various  epochs.  The  following  article  will  supply 
\  sketch  of  this  Kind. 

BISTORT  or  TBC  SKCLITOH  OF  DSATR. 

Sulkamamal  an  easy  death !  was  tho  ai« 


The  artists  of  antiquity  have  so  rarely  attempted  to  peib 
sonify  Death,  that  we  have  not  discovered  a  single  revolt- 
ing image  of  this  nature  in  all  the  works  of  antiquitv*- ' 
conceal  its  deformity  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  elnde 
suggestion  to  the  mind,  seems  to  have  been  an  miver 


damatioo  of  Ausustus ;  it  was  what  Antonius  Pius  on- 
ioned ;  and  it  is  that  for  which  every  wise  man  will  pray, 
said  Lord  Orrery,  when  perhaps  he  was  contemplating  on 
the  close  of  Swift's  life. 

The  ancients  contemplated  death  without  terror,  and 
met  it  with  indifference.  It  was  the  onlv  divinity  to  which 
they  never  sacrificed,  convinced  that  no  human  being  could 
turn  aside  its  stroke.  They  raised  altars  to  fever,  to  mis- 
fortune, to  all  the  evils  of  life ;  for  these  might  change ! 
But  though  they  did  not  court  the  presence  of  death  in 
any  shaoo,  they  acknowledged  its  tnuHjuUlitT ;  and  in  the 
beautiful  fables  of  their  allegorical  religion.  Death  was  the 
daughter  of  Night,  and  the  sister  of  Sleep ;  and  ever  the 
frieod  of  the  unhappy !  To  the  eternal  sleofKof  death  they 
dedicated  llieir  sepulchral  monuments— .iBtsiMb' Aomno/v 
If  the  full  light  or  revelation  had  not  yet  broken  on  them,  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  had  some  glimpses  and  a 
dawn  of  me  life,  to  come,  from  the  many  aUegorical  inven- 
tions which  describe  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  A 
butterfly  on  the  extremity  of  an  extinguished  lamp,  held 
up  by  the  messenger  pf  the  Qods  intently  gazintf  shove, 
implied  a  dedication  of  that  soul ;  Love,  with  a  melanclioly 
air,  his  legs  crossed,  leaning  on  an  inverted  torch,  the  flame 
thns  naturally  extinguishing  itself,  elegantly  denoted  the 
cessation  of  human  life ;  a  rose  sculptured  on  a  sarcopha- 
gus, or  the  emblems  of  epicurean  lifo  traced  on  it,  in  a  skull 
wreathed  by  a  chariot  of  flowers,  such  as  they  wore  at 
their  convivial  meetmcs,  a  flask  of  wine,  a  patera,  and  the 
small1>ooes  used  as  dice ;  all  those  symbols  were  indirect 
allusions  to  death,  veiling  its  painful  recollections.  They 
did  not  pollute  their  imagination  with  the  contents  of  a 
chamel-hottse.  The  sareophasi  of  the  andeois  rather  re- 
call-to us  the  remembrance  of  the  activity  of  life ;  for  they 
are  sculptured  with  battles  or  games,  in  basso 
tort  of  tender  homage  paid  to  the  dead,  obsc 
De  Stael,  with  her  peculiar  refinement  of  thinl 

It  woukl  seem  that  the  Romans  had  even  an  "aversion 
to  mention  death  in  express  tenns,  for  they  disguised  its 
rery  name  by  some  periphrasis,  such  as  diisessril «  uita, 
« he  has  departed  from  life;*  and  they  did  not  say  that 
their  friend  had  died,  but  that  he  had  Vaotd ;  wmk  !  In  the 
old  Latin  chronicles,  and  even  the  Adera  and  other  do- 
cuments of  the  middle  ages,  we  find  the  same  delicacy 
about  using  the  fotal  wordAoilb,  espedaHy  when  applied 
to  kings  and  great  people.  *  IVaasire  a  B^Btmlo-^'ViUm 
mam  mmimn  Si  omd  ds  eo  kumanitm  ^mligerit,  ^.*  I 
mm  indebted  to  Mr  Merivale  for  this  remark.  Even 
among  a  pcoplo  less  refined,  the  obtrusive  idea  of  death 
1ms  been  stndiously  avoided  :  we  ara  told  that  when  the 


feeling,  and  it  accorded  with  a  fiindameotal  principle  of 
ancient  art ;  that  of  never  ofi*ering  to  the  eye  a  distortioa 
of  form  in  the  violence  of  passion,  wbidi  desirojred  iha 
beauty  of  its  representation ;  such  is  shown  in  the  Lao* 
ooon,  where  the  raoqth  only  opens  suflkiontly  to  indicMs 
the  suppressed  agony  of  superior  humanity,  without  ei- 
pressing  the  loud  cry  of  vulgar  suffering.  Fausanias  oon> 
sidered  as  a  personiocation  of  death  a  female  figure,  whose 
teeth  and  nails,  long  and  crooked,  were  engraven  on  a  ooC> 
fin  of  cedar,  which  enclosed  the  body  oTCypsehis ;  this 
female  was  unouestionably  only  one  uf  the  Pmem,  or  the 
Fates,  *  watchful  to  cut  the  thread  of  lifo  ;>  Hesiod  de- 
scribes Atropos  indeed  as  having  sharp  teeth,  and  kmg 
nails,  waiting  to  tear  and  devour  the  dead ;  but  this  inuge 

was  in  a  baroarous  era.    ^-•••»—  — «♦.— ^  • a- 

the  Sister-Destinies  i 
Winkelman  observes, 

virgins,  with  vringed  heads,  one  of  whom  is  always  in  tbs 
attttudo  of  writing  on  a  scroll.'  Death  was  a  nonentity  te 
the  ancient  artist.  Could  he  exhibit  what  represenu  no- 
thing f  Could  he  animate  into  action  what  lies  m  •  sttis 
of  eternal  tranqtiiUitv?  Elennt  images  of  repose  ud 
tender  sorrow  were  aU  he  could  invent  to  indicate  the  state 
of  death.  Even  the  terms  which  diflerent  nations  haie 
bestowed  on  a  burial-plaoe  are  not  associated  with  emo- 
tions of  horror.  The  Greeks  called  a  burying-grouad  by 
the  soothing  term  of  Cawsfrien,  or,  <  the  sleepinc-place  f 
the  Jews,  who  had  no  horrors  of  the  grave,  by  BBtkham^ 
or  <  the  house  of  the  living  f  tho  Gkrmans,  with  religioiM 


ana  oevoor  ine  oeaa ;  out  uus  image 
Bra.  Catullus  ventured  to  persoosy 
I  as  three  Crones ;  *  but  in  general, 
«,  ( they  are  portrayed  as  beautiful 

heads,  one  of  whom  is  alwavs  in  tim 


Biropticity, « God's  fieW.' 

Whence,  then,  originated  that  stalking  skeleton,  saj^ 
gesting  so  many  false  and  sepulchral  ideas,  and  which  lor 
us  has  so  kmg  served  as  the  image  of  death? 

When  the  christian  religion  spread  over  Europe,  the 
world  changed!  the  certainty  of  a  fiiture  state  of  exists 
ence.  by  the  artifices  of  wicked  worldly  men,  terrified  in- 
stead of  consoling  human- nature ;  and  m  the  resurrvctioa 
tho  ig;norant  multitude-  seemed  rather  to  have  dreaded  r» 
tribution,  than  to  have  hoped  for  remuneration.  The 
Founder  of  Christianity  eveiy  where  breathes  the  blessed- 
ness of  social  feelings.  It  is  <  our  Father !'  whom  he  ad- 
dresses. The  horrors  with  which  Christianity  was  after- 
wards disguised  arose  in  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
among  those  insane  ascetics,  who,  misinterpreting  '  the 
word  of  life,'  trampled  on  nature ;  and  imagined  that  to 
secure  an  existence  m  the  other  worid  it  was  necessary 
not  to  exist  in  the  one  in  which  God  had  placed  then. 
The  dominion  of  mankind  fell  into  the  usurping  haodi  of 
those  imperious  monks  whose  artifices  traffick^  with  the 
terrors  of  ignorant  and  hvpochondriac  *  Keisers  and  kingi .* 
The  scene  was  darkened  by  penances  and  by  pilgrimnges, 
by  midnight  vigils,  by  miraculous  shrines,  sjid  bk)odjr  fla- 
gellations ;  spectres  started  up  amklst  their  tvtebm ;  mU 
lions  of  masses  increased  their  supernatural  influence. 
Amidst  this  general  gloom  of  Europe,  their  trouUed  ama* 
ginations  were  fim)uently  predicting  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  they  first  beheld  the  grave  yawn, 
and  Death  in  the  Gothic  form  of  a  gaunt  anatomy  parading 
through  the  universe  \  The  people  were  fiightened,  u 
they  viewed  every  where  hung  before  their  eyes,  ia  the 
twilight  of  their  cathedrals,  and  their  <  pale  cloisters,'  tbs 
most  revolting  emblems  of  death.  They  startled  the  tra- 
veller on  the  bridge ;  they  stared  on  the  sinner  in  the 
carvings  of  his  table  and  chair ;  tbe  spectre  moved  in  the 
hangings  of  the  apartment ;  it  stood  in  the  niche,  and  wu 
the  picture  of  ihev  sitting-room  ;  it  was  worn  m  their  rin^» 


Bmperor  of  Morocco  inquires  after  any  one  who  has  re- 
cently diedi  it  is  against  eiiouette  to  memion  the  word 
*  death ;'  the  answer  is  *  his  destiny  is  dosed  ?*  But  this 
Undemess  is  onlv  reserved  for  <  the  elect'  of  the  Mussel- 
Men.  A  Jew's  aeath  is  at  once  plainly  expressed,  *  He  is 
dead,  sir !  asking  your  pardon  for  mentioning  such  a  con- 
iMBntiUe  wretch  f  <.  e.  a  Jew !  A  Christian's  is  de- 
Mriiad  by  •  Tbe  infidel  is  dead  !'or  *  The  cuckold  is  dead!* 

«  Mentfoaeoa,  L*AMlqnii«  Expikiu«e,  I,  M2. 


while  the  illuminator  shaded  the  bony  phantom  in  the  mar^ 
gins  of  their  *  horm,*  their  primers,  and  their  breviaries. 
Their  barbarous  taste  perceived  no  absurdity  in  giving 
action  to  a  heap  of  dry  nones,  which  couM  only  keep  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  immovahility  and  repose ;  nor  that  it 
was  burlesquing  tho  awful  idea  of  the  resurrectMn,  bj  ex- 

*  A  reprerentatkm  of  Death  by  a  skeleton  sppean  among 
the  Egyptians ;  a  custom  more  sfncular  than  barbsrous  ore- 
valled,  of  encloelnir  s  skeleton  of  heaudrul  workmsMkip  m  a 
small  eoflin,  which  the  bearer  carried  mund  sc  thcfr  efttertsin* 
menis ;  observlnr.  '  after  death  yon  will  resemble  this  flswr«  j 
drfnk  then  !  aTid  lie  happy  !*  aeymbol  of  Desth  In  aeonvfvtai 
party  was  not  designed  to  excite  terriflco 
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fubiu'ng  the  inoomiptible  Kpirit  under  the  unnatiirml  And 
ludicrous  figure  of  mortnlity  drawn  out  of  the  corruption  of 
the  grave. 

An  anecdote  of  these  monkish  times  has  been  preserved 
by  old  (ierard  Leigh^  and  as  old  stories  are  best  set  off 
hy  old  words,  Oerutl  speaketh !  <  The  sreat  Maximilian 
the  emperor  came  to  a  monasterj  in  hiftn  Almaine  (Ger- 
many,) the  monks  whereof  had  caused  to  be  curiously 
psiinted  the  chamel  of  a  man,  which  they  lenmed— death! 
When  that  welMeamed  emperor  had  beholden  it  awhile, 
bfli  called  unto  him  his  painter,  commanding  to  Mot  the 
skeleton  out.  and  to  pamt  therein  the  image  oP-a  fool. 
Wherewith  the  abbot,  humbly  beseeching  him  to  the  con- 
trary, said,  **  It  was  a  good  remembrance !"— *<  Nay.** 
quoth  the  emperor,  "  as  rermin  that  annoyeth  man's  body 
cometh  unlooksd  fer,  so  doth  death,  which  here  is  but  a 
fkined  image,  and  liie  is  a  ceruin  thing,  if  we  know  to 
deserre  It.*"'  The  original  mind  oT  Maximilian  the 
Great  b  characterised  by  this  curioas  story  of  conferting 
our  emblem  uf  death  into  a  party-coloured  fool ;  and  such 
natirical  allusions  to  the  folly  of  these  who  persisted  in 
their  nouon  of  the  skeleton  were  not  unusual  with  the  ar- 
tists of  those  times ;  we  find  the  figure  of  a  fool  sitting  with 
■ome  drollery  between  the  le^^s  of  one  of  these  skeletons.! 

This  story  is  associated  with  an  important  fact.  After 
they  had  successfully  terrified  the  people  with  their  char- 
neUhouse  figure,  a  reaction  in  the  public  feelings  occurred, 
far  the  skeleton  was  now  employed  as  a  medium  to  conrny 
the  most  facetious,  satirical,  and  burlesque  notions  of  hu- 
man life.  Death,  which  bad  so  long  harassed  their  inw 
aginations,  suddenly  changed  into  a  theme  fertile  in  coarse 
humour.  The  Itafiaas  were  too  kmg  accustomed  to  the 
study  of  the  beautiful  to  allow  their  pencil  to  sport  with  de- 
formity ;  but  the  Gothic  taste  of  the  German  artists,  who 
conhl  only  copy  their  own  homely  nature,  delighted  to  give 
human  passious  lo  the  hideous  physiognomy  of  a  noseless 
skull ;  to  put  an  eye  of  mockery  or  malignity  into  its  hoU 
low  socket  and  to  stretch  out  the  gauot  anatomy  into  the 
postures  of  a  Hogarth;  and  that  the  ludicrous  might  be 
carried  to  its  extreme,  this  imaginary  being,  taken  from 
the  bone-house,  was  viewed  in  the  action  of  doHcing! 
This  blending  of  the  grotesque  with  the  most  disgusting 
image  of  mortality,  is  the  mure  singular  part  of  this  histwy 
of  the  skrl«ton,  and.indeed  of  human  nature  itself! 

*  The  Dance  of  Death'  erroneounly  considered  as  Hol- 
bein's with  other  similar  dances,  however  difl^erentlv  treat- 
ed, have  one  common  sufajtict  which  was  painted  in  the 
arpades  of  burring-grounds,  or  on  town-halls  and  in  mar- 
ket-places. The  subject  is  usually  The  Skeleton  in  the 
act  of  leading  all  rankf  and  conditions  to  the  grave,  person- 
ated after  nature,  and  in  the  strict  costume  of  the  times. 
This  invention  opened  a  new  field  for  genius ;  end  when 
we  can  for  a  moment  forget  their  luckless  choice  of  their 
bony  and  bloodies!  hero,  who  to  abuse  us  bv  a  variety  of 
action  becomes  a  sort  of  horrid  harlequin  in  these  pantomn 
mical  scenes,  we  may  be  delighted  by  the  numerous  hu- 
man characters,  which  are  so  vividly  presented  to  us.  The 
origin  of  this  extraordinary  invention  is  supposed  to  be  a 
favourite  pageant,  or  religious  mummery,  invented  by  the 
clergy,  who  m  these  ages  of  barbarous  Christianity  always 
found  it  necessary  to  amuse,  as  well  as  to  frighten  the  po- 
pulace ;  a  circumstance  well  known  to  have  occurred  in  so 
many  other  grotesque  and  licentious  festivab  they  allowed 
the  people.  This  pageant  was  performed  in  churches, 
m  wnicb  the  chief  characters  in  society  were  supported  in 
a  sort  of  masquerade,  mixing  togethor  in  a  general  dance, 
in  the  course  of  which  every  one  m  his  tivn  vanish- 
ed from  the  scene,  to  show  how  one  after  the  other  died 
off.|  The  subject  was  at  once  poetical  and  ethical ;  and 
the  poets  and  painters  of  (Germany  adopting  the  skeleton, 
sent  forth  this  chimerical  Ulysses  of  another  worU  to  roam 
among  the  men  and  manners  of  their  own.  One  Macabcv 
composed  a  popular  poem,  and  the  did  Gaulish  version  re- 
formed M  stul^nted  at  Troyet,  m  France,  with  the  an- 
cient bkieks  of  woodcuts  under  the  title  of  *La  graode 
Daase  Maisabro  des  hommes  et  des  femmes.*  Merian's 
<  Todten  Tans,'  or  the  <  Dance  of  the  Dead,'  is  a  curious 
set  of  prints  of  a  dance  of  death  from  an  ancient 


I  think  not  entirely  defaced,  in  a  cemetery  at  Basic,  u 
Switaterland.    It  was  ordered  to  be  painted  by  a  council 

V  The  siscMsnoe  of  Armorle,  p.  199. 

f  A  wood.cut  preeerved  in  Mr  Dlbdln*s  Bib.  Dec  1,  M. 

t  My  welUread  fHend  Mr  Douce  has  poured  forth  his  cu- 
'  I  knowledge  on  this  subject  In  a  disseruthm  prsfixsd  to  a 
nblo  sdkfoa  of  Hollars  ^  Dance  of  Desch.* 


which  was  heM  there  during  many  years,  toeooMnexiorala 
the  mortality  occasioned  by  a  plague  m  14S8.  The  pre* 
vailing  character  of  all  these  works  is  unquestionably 
grotesque  and  ludicrous;  not,  however,  thai  genius, 
however  bsrbarous,  oouM  refrain  in  this  la^ge  sulnect  or 
human  life  firom  inventing  scenes  oflen  imagmed  with  great 
delicacy  of  conception,  and  even  great  patMs !  Such  is  tha 
newHuarried  couple,  whom  Death  is  leading,  beating  a 
drum,  and  in  the  rapture  of  the  hour,  the  Wide  seems  with 
a  melancholy  look,  now  insensible  of  his  presence ;  or 
Death  is  seen  issuing  from  the  cottage  of  the  poor  widdow 
with  her  youngest  child,  who  waves  his  hand  sorrowfullT. 
while  the  mother  and  the  sister  vainly  answer ;  or  the  old 
man,  to  whom  death  is  playing  oo  a  psaltery,  seems  anxi- 
ous ;  that  his  withered  iingera  should  once  more  touch  the 
strings,  whils  he  is  carried  off  in  calm  tranquillity.  The 
greater  part  of  these  subjects  of  death  are.  however,  ludi* 
crous  and  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  spectators  of 
these  dances  ofijeath  aid  not  find  their  mirth  more  excited 


than  their  religious  emotions.  Ignorant  and  terrified  as  the 
people  were  at  the  view  of  the  ueleton,  even  the  crossest 
simplicity  could  not  fail  to  laugh  at  some  of  those  domestis 


scenes  siid  fiimiliar  persons  drawn  from  among  themselves. 
The  skeleton,  skeleton  as  it  is  in  the  creation  of  genius,  ges* 
ticulates  and  mimics,  which  even  its  hideous  skuU  is  nude 
to  express  every  diversified  character,  and  the  result  ii 
hard  to  describe ;  for  we  are  at  once  amused  and  disgusU 
ed  with  so  much  genius  founded  on  so  much  barbarism. 

When  the  artist  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  eye  the 
most  ludicrous  notions  of  death,  the  poets  also  discovered 
in  it  a  fertile  source  of  the  burlesque.  The  curious  ooUee* 
tor  is  acquainted  with  many  volumes  where  the  most  ex- 
traordinary topics  have  been  combined  with  this  subject. 
They  made  the  body  and  the  soul  debate  together,  and 
ridicule  the  complaints  of  a  damned  soul !  The  greater 
part  of  the  poets  of  the  time  were  alwajrs  oonipoaing  on  the 
subject  of  Death  in  their  humourous  pieces.*  Such  his- 
torical records  of  the  public  mind,  historians,  intent  on  po- 
litical events,  have  rarely  noticed. 

Of  a  work  of  this  nature,  a  popular  favourite,  was  long 
the  one  entitled  *  Ltfamtmamrir  et  1m  eaeutet  mutiU$  QU*on 
mporte  a  cttU  neetamii ;  Le  tout  en  ver$  burleequetf  1668 ; 
Jacques  Jacques,  a  canon  of  Ambrun,  was  the  writer,  who 
humorously  says  of  himself,  that  be  gives  hb  thoughts  just 
as  they  lie  on  his  heart,  without  dissimulation ;  *  for  I  have 
nothing  double  about  me  except  my  name !  I  tell  thee 
some  of  the  most  important  truths  m  laughing ;  it  is  for 
thee  d^y  penaer  tout  a  ban,*  This  little  volume  was  pro- 
cured wr  me  with  some  diflScuhy  in  France ;  and  it  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  happiest  of  this  class  of  death-poems 
of  which  I  know  not  of  any  in  our  Urerature. 

Our  canon  of  Ambrun,  in  facetious  rhymes,  and  with 
the  naiveti  of  expression  which  bebngs  to  his  ago,  and  an 
idiomatK  turn  fatal  to  a  translator,  excels  m  pleasantry ; 
bis  haughty  hero  condescends  to  hold  werr  amusinc  dia- 
logues with  all  classes  of  society,  and  delights  to  conTound 
their  *  excuses  inutiles.'  The  most  miserable  of  men,  the 
galley-slave,  the  medicant,  ahke  would  escape  when  he 
appeara  to  them.  '  Were  I  not  abeolute  ov^  tnem,'  Death 
exclaims,  *  they  wouki  confound  me  with  their longraeech* 
es ;  but  I  have  business,  and  must  gallop  on  P  Uis  gn*» 
graphical  rhymes  are  droll. 


•  Ce  oue  j'ai  fait 
Je  le  tais  hien 


nsl'Affrkpw 
I'AflMriqtte ; 
On  I'appelle  monde  nouveau 
Mais  ce  sont  des  brides  h  veau ; 
Nulle  terre  h  moy  n'esl  nouvelle 
Je  vay  partout  sans  qu'on  m'appelle, 
Mon  bras  de  tout  terns  oommaiida 
Dans  le  pays  de  Canada ; 
J'ai  tenu  de  tout  temps  en  brida 
La  Yirginie  et  la  Fforide. 
Et  j'ai  bien  donnd  sur  le  nee 
Aux  Frangais  du  fort  de  Kebee. 
Lorsque  je  veux  je  fais  la  nique 
Aux  Incas,  aux  Rois  de  Mexiqne. 
Et  montre  aux  nooveavx  GrenadiM 
dulls  sont  des  foox  et  des  badina. 
Ghacun  sait  bien  oommeje  matta 
Ceux  du  Bresil  et  de  hi  Platle, 
Ainsi  que  les  Taupinsmboiis  ■- 
En  un  mot,  je  fais  voir  h  loot 


*  Oonjst  Bib.  Fraagsiss, 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


Que  ce  que  nut  dtiu  Im  nature. 
Doit  prendre  de  moy  tablature  !* 

The  perfietuel  emjiloymeBte  of  Death  di^plaj  copioiie 
■reBtiaii  with  a  fitcilitj  of  humour. 

*  Egalenient  je  TaT  rengeant, 

Lo  cottnaeiller  et  le  eergeant, 

Le  mntiUiooime  et  le  berferi 

Le  bourf  eoia  at  le  boulanger, 

Et  la  maiatretee  et  la  eenranta 

Et  la  niepoe  eomme  la  taote ; 

Moniieur  I'aoM,  mooeieur  sa 

Le  petit  cleve  et  le  chanoiae ; 

Sane  ehoix  jo  meu  daae  moo 

Maiitre  Claude,  maiefre  Martin, 

Dame  Luce,  dame  PerreUe,  iKe. 

^en  prende  un  dam  le  tempt  ou'h  pleure 

A  quelque  autre,  au  oontraire  k  I'beure 

Que  demieuremeot  il  rit 

Je  donne  le  coup  qui  le  frit. 

^en  prende  un,  pendant  qu'il  m  lota ; 

En  se  couehaat  I'autre  i'enleve. 

Je  prende  la  malade  et  le  eaia 

L'un  aujourdliui,  Pautre  le  domain. 

J*en  eurprende  un  dedans  mw  lict 

L'autre  a  I'eetude  quaad  il  lit. 


J'en  ■urprends  un  le  vei 
Je  mene  l'autre  par  le  i 
Pattrape  l'un  pendant  qu'il  priei 
Et  l'autre  pendant  an'il  reme, 
J'en  eaieie  un  au  oaharet 
Enire  le  blanc  et  le  clairet^ 
L'autrequi  dane  eon  oi^totfe 
A  ioo  D(< 


Thu 


et  gloire : 

J'en  eurpreade  un  lore  qu!il  ee  pat  me 
Le  jour  qu'il  epouie  aa  femme, 
L'autre  le  jour  que  pleia  du  deuil 
La  eienne  il  Toit  dane  le  eercuil ; 
Un  h  pied  et  l'autre  h  choTal 
Dans  le  jen  l'un,  et  Tautre  au  bal ; 
Un  qui  mange  et  Pautre  qui  boit, 
Un  qui  paye  et  l'autre  q^ui  doit. 
L'un  en  6t6  loraqu'il  moissonne 
L'autre  en  vendanges  dans  l'autre 
L'un  criant  almanachs  nouTeaui— 
Un  qui  demande  son  aumoeae 
L'autre  dans  le  temps  qu'il  la  donne. 
Je  prends  le  bon  maistre  Clement, 
Au  temps  qu'il  rend  un  lauement, 
Et  prends  ia  dame  Catherine 
Le  jour  qu'elle  prend  medicine.' 


prefixed  to  a  poethumous  folio,  of  which  Heylin's  sea  was 
the  editor.  This  life  was  giTen  hj  the  son,  but  anoey* 
mously,  which  may  not  baTo  gratified  the  author,  the  son* 


Twenty  years  had  elapsed  when,  m  168S,  sppeared 
*  The  Lire  of  Dr  Peter  Heylin,  by  George  Yemoa/  Tbe 
writer,  alluding  to  the  prior  life  prefixed  to  the  posthamoM 
folio,  asserts,  that  in  borrowing  something  from  Bemtnl, 
Bariiard  had  also  *  Ezoerpted  paasam  out  of  my  mwri, 
the  very  words  as  well  as  matter,  when  he  had  toea  in 
his  custody,  as  any  reader  may  diacom  who  win  be  at  the 
pains  of  comparing  the  life  now  published  with  what  it 
eiiant  before  the  JTatSMlas  EeeUmmaOeaf  the  qoaint, 
pedantic  title,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  of  the  posdN* 


IS  veil  of  gaiety  in  the  old  canon  of  Ambrun  covers 
deeper  and  more  philoeophical  thoughts  than  the  sinaular 
mode  of  treating  so  solemn  a  theme.  He  has  inUro<hiced 
many  scenes  of  human  life,,  which  still  intereet,  and  he 
addresses  the  *  Teste  h  tripSe  couronne,'  as  well  as  the 

*  feraat  de  galore,'  who  ezclaima,  *  Laiases  moi  vivre  dans 
me«  lera,'  •  le  gueu,'  the  <  bourgeois,'  the  <  ehanoine,'  the 

*  paovre  aoldai,'  the  *  medicin,'  m  a  word,  all  ranks  in  life 
are  eihibit  jd,  as  in  the  *  dances  of  death.'  But  our  ob- 
ject of  noticing  thoee  burleeque  paintmgs  and  poems  is  to 
ahow,  that  after  the  monkish  Gochs  had  opened  one  gene- 
ral scene  of  melancholy  and  tribulation  over  Europe,  and 
given  birth  to  that  dismal  afcebCm  of  dudk,  which  still  ter^ 
nfies  the  imagination  of  many,  a  reaetiun  of  feeling  was 
esperlenoed  by  the  populace,  who  at  length  came  to  laugh 
at  the  gloomy  spectre  which  had  so  long  terrified  them  f 

TBS  BiTAL  BioaaiPHaaa  or  BSTLnr. 

Peter  Heylin  was  one  of  the  popular  writers  of  his  times, 
like  Fuller  and  Howell,  who,  devoting  their  amusing  pens 
to  subjecU  which  deeply  interested  their  own  bosv  age, 
will  not  be  slighted  by  the  curious.  We  have  nearly  out- 
fived  their  divmity,  but  not  their  politics.  Metaphysical 
absurdities  are  luxuriant  weeds  which  must  bo  cut  down 
by  the  scythe  of  Time;  but  the  great  passioBS  branching 
firom  the  tree  of  life  are  still  *  growing  with  our  growth.' 

There  are  two  biographies  of  our  Heylin,  which  led  to  a 
■terary  quarrel  of  an  extraordinaiy  aaiure ;  and,  in  the 
progress  of  its  secret  history,  all  the  feelinp  of  rival  au- 
thorship were  called  out. 

Beylii  died  in  IMS.  Dr  Barnard,  hb  aotUB^aw,  and 
a  scholar,  communicated  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life  to  be 


«  Tablature  d*un  Zuib,  Cotgrave  says,  ia  the  belly  of  a  Inis. 
aaalag  *  all  hi  aaiure  nrast  dense  to  my  mnaic  !* 


This  strong  accusation  seemed  cooatenaneed  by  a  dedi- 
eation  to  the  son  and  the  nephew  of  Heylin.  HouMd  now 
into  action,  the  indignant  Barnard  soon  produced  a  more 
complete  Life,  to  which  he  prefixed  *  A  necessary  Viadi* 


This  is  an  unsparing  caatigataoa  of  Yemoa,  tbs 
literary  pet  whom  the  Heylins  had  fondled  in  preference  to 
their  learned  rehitive.  The  long  smothered  family  gradfe, 
the  suppressed  mortificatioBS  of  Uterary  pride,  afier  tbs 
subterraneous  grumblings  of  twenty  years,  now  bont  ooi, 
and  the  volcanic  particles  flew  about  in  caimic  pleamot- 
ries  and  sharp  invectivee ;  all  the  lava  of  an  author's  vciw 
geance,  morufied  bv  the  choice  of  an  inferior  rival. 

It  appears  that  Yemon  had  been  selected  by  the  sm  of 
Heylin,  in  preference  to  his  brother-io4aw  Dr  Baratrd, 
from  some  family  disagreement.  Barnard  tells  ui,  is  de- 
scribiag  Yeraon,  that  *  No  man,  except  himself^  wiio  was 
totally  ignoraat  of  llie  Doctor,  and  all  the  dremnstaBCca 
of  his  uftf,  wouM  have  engaged  in  such  a  work,  wbch 

m  never  primarily  laid  out  for  him,  but  by  r 


pny  differences,  as  usually  fall  out  m  faaulies; 
and  he  who  lovee  to  put  his  oar  in  troubled  waten,  isatcai 
of  closiag  them  up  hath  made  them  wider.' 

Baraard  tells  his  story  plaialy.  Heylin,  tbe  son,  ia- 
tending  to  have  a  more  elaborate  life  of  his  lather  prefixed 
to  hia  works,  Dr  Barnard,  from  the  high  revercace  ia 
which  he  held  the  memory  of  hia  fatherniHlaw,  offered 
to  oootribiite  it.  Many  conferencea  wore  held,  and  (be 
son  intrusted  him  with  several  papers.  But  saddealjr  hit 
caprice,  more  than  his  judgroent,  fancied  that  Georfe 
Yemon  was  worth  John  Barnard.  The  doctor  affedi  to 
describe  his  rejection  with  the  moat  stoical  indifierence. 
He  tells  us,  <  I  waf  satisfied,  and  did  patiently  expect  ibe 
coming  forth  of  the  work,  not  only  term  sAer  tena,  bat 
year  Mor  year,  a  verv  considerable  time  for  such  a  tract. 
But  at  last,  instead  oi  the  life,  came  a  leuer  to  ne  fron  a 
bookseller  in  London,  who  lived  at  the  siga  of  (be  Black 


Bovi  in  Fleet  Street.' 

Now  it  seems  that  he  who  lived  at  the  Black  Hot  bad 
combined  with  another  who  lived  at  tm  Fleur  de  Luce, 
and  that  the  Fleur  de  Luce  had  assured  the  Black  B^ 
that  Dr  Barnard  was  concerned  in  writing  the  Life  « 
Heylia,— this  was  a  strong  i«oommendatioB.  Bat  lo. 
it  appeared  that  <  oae  Mr  Yemon,  of  Gloucester,'  n§to 
be  the  man !  a  centle  thii^skinned  auihoriing,  who  bleated 
like  a  lamb,  and  who  was  so  feaiful  to  trip  oat  of  iie  iheW 
ter,  that  it  allows  the  Black  Boy  and  the  Floor  de  Luce  ro 
communicate  its  papers  to  any  one  they  choose,  and  efaee, 
or  add,  at  their  pleasure. 

It  occurred  to  the  Rack  Boy,  on  this  propeaed  arith- 
metical criticiam,  that  the  work  required  addMioa,iHio- 
traction,  and  division:  that  the  fittest  eritie,  ca whose 
name,  indeed,  he  had  originally  engai^  ia  the  work,  was 
our  Dr  Barnard;  and  he  sent  the  package  to  (be  doctor, 
who  resided  near  Linoob.  ^^ 

The  doctor,  it  appears,  had  no  appetite  for  i  diA  drMN 


ed  by  another,  while  he  himself  was  in  the  veiT  ac 
cookery ;  and  it  was  suffered  to  he  cold  for  uirae 


at  the  carrier's. 
Bat 


It  entreated  and  overcome,  the  good  doctor  at  leag^n 
to  the  carrier'a  for  the  life  of  his  fii(bervia4iw.  ' 
found  it,  according  to  (he  bookseHer's  deseriptiefl  ■«" 
lame  and  imperfect;  ill  begna,  worse  carried  oo, and  ta- 
raptly  eoBchided.'  The  learned  doctor  «s««»<;fjr 
*    •    ■     '  Tti.efcBovhtdiw»* 


■utude  of  power  with  which  the  Black  Bor  bad  iBve«> 
him;— he  very  oUigiBgly  showed  the  anther ■  whata 
ifuaed  state  his  matenals  lay  logsdwr,  and  bow  to  P» 

idia  deaeret  kune,  aec  loddm  oide.' 
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which  his  book  wm  in  mach  daiifw,  be  hath  wt  down  th« 
story  of  WesUninster,  ns  Ions  as  the  ploughman's  tai« 
in  Chaucer,  which  to  the  rsaoer  would  have  been  mora 
pertinent  and  pleasant.  I  wonder  he  did  not  transcribn 
bilk  of  chancery,  especially  about  a  tedious  suit  mj  father 
had  for  several  years  about  a  lease  at  Norton.' 

In  his  raillery  of  Vernon's  affected  meuphors  and  oooi- 
parisons,  *  his  sunilitudes  and  dissimilitudes  strangely  hook* 
ed  in,  and  fetched  as  (ar  as  the  Antipodes,'  Barnard  ob- 
serres,  *  The  man  hath  abo  a  strange  opinion  of  himseM 
that  he  is  Doctor  Heylin;  and  because  he  writes  his  life, 
that  he  hath  his  natural  parts,  if  not  acquired.  The  soul 
of  St  Au|[ustine  (say  the  schools)  was  Pythagorically 
tranfused  into  the  corpse  of  Aquinas ;  so  tM  soul  of  Ut 
Hevlin  into  a  narrow  soul.  I  know  there  is  a  question  in 
philosophy, «n enww  tint  mjptidM?  Whether  souls  h« 
alike  ?  But  there's  a  difference  between  the  spirits  of 
Elijah  and  Etisba :  so  small  a  prophet  with  so  great  a 
one!' 

Dr  Barnard  concludes  by  regrettini  that  good  counsel 
came  now  unseasonable,  else  he  would  have  advised  the 
writer  to  have  transmitted  his  task  to  one  who  had  been 
an  ancient  friend  of  Dr  Heylin,  raiher  than  ambitiously 
have  assumed  it,  who  was  a  professed  stranger  to  him,  by 
reason  of  which  no  better  account  could  be  eipected  from 
bim  than  what  he  has  given.  He  hiu  off  the  character  tid 
this  piece  of  biography—-*  A  life  to  the  half;  an  imperw 


wej  as  his  severity,  Us  additions  were  generous,  though 
he  used  the  precaution  of  carefully  distinguishing  by  *  dw- 
finct  paragrs[phs'  his  own  insertion  amidst  Vernon's  mass, 
with  a  gentle  hint,  that  *He  knew  more  of  Heylin  than 
nay  man  now  living,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  the 
biographer.'  He  returned  the  MS.  to  the  gentleman  with 
f^TMX  avility ,  but  none  he  received  back !  When  Vernon 
pretended  to  ask  for  improvements,  he  did  not  imagine 
that  the  work  was  to  be  improved  by  being  neariy  destroy* 
«d ;  and  when  he  asked  lor  correction,  he  probably  ex- 
pected all  mi^t  end  m  a  compliment. 

The  narrauve  may  now  proceed  in  Vernon's  details  of 
his  doleful  mortifications,  in  being  *  altored  and  mangled ' 
by  Dr  Barnard. 

*  Instead  of  thanks  from  bim  (Dr  Barnard,)  and  the 
return  of  common  civility,  he  disnsured  my  papers,  that 
no  sooner  came  into  his  bands,  but  be  fell  upon  them  as  a 
hon  rampant,  or  the  cat  upon  the  poor  coca  in  the  fable, 
saying,  2V  hadSm  waihi  SaetrperiB  so  my  papers  came 
home  miserably  clawed,  blotted,  and  blurred ;  whole  sen* 
tences  dismembered,  and  pases  scratched  out;  several 
leaves  omitted  which  ought  to  ne  printed,— chamefully  he 
used  my  copy ;  so  that  before  it  was  carried  to  the  press, 
he  swooped  away  the  second  part  of  the  life  wholly  from 
if — in  the  room  or  which  he  shuffled  in  a  preposterous  con- 
clusion at  the  last  page,  which  he  printed  in  a  different 
character,  yet  coukl  not  keep  himself  honest,  as  the  poet 
asitb, 

JXeUqim  tumpagmmjjw-  ss. 

Maktial. 

for  he  took  out  of  mv  co|nr  Doctor  Heylin's  dream,  his 
sickness,  his  last  words  before  his  death,  and  left  out  the 
burning  of  his  surplice.  He  so  mangled  and  metamor- 
phosed the  whole  life  I  composed,  that  I  may  say  as  Socta 
did,  Egvmet  mihi  nam  credo  Hie  after,  SoatOf  am  m 


Doctor  Barnard  wouM  have  <  patiently  endured  these 
wrongs;'  but  the  accusation  Vernon  ventured  on,  that 
Barnard  was  the  plagiary,  required  the  doctor  *  to  return 
Che  poisoned  chalice  to  his  own  lips,'  that  *  himself  was  the 
plagiary  both  of  words  and  matter.'  The  fact  is,  that  this 
reciprocal  accusation  was  owing  to  Barnard  having  had 
a  pnor  perusal  of  Heylin's  papers,  which  aAerwards  came 
into  the  hands  of  Vernon :  they  both  drew  their  waters 
from  the  same  source.  These  papers  Hevlin  himself  had 
left  for  *  a  rule  to  guide  the  writer  of  his  lire.' 

Barnard  keenly  retorts  on  Vernon  for  his  surreptitious 
use  of  whole  pases  from  Heylin's  works,  which  he  has 
appropriated  to  himself  without  any  marks  of  quotation. 
'  I  am  no  such  excerplor  (as  he  calls  me  ;)  he  is  of  the 
humour  of  the  man  who  took  all  the  ships  in  the  Attic 
'  haven  for  his  own,  and  yet  was  himself  not  master  of  anv 
one  vessel.' 

Acain:^ 

*  But  all  this  while  I  misunderstand  him,  for  possibly  he 
meaneth  his  own  dear  words  I  have  excerpted.  Why 
doth  he  not  speak  in  plain  downright  English,  that  the 
word  may  see  my  faults  1  For  every  one  does  not  know 
what  is  eaeerptmg.    If  I  have  been  so  bold  to  pick  or  snap 


a  word  from  him,  I  fai^e  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
:lergT.  What  words  nave  I  robbed  him  of?  and  how 
navel  jteconm  *he  richer  for  them  f    I  was  never  so  taken 


with  him  as  to  je  once  tempted  to  break  the  command- 
mdats,  because  I  k>ve  plain  speaking,  plain  writing,  and 
plain  dealing,  which  he  does  not:  I  hate  the  wora  6»- 
terpUdf  and  the  action  imported  in  it.  However,  he  is  a 
fanciful  man,  and  thinks  there  is  no  eleirancy  nor  wit  but 
m  his  own  way  of  talking.  I  must  say  as  Tullv  did,  MaUm 
aquidem  imdu^tam  pnuhntiam  quam  wtuUam  UqutKitalem.* 

In  his  torn  he  accuses  Vernon  of  being  a  perpetual 
transcriber,  and  for  the  Malooe  minuteness  of  his  his- 
tory. 

*  But  how  have  I  excerpted  Ait  matter?  Then  I  am 
sure  to  rob  the  spittle-bouse ;  for  he  is  so  poor  and  pot  to 
hard  shifts,  that  has  much  ado  to  compose  a  tolerable 
story,  which  he  hath  been  hammering  and  conceiving  in  his 
mind  for  four  years  together,  before  he  could  bring  forth  his 
ffgtua  of  intolerable  transcriptions  to  molest  the'  reader's 
patience  and  memory.  How  doth  he  run  himself  out  of 
breath,  sometimes  for  twenty  pages  and  more,  at  other 
times  fiftet-n,  ordinarily  nine  and  ten,  collected  out  of  Dr 
Heylin's  old  books,  before  he  can  take  his  wind  again  to 
return  to  his  story.  I  never  met  with  such  c  transcriber  in 
•11  mj  days ;  for  want  of  matter  to  fill  up  a  vaetmm,  of 


feet  creature,  that  is  not  only  lame  (as  the  honest 
seller  said,)  but  wanteth  legs,  and  all  other  integral  parts 
of  a  man  ;  nay  the  vtry  soul  that  should  animate  a  bodv 
like  Dr  Heylin.  So  that  I  must  sa^  of  him  as  Plutarch 
doth  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  **  that  he  is  a  bold  undertaker 
and  rash  talker  of  those  matters  be  does  not  understand.** 
And  so  I  have  done  with  him,  unless  he  creates  to  himself 
and  me  a  foture  trouble.' 

Vernon  appeara  to  4iave  slunk  away  firom  the  dueL 
The  son  of  Heylin  stood  corrected  by  the  superior  life 
produced  bv  their  relative  ;  the  learned  sad  vivacioi|s  Bar* 
nard  probably  never  again  ventured  to  otter  ami  unprsui 
tht  warktoftM  mUhgr  kneeling  and  praying  for  correc- 
tions. These  bleating  lambs,  it  seems,  often  tnm  out 
roaring  lions ! 

or  LBireLXT  vu  rmxsiror. 

The  <  Methods  pom  etudier  tSTutairt,*  by  the  Abb4 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  is  a  master-key  to  all  the  locked-up 
treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  to  the  more 
secret  stores  of  the  obscurer  memorialists  of  every  nation. 
The  history  of  this  work  and  its  author  are  equally  re- 
markable. The  man  was  a  sort  of  curiositv  in  human 
nature,  as  his  works  are  in  literature.  Lenglet  du  Free- 
nov  is  not  a  writer  merely  laborious ;  without  genius,  he 
still  has  a  hardy  originality  in  his  manner  of  writing  and  ojf 
thinking;  and  his  vast  and  restless  curiosity  fermenting 
bis  immense  book-knowledge,  with  a  freedom  verging  on 
cvnical  causticity,  led  to  the  pursuit  of  uncommon  topics. 
£ven  the  prefaces  to  the  works  which  he  edited  are 
singularly  curious,  and  he  has  usually  added  IMiatheipuOt 
or  critical  catalogues  of  authors,  which  we  may  still  con- 
sult for  notices  on  the  writers  of  romances— of  those  on 
literary  subjects— on  alchymy,  or  the  hermetic  philosophy ; 
of  those  who  have  written  on  apparitions,  visions,  ^.— 
an  historical  treatise  on  the  secret  of  confession,  ^.| 
besides  those  *  Pieces  Justificatives,'  which  constitute 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  documenta  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  History.  His  manner  of  writing  secured  him 
readers  even  among  the  unlearned;  his  mordacity,  his 
sarcasm,  his  derision,  his  pregnant  interjections,  His  un- 
guarded frankness,  and  often  his  strange  opinions,  con- 
tribute to  his  reader's  amusement  more  than  comports  with 
his  graver  tasks;  but  his  peculiarities  cannot  alter  the 
value  of  his  knowledge,  whatever  they  may  sometimes 
detract  from  his  opinions ;  and  we  mav  nfely  admire 
the  ingenuity,  without  quarrelling  witn  the  sincerity 
of  the  writer,  who  baring  compoeed  a  work  on  VUoatgo 
dee  Romano^  in  which  he  gayly  impugned  the  authen- 
ticity of  all  history,  to  prove  himself  not  to  hsve 
been  the  suthor,  anibi-dezterously  published  another  of 
VJBHoirejuMti/Ue  onntre  la  Romano  ,*  and  perhaps  it  was 
not  his  fault  that  the  attack  was  spirited,  and  the  justifica- 
tion dull. 

This  *  Methode'  and  his  <  Tablettes  Chronologiques. 
of  nearly  forty  other  publications  are  the  only  ones  which 
outlived  their  writer;  volumes,  merely  curious,  are  exiled 
to  the  shelf  of  the  collector  ,  the  vevg  name  of  an  author 
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■lerely  curious— ihtt  «h«dow  ci  «  shad»— is  not  always 
oven  preser/ed  by  a  dictionary-compiler  in  the  iiniTersal 
charity  of  his  alphabetical  mortuary. 

The  histoiy  of  this  work  is  a  striking  instance  of  thoee 
anperfeet  beginnings,  which  have  often  closed  in  the  most 
important  lahours.  This  admirable  *  Methode'  made  its 
first  meagre  appearance  in  two  volumes  in  1719.  It  was 
■oon  reprinted  at  home  and  abroadi  and  translated  into  va- 
rious languages.  In  17S9  it  assumed  the  dignity  of  four 
quartos  ;  but  at  this  stage  it  encountered  the  vigilance  of 
government,  and  the  lacerating  hand  of  a  celebrated  csn. 
mwr  Gros  de  Bose.  It  is  said,  that  from  a  personal  dislike 
ef  the  author,  he  cancelled  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
from  the  printed  copv  submitted  to  his  censorship.  Ue 
had  formeriy  approved  of  the  work,  and  had  quietly  passed 
over  some  or  these  obnoxious  passages  :  it  is  certain 
that  Gros  de  Bose,  in  a  dissertetion  on  the  Janus  of  the 
ancients  in  this  work,  actuallv  erased  a  high  commenda- 
tion of  himself,*  which  Lenglet  had,  with  unusual  courU 
esy,  bestowod  on  Gros  de  Boze ;  for  as  a  critic  he  is  roost 
penurious  of  panegrric,  and  there  is  always  a  caustic  fla- 
rour  even  in  his  drops  of  honey.  This  eenaewr  either 
affected  to  disdain  the  commendation,  or  availed  himself 
of  it  as  a  trick  of  policy.  This  was  a  trying  situation  for 
an  author,  now  proud  of  a  great  work,  and  who  himself 
partook  more  of  the  bull  than  of  the  lamb.  He  who 
winced  at  the  scratch  of  an  epithet,  bebeU  his  perfect 
limbs  bruised  b^  erasures  and  mutilated  by  cancels.  This 
sort  of  troubles  indeed  was  not^inusual  with  Leaflet.  He 
had  occupied  his  old  apartment  in  the  Bastile  so  often,  that 
at  the  sight  of  the  officer  who  was  in  the  habit  of  conduct- 
ing biro  there,  Lenglet  would  call  for  his  night-cap  and 
snuff;  and  finish  the  work  he  had  then  in  hand  at  the 
Bastile,  where  he  told  Jordan,  that  he  made  bis  edition  of 
Marot.  He  often  silently  restituted  an  epithet  or  a  sen- 
tence which  bad  been  condemned  by  the  esnssnr,  at  the 
risk  of  retummgonce  more ;  bat  in  the  present  desperate 
affair  h^  took  hi#revenge  by  collecting  the  castrations  into 
a  quarto  volume,  which  was  sold  clandestinely.  I  find,  by 
Jordan,  in  his  vowue  titterairtt  who  visited  hhn,  that  it  was 
bis  pride  to  read  these  cancels  to  his  friends,  who  gene- 
rally, but  ffecreily,  were  of  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the 
cefiseur  was  not  so  wrong  as  the  hardihood  of  Lenglet  in- 
sisted on.  All  this  increased  the  public  rumour,  and 
raised  the  price  of  the  cancels.  The  craft  and  mystery  of 
authorship  was  practised  by  Lenglet  to  perfection,  and  he 
often  exulted,  not  onljr  in  the  subteifuges  by  which  he  par- 
ried his  ceiURvrt,  but  in  his  bargains  with  his  booksellers, 
who  wore  equally  desirous  to  possess,  while  they  half- 
feared  to  enjo^,  his  uncertain  or  his  perilous  copyrights. 
When  the  ttiuqme  copv  of  the  Mahode^  m  its  pristine  state, 
before  it  had  sufferM  any  dilapidations,  made  its  appear- 
ance at  the  sale  of  the  curious  library  of  the  esnseiir  Gros 
de  Boze,  it  provoked  a  Roxburgh  competition,  where  the 
collectors,  eagerly  out-bidding  each  other,  the  price  of  U^ 
uncastrated  copy  reached  to  1600  livres ;  an  event  more 
extraordinary  in  the  history  of  French  bibliography,  than 
in  our  own.  The  curious  may  now  find  all  these  cance 
sheets,  or  «u(ra(ions,  preserved  in  one  of  those  works  of 
literary  history,  to  which  the  Germans  have  contributed 
more  largely  than  other  European  nations ;  and  I  bavo 
discoverM  that  even  the  erasures,  or  krmim,  are  amply 
furnuhed  in  another  bibliographical  record. f 

This  Meihodet  after  several  later  editions,  was  still 
enlarging  itself  by  fresh  supplements ;  and  having  been 
transfalM  by  men  of  letters  in  Europe,  by  Coleti  in  Italy, 
by  Mencken  in  Germany,  and  by  Dr  Rawlinsoo  in  Eng- 
land, these  translators  have  enriched  their  own  editions  by 
more  copious  articles,  designed  for  their  respective  na- 
tions, llie  sagacity  oC  the  original  writer  now  renovated 
his  work  by  ttie  infusions  of  his  translators;  like  old 
JEson,  it  had  its  yeins  filled  with  green  juices ;  and  thus 

*  This  Ikei  appears  In  the  account  of  ths  minoter  erasures. 

t  The  castrations  are  in  Beyeri  Meroorte  hhtorico-crlile* 
Hbrorum  rerionnn.  p.  106.  The  bniwes  are  carefully  noted  in 
Ike  Caufof  ue  of  the  Duke  de  la  Valliers,  4467.  Tliose  who 
are  curious  in  such  singuhirities  will  be  gratlAed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary  oplnk>ns  and  resuha  in  Beyer :  and  which  after  all 
were  puriolned  from  a  manuscript  *  Abrtdgmeni  of  Universal 
History,'  which  was  drawn  up  by  Count  de  Boulalnvtlliers, 
and  more  adroitly,  than  delicately,  inserted  by  Lenglet  in  his 
own  work.  The  original  manuscript  exists  hi  varfous  copies, 
which  were  afterwanis  discovered.  The  mh-mer  conreedons^ 
4n  the  Doke  de  la  VallierB*s  caulogue,  furnish  a  most  snllvan- 
kif  artk*ie  In  ths  dryosss  of  UblkigTaphy. 


his  old  work  was  always  undergoing  the  magic  process  ^ 
rejuvenescence.* 

The  personal  character  of  our  author  was  as  singular 
as  many  of  the  uncommon  topics  which  engaged  his  inqui- 
ries ;  these  we  might  concluae  had  originated  in  mere  ec- 
centricity, or  were  chosen  at  random.  But  Lenglet  has 
ahown  no  deficiency  of  iud^ment  in  several  works  ol 
acknowledged  utility;  and  his  critical  opinions,  his  last 
editor  has  shown,  have,  for  the  greater  part,  been  iaiM> 
tioned  by  the  public  voice.  It  is  curious  to  observe  liow 
the  first  direcUon  which  the  mind  of  a  hardy  inquirer  may 
take,  will  often  account  for  that  variety  of  uaeororoon  to- 
pics he  delights  in,  and  which,  on  a  ciOser  examination, 
may  be  found  to  bear  an  invisible  connexion  with  sooac 
preceding  inquiry.  As  there  is  an  association  of  ideas,  so 
m  literaiy  history  there  is  an  association  of  research ;  and 
a  very  judicious  writer  may  thus  be  iotpeiled  to  compose 
on  subjects  which  may  be  deemed  strange  or  injudicious. 

This  observation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy.  He  opened  his  career  by 
addressing  a  letter  and  a  tract  to  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  ex- 
traordiuary  afllair  of  Maria  d' Agreda,  abbess  of  the  nuiw 
nery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Spain,  whose  mys- 
tical life  of  the  Virgin,  published  on  the  decease  of  the 
abbess,  and  which  was  received  with  such  rapture  ia 
Spain,  had  just  appeared  at  Paris,  where  it  excited  the 
of  the  pious,  and  the  inquiries  of  the  curious. 


This  mystical  life  was  declared  to  ue  founded  on  apparU 
tions  and  revelations  experienced  by  the  abbess.  Lenglet 
proved,  or  asserted,  that  the  abbess  was  not  the  writer  of 
this  pretended  life,  though  the  manuscript  existed  in  her 
hand-writing ;  and  secondly,  that  the  apparitions  and  revo- 
lations  receded  were  against  all  the  rules  of  apparitions 
and  revelations  which  he  had  painfully  discovered.  The 
affair  was  of  a  delicate  nature.  The  writer  was  young 
and  incredulous;  a  grey-beard,  more  deeply  versed  ia 
theology,  replied,  and  the  Sorbonisia  silenced  oar  philoeo- 
pher  in  embryo. 

Lenglet  confined  these  researches  to  his  portfolio ;  ano 
so  long  a  period  as  fifty-five  years  had  elapsed  before  they 
saw  the  light.    It  was  when  Calmet  published  his  r' 


tat'ions  on  Apparition,  that  the  subject  provoked  Lenglet 
to  return  to  his  forsaken  researches.  He  now  published 
all  he  had  formerly  composed  on  the  afiair  of  Maria 
d' Agreda,  and  two  other  works ;  the  one  *  TVoil^  Aiato- 
ri^ue  et  dogmaApu  ntr  U§  Afparitiom,  U§  Viaions,  H  U§ 
KBvehtiaiu  foartkcvUertt^  in  two  volumes ;  and  '  RiouU 
de  Dia$ertaiiana  andennea  et  nmntUm^  ntr  Ua  AppantkmMf 
4^7  with  a  catslofue  of  authors  on  this  subject,  in  four 
volumes.  When  he  edited  the  Roman  d$  U  Jlose;  in 
compiling  the  glossary  of  this  ancient  poem,  it  led  him  to 
reprint  many  of  the  earliest  French  poets ;  to  give  an  en- 
larged edition  of  the  Arreta  <PAnumr,  that  work  of  knvo 
anJ  chivalry,  in  which  his  fancy  was  now  so  deeply  ino- 
bedded  ;  while  the  subj|ect  of  Romance  iuelf  naturally  led 
to  the  taste  of  romantic  productions  which  appeared  in 
*L^U»age  dta  Romana^  and  its  accompanying  copious 
nomenclature  of  all  romances  and  ronMnceN.wnters,  an- 
cient and  modem.  Our  rivaeious  Abb^  had  been  b^ 
wildered  by  bis  delight  in  the  woAs  of  a  chemical  phik>- 
sopher ;  and  though  he  did  not  believe  ia  the  existence  of 
apparitions,  and  certainly  was  more  than  a  sceptic  in  his- 
tory, yet  it  is  certain  that  the  *  grand  cauvre'  was  an  art^ 
cle  in  his  creed ;  it  would*  have  ruined  him  in  experiments, 
if  he  had  been  rich  enough  to  have  been  ruined.  It  al- 
tered his  health;  and  the  most  important  result  of  hb 
chemical  studies  appears  to  have  be^n  the  invendon  of  a 
syrup,  in  which  be  had  great  confidence ;  but  its  trial  blew 
him  up  into  a  tympany,  from  which  he  was  only  rejiered 
by  baring  recourse  to  a  drug,  also  of  his  own  discovery^ 
which,  in  counteracting  the  ayrup,  reduced  him  to  an 
alarming  state  of  atrophy.  But  the  mischances  of  the 
historian  do  not  enter  into  his  history ;  and  our  coriooity 
must  be  still  eager  to  open  Lenglet's  *  Histoire  de  la  Ph>- 
losopbie  H^rmetique,'  accompanied  b^  a  catalogue  of  tho 
writers  in  this  mysterious  science,  in  two  yoTumes;  as 
well  as  his  enlargM  edition  of  the  works  of  a  great  Par»- 
eelsian,  Nicholas  la  Fevre.  This  philosopher  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charies  the  Second  superintendent  over  the 
royal  laboratory  at  St  James's :  he  was  also  a  member  of 
|he  Royal  Society,  and  the  friend  of  Boyle,  to  whom  ht 

e  The  last  edklon,  enlarged  by  Drouet,  te  fn  15  voloroea,  bm 
is  noc  later  than  1778.  It  Is  rtHI  an  inesrimeble  manual  (br  tbt 
hisiorical  student,  as  wsll  as  his  TablMlse  Cbrooolo 


rsll  as  his  TablMlse  Cbroooloffciiisiu 
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comBunieatnd  Um  Mcrat  of  infuting  young  blood  into  old 
▼eittt,  with  «  notion  that  he  could  ronorate  that  which  ad- 
niu  of  no  second  creation.*  Such  was  the  oricin  of  Du 
Fresnoy  s  aciire  curiosity  on  a  variety  of  singular  topics, 
the  germs  of  which  may  be  triced  to  three  or  four  of  our 
author's  principal  worlu. 

Our  Aobe  promised  to  write  his  own  life,  and  his  pug- 
is  viTicity,  and  hardy  frankness,  would  have  sea^ 
a  piece  of  auto-biomphy ;  an  amateur  has,  how- 


eirer,  written  it  m  the  siyte  whfch  amateurs  like,  with  all 
the  troth  he  couM  discover,  enlivened  by  some  secret  his- 
tory, writing  the  life  of  Lenglet  with  the  very  spirit  of 
lionglet ;  it  ts  a  mask  taken  from  the  very  features  of  the 
man,  not  the  insipid  wax-work  of  an  hyperbolical  eloge- 
maker.f 

Although  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  commenced  in  early  life  his 
career  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  at  first  engaged  in  the 
great  chase  of  political  adventure ;  and  some  striking  facts 
are  recorded,  which  show  his  successful  activit  v.  Michault 
describes  his  occupations  by  a  paraphrastical  delicacy  of 
language,  which  an  Englishman  nd^t  not  have  so  hap- 
pily composed.  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  Mslt^ 
rs  de  Torcy,  sent  Lenglet  to  Lisle,  where  the  court  of 
Elector  of  Cologne  was  then  held ;  *  He  had  particular 
orders  to  vtatch  that  the  two  ministera  of  the  elector  should 
do  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  king's  affairs.'  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  voaiehed  many  other  persons,  and  de- 
tected many  other  things.  He  discovered  a  captain,  who 
a<reed  to  open  the  gates  of  Mons  to  Marlborough,  for 
100,000  piastres ;  the  captain  was  arrested  on  the  parade, 
the  letter  of  Marlborough  was  (bund  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
traitor  was  broken  on  the  wheel.  Lenglet  denounced  a 
ibreign  general  in  the  Frencli  service,  and  the  event  war- 
rantM  the  prediction.  His  most  important  discovery  was 
that  of  the  fiimous  conspiracy  of  Pnnce  Cellamar,  one  of 
the  chimerical  plots  of  Alberoni ;  to  the  honour  of  Lenglet, 
be  would  not  engage  in  its  detection,  unless  the  minister 
promised  that  no  olood  should  be  shed.  These  successful 
incidents  in  the  life  of  an  honourable  spy  were  rewarded 
with  a  moderate  pension.  Lenglet  must  have  been  no 
vulgar  intriguer ;  ne  was  not  onlv  perpetually  confined  by 
his  very  patrons  when  he  resided  at  home  for  the  freedom 
of  his  pen,  but  I  find  him  early  imprisoned  in  the  citadel 
of  Strasburgh  for  six  months :  it  is  said  for  purioining  some 
eorious  bodu  from  the  library  of  the  Anb^  Bignon,  of 
which  he  had  the  care.  It  is  certara  that  he  knew  the 
value  of  the  scarcest  works,  and  was  one  of  those  lovers 
of  bibliography  who  trade  at  times  in  costly  rarities.  At 
Vienna  he  became  intimately  aoouainted  with  the  poet 
Rousseau  and  Prince  Eugene.  The  prince,  however, 
who  suspected  the  character  of  oor  author,  long  avoided 
him.  Lenglet  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
prince's  librarian ;  and  such  was  his  bibliographical  skill, 
that  this  acouaintance  ended  in  Prince  Eugene  laying 
aside  his  political  dread,  and  preferring  the  advice  (h* 
Lenglet  to  his  librarian's,  to  enrich  his  magnificent  libra- 
ry. When  the  motive  of  Lenglet's  residence  at  Vienna 
Vecame  more  and  more  suspected,  Rousseau  was  em- 
ployed to  watch  him;  and  not  yet  having  uoarrelled  with 
bis  brother  spy,  he  could  only  report  that  the  Abb6  Len- 

Elet  was  every  morning  occupied  in  working  on  his  *  Ta- 
lettes  Chronologiques,'  a  work  not  worthy  of  alarming 
the  government ;  that  he  spent  his  evenings  at  i  violin 
player's  married  to  a  Frencn  woman,  and  returned  home 

*  The  Dtedonnshv  Hlstorlmie,  1799,  In  their  article  Nich. 
Ls  Fevre,  notices  the  third  edition  of  his  *  CoufM  of  Chemis- 

Sf,*  that  of  1664,  In  two  volumes ;  but  the  present  one  of  Len- 
etdnFresnoy**  Is  more  recent,  1751,  enlar/^  into  five  vo- 
mes,  two  of  which  contain  hia  own  additions.  I  have  never 
met  with  this  edition,  and  It  is  wanting  at  the  British  Mueenm. 
Le  Fevre  published  a  tract  on  the  great  cordial  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh.  which  may  be  curious. 

t  This  anonymous  work  of  *  Memolres  de  Monsieur  l>Abb6 
Lenglet  du  Freenoy,*  althourh  the  dedication  Is  signed  O.  P , 
Is  wrinen  by  Michault,  of  Dijon,  as  a  presentation  copy  to 
Count  de  Yienne  In  my  poesession  proves.  MIchauU  Is  the 
writer  of  two  volumes  of  agreeable  *  Melanges  Hlstoriques, 
et  Phlloloi^qnes ;'  and  the  present  Is  a  very  curious  piece  of* 
nterarj  history.  The  DIctionnaIre  Historlqoe  has  complied 
Ae  srticle  of  Lenglet  eniirelv  firom  this  work  ;  but  the  Journal 
des  Sfavsns  was  ton  ascetic  in  this  opinion.  *  Etote-ce  la  peine 
ie  faire  nn  livre  pour  apprendre  au  public  qu*un  homme  de 
iBlties,  fbt  Esplon,  Eseroc,  bizarre,  fouguenx,  cynique  incspa. 
ble  d*amlii4,  de  decence,  de  aoumission  aux  loix  ?>  Ice  Yet 
they  do  not  deny  that  the  bibliography  of  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy 
Is  at  all  deficient  In  cuikisfty. 


at  eleven.  As  soon  as  our  hbtorian  had  discovered  that 
the  poet  was  a  brother  spy  and  newsmonger  on  the  side  of 
Prince  Eugene,  their  reciprocal  civilities  cooled.  Lenglet 
now  imagined  that  he  owed  his  six  months  retirement  m 
the  citadel  of  Strasburgh  to  the  secret  oflkaousness  of 
Rousseau :  each  grew  suspicious  of  the  other's  fidelity : 
and  spies  are  I'dte  lovers,  for  their  mutual  jealousies  settled 
into  the  most  inveterate  hatred.  One  of  the  most  defam** 
tory  libels  is  Lenglet's  intended  dedication  of  his  editiooof 
JMarot  to  Rousseau,  which  being  forced  to  suppress  m 
Holland,  by  order  of  the  States-ceneral ;  at  Brussels,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Aremberg ;  and  by  every 
means  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Rousseau  could  coa* 
trive ;  was  however  many  years  afterwards  at  length  snb* 
jmned  by  Lenglet  to  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  Re- 
mances ;  where  an  ordinanr  reader  may  wonder  at  its  ap- 
pearance unconnc»cted  with  anv  part  or  the  work.  In  this 
dedication  or  *  eloge  historique'  toe  often  addresses  *  Mon 
cher  Rousseau,'  but  the  utmy  is  not  delicate,  and  the  ca» 
lumny  is  heavy.  Rousseau  lay  too  open  to  the  nnlioensed 
causticity  of  his  accuser.  The  poet  was  then  expatriated 
dnm  France  for  a  false  accusation  acainst  Saurin,  in  at- 
tempting to  fix  on  him  those  criminu  couplets,  which  so 
long  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  literary  world  in  France, 
and  of  which  Rousseau  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
writer ;  but  of  which  on  his  death-bed  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested that  he  was  guiltless.  The  eoiip  de  grace  u  given 
to  the  poet,  stretched  on  thb  rack  of  invective,  by  just  ac- 
cusations on  account  of  those  infamous  epigrams,  which 
appear  in  some  editions  of  that  poet's  works ;  a  lesson  for 
a  poet,  if  poets  would  be  lessoned,  who  indulge  their  im- 
agination at  the  cost  ef  their  happiness,  and  seem  to  mvent 
crimes,  as  if  they  themselves  were  criminals. 

But  to  return  to  our  Lenglet.  Had  he  composed  hk 
own  life,  it  would  have  offered  a  sketch  of  political  servi* 
tude  and  political  adventure,  in  a  man  too  intractable  for 
the  one,  and  too  literary  for  the  other.  Yet  to  the  honour 
of  his  capacity,  we  must  observe  that  he  might  have  chosen 
his  patrons,  wouU  he  have  submitted  to  patronage.  Prince 
Eugene  at  Vienna ;  Cardinal  Passionei  at  Rome ;  or 
Mons.  Le  Blanc,  the  French  minister,  would  have  held 
him  on  his  own  terms.  But  'Liberty  and  my  books  f 
was  the  secret  ejaculation  of  Lenglet;  and  from' that  mo- 
ment all  things  in  life  were  sacrificed  to  a  jealous  spirit  of 
independence,  which  broke  out  in  his  actions  as  well  as  m 
his  writings ;  and  a  passion  for  study  for  ever  crushed  tho 
worm  of  ambition. 

He  was  as  singular  in  his  conversation,  which,  saya 
Jordan,  was  extremely  agreeable  to  a  foreigner,  for  he  de- 
livered himself  Without  reserve  en  all  things,  and  on  all 
persons,  seasoned  with  secret  and  literary  anecdotes.  Ho 
refused  all  the  conveniences  offered  by  an  opulent  sister^ 
that  he  might  not  endure  the  restraint  of  a  settled  dinner 
hour.  He  lived  to  his  eightieth  year,  still  busied,  and  then 
died  by  one  of  those  grievous  chances,  to  which  aged  men 
of  letters  are  liable :  our  caustic  critic  slumbered  over 
some  modem  work,  and,  falling  into  the  fire,  was  burnt  to 
death.  Many  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  Abb6  Leng- 
let have  been  preserved  in  the  Dictwruuttre  IRttoriqut,  but 
I  shall  not  repeat  what  is  of  easy  recurrence. 

TBS   DICTIONAHF  OF  TRCVOtTZ. 

A  learned  friend,  in  his  very  agreesble  'Trimester,  or 
a  three  months' journey  in  France  and  Swisserland,'  could 
not  pass  through  the  small  town  of  Trevoux  without  a 
literary  association  of  ideas  which  should  accompany  eve- 
ry man  of  letters  in  his  tours,  abroad  or  at  home.  A  mimi 
well  informed  cannot  travel  without  discovering  ihat  there 
are  objects  oonstantlv  presenting  themselves,  which  siig^ 
ge$t  literary,  historical,  and  moral  facts.  My  friend  writes,. 
*  As  you  proceed  nearer  to  Lyons  you  stop  to  dine  at  Tre- 
voux, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Socme.  On  a  sibping  hSIv 
down  to  the  water-side,  rises  an  amphitheatre,  crowned 
with  an  ancient  Gothic  castle,  in  venerable  ruin ;  under 
it  is  the  small  town  of  Trevoux,  well  known  for  its  Joomal 
and  DicUonary,  which  latter  is  almost  an  encyclopaMfia,  as 
f^ers  are  few  OAnge  of  wkuA  eemeUdnf  U  no(  emttm  0u^ 
euMf  vabuMe  eompUadony  and  the  whole  was  printed  at 
Trevoux.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumsunce  greatly 
enhances  the  delight  of  any  visitor  who  has  consulted  tho 
book  and  is  acquainted  with  its  merits:  and  must  aiM 
much  to  his  local  pleasures.' 

A  work  from  which  everv  man  of  letters  may  be  oo»i 
tioually  deriving  such  varied  knowledge,  and  which  is  littit 
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known  but  to  the  most  curious  readers,  claiou  a  place  in 
these  Tolumes ;  nor  is  the  hisiorj  of  the  work  itself  with- 
out interest.  Ei^bt  large  fohos,  each  consisting  oT  a 
thousand  closely  printed  pages,  sUnd  hke  a  vast  mountain, 
of  which,  before  we  climb,  we  may  be  anlious  to  learn 
the  security  of  the  passage.  The  history  of  dictionaries 
is  the  most  muuble  of  afl  histories;  it  is  a  picture  of  the 
inconstancy  of  the  knowledge  of  man;  the  learning  of  one 

generation  passes  away  with  another ;  and  a  dictionary  of 
m  kind  is  always  to  Be  repaired,  to  be  rescinded,  and  to 
bo  enlarged. 

The  small  town  of  Treyoux  gave  its  name  to  an  excel- 
lent literary  journal,  long  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  to 
this  dictionary— as  Edinbuigh  has  to  its  mtical  Review 
and  Annual  Register,  &c.  It  first  came  to  be  distmguished 
as  a  Uterary  town  from  the  Due  du  Ma<o«,  as  prince  sove- 
reign of  Dombes,  transferring  to  thbi  Uu!e  (own  of  Trevouz 
not  only  his  parliament  and  ocher  public  institutions,  but 
also  establishinff  a  magnificent  pointing  house,  in  the  be- 

f  inning  of  the  last  century.  I'Le  duke,  probably  to  keep 
is  printers  in  constant  employ,  instituted  the  *  Jmanai  da 
Trtvmutf'  and  this,  perbqsi,  greatly  tended  to  bring  the 
printing  house  into  notice  .  bo  that  it  became  s  favourite 
with  many  good  writers,  who  appear  to  have  had  no  other 
connexion  with  the  plac^ ;  and  this  dictionary  borrowed 
iu  first  title,  whi^  it  slways  preseryed,  merely  from  the 
place  where  it  was  pimted.  Both  the  journal  and  the  die- 
taooary  were,  hi^cyer,  consigned  to  the  cares  of  some 
learned  Jesuits ,  and  perhaps  the  place  always  indicated 
the  principles  of  the  writers,  of  whom  none  were  more 
ominent  for  elegant  literature  than  the  Jesuits. 

The  first  u&Uon  of  this  dictionary  sprung  from  the 
spite  of  riyalry,  occasioned  by  a  French  dictionary  pub- 
kished  in  Uul'xnd,  bv  the  protestant  Basnage  de  Beauval. 
The  duke  set  his  Jesuits  hastily  to  work ;  who,  aAer  a 
^mpous  announcement  that  this  dictionary  was  formed 
M  a  plan  suggested  by  their  patron,  did  little  more  than  pll- 
age  Fureoere,  and  rummage  Basnage,  and  produced  three 
WW  folioff  without  any  novelties ;  they  pleased  the  Due  du 
Iff  sine  and  no  one  else.  This  was  m  1704.  Twenty 
/ears  aAer  it  was  republished  and  improved ;  and  editions 
sicreasing,  the  volumes  succeeded  each  other,  till  it  reach- 
«d  to  iU  present  magnitude  and  value  in  eight  large  folios, 
A  1771,  the  only  edition  now  esteemed.  Many  of  the 
Mmes  of  the  contributors  to  this  excellent  collection  of 
words  and  things,  the  industry  of  Monsieur  Barbier  has 
revealed  in  his  *  Dictionnaire  des  Anonyroes,'  art.  1078S. 
The  work,  in  the  progress  of  a  century,  eviJen^y  became 
a  favourite  reeepUcle  with  men  of  letters  in  France,  who 
eagerly  contributed  the  smallest  or  the  largest  articles 
with  a  zeal  honourable  to  literature  and  most  useful  to  the 
public.  They  made  this  dictionary  their  eommon-place 
book  for  all  their  curious  acquisitions ;  every  one  compe- 
tent to  write  a  short  article  preserving  an  important  fact, 
did  not  aspire  to  compile  the  dictionary,  or  even  an  entire 
article  in  it;  but  it  was  a  treasury  in  which  such  mites 
ooUee:»d  together  formed  its  wealth ;  and  all  the  literati 
may  ba  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  perfecting  these 
yolumes  during  a  century.  In  this  manner,  from  the  hum- 
ble beginnings  of  three  yolumes,  in  which  the  plagiary 
much  more  than  the  contributor  was  visible,  eight  were  at 
length  built  up  with  more  durable  materials,  and  which 
claim  the  attention  and  the  gratitude  of  the  student. 

The  work,  it  appears  interested  (he  government  iUelf, 
as  a  national  concern,  from  the  tenor  of  the  following  an- 
ecdotes. 

Most  of  the  minor  contributors  to  this  great  collection 
were  satisfied  to  remain  anonymous ;  but  as  misht  be  ex- 
pected among  such  a  number,  sometimes  a  contributor  was 
anxious  to  be  known  to  his  circle ;  and  did  not  like  this 
penitential  abstinence  of  fame.  An  anecdote  recorded  of 
one  of  this  class  will  amuse :  a  Monsieur  Lautour  du 
ChaU-1,  avocat  au  parlement  de  Normandie,  yoluntarily 
devotud  his  studious  hours  to  improve  this  work,  and  fur- 
nished near  three  thousand  articles  to  the  supplement  <^ 
the  edition  of  1762.    This  ardent  scholar  had  had  a  lively 

Juarrel  thirty  years  before  with  the  first  authors  of  the 
ictionary.  He  had  sent  them  one  thousand  three  hundred 
articles,  on  oonditicn  that  the  donor  should  bo  handsomely 
thanked  in  the  preface  of  the  new  edition,  and  fiirther  re- 
ceive a  copy  en  grandpapier.  They  were  accepted.  The 
conductors  of  the  new  edition,  in  1721,  forgot  all  the  pro- 
mises— nor  thanks,  nor  copy !  Our  learned  avocat,  who 
was  a  little  irritable,  as  I 's  nephew  who  wrote  hu  life  ac- 


knowledges, as  soon  as  the  great  work  appeared,  astoa* 
ished,  like  Dennis,  that  *  they  were  rattling  his  own  ibtin> 
der,'  without  saying  a  word,  quits  his  country  town,  sod 
yentnres,  half  dead  with  sickness  and  indignation,  on  sa 
expedition  to  Paris,  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  chancel* 
lor ;  and  the  work  was  deemed  of  tnat  importance  in  tbs 
eye  of  government,  and  so  zeakPus  a  oontrioutor  was  con« 
sidered  to  have  such  an  honourable  claim,  that  the  ch«o- 
eellor  ofdered,  first,  that  a  copy  on  large  paper,  shouM  be 
immediately  delivered  to  Monsieur  Lautour,  richly  bound 
and  free  of  carriage ;  and  secondly,  as  are  paration  of  the 
unperformed  promise,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  grati- 
tude, the  onussion  of  thanks  shouM  be  inserted  and  ei- 
plained  in  the  three  great  Uterary  journals  of  France ;  a 
curious  instance  among  others  of  the  French  government 
often  mediating,  when  difficulties  occurred  in  great  literary 
underukings,  and  considering  not  lightly  the  claims  and 
the  honour  of  men  of  letters. 

Another  |froof,  indeed,  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  the 
present  work,  occurred  after  the  edition  of  175t.  One 
Jamet  I'ain^,  who  had  with  others  been  usefully  employed 
on  this  edition,  addressed  a  proposal  to  the  govemmeoi  for 
an  improved  one,  dated  from  the  Bastile.  R9  propoied 
that  the  sovemment  should  choose  a  learned  person,  ac- 
customed to  the  labour  of  the  researches  such  a  work  re- 
quires; and  he  calculated,  that  if  supplied  with  three 
amanuenses,  such  an  editor  would  accomplish  his  task  in 
about  ten  or  twelve  years ;  the  produce  of  the  edition  wouM 
soon  repay  all  the  expenses  and  capital  advanced.  Thii 
literanr  projector  did  not  wish  to  remain  idle  in  the  Bss- 
tile.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  the  last  improved  edition 
appeared,  published  by  the  associated  booksellers  of  Paris. 

As  for  the  work  itself,  it  partakes  of  the  character  of 
our  Encyclopedias;  but  m  this  respect  it  cannot  bs  safely 
consulted,  for  widely  has  science  enlarged  its  domains  and 
corrected  its  errors  since  1771.  But  it  is  precious  as  a 
vast  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  particulariy 
in  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  we  usually  term  antiqua- 
rian and  philological.  It  is  not  merely  a  grammatical, 
scientific  and  technical  dictionary,  but  it  is  replete  with  di- 
vinity, law,  moral  philosophy,  cntical  and  historical  learn- 
ing, and  abounds  with  innumerable  miscellaneous  curiosi- 
ties. It  would  be  difficult,  whatever  may  be  the  subject 
of  inouiry,  to  open  it,  without  the  gratification  of  some 
knowledge  neither  obvious  nor  trivial.     I  heard  a  man  of 

E-eat  leamtns  declare,  that  wheneyer  he  could  not  recol- 
ct  his  knowledge  he  opened  Hoffman's  Laneon  Unhei^ 
•aU  JBRaionatm,  where  ne  was  sure  to  find  what  be  hid 
lost.  The  works  are  simUar;  and  yaluable  as  are  the 
German's  four  folios,  the  eight  of  the  Frenchmen  may 
safely  be  recommended  as  their  substitute,  or  their  su|^ 
plement.  As  a  Dictions ry  of  the  French  Language  it 
bears  a  peculiar  feature,  which  has  been  presumptuously 
dropped  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie ;  the  last  in- 
vents phrases  to  explain  words,  which  therefore  have  nc 
other  authority  than  the  writer  himself!  this  of  Trevoux 
is  furnished,  not  only  with  mere  authorities,  but  also  with 
quotations  from  the  classical  French  writers — an  improve- 
ment which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  Englbh  Di» 
tionary  of  Johnson.    One  nation  improves  by  another. 

^ITADRIO'S  ACCOUVT  OF  BITGUSH  POKTRT. 

It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  mortifying  in  our  literary  r^ 
searches  to  discover  that  our  own  literature  has  been  only 
known  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  compsratively  with- 
in recent  times.  We  have  at  length  triumphed  over  our 
continenUl  riyals  in  the  noble  strugries  of  genius,  and  om 
authors  now  see  their  works  printedeven  at  foreign  prem- 
OS,  while  we  are  furnishing  with  our  gratuitous  laboon 
nearly  the  whole  literature  of  a  new  empire ;  yet  so  lata 
as  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  our  poets  were  only  known  by  the 
Latin  versifiers  of  the  *Muse  Anglicame;'  and  when 
Boileau  was  told  of  the  public  funeriu  of  Dryden,  he  was 

K leased  with  the  national  honours  bestowed  on  genius,  but 
e  declared  that  he  never  heard  of  his  name  before.  This 
great  legislator  of  Parnassus  has  never  alluded  to  one  of 
our  own  poeU,  so  insular  then  was  our  literary  flory! 
The  most  remaiSiable  fact,  or  perhaps  assertion,  I  have 
met  with,  of  the  little  knowledge  which  the  continent  hid 
of  our  writers,  is  a  French  translation  of  Bishop  Hall's 
«  Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices.'  It  is  a  duodecimo, 
printed  at  Paris  of  109  pagen,  1610,  with  this  titK  Csrje- 
Ures  de  Vertm  et  de  Vieea;  tiria  de  PAnetoM  de  M.  Jtmj 
Hail.  In  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Salifburv,  the  Irens- 
I  lator  informs  his  lord«hip  that  ce  Uvn  e$t  la  premiere  ^m* 
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^Ktiim  ^  CAngiomjmmm  hnprim^  ouemi  vmlgatn.  The 
firat  trunlauoQ  from  the  Englisb  erer  printed  io  any  mo- 
dem UmgiMf  e !  Wbeiher  ibe  translator  ia  a  bold  liar,  or 
an  ignorant  Uuadorer,  remains  to  bo  ascertained ;  at  all 
events  it  is  a  bumilialin^  demonstration  of  the  small  jar<^ 
grass  which  our  home  literatnre  had  made  abroad  in  1010 ! 

1  oome  now  to  nolioe  a  oontemporary  writer,  professed- 
Ij  writing  the  history  of  our  Poetry,  of  which  his  knowl- 
edge will  open  to  us  as  wa  proceed  with  our  enlightened 
and  amateur  historian. 

Father  duadrio^s  Delia  Siena  •  deita  ragione  tPogm 
Pe«M,'«-is  a  gigantic  work,  which  could  only  have  been 
projected  and  persevered  m  by  some  bypoehoodriac  monk, 
who,  to  get  riti  of  the  wnirf  of  life,  coiua  discover  no  plea* 
■aBler  waj  than  to  bury  hinwelf  alive  in  seven  monstrous 
dosely-pnnted  quartos,  and  every  day  be  compiling  some- 
thing on  a  subject  which  he  dki  not  understaiMi.  Fortu- 
nately for  Father  Quadrio,  without  taste  to  feel,  and  dis- 


t  to  decide,  nothing  occurred  m  this  progress  of 
literary  historv  and  criticism  to  abridge  his  volumes  and 
his  amusements ;  and  with  diligence  and  erudition  unpa^ 
ralleled,  he  has  here  built  op  a  receptable  for  his  immense, 
enrioos,  and  trifling  knowlege  on  the  poetry  of  every  na- 
tion. Q^iadrio  ii  among  that  dass  of  authors  whom  we 
receive  with  more  gratitude  than  pleasure,  fly  to  sometimes 
to  quote,  but  never  linger  to  read ;  and  fix  on  our  shelves, 
bat  seldom  have  in  our  hands.    *      * 

I  have  been  much  mortified,  in  looking  over  this  vdiH 
■unooi  compiler,  to  discover,  although  he  wrote  so  late  as 
about  nSO,  how  little  the  history  of  English  Poetry  was 
known  to  foreigners.  It  is  assuredly  our  own  fault  We 
bare  too  long  neglected  the  Inblioffraphy  and  the  literary 
history  of  our  own  country.  ItaTy,  Spain  and  France, 
have  enjoyed  eminent  bibliograpliers— we  have  none  to 
rival  them.  Italy  may  justly  glory  in  her  Tirahoschi  and 
her  Mazxuchelli ;  Spain  in  the  Bibliothecas  of  Nicholas 
Antonio ;  and  France,  so  rich  in  bibliographical  treasures, 
affords  models  to  every  literary  nation  of  everv  species  of 
literary  history.  With  us,  the  partial  labour  or  the  hermit 
Anthony  for  tne  Oxford  writers,  compiled  before  philoso- 
phical criticism  existed  in  the  nation ;  and  Warton's  His- 
tory of  Poetry,  which  was  left  tmfinished  at  its  most  criti- 
cal period,  when  that  delightful  antiquary  of  taste  bad 
just  touched  the  threshold  of  his  Paradise— these  are  the 
sole  great  labours  to  which  foreigners  might  resort,  but 
these  will  not  be  found  of  much  use  to  them.  The  neglect 
of  our  own  literary  history  has,  therefore,  occasioned  the 
errors,  sometimes  very  ridiculous  ones,  of  foreign  writers 
respecting  our  authors.  Even  the  lively  Chaudoo,  in  his 
'  Dictionnaire  Historique,'  gives  the  most  extraordinary 
aceooots  of  most  of  the  English  writers.  Without  an  Eng- 
lish guide  to  attend  such  weary  travellers,  they  have  too 
often  been  deceived  by  the  JilBragm  of  our  literature. 
They  have  given  bhmdering  accounts  of  works  which  do 
exist,  and  chronicled  others  which  never  did  exist ;  and 
have  often  made  up  the  personal  history  of  oar  authors, 
by  coofouodiug  two  or  three  into  one.  Ghaodon,  mention- 
ing Dryden's  tragedies,  observes  that  Atterbury  trannlat- 
ed  two  rate  Latin  verse,  entitled  Aekitophel  and  AlmUom  !* 
Of  all  these  foreign  authors  none  has  more  egre^iously 
failed  than  this  good  Father  C^uadrio.  In  this  universal 
history  of  poetry,  I  was  curious  to  observe  what  sort  of 
figure  we  made ;  and  wheCher  the  fertile  genius  of  our  ori- 
ginal poeu  had  struck  the  foreign  critic  with  admin^tion, 
or  with  critical  censure.  But  little  was  our  English  poetiy 
known  to  its  universal  historian.  In  the  chapter  on  those 
who  have  cultivated  '  la  meiica  poesia  in  propria  lingua  tra 
Tedeschi,  Fiamminghi  e  Inglesi'j  we  find  the  foUowmg  list 
of  English  poets. 

Of  John  Gowpar;  whose  rhymes  and  verses  areftre- 
•erved  in  manuscript  in  tho  college  of  the  most  holy  Trini> 
ty,  in  Gambridge. 

*  Arthur  KeUon  flourished  m  1648,  a  skilful' English 
poet;  he  composed  various  poems  in  English;  also  he 
lauds  the  Camitrains  and  their  (genealogy. 
*The  works  of  W.Wycherley  in  Engiiso  prose  and  verso.' 
These  were  the  only  English  poets  whom  Ctuadrio  at 
first  could  muster  together !  In  his  subsequent  additions 
he  caught  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  with  an  adven- 

*Even  recently  II  Cavallere  Onofiio  Boni,  in  hit£Ioge  of 
Lanzf,  In  naming  the  three  Augustan  periodM  of  modem  Ihe. 
rature,  Axes  them,  for  the  Italians,  under  I«eo  the  Tenth  ;  for 
Ihe  French,  under  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  or  the  Oreat ;  and 
flvthe  Knglish,  under  Charles  the  Second  t 
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turous  criticism,  *  le  sue  poesie  assai  boone.'  He  ihep 
was  lucky  enough  to  pick  up  the  title— 4iot  the  volume 
surely— which  is  one  of  the  rarest ;  '  Fiori  poetici  de  A. 
Gowiey,'  which  he  calls  *  poesie  amoroso :'  this  must  mean 
that  early  volume  of  Cowley's,  published  in  his  thirteenth 

{rear,  under  the  title  of  *  Poetical  Blossoms.'  Futther  he 
aid  hold  of  *  John  Donne'  by  the  skirt,  and  *  Thomas 
Creech,'  at  whom  he  made  a  full  pause  ;  infonning  his 
Italians,  that  his  poems  are  reputea  by  his  nation  as  *  as* 
sai  buone.'  He  has  also  *  Le  opere  di  Guglielmo ;'  Kut  to 
this  christian  name,  as  it  would  appear,  he  had  not  yen* 
tured  to  add  the  surname.  At  length  in  his  progress  of 
iiMuiry,  in  this  fourth  volume  (for  they  were  published  a* 
dinerent  periods)  he  suddenly  discovers  a  host  of  English 
poets— in  Waller,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Rosoom* 
mon,  and  others,  among  whom  is  ur  Swift ;  but  he  an- 
knowledges  their  works  have  not  reached  him*  Shakespeare 
at  length  appears  on  the  scene ,  but  Q,uadrio's  notions  are 
deriv^  from  Voltaire,  whom,  perhaps,  he  boldly  translates. 
Instead  of  improving  our  drama,  he  conducted  it  o  totatt 
rovma  tutte  sue  farm  monsCniose,  ehe  d  ehiaman  tragedU  ; 
alatne  sesns  vt  obbiatummoaeebeiUeAileam  traUi  m  inwma 
UnibiU  e  grandL  Otway  is  said  to  have  composed  a  tra- 
gic drama  on  the  subject  of  *  Venexia  Salvata ;'  he  adds 
with  surprise,  *ma  affatto  regolare.'  Regularity  is  the 
essence  of  genius  with  such  cntics  as  Quadrio.  Dryden 
ii  also  mentioiMd;  but  the  only  drama  specified  is  *  Kias 
Arthur.'  Addison  is  the  first  Englishman  who  produced 
a  classical  tragedy ;  but  though  Quadrio  writes  much 
about  the  life  of  Addison,  he  never  alludes  to  the  Spectator. 

We  oome  now  to  a  more  curious  point.  Whether 
Qnadrio  had  read  our  oomadiea  may  bo  doubtful;  but  he 
distinguishes  them  by  very  high  commendation.  Our 
comeay,  he  says,  represents  human  life,  the  manners  of 
citisens  and  the  people,  much  better  than  the  French  and 
Spanish  comedies,  in  which  all  the  business  of  life  is  mix- 
ea  up  with  love  affairs.  The  Spaniards  had  their  gallan- 
try from  the  Moors,  and  their  manners  from  chivalry ;  to 
which  they  added  their  tumid  African  taste,  differing  from 
that  of  other  nations.  I  shall  transhue  what  he  now  adds 
of  English  comedy. 

<  The  English  more  skilfully  even  than  the  French,  have 
approximatMi  to  the  true  idea  of  comic  suligects,  choosing 
for  the  argument  of  their  invention  the  customanr  and  na- 
tural objects  of  the  dtixens  and  the  populace.  And  when 
religion  and  decorum  were  more  respected  in  their  then-' 
tree,  they  were  more  advanced  in  this  species  of  poetry, 
and  merited  not  a  little  praise,  above  their  neighbour^ 
ing  nations.  But  more  than  the  English  and  the 
Prench,  (to  speak  according  to  pure  and  bare  truth,) 
have  the  Italians  signalixed  themselves.'  A  sly,  insinua- 
ting criticism !  But,  as  on  the  whole,  for  reasons  which 
I  cannot  account  for,  Father  Ctuadrio  seems  to  have  rel- 
ished our  English  comedy,  we  must  value  his  candour. 
He  praises  our  comedy ;  *'per  il  bello  ed  il  buono  ;*  but,  as 
he  is  a  methodical  Aristotelian,  he  will  not  allow  us  that 
liberty  in  the  theatre,  which  we  are  supposed  to  possess 
in  parliament— by  delivering  whatever  we  conceive  to  the 
purpose.  His  criticism  is  a  specimen  of  the  irrefragable. 
*  We  must  not  abandon  legitimate  rules  to  give  mere  pUae» 
are  thareby ;  because  pleasure  is  produced  by,  and  flows 
from,  the  beaatiful;  and  the  beautiful  is  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  good  order  and  unity  m  which  it  consists  V 

duadrio  succeeded  w  discovering  the  name  of  one  of 
our  greatest  comic  geniuses ;  for,  alluding  to  our  diversity 
of  action  in  comedy,  he  mentions  in  his  fifth  volume,  page 
146,—*  n  celebre  JBei^aneon  nelia  sua  commedia  intitdato 
^orfo^tnnmeo  Jbtcere,  e  in  quelle  altra  commedia  intitolato 
Ipetan  Veett*  The  reader  may  decipher  the  poet's  name 
and  his  Fair:  but  it  required  the  cntical  sagacity  of  Mr 
Douce  to  discover  that  by  Ijmm.  Vertx  we  are  to  undcr^ 
stand  Shadwell's  comedy  ol  Epeom  Welle.  The  Italian 
critic  had  transcribed  what  he  and  his  Italian  printer 
could  not  spell ;  we  have  further  discovered  the  source  of  his 
intelligence  in  St  Evremond,  who  had  classed  Shadwell's 
comedy  with  Ben  Jonson's.  To  such  shifts  is  the  writer 
of  au  universal  history  tVogm  poeeia,  miserably  reduced  ! 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifih  volume  we  at  last  find  the 
sacred  muse  of  Milton,— but,  unluckily,  he  was  a  man '  di 
pnchissima  religione,'  and  spoke  of  Cnrist  like  an  Arian. 
QpUadrio  quotes  Ram«ay  for  Milton's  vomiting  forth  abuse 
on  the  Roman  church.  His  fiviires  are  raid  to  be  often 
mean,  unworthy  of  the  majeRiy  of  his  subject ;  but  in  a 
later  place,  excepiini;  his  rvlitfjon,  our  po«t,  it  is  decided 
on,  is  worthy  *  di  molii  laudi/  ~ 
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Thus  much  for  the  informatioii  the  curious  may  obtmin 
on  English  poetry,  from  its  uniTersal  histonr.  Huadrio 
unquestiooably  writes  with  more  ignorance  tnan  prejudice 
against  us :  he  has  not  only  highly  distinguished  toe  comic 

SIS  of  our  writers,  and  raised  it  above  that  of  our  neigh- 
i,  but  he  has  also  adyanced  another  discovery,  which 
s  us  vull  higher  for  original  invsntion,  and  which  I  am 
uMiodent,  wdl  beas  new  as  it  is  extraordinary  to  the  Eng- 
Usb  reader. 

^uadrio,  who,  among  other  erudite  accessories  to  his 
work,  has  exhausted  the  most  copious  researches  on  the 
origin  of  Punch  and  Harlequin,  has  also  written,  with 
equal  curiosity  and  value,  the  history  of  PuppetH^ows. 
But  whom  has  be  lauded?  whom  has  he  placed  para^ 
mount,  above  all  other  people,  for  their  genius  of  inven- 
tion in  improving  this  art ? — Tbe  English!  and  the  glory 
which  has  hitherto  been  universally  conceded  to  the  Italian 
nation  themselves,  appears  to  belong  to  us !  For  tM,  it 
appears,  while  others  were  dandling  s^  pullmg  their  little 
representatives  of  human  nature  into  such  awkward  and 
winatural  motions,  first  invented  pulleys,  or  wires,  and 
gave  a  fine  and  natural  action  to  the  artificial  life  of  these 
gesticulating  machines ! 

We  seem  to  know  little  of  ourselves  as  connected  with 
the  (^istory  of  puppet-ihows ;  but  in  an  article  in  tbe  curi- 
ous Dictionary  of  Trevoux,  I  find  that  John  Brioch6,  to 
whom  had  been  attributed  the  invention  of  itforionsOct,  is 
only  to  be  considered  as  an  improver ;  in  his  time  (but  the 
learned  writers  supply  no  date,)  an  EngUakman  disco- 
vered the  secret  of  moving  them  by  springs,  and  without 
strincs ;  but  the  Marionettes  of  Briocb^  were  preferred  for 
the  pTeasanlries  which  he  made  them  deliver.  The  erudite 
Quadrio  appears  to  have  more  successfully  substantiated 
our  claims  to  the  pulleys  or  wires,  or  springs  of  the  puppets, 
than  any  of  our  own  antiquaries ;  ana  perhaps  the  uncom- 
memorated  name  of  this  Englishman  was  that  PowelL  whose 
Solomon  and  Sheba  were  celebrated  in  the  days  or  Addi- 
son and  Steele ;  tbe  former  of  whom  has  composed  a  clas- 
sical and  sportive  Latin  poem  on  this  very  subject.  But 
Ctuadrio  might  well  rest  satisfied,  that  the  nation,  which 
could  boast  of  its  FtpUocemiy  surpassed,  and  must  ever 
surpass  the  puny  efibrts  of  all  dolMoving  people! 

'  POLITICAL  KBLIOIOKISM.* 

In  Professor  Dugald  Stewart's  first  Dissertation  on  the 
irogress  of  Philosophy,  I  find  this  singular  and  significant 
jtrm.  It  has  occasioned  me  to  reflect  on  those  contests  for 
religion,  in  which  t  particular  faith  has  been  made  the  osten- 
sible pretext,  while  tbe  secret  motive  was  usually  political. 
The  historians,  who  view  in  these  religious  wars  only  re- 
ligion itself,  have  written  large  volumes,  in  which  i^e  may 
never  discover  that  they  have  either  been  a  struggle  to 
obtain  predominance,  or  an  expedient  to  secure  it.  The 
hatreds  of  ambitious  men  have  disguised  their  own  pur- 
poses, while  Christianity  has  borne  the  odium  of  loosen- 
ing a  destroying  spirit  among  mankind ;  whicli,  had  Chris- 
tianity never  existed,  would  have  equally  prevailed  in 
human  affairs.  Of  a  mortal  malady,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  know  the  nature,  but  to  designate  it  by  a  right  name 
that  we  may  not  err  in  our  mode  of  treatment.  If  we  call 
that  rtl^fion  which  we  shall  find  for  the  greater  part  'upoUA' 
«irf,we  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  the  regimen  and  the  cure. 

Fox,  in  his  *  Acts  and  Monuments,'  writes  the  mar- 
tyrology  of  the  pntatUmta  in  three  mighty  folios ;  where, 
in  the  third,  *  the  tender  mercies'  of  the  catholics  are  *  cut 
m  wood'  for  those  who  might  not  otherwise  be  enabled  to 
read  or  spell  them.  Sudi  pictures  are  abridgments  of 
k»g  narratives,  but  they  leave  in  the  mind  a  fulness  of 
horror.  Fox  made  more  than  one  veneration  shudder; 
and  his  volume,  particularly  this  third,  chained  to  a  read- 
ing-desk in  the  halls  of  the  great,  and  in  the  aisles  of 
churches,  often  detained  the  loiterer,  as  it  furnished  some 
new  scene  of  papistical  horrors  to  paint  forth  on  returning 
to  his  firf^side.  The  protestants  were  then  the  martyrs, 
beeauee,  under  Mary,  the  protestants  had  been  thrown 
out  of  power. 

Dodd  has  opposed  to  Fox  three  curious  folios,  which  he 
caHs  *  the  Church  History  of  England,*  exhibiting  a  most 
abundant  martyrdogy  of  the  ealAofiet,  inflictad  by  the 
hands  of  the  protestants ;  who  in  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  after  long  trepidations  and  balancings,  were 
confirmed  into  power.  He  grieves  over  tlie  delusion  and 
seduction  of  the  black-letter  romance  of  honest  John  Fox, 
which,  he  says,  *bas  obtained  a  place  in  protestant 


churches  next  to  the  Bible,  while  John  Pox  himself  in  «•- 
teemed  little  less  than  an  evangelisL'  Dodd's  narrauvoa 
are  not  less  pathetic ;  for  the  situation  of  the  cathohc,  whs 
had  to  secrete  himself,  as  well  as  to  sufTer,  was  ■Mr* 
•adapted  for  romantic  adventures  than  even  the  nelna* 
choly  but  monotonous  story  of  the  protestanU  tortured  m 
the  cell,  or  bound  to  the  stake.  These  cathc 
ever,  were  atteupting  all  sorts  of  intrigues ;  and  the  s 
and  martyrs  of  Dodd  to  the  parliament  of  England  worn 
only  traitors  and  conspirators ! 

Heylin,  in  his  history  of  the  Pwritana  and  the  Ptmtfft§ 
rimis,  blackens  them  for  political  devils.    Ho  is  the  Sp*^ 
nolet  uf  history,  delighting  himself  with  horrors  at  whidi 
the  painter  himself  must  have  started.    He  teUs  of  their 

*  oppositions'  to  monarchical  and  episcopal  govemmeni, 
their  *  innovations'  in  the  church ;  and  their  •  embroihneiils 
of  the  kingdoms.  The  sword  rages  in  their  hands ;  tre»- 
son,  sacrilege,  plunder;  while  '  more  of  the  bkiod  of  Eng- 
lishmen had  poured  like  vrater  within  the  space  of  four 
years,  than  had  been  shed  in  the  civil  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster  in  four  centuries  !* 

Neale  opposes  a  more  elaborate  hbtory ;  where  thcoa 
<  great  and  good  men,'  the  puritans  and  the  presbytenaas, 

*  are  placed  among  the  refonnen  i[  while  their  lame  is 
blanched  into  angelic  purity.  Neale  and  his  party  opined 
that  the  protestant  bad  not  sufficiently  protested,  and  thai 
the  reformation  itself  needed  to  be  reformed.  They  wea- 
ried the  impatient  Elizabeth,  and  her  ardent  churchmen; 
and  disputed  with  the  learned  James,  and  his  oourtlj 
bishops,  about  such  ceremonial  trifles,  that  tbe  historian 
may  blush  or  smile  who  has  to  record  them.  And  when 
the  puritan  was  throvm  out  of  preferment,  and  seceded 
into  separation,  he  turned  into  a  |ir«i6«l6r.  Nonooi^ 
formtty  was  their  darling  sin,  and  their  sullen  triumph. 

Calamy,  in  four  painAil  volumes,  chronicles  the  blood* 
'  less  martyrology  oTthe  two  thousand  sSeaced  and  ejected 
ministers.  Their  history  is  not  glorious,  and  thev  hcroea 
are  obscure ;  but  it  is  a  domestic  tale !  When  the  seoond 
Charles  was  restored,  the  pretbyteriant,  like  every  other 
faction,  were  to  be  amused,  if  not  courted.  Sonne  of  Iho 
king's  chaplains  were  selected  from  among  them,  and 
preached  once.  Their  hopes  were  raised  that  they  should, 
by  some  agreement,  be  enabled  to  ahare  in  that  eoelosi- 
astical  establishment  which  tbey  had  so  oflen  opposed  ; 
and  the  bishops  met  the  presbyters  in  a  convocation  at  tho 
Savoy.  A  conference  was  held  between  the  high  ekmrek, 
resuming  the  seat  of  power,  and  the  low  ehmrdk^  now  pro»> 
trate ;  that  is,  between  the  M  eUrgy  who  had  reoeatly 
been  mercilessly  ejected  by  the  nsio.  who  in  their  tnta 
were  awaiting  their  fate.  The  conference  was  dosed 
with  arguments  by  the  weaker,  and  votes  by  the  stronger. 
Many  curious  anecdotes  ol*  this  conference  have  coom 
down  to  us.  The  presbyterians,  in  their  last  struggle, 
petitioned  for  indidgenee;  but  oppressors  who  had  beMsno 
petitioners,  only  showed  that  they  possessed  no  longer  tho 
means  of  resistance.  This  conference  was  fcJlowed  np 
by  the  Ad  of  UmfarmiN,  which  took  place  on  Bartholo* 
mew  day,  August  S4,  \WSLi  an  act  which  ejected  Cala- 
my's  two  thousand  ministers  from  tbe  bosom  of  tbe  estab- 
lished church.  Bartholomew  day  with  this  party  waa 
long  paralleled,  and  perhaps  is  still  with  the  dreadful 
French  massacre  of  that  fatal  saint's  day.  The  calamity 
was  rather,  however,  of  a  private  than  of  a  public  nature. 
The  two  thousand  ejected  ministers  were  indeed  deprived 
of  their  lirings ;  but  this  was,  however,  a  happier  fate  thaa 
what  has  often  occurred  in  these  contests  for  the  security 
of  political  power.  This  Mfion  was  not  like  the  expul- 
sioo  of  the  Morisooes,  the  best  and  most  useful  subjects  ol 
Spain,  which  was  a  human  sacrifice  of  half  a  millioa  ot 
men,  and  the  proscription  of  many  Jews  from  that  land  ol 
catholidsm ;  or  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  Hngaenots, 
and  the  expulsion  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  1^ 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  from  France.  The  presbyteria* 
divines  wore  not  driven  from  their  father-land,  aad  coaiH 

Klled  to  learn  aaother  language  than  their  mothoit4ongiM. 
Mtitute  as  divines,  they  were  sofTered  to  remain  as  dt^ 
sens;  and  the  result  was  remaffcable.  These  diviaoa 
could  not  disrobe  themselves  of  their  leannng  and  theii 
piety,  while  several  of  them  were  compelled  to  hftrnma 
tradesmen ;  among  these  the  learned  Samuel  Chandler, 
whose  literary  productioiis  are  numerous,  kept  a  booln 
seller's  shop  in  the  Poultry. 

Hard  as  this  event  proved  in  its  result,  it  was  however, 
pleaded,  that*  It  was  but  like  for  liko.'  And  that  tho  hM- 
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iorj  of  '  the  like'  might  not  be  curtailed  io  the  telling,  op- 
posed to  Calamy's  chronicle  of  the  two  thousand  ejected 
Buniaiors  stands  another,  in  folio  lAa^ nitude,  of  the  same 
•oit  of  chronicle  of  the  clergy  of^e  church  of  England, 


with  a  title  by  no  means  less  patJBnic. 
This  is  Walker's  *  Attempt  towkrdi 
count  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 


This  is  Walker's  *  Attempt  towkrds  recovering  an  ao> 


enng  a 
rid  who 


■cquescered,  harassed,  &e.,  in  the  late  Times.'  Walker 
Is  himself  astonished  at  the  size  of  his  volume,  the  number 
of  his  suiferers,  and  tho  variety  of  the  suflTerings.  *  Shall 
th«  church,'  savs  he,  'not  have  the  liberty  to  preserve 
the  history  of  hit  sufferincs,  as  well  as  tne  aeparatioH 
to  set  forth  an  account  of  theirs?  Can  Dr  Calaray 
be  acquitted  for  publishing  the  history  of  the  Bartholin 
nwae  n^kxtr*^  if  I  am  condemned  for  writing  that  of  the 
se^vesterai  loyalitta?*  He  allows  that  *the  number  of 
the  ejected  amounts  to  two  thousand,'  and  there  were  no 
lees  itian  *.seven  or  eight  thousand  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
unprisoned,  banished,  and  sent  a  starving,'  &c.  &c. 

Whether  the  reformed  were  martyred  bv  the  catholics, 
or  the  catholics  executed  by  the  reformed ;  whether  the 
puritans  expelled  those  of  the  established  church,  or  the 
eetabfished  church  ejected  the  puritans,  all  seems  reduci- 
ble to  iwo  classes,  conformists  and  nmi-ccMiformiBts,  or,  in 
the  political  style,  the  administration  and  the  opposition. 
When  we  discover  that  the  heads  of  all  parties  are  of  the 
same  hot  temperament,  and  observe  the  same  eril  conduct 
in  similar  situations ;  when  we  view  honest  old  Latimer 
with  hb  own  hands  hanging  a  mendicant  friar  on  a  tree, 
and  the  government  changing,  the  friars  binding  Latimer 
to  the  stake ;  when  we  see  the  French  catholics  cutting 
out  the  tongues  of  the  protestan^s,  that  thev  might  no  lon- 
ger protest ;  the  haughty  Lnther  writing  submissive  apolo- 
{Sies  to  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Henry  the  Eighth  for  the  scur- 
rility with  which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  writings,  and 
finding  that  hb  apologies  were  received  with  contempt, 
then  retracting  bis  retractions ;  when  we  find  that  haughti- 
est of  the  haughty,  John  Knox,  when  Elizabeth  first  as- 
cended the  throne,  crouching  and  repenting  of  having 
written  his  famous  excommunication  against  all  female 
sovereignty ;  or  pulling  down  the  monasteries,  from  the 
axiom  that  when  the  rookery  was  destroyed,  the  rooks 
would  never  return ;  when  we  find  his  recent  apologist  ad- 
miring, while  he  apologizes  for,  some  extraordinary  proofs 
of  Machiavelian  politics— an  impenetrable  mystery  seems 
to  hang  over  the  conduct  of  A»en  who  profess  to  be  guided 
by  the  bloodless  code  of  Jesus— ^Mit  try  them  by  a  human 
standard,  and  treat  them  as  poUtidant ;  and  the  motives 
once  diecovered,  the  actions  are  understood ! 

Two  edicts  of  Charies  the  Fifth,  in  1555,  condemned  to 
death  the  Reformed  of  the  Low  Countries,  even  should 
they  return  to  the  catholic  faith,  with  this  exception,  how- 
ever, n  favour  of  the  latter,  that  they  shall  not  be  burnt 
alive,  out  that  the  men  shall  be  beheaded,  and  the  women 
buried  alive !  ReUgion  could  not  then  be  the  real  motive 
of  the  Spamsh  cabinet,  for  in  returning  to  the  ancient 
foith  that  point  was  obtained ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
Spanish  government  considered  the  reformed  fLM  rebdt, 
whom  it  was  not  safe  to  re-admit  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. The  imdisguised  fact  appears  in  the  codicil  to  the 
will  of  the  emperor,  when  he  solemnly  declares  that  he 
bad  written  to  the  inquisition  *  to  b<irn  and  extirpate  the 
heretics,'  qfkr  trvmg  Io  mtJtB  Chrittiana  of  Ihem^  because 
he  is  convinced  that  they  never  can  become  sincere  catho- 
lics ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  committed  a  great 
&ult  in  permitting  Luther  to  return  free  on  the  faith  of 
his  safe  conduct,  as  the  emperor  was  not  bound  to  keep 
a  promise  with  a  heretic.  '  It  is  because  that  I  destroyed 
him  not,  that  heresy  has  now  become  strong,  which  I  am 
convinced  might  have  been  stifled  with  him  in  its  birtb.'* 
The  whole  conduct  of  Charies  the  Fifth  in  this  mighty 
revolution,  was.  from  its  beginning,  censured  by  contem- 
poraries as  purely  poUtieal,  Francis  the  First  observed, 
that  the  emperor,  under  the  colour  of  religion,  was  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  league  to  make  his  way  to  a  pre- 
dominant monarchv.  The  pretext  of  religion  is  no  new 
thing,  writes  the  Duke  of  Nevers.  Charies  the  Fifth  had 
never  undertaken  a  war  acainst  the  protestant  princes, 
but  with  the  design  of  rendering  the  imperial  crown  heredi- 
tary in  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  he  has  only  attacked 
the  electoral  princea  to  ruin  them,  and  to  abolish  their 
right  of  election.    Had  it  been  zeal  for  the  catholic  refi- 

Sbn,  wouM  he  have  delayed  from  1519  to  1549  to  arm, 
■t  be  might  have  extinguished  the  Lutheran  heresy, 
*  LiorDnls*i  Crfttcal  History  of  the  Inquisition. 


which  he  cooU  easily  have  dona  in  I5S67  But  he  con- 
sidered that  this  novolty  would  sorve  to  divido  the  Gof 
roan  princes ;  and  he  patiently  waited  till  the  ciTect  was 
realized.* 

Good  men  of  both  parties,  mistaking  the  nature  of  these 
religious  wars,  have  drawn  horrid  inferences!  The 
'  dragonades  of  Louis  XIV}  excited  the  admiration  oi 
Bruyere ;  and  Anquetil,  in  his  <  Esprit  de  la  Ligue,'  conk- 
pares  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ot  Nantes  to  a  saluury 
amputation.  The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  in  its 
own  day,  and  oven  recently,  has  found  advocates ;  a  Greek 
professor  at  tho  timo  asserted  that  there  wore  iwo  elauet 
of  protostanis  in  France,  political  and  religious ;  and  that 
*  the  lato  ebullition  of  public  vengeance  was  solely  directed 
against  the  former.'  Dr  M*urie  cursing  the  catholic 
with  a  catholic's  curse,  execrates  '  the  stale  sophistry  of 
thin  calumniator.'  But  should  we  allow  that  the  Greek 
professor  who  advocated  their  national  crime  was  the 
wretch  the  calvinisiic  doctor  describes,  ynt  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  be  altered  by  tho  equal  violence  of  Peter 
Charpentier  and  Dr  M'Crie. 

This  subject  of*  Political  Religionism'  is  indeed  as  nice 
as  it  curious ;  poHtiea  have  been  so  cunningly  worked  into 
the  cause  ^rdigion,  that  the  parties  themselves  will  never 
be  able  to  separate  them ;  and  to  this  moment,  the  roost 
opposite  opinions  are  formed  concerning  the  same  events, 
and  the  same  persons.  When  public  disturbances  recent- 
ly broke  out  at  Nismes  on  the  first  restoration  of  ihe  Bour- 
bons, the  protestants,  who  there  are  numerous,  declared 
that  they  were  persecuted  for  religion,  and  their  cry  echoed 
by  their  brethren  the  dissenters,  resounded  in  this  country. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  ferment  it  raised  here ;  much 
was  said,  and  something  was  done.  Our  roiniRter  howev- 
er persisted  in  declaring  that  it  was  a  mere  poHtieal  affair. 
It  IS  clear  that  our  government  was  right  on  the  cause,  and 
those  zealous  complainants  wrong,  who  only  observed  the 
^eet;  for  as  soon  as  the  Bourbonists  had  triumphed  over 
the  Bonapartists,  we  heard  no  more  of  those  sanguinary 
persecutions  of  the  protestants  of  Nismes,  of  which  a  dis- 
senter has  just  published  a  large  history.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  when  two  writers  at  the  same  tune  were  orcupied 
in  a  life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Flechier  convertsd  the  car* 
dinal  into  a  saint,  and  every  incident  in  his  administratiea 
was  made  to  connect  itself  with  his  religious  character 
Marsollier,  a  writer  very  inferior  to  Flechier,  shows  th« 
cardinal  merely  as  a  politician.  The  elegancies  of  Fie 
chier  were  socm  neglected  by  the  public,  and  ihe  deep  in* 
terests  of  truth  soon  acquired,  and  still  retain,  for  the  \e94 
elegant  writer,  the  attention  of  the  statesman. 

A  modern  historian  has  observed,  that  <  the  affairs  of 
religion  were  the  grand  fomenters  and  promoters  of  the 
thirty  ytanf  loixr,  which  fimt  brought  down  the  powers  of 
the  North  to  mix  in  the  politics  of  the  Southern  states.' 
The  fact  is  indisputable,  but  the  cause  is  not  so  apparent. 
Gustavus  Adolpnus,  the  vast  military  genius  of  his  age, 
had  designed,  and  was  successfully  attempting,  to  oppose 
the  overgrown  power  of  tho  imperial  house  of  Austria, 
which  had  long  aimed  at  an  universal  monarchy  in  Europe  ; 
a  circumstance  which  Philip  IV  weakly  hinted  at  to  the 
world  when  he  placed  this  motto  under  his  arms^<  Sin% 
iptofaetum  mt  vihilf  an  expression  applied  to  Jesus  Christ 
by  St  John. 

TOLZRATIOH. 

An  enlightened  toleration  is  a  blessing  of  tho  last  ago— 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Romans, 
when  they  did  not  mistake  the  primitive  Christians  for 
seditious  members  of  society ;  and  was  inculcated  even 
by  Mahomet,  in  a  passage  'in  tho  Koran,  but  scarcely 
practised  bv  his  followers.  In  modem  history,  it  was  con- 
demned, when  religion  was  turned  into  a  political  contest, 
under  tho  aspiring  house  of  Austria— and  in  Spain— Hind 
in  France.  It  required  a  long  lime  before  its  naturo  was' 
comprehended— and  to  this  moment  it  is  far  from  being 
clear,  either  to  the  tolerators,  or  the  tolerated. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  precepts  or  the  practice 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostloa  inculcate  me  eompeUmg  of  any 
to  be  Christians  :f  yet  an  expression  employed  in  the 
nuptial  parable  of  tho  great  supper,  when  the  hospiti^le 

^Nau(l6  Considerations  Polh^qnes,  p.  115.  See  a  cnrkmi 
note  in  Harte'sLlfe  of  Ousiavos  Adolphos,  H,  189. 

t  Bishop  Bar1ow*8  *  Several  miscellaneous  and  weighty 
Cases  of  Conscience  resolved,  1092.*  His  *  Case  of  a  Tole* 
ration  In  Mauera  of  Religion/  addiessml  to  Robert  Boyle,  p 
S9.  This  volume  was  not  intended  to  have  been  giren  to  tna 
world,  aclrcumaiance  which  dcee  nocmake  fc  the  less  curlooii 
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lovd  CMnmanded  the  servant,  finding  that  he  had  ttill  room 
to  accommodate  more  j^ests,  *  to  go  out  in  the  highways 

be  JUUd/  was  alleged  as  an  authority  b^  those  catholics, 
who  called  themselves  *  the  convertors/  for  using  religious 
force,  which,  still  alluding  to  the  hospitable  4ord,  thej 
called  <  a  charitable  and  salutary  violence.'  It  was  this 
nrcumsCance  which  produced  Bayle*s  Commentaire 
pbilosuphique  sur  ces  Paroles  de  Jesus  Christ,'  published 
under  the  supposititious  name  of  an  Engfithman^  as 
printed  at  Canterbury  in  1686,  but  really  at  Amsterdam. 
It  is  curious  that  Locke  published  his  first  letter  oo  *  To- 
leration' in  Latin  at  Gouda,  in  1689— >the  second  m  1680— 
and  the  third  in  169f .  Bayle  opened  the  miod  of  Locke, 
and  sometime  after  quotes  Locke's  Latin  letter  with  high 
commendation.*  Tne  caution  of  both  writers  in  pub- 
lishing in  foreign  places,  however,  indicates  the  prudence 
which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  observe  in  writing  in 
favour  6f  Toleration. 

These  were  the  first  phiUmopkiad  attempts;  but  the 
earliest  advocates  for  Toleration  may  be  found  among  the 
religious  controversialists  of  a  preceding  period ;  it  was 
probably  started  among  the  fugitive  sects  who  had  found 
an  asylum  in  HoUsnd.  It  was  a  blessing  which  they  had 
gone  far  to  find,  and  the  miserable,  reduced  to  human  feel- 
uigs,  are  compassionate  to  one  another.  With  us  the 
sect  called  *  the  Independents*  had,  eariy  in  our  revolution 
under  Charies  the  First,  |>leaded  for  the  doctrine  of  re- 
ligious  liberty,  and  long  maintained  it  against  the  presby- 
terians.  Both  proved  persecutors  when  they  possessed 
power.  The  first  of  our  respectable  divines  who  advo- 
cated this  caune  was  Jeremy  Tavlor,  in  his  *  Discourse  on 
the  liberty  of  Prophesying,'  1647,  and  Bishop  Hall,  who 
had  pleaded  the  cause  of  moderatioH  in  a  discourse  about 
the  same  period.!  Locke  had  no  doubt  examined  all 
these  writers.  The  history  of  opinions  is  among  the 
most  curious  of  histories  ;  and  I  suspect  that  Bayle  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  pamphlets  of  our  sectarists,  who, 
in  their  flight  to  Holland,  conveved  -those  curiosities  of 
theology,  which  had  cost  them  their  happiness  and  (heir 
estates :  I  think  he  indicates  this  hidden  source  of  his 
ideas,  by  the  extraordinary  ascription  of  his  book  to  an 
EngJiuhtnan,  and  fixing  the  place  of  its  publication  at 
Caiaahury!  .      .     ^     .      ,     - 

Toleration  has  been  a  vast  engine  m  the  hands  of  mo- 
dem politicians.  It  was  established  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces  of  Holland,  and  our  numerous  non-oonformists 
took  refuge  in  that  asylum  for  disturbed  consciences ;  it  at- 
tracted a  valuable  community  of  French  refugees;  it 
conducted  a  colony  of  Hebrew  fugitives  fipom  Portugal : 
conventicles  of  Brownists,  quakers*  meetings,  French 
churches,  and  Jewish  synagogues,  and  (had  it  been  re- 
quired) MahomeUn  mosques,  in  Amsterdam,  were  the 
precursors  of  its  mart  and  its  exchange ;  the  moment 
they  could  preserve  their  consciences  sacred  to  themselves, 
they  lived  without  mutual  persecution,  and  mixed  together 
as  good  Dutchmen.  ... 

The  excommunicated  part  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  the 
most  enlightened,  and  it  was  then  considered  as  a  proof 
of  the  admirable  progress  of  the  human  mind,  that  Locke 
and  Clarke  and  Newton  corresponded  with  Leibnitz,  and 
others  of  the  learned  in  France  and  Italy.  Some  were 
astonished  that  philosophers,  who  differed  in  their  re- 
liguma  f^'ntms,  shouM  communicate  among  themselves 
with  so  much  toleration.^ 

It  is  not,  however,  clear,  that  had  any  one  of  theso  sects 
at  Amsterdam  obtained  predominance,  which  was  some- 
times attempted,  thev  would  have  granted  to  others  the 
toleration  they  participated  in  common.  The  infancy  of 
a  partv  is  accompanied  by  a  political  weakness,  which 
disabio's  it  from  weakening  others. 

•  In  the  article  8ancterius.    NoleF  ,.     ^    .^_ 

t  Recent  writers  amonc  our  securists  assort  thst  Dr  Owen 
was  the  flnit  who  wrote  In  favour  of  lolersUon,  In  ir48 !  Ano- 
ther  :l«lros  the  honour  for  John  Goodwin,  the  chaplain  of 
Olivtr  Cromwell,  who  published  one  of  his  obscure  polemi- 
cal traf-ts  in  1644,  nmong  a  number  of  other  persona,  who  at 
that  crisis  did  not  venture  to  prefix  iheir  names  to  pleas  In  fa- 
voor  of  Toleration,  so  delicate  and  so  obscure  did  ihia  subject 
then  sppear!  In  1651.  ihey  irandlaied  tho  liberal  treatise  of 
Omtitts  dc  imocrio  summarum  poiertaium  circa  sacra  ;  under 
the  tltl«»  of  *  The  auihoriiy  of  the  highest  powers  about  sacred 
thin?!*,'  London,  8vo.  1651.  To  the  honour  of  Orotiua,  the 
first  of  nhilofophtral  reformers,  be  k  recorded,  that  he  dis- 
pleased both  p.irtiea !  ,  ^  -.  .  ^ 
X  J.  P.  Rabsut,  sur  la  Revolutton  Franqais,  p.  27 


The  catholic  in  this  country  pleads  for  toleratioa ;  in  1^ 
own,  he  refuses  lo  grant  it.  Here,  the  presbyterian,  who 
had  complained  of  persecution,  once  fixed  in  the  seat  of 
power,  abrogated  every  kind  of  hidependence  amoof 
others.  When  the  flames  consilmed  Servotus  at  Geneva, 
the  controversy  began,  whether  the  civil  magistrate  might 
punish  heretics,  which  Beza,  the  associate  of  Calvin, 
maintained  :  be  triumphed  in  the  small  predestmating 
city  of  Geneva ;  but  the  book  he  wrote  was  fatal  to  tba 
protestants  a  few  leagues  distant,  among  a  majority  dt 
catholics.  Whenever  the  protestaiils  eomplaioed  oi  the 
persecutions  they  suffered,  the  catholics  for  authority  and 
sanction,  never  failed  to  appeal  to  the  volume  of  their  own 
Besa. 

M.  Neeker  de  Saussure  has  recently  obaerved  oa  *  what 
trivial  circumstances  the  change  or  the  preservation  of  tba 
established  religion  in  difTerent  districts  of  Eiui>pe  has  de- 
pended !'  When  the  Reformation  penetrated  into  Swilzerw 
land,  the  government  of  the  principality  of  Neofchatcl, 
wishing  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  their  subiecis, 
inrited  each  parish  to  vote  *  for  or  against  the  adoption  of 
the  new  worship ;  and  ip  all  the  panshes,  except  two,  the 
majority  of  suffrages  declared  in  favour  of  the  protestant 
communbn.'  The  inhabitants  of  the  small  village  of 
Creissier  had  also  assembled ;  and  forming  an  even  nuns- 
ber,  there  happened  to  be  an  equality  of  votes  for  and 
against  the  cnange  of  religion.  A  shepherd  being 
absent,  tending  the  flocks  on  the  hills,  they  sununoned 
him  to  appear  and  decide  this  important  question :  when, 
baring  no  liking  to  innovation,  he  gave  bis  voice  in  favour 
of  the  exntin^  form  of  worship ;  and  this  parish  remained 
catholic,  and  IS  so  at  this  dsy,  m  the  heart  of  the  proteecant 
cantons. 

I  proceed  to  some  facts,  which  I  have  arranged  for  tba 
history  of  Toleration.  In  the  memoirs  of  James  iba 
Second,  when  that  monarch  published  <  The  Dedaratioa 
for  Liberty  of  Conscience,'  the  catholic  reasons  and  libe- 
ralises like  a  modern  philosopher :  he  accuses  *  the  jeal- 
ousy of  our  clergy,  who  had  degrsded  themselves  into  ii^ 
triguers ;  and  like  mechanics  in  a  trade,  who  are  afraid  of 
nothing  so  much  as  interloper9--they  had  therefore  ii»- 
duced  indifferent  persons  to  imagine  that  their  earnest  con- 
test was  not  shout  their  faith,  but  about  their  tempi)ral 
possessions.  It  was  incongruous  that  a  church,  which 
does  not  pretend  to  be  infallible,  sbouM  constrain  persons, 
under  heavy  penalties  and  punishments,  to  believe  as  aha 
does :  they  delighted,  he  asserted,  to  hold  an  iron  rod 
over  dissenters  and  catholics ;  so  sweet  was  dominion, 
that  the  very  thought  of  others  participating  in  their  free- 
dom made  them  deny  the  very  doctrine  they  preached.' 
The  diief  argument  the  catholic  urged  on  this  occasion 
was  the  reasonableness  of  repealing  laws  which  mada 
men  liable  to  the  greatest  punishments  for  that  it  was  not 
m  their  power  to  remedy,  for  that  no  man  ooak)  force  him- 
self to  believe  what  he  really  did  not  believe.* 

Such  wss  the  rational  language  of  the  most  bigoted  oT 
zealots !— The  fox  ran  bleat  like  the  lamb.  At  the  very 
moment  James  the  Second  was  ottering  this  mild  exportu- 
iation,  in  his  own  heart  he  had  snatbematized  the  nation  ; 
for  I  have  seen  some  of  the  king's  private  papers,  whic^ 
still  exist ;  they  consist  of  communications  chiefly  by  tho 
most  bigoted  priests,  with  the  wildest  projects,  and  moot 
infatuated  prophecies  and  dreams  of  restoring  the  trtio 
catholic  faith  in  England !  Had  the  Jesuit-M  monarch 
retained  tho  English  throne,  the  language  he  now  addreso 
cd  to  the  nation  would  have  been  no  longer  used ;  and  in 
that  esse  It  would  have  served  his  protcsUnt  subiects.  Ho 
asked  for  toleration,  to  become  intolerant!  He  devoted  hint- 
self,  not  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  English  nation ;  and 
yet  he  was  surprised  that  he  was  left  one  moming  without 
an  army !  When  the  catholic  monarch  issued  thn  decla- 
ration for  *  liberty  of  conscience,'  the  Jekyll  of  his  day  ob» 
served,  that  *  It  was  but  scaffolding:  they  intend  to  Vuild 
another  oouse ;  and  when  that  house  (Popery)  is  buUt, 
thev  will  tjue  down  the  scaffold.'t 

When  the  Presbytery  was  our  lord,  they  who  had  ei^ 
dured  the  tortures  of  persecution,  and  raised  such  sharp 
outcries  for  freedom,  of  all  men.  were  the  most  intolerant : 
hardly  had  they  'asted  of  the  Circiean  cup  of  dominion, 
ere  they  were  transformed  into  the  most  hideoos  or  tho 
most  grotesque  monsters  of  political  power.  To  their 
eyps  toleration  was  an  hvdrs,  and  the  dethroned  bishopa 
*  *  Life  of  Jam^R  the  fl(*rond,  froin  his  own  papers,  II.  IH. 
t  This  was  a  Baron  Walloo.  From  Dr  II.  8ampson*s  ila 
nuscript  Diary.  .    .  . 
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Uf  declaimed  ay aimt  what,  m  1udi-> 
rroos  rage,  one  of  the  hi^-fiyinff  preebyterians  called  *  a 
cuned  btoierable  toleration !'  They  adTocated  the  rights 
of  persecution,  and  *  Shallow  Edwards,'  as  Milton  calls 
the  author  of  *The  Granmna,'  published  a  treatise 
•gmnm  tolflnatfen.  They  who  had  so  long  complained  of 
*  the  licensers,*  now  sent  all  the  books  they  condemned  to 
penal  fires.  Prjrnne  now  vindicated  the  very  doctrines 
ander  which  he  himself  had  so  severely  suffered ;  assum* 
mg  the  highest  possible  power  of  civil  government,  even 
to  the  infliction  of  death,  on  its  opponents.  Prynne  lost 
all  feelins  for  the  ears  of  others ! 

The  idea  of  toleration  was  not  intelfigible  for  too  long  a 
period  in  the  annals  of  Europe :  no  parties  probably  could 
conceive  the  idea  of  toleration  in  the  struir^e  lor  pre- 
dominance. Treaties  are  not  proffered  when  conquest 
H  the  concealed  object.  Men  were  immolated !  a  mas- 
sacre was  a  sacrifice!  medals  were  struck  tocommem^ 
rate  these  holy  persecutions!*  The  destroying  angel, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  cross,  and  in  other  a  swoid,  with 
these  words— F]fonottonim  Stmgta,  l£7t. — '  The  ma^ 
sacre  of  the  HuguenoU'— proves  that  toleration  will  not 
agree  with  that  date.  Castelneau,  a  statesman  and  a  hu- 
mane man,  was  at  a  kiss  how  to  decide  on  a  point  of  the 
moBost  importance  to  France.  In  1592  they  first  began  to 
bum  the  Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  and  to  cut  out  the 
tongues  of  all  nrotestants,  *  that  they  might  no  longer  pro* 
test.'  Aecordinc  to  Father  Paul,  fifty  thousand  persons 
had  perbhed  in  the  Netherlands,  by  different  tortures,  for 
religioa.  But  a  change  in  the  religion  of  the  state,  Cas- 
telneau eonsklered,  wouki  occasion  one  in  the  government: 
he  wondered  how  it  happened,  that  the  more  Uiey  punish- 
ed with  death,  it  only  racreased  the  number  of  the  vic- 
tims :  martyrs  produced  oroselvtes.  As  a  statesman,  he 
hMiked  round  the  great  held  of  human  actions  in  the  hi»> 
tovyoflhe  past;  there  he  discovered  that  the  Romans 
were  more  enlightened  in  their  actions  than  ourselves ; 
that  Trajan  commanded  Pliny  the  younger  not  to  molest 
the  Christians  for  their  nUghn ;  but  should  their  conduct 
endanger  the  state,  to  put  down  illegal  atttmblki ;  that 
Julian  the  Apostate  expressly  focbk)  the  eaueutUm  of  the 
Christians,  who  then  imagined  that  they  were  securing 
their  salvation  by  martyrdom ;  but  he  ordered  all  their 
goods  to  be  eon/l»eateii  a  severe  punishment—- by  which 
Julian  prevented  more  than  he  could  have  done  by  perse- 
cutions. *  All  this,'  he  adds,  *  we  read  in  ecclesiastical 
history.'t  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Castelneau,  m 
1560.  Amklst  perplexities  of  state  necessity,  and  of  our 
eommon  humanttyi  the  notion  of  UJeration  had  no*,  entered 
into  the  views  of  the  statesman.  It  was  also  at  this  time 
that  De  Sainctes,  a  great  controversial  writer,  deckired, 
that  had  the  fires  lighted  for  the  destructkm  of  Calvinism 
not  been  extinguished,  the  sect  had  not  spread !  About 
half  a  centu^  subsequent  to  this  period  Thuanus  was 
perhaps  the  nrst  great  mind  who  appears  to  have  insinu- 
ated to  the  French  monarch  and  his  natkm,  that  they 
Might  five  at  peace  with  heretics ;  by  which  avowal  he 
called  down  on  himself  the  haughty  indignatwn  of  Rome, 
and  a  dedaratUNi,  that  the  man  who  spoke  in  favour  of 
heretics  must  necessari.y  be  one  of  the  first  class.  Hear 
the  afllicted  historian  :  *  Have  men  no  compassion,  after 
Ibrty  years  passed  full  of  continual  miseries  f  Have  they  no 
fear,  after  the  loss  of  the  Netherisnds,  occasioned  by 
that  frantic  obstinacy  whwh  mariied  the  times  1  I  grieve 
that  such  sentiments  should  have  occaskmed  my  book  to 
have  been  examined  with  a  rigour  that  amounts  to  calum- 
ny.' Such  was  the  language  of  Thuanus,  in  a  letter 
written  in  16064  which  indicates  an  approximation  to 
toiersft'on,  but  which  term  was  not  probably  yet  found  in 
any  dietMnarr.  We  may  conskler,  as  so  many  attempts 
at  toleratran,  the  great  natkmal  synod  ef  Dort,  whose  his- 
tory is  amply  written  by  Brandt;  and  the  mitigating  pro- 
tetiBfiim  of  Laud,  to  approximate  to  the  ceremonies  of 

*  It  IS  curious  to  observe  thai  the  catholics  wsrs  afterwards 
sshamed  of  thess  kidlserettons :  they  were  unwilling  to  own 
ihst  there  were  any  medals  whfeh  oororaemoraie  masneres. 
Thusnos,  in  bis  sad  book,  has  minutely  described  them.  The 
medals,  however,  have  become  excessively  scarce ;  but  co- 
pies Inferior  to  the  originals  have  been  sokl.  They  had  sisu 
pfecarss  on  simllsr  subjects,  sccompanietl  by  insuWng  inscrip- 
tions, which  laaer  they  have  eflkced,  sometimes  very  imner- 
ftctly  fieo  HolHs's  Memoirs,  p.  813— 14.  This  enthusiast 
advertised  in  the  papers  to  request  travel  lera  to  nroeors  them. 

t  Meosoires  de  Mkhel  de  Casiehieau,  Uv.  I,  c  « 

I  Ufe  9f  Thuaaw^  by  Rev.  J.  ColHnson,  pi  lU 


the  Roman  church ;  but  the  synod,  after  holding  about  two 
hundred  sesskxis,  closed,  dividing  men  into  universalists 
and  semi-universalists,  supralapsarians  and  sublapsarians ! 
The  rtfonntd  themselves  produced  the  remon$irantt ;  and 
Laud's  ceremonies  ended  in  placing  the  altar  eastward, 
and  in  raising  the  scaffold  for  the  monarchy  anH  the  hier> 
archy.  Error  is  circuitous  when  it  will  do  what  it  has  not 
yet  learnt.  They  were  pressing  for  conformity  to  do  that 
which  a  century  afterwards  they  found  coukl  only  be  done 
by  loUratUm, 

The  secret  hitlary  iff  taleraOm  among  certain  parties 
has  been  disckised  to  us  by  a  curious  doounent,  from  that 
religious  Machiavel,  the  fierce  ascetic  republican  John 
Knox,  a  calvinisiksal  Pope.  *  While  the  posterity  of  Abra^ 
ham,'  says  that  mighty  and  artful  reformer,  *  were/eio  m 
number^  and  while  they  sojourned  in  d^fertnt  oounlricf, 
thev  were  merely  required  to  avoid  all  participation  in  tha 
klofatrous  rites  of  the  heathen ;  hot  as  soon  at  tk^prv* 
pared  hUo  a  kingdom^  and  had  obtained  pmmmion  0/  Co* 
iMum,  they  were  strictly  charged  to  suppress  idolatry,  and 
to  destroy  all  the  monuments  and  incentives.  The  sama 
duty  was  now  incumbent  on  the  professors  of  the  true  re* 
ligion  in  Scotland :  formerly,  when  not  more  than  ten  pet' 
eons  in  a  county  were  enfightened,  it  woukJ  have  been 
JboUehneee  to  have  demandM  of  the  nobility  the  suppres- 
sion of  idolatry.  But  now,  when  knowledge  had  been  in> 
creased,'  6cc.*  Such  are  the  men  who  cry  out  for  tolo- 
ration  during  their  state  of  political  weakness,  but  who 
cancel  the  bond  by  which  they  hold  their  tenure  whenever 
they  *  obtain  possession  of  Canaan.'  The  only  commen- 
tary on  this  piece  of  the  secret  history  of  lobmtfen  is  the 
acuta  remark  of  Swift ;  *  We  anp  ftilly  convinced  tliat  wo 
shall  always  tolerate  them,but  not  that  they  will  tolerate  us. 

The  truth  is,  that  toleration  was  allowed  by  none  of  the 
parties !  and  I  will  now  show  the  dilemmas  into  which 
each  party  thrust  itself. 

Wnen  the  kings  of  England  would  forcibly  have  esta^ 
blished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  the  presbyters  passed  an 
act  againtt  the  toleration  ofdieeenterejrampretbyterian  doo» 
trinee  and  diedpline  !  and  thus,  as  Guthrie  obeerves,  they 
were  committmg  the  same  violence  on  the  conscience  of 
their  brethren,  which  they  opposed  in  the  king.  The  presby- 
rians  contrived  their  famous  eovenant  to  dispossess  the 
rovalists  of  their  livings ;  and  the  independents,  who  asstnn- 
eff  the  principle  of  toleration  in  their  very  name,  shortly  a& 
ter  enforced  what  thev  railed  the  engagement^  to  eject  the 
presbyterians!  In  £ngland,  where  the  dissenters  were 
ejected,  their  great  advocate  Calaroy  complains  that  the 
dissenters  were  only  making  use  of  the  same  arguments 
which  the  most  eminent  reformers  had  done  in  their  noble 
defence  of  the  rerormation  agamst  the  papisu ,  while  the 
arguments  of  the  establiahed  church  against  the  dissenters 
were  the  same  which  were  urged  by  the  papists  against 
the  protestant  reformatkmlf     When  the  ktibyterians 

•  Dr  M*Crie«s  Life  of  John  Knox,  11,  VStSU 

f  I  quote  ft'om  an  unpublishrd  letter,  written  so  jSte  ss  te 
1749,  addressed  to  the  suthor  of  *  The  Free  and  Csndkl  Die. 
quisition,*  by  the  Reverend  Thoross  Allen,  Rector  of  Kettering, 
riorthampionshire.  However  extravagsnt  his  doctrine  sp- 
pears  to  us,  I  suspect  that  It  exhibits  the  concealed  sentiments 
of  STen  some  procestant  churchmen  !  This  rector  of  Ketter- 
ing attributes  the  KTowih  of  srhisms  to  the  negligence  of  the 
clersy,  and  seems  to  have  persecuted  both  the  archbishops, 
*  to  his  detriment,*  as  he  tells  us,  wkh  singular  plans  of  re 
Ibrro  borrowed  flt>m  inonsstic  InMhutlons.  He  wished  to  re 
Vive  the  practice  incalcated  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  of  hsTing  prayera  ad  horam  nonsm  et  ad  Tesnersm— 
prayers  twice  s  day  in  ths  churches.  But  his  grand  project 
take  in  his  own  woris : 

*  I  let  the  srchblshop  know  that  I  hsd  composed  sn  Irenkon, 
wherein  I  prove  the  neceesiiy  of  an  ecclesiasticsl  power  over 
consciences  In  matters  of  rsllgion,  whkh  ou*riy  silences  tbehf 
argumenu  who  plead  so  hard  for  toleration.  1  took  my 
scheme  from  *  a  Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Polhy,*  whereto 
the  authority  of  the  dvll  magistrate  ovei  the  consciences  ot 
subjects  in  manners  of  external  relislon  Is  amerted  ;  the  mis 
chiefs  and  inconveniences  of  toleration  are  represented,  and 
sll  pretences  pleaded  In  behalf  of  liberty  of  conscience  srs 
full V  answered.  If  this  book  were  reprinted  and  consMered, 
the  Khig  wouM  know  hie  power  and  the  people  their  duty.* 

The  rector  of  Kettering  seeme  not  to  hsve  known  that  the 
author  of  this  <  Discourse  on  Ecclesiasticsl  Polity,'  was  tha 
nocorioos  Parker,  Immonaltked  by  the  ssiirs  of  Marvell 
This  political  aposUite,  from  a  republican  and  presbTterisn, 
became  a  ftirious  sdvocais  for  artiltrsry  govennnent  in  church 
and  suts  !  He  easily  won  the  favour  of  James  the  Second, 
who  made  him  Biehop  of  Oxford  !  His  principlee  were  so 
V  wient,  that  Fsther  Petrs,  the  conftssor  of  lamss  the  f        ' 


e  conftssor  of  lamss  the  Second 
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were  our  mattora,  and  preached  up  the  doctrine  of  paa- 
■ive  obedience  in  vpiritual  raattera  to  the  civil  power,  it 
was  unqueetionab)^  pAninff  a  •eir-eondemnation  on  their 
own  recent  oppueition  and  detraction  of  the  former  episco- 
pacy. WheneTer  men  act  from  a  secret  motive  entirely 
contrary  to  their  ostensible  one,  such  monstrous  results 
will  happen ;  and  as  eztromes  will  join,  howetrer  opposite 
they  «pp<rar  in  their  beginnings,  John  Knox  and  Father 
Petre,  in  officOf  would  have  equally  served  James  the  Se- 
lond,  as  confessor  and  prime  minister ! 

A  fact  relating  to  the  famous  Justus  Lipsius  proves  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  dear  notion  of  Toleration^  This 
learned  man,  aHer  bavins  been  ruined  bv  the  religious 
wan  of  the  Netheriands,  found  an  honouraole  retreat  in  a 
professor's  chair  at  Levden,  and  without  difficulty  abjured 
papacy.  He  published  lome  political  works ;  and  adopted 
as  his  great  principle,  that  only  aunligion  should  be  al- 
lowed to  a  people,  and  that  no  clemency  should  be  granted 
to  non-contormiMs,  who,  he  declares,  should  be  pursued 
by  sword  and  fire;  in  this  manner  a  single  member  would 
be  cut  off  to  preserve  the  body  sound.  Ure,  seen  are  his 
words.  Strange  notions  these  in  a  pmtestant  republic ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  Holland  it  was  approving  of  all  the  norrors 
of  their  oppressors,  the  Duke  D*Alva  and  Philip  II,  from 
which  they  had  hardly  recovered.  It  was  a  principle  by 
which  we  must  inevitably  infer,  savs  Bayle,  tnat  in  Hot- 
land  no  other  mode  of  religious  belief  but  one  sect  should 
be  permitted ;  and  that  those  Pagans  who  had  hanged  the 


missionaries  of  the  Gospel  had  done  what  they  ought. 

"      • llyei  -  ■     •        '  \ 

^eodore  Gomhert,*  the  nrm  advocate  of  political  and  re- 


Lipsius  found  himself  sadly  embarrassed  when  refill 


ought, 
itedby 


Igious  freedom,  and  at  length  Lipsius,  that  protestant  with 
a  catholic  heart,  was  forced  to  eat  his  woids,  like  Pistol 
his  onion,  declaring  that  the  two  objectionable  words,  aar», 
ssea,  were  borrow^  from  medicine,  meaning  not  literally 
Jtn  and  mootd,  but  a  strong  eflicscious  remedy,  one  of 
those  powerful  medicines  to  expel  poison.  Jean  die  Serres, 
a  warm  Huguenot,  carried  the  principle  of  Toleration  so 
far  in  his  *  Inventaire  ffenerale  de  THistoire  de  France,' 
as  to  blame  Charles  Martel  for  compelling  the  Frisans, 
whom  he  had  conquered,  to  adopt  Christianity !  *  A  par- 
donable zeal,'  he  observes,  *  in  a  warrior ;  but  in  fact  the 
ininds  of  men  cannot  be  gained  over  by  arms,  nor  that  re- 
ligion forced  upon  them,  which  must  be  introduced  into 
the  hearts  of  men  by  reason.*  It  is  curious  to  see  a 
protestant,  in  his  zeal  for  toleration,  blaming  a  king  for 
forcinf  idolators  to  become  Christians ;  and  to  have  found 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  opinions  in  the  dark  history 
nfthe  eifhth  century,  is  an  instance  how  historians  inmr- 
porate  their  passions  in  their  works,  and  view  ancient  facts 
with  modem  eyes. 

The  protestant  cannot  grant  toleratkm  to  the  catholic, 
unless  the  catholic  ceases  to  be  a  papist ;  and  the  Armi- 
nian  church,  which  opened  its  wide  bosom  to  receive  every 
denomination  of  Christians,  nevertheless  were  forced  to 
exclude  the  papists,  for  their  passive  obedience  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  catholic  has  cu- 
riously told  us,  ooi  this  word  TWtration,  that,  Cemotde- 
titiUfort  en  uaagt  a  meiwn^U  nomhre  dn  tderan*  aug^ 
Ynenle.f  It  was  a  word  which  seemed  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, though  the  book  is  modem !  'The  protestants  have 
disputed  much  how  far  they  might  tolerate,  or  whether 
they  should  tolerate  at  all;  <a  difficulty,'  triumphantly 
exclaims  the  catholic, '  which  they  are  not  likely  ever  to 
settle,  while  they  maintain  their  principles  of  pretended 
reformation:  the  consciences  which  naturally  follow, 
•xeite  horror  to  the  Christian.  It  is  the  weak  who  raise 
such  outcries  for  toleratioB ;  the  stn»g  find  authority  le- 
gitimate.' 

A  religion  which  admits  not  of  tiBkniian,  cannot  be 
■afely  tolerated,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  their  obtaining  a 
political  ascendency. 

When  Priscillian  and  sis  of  his  ibllowert  were  con- 
demned to  torture  and  execution  for  asserting  that  the 

mads  sun  of  him !  This  Isder  of  the  rsctor  of  Kettering,  In 
adopting  the  system  of  such  a  catholic  bishop,  oonflrms  my 
Buspkrfon,  that  tolerackm  is  condemned  as  an  evil  among  some 
protestants! 

*  Corahsit  was  one  of  the  flithen  of  Dutoh  Ifceratur^  and 
even  of  their  arts.  He  was  the  compoeer  of  the  great  nstkmal 
air  of  WllUam  of  Orange ;  he  was  loo  a  fkmoiis  engraver,  the 
master  of  Golsins.  On  his  death*bed,  he  was  still  wiklnf 
ag^nst  the  psrsecuthm  of  herstles. 

f  .Dicitonnaiin  de  Trevonx,  ad  voesm  Tolsianee. 
fellTTI. 


three  persons  of  the  Trinity  were  to  be  coosidered  as  Chra* 
different  oceeptisns  of  the  same  being,  Saint  Ambrose  aaJ 
Saint  Martin  asserted  the  cause  ^  offended  huBUUUtjr^ 
and  refused  to  communicate  with  the  bishops  who  bad 
called  out  for  the  blood  of  the  Prisdllianists ;  but  Cardi* 
nal  Baronius,  the  annalist  of  the  church,  was  greatly  eH»» 
barrassed  to  explain  how  men  of  real  purity  could  ahatana 
from  opplaadifif  the  ardent  zeal  of  Ag  jmwrmlmm  :  hm 
preferred  to  give  up  the  saints  rather  than  to  allow  of  lol* 
eration— for  he  acknowledses  that  the  toleration  which 
these  saints  would  have  flowed  was  not  exempt  firoaa 
sin.* 

In  the  preceding  article,  'Political  Religionisra,*  w* 
have  shown  how  to  provide  against  the  possible  evil  of  iIm 
loteroCsd  becoming  the  fefemfert/  Toleration  has,  indeed, 
been  suspected  of  indifference  to  Religion  itself ;  but  with 
sound  minds,  it  is  only  an  indifference  to  .the  logomnrhira 
of  theology— things  *  not  of  God,  but  of  man,'  that  have 
perished,  and  that  are  perishing  around  us ! 

▲roLOor  roa  tbx  pakisiav  massacrs. 

An  originaf  document  now  lying  before  me,  the  auto- 
graph letter  of  Charies  the  Ninth,  will  prove,  that  that  un- 
paralleled massacre,  called  by  the  world  re&fwaf,  wan,  in 
the  French  cabinet,  considered  merely  as  poUtkal ;  ooo 
of  those  revolting  state  expedients  which  a  pretended  in- 
stant necessity  has  too  oftna  inflirr^  on  that  part  of  a  ni^ 
tion  which,  like  the  under-curren'.  subierraneously  works 
its  way,  and  runs  counter  to  the  great  stream,  till  ue  crit^ 
cal  moment  arrives  when  one,- or  the  other,  must  ceaae. 

The  massacre  began  on  8t  Bartholomew  day,  in  Ao- 
gust,  I£7t,  lasted  m  France  during  seven  days:  that 
awful  event  interrapted  the-  corresp<Nidenoe  of  our  court 
with  that  of  France.  A  long  silence  ensued ;  the  one  did 
not  dare  to  tell  the  tale  whidi  the  other  oouM  not  listen 
to.  But  sovereigns  -know  how  to  convert  a  mere^donee- 
tic  event  into  a  political  expedient.  Charles  the  Ninth, 
on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  sent  over  an  ambassador  e»» 
traordioary  to  request  Elizabeth  to  stand  as  sponsor:  hj 
this  the  French  monarch  obtained  a  double  purpose ;  it 
served  to  renew  his  intemipted  intercourse  with  the  silent 
Clueen,  and  alarmed  the  French  protestants  by  abaiins 
their  hopes,  which  long  rested  on  the  aid  of  the  English 
queen. 

The  following  letter,  dated  8th  February,  1S7S,  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  king  to  La  Motte  Fenehm,  his  residonc 
ambassador  at  London.  The  king  in  thu  lener  minuielj 
details  a  confidential  intercourse  with  his  mother,  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis,  who  perhaps,  may  have  dictated  this  let- 
ter to  the  secretary,  althougn  signed  by  the  king  with  his 
own  hand.f  Such  minute  particulars  could  only  have 
been  known  to  herself.  The  Eari  of  Wdehater  (Wor- 
cester) was  now  taking  his  departure,  having  come  to  Pa- 
ris on  the  baptism  of  Ihe  princess ;  and  accompanied  by 
Walsingham,  our  resident  ambassador,  after  taking  leave 
of  Charies,  had  the  following  interview  with  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  An  interview  with  the  young  monarch  was 
usually  concluded  by  a  separate  audience  with  his  mother, 
who  probably  was  still  the  directress  of  his  councils. 

The  French  court  now  renewed  their  favourite  proied 
of  marrying  the  Duke  D'Alengon  with  Elizabeth.  They 
had  long  wished  to  settle  this  turbulent  spirit,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Elizabeth  had  been  broken  off  in  conse- 


quence of  the  massacre  at  Paris.  They  were  i 
uneasy  lest  he  should  share  the  fate  of  hb  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  who  had  not  long  before  been  expedited  on  the 
same  fruitless  errand ;  and  Elizabeth  had  already  ol^eeted 
to  the  disparity  of  their  ages^  the  Duke  of  Alengon  being 
only  seventeen,  and  the  maiden  queen  six  and  thirty;  but 
Catharine  observed,  that  D'Alengon  was  only  one  year 

*8lsmond{,  HlsL  des  Franeals,  1, 41.  The  charaemr  of  the 
first  person  who  Introduced  civil  persecutkHi  into  the  Christian 
church  has  been  described  by  BulpiclDs  Bevems.  See  Dr 
Msclalne*s  note  In  his  translation  of  Moshelm*s  Keclsslssiical 
History,  Vol.  I.>4Sa. 

t  All  the  numerous  letters  which  I  have  ssen  of  Chstles  the 
Ninth,  now  In  the  possession  of  Mr  Murrey,  aie  earsfblly 
signed  by  himssif,  and  I  have  also  observed  posmcrlpts  writ- 


ten with  his  own  hand :  they  are  always 
secretary.    I  mention  this  circamsianos,  beeanss 


by  Ms 
thsDie. 


ttonnaire  Hisloiique,  it  Ik  saM  that  Charles,  whs  disd  yvmt* 
was  so  given  m>  to  the  amnsements  of  his  age,  that  be  wosM 
not  even  sign  his  despatches,  and  Introduced  the  cnslom  ef 


secreuries  subscribing  fbr  the  kine.  Thh  vohmihioas  con«» 
pondence  shows  the  fkMiy  of  this  icatemenL  HIslovx  Is  ids 
ofUn  composed  of  popular  uiss  of  tUs  stamps 
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than  his  brother,  a^inst  whom  this  objocttoa 
I  Dot  occurred  to  Elizabeth,  for  he  had  been  tent  back 
npon  another  pretext— ^ome  difficulty  which  the  queen  had 
eontrived  aboiit  lui  periorming  mass  in  hia  own  bouse. 

Afier  Catharine  do  Medicis  had  assured  the  Earl  of 
Worcester  of  her  great  affection  for  the  Q,ueen  of  En)(- 
landi  and  her  and  tne  lung's  strict  intention  to  preserve  it. 
•ad  that  they  were  therefore  desirous  of  this  proposed 
marriage  takuis  place,  she  took  this  opportnntty  of  in- 
^uxriiig  of  the  Eari  of  Worcester  the  cause  of  the  queen 
hiB  mistress's  marked  cMbicst  tawfrda  thtm.  The  narra* 
tiye  becomes  now  dramatic. 

'On  this  Walsbingham,  who  kept  alwm  dose  bj 
the  side  of  the  count,  here  took  on  himself  to  answer, 
acknowledgini^  that  the  said  count  had  indeed  been  charged 
to  speak  on  this  head ;  and  he  then  addressed  some  words 
ni  English  to  Worcester.  And  aAerwards  the  count  gave 
to  my  lady  and  mother  to  understand,  that  the  queen  his 
mistress  had  been  waiting  for  an  answer  on  two  articles ; 
the  one  concerning  religion,  and  the  other  for  an  intenriew. 
My  lady  and  mother  instantly  replied,  that  she  had  never 
heard  any  articles  mentioned,  on  which  she  would  not 
have  immediately  satisfied  the  Sieur  Walsingham,  who 
then  tofl^  up  the  word  ;  first  observing  that  tlie  count  was 
not  accustomed  to  business  of  this  nature,  but  that  he 


r  these 


himself  knew  for  cert.ain  that  the  cause  of  this  negotiat 
for  marriage  not  being  more  advanced,  was  really  th' 
two  unsettled  points :  that  his  mistress  still  wished  that 
the  point  of  religion  should  be  cleared  up ;  for  that  they 
concluded  in  England  that  this  business  was  designed  only 
Co  amuse  and  never  to  be  completed,  (as  happened  in  that 
of  my  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;)  and  the  other  point 
eoncemed  the  interview  between  mv  brother  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on;  because  some  letters,  which  may  have  been 
whiten  between  the  parties*  in  such  sort  of  matters,  oouU 
not  have  the  same  force  which  the  sight  and  presence  of 
borh  the  persons  would  undoubtedly  have.  But  he  added, 
mtother  tidnf,  which  had  al§o  grtaUff  reianM  thia  bunnmtf 
mas  what  hoi  happened  lately  m  thie  kingdom ;  and  during 
such  troubles,  proceeding  from  religion,  it  could  not  have 
been  well  timeo  to-  have  spoken  with  them  concerning  the 
said  marriage ;  and  that  himself  and  those  of  his  nation 
had  beep  in  great  fear  in  this  kingdom,  thinking  that  we 
intended  to  extirpate  all  those  of  the  said  religion.  On  this, 
my  lady  and  mother  answered  him  instantly, and  in  order; 
T'nat  she  was  certain  thst  the  queen  his  mistress  could 
never  like  nor  value  a  prince  who  had  not  his  religion  at 
heart ;  and  whoever  would  desire  to  have  this  otherwise, 
would  be  depriving  him  of  what  we  hold  dearest  in  this 
world ;  That  he  might  recollect  that  my  brother  had  al* 
ways  insisted  on  the  fi-eedom  of  religion,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  difflcult^  of  ite  public  exercise,  which  he  always 
insisted  on,  which  had  oroken  off  this  negotiation :  tne 
Didce  d*Alen9on  will  be  satisfied  when  this  point  is  agreed 
on,  and  will  Msten  over  to  the  queen,  persuaded  that  she 
wUl  not  occasion  him  the  pain  uid  the  shame  of  passing 
over  the  seas  without  happily  terminating  this  affair.  In 
regard  to  what  hoe  oeenrred  the$e  tatter  dajf,  that  he  must 
have  seen  how  it  happened  by  the  fault  of  the  chiefs  of 
those  who  remained  here ;  for  when  the  late  admiral  was 
treacherously  wounded  at  Notre  DamOf  he  knew  the  af- 
fliction it  threw  as  unto,  (fearfiil  that  it  might  have  occa- 
r-eat  troubles  in  this  kingdom,)  aim  the  diligence 
to  verify  judicially  whence  it  proceeded ;  and  the 
verification  was  nearly  finished,  when  they  were  so  fiMrgelful 
as  to  raise  a  conspiracy,  to  attempt  the  lives  of  myself, 
my  lady  and  mother,  and  my  brothers,  and  endanger  the 
WDole  state ;  which  was  the  cause,  that  to  avoid  this,  I 
was  compelled,  to  my  very  great  regret,  to  permit  what 
had  happened  in  this  city ;  but  as  he  had  witnessed,  I  gave 
orders  to  stop,  as  soon  as  possible,  this  fury  of  the  people, 
•ad  place  every  one  in  repose.  On  this,  the  Sieur  Wal- 
iingbam  replied  to  my  lady  and  mother,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  said  religion  had  been  interdicted  in  this  kingdom. 
To  which  ^e  also  answered,  that  this  had  not  been  dona 
kut  for  a  good  and  holy  purpose ;  namely,  that  the  fiiry  of 
tho  catholic  people  might  the  sooner  be  allayed,  who  else 
had  been  reminded  of  the  past  calamities,  ana  would  agaio 
have  been  let  loose  agamst  thoae  of  the  said  religion,  had 
•  These  love-letters  of  Alen«on  to  oar  Elisabeth  sn  noltosd 
by  Camden,  who  observes  that  the  qoeen  became  wearied  by 
rsesivlnf  so  many,  and  to  put  an  rnd  to  this  trouble,  she  eon- 
ssnted  thst  the  young  duke  shonld  come  over,  condltkmally, 
Ihai  he  shonld  not  be  offended  If  her  suitor  should  return  home 


led  great 
used  to 


they  continued  to  preach  fai  this  km^dom.  Also  should 
these  once  more  fix  on  any  chiefs,  which  I  will  prevent  •• 
soon  as  possible,  |pring  him  cleariy  and  pointedly  to  under- 
stand, that  what  is  done  hnre  is  much  the  same  as  what 
has  been  done,  and  is  now  practised  by  the  queen  his  mis> 
tress  in  her  kingdom.  For  she  permits  the  exercise  but  of 
one  religion,  although  there  are  many  of  her  people  who 
are  of  another;  and  having  also,  during  her  reign,  pun- 
uhed  those  of  her  subjects  whom  she  found  seditious  and 
rebellious.  \t  is  true  this  has  been  done  by  the  laws,  but 
I  indeed  could  not  act  in  the  same  manner ;  for  finding 
myself  in  such  imminent  peril,  and  the  conspiracy  raised 
against  me  and  mine,  and  my  kingdom,  ready  to  be  ei- 
cuted ;  I  had  no  time  to  arraign  and  try  in  open  justice  as 
much  as  I  wished,  but  was  constrained,  to  my  very  great 
regret,  to  strike  the  blow  (lascher  la  main)  m  what  has 
been  done  in  this  city.' 

This  letter  of  Charies  the  Ninth,  however,  does  not 
here  conclude.  *  My  lady  and  mother*  plainly  aoquainta 
the  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  that 

*  her  son  had  never  interfered  between  their  mistress  and 
her  subjects,  and  in  return  expects  the  same  favour ;  al* 
though,  by  accounte  they  had  received  from  England, 
many  shifM  were  arming  to  assist  their  rebels  at  Rochelle.' 

*  My  lady  and  mother*  advances  another  step,  and  declares 
that  Elizabeth  by  treaty  is  bound  to  assist  her  son  against 
his  rebellious  subjects;  and  they  expect,  at  least,  that 
Elisabeth  will  not  only  stop  these  armaments  in  all  her 
ports,  but  exemplarily  ptmish  the  offenders.  I  resume 
the  letter. 

'And  on  hearing  tkb,  the  said  Walsingham  changed 
colour,  and  appeared  somewhat  astonished,  as  my  lady 
and  mother  well  perceived  by  his  face ;  and  on  this,  Ko 
re<piested  the  Count  of  Worcester  to  mention  the  order 
which  he  knew  the  queen  his  mistress  had  issued  to  pre- 
vent these  people  from  assisting  those  of  La  Rochelle ;  but 
that  in  England,  so  numerous  were  the  seamen  and  others 
who  gained  thf*ir  livelihood  by  maritime  affairs,  and  who 
would  starve  without  the  entire  freedom  of  the  seas,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  interdict  them.' 

Charles  the  Ninth  encloses  the  copy  of  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  London,  in  part  agreeing  with  an  account 
the  ambassador  had  sent  to  the  king,  or  an  English  expe- 
dition nearly  ready  to  sail  for  La  Rochelle,  to  assist  nil 
rebellious  subjects.  He  is  still  further  alarmed,  that  Eli- 
zabeth foments  the  wartegtuxy  and  assists  anderhand  the 
discontented.  He  urges  the  ambassador  to  hasten  to  the 
queen,  to  impart  these  complaints  in  the  most  friendly 
way,  as  he  knows  the  ambassador  can  well  do,  and  as,  no 
doubt,  Walsingham  will  have  already  prepared  her  to  re- 
ceive. Charies  entreats  Elizabeth  to  prove  her  sood  faith 
by  deeds  and  not  by  words ;  to  act  openly  on  a  point  which 
admits  of  no  dissimulation.  The  best  proof  of  her  friend- 
ship will  be  tl)e  marriage ;  and  the  ambassador,  after 
opening  this  business  to  her  chief  ministers,  who  the  king 
thinks  are  desirous  of  this  projected  marriage,  is  then  *  to 
acquaint  the  oueen  with  what  has  passed  between  her  am- 
bassadors and  myself.' 

Such  is  the  first  letter  on  English  affairs  which  Charles 
the  Ninth  despatched  to  his  ambassador,  after  an  awful 
silence  of  six  months,  during  which  time  La  Motte  Fene* 
Ion  was  not  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth.  The 
apology  for  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  comes  from 
the  king  himselfj  and  contains  several  remarkable  exprea- 
sions,  which  are  at  least  divested  of  that  style  of  bigotry 
and  exultation  we  might  have  expected :  on  the  contrary, 
this  sanguinary  and  inconsiderate  young  monarch,  as  ho  la 
represented,  writes  in  a  subdued  and  sorrowing  tone,  la- 
menting his  hard  necessity,  regretting  he  could,  not  have 
to  the  laws,  and  appealing  to  others  for  his  effort! 


to  check  the  fury  of  the  people,  which  he  hhnself  had  let 
loose.  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  bad  governed  hhn 
from  the  tender  age  of  eleven  years,  when  he  ascended  tha 
throne,  might  unquestionably  have  persuaded  him  that  a 
conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  explosion.  Charies  tha 
Nmtn  died  young,  and  his  character  is  tmfavovraMv 
ifiewed  by  the  historians,  In  the  vohnainooa  correspond* 
enoe  which  I  have  exammed,  eoald  wa  lodge  by  state  le^ 
ten  o(  the  character  of  him  who  snbscnbes  them,  we  must 
form  a  very  different  notion :  they  are  so  prolix  and  aa 
earaest,  that  one  mifht  conceive  they  were  dictated  by 
the  yaong  monarch  himself! 

racDfCTioir. 
In  a  enriooa  treatise  on  *  Divination  '  or  the  knowledga 
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of  fulore  events,  Cicero  has  preaerved  a  complete  account 
of  the  itate-«ontrirances  which  were  practised  by  the  Ro- 
overnment,  to  instil  among  the  people  those  hopes 
ars  by  which  they  regulated  public  opinion.  The 
pagan  creed,  now  becOTM  obsolete  and  ridiculous,  has 
occasioned  this  treatise  to  be  rarely  consulted ;  it  remains, 
however,  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  man! 

To  these  two  books  of  Cicero  ou  *  Divination'  perhaps 
a  third  mi^t  be  added,  on  political  and  moral  prediction. 
The  principles  which  may  even  raise  it  into^a  science  are 
self-evident ;  they  are  drawn  from  the  heart  of  man,  and 
they  depend  on*  the  nature  and  connexion  of  human 
events !  We  presume  we  shall  demonstrate  the  positive 
ezbtence  of  such  a  faculty ;  a  faculty  which  Lora  Bacon 
describes  of  *  making  things  future  and  remote  as  pro* 
sent.*  The  aruspez,  the  augur^  and  the  astrologer,  have 
vanished  with  their  own  superstitions ;  but  the  moral  and 
the  political  predictor,  proceeding  on  principles  authorized 
by  nature  and  experience,  has  become  more  skilful  in  his 
observations  on  the  phenomena  of  human  history;  and  it 
has  often  happened  that  a  tolaraUe  philosopher  has  not 
■lade  an  indinerent  prophet. 

No  great  political  or  moral  revoiution  has  occurred  which 
nas  not  been  aocompanied  by  its  prognottiei  and  men  of 
a  philosophic  cast  or  mind,  in  their  retirement,  freed  from 
the  delusions  of  parties  and  of  sects,  at  once  intelligent  in 
the  qmojuid  mgwU  Aommes,  while  they  are  withdrawn  from 
their  conflicting  interests,  have  rarely  been  confounded  by 
the  astonishment  which  overwhelms  those  who,  absorbed 
in  active  life,  are  the  mere  creatures  of  sensation,  agitated 
hj  the  shadows  of  truth,  the  unsubstantial  appearances  of 
things!  Intellectual  nations  are  advancing  in  an  eternal 
circfe  of  events  and  passions  which  succeed  each  other, 
and  the  last  is  necessarily  connected  with  its  antecedent ; 
the  solitary  force  of  some  fortuitous  incident  only  can  in- 
terrupt this  concatenated  progress  of  human  aflfairs. 

That  every  great  event  has  been  accompanied  by  a  pre- 
sase  or  prognostic,  has  been  observed  by  Lord  Bacon. 
<  The  shepherds  of  the  people  should  understand  the  jrrog' 
noatie$  of  atate-iempeiU;  hollow  blasU  of  wind  seemingly 
at  a  distance,  and  secret  swellings  of  the  sea,  often  pre- 
cede a  storm.'  Such  were  the  prognostics  discerned  by 
the  politic  Bishop  Williams  in  Charles  the  First's  time, 
who  clearly  foresaw  and  predicted  the  final  success  of  the 
Puritanic  party  in  our  country  ;  attentive  to  his  own  se- 
curity, he  abandoned  the  government  and  sided  with  the 
rising  opposition,  at  a  moment  when  such  a  change  in 
public  aOairs  was  by  no  means  apparent.* 

In  this  spirit  of  foresight  our  contemplative  antiquary 
Dugdale  must  have  anticipated  the  scene  which  was  ap- 
proaching in  1641,  in  the  destruction  of  our  ancient  monu- 
ments in  cathedral  churches.  He  hurried  on  bis  itinerant 
labours  of  taking  draughts  and  transcribing  inscriptions, 
as  he  says,  *  to  preserve  them  for  future  and  better  times.' 
Posterity  owes  to  the  prescient  spirit  of  Dugdale  the  an- 
cient Monuments  of  fingUnd,  which  bear  the  marks  of 
the  haste,  as  well  as  the  leal,  which  have  perpetuated 
them. 

Continental  writers  formeriy  employed  a  fortunate  ex- 
pression, when  they  wished  to  have  an  Hutaria  RtformO' 
tunit  ante  Rrfonnationtm:  this  history  of  the  Reformation 
would  have  commenced  at  least  a  century  beforo  the  Re- 
fcmiation  itself!  A  letter  from  Cardinaf  Julian  to  Pope 
Eugentus  IV,  written  a  century  before  Luther  appeared, 
clearly  predicU  the  Reformauon  and  its  consequences. 
He  observed  that  the  minds  of  men  were  ripe  for  som^ 
thing  tragical ;  he  felt  the  aze  striking  at  the  root,  and  the 
treebeginning  to  bend,  and  that  his  party,  instead  of  prop- 
ping it,  were  hastening  iu  falKf  In  Eni^land,  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  was  not  less  prescient  in  his  views;  for  when 
his  son  Roper  was  observmg  to  him,  that  the  Catholic  r^ 
ligion,  under  '  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  state,  the  answer  of  More  was  an  evidence 
of  political  foresight, ^< Truth  it  is,  son  Roper!  and 
Tot  I  pray  God  that  we  may  not  live  to  see  the  day  that 
we  would  gladly  bo  at  league  and  composition  with  hero- 
lacs,  to  let  them  have  their  churches  quietly  to  themselves, 
00  that  they  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have  ours  quietly 
lo  ourselves.'    VThother  our  great  chancellor  predicted 

*  See  Rnshwoith,  vol.  1.  p.  490.  Rkr  language  was  deci- 
sive. 

4  This  letter  Is  In  the  works  of  Aneas  Sylvhis ;  a  coptoas 
Mtract  Is  <f  ven  by  Boesnet.  in  his  *  Variations.*  See  also  Mos- 
helm,  Ceik.  XIH,  part  H.  chap,  note  «,  m. 


from  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  king's  character,  or 
from  Bomeprivate  circumstances  which  may  not  have  been 
recorded  for  our  information,  of  which  I  have  an  obscure 
suspicion,  remains  to  be  ascertained.  The  minds  of  men 
of  great  political  sagacity  were  unouostionafaly  at  that  mo- 
ment full  of  obscure  indications  of  tno  approaching  change  t 
Erasmus,  when  at  Canterbury  before  the  tomb  of  Becket, 
observing  it  loaded  with  a  vast  profusion  of  jewels,  wbhed 
that  those  had  been  distributeo  among  the  poor,  and  that 
the  shrine  had  been  only  adorned  with  boughs  and  flowers; 
*  For,'  said  h^,  *  those  who  have  heaped  up  all  this  mass  of 
treasure  will  one  day  be  plundered,  and  fall  a  prey  to 
those  who  are  in  .power;'— a  prediction  literally  thlfilled 
about  twenty  years  after  it  was  made.  The  unknown 
author  of  the  Visions  of  Piers  noughman,  who  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  surprised  the  world  by  t 
famous  predictioo  of  the  fall  of  the  rehgiow  homaea  from  the 
hand  of  a  king.  The  event  was  realized  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  by  our  Hennr  the  Eighth.  The  protest- 
ant  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  declare,  that  in  this  in- 
stance he  was  diving  numine  aJUttue,  But  moral  and  poli- 
tical prediction  is  not  inspiration ;  the  one  may  be  wroogSt 
out  by  man ;  the  other  descends  from  God.  The  same 
principle  which  led  Erasmus  to  predict  that  those  who  were 
Mn  power*  would  destroy  the  ridi  shrines,  because  no 
other  class  of  men  in  society  could  mate  with  so  mighty  a 
body  as  the  monks,  conducted  the  author  of  Piers  PhMigb- 
man  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  since  power  only  could 
accomplish  that  great  purpose,  he  fixed  on  the  highest  as 
the  most  likely ;  and  thus  the  wise  prediction  was,  so  k»g 
after,  literally  accomplished ! 

Sir  Waller  Rawleigh  foresaw  the  future  consequences 
of  the  separatists  and  the  sectaries  in  the  national  church, 
and  the  very  scene  his  imajjination  raised  in  1590  has  been 
exhibited,  to  the  letter  of  his  description,  two  centuries  af- 
ter tho  prediction !  His  memorable  words  are,  *  Time  will 
even  bnng  it  to  pass,  if  it  were  not  resisted,  that  God  would 
be  turned  out  ofchurehee  into  borne,  and  from  thence  again 
into  the^eUt  and  meuntaine,  and  under  Asd!g-es— all  order 
of  discipline  and  church-government  left  to  newneeaofoit^ 
m'on  and  men's  fancies,  snd  as  tnany  kinde  of  reSgvm 
spring  up  as  there  are  parish-churches  within  England.* 
We  are  struck  by  the  profound  genius  of  Tacitus,  who 
clearly  foresaw  the  calamities  which  so  long  ravaged  Eu- 
rope on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  a  work  written 
five  hundred  years  before  the  event!  In  that  saUime  an- 
ticipation of  the  fiiture,  he  observed,  <  When  the  Romans 
shall  be  hunted  out  from  those  countries  which  they  hare 
conouered,  what  will  then  happen  ?  The  revohed  people, 
freed  from  their  master-oppressor,  will  not  be  able  to  sub- 
sist without  destroying  their  neighbours,  and  the  most  cruel 
wars  will  exist  among  all  these  nations.' 

We  are  toM  that  Solon  at  Athens,  contemplating  on  the 
port  and  citadel  of  Munvchia,  suddenly  exclaimed,  <  How 
blind  is  man  ro  futurity!  Could  the  Athenians  foresee 
what  mischief  this  will  do  their  city,  they  would  even  eat 
it  with  their  own  teeth,  to  get  nd  of  it  !*— a  predictwa 
verified  more  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards !  Tkales 
desired  to  be  buried  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  Milena,  ob- 
serving that  that  very  spot  would  m  time  be  the  formi. 
Charlemagne,  in  his  old  age,  observing  fiom  the  wnwow 
of  a  castle  a  Norman  descent  on  his  coast,  tears  started  m 
the  eyes  of  the  aged  monarch.  He  predicted,  that  smee 
they  dared  to  threaten  his  dominions  while  he  was  yet  k^ 
ing  what  would  ihey  do  when  he  shouM  be  no  more!  A 
melancholy  prediction,  says  De  Foix,  of  their  subsrqoeSt 
incursions,  and  of  the  protracted  calamities  of  the  Fresn 
nation  during  a  whole  century !  .     l  Wk 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  minds,  whieb  take  m 
extensive  views  of  human  nature,  which  serves  ♦»>*■*,■• 
a  kmd  of  divmation,  and  the  consdoosness  of  this  facu^ 
has  been  asserted  by  some.  Cicero  appeals  to  Atncos  bow 


he  had  always  judrnd  of  tho  affairs  of  the  Repobhe  u  a 
good  diviner ;  and  that  iU  overthrow  had  happen«di ''^ 
bad  foreseen,  fourteen  years  before.^  Cicero  bad  mk 
only  predicted  what  hanpeBed  in  his  own  times,  bot  awo 
what  occurred  long  after,  according  lo  the  ^^^S  ^ 
Cornelius  Nepos.  The  philosopher  mdeed,  •ygfjg 
secret  revelation,  nor  visioMiry  secood-sigbt;  h«  k**'*?^ 
tells  us  that  this  art  had  been  aoqoired  merely  by  ""^^ 
and  the  administration  of  public  aifairs,  wbils  hs  is*" 
his  friend  of  several  remariiablo  instances  of  h«  soocfsnw 
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m  ttu  tuattautu  ^  vm  jvtwrt  fnrn  tfu  paH 
beat  ^c«Mr»/ffo/«tv«froin  the  tMsl.>t  SI 
idtjof  inoraland  political  prediction  be  ei 
MM  a  Mienee,  we  can  eren  iarnish  it  with  a  i 


*l  do  not  diriae  human  evems  bv  the  arta 
practised  by  the  an^urt ;  but  I  use  oihor  signs.^  Ciceru 
then  ezproases  hinwelf  with  the  guarded  ohecurity  ofa  phi* 
loeophcr  who  could  not  openly  ridicule  the  preraaliaf  tu* 
porstitions ;  but  we  perfectly  oooBprebend  the  nature  of 
liif  *  sifns,'  when,  in  the  great  pending  erent  of  the  rival 
9  of  Poapey  and  of  Cssar,  he  shows  the  means 
I  for  has  purpoee.  *  On  one  side  I  coneidor  the  hu- 
ius  of  Cnsar,  and  on  the  other  the  condition 

1  the  manner  of  eiril  wars.'*  In  a  word,  the  poUticat 
dmner  foretold  events  by  their  dependence  on  general 
causes,  while  the  moral  diviner,  by  nis  espetience  of  the 
personal  character,  anticipated  the  actions  of  the  indinduaU 
Others,  too,  hare  asserted  the  poaseesioo  of  this  faculty. 
Dn  Yair,  a  famous  chancellor  of  France,  unagiaed  the 
fiKulty  was  intuitive  wiih  him :  bj  his  own  esperience  he 
had  observed  the  results  of  this  curious  and  obscure 
fronlty,  and  at  a  lime  when  the  history  of  the  human 
nind'was  so  imperfectly  comprehended,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  appareai  egotism  of  this  grave  and  di(^ 
■ified  character.  '  Bom,'  says  he,  *  with  eonttitutional 
infirmity,  a  mind  and  body  but  ill  adapted  to  be  laborious, 
with  a  asoat  treacherous  memory,  enjoying  no  gift  of  nature, 
yet  able  at  aff  times  to  exeroiee  a  sagacity  so  great,  that  I 
do  not  know,  sinae  I  have  reached  manhood,  that  any  thing 
of  isiportance  has  happened  to  the  sute,  to  the  public,  or 
to  Bsyself  in  particubr,  which  I  had  not  foreseen.*!  This 
theulty  seems  to  be  deacribed  by  a  remarkable  eipres- 
akm  employed  by  Tbuevdides,  in  his  character  of  The- 
miatodes,  of  which  the  iolk>wiag  is  given  as  a  close  trans* 
iation.  <  By  a  species  of  sagacity  peculiarly  his  own,  for 
which  he  was  in  no  degree  inoebicd  either  to  miAj  educ»> 
tioa  or  after  study,  he  was  superemaiently  happy  in  form- 
hig  a  promptjudgment  in  matten  that  adautted  but  little  time 
for  deliberation ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  far  surpassed  all 
m  ban  dedmeHmu  ^  thB  fiOim  from  tfu  pad;  or  was  the 
'  •      '  *"    Should  this  foe- 

ever  coondered 
a  denomination ; 
for  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  prefixed  to 
his  works,  in  claiming  the  honour  ofit  for  that  philosopher, 
calls  it'*  the  Stochastic,'  a  term  derived  from  the  Gre^k 
and  from  archerjr,  meaning,  *  to  ihoot  at  a  mark.'  This 
eminent  genius,  it  seems,  often '  hit  the  white.'  Our  bio- 
grapher declares,  diat  *  though  he  were  no  prophet,  yet  in 
that  foculty  which  comes  nearest  to  it  he  excelled,  i.  e. 
the  AocAoitfc,  wherein  he  was  seldom  mistaken  as  to  >W- 
tar«  coente,  as  well  public  as  private. 

We  are  nut,  kideed,  inculcating  the  fimeiful  dementi  of 
an  occult  art :  we  know  whence  its  prindples  may  be 
drawn,  and  we  may  observe  how  it  was  practised  by  the 
wisest  among  the  ancients.  Aristotle,  who  collected  aU 
the  curious  knowledge  of  his  times,  has  preserved  some 
remaHmMe  opiniona  on  the  art  of  dtsMMCfon.  In  detailing 
the  variow  subterfuges  practised  by  the  in-etended  divmers 
of  his  day,  he  reveals  the  teerdprmeipU  by  which  one  of 
them  regulated  his  predictions.  He  frankly  dedared  that 
the  future  bemg  always  very  obecure,  while  the  past  was 
easy  to  know,  Kt  ^edieCioM  Aod  R«iMr  flWybims  m  SMw.' 
for  he  decMed  from  the  past  as  it  appeared  b  human  a^ 
fairs,  which,  however,  lie  concealed  from  the  multitude.) 
Such  is  the  true  principle  by  which  a  philosophieal  historian 
amy  become  a  skilful  diviner. 

Human  alTaira  make  themselvea ;  they  gi«w  out  of  one 
another,  with  slight  variations;  and  thus  it  is  that  they 
OMally  happen  as  they  have  happened.  The  necessaiy 
depeadmee  of  effects  on  causes,  and  the  snnilarity  of  hu- 
oaan  mtarests  and  human  passions,  are  confirmed  by  eom- 
parative  parallels  with  the  past.  The  ph9oeophie  sage 
of  hdv  writ  truly  deduced  the  important  principle,  that 
•thedimg  that  hath  been  is  that  which  diall  be.'  The 
▼ital  (acts  of  history,  deadened  by  the  touch  of  chronolo- 
gical antiquarianism,  are  restored  to  anhnation  when  we 
comprehend  the  principles  which  necessarily  terminate  m 
certain  resulu,  and  discover  the  characters  among  man- 
kind who  are  the  neual  actors  in  these  sosMf.    Thahsart 

•  ^•dAlt    Lib.6,Sp.4. 

tThto  remarkshle  coofosskm  I  find  In  llsnage>s  Obssrvap 
tloos  sur  la  Langus  rramoise.  Part  O.  p^  110. 

I  Oufta  yep  fvMssi,  ««i  eers  w^^utBrnv  tt  tan^f  •9^9% 
•ar*  saifMfiMr,  rmr  rt  rep«xP«/*«  '<  tXcx'^'^  ^X«r  «pary 
trrer yn^Mr, mi  rmfiKXmn  w tstirX«ivrw  TevycyivM^ 
pso  lycerKCMU^rw.  TBUCTDIDBi,  Ia  1. 

1|  lliiC  BhM.  Ift.  Tll»  a.  & 


of  BMU  beau  on  the  same  eternal  springs ;  and  whether  Im 
advances  or  reirogradee,  he  cannot  escape  out  of  tha 
march  of  human  thought.  Henoe,  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary revdttiions,  we  discover  that  the  time  and  the  place 
only  have  changed  ;  for  even  when  events  are  not  itrictl^ 
parallel,  we  detect  the  sanm  conducting  principles.  8ci- 
pio  Ammirato,  one  of  the  great  Italian  nistonaas,  m  hia 
carious  disoourses  on  Tamtuc,  intermingles  ancient  ax« 
amples  with  the  modem ;  that,  ho  says,  all  may  aee  haw 
the  truth  of  things  is  not  alterad  by  the  changes  and  di- 
varaitiea  of  time.  Machiavd  drew  hia  illustratioai  of 
amdera  hietory  from  the  aaciant. 

When  the  French  revdution  recalled  our  attention  to  a 
similar  eventful  period  in  our  own  history,  the  neglected 
vdumcs  which  preserved  the  publio  aad  private  hislofy 
of  our  Charlea  the  Piivi  aad  Gromwdl  were  coUeeted 
with  eager  curiosity.  Ofisa  the  scene  exiating  before  us j 
even  the  very  personages  themsdves,  opened  on  ua  in 
these  forgotten  pages.  But  as  the  annaJs  of  human  nature 
did  aot  commeaee  with  thoee  of  Charlea  the  Fint,  we 
took  a  still  aMire  retra^grade  step,  and  it  was  discovered  ia 
this  wider  raage,  that  m  the  vanous  govemmeataof  Oreeca 
and  Room,  the  events  of  thoee  tunes  had  been  oaly  repio- 

duoed.    Among  them  thesair ^---  »     »^    •  * 

m  the  same  results,  aad  die  i 


ia  the  saaM  draaw.  Thia  strikiagly  appeared  ia  a  httla 
curious  vohaae,  entitled,  *  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  do  la  Revo- 
lution Frangoiae,  par  una  Societd  d'Auteurs  Latins,'  pnb» 
lished  at  Paris  ia  1801.  The  *  Sode^  of  Latia  Authors,' 
who  so  inhnitably  have  writtea  the  history  of  the  French 
revdution,  conaists  of  the  Romaa  histortaas  theawdvea! 
By  extracts  iimeaiously  applied,  the  eveats  of  that  me* 
laaohdy  periodare  so  appodieiy  described,  indeed  so  mi- 
autdy  narrated,  that  they  will  not  fail  to  surpriso  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  detect  the  perpetual  paiaUda 
which  we  oMot  with  ia  philosophical  history. 

Many  of  these  crisises  in  history  ars  doee  resennblaacea 
of  each  other.  Coiapare  the  history  of  *  The  League ' 
in  France  with  that  ot  our  own  dvil  wars.  We  are  atruck 
by  the  siaiilar  oecurreacea  performed  by  the  saoM  pohti* 
cat  characters  who  played  their  part  on  both  thoee  great 
theatres  of  human  action.  A  satirical  royalist  ef  those 
tisMS  has  commemorated  the  inotivea,  the  incidents,  and 
the  personagee  in  the  *  Satire  Menipp^  de  la  Vertu  da 
Cathdicon  d'fispagne ;'  and  this  famous  'Satire  M eaipp^. 
is  a  perfect  Hudibras  in  proas !  The  writer  discovers  all 
the  bitter  ridicde  of  Butler  in  his  ludicrous  and  severe  ex« 
hibition  of  the  *Euts  de  Paris,'  while  the  artist  who  de- 
signed the  satirical  prints  beoomea  no  eoatemptible  Ho* 
garth.  So  aiudi  are  these  public  eveats  alike  ia  their 
geaeral  spirit  and  tenainatioa,  that  they  have  afibrded  tha 
sul»iect  of  a  priated  but  uapuUiahed  vdume,  entitled 
<  Eeoai  sur  les  Kevdutioas*'*  The  wbde  work  wae  aio* 
dolled  OB  this  principle.  '  It  wouU  be  posnble,'  says  tha 
eloquent  writer,  <  to  frame  a  table  or  chart  in  which  all  tha 
civen  imaginable  events  of  the  history  of  a  people  would 
he  reduced  to  a  mathematical  exactness*'    The  e( 


tion  is  fanciful,  but  its  foundation  liea  deep  ia  truth. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  secret  principle  di« 
vulged  by  Aristotle,  and  deecnbed  by  Thuc^dides,  appeara 
in  the  recent  confoasioa  of  a  aiaa  of  genius  aaioag  our- 
selves. When  Mr  Cderidge  waa  a  political  writer  m  tha 
Morning  Post  and  the  Courier,  at  a  period  of  darkness 
and  utter  oonfiisioa,  that  writer  was  thea  ooadneled  by  a 
tract  of  light  aot  revealed  lo  ordinary  journalists,  oa  tha 
Napdeoaw  empire.  '  Of  that  despotism  in  masqnetadeP 
he  deckled  by  <  the  state  of  Rome  imder  the  firafCmsars^ 
and  of  the  Spanish  American  Revolution,  by  taking  tha 
war  of  the  imited  provinoea  with  Philip  II,  as  the  groond 
work  of  the  comparison.  <0n  every  great  occurrence,* 
he  saye, '  I  endeavoured  to  diecdVer,  in  past  histaiy,  tha 
event  that  UMst  nearly  reaemhled  it.    I  procured  the  c 


and   paoRphleteers. 


temporary 

Then  foiriy  subtracting  the  points  c 

of  MhauM,  aa  the  bdanee  favoured  the  fonner  or  the  hit* 

ter,IeonMctured  that  the  result  wouM  be  tha  saaM  or  difi* 

ferent.    In  the  essays  **  On  the  probable  find  Restoratkia 

of  the  Bourbons,"  I  fod  myselr  authorised  to  aflna,  bv 

the  cfleet  produced  oa  amoy  iatdligsat  msa,  that  vssrs  t W 

a  This  work  was  printed  In  Ajondon,  ss  a  first  volume,  Vol 
lemained  unpubltehed.  This  siogulariy  carious  prodnslloa 
was  suppressed,  but  reprimed  at  raris.  b  h^  suJsied  iha 
mom.  criMl  mutilations.  I  read,  wfeh  surprise  and  luKiuslhin. 
the  dngle  copy  which  I  was  sasured  was  ths  only  oas  aavaa 
from  the  havoc  of  the  sniirs  sdMon.  /  ,^  ^  ^  i  ^ 
48     Digitized  by  V^OOglC". 
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datei  wtnting,  it  nii|;ht  have  been  suspected  that  the  ei* 
wm  had  been  written  wiibin  the  last  twelve  months.** 

In  moral  predictions  on  iDdividuals,  many  have  disoo- 
Tered  the  future  character.  The  revoiufionary  character 
of  Cardinal  de  Rets,  even  in  his  youth,  was  detected  by 
the  sagacity  of  Maxarine.  He  then  wrote  the  history  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Fiesoo  with  such  vehement  admiration 
cf  his  hero,  that  the  Italian  politician,  after  its  perusal, 
pradicted  that  the  young  author  would  be  one  of  the  most 
tnrbulent  spirits  of  the  age !  The  father  of  Marshal  Biron, 
even  amid  the  glory  of  his  son,  discovered  the  cloud  which, 
invisible  to  others,  was  to  obscure  it.  The  father,  in- 
deed, well  knew  the  fiery  passions  of  his  son.  <  Biron,* 
said  the  domestic  seer,  *  I  advise  thee,  when  peace  takes 

riace,  to  go  and  plant  cabbages  in  thy  garden,  otherwise 
warn  thee,  thou  wilt  lose  thv  head  on  a  scaffbM  !*  Lo« 
rento  de  Medici  had  studied  the  temper  of  his  son  Piero; 
ibr  Quicdardini  informs  us,  that  he  had  oAeii  complained  to 
his  most  intimate  friends,  that  <  he  foresaw  the  imprudence 
and  arrogance  of  his  son  would  occasion  the  ruin  of  his 
lamiiy.*  There  is  a  remarkable  prediction  of  James  the 
First,  of  the  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  Laud's  violence,  in 
a  conversation  given  1^  Haeket,  which  the  king  heki  with 
Archbishop  Williams.  When  the  king  was  hard  pressed 
to  promote  Laud,  be  gave  bis  reasons  why  he  intended  to 
'  keep  Laud  bock  from  all  place  of  rule  and  authority,  be- 
cause I  find  he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see  when 
matters  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to 
bring  things  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  Tn  his  own 
l>rain,  which  endangers  the  steadftstnoss  of  that  which  is 
IB  a  good  pass.  I  speak  not  at  random;  he  hath  made 
Biauelf  known  to  me  to  be  such  an  one.*  James  then 
cives  the  drcumstanceo  to  which  he  alludes;  and  at 
length,  when,  still  pursued  by  the  archbishop,  then  the 
organ  of  Buckingham,  as  usual,  this  king's  good-nature 
too  easily  yieMed ;  he  dkJ  not,  however,  without  closing 
with  this  prediction :  *  Then  take  him  to  you— but,  on  my 
oool,  you  will  repent  it  !*  The  future  character  of  Crom- 
well was  apparent  to  two  of  our  great  politicians.  *  This 
ooarse  unpromising  man,'  said  Lord  Falkland,  pointing  to 
Cromwell,  *  will  be  the  first  person  in  the  kinmiom,  if  the 
Datk>n  comes  to  blows !'  And  Archbishop  Williams  told 
Charles  the  First  confidentially,  that  *  There  was  Cftol  in 
Cromwell  which  foreboded  something  dangerous,  and 
wished  his  majesty  wouki  either  win  him  over  to  him,  or 
get  him  taken  off.*  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley's  incom- 
parable character  of  Buonaparte  predicted  his  fall  when 

highest  in  his  glory ;  that  great  sutesman  then  poared 


/of 
>  fever- 

, „.e  most 

triiliQg  things,  that  he  must  plunge  into  dreadful  diflicul- 
IMS.  He  is  one  of  an  order  of  minds  that  by  nature  make 
Cmt  theowelves  great  reverses.' 

Lord  MansiMid  was  once  asked,  after  the  commenee- 
Aent  of  the  French  revolution,  when  it  would  end  1  His 
lordship  replied,  <  It  is  an  event  wUhemt  pnoudent,  and 
therefore  uitkotU  srofnotCie.'  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  it  had  both.  Our  own  history  had  furnished  a  prece- 
dent in  the  times  of  Charles  the  First.  And  the  pragnoo- 
tics  were  so  redundant,  that  a  volume  might  be  collected 
«  passages  from  various  writers  who  bad  predicted  it. 
However  ingenious  might  be  a  history  of  the  Reformation 
before  it  occurred,  the  evkienee  could  not  be  mora  au- 
thentw  and  positive  than  that  of  the  great  moral  and  po- 
litical revolution  whkA  we  have  witnessed  in  our  own  days. 

A  prediction,  which  Bishop  Butler  threw  ou|  in  a  sei^ 
toon  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1741,  does  honour  to 
his  political  sagadiy,  as  well  as  to  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
nan  nature ;  he  calculated  that  the  irreligious  spirit  would 
produce,  some  time  or  ether,  political  disorders,  similar  to 
those  which,  in  the  seventeenth  cenuiry,  had  arisen  fram 
rsligiotts  fanaticism.  <Is  there  n«  danger,'  he  observed, 
•  that  all  this  may  raise  ooosewhat  like  that  IntUimg  apirit, 
■pon  atheistical  principles^  which  in  the  last  age  prevailed 
•  speak  of  ' 
,  tmilfinit 
lite'rally  has  b(«'n  accomplish- 


forth  the  sublime  language  of  philosophical  prophecy. 
I  His  eagerness  of  power  is  so  inordinate ;  his  jealousy  of 
independence  so  fierce ;  his  keenness  of  appetite  so  f 
ish  in  all  that  touches  his  ambition,  even  in  the 


—r  •••  —«•'••— *<J  principloby  ^m* 

•pan  enthusiastic  oneef  Not  to  speak  of  the  possibility 
that  di^€mi  mrtt  ^ffmak  may  tmito  in  it  upon  these  eom^ 
irwyiMrmeqrfBS.'  All  this  literalW  has  b(«n  accomplish, 
•d !  Leibniis,  indeed,  foresaw  the  results  of  those  selfish, 
MM  at  length  demoralizing,  opinions,  which  began  to  pre- 
▼mil  through  Europe  in  his  day.  These  disorganizing 
•  ■hmpbia  Lkeraria,  or  Bkigraphical  sketchiM  of  my  Lhe- 
^  A  and  Opiniooc    By  8  f.  CoJerWge,  Esq.    iW- 


priociples,  conducted  by  a  political  oecf,  who  tried  *  to  hi 
worse  than  they  could  be,'  as  old  Montaigne  expresMs  ii; 
a  sort  of  men  who  have  been  audaciously  congratulats* 
as  *  having  a  teste  fur  evil ;'  exhibited  lo  the  ostonishsd 
world  the  dismal  catastrophe  the  philosopher  had  predieu 
ed.  I  shall  give  this  remarkable  passage.  *  I  find  that 
certain  opinions  approaching  those  of  Epicnrus  and  8ai- 
nosa,  are,  little  by  little,  insmnating  themselves  into  ms 
minds  of  the  great  rulers  of  public  affaire,  who  serre  as 
the  guhles  of  others,  and  on  whom  all  mattera  depend 

fashioaable  b( 


sides,  these  opinions  are  also  sliding  into  f 
and  thus  tkty  ore  preparing  aU  thinft  to  thai  general  rsl 
volution  whuk  menaces  Evrm  ;  destroying  ihooe  geaeimis 
sentiments  of  the  ancieats,  Greek  and  lEtoman,  which  pre- 
ferred the  love  of  country  and  public  good,  and  the  caraf 
of  posterity,  to  fortune  and  even  to  life.  Our  pitMk  tmrit»^ 
as  the  English  call  them,  excessively  diminish,  and  are  ao 
more  in  fashion,  and  wiU  be  still  less  while  the  least  viciooi 
of  these  men  preserve  only  one  principle,  which  they  call 
honowr ;  a  principle  which  only  keeps  them  from  not  doing 
what  they  deem  a  low  actkm,  while  they  openly  laugh  si 
the  love  of  country— ridicule  those  who  an  zeakNit  for 
public  ends— and  when  a.weH-inteniioned  man  asks  what 
will  become  of  their  posterity  ?  they  reply,  "  Then,  if 
now !"  BtU  it  may  happm  totheae  penaiu  tkeautlves  to 
Aovt  to  endare  thote  eviU  tohiek  they  beiieve  an  rtaerted  for 
othen.  If  this  epidemical  and  intellectual  disorder  could 
be  corrected,  woat  hod  ^ocHm  «r«  abraady  nmbUt  ti)o>0 
evils  mi^t  still  he  pi^evented ;    but  if  u  proceeds  in  its 


growth,  Providence  taiU  correct  man  by  the  very  n 
wfueh  muat  epring /rom  it.  Whatever  may  nappen  in- 
deed, all  must  turn  out  as  usual.for  the  best  in  genersi  st  the 
end  of  the  account,  although  tide  cannot  hmen  witheot  A$ 
pmniehment  of  thoee  wha  contribvte  even  to  the  gtnerei  g»ed 
oy  their  eoU  oetime,*  The  moat  superficial  reader  will 
hardly  require  a  commentary  on  this  very  remarkable  pas- 
sage ;  he  must  instantly  perceive  how  Leibniii,  in  th« 
seventeenth  century,  foresaw  what  has  occurred  in  tfas 
eighteenth ;  and  the  prediction  has  been  verified  in  the 
history  of  the  actors  in  the  late  revolution,  while  the  re- 
sult, which  we  have  not  perhaps  yet  had,  aecording  to 
Leibnitz's  own  exhilarating  system  of  optimism,  is  as  edue* 
tion  of  good  from  evil. 

A  great  frenius,  who  was  oppressed  by  malignant  rinlf 
in  his  own  times,  has  been  noticed  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
as  having  left  behind  him  an  actual  prophecy  of  the  Frrncb 
revolution  ;  this  was  Guibert,  who,  in  his  corameniarv  on 
Fohtrd's  Polybius,  published  in  17t7,  declared,  tkst  <i 
conspiracy  is  actually  forming  in  Europe,  by  bwsoi  si 
once  so  subtile  and  efficacious,  that  I  am  sorry  not  to  hsrs 
come  into  the  world  thirty  yeans  later  to  wirncm  iu  result. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  wetr 
very  bad  spectacles.    The  prooGi  of  it  are  mathematicti, 
if  such  proofo  ever  were,  of  a  conspiracv.'    Goibert  on. 
questionablv  foresaw  the  anti-monarchical  spirit  gatheiio; 
up  its  mighty  wings,  and  rising  over  the  univerte,  but 
could  not  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  impulse  whwh  be  pre- 
dicted ;  prophesying  from  the  ideas  in  his  lomuMOi  suel- 
lect,  he  seems  to  have  been  far  more  curious  sbooi,  iban 
certain  of  the  consoquences.    Rousseau  even  circumftM- 
tially  predicted  the  convulsions  of  modern  E™?P*'   "* 
stood  on  the  crisis  of  the  French  revolutkn,  whicb  he  n- 
vidiv  foresfiw,for  he  seriously  advised  the  higher  cl««e««J 
society  to  have  their  chiWren  taught  some  useful  trsde;  a 
notion  highly  ridiculed  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  k-mne. 
but  at  its  hour  the  awful  truth  struck !    He,  '^^^^TI^T 
the  horrors  of  that  revolution ;  for  he  announced  iw 
Emile  designed  to  emigrate,  because,  firom  the  w^  ""^ 
of  the  people,  a  virtuous  revolution  bad  become  ""/""J 
ble.f    The  eloquence  of  Buriie  was  often  ortcolar ;  ms 

♦  Public  spirit,  and  publh:  spirits,  weresbo«ihe  y«r  "J 
household  words  whh  us.    Lelbnhr  was  etnick  by  *«"' "JT 
flcance,  but  it  might  now  puzzle  us  to  find  synonym*!  ^  ' 
•o  explain  the  very  terms  themvelTea  •  . .  ^  . .  •  u^ 

t  This  extraordinary  pasas  w  is  at  the  clnf  «  *«  *"^-^ 
offemlle,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader.  «J'^J^ 
however,  to  observe,  that  In  17W  Roaaaeau  pooretf  ww 
followln/r  awful  predlctlona,  whkh  were  co'^^iJi  rtnt 
surd.  •  Vous  voiis  flex  k  Pordre  acioel  de  l«  .•^*JL^ 
songer  que  cec  onfro  est  siijet  k  des  fefohawj*  •;•"-«, 
le  crand  devlent  peih.  ie  rkhederlent  V*^Z,^\tTm 
devtem  siijet^-nous  approchona  l»*ut  ^^^r^g^M  «•• 
revolutiona  Que  fcra  done  dana  la  baaaesw  ce  J»  •J'^j^  j, 
Touo  n*8urcz  olerA  que  pour  la  grandeur.  ..**  ,yjMApidl 
pauvrft*  ee  publk-alr.  qni  nc  nrnh  »l»-^1'»f  ^TlJ^JJioi  mt 
poinrvtt  de  louc.  ce  faatueux  imbadlls  qw  »•  ■*  *^ 
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a  fpecch  of  Pitt,  in  1800,  painted  the  ttate  of  Europe  M 
IK  waa  ooljf  r«mlized  fifteen  yemn  afterwards. 

But  many  remarkable  predictions  have  turned  out  to  bo 
fakw.  Whenever  the  facts  on  which  the  prediction  is  raised 
are  altered  in  their  situation,  what  was  relatively  true 
ceases  to  operate  as  a  general  principle.    For  instance,  to 
that  striking  anticipation  which  Rousseau  formed  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  added,  by  way  of  note,  as  remarka- 
ble a  prediction  on  MOVAacHy.    Je  ft'ms  sour  impotnbU 
9«ie  lea  gnmde$  monarehka  de  V Europe  aSetU  enoera  img 
Umaadwtr;  tovtes  on  briiU,  ti  tout  hat  ^briOemtntr 
aendteHn,  The  predouinant  antMnonarchical  spirit  among 
our  rising  generation  seems  to'  hasten  on  the  accompl'ish- 
ment  of  the  prophecy ;  but  if  an  imponluit  alteration  has 
occurred  m  the  nature  of  things,  we  may  question  the  re- 
sult.   If  by  looking  into  the  past,  Rousseau  found  facU 
which  suiSciently  proved  that  nations  in  the  height  of  their 
splendour  and  corruption  had  closed  their  career  by  failing 
an  easy  conquest  to  barbarous  invkders,  who  annihilated 
the  most  polished  people  at  a  single  bbw ;  we  now  find  that 
no  such  pTwer  any  longer  exists  in  the  great  family  of 
Europe  :  tl^  state  of  the  question  is  therefore  changed. 
It  i*  now  how  corrupt  nations  will  act  against  corrupt  na- 
tions equally  enltghtened  ?    But  if  the  citizen  of  Geno- 
va  drew  his  prediction  of  the  extinction  of  monarchy  m 
Europe  from  that  predilection  for  democracy  which  aa» 
•umes  that  a  republic  must  necessarily  produce  more  hap- 
piness to  tlie  people  than  a  monarchy,  then  we  say  that 
Che  latal  expenment  was  again  repeated  since  the  predic- 
tion, and  the  hd  proved  not  true !    The  very  excess  of 
d«uttocracy  inevitably  terminates  in  a  monarchical  sUte ; 
and  were  all  the  monarchies  in  Europe  repubbcs,  a  phil<H 
■opher  might  safely  predict  the  restoration  of  monarchy ! 
If  a  prediction  be  raised  on  facts  which  our  own  preju- 
dices mduce  us  to  infer  will  exist,  it  most  be  chimerical. 
We  have  an  universal  Chronicle  of  the  Monk  Carion, 
printed  in  169S,  in  which  he  announces  that  the  world  was 
about  ending,  as  well  as  bis  chronicle  of  it;   that  the 
Turkbb  empire  would  not  last  many  years  ;  that  after  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Fifth  the  empire  of  Germany  would 
be  lom  to  pieces  by  the  Germans  thentselves.    This  monk 
will  no  kxiger  pass  for  s  prophet ;  he  belongs  to  that  class 
of  historians  who  write  to  humour  their  own  prejudices, 
like  a  certain  lady-prophetess,  who,  in  1611,  predicted 
that  grass  was  to  grow  in  Cheapside  about  this  time! 
The  monk  Canon,  hke  others  of  greater  name,  had  mis- 
cafeulated  the  weeks  of  Daniel,  and  wished 'more  ill  to 
the  Mahometans  than  suit  the  Christian  cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope to  inflict  on  them  ;  and,  lastly,  the  monastic  hbt». 
rian  had  no  notion  that  it  would  please  Providence  to  pros- 
per the  heresy  of  Luther!    Sir  James  Macintosh  once 
observed,  <  I  am  sensible,  that  in  the  field  of  psttMwf  ore- 
duUon,  veteran  sagadty  has  often  been  deceived.'    Sir 
James  alluded  to  the  memorable  example  of  Harrington, 
who  published  a  demonstration  of  the  impoasibilily  of  re- 
establishing monarchy  in  England  six  nnonths  before  the 
restoration  of  ChaHes  the  Second.    But  the  author  of  the 
Oceana  was  a  political  fanatic,  who  ventured  to  predict 
an  event,  not  by  other  similar  events,  but  by  a  theoretical 
principle  which    he  had  formed,  that  *  the  balance  of 
power  depends  on  diat  of  property.*    Harrington,  in  hb 
contracted  view  of  human  nature,  had  dropped  out  of  his 
calculation  all  the  stirring  passions  of  ambition  and  party, 
and  the  vacillations  of  the  multitude.    A  similar  error  <xl^ 
creat  geniue  occurs  in  De  Foe.  'Child,*  says  Mr  George 
Chalmers,  *  foreseeing  from  experience  that  men's  cof»- 
duet  must  finally  be  decided  by  their  orvw^fes,  foretold 
ike  eohnwl  revek.    De  Fbe,  allowing  his  prejudices  to  ob- 
scure his  sagacity,  reprobated  that  suggestion,  because  he 
deemed  mlenMf  a  more  strenuous  prompter  than  enikud' 
asm.'    The  predictions  of  Harrington  and  De  Foe  are 
precisely  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  petty  calculator— 
a  political  ecooomist,  who  can  see  nothing  farther  than  im* 
mediate  results ;  but  the  true  philosophical  predictor  was 
ChiM,  who  had  read  the  pa$i.    It  is  probable  that  the 
American  emancipation  from  the  mother-country  of  Eng- 
Inad  was  foreseen,  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  it  occurred, 
thoii^  not  nerbaps  by  the  administration.    Lord  Orioid, 
wntmg  ID  1764  under  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Ncw- 
enstle,  Uamcs  <  The  instructions  to  the  governor  of  New 
Tork,  which  seemed  better  calculated  for  the  latitude  of 
Mexiiw,  and  for  a  Sfmnish  tribunal,  than  for  a  five  British 
■ettlement,  and  hi  suoh  opulence  and  such  haughtiness, 
that  sasptasMsAad  Umg^  been  cemeaved^  tkekr  wtediMmg 
Is  Onm  of  f^  dtpendence  sa  fhisr  melher  cmmtry*    If 


this  was  written  at  the  thne,  as  the  author  asserts,  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  passage,  observes  the  noble  editor  of  hil 
memoirs.  The  prognostics  or  presages  of  this  revolution,  it 
msy  now  be  difficult  to  recover ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Child 
before  the  time  when  Lord  Orford  wrote  thb  passage  pre* 
dieted  the  separation  on  true  and  phikMophical  principles. 

Even  when  the  event  does  not  always  justify  the  predi* 
tion,  the  predictor  mdy  not  have  been  the  less  correct  in 
his  principles  of  divination.  The  catastrophe  of  huaiaa 
hfe,  and  the  turn  of  great  events,  af\en  prove  aocidenuU 
Marshal  Biron,  whom  we  have  noticed,  might  have  aa* 
cended  the  throne  instead  of  the  scaffold ;  Cromwell  and 
De  Retx  might  have  become  only  the  favourite  general,  or 
the  minister  of  theu-  sovereigns.  Fortuitous  events  are 
not  comprehended  in  the  reach  of  human  prescience ;  such 
must  be  consigned  to  those  vulgar  superstitions  which  pre- 
sume to  discover  the  issue  of  human  events,  without  pre- 
tending to  any  human  knowledge.  There  is  nothina  si^ 
pernaiural  in  the  prescience  of  the  philosopher. 

Sometimes  predictions  have  been  condemned  as  false 
ones,  which,  wlien  scrutinized,  we  can  scarcely  deem  to 
have  failed :  they  may  have  been  accomplished,  and  they 
may  asain  revolve  on  us.  In  1749,  Dr  Hartley  published 
his '  Observations  on  Man ;'  and  predicted  the  &||  of  the 
existing  governments  and  hierarchies  in  two  simple  pro- 
positions ;  among  others^ 

Paop.  81 .  It  is  probable  that  all  the  civil  goveranenta 
Will  be  overturned^ 

Pkop.  82.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  forms  of 
church-government  will  be  dissolved. 

Many  were  alarmed  at  these  predicted  falls  of  church 
and  stale.  Lady  Charlotte  Wentworih  asked  Hartley 
when  these  temble  things  would  happen?  The  answer 
of  the  predictor  was  not  less  awful ;  *  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
shall  not  live  to  see  them ;  but  you  are  a  young  woman, 
and  probably  will  see  them.*  In  the  subsequent  revolutions 
of  America  and  of  France,  end  perhaps  now  of  Spain,  we 
can  hardly  deny  that  these  predictions  had  failed.  A  foiw 
tuitous  event  has  once  more  thrown  back  Europe  into  its 
old  comers ;  but  we  still  revolve  in  a  circle,  and  what  is 
now  dark  and  remote  may  again  come  round,  when  lime 
has  performed  its  great  cycle.  There  was  a  prophetical 
passage  in  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  regarding  the 
church,  which  long  occupied  the  speculations  of  its  ex- 
pounders. Hooker  indeed  seemed  to  have  done  what  no 
predictor  of  human  events  should  do !  he  fixed  on  the  period 
of  lis  accomplishment.  In  1597,  he  declared  that  it  woukl 
*  peradventure  fall  out  to  be  three-sco*e  and  ten  years, 
or  if  strength  do  awe,  into  four  score!'  Those  who 
had  outlived  the  revolution  in  1641,  when  the  long  paHia- 
ment  pulled  down  the  ecclesiastical  estabUshment,  and 
sold  the  church-lands,— a  circumstance  which  Hooker 
had  contemplated— and  were  afterwards  returned  to  their 
places  on  the  Restoration,  imagined  that  the  prediction 
had  not  yet  been  completed  and  were  looking  with  great 
anxiety  towards  the  year  1677,  for  the  close  of  this  extra- 
ordmary  prediction !  When  Bishop  Barlow,  in  1675,  waa 
consulted  on  it,  he  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  panic  br 
referring  to  an  old  historian,  who  had  reproached  our  na- 
tion for  their  proneness  to  prophecies !  The  prediction  of 
the  venerable  Hooker  in  uuth  had  been  fully  accomplished, 
and  the  event  had  occurred  without  Bishop  Barlow  hav- 
ing recurred  to  it :  —  — —  -• '- ^ 

like  to  remember ! 


ing  recurred  to  it :  so  easy  it  seems  to  forget  what  we  die- 
hke  to  remember !  The  period  of  time  was  too  literally 
Uken  and  seems  to  have  been  only  the  figurative  expres- 
sion of  man's  age  in  scriptural  language,  which  Hooker 
had  employed ;  but  no  one  will  now  deny  that  this  pre- 
scient sage  had  profoundly  foreseen  the  results  of  that  rising 
party,  whose  designs  on  church  and  state  were  dearly  de- 
picted in  his  own  luminous  view. 

The  philosophical  predictor  in  foretelling  a  crisis,  from 
the  appearances  of  things,  will  not  rashly  assign  the  period 
of  time;  for  the  crisis  which  he  aniimpates  is  calculated 
on  by  that  inevitable  march  of  events  which  generate  each 
other  in  human  affairs;  but  the  period  is  always  dubious, 
being  either  retarded  or  accelerated  by  circumstances  of  • 
nature  incapable  of  entering  into  this  moral  srithmetic.  It 
IS  probable,  that  revolution,  similar  to  that  of  France,  would 
have  occurred  in  this  country,  had  it  not  been  coonteract. 
edbv  the  genius  of  Pitt.  In  1618,  it  was  easy  to  foretelL 
^  the  political  prognostics,  that  a  mighty  war  tbiwighooC 
Europe  roust  necessarily  occur.  At  that  moment,  ob- 
serves Bayle,  the  house  of  Austria  aimed  at  an  universal 
m««archy ;  the  consequent  domineering  epirit  of  the  mi« 
nisters  of  the  Emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  conbiaed 
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mth  their  determioaiioa  to  extormuiate  tbe  new  reli^ioiM, 
«n»ted  A  re-action  to  thin  imperial  despotitni ;  |>ublic  opi- 
•ion  had  been  euppreMod,  till  every  people  grew  impa* 
bent :  while  their  lovereigns,  influeaced  oy  national  feel- 
ing, were  combining  againat  Austria.  But  Austria  was  a 
vast  military  power,  and  her  generals  were  the  first  of 
their  class.  The  efforts  of  Europe  would  then  be  often 
repulsed!  Thw  state  of  affairs  pro||nosticated  along  war 
—and  when  at  length  it  broke  out,  it  lasted  thirty  years ! 
The  approach  and  the  duration  of  the  war  might  have  been 
predicted :  but  the  period  of  its  termination  could  not  have 
been  foreseen. 

There  is,  bowwer,  a  spirit  of  pofitieal  vaticination  wbicb 
presumes  lo  past  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  pre- 
■cifenee ;  it  has  been  often  ascribed  to  the  highest  source 
of  inspiration  by  enthusiasts;  but  since  *  the  language  of 
prophecy*  has  ceased,  such  pretensions  are  not  less  im- 
pious than  they  are  unphiloaophical.  Knox  the  reformer 
possessed  an  extraordinary  portion  of  this  awful  pn^etic 
eonfidenoe :  he  appears  to  have  predicted  several  remark- 
able events,  and  the  &tes  of  some  persons.  We  are  tohi, 
that,  condemned  to  a  galley  at  Bocnelle,  be  predicted  that 

*  within  two  or  three  yeais,  he  shoaU  preach  the  gospel  at 
Baint  Giles's  in  Edinmirgh  ;*  an  improbable  event,  which 
happened.    Of  Mary  and  Damley,  be  pronounced,  that 

*  as  the  king,  for  the  queen's  pleasure,  bad  gone  to  mass, 
the  Lord,  in  bis  justice,  wouki  make  her  the  instrument  of 
his  overthrow.'  Other  striking  predictions  of  the  deaths 
of  Thomas  Maitland,  and  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  the 
warning  he  solemnly  gave  to  the  Regent  Murray  not  to  go 
to  Linliihgow,  where  he  was  assassinated,  occasioned  a 
barbarous  people  to  imagine  that  the  prophet  Knox  bad 
received  an  immediate  communication  from  Heaven. 
A  Spanish  friar  and  almanac-maker,  predicted  in  clear 
and  precise  words,  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
Prance ;  and  Piereac,  though  he  had  no  faith  in  the  vain 
•denee  of  astrologv,  yet,  alarmed  at  whatever  menaced 
the  life  of  a  beloveJ  monarch,  consulted  with  some  of  tlie 
king's  friends,  and  had  the  Sfpanish  almanac  laid  before 
his  majesty.  That  high-«pirited  monarch  thanked  them 
lor  their  solicitude,  but  utteriv  slighted  the  prediction ;  the 
event  occurred,  and  in  tlie  (olk>wing  year  the  Spanish  friar 
■pread  his  own  fame  in  a  new  almanac.  I  have  been 
occasionally  struck  at  the  Jeremiads  of  honest  George 
Withers,  the  vaticinating  poet  of  our  civil  wars :  some  of 
hts  works  afford  many  solemn  predictions.  We  may 
account  for  many  predictions  or  this  class,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  supernatural  agency.  Amung  the 
busy  spirits  of  a  revolutionary  age,  the  heads  of  a  party, 
such  as  Knox,  have  frequently  secret  communications 
with  spies  or  with  friends.  In  a  constant  source  of  con- 
eealed  information,  a  shrewd,  confident  and  enthusi- 
■stks  temper  will  find  ample  matter  for  mysterious  pre- 
science. Knox  exercised  that  deep  sagaaty  which  took 
in  the  most  enlarged  views  of  the  future,  as  appears  by 
his  Maehiavelian  foresight  on  the  barbarous  destruction  of 
the  monasteries  and  the  cathedrals.—*  The  best  way  to 
keep  the  nakt  from  returning,  is  to  pull  flown  their  neaU* 
In  the  case  of  the  prediction  of  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  by  the  Spanish  friar,  it  resulted  either  from  his 
being  acquainted  with  the  plot,  or  from  his  being  made  an 
instrument  for  their  punxMo  by  those  who  were.  It  ap- 
pears that  nimours  of  Henry's  assassination  were  rife  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  before  the  event  occurred.  Such  vati« 
einators  as  Geor||e  Withers  will  always  rise  in  those  dis- 
turi»ed  limea  which  his  own  prosaic  metre  has  forcibly 
depided. 

It  may  be  on  that  darkness,  whkb  they  And 
'Within  ibeir  hearts,  a  sudden  light  haih  shInM, 
Making  reflectfons  of  some  things  to  come. 
Which  leave  within  them  musings  iroublssoma 
To  their  weak  spirks :  or  too  intricate 
For  them  to  pot  to  order,  and  relate. 
They  act  as  men  in  ecscaslee  have  doii»* 
Striving  their  cbody  vbfcms  to  declare^ 
And  I,  perhaps,  among  these  may  be  one 
That  was  lei  kmss  for  service  lo  be  done: 
I  blunder  om  what  woridly-pruUenC  men 
OowK  audnesse.*— P.  7.* 

8ip«mtiB^  I 
w  ovy  ascribe  to  the  I 


•4  A  tek  tadisrM,  o*rlng  a  dim  discovery,  Intermixed 
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minds  have  unquestionably  exercised.  We  have  diseofw 
ered  its  principles  in  the  necessary  dependenco  of  effsolt 
on  general  causes,  and  we  have  shown  that,  impelled  by 
the  same  motives,  and  circumscribed  by  the  same  pa» 
aions,  all  human  affairs  revolve  in  a  circw ;  and  we  have 
opened  the  true  source  of  this  yet  ioiperfect  scieoee  oil 
moral  and  political  prodictioo,  in  an  intimate,  but  a  discri* 
minative,  knowledge  of  the  past. 

Authority  is  sacred,  when  experieaee  affords  parallels 
and  analogies.  If  much  which  may  overwhelm  when  it 
shall  liappon,  can  be  foreseen,  the  preaeieot  statesman  ad 
moralist  may  provide  defensive  measures  to  break  i.t 
waters,  whose  streams  they  canool  always  direct ;  and  vs- 
nerable  Hooker  has  profoundly  observed,  that  '  the  best 
things  have  been  overthrown,  not  so  aaiieb  bv  puissance 
and  might  of  adversaries,  as  through  defect  of  council  ia 
those  that  should  have  upheld  and  defeiMied  the  aame.  * 

The  philosophy  of  history  Ueods  the  oast  with  the  pre- 
sent, and  combines  the  present  with  the  tature;  each  is  bet 
a  portion  of  the  other!  The  actual>4tal«  of  a  thing  is  ae 
cessarilv  detemuned  by  its  antecedent,  and  thus  progrsc- 
sively  toroug h  the  chain  of  human  exiau.  ce ;  while  *  the 
present  is  always  full  of  the  future,'  as  Leibniti  bat  ha;^ 
pily  expressed  the  idea. 

A  new  and  beautiful  light  ia  thus  thrown  over  the  an- 
nals of  manlund,  by  the  analogies  and  the  parallels  of  di& 
ferent  ages  in  succeosiolu  How  the  seventeenth  oentuiy 
has  influenced  the  eighteenth ;  and  the  results  ef  the  nine- 
teenth as  they  shall  appear  in  the  twentieth,  might  open  a 
source  of  predictions,  to  which,  however  difficult  it  might 
be  to  aflix  their  dates,  there  would  be  none  ia  exploring 
into  causes,  and  tracing  their  inevitable  effects. 

The  multitude  live  only  among  the  slwdows  of  things 
in  the  appearances  of  the  present;  the  learned,  busied 
with  the  past,  can  only  trace  whence,  and  bow,  all  comes ; 
but  he,  who  is  one  of^  the  people  and  one  of  the  learned, 
the  true  philosopher,  views  the  natural  tendency  and  ter- 
minations which  are  preparing  lor  the  future ! 

DBEAUS  AT  THE  DkWK  OF  PHILOSOPHT. 

Modem  philosophy,  theoretieal  or  experimental,  eohr 
amuses  while  the  action  of  discovery  is  suspended  or  adk 
vances :  the  interest  ceases  with  the  inquirer  when  the 
catastrophe  is  ascertained,  as  in  the  romance  whose  ds> 
notttmwt  turns  on  a  mysterious  bicident,  which,  ence  un- 
folded, all  future  agitation  ceases.  But  in  the  true  m* 
fancy  of  Science,  philosophers  were  as  an  imaginativs  a 
race  as  poets ;  marvels  and  portents,  undemonatrable  and 
oodefinable,  with  occult  fandes,  perpetually  begianinf 
and  never  ending,  were  delightful  as  the  shifbng  cantos  ol 
Ariosto.  Then  science  entranced  the  eye  by  its  thaoma- 
turgy :  when  they  looked  through  an  optic  tube,  tkef  be- 
lieved they  were  kiokinc  into  futurity ;  or,  staiting  at  soms 
shadow  darkening  the  glassv  ^kibe,  beheld  the  abssni  perw 
son ;  while  the  mechanical  inventions  of  art  were  tojfl 
and  tricks,  with  soaietimes  an  antoaatoo,  which  frightened 
them  with  life. 

•       "      *        * i. 


r  only  witnessed. 


The  earlier  votariee  of  modem  philoaopby  only  < 
as  Qaffarel  calls  his  collection,  *  Unheard-of  Ou 
This  slate  of  the  manrslloiis,  of  which  we  are  now  w 
ever  deprived,  prevailed  among  the  philosophers  and  tbs 
oiirteosi  w  Europe,  and  with  ooraelvea,  long  aifter  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Society.  Philoecphy  tbeajle* 
pended  mainly  on  authority— «  single  t  ' 
auflkient :  so  that  when  this  had  been 
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others,  they  had  the  authority  of  fifky  I 

ever  the  6rat  man  nsight  have  been !  They  were  then  a 
Uisafdl  race  of  cfaiMren,  rambling  here  aad  there  ■  a 
gdklen  age  of  BMoeence  and  ignorance,  where  at  every 
step  each  gifted  discoverer  whispered  to  the  few,  sobm 
haUHsoncealed  secret  of  nature,  or  played  with  some  lof 
of  art ;  some  inventioa  which  with  gnat  diflnlty  per* 
firmed  what,  without  it,  might  have  been  dene  wkh  great 

•  Hooker  wrote  this  about  1080,  and  he  wrote  bslife  At 
0fbcle  dee  RAvolaik»ns  had  began,  even  among  oanu^i^ 
He  penecrated  into  this  Imporunt  principle  roersly  hf  tko^JS 
of  Ms  own  mediiatkm.  At  this  moment,  after  mors  pnOKu 
experlenee  in  polHh^l  nvolutk>ns,  a  very  HueUigmt  r>BOW 
wilier  in  a  pamphlet,  eniided  'M.  de  Villelo,*  t^^SL 
rioaoe  prodaims  a  great  truih-diamely,  thst  rovelmioiii  lam 
solves  cannot  succeed,  except  when  ihey  ars  fbteoietf  oye 
portton  of  the  Oovemment.'  He  lllnstraiss  the  axloia  htm 
mffcreat  rsrolmbns  which  have  oocumA  to  his  natioa  wttHB 
these  thlfty  yean.    His  the  same  puihtraosdioJMiBaiwW 


Iftyjrean. 
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MM.  The  cabinets  of  the  lovers  oT  mechsniesl  arts 
imDcd  eachamed  apartments,  where  the  admirers  feared 
to  stir  or  look  about  them ;  while  the  pbilosopheis  tben^ 
mIvm  half  ima{ined  they  w«Te  the  Tery  tbauroatnrgi,  for 
which  the  world  gave  then  too  much  credit,  at  least  for 
their  qoiet!  Would  we  run  after  the  shadows  in  this 
|lf««iing  iand  of  moonshine,  or  sport  with  tlisM  childrM 
■  the  fresh  morning  of  science,  ere  Aurora  had  scarcely 
peeped  m  the  hills,  we  roust  enter  into  tlieir  feelings,  view 
with  their  eyes,  and  beliere  all  they  con6de  to  us ;  and 
MIC  cftheM  buiMlles  of  drMms.  sometimes  pick  out  one  or 
two  for  oiir  owor  dreaming.  They  are  the  fairy  CalM  and 
the  Arabian  nights'  enter tainroents  of  Science.  But  if 
the  reader  is  stubbornly  mathematical  and  logical,  be  will 
only  be  holding  up  a  grMt  torch  against  the  muslin  our^ 
taki,  upon  which  the  fantastic  shadows  playing  upM  it 
must  vanish  at  the  imiant.  It  is  an  amusement  which 
can  only  take  place  by  carefully  keeping  hinuelf  in  the 
dark. 

What  a  subject^  were  I  to  enter  M  it,  would  be  the 
narraiivM  of  magical  writers !  ThcM  precious  voluniM 
have  been  m  constantly  wasted  by  the  profane,  that  now  a 
book  of  rMl  ma^  requires  some  to  fiod  it,  as  well  as  a 
masiciaa  to  use  it.  A  Ibert  w  Magnus,  or  Albert  the  Qreat, 
as  ne  is  erroneously  styled— for  this  Mge  only  derived  this 
enviable  epithet  from  lias  surname  De  Chooif  as  did  Hugo 
Groiius— 4his  sace,  in  his  'Admirable  Secrets'  delivers 
his  opinion  that  iheM  books  of  magic  should  be  most  pre- 
caoosly  preserved ;  for,  he  prophetically  added,  the  time  b 
arriving  when  ihev  would  09  understood !  It  seems  they 
were  not  intelligible  in  the  thirteenth  century;  but,  if  AJ- 
bertus  has  not  miscalculated,  in  the  present  day  they  may 
be  I  Magical  terms  with  talisroanic  fixures  may  yet  con- 
ceal many  asecret;  gunpowder  came  down  to  us  in  a  sort 
of  anagram,  and  the  kaleidoscope,  with  all  its  interminable 
muliiplicatioas  of  foraiM,  lay  at  hand,  for  two  centuries,  in 
Baptista  Porta*s  •  Naiiiral'  Magic.'  The  abbot  Trithe- 
mius,  in  a  confidential  letter,  happened  to  call  himself  a 
magician,  perhaps  at  the  moment  he  thought  himMlf  one, 
and  sent  three  or  four  leaves  stuffed  with  the  naiMs  of 
devils,  and  with  their  evocaiions.  At  the  death  of  his 
friend  these  leaves  fell  into  the  unwary  bands  of  the 
Prior,  who  was  so  frightAed  on  the  first  glance  at  the  dia- 
bolical nomenclature,  that  he  raised  the  country  against 
the  abbot,  and  Tnthemius  was  nearly  a  lost  man*  Tet« 
after  all,  this  evocation  of  devils  has  reached  us  in  his 
*  Hieganographia,'  and  proves  to  be  only  one  of  this  ioMH 
nious  aUH>t's  poly^aphic  alleropis  at  amrti  wri(^;?o, 
he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  had  mvented  a  mode  of 
concealing  his  ihoughu  from  ail  the  worid,  while  he  com- 
Diunicated  them  to  a  friend.  Roger  Bacon  promised  to 
rsjse  thunder  and  iightninff,  and  disperse  clouds,  by  dis- 
Sfilving  them  into  ram.  The  first  magical  prooees  has 
been  obtained  by  Franklin ;  and  the  other,  of  &r  more  use 
to  our  agricollunsts,  may  perchance  be  found  lurking  in 
Mme  corner  which  has  been  overlooked  in  the  ♦  Opus  ma- 
jus*  of  our  «  Doctor  mirmbiiis.*  Do  we  laugh  at  their  m». 
gKal  works  of  art  ?  Are  we  ourselves  such  indifferent 
ariisu  7  Comeiioa  Agrippa,  before  he  wrote  his  •  Vanity 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,^  intended  to  reduce  into  a  sys- 
tem and  method  the  secret  of  communicating  with  spirits 
and  demons.  On  food  authority,  that  of  Porphyrius,  Psel- 
ius,  Plotraos,  JaroblKus— and  on  better,  were  it  necesMry 
to  allege  it.-he  was  well  assured  that  the  upper  regions 
of  the  air  swarm  with  what  the  Greeks  called  (^ 


Sit  as  our  lower  atmosphere  is  full  of  birds,  our  waters  of 
h,  and  our  earth  of  insects.  Yet  this  occult  philosopher, 
who  knew  perfectly  eight  languages,  and  married  two 
wives,  mth  whom  he  had  never  exchanged  a  harsh  word 
"?j*"?  <\ibem.  was  every  where  avoidedas  having  by  his 
nde,  for  his  companion,  a  personage  no  less  than  a  demon ! 
This  was  a  great  black  dog  whom  be  suffered  to  stretch 
himself  out  among  his  magical  manuscripts,  or  Ke  on  his 
bed,  often  kissmg  and  patting  him,  and  feeding  him  on 
dioKse  morsels.  Yet  for  this  would  Paulus  Jovtus  and  all 
the  world  have  had  him  put  to  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  fag- 

E!   The  truth  was  afterwards  boldly  asserMd  by  Wierus, 
learned  domestic,  who  believed  that  his  master's  dog 
was  really  n  Mbing  more  than  what  he  appeared !    « I  bfi 

.  T^'jIV.  "*'  *  ****'  ^  ''••  •  »'«•'  n»«wnil  <*og ;  he  was 
mdeed  Mack,  but  of  a  moderate  size,  and  I  have  oHen  led 
him  by  a  string,  and  called  him  by  the  French  name 
A^pa  had  given  him.  Monsieur !  and  he  had  a  female 
who  was  called  Mademoiselle !    I  wonder  how  authors  of 


such  great  character  shoukl  write  m  abrardly  on  his  van* 
ishing  at  his  death,  nobody  knows  how !'  But  as  it  ia 
probable  that  Monsieur  and  Madnmoiselle  must  hav« 

Knerated  some  puppy  demons,  Wierus  ought  to  hara 
ra  more  circumstantial. 

Albertus  Magnus,  for  thirty  years,  had  Barer  eeasei 
working  at  a  man  of  brass,  and  had  cast  together  the  quak 
ilies  ofnis  materials  under  ceruin  constellatioM,  which 
threw  such  a  spirit  into  his  man  of  brass,  that  it  was  re- 
ported his  growth  wm  visible ;  his  feet,  legs,  thighs,  shoul- 
ders. Deck,  and  head,  expanded,  and  made  the  city  of  Co- 
lone  uneasy  at  ponessing  one  citixen  loo  mighty  for  them 
alL  This  man  of  brass,  whM  he  reached  his  maturity,* 
was  so  loquacious,  that  Albert's  master,  the  great  scholas- 
tic Thomas  Aquinas,  one  day,  tired  of  his  babble,  and  de- 
claring K  was  a  devil,  or  devilish,  with  his  staffs  knocked 
the  head  00";  and,  what  was  extraordinary,  this  braxM 
man,  like  any  human  being  thus  effectually  silenced,  'woi^ 
never  spake  more.'  Tbm  incidmt  b  equally  historical 
and  autbMiie ;  though  whether  heads  of  brass  can  speak« 
and  evM  prophecy,  was  indeed  a  subject  of  profound  in* 
4|ttiry.  even  at  a  later  period.  Naude,  who  never  quea* 
Honed  th^ir  vocal  powers,  and  yet  was  puzzled  ccacera- 
mg  the  nature  of  this  new  species  of  animal,  has  no  doubt 
most  judiciously  slated  the  question,  whether  these  speak- 
in*  brasM  beads  had  a  sensitive  and  reasomng  nature,  or 
whether  desMms  spoke  in  them  f  But  brass  has  not  the 
faculty  of  providing  its  own  n  ^iirishment,  as  we  sm  m 
phmis,  and  therefore  they  wer%  not  sMsitive ;  and  at 
for  the  act  of  reasoning,  thcM  braaen  heads  presumed  to 
know  nothing  but  the  future :  with  the  past  and  the  prea- 
Mt  Ihev  seemed  totally  unacquainted,  so  that  their  men^ 
ory  and  their  observatMn  were  ynry  limited ;  andas  (or  tba 
future,  that  is  always  doubtful  and  obscure  evM  to  heads 
of  braM !  This  learned  man  then  infers,  that  *  ThMe  bra- 
SM  beads  cmM  have  no  reasonmg  faculties,  for  nothing  al- 
'---'  their  nature ;  ihey  said  what  they  had  to  My  ,wfaii^  no 
MiM  contradict;  and  baring  said  their  My,  yo 


^,  you  might 

have  broken  the  head  for  any  thing  more  that  you  could 
have  got  out  of  it.  Had  they  had  any  life  in  them,  would 
they  not  have  moved,  as  well  as  spoken  ?  Life  itMlf  it 
but  motion,  but  they  had  no  lungs,  no  spleen ;  and,  in  fket^ 
though  they  spoke,  ihey  had  no  tongue.  Wm  a  devil  in 
them  T  I  think  not.  Yet  why  should  men  have  taken  all 
this  trouble  to  make,  not  a  man,  but  a  trumpet  V 
Our  profound  philoeopher  was  right  not  to  agitste  tho 


question  whether  thoM  brazen  heads  had  ever  spoken  f 
Why  should  not  a  man  of  brsM  speak,  since  a  doll  caa 
whisper,  a  statue  play  cheM,  and  oran  ducks  have  per^ 


Another  magiMl 
reason.  A  ma- 
gician was  annoyed,  as  philosophers  still  are,  by  pastengerf 
in  the  street ;  and  he,  particulariy  m,  by  having  horses  led 
to  drink  under  his  window.  He  made  a  magical  horse  of 
wood,  according  to  one  of  the  books  of  Hermes,  which 
perfectly  answered  its  puqxwe,  frightening  away  the  hor> 
SM,  or  rather  the  grooms !  the  wooden  horM,  no  <* 


formed  the  whole  procoM  of  di^^tion  If 
invention  Iws  been  ridiculed  with  equal 


Kve  some  palpable  kick.  The  Mine  magical  story  might 
ve  been  told  of  Dr  Franklin,  who  finding  that  under  hk 
window  the  paMengers  had  dvcovered  a  spot  whkh  they 
made  loo  convenient  for  theniMlvM,  he  charged  it  with  \m 
newlydiscovered  electrical  fire.  After  a  few  remarkable  ine>* 
dents  had  occurred,  which  at  a  former  period  had  lodged  the 
gTMt  discoverer  of  electricity  in  the  Inquisition,  the  modem 
magician  auoceeded  just  as  well  m  the  anciMt,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  conning  over  the  books  of  HermM.  iMtead 
of  ridiculing  ifacM  worksof  nuigic,  let  us  rather  becooM 
magicians  ourselvM ! 

The  works  of  the  aaciMt  alchemisto  have  alTorded 
numbericM  discoveries  to  modem  chemiste :  nor  is  even 
their  grand  operation  drapaired  oC  If  they  have  of  late 
not  been  m  renowned,  this  hM  arispn  from  a  want  of  what 
Ashinole  calls  *  apertness;'  a  qualifiicaticm  Mrly  inculcated 
among  these  illuminated  sages.  We  fiod  authentic  ae* 
counts  of  some  who  have  lived  three  centuriM,  with  tole- 
rable complexioM,  poueMed  of  nothing  but  a  crucible 
and  a  bellows !  but  they  were  m  unneceSMrily  mysterioM, 
that  whenever  rach  a  person  was  discovered,  he  wm  suro 
in  an  instant  to  disappear,  and  wm  never  afterwards 
heard  of. 

In  the  ( Liber  Pktris  Sapionti»'  this  Miffsh  cautiousneM 
is  all  slong  impressed  on  the  student,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  mystery.  In  the  commentary  on  thia 
precious  work  of  the  alchemist  Norton  who  couMels, 
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*  Be  ihou  in  a  place  ■ecrec'Dj  thyself  alone. 
Thai  no  man  eee  or  hear  what  thou  shait  ear  or  done. 
Truot  not  thy  rriend  too  much  whereeoe'er  thou  go. 
For  he  thou  tniatest  beat,  somecyme  may  be  thy  foe.* 
Aihmole  observes,  that  *  Norton  giirea  exceeding  good 
■dvice  to  the  student  in  this  science  where  \^  bids  him  be 
■ecret  in  the  carrying  oti  of  his  studies  and  operations,  and 
not  to  let  any  one  know  of  his  undertakings  but  his  good 
angel  and  himself;  and  such  a  cloae  and  retired  breast  had 
Norton*s  masUr,  who, 

*  When  men  disputed  of  coktura  of  the  rose. 
He  wouki  not  speak,  but  kepi  himself  full  close  !* 
We  r«gret  that  bv  each  leaving  all  his  knowledge  to  *  bia 
good  angel  and  himself,'  it  has  happened  that  *  the  good 
angels,' nave  kept  it  all  to  themselves ! 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  if  they  oouU  not 
alwajrs  extract  gold  out  of  lead,  they  sometimes  suooeeded 
IB  washing  away  the  pimples  on  ladies'  faces,  notwith* 
standing  that  Sir  Kenekn  Digby  poisoned  his  moat  beau- 
tiful lady,  because,  as  SancM  would  have  said,  he  was 
one  o(f  those  who  would  *  have  his  bread  whiter  than  the 
fineat  wheaten.'  Van  Helmont,  who  could  not  succeed  in 
discovering  the  true  elixir  of  life,  however  hit  on  the  spirit 
of  haruhom,  which  for  a  good  while  be  considered  was  the 
wonderful  elixir  itself,  restoring  to  life  persons  who  seem- 
ed to  have  loat  it.  And  though  this  aelishtful  enthusiast 
could  not  raise  a  ghost,  yet  he  thought  he  bad;  for  he 
raiced  something  aerial  from  spa-water,  which  mistaking 
for  a  ghost,  he  gave  it  that  very  name;  a  name  which  we 
•till  reuin  in  ^ros,  from  the  German  geiat,  or  ghost !  Par- 
acelsus carried  the  tiny  spirits  about  him  in  the  hilt  of  bis 
grrat  sword!  Having  first  discovered  the  qualities  of 
laudanum,  this  illustrious  quack  made  use  of  it  as  an  uni- 
versal remedy ;  and  distributed,  in  the  form  of  pills,  which 
he  carried  in  the  basket-hilt  of  hu  sword ;  the  operations 
he  performed  were  as  rapid  as  they  seemed  magical. 
Doubtless  we  have  lost  some  inconceivable  secrets  by  some 
unexpected  occurrences,  which  the  secret  itself,  it  would 
aeem,  ought  to  have  prevented  taking  place.  When  a 
philosopher  had  discovered  the  art  of  prolonging  life  to  an 
wdefiaite  period,  it  is  most  provoking  to  find  that  he 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  die  at  an  early  age !  We 
have  a  vory  authentic  history  from  Sir  Kenelm  Di^y 
himself,  that  when  he  went  in  disguise  to  visit  Descartes 
at  his  retirement  at  Egmood,  lamentin|^  the  brevity  of  life, 
which  hindered  philosophers  getting  on  in  their  studies,  the 
French  philosopher  assured  him  that  <  he  had  considered 
that  matter ;  to  render  a  roan  immortal  was  what  he  couki 
not  promiae,  but  that  he  was  rnry  sure  it  was  possible  to 
lengthen  out  his  life  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs.'  And 
when  his  death  was  announced  to  the  world,  the  ahk6  P»- 
eot,  an  ardent  disciple,  for  a  long  time  would  not  believe  it 
possible ;  and  at  length  insisted,  that  if  it  bad  occurred, 
It  must  have  been  owing  to  some  mistake  of  the  philoso- 
l^ers. 

The  late  Holcroft,  Loulheriwurgh,  and  Cosway,  im- 
agined that  they  should  escape  the  vulgar  era  of  scriptu- 
ral life  by  reorganising  their  oM  bones,  and  moistening 
their  dry  marrow ;  their  new  principles  of  vitality  were 
supposed  by  them  to  be  found  m  the  powers  of  the  mind ; 
this  seemed  more  reasonable,  but  proved  to  be  as  little 
eflicacioos  as  those  other  phikMophers  who  imagine  they 
have  detected  the  hidden  principle  of  life  in  the  ceui 
frisking  in  vinegar,  and  allude  to  *  the  book4Noder  who 
creates  the  book-worm !' 

Paracelsus  has  revealed  to  os  one  of  the  crandest  se- 
crets of  nature.  When  the  worid  began  to  dispute  on  the 
very  existence  of  the  elementary  folk,  it  was  then  that  he 
boldly  offered  to  give  birth  to  a  fairy,  aqd  has  sent  down  to 
posterity  the  recipe.  He  describes  the  impurity  which  is 
to  be  transmuted  into  such  purity,  the  gross  elements  of  a 
delicate  fairy,  which,  fixed  in  a  phial,  placed  in  fuming 
dung,  will  in  due  time  settle  into  a  fnl^rrown  fairy,  burst- 
ing through  its  vitreous  prison— on  the  vivifying  principle 
by  which  the  ancient  ^Egyptians  hatched  their  eggs  in 


but  be  adds  *  they  are  only  preitjf  liitJo 
with.'    Were  these  akin  to  the  faries  ew 


L 


I  recolleot  at  Dr  i'armer's  sale  the  leaf  which< 
preserved  this  recipe  for  making  a  fairy,  forcibly  folded 
down  by  the  learned  conunentator ;  from  which  we  most 
infer  the  credit  he  g«ve  to  the  experioMnt.  There  was  a 
greatness  of  mind  in  Paracelsus,  who,  baring  furnished 
a  recipe  to  make  a  fairy,  had  the  delicacy  to  refrain  from 
h.  Even  Baptista  Porta,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
phiIos(H>bers.  does  not  denv  the  possibility  of  encenderinc 
•reatures,  which  '  at  their  full  growth  shall  not  exceed  the 


sise  of  a  i 
dogs  to  play 
Paraoelsiia  f 

They  were  well  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such  ele- 
mental beings ;  frequent  accidents  in  mines  showed  the 
potency  of  the  metallic  spirits ;  which  so  tormented  the 
workmen  in  some  of  the  German  mines,  by  blindnesB^ 
giddiness,  and  sudden  sickness,  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  mines  well  known  to  be  rich  in  silver. 
A  metallic  spirit  at  one  sweep  annihilated  twelve  minvrs, 
who  were  alifound  dead  together.  The  fact  was unques- 
tkmable ;  and  the  safety-lamp  was  undiscovered ! 

Never  was  a  philosophkal  imagination  more  beautiful 
than  that  exquisite  Polm^sMsis,  as  it  has  been  tenned 
from  the  Greek,  or  a  regeneration ;  or  rather,  the  apps^ 
ritiooa  of  animals  and  plants.  Schott,  Kircber,  OalTarel, 
Borelli,  Digby,  and  the  whole  of  that  adnnrable  school, 
discovered  m  the  ashes  of  plants  their  primitive  forms, 
which  were  again  raised  up  by  the  force  of  heat.  Nothing, 
they  say,  perishes  in  nature  ;  all  is  but  a  cooiinoatMin,  or 
a  revival.  The  semina  of  resurrection  are  concealed  in 
extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  OMn;  the  ashes  d 
roses  will  again  revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler 
than  if  they  had  been  planted :  unsubsuntial  and  onodo- 
riferous,  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose-trees,  but 
their  delkate  apparitions ;  and,  like  apparitions,  they  are 
seen  but  for  a  moment!  The  process  of  the  PmUmgmau, 
this  picture  of  immortality,  is  described.  These  philoso- 
phers having  hurst  a  flower,  by  calcination  disengaged  the 
salts  from  its  ashes,  and  deposited  them  in  a  tlass  phisi ; 
acheimcal  mixture  acted  on  it;  till  in  the  formeniarion 
the^  assumed  a  bluish  and  spectral  hue.  This  dust,  thus 
excited  by  beat,  shoots  upwards  into  its  primitive  formii ; 
by  sympathy  the  parU  unite,  and  while  each  is  returning 
to  iu  destined  place,  we  see  distinctly  the  stalk,  the  leavet, 
and  the  flower,  ariso :  it  is  the  pale  spectre  of  a  flower 
coming  sbwiy  forth  firom  its  ashes.  The  heat  passes 
away,  the  nsagical  scene  declines,  till  the  whole  matter 
again  precipitates  itself  into  the  chaos  at  the  bottom.  This 
vegetable  phoBnix  bes  thus  concealed  in  its  coM  ashes,  till 
the  presence  of  beat  produces  this  resurrectioo— in  its 
absence  it  returns  to  ite  death.  Thus  the  dead  haturally 
revive ;  and  a  corpse  may  give^ut  its  shadowy  reanima- 
tKNi,  when  not  too  deeply  buried  in  the  earth.  Bodies 
corrupted  in  their  graves  have  risen,  part'icolariy  the 
murdered ;  for  murderers  are  apt  to  bury  their  victims  in  a 
slight  and  haaty  manner.  Their  salts,  exhaled  in  vapour 
by  means  of  their  fermentation,  have  arranged  themselves 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  formed  those  phaotoms, 
which  at  pigbt  have  often  terrified  the  passmg  spectator, 
as  authentic  history  witnesses.  They  have  opened  the 
graves  of  the  phantom,  and  discovered  the  bleeding  corpse 
beneath ;  bemse  it  is  astonishing  how  many  cbosts  may  be 
seen  at  night  after  a  recent  battle,  standing  over  their 
corpses!  On  the  same  principle,  mv  old  philosopher 
Gaflarel  conjectures  on  the  rainmg  of  frogs ;  but  these 
frogs,  we  must  conceive,  can  only  be  the  ghosts  of  firocs; 
and  GaflTarel  himself  has  modestly  opened  this  fact  by  a 
<  peradventnre.  A  more  aatisfactory  origin  of  ghosts 
modem  philosophy  has  not  afforded. 

And  who  does  not  believe  m  the  ezistenoe  of  ghosts  f 
for,  as  Dr  More  forcibly  says,  <  That  there  should  be  so 
universal  a/omc  and /ear  ol  that  whkh  never  was,  nor  is, 
nor  can  be  ever  in  the  world,  is  to  me  the  greatest  miraele 
of  all.  If  there  had  not  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  true 
miracles,  it  had  not  been  so  easy  to  impose  on  the  people 
by  false.  The  alchemist  wouM  never  go  about  to  sophisii* 
cate  metals  to  pass  them  off  for  true  gold  and  silfer, 
unless  that  such  a  thing  was  acknowledged  as  true  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world.' 

The  Pharroacop«Bia  of  those  times  combined  more  of 
morals  with  medicine  than  onr  own.  They  discovered 
that  the  avats  rendered  a  man  ekiqoent  and  even  witty; 
a  laurel  leaf  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  skulf,  fortified  the 
memory ;  the  brains  of  fowls,  and  birds  of  swift  wing, 
wonderfully  helped  the  imagination.  All  such  specifics 
have  not  disappeared,  and  have  greatly  rsdoeed  the 
chances  of  an  invalid  recovering,  that  wbieb  psrhaps  he 
never  possessed.  Lentils  and  rapenMod  were  a  cenain 
cure  for  the  small  pox,  and  vary  obviously,  their  grains 
resembling  the  spots  of  this  disease.  Tbey  diaeofered 
that  those  who  lived  on  *  fair  plants  became  fiiir,  those  on 
fruitful  ones  were  never  barren;  on  the  principle  that 
Herculea  acquired  bis  mighty  stiengih  by  wediag  on  lbs 
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r  of  lioM.  But  their  ulufnuw,  provided  (bejr  were 
fenuiae,  eeem  to  have  been  wonderfully  operative;  and 
had  we  the  same  cootidenee,  and  melted  down  the  fuiaeae 
we  give  phyaicians,  engravine  on  cheoi  taliamanie  figurea, 
I  wmild  answer  for  the  ffOodTeflecia  of  the  experiment. 
Naud6,  indeed,  haa  utteiTy  ridiouied  the  ooeult  virtue*  of 
laliamana,  in  hia  defence  of  Virgil,  aoeuaed  of  being  a 
■agician :  the  poet,  it  aeema,  cast  into  a  well  a  talisman 
of  a  horse-leech,  graven  on  a  plate  of  void,  to  drive  away 
Ifao  great  number  of  horse-leeches  which  infested  Naples. 
Naud^  positively  denies  that  talismana  ever  possessed  any 
•uch  occult  virtues :  GalTarel  regrets  that  so  judicious  a 
man  as  Nand6  should  have  gone  this  length,  giving  the  lie 
to  ao  many  authentic  aothors  ;  and  Naud^'a  paradox  is 
indeed,  as  strange  as  hia  denial ;  he  suspects  the  thing  is 
not  true  because  it  is  so  generally  told  !  *  It  leads  one  to 
suspect,'  says  he,  *  as  animals  are  said  to  have  been 
driven  away  from  ao  many  places  by  these  talismana, 
whether  they  were  ever  driven  from  any  one  place.* 
Gaffarel,  suppressing  by  his  good  temper  his  indignant 
feelings  at  such  reasoning,  turns  the  paradox  on  its 
maker : — *  As  if,  because  of  the  great  number  of  battles 
that  Hannibal  is  reported  to  have  fought  with  the  Romans, 
we  might  not,  by  the  same  reason,  doubt  whether  he 
fought  any  one  with  them.*  The  reader  must  be  aware 
that  the  strength  of  the  argument  lies  entirely  with  the  firm 
believer  in  taliamans.  Gaffhrel,  indeed,  who  passed  his  days 
in  collecting  *  Curiosity  inouie,'  is  a  most  authentic 
historian  of  unparalleled  evenu,  even  in  his  own  times  ! 
Such  as  that  heavr  rain  in  Poitou,  which  showered  down 
•  pelites  bestioles,'  little  creauirea  like  bishops  with  their 
mitres,  and  monks  with  their  capuchins  over  their  beads ; 
in  is  true,  afterwards  they  all  turned  into  butterflies ! 

The  museums,  the  cabinets,  and  the  inventions  of  our 
•vhr  virtuosi  were  the  baby-house  of  uhilosophers.  Baptis- 
ta  I^irta,  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  old  Asbmole,  were  they  now 
hvittg,  had  been  enrolled  among  the  quiet  members  of*  The 
Society  of  Arte,'  instead  of  flymg  in  the  air,  collecting  *  A 
wing  of  the  phmnix,  as  tradition  goes;'  or  catching  the  dis- 
jointed syllables  of  an  old  doting  astrologer.  But  these 
enHv  dilettanti  had  not  derived  the  same  pleasure  from  the 
neetul  inventions  of  the  aforesaid  *  Society  of  Arts,'  as 
they  received  fitwi  what  Comeltui  Agrippa,  in  a  fit  of 
spleen,  calls  *  thmgs  vain  and  superfluous,  invented  to  no 
other  end  but  for  pomp  and  idle  pleasure.*  Baptista  Porta 
was  more  skilful  m  the  mysteries  of  art  and  nature  than 
nny  man  in  bis  day.  Having  founded  the  Academia  de- 
gU  Oxioai,  he  held  an  inferior  association  in  his  own  house, 
called  di  Seeredf  where  none  was  admitted  but  those  elect 
who  had  coromtmicated  some  seeref ;  for,  in  the  early  period 
of  modem  art  and  science,  the  slightest  novelty  became  a 
not  to  be  confided  to  the  uninitiated.    Pona  was 


tus  Magnus  entertained  the  Earl  of  Holland,  as  that  owl 
passed  Uirough  Colog;ne,  in  a  severe  winter,  with  a  wami 


onquestiooably  a  fine  genius,  as  his  works  still  show ;  but 
it  was  his  minortune-^at  he  attributed  bis  own  penetraU 
ma  sacadty  to  his  skill  in  the  art  of  divination.  He  oon- 
aiaerea  himself  a  prognooticator ;  and,  what  was  more  un- 
fortunate, some  eminent  persons  really  thoucht  he  was. 
Predictions  and  secrets  are  harmless,  provided  they  are 
not  believed  ;  but  his  Holiness  finding  Porta's  were,  warn- 
ed him  that  magical  sciences  were  great  hinderances  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  paid  him  the  compliment  to 
forbid  his  prophesying,  Porta's  genius  was  now  limited,  to 
astonish,  and  sometimes  to  terrify,  the  more  ingenious 
part  of /fieersfi.  On  entering  his  cabinet,  some  phantom 
of  an  attendant  was  sure  to  be  hovering  in  the  air,  moving 
as  he  who  entered  moved ;  or  he  observed  in  some  mirror 
that  his  face  was  twisted  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  shoulders, 
and  did  not  quite  think  that  all  was  right  when  he  clapped 
his  hand  on  it ;  or  passing  through  a  darkened  apartment 
a  magical  landscape  burst  on  him,  with  human  beings  in 
notion,  ihe  boughs  of  trens  bending,  and  the  very  clouds 
passing  over  the  sun ;  or  sometimes  banquets,  battles,  and 
hunting-fwrties,  were  in  the  same  apartment.  '  All  these 
specucles  my  friends  have  witnessed !  exclaims  the  sel& 
delighted  Baptista  Porta.  When  his  friends  drank  wine 
out  of  the  same  cup  which  he  had  used  they  were  mortifi. 
•d  with  wonder :  for  he  drank  wine,  and  they  only  water ! 
or  on  a  summer's  day,  when  all  complained  of  the  sirocco, 
ha  would  freeze  his  guests  with  cold  air  in  the  room ;  or 
on  a  sudden,  let  off  a  flying  dragon  to  sail  along  with  a 
cracker  in  its  tail,  and  a  eat  tied  on  its  back  ;  shrill  was 
the  sound,  and  awful  was  the  concussion ;  so  that  ii  reqaired 
Urong  nerves,  in  an  age  of  apparitions  and  devils,  to  meet 
lUa  great  philosopher  when  m  his  best  humour.    Alber- 


numaer  wviwi  luxuriaoc  in  fntito  and  flowers.  The  faot 
is  related  by  Trithemius  and  this  magical  scene  cooneol* 
ed  with  his  vocal  bead,  and  his  books  d«  SeerttuMulknamf 
and  De  3CrabfUilmM,  confirmed  the  accusations  thej  raised 
against  the  great  Albert,  for  being  a  magician.  His  apolo- 
gist, Theopoilus  Raynaud,  is  driven  so  nard  to  defend  AK 
nertns,  that  he  at  once  asserts,  the  winter  changed  to  sum* 
mer,  and  the  speaking  head,  to  be  two  infamous  flama! 
He  will  not  beheve  these  autnenticated  facts,  although  ho 
credits  a  miracle  which  proves  the  saneity  of  Alberius^iv 
after  three  centuries,  the  body  of  Albert  the  great  remained 
as  sweet  as  ever! 

'Whether  such  enrhaiiHients,'  as  old  Mandevillo 
cautiously  observeth,  two  oeatories  preceding  the  days  of 
Porta,  were  *  by  craft  or  by  nygromancye,  I  wot  nera.' 


But  that  they  were  not 


to  Chaucer,  appears  in 


bis  *  Frankelein'a  Tale,'  where,  minutely  describing  them, 
he  communicatee  the  same  pleasure  he  must  himself  havo 
received  from  the  ocular  illusions  of  *  the  Tregetoure,*  or 
'  Jogelour.'    Chaucer  ascribes  the  miracle  to  a  <  natural! 
magioue ;'  in  which,  however,  it  was  as  unsettled,  whether 
the  *  Prince  of  Darkness'  was  a  party  coocerneo. 
<  For  I  am  siker  that  there  be  sciences 
By  which  men  maken  divers  apparenoee 
Swiche  as  thise  subtil  tregetoures  play. 
For  oft  at  festes  have  I  wel  herd  say 
That  tregetoures,  within  an  balls  large, 
Have  made  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge, 
And  in  the  halle  rowen  up  and  doun. 
Sometime  hath  semed  come  a  grim  leoun, 
And  sometime  floures  spring  as  in  a  mede. 
Sometime  a  vine  and  grapes  white  and  rede ; 
Sometime  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  ston, 
And  whan  hem  liketh  voideth  it  anon : 
Thus  semeth  it  to  every  mannes  sight.' 
Bishop  Wilkins's  museum  was  visited  hj  Evelyn,  who 
describes  .the  sort  of  curiosities  which  occupied  and  amused 
the  chiMren  of  science.    *  Here,  too,  there  was  a  hoUow 
sutue,  which  gave  a  voice,  and  ottered  words  by  a  long 
concealed  pipe  that  went  to  its  mouth,  whilst  one  apeaka 
through  it  at  a  good  distance :'  a  circumstance,  which, 
perhaps,  they  were  not  then  aware  revealed  the  wholo 
mystery  of  the  ancient  oracles,  which  they  attributed  to 
demons,  rather  than  to  tubes,  pulleys,  and  wheels.    Tho 
learned  Charles  Patin,  in  his  scientific  travels,  records, 
among  other  valuable  productions  of  art,  a  chernr-stono, 
on  which  were  engraven  about  a  dozen  and  a  hair  of  por- 
traits !    Even  the  greatest  of  human  geniuses,  Leonar* 
do  da  Vinci,  to  attract  ibe  royal  patronase,  created  a  Hon 
which  ran  before  the  French  monarch,  dropping  ^eundt 
Hm  from  its  shaggv  breast.    And  another  philosopher  who 
had  a  spinuet  wlhich  played  and  stopped  at  command, 
might  have  made  a  rev^ution  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
had  the  half-stifled  child  that  was  concealed  in  it  not  been 
forced,  unluckilv,  to  crawl  into  day-light,  and  thus  it  was 
proved  that  a  plnlosopher  might  be  an  impostor! 

The  arts,  as  well  as  the  sciences,  at  the  first  institution 
of  the  Royal  Society,  were  of  the  most  amusinjg  class. 
The  famous  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  had  turned  his  house 
into  an  enchanted  palace.  Every  thing  was  fiill  of  devices, 
which  showed  art  and  mechanism  in  perfection :  his  coach 
carried  a  travelling  kitchen ;  for  it  had  a  fire-place  and 
grate,  with  which  he  could  make  a  aoup,  broil  cutlets,  and 
roast  an  egg;  and  he  dressed  his  meat  by  clock-work. 
Another  of  these  virtuosi,  who  is  described  as  '  a  gentle- 
man of  superior  order,  and  whose  house  was  a  snick* 
knackaiory,'  valued  himself  on  his  multifarious  inventions, 
but  most  in  *  sowing  salads  4n  the  morning,  to  be  cut  for 
dinner.'  The  house  of  Winstanley,  who  afterwards  raiaed 
the  first  Eddystone  lightphouse,  must  have  been  the  won- 
der of  the  age.  If  you  kicked  aside  an  old  slipper,  pur- 
posely lying  in  your  way,  up  sUrted  a  ghost  before  yoii ; 
or  if  you  sat  down  in  a  certain  chair,  a  couple  of  gigantie 
arms  would  immediatelv  clasp  you  in.  There  was  an  arw 
hour  in  the  garden,  by  tne  side  of  a  canal ;  you  had  scarce- 
ly seated  yourself,  when  you  were  sent  out  afloat  to  tho 
middle  of  the  canal— from  whence  you  could  not  escape 
till  this  man  of  art  and  science  wound  you  up  to  the  nr- 
bour.  What  was  passing  at  the  <  Royal  Society*  was 
also  occurring  at  the  '  Academic  des  Sciences'  at  Parin. 
A  great  and  gouty  member  of  that  philosophical  body,  on 
the  departure  of  a  stranger,  would  point  to  his  legs,  to 
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^w  the  impossibiluy  of  oonduciiDg  bin  to  the  door ;  yet 
Die  uionuhed  visiter  never  &iled  findioff  the  virtuoso 
vrmiting  for  him  on  the  outside,  to  make  lua  final  bow ! 
While  the  visiter  was  goug  down  stairs,  this  inventive 
|eniu8  was  descending  with  great  velocity  in  a  machine 
Irom  the  window :  so  that  he  proved,  that  if  a  man  of 
■dence  cannot  force  nalare  to  walk  down  stairs,  he  may 
drive  her  out  at  the  window ! 

If  they  travelled  at  home,  they  set  off  to  note  down 
podigies.  Dr  Plott,  in  a  magnificent  project  of  joumey- 
■g  through  England,  for  the  advantage  of*  Learning  and 
Trade,'  umI  the  discovery  of*  Antiquiiies  and  other  Cur^ 
•sities,'  for  which  he  solicited  the  ro^al  aid  which  Leland 
enjoyed,  among  other  notable  designs,  discriminates  a 
class  thus:  'Next  I  shall  inquire  of  animals ;  and  first  of 
strange  people.'— *  Strange  accidents  that  attend  corpora^ 
tions  of  families,  as  that  the  deans  of  Rochester  ever 
since  the  fenndation  by  turns  have  died  onns  and  bishops; 
the  bird  with  a  white  breast  that  haunts  the  fiimily  of  Ox- 
enham  near  Exeter  Just  before  the  death  of  any  of  that 
family ;  the  bodies  oflrees  that  are  seen  to  swim  m  a  pool 
near  Brereton  in  Cheshire,  a  certain  warning  to  the  lieir 
of  that  honourable  family  to  prepare  for  the  next  world.' 
And  sueh  remarkables  as  *  Number  of  chiklren,  such  as 
the  Lady  Temple,  who  before  she  died  saw  seven  hun- 
dred descended  from  her.'  This  feUow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, who  lived  nearly  to  1700,  was  requested  to  give  an 
ediuon  of  Pliny :  we  have  lost  the  benefit  of  a  most  copi- 
jous  commentary !  Bishop  Hall  went  to  *  the  Spa.'  The 
wood  about  that  place  was  haunted  not  only  by  <  freeboot- 
ers, but  by  wolves  and  witches ;  although  these  last  are 
ofttimes  Mitone.'  They  were  called  mnptgamu:  and 
the  Greeks,  it  seems,  knew  them  by  the  name  of  X««ay- 
6^cairoi,  men  wolves ;  wit<;hes  that  have  put  on  the  shapes 
«f  those  cruel  beasts.  *We  saw  a  boy  there,  whose  half-face 
was  devoured  by  one  of  them  near  the  village ;  yet  so,  as 
that  the  eare  was  rather  cut  than  bitten  off.'  Rumour 
1  spread  that  the  boy  had  had  half  his  face  devoured  ; 
en  it  was  examined,  it  turned  out  that  his  ear.  had  only 
been  scratched !  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
•xistence  of  witch  wolves ;'  for  Hall  saw  at  Limburgh 
*  one  of  those  miscreants  executed,  who  confessed  on  the 
wheel  to  have  devoured  two  and  forty  children  in  that 
fbrm.'  They  would  probably  have  found  it  difficult  to  have 
summoned  the  mothers  who  had  lost  the  children.  But 
observe  our  philosopher's  reasoning :  <  It  would  aske  a 
large  volume  to  scan  his  problem  of  ^foonlftrepy.'  He 
had  laboriously  collected  all  the  evidence,  and  had  added 
his  argumenU:  the  result  offers  a  curious  instance  of 
•cute  reasoning  on  a  wrong  principle.* 

Men  of  science  and  art  then,  passed  their  da3rs  m  a 
bustle  of  the  marvellous.  I  will  furnish  a  specimen  of 
philosophical  correspondence  in  a  letter  to  old  John  Au- 
brey. The  writer  betrays  the  versatility  of  his  curiosity 
by  very  opposite  discoveries.  *  My  hands  are  so  fiill  of 
work  that  ihave  no  time  to  transcribe  for  Dr  Henry  More 
an  account  of  the  Barnstable  apparition— Lord  keeper 
North  would  take  it  kindly  from  you — ^give  a  sight  of  this 
letter  from  Barnstable,  to  Dr  Whltchcot.'  He  had  lately 
neard  oi  a  Scotchman  who  had  been  carried  by  fairies 
into  France ;  but  the  purpose  of  his  present  letter  is  to 
communicate  other  sort  of  apparitions  than  the  ghost  of 
BamsuUe.  He  had  gone  to  Glastonbury,  *  to  pidc  up  a 
few  berries  from  the  holy  thorn  which  flowered  every 
Christmas  day.'  The  origjinal  thorn  had  been  cut  down 
by  a  military  saint  in  the  civil  wars;  but  the  trade  of  the 
place  was  not  damaged,  for  they  had  contrived  not  to  have 
a  smgle  holy  thorn,  mit  several,  *  by  grafting  and  inocula- 
tion.' He  promises  to  send  these '  berries  f  but  requests 
Aui>rey  to  inform  *tfaat  person  of  quality  who  had  rather 
have  a  frnrt,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  one  for  him.  I 
am  told,'  he  adds,  *  that  there  is  a  person  about  Qlaston- 

e  HalPs  postulate  is  that  Ood*s  work  could  not  admh  of 
any  •ubstamial  change,  which  is  above  the  rosch  of  all  Infor. 
nal  powers  ;  but  *  Herein  the  divell  plays  the  double  soi^lst- 
er ;  the  sorcerer  with  sorcerers.  Hee  both  deludes  the  witch's 
conceit  and  the  beholder's  eyes.*  In  a  word,  Hall  belleres,  in 
what  he  cannot  understand  !  Tet  Hall  will  not  believe  one  of 
the  Catholic  miracles  of  *  the  Virgin  of  Louvain,*  though  Lip- 
sius  had  written  a  book  to  commemorate  *  the  goddess,*  as 
llall  sarcastically  calls  her ;  Hall  was  told,  with  great  Indig- 
natk>n,  in  the  shop  of  the  bookseller  of  Liptfus,  that  when 
James  the  First  had  just  looked  over  this  work,  he  flung  ft 
down,  vociferatiog  *  Damnation  to  him  that  made  k  and  to  him 
Urn  1«lievssk!* 


bury  who  hath  a  nursery  of  them,  which  ha  seUs  iur  • 
crown  a  niece,'  but  they  are  supposed  not  to  be  *  of  Iht 
right  kind.' 

The  main  object  of  this  letter  is  the  writer's  *  snspieioa 
of  gold  in  this  country ;'  for  which  he  offers  three  reasons. 
Tacittts  says  there  was  gold  in  England,  and  that  Agrippn 
came  to  a  apot  where  he  liad  a  prospect  of  Ireland  from 
which  place  he  writes ;  seeondly,  that  •  an  honest  man' 
had  in  tnis  spot  found  stones  from  which  he  had  extracted 
good  gold,  and  that  be  tumaelf  *  had  seen  in  the  broka 
stones  a  clear  appearance  of  goM  ;*  and  thirdly.  *  there  is 
a  story  which  goos  by  tradition  in  that  part  of  the  coon* 
try,  that  in  the  nill  alluded  to  there  was  a  door  into  a  hols, 
tnat  when  any  wanted  money,  they  used  to  go  and  knock 
there,  that  a  woman  used  to  appear,  and  give  to  such  as 

re.    At  a^time  one  by  greedmess  or  otherwise  gave 
offence,  she  flung  to  the  door,  and  delivered  this  dd 
saying,  stiU  rememl»erad  in  the  country  i 

«  When  all  tbx  Daws  be  gone  and  dead. 
Then  ...  Hill  shall  shine  gold  red." 

My  fancy  is,  that  this  relates  to  an  ancient  family  of  this 
name,  of  which  there  is  now  but  one  man  left,  and  he  not 
likely  to  have  any  issue.'  These  are  his  three  reasons  { 
and  some  mines  nave  perhaps  been  opened  with  no  better 
ones!  But  let  us  not  imagine  that  tkia  great  naturalist 
was  credulotts ;  for  he  tells  Aubrey  that  *  be  thought  it  was 
but  4  monkish  tale,  forged  in  the  abbej,  so  famous  in  for^ 
mer  time ;  but  as  I  have  learned  not  to  despise  our  fore* 
fathers,  I  question  whether  this  may  not  refer  to  some 
rich  mine  in  the  hill,  formerly  in  use  and  now  lost.  1  shall 
shortly  request  you  to  discourse  with  my  lord  about  it,  to 
have  advice,  he.  In  the  mean  time  it  will  l»e  best  to  httf 
all  private  for  his  majesty's  service,  his  lordship's,  and  pei^ 
haps  some  private  person's  bene^t.'  But  he  has  also  |iositiva 
evidence :  *  A  mason  not  long  sgo  coming  to  the  renter  <4 
the  abbey  for  a  freestone,  aiA  sawing  it,  out  came  divers 
pieces  of  gold  of  3/  lOt  value  a  piece,  of  ancient  estns. 
The  stone  belonged  to  some  chimney-work ;  the  gold  was 
hidden  in  it,  perhaps,  when  the  Dissolution  was  near. 
This  last  incident  of  finding  coins  in  a  chimney-piece, 
which  he  had  accoimied  for  very  rationnliv,  serves  only  to 
confirm  his  dream  that  they  were  coineo  out  of  the  gold 
of  the  mine  in  the  hill ;  and  he  becomes  more  argeoi  for 
*a  private  search  into  these  mines,  wliich  I  have,  I  ibiak,  a 
way  to.'  In  the  postscript  he  adds  an  account  of  a  well, 
which  by  washing  wrovgnt  a  cure  on  a  person  deep  in  the 
king^sevil.  *  I  hope  you  don't  forget  your  promise  to  com- 
municate whatever  tning  you  have,  relating  to  your  Idea.' 
This  promised  Idea  of  Aubrey  may  be  found  in  his  MSS' 
under  the  title  of  *  The  Idea  of  Universal  Education.' 
However  whimsical,  one  would  like  to  see  it.  Aubrey's 
life  might  furnish  a  volume  of  these  Philosophical  dreams ; 
he  was  a  person  who  from  his  incessant  bustle  and  i    ~ 

tiable  cunosity,  was  called  '  '"'■"  ^ — ' — ^  '^ * 

of  the] 
vately 

the* ^ 

contain  a  collection  of  many  secrets  of  the  RosicrueiaDs; 
one  of  the  completest  inventions  is  *  a  Recipe  how  to  walk 
invisible.'  Such  were  the  fancies  which  rocked  the  child* 
ren  of  science  in  their  cradlcA !  and  so  feeble  were  the 
steps  of  our  curious  infancy !  But  I  start  in  my  dreams! 
dreading  the  reader  may  also  have  fallen  asleep! 
■  <  Measure  is  most  excellent,'  says  one  of  tJie  orades  { 
( to  which  also  we  being  in  like  manner  persuaded,  Q»o^ 
friendly  and  pious  Asclepiades,  here  finish'— the  drvaM 
at  the  dawn  of  philosophy ! 

on  FtXCK  THE  COMIIXHTATOX. 

Literary  forgeries  recently  hav^  been  frequently  hidul|cd 
in,  and  it  is  urged  that  they  are  of  an  innocent  nature  ;M 
impostures  more  easily  practised  than  detected  leave  their 
mischief  behind,  to  take  effect  at  a  distant  period;  and  as 
I  shall  show,  may  entrap  even  the  judicious !  It  dd*T  ^^ 
quire  no  high  exertion  of  genius,  to  draw  up  a  grave  ao* 
count  of  an  ancient  play-wnght  whose  name  has  nevsr 
reached  us,  or  to  give  an  extract  from  a  volume  inaccwsi- 
bi«  to  our  inquiries ;  and  as  dulness  is  no  proof  ct  «po> 
rioumiess,  forgeries,  in  lime,  mix  with  authentic  docuin«»|J* 

We  have  ourselves  witnessed  versions  of  Spanwn  aso 
Portuguese  poets,  which  are  passed  on  their  un*oppicious 
readers  without  difficulty,  but  in  which  no  l^^tiMo(tMJ^ 
tended  originals  can  be  traced ;  and  to  tlie  present  bOVi 
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i»hat«ver  utiquariat  may  affirm,  the  poema  «f  Gfaatter- 
ton  and  Osnan  are  veiled  in  mjacery ! 

If  we  poateaaad  the  secret  history  of  the  literary  life  of 


!ing  mem  aooin  wun  a  wiu  nr  ine 

tern  by  a  diriek  of  laughter ;  and 

nriggin  tinkinff  them  chis-deep  into 

presented  them  with  a  ficutioos 


George  SteoTens,  it  would  display  an  unparalleled  series 
of  ardi  deception,  and  malicious  ingenuity.  He  has  been 
happily  characterised  by  Mr  Gim»rd,  as  *  the  Puck  of 
Commentators  !*  Steevens  is  a  creature  so  spotted  c  rer 
whh  literary  forceries  and  adulterations,  that  any  rev  trk- 
•bie  one  about  tne  time  he  flourished  may  be  attributtd  to 
biA.  They  were  the  habits  of  a  depraved  mind,  and 
there  was  a  darkness  in  his  character  many  shades  deeper 
than  beloDged  to  Pack ;  even  in  the  playiuUiess  of  his  in- 
vention, there  was  usually  a  turn  or  personal  malignity, 
and  the  real  object  was  not  so  much  to  raise  a  lauch,  as  to 

*  grin  horribly  a  ghastlv  smile,'  on  the  individual.  It  is 
more  than  rumoiwed,  toat  be  carried  his  insenious  malig- 
nity into  the  privacies  of  domestic  life ;  ana  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  Mr  Nichols,  who  might  have  furnished  much 
secret  niatory  of  this  extraordinary  literary  forgerer,  has, 
from  delicacf ,  mutilated  his  collective  vigour. 

Gkorge  Steevens  usually  commenced  his  operations  b|| 
opening  some  pretended  oiscovery  in  the  evening  paperS) 
which  were  then  of  a  more  literary  cast ;  the  St  James's 
Chronicle,  the  General  Evening  Post,  or  the  Whitehall, 
were  they  not  dead  in  body  and  in  spirit,  wouM  now  bear 
witness  to  his  successful  efforts.  The  late  Mr  Boswell  told 
ne,  that  Steevens  frequently  wrote  notes  on  Shakspeare, 
puHMMely  to  mislead  or  entrap  Malone,  and  obtain  for 
himself  an  easy  trhnnph  in  the  next  edition!  Steevens 
loved  to  assist  the  credulous  in  getting  up  for  them  some 
strange  new  thing,  dancing  them  about  with  a  Will  o'  the 
wiap-Hiow  alarming  them  I  '  '  *  '  * 
ooiw  like  a  grinning  Pigwiggii 
a  qua^nure!    Once  he  pres 

portrait  of  Shakspeare,  and  when  the  brotherhood  were 
soiBcieaily  divided  in  their  opinions,  he  pounced  upon 
tham  with  a  demonstration,  that  every  portrait  of  Shak- 
speare partook  of  the  same  doubtful  authority  *  Steevens 
nsually  assumed  the  nom  de  guem  of  Collins,  a  paeudo- 
oommentator,  and  sometimes  of  Amner,  whowas  dis- 
eovered  to  be  an  obscure  puritanic  minister  who  never 
read  text  or  notes  of  a  play-wright,  whenever  he  explored 
info  *  a  thousand  notable  secrets*  with  which  he  has  pol- 
lated  ihe  pages  of  Soakspeare !  The  marvellous  narra- 
tive of  the  upas-tree  of  Java,  which  Darwin  adopted  in  his 
plan  of  *  enlisting  imagination  under  the  banner  of  science,* 
appears  to  have  been  another  forgery  which  amused  our 

*  Puck.'  It  was  first  given  in  the  London  Magazine,  as 
an  ectract  from  a  Dutch  traveller,  but  the  extract  was 
Dover  discovered  in  the  original  author,  and  *  the  eifluvia 
of  this  noxious  tree,  which  through  a  district  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  had  killed  all  vegetation,  and  had  spread  the 
skeletons  of  men  and  animals,  affording  a  scene  ofroelan* 
dioiy  beyond  what  poets  have  described,  or  painters  de- 
hneated,'  is  perfectly  chimerical.  A  splendid  flim-flam! 
When  Dr  derkenhout  was  busied  in  writing,  without 
much  knowledge  or  skill,  a  history  of  our  English  authors, 
Steevens  allowed  the  good  man  to  insert  a  choice  letter  by 
George  Peele,  giving  an  account  of  *  a  merry  meeting  at 
the  Globe,'  wherein  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  and 
Ned  Allejme  are  admirably  made  to  perform  their  respec- 
tive parts.  As  the  nature  of  the  <  Biographia  Literaria' 
required  authorities,  Steevens  ingeniously  added,  *  Whence 
I  copied  this  letter  I  do  not  recollect.*  However  he  well 
knew  it  came  from  *  the  Theatrical  Mirror,*  where  he  had 
first  deposited  the  precious  original,  to  which  he  had  ui»- 
guardeuly  ventured  to  affix  the  date  of  1000 ;  ^inluckily, 
Peele  was  discovered  to  have  died  two  jfears  before  he 
wrote  his  own  letter!  The  daU  is  adroitly  dropped  in 
Berkeahout!  Steevens  did  not  wish  to  refer  to  his  ori- 
ginal, which  I  have  often  seen  quoted  as  authority.  One 
of  these  numerous  forgeries  of  our  Puck,  appears  in  an 
article  in  Isaac  Reed's  catalogue,  art.  8706.  *  The  Boke 
of  the  Sddan,  contejminge  strange  matters  touchynge  his 
ly(e  and  deathe,  and  the  ways  of  his  course,  in  two  partes, 
Ifmo/  with  this  marginal  note  by  Reed.  *  The  foregoing 
was  written  by  George  Steevens,  Esq,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it.  It  was  composed  merely  to  impose  on  "  a  lite- 
rary friend,"  and  had  its  eff*ect ;  for  he  was  so  far  deceived 
as  to  ita  authenticity  that  he  ^ve  implicit  credit  fo  it,  and 
pot  down  the  person's  name  in  whose  possessiol  the  ori- 
gmal  books  were  supfiosed  to  ly.' 

One  of  the  sort  of  iventions  which  T  attribute  to  Stee- 
Tsns  has  been  got  up  with  a  deal  of  romantic  effect,  to 


embellish  the  poetical  fife  of  Milton ;  and  unquestionably 
must  have  sadly  perplexed  his  last  matter-of-fact  editor, 
who  is  not  a  man  to  comprehend  a  flim-flam !— for  he  has 
sanctioned  the  whole  fiction,  by  preserving  it  in  his  bio- 
graphical narrative !  The  first  impulse  ol'  Milton  to  travel 
m  Italy  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
fimnd  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam- 
bridge, when  two  foreign  ladies,  attracted  by  the  loveliness 
of  the  youthful  poet,  alighted  firom  their  carriage,  and 
having  admired  him  ibr  some  time  as  they  imasined  un- 
peroeived,  the  yotmgeat,  who  was  very  beautiful,  drew  a 
pencil  from  her  pocket,  and  havmg  written  some  lines,  put 
the  paper  with  ner  trembling  haiM  into  his  own !  But  it 
seems,  for  something  was  to  account  how  the  sleeping 
youth  coukl  have  been  aware  of  these  minute  fiarticulars. 
unless  he  had  been  dreaming  them« — that  the  ladies  had 
been  observed  at  a  distance  by  some  friends  of  Milton, 
and  they  explained  to  him  the  whole  silent  adventure. 
Milton,  on  opeaiae  the  paper,  read  fomr  ventt  from  Gua« 
rini,  addressed  to  Aose  <  human  stars'  his  own  eyes !  Chi 
this  romantic  adventure,  Milton  set  oflT  for  Italy,  to  du- 
cover  the  fair  *  incognita,'  to  which  imdiscovered  lady  we 
are  toM  we  stand  mdebted  for  the  most  impassioned 
touches  in  the  Paradise  Lost !  We  know  how  Milton 
passed  his  time  in  Italy,  with  Dati,  and  Gaddi,  and  Fres- 
cobaldi,  and  other  literary  friends,  amklst  its  academies, 
and  often  busied  in  book«ollecting.  Had  Milton's  tour  in 
Italy  been  an  adventure  of  knight-errantry,  to  discover  a 
lady  whom  he  had  never  seen,  at  least  he  had  not  the 
merit  of  goinff  out  of  the  direct  road  to  Florence  and 
Rome,  nor  or  having  once  alluded  to  this  Dam§  de  sst 
pemtitt,  in  his  letters  or  inquiries  among  his  friends,  who 
wouM  have  thought  themselves  fortunate  to  have  introduced 
ao  poetical  an  adventure  in  the  numerous  eonaom'  they 
showered  on  our  youthful  poet. 


Chronicle :  and  Mr  Todd,  in  the  improved  edition  of  Mil- 
ton's Life,  obtained  this  spurious  original,  where  the 
reader  may  find  it;  but  the  more  curious  part  of  the  story 
remains  to  be  toM.  Mr  Todd  proceeds, '  The  preceding 
highly-coloured  relation,  however,  is  not  dngtdar;  my 
friend,  Mr  Walker,  points  out  to  me  a  counter-part  in  the 
extrict  from  the  preface  to  Poetiet  de  Margwrite-EUanore 
CletUde^  depute  Madame  de  SvrvUle,  Poeie  FVaneaie  du 
XVSUele.    Paris,  180S.' 

And  true  enough  we  find  among  *  the  family  traditions' 
of  this  same  GkitHde,  that  Justine  de  Levis,  great-grand- 
mother of  this  unknown  poetess  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
walking  in  a  forest,  witnessed  the  same  beautiful  epedade 
which  the  Italian  Unknown  had  at  Cambridge ;  never  was 
such  an  impression  to  be  effaced,  and  she  could  not  avoid 
leaving  her  tablets  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  sleeper,  de- 
claring her  passion  in  her  tablets  to  four  Italian  vereee  ! 
The  very  number  our  Milton  had  melted  to  him!  Oh! 
these /cmr  verses !  they  are  as  fatal  in  their  number  as  the 
date  of  Peel's  letter  proved  to  George  Steevens !  Some- 
thing still  escapes  in  the  most  ingenious  fabrication  Tvhich 
serves  to  decompose  the  materials.  It  is  well  our  veraci- 
ous historian  dropped  all  mention  of  Guarini— else  that 
would  have  given  that  oeup  de  ^rooe— a  fatal  anachronism ! 
However  his  invention  supplied  him  with  more  originality 
than  the  adoption  of  this  story  and  the  four  verses  would 
lead  us  to  infer.  He  tells  us  bow  Petrarch  was  jealous  of 
the  genius  of  his  Clotilde's  grandmother,  and  has  even 
pointed  out  a  sennet  which,  'among  the  traditions  of  the 
family,'  was  addressed  to  her !  He  narrates,  that  the  gen- 
tleman, when  be  fairly  awoke,  and  had  read  the  *four 
verses,'  set  ofl^  for  Italy,  which  he  run  over  till  he  found 
Justine,  and  Justine  founo  him  at  a  tournament  at  Modena ! 
This  parallel  adventure  disconcerted  our  two  grave  English 
critics-i-they  find  a  tale  which  they  wisely  judfo  improba- 
ble, and  because  they  discover  the  tale  copied,  they  con* 
elude  that  <  it  is  not  singular !'  This  knot  of  perplexity  is, 
however,  easily  cot  through,  if  we  substitute,  which  we 
are  fullv  justified  in,  for  <  Poete  du  XV  Siecle'— *  du  XIX 
Sieclef  The 'Poesies'  ofClotilde  areas  genuine  a  fa- 
brication as  Chatterton's;  subject  to  the  same  objections, 
having  many  ideas  and  expressions  which  were  unknown 
in  the  language  at  the  time  they  are  pretended  to  have 
been  composed,  and  exhibiting  many  imitations  of  Voltaire 
and  other  poets.  The  present  story  of  the  four  Itedian 
vereee^  and  the  beautiful  Sleeper^  would  be  quite  sufficient 
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evidonce  of  the  autbenticitT  of  *  the  fftoiilj  traditioni*  of 
ClotUiUt  dtpuU  Madame  de  StirvUU,  and  also  Monaieur 
De  Sunrille  hinwelf ;  a  pretended  editor,  who  is  said  to 
have  found  bjr  mere  accident  the  precious  manoscript,  and 
while  he  was  copyinf^  for  the  press,  in  179S,  these  pretty 
poems,  for  such  they  are,  of  his  grande  tanie,  was  snot  in 
the  rei|^  of  terror,  and  so  completely  expired,  that  no  one 
ooulfl  ever  trace  his  existence !  The  real  editor,  who  we 
must  presume  to  be  the  poet,  published  them  in  1808. 

Such  then,  is  the  history  of  a  literary  forcery !  A  Puck 
composes  a  short  romantic  adyenfure,  which  is  quietly 
thrown  out  to  the  world  in  a  newspaper  or  a  maj;azine  ; 
some  collector,  such  as  the  late  Mr  Bindley,  who  procured 
for  Mr  Todd  his  ormnal,  as  idle,  at  least,  as  he  is  curious, 
houses  the  forlorn  notion— «nd  it  enters  into  literary  his- 
tory! A  French  Ghatterton  picks  up  the  obscure  tale, 
and  behold,  astonishes  the  literary  inquirers  of  the  yery 
country  whence  the  imposture  spruns!  But  the  four 
JtaHan  vertet,  and  the  Sleeping  Yeiuth  T  Oh !  Monsieur 
Vanderbourg !  for  that  gentleman  is  the  ostensible  editor 
of  Cloiilde's  poesies  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  inge- 
nious persons  are  unlucky  in  this  world !  Perhaps  one 
day  we  may  yet  discoyer  that  this  *  romantic  adyenture' 
of  MiUon  and  Juatine  de  Leme  is  not  so  original  as  it 
aeems — it  may  lie  hid  in  the  Aetrie  of  D*UH?^,  or  some  of 
the  long  romances  of  the  Scuderies,  whence  the  Englwli 
and  the  French  Chattertons  may  haye  drawn  it.  To  such 
literary  inyentors  we  say  with  Swift : 


LITER ABT  rOBOERIXS. 


The  preceding  article  has  reminded  me  of  a  tulMct  by 
I  means  incurioi&9  to  the  loyers  of  literature.  A  lar]^ 
lume  micht  bo  comoosti  an  literary  imixwtors :  tlMir 


yolume  might  bo  compost  I  an  literary  imi 


-  Such  are  your  tricks ; 


But  since  you  hatch,  pray  your  own  chicks ! 
Will  it  be  credited  that  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  tempora- 
ry piece  of  malice,  Steeveas  would  even  risk  his  own  re- 
putation as  a  poetical  critic  ?  Yet  this  he  ventured,  by 
throwing  out  oT  hu  edition  the  poems  of  Shakspeare,  with 
a  remanable  hyper«riticism,  that  Mhe  strongest  act  of 
parliament  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel 
readers  into  their  service/  Not  only  he  denounced  the 
Bonneu  of  Sbakspeare,  hut  the  sonnet  itself,  with  an  ab- 
surd question,  *  What  has  truth  or  nature  to  do  with  Son- 
nets?* The  secret  history  of  this  unwarrantable  mutilation 
of  a  great  author  by  his  editor  was,  as  I  was  informed  by 
thp  late  Mr  Boawell,  merely  dono  to  spite  his  rival  com- 
menutor  Malone,  who  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  in 
their  elucidation.  Sieevens  himself  had  formerly  reprinted 
them,  but  when  Malone  from  these  sonnets  claimed  for 
himself  one  ivy  leaf  of  a  commentator's  pride,  behold, 
Steevens  in  a  rage  would  annihilate  even  Shakapeare 
himself,  that  ho  might  gain  a  triumph  over  Malone !  In  the 
same  spirit,  but  witn  more  caustic  jileasantry,  he  opened  a 
controversy  with  Malone  respectmg  Shakspeare's  wife ! 
It  seems  that  the  poet  had  forgotten  to  mention  his  wife  in 
his  copious  will ;  and  his  recollection  of  Mrs  Sbakspeare 
seems  to  mark  the  slightness  of  his  regard,  for  he  only  in- 
troduced by  an  interlineation,  a  legacy  to  her  of  his  *  second 
best  bed  with  the  furniture' — and  nothing  more !  Malone 
naturally  inferred  that  *  the  poet  had  forgot  her,  and  so 
recollected  her  as  more  strongly  to  mm  how  little  he 
esteemed  her.  He  had  already,  as  it  is  vulfrarly  expressed, 
cut  her  off,  not  indeed  with  a  shilling,  but  with  an  old  bed  !* 
All  this  seems  judicious,  till  Steevens  asserts  the  conjugal 
affection  of  the  bard,  tells  us,  that  the  poet  havm^,  when 
in  health,  provided  for  her  by  settlement,  or  knowmg  tbal 
her  father  had  already  done  so  (circumsunces  entirely 
conjectural,)  he  be<^ueathed  to  her  at  his  death,  not  merehf 
an  otd  piece  of  Jknuhtref  6«l.  p«4iaps,as  amarkof  peeu' 
Uar  tendemeee^ 

*  The  very  bed  that  on  his  bridal  nifffat 
Received  him  to  the  arms  of  Belvlaera  !* 
Steeyens's  severity  of  satire  marked  the  deep  malevolence 
of  his  heart ;  and  Murphy  has  strongly  portrayed  him  in 
bis  address  to  the  MalevoH. 

Such  another  Puck  was  Horace  Walpole !  The  Kinc 
of  Prussia's  <  Letter*  to  Rousseau,  and  *  The  MerooriaP 
pretended  to  have  been  signed  by  noblemen  and  gentlft- 
men,  were  fabrications,  as  he  confesses,  only  to  make  mis- 
chief. It  well  became  him,  whose  happier  invention,  the 
Castle  of  Otrauto,  was  brought  forward  in  the  guise  of 
forgery,  so  unfeelingly  to  have  reprobated  the  innocent  In- 
tentions of, a  Chaltefton. 

We  have  Pocks  busied  among  our  contemporaries: 
whoerer  shall  discover  their  history  will  find  it  copious 
though  imricate ;  the  malignity  at  least  will  exceed,  ten- 
i4d,the  ' 


npostors; 
itlyrepetit 


modes  of  deception,  however,  were  freooentiy  repetitiona , 
particularly  those  at  the  restoration  of  letters,  when  there 
prevailed  a  mama  for  burying  spurious  antiqwitiea,  thai 
they  might  afterwards  be  brought  to  light  to  coofoond  their 
contemporaries.  They  even  perplex  us  at  the  preaeat 
day.  More  sinister  forgeries  have  been  performed  by 
Scotchmen,  of  whom  Archibauld  Bower,  Lauder,  and 
Maepherson,  are  well  known. 

Even  harmless  impostures  bysonin  nnexpactad  aociF- 
dent  have  driven  an  unwary  inquirer  out  of  the  eourae. 
George  Steevens  must  again  OMke  his  appearance  for  a 
memorable  trick  played  on  the  antiquary  GKiogh.  This 
was  the  famous  tombstone  on  which  was  engraved  tbe 
drinking-horn  of  Hardyknute  to  indicate  his  last  &tal  ca- 
rouse ;  for  this  royal  Dane  died  drunk  I  To  prevant  anj 
doubt,  the  name,  m  Saxon  characters,  was  sutBciently  le 
^ble.  Steeped  in  pickle  to  hasten  a  precocious  antiquat  j. 
It  was  then  consigned  to  the  corner  of  a  broker's  shop^ 
where  the  antHjuarian  eye  of  Gough  often  pored  on  th* 
venerable  odds  and  ends ;  it  perfectly  succeeded  oo  the 
*  Director  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.'  He  purchased 
the  relic  for  a  trifle,  and  dissertations  of  a  due  sixe  were 
preparing  for  the  Arcbelogia  !*  Gough  never  forgave 
himself  nor  Steevens,  for  this  flagrant  act  of  ineptitude. 
On  every  occasion  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  when 
compelled  to  notice  this  illustrious  imposition,  he  always 
struck  out  his  own  name,  and  muffled  himself  op  mw 
his  titular  office  of  <  The  Director !'  Gough  never  knew 
that  this  *  modem  antique'  was  only  a  piece  of  retalialkMU 
In  reviewing  Masters's  Life  of  Baker  he  found  two  heads, 
one  scratched  down  from  painted  glass  by  George  Steeveas 
who  would  have  passed  it  off  for  a  portrait  of  ooe  of  our 
kings.  Gough,  on  the  walch  to  have  a  fling  at  GeorM  Stee- 
vens, attacked  his  graphic  performance,  and  reprobated  a 
portrait  vhich  had  nothing  human  in  it !  Steevens  vowed, 
that  wretched  as  Gough  deemed  his  pencil  to  be,  it  sbottld 
make  '  The  Director '  ashamed  of  his  own  eyes,  and  ba 
fairly  taken  in  by  something  scratched  moch  worse.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  his  adopuon  of  this  fra^ent  of  a  chim- 
ney-slab, which  I  have  seen,  and  with  a  better  judge  i 


dered  at  the  injudicious  antiquary,  who  couM  have  been 
duped  by  the  slight  and  ill-Jormed  scratches,  and  'evea 
with  a  false  spelhng  of  the  name,  which  however  succeed- 
ed in  being  passed  off  as  a  senuine  Saxon  inscription :  hot 
he  had  counted  on  his  man  if  The  trick  is  not  so  original 
as  it  seems.  One  De  Grassis  had  engraved  on  marble 
the  epitaph  of  a  mule,  which  he  buried  in  bis  vineyard : 
sometime  af^er,  having  ordered  a  new  plantation  09  the 
spot,  the  diggers  could  not  fail  of  disinterring  what  lay 
ready  for  them.  The  inscription  imported  thiU  one  Po- 
blius  Grassus  had  raised  this  monument  to  his  mule !  De 
Grassis  gave  it  out  as  an  odd  coincidence  of  names,  and 
a  iirophecy  about  his  own  mule !  It  was  a  simple  joke ! 
Tne  marble  was  thrown  by,  and  no  more  thought  of.  Se- 
veral years  after  it  rose  into  celebrity,  for  with  the  erudite 
it  then  passed  for  an  ancient  inscription,  and  the  antiquary 
Porcacchi  inserted  the  epiuph  in  his  work  on  <  Bunals.' 
Thus  De  Grassis  and  his  mule,  equally  respectable,  would 
have  come  down  to  posteritv,  had  not  the  story  by  1 
means  got  wind !  An  incident  of  this  nature  is  not 
in  Portuguese  history,  contrived  with  the  inientioa  to  keep 

*  I  have  since  been  Informed  that  this  Ikmons  taiventlon  was 
originally  a  flim-flam  pfa  Mr  Thomas  White,  a  noted  eoIIeGl* 
or  and  denier  in  anilquldes.  But  H  was  Steevens,  who  placed 
h  In  the  broker's  shop,  where  hs  was  certain  of  catching  the 
antiquary.  When  the  late  Mr  Pegge,  a  profbund  brother, 
waspreparing  to  write  a  dissertation  on  it,  toe  first  Inventor  of 
the  flam  stepped  fiirward  to  save  any  further  tragical  lennina* 
tk>n :  the  wicked  wit  had  already  succeeded  too  well ! 

t  The  stone  may  be  found  In  the  British  Museum,  HAR- 
DENVT  is  the  reading  on  the  Haithacnutstone ;  bat  ths  mis 


orthography  of  the  name  is  RARDAElfVT. 

SylvanusUiban,  my  excellent  and  old  IHend,  seeais  a  irifls 
uncouTteous  on  this  grave  occasion— He  tells  ns,  however, 
that  *  The  history  of  this  wanton  trtek.  wkh  a  Ibe-shnlle  or 
8chnebbelle>s  drawing  rosy  be  seen  In  his  volume  LZ,  p,  217. 
He  says  that  this  wicked  oontrivance  of  George  Sieevens  was 
toentrap  this  famous  draftsman !  Does  Sylvanos  then  deny 
that  *  the  Director*  was  not  alao  *  entrapped  i^  And  that  he 
always  struck  out  his  own  name  In  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
Macaslne  sobsiUutlng  his  ofllcial  designauon,  by  which  the 
whole  sodety  itself  seemed  10  scrMn*tMRirRCtt<  '' 
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lip  the  national  a^kntf  and  diffuse  hopes  of  the  new  enter- 
priee  of  Vaaco  de  Gama,  who  had  just  sailed  on  a  voyage 
of  discoyery  to  the  Indies.  Three  stones  were  discovered 
near  Cintra,  bearing  in  ancient  characters,  a  Latin  in- 
acription ;  a  sibylline  oracle  addressed  prophetically  *  To 
the  mhahitants  of  the  West  !*  statinc  that  when  these  three 
■tones  shall  be  foond,  the  Ganges,  me  Indus,  and  the  Ta- 
gus  should  exchange  their  commodities !  This  was  the 
pious  fraud  of  a  Portuguese  poet,  sanctioned  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  king.  When  the  stones  had  lain  a  sum- 
cient  time  in  the  damp  earth,  so  as  to  become  i4>parently 
antique,  our  poet  invited  a  numerons  party  to  dinner  at  hiia 
country-house ;  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment  a  pea- 
sant rushed  in,  annonncing  the  sadden  discovery  of  this 
treasure  !  The  inscription  was  placed  among  the  royal 
oollections  as  a  sacred  curiosity !  The  prophecy  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  oracle  was  long  considered  genuine ! 

In  such  cases  no  mischief  resulted  ;  the  annals  of  man- 
kind were  not  confused  by  spurioiis^ynasties  and  fabulous 
chronologies ;  but  when  literary  forgeries  are  published  by 
those  whose  character  hardly  admits  of  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  themselves  the  impostors,  the  difficulty  of  assign- 
ing a  motive  only  increases  that  of  forming  a  ciecision ;  to 
•dopi  or  to  reject  them  may  be  equally  dangerous. 

In  this  class  we  must  place  Anniuauf  Viierbo,  who  pub- 
■ished  a  pretended  collection  of  historians  of  the  remotest 
antiquity,  some  of  whose  namei  had  descended  to  us  in 
the  works  of  ancient  writers,  while  their  works  themselves 
bad  been  lost.  Afterwards  he  subjoined  commentaries  to 
confirm  their  authority,  by  passages  from  unknown  au- 
thors. These  at  first  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  learn- 
ed ;  the  blunders  of  the  presumed  editor,  <H)e  of  wfiich 
was  bis  mistaking  the  right  name  of  the  historian  heforged, 
were  giadually  detected  till  at  length  the  imposture  was  ap- 
parent !  The  pretended  ori^inafs  were  more  remarkable 
for  their  number  than  their  volume  ;  for  the  whole  collec- 
tion does  not  exceed  171  pages,  which  lessened  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  forgery;  while  the  commentaries,  which  were 
afterwards  pubTished,  must  have  been  manufactured  at  the 
same  time  as  the  text.  In  favour  of  Annius,  the  high  rank 
he  occupied  at  the  Roman  court,  his  irreproachable  con- 
duct, and  his  declaration  that  he  had  recovered  some  of 
these  fragments  at  Mantua,  and  that  others  had  come 
from  Armenia,  indiiwed  "many  to  credit  these  pseudo-his- 
torians. A  literary  war  soon  kindled ;  Niceron  has  dis- 
criminated between  four  parties  engased  in  this  conflict. 
One  party  decried  the  whole  of  the  collection  as  gross  for^ 
geries ;  another  obstinately  supported  their  authenticity ; 
a  third  decided  that  they  were  foreeriea  before  Annius 
possessed  them,  who  was  only  credulous ;  while  a  fourth 
party  considered  them  as  partly  authentic,  and  described 
their  blunders  to  the  interpolations  of  the  editor,  to  increase 
their  importance.  Such  as  they  were,  they  scattered  con- 
fusion over  the  whole  face  of  history.  The  false  Berosius 
opens  his  history  before  the  deluge,  when,  according  to 
hun,  the  Chaldeans  through  preceding  ages  had  faithfully 
preserved  their  historical  evidences  t  Annius  hints,  in  his 
commentary,  at  the  archives  and  public  libraries  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians :  the  days  of  Noah  comparatively  seemed  mo- 
dem history  with  this  dreaming  editor.  Some  of  the  fan- 
ciful writers  of  Italy  were  duped :  Sansovino,  to  delist 
the  Florentine  nobility,  accommodated  them  with  a  new 
title  of  antiquity  in  their  ancestor  Noah,  Imperatore  e 
wnmereka  dma  genA^  vtsse  «  mori  in  qutUe  parti.  The 
Spaniards  complained  that  in  forging  these  fabulous  ori- 
gins of  different  nations,  a  new  series  of  kings  from  the 
ark  of  Noah  had  been  introduced  by  some  of  their  rhodo- 
montade  historians  to  pollute  the  sources  of  their  history. 
Bodtn's  otherwise  valuable  works  are  considerably  injured 
by  Annius's  supposititious  discoveries.  One  historian  died 
of  grief,  for  having  raised  his  elaborate  speculations  on 
these  fabulous  originals ;  and  their  credit  was  at  length  so 
much  reduced,  that  Pignoria  and  MaflTei  both  announced 
to  their  readers  that  they  had  not  referred  in  their  works  to 
the  pretended  writers  of  Annius !  Yet,  to  the  present 
hour,  these  presumed  forgeries  are  not  always  given  up. 
The  problem  remains  unsolved— and  the  silence  of  the  re- 
spectable Annius,  in  regard  to  the  forgery,  as  well  as 
what  he  affirmed  when  alive,  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  he 
really  inlez^ed  to  laugh  at  the  worid  by  these  fwrj  tales  of 
the  gianU  of  antiquity.  Sanchoniathon,  as  preserved  by 
Cusebius,  may  be  classed  among  these  ancient  writings, 
or  forgeries,  and  has  been  equally  rejected  and  defended. 

Another  literary  forgery  supposed  to  have  been  grafted 
mt  thoas  of  Annius,  involved  tne  Inghirami  fomily.    It  was 


by  digging  in  their  grounds  that  they  discovered  a  number 
of  Etruscan  antiquities,  consisting  of  inscriptions,  and  also 
fragmenu  of  a  chronicle,  pretended  to  have  been  composed 
sixty  years  before  the  vulgar  era.  The  characters  on  the 
marbles  were  the  ancient  Etruscan,  and  the  historical  work 
tended  to  confirm  the  pretended  discoveries  of  Annius. 
They  were  collected  and  enshrined  in  a  magnificent  folio 
by  Curtius  Inghirami,  who,  a  few  years  aOer,  published  a 

auarto  volume  exceeding  one  thousand  pages  to  support 
leir  authenticity.  Notwithstanding  the  erudition  of  the 
forger,  these  monuments  of  antiquity  bf  tray  ed  their  modem 
comiiBient.  There  were  uncial  letters  which  no  one  knew ; 
but  these  were  said  to  be  undiscovered  ancient  Etruscan 
characters ;  it  was  more  difficult  to  defend  the  small  italic 
letters,  for  they  were  not  ubed  in  the  age  assigned  to  them ; 
besides  that  there  were  dots  on  the  letter  i,  a  custom  not 

Kractised  till  the  eleventh  century.  The  style  was  copied 
om  the  Latin  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Breviary ;  but  lng« 
hirami  discovered  that  there  had  been  an  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Etruscans  and  the  Hebrews,  and  that  David 
had  imitated  the  writings  of  Noah  and  his  descendants ! 
Of  Noah  the  chronicle  details  speeclfes  and  anecdotes ! 

The  Romans,  who  have  preserved  so  much  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, had  not,  however,  noticed  a  single  fact  recorded  in 
these  Etruscan  antiquities.  Inghirami  replied,  that  the 
manuscript  was  the  work  of  the  secretary  of  the  college  of 
the  Etrurian  augurs,  who  alpne  was  preniiited  to  draw  his 
materials  from  the  archives,  and  who,  it  would  seem,  was 
the  only  scribe  who  has  favoured  posterity  with  so  much 
secret  nislory.  It  was  urged  in  favour  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  Etruscan  monuments,  that  Iii|$hirami  was  so 
young  an  antiquary  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  that  he 
could  not  even  explain  them;  and  that  when  fresh  re- 
searches were  made  on  the  spot,  other  similar  monuments 
were  also  disinterred,  where  evidently  they  had  long  lain  ; 
the  whole  affair,  however  contrived,  was  confined  to  the 
Inghirami  famUy.  One  of  iheni,  half  a  century  before, 
had  been  the  hbrarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  to  him  is  ascribed 
the  honour  of  the  forgeries  which  he  buried  wht-re  he  was 
sure  they  would  be  found.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture !  Inghirami,  who  published  and  defended  their  au- 
thenticity, was  not  concerned  in  their  fabrication ;  the  de- 
sign was  probably  merely  to  raise  the  antiquity  of  Vola- 
terra,  the  family  estate  of  the  Inghirami ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose one  of  its  learned  branches  had  bequeathed  his  pos- 
terity a  collection  of  spurious  historical  monuments,  which 
tended  to  overturn  all  received  ideas  on  the  first  ages  of 
history.* 

It  was  probably  such  impostures,  and  those  of  the/oZss 
deerdote  o/Indorej  which  were  forged  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  for  eight  hundred  years  form- 
ed the  fundamental  basis,  of  the  canon  law,  the  discipline 
of  Uie  church,  and  even  the  faith  of  Christianity,  which  led 
to  the  monstrous  pyrrhonism  of  father  Hardouin,  who, 
with  immense  erudition,  had  persuaded  himself,  that,  ex- 
cepting the  Bible  and  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plauius,  Pliny 
the  eider,  with  fragments  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
all  with  remains  <n  classical  literature  were  forgeries  ot 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries !  In  two  disserts^ 
tions  he  imagined  that  ho  had  proved  that  the  £neid  was 
not  written  b^  Virgil,  nor  the  Odes  of  Horace  by  that 
poet.  Hordouin  was  one  of  those  wrong-headed  men,  who 
once  having  fallen  into  a  delusion,  whatever  aflerwards 
occurs  to  them  on  their  favourite  subject  only  tends  to 
strengthen  it.  He  died  in  his  own  faith !  He  seems  not 
to  have  been  aware,  that  by  ascribing  such  prodigal  inven- 
tions as  Plutarch,  Thocydides,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  other 
historians,  to  the  men  he  did,  he  was  raising  up  an  unpar- 
alleled age  of  learning  and  genius  when  monks  could  only 
write  mea^  chronicles,  while  learning  and  genius  them- 
selves lay  in  an  enchanted  slumber  with  a  suspension  of  all 
their  vital  powers. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  the  forgeries  of  small- 
er documents.  The  Prayer-Book  of  Columbus  presented 
to  bim  by  the  Pope,  which  the  great  dbcoverer  of  a  new 
worM  bequeathed  to  the  Genoese  republic,  has  a  codicil  in 
bis  own  writing  as  one  of  the  leaves  te8tifies,but  as  volumes 
composed  against  its  authenticity  deny.  The  famous  de- 
scription in  Fetrarch's  Virgil,  so  often  quoted,  of  his  first 
reneentn  with  Laura  in  the  church  of  St  Clair  on  a  Good 

*  The  volume  of  these  pretended  Antiquities  fs  entitled 
Etruscarum  Antlquitatem  ft-agmenta.  ib.  Franc.  \W!.  That 
which  Inphirami  publlahctl  to  defend  their  authentichy  is  In 
Italian,  Discorso  sopra  eppoeixioni  latis  all*  Antlchha  Toeoma 
4IO.    Fkense,164^  x      ^^^i^ 
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Friday,  6  April,  I9S7|  it  haa  been  reeentljr  attempted  to 
be  ahoH-n  ia  a  rorcery.    By  calculation,  it  appeara  ibat  the 

*  April,  1S27,  fellon  a  Mondajr!  The  Good  Friday  aeema 
to  have  been  a  blunder  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  note. 
He  waa  entrapped  by  readini  the  aecond  aonnet,  aa  it  ap- 
peal* in  ihepvitei  editionaf 

Era  il  gioroo  ch'  al  aol « todtnm 
Per  Im  pietA  del  auo  faUore  i  rai. 

*  It  waa  on  the  day  when  the  raya  of  the  aan  wera  obaeor^ 
ed  by  compaanon  for  hia  Maker.'  The  forcer  imagined 
Jiia  deacription  alluded  to  (iood  Friday  and  the  eclipee  at 
the  Gnieinxion.  But  how  atanda  the  paaaage  in  the  MS. 
in  the  imperial  library  of  Vieona,  which  Abb6  OoaUing 
baa  found? 

Era  il  gionio  ch'  al  aol  ii  ealar  mro 
Pant  tt  pieth  da  auo  fkttore,  mrm 
duand  lo  fti  preao ;  e  non  mi  suardai 
Che  ben  voatri  oochi  dentro  mi  Tegaro. 

*  It  waa  on  the  day  that  I  waa  captivated,  devotion  for  ita 
Maker  appeared  in  the  raya  or  a  brilliant  aun,  and  I 
did  not  well  oonaider  that  it  waa  your  9y9B  that  enchain- 
ed me!' 

The  firat  meeting,  aocording  to  the  Abb<  Coatamj(,  waa 
MC  in  a  ekMnhf  but  in  a  mtadom  aa  appeara  by  the  91at 
aonnet.  The  Laura  of  Bade,  waa  moi  the  Laura  of  Pe* 
trarch;  but  Laura  de  Baux,  unmarried,  and  who  died 
young,  reaiding  in  the  vicinity  of  Vaucluae.  Petrarch  had 
often  riewed  ber  from  hia  omi  window,  and  often  enjoyed 
her  aociety  anudat  her  family.*  If  the  Abb6  Coataing'a 
diacovery  De  confirmed,  the  good  name  of  Petrarch  ia  fr^d 
from  the  idle  romantic  paaaion  for  a  married  woman.  It 
would  be  curioua  if  the  famous  atorv  of  the  first  meeting 
with  Laura  in  the  church  of  St  Clare  originated  in  ihe 
blunder  of  the  forgerer'a  misconception  of  a  pMsage 
which  waa  incorreeUy  printed,  as  aippears  by  eziatinf 
manuscripta ! 

Literary  forgeries;  have  been  introduced  into  bibliogrft- 
;  datea  have  been  ahered;  fictitioua  titlea  affixed ;  and 
Dooaa  have  been  reprinted,  either  to  leave  out,  or  to  inter* 
polate  whole  paaaages !  I  forbear  entering  minutely  mto 
this  part  of  the  history  of  lileranr  forgery,  for  thia  article 
haa  already  grown  volnminotts.  When  we  discover,  bow- 
ever,  that  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  of  omaltMrs,  and 
one  of  the  most  critical  of  bibliographera,  were  eonoemed 
in  a  forgery  of  thia  nature,  it  may  he  useful  to  spread  an 
alarm  among  collectors.  The  duke  de  la  Valliere,  and  the 
Abb£  de  St  Leger,  once  concerted  together  to  aupply  the 
eacer  purchaser  of  literary  raritiea  with  a  copy  of  De 
TnbuM  In^ottoributt  a  book,  by  the  date,  pretended  to 
have  been  printed  in  1598,  though,  probably,  a  modem 
forgery  of  1698.  The  title  of  such  a  work  had  long 
existed  by  rumour,  but  never  waa  a  copy  seen  by  man! 
Worka  printed  with  this  title  have  all  been  proved  to  be 
modern  fabrications.  A  copy,  however,  of  the  intnumabU 
original  waa  sold  at  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere's  sale !  The 
Siitoryof  this  volume  ia  curious.  The  Duke  and  the 
abb^  having  manufactured  a  text,  had  it  printed  in  the  oM 
Gothic  character,  under  the  title  De  TrUme  Itnpoetorilme. 
They  proposed  to  put  the  great  bibliopdist,  De  Bure,  in 
good  humour,  whose  agency  would  aanction  the  impoature. 
They  were  afterwards  to  dole  out  copies  at  twenty-live 
louis  each,  which  would  have  been  a  reasonable  price  for 
a  book  which  no  one  ever  saw!  Thev  inriced  De  Bure 
to  dinner,  flattered  and  cajoled  him,  ana,  as  they  imagined, 
at  a  moment  they  had  wound  him  up  to  their  pitch,  they 
exhibited  their  manufacture  ;  the  keen  eyed-f  lance  of  the 
renowned  cataloguer  of  the  *  Bibliographic  Instructive* 
instantly  shot  like  lightning  over  it,  and,  like  lightning 
destroyed  the  whole  edition.  He  not  only  discovered 
the  forgery >  but  reprobated  it !  Ho  refused  his  sanction ; 
and  the  foreing  duke  and  abb^,  in  confusion,  suppressed 
the  Hvre  mmunabU ;  but  they  owed  a  grudce  to  the  honest 
bib1io)rrapher,  and  attempted  to  write  down  (he  work 
whence  the  de  Bures  derive  their  fame. 

Among  the  extraordinary  literary  impostors  of  our  age, 

♦  I  draw  this  ln(brmatfc>n  fit>m  a  little  *  new  year's  fift,' 
which  my  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  8.  Weston,  presenled  to 
hifl  friends  In  1822,  entitled,  <  A.jrisii  in  Vaucluflo,*  accompa* 
ni«(I  by  R  Siipfilemeni.*  He  deHves  his  account  appamotly 
from  a  curious  publicstlon  of  L'Abb^  Cosiaing  de  Pu«igner 
d'Avisnon,  which  I  wit|)  other  inquirers  have  not  been  able 
to  iMXV.ure,  but  which  it  is  absolutely  neceaeary  to  examine, 
befiire  we  can  d«:i»le  on  the  very  curioua  but  unaatmfactory  ac 
aounia  we  have  hiiheito  possessed  of  the  Laura  of  Petrarch. 


if  we  except  Lauder,  who,  detected  by  the  Ithuriel  pen  ot 
Bishop  Douj|laa,  lived  to  make  hia  pubuc  recantation  of  hia 
audacious  forgeries,  and  Chatterton,  who  has  buried  hia 
inexplicable  story  in  his  own  grave ;  a  tale,  which  aeema 
but  half  told ;  we  must  place  a  man  well  known  in  the 
literary  worid  under  the  assumed  name  of  George  Psal* 
flunaazaar.  He  composed  his  autobiofraphy  aa  the 
pananoe  of  contrition,  not  to  be  publiahed  till  ne  waa  no 
more,  when  all  human  motivea  had  ceased  which  might 
cause  his  veracity  to  be  auapected.  The  life  ia  tedioua ; 
but  I  have  onrioosly  traced  the  progreaa  of  the  mind  in  an 
ingen^gus  impoature,  which  ia  worth  preaervation.  The 
preaent  literary  forgery  conaisted  of  peraonating  a  con- 
verted islander  of  Formoaa ;  a  place  then  little  known^ 
but  by  the  reporta  of  the  Jesuita.  and  constructing  n 
language  and  niatory  of  a  new  people,  and  a  new  reli^Mm, 
enurely  of  hia  own  invention !  This  man  waa  evidently 
a  native  of  the  aooth  of  Prance ;  educated  in  aome  pro- 
vincial college  of  the  Jesuita,  where  he  had  heard  much 
of  their  diacoveriea  of  Japan  ;  he  had  looked  over  their 
mapa,  and  listened  to  their  commenta.  Be  forgot  the 
manner  in  which  the  Japaneae  wrote  ;  but  supposed,  Vkm 
orientalists,  they  wrote  from  the  right  to  the  lc4t,  which  h« 
found  difficult  to  manage.  He  aet  about  excositatinf  aa 
alphabet ;  but  actually  forgot  to  give  namea  to  his  lettera, 
which  afterwarda  baffled  him  before  literary  men. 

He  fell  into  groaa  blundera;  having  inadvertently  %S^ 
firmed  that  the  Formosana  aacrificed  eighteen  thouaetMi 
male  in&nts  annually,  he  persisted  in  not  lessening  j-  a 
number.  It  was  proved  to  be  an  impossibility  in  so  email 
an  ialand,  without  occasioning  a  depopulation.  He  had 
made  it  a  principle  in  thia  imposture  never  lo  vary  whea 
he  had  once  sain  a  thing.  All  thia  was  projected  in  baste^ 
fearful  of  detection  by  thoae  about  him. 

He  waa  himself  surprised  at  his  facility  of  invention^ 
and  the  progreaa  of  his  forgenr.  He  had  formed  an  alpha- 
bet, a  considerable  portion  of  a  new  language,  a  grammar » 
a  new  diviaion  of  the  year  into  twenty  montha,  uid  a  new 
religion !  He  had  accustomed  himaelf  to  write  hia  lan- 
guage ;but  being  an  inexpert  writer  with  the  unuaual  way  of 
writing  backwa^da,  he  found  thia  ao  difflcolt,  that  be  wan 
compelled  to  change  the  complicated  forma  of  aome  of  his 
letters.  He  now  finally  quitted  hia  home,  aasuming  the 
character  of  a  Formoaan  convert,  who  had  been  educated 
by  the  Jenuita.  He  waa  then  in  hia  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
year.  To  aupport  hia  new  character,  he  practised  aome 
religious  mummeries ;  he  waa  seen  worshipping  the  risii^ 
andaetting  aun.  He  made  a  prayer-book,  with  rade  draw^ 
inga  of  the  aun,  moon,  and  atara,  to  which  he  added  aome 
gibberiah  proae  and  verse,  written  in  his  invented  charac- 
ter, muttering  or  chantinc  it,  aa  the  humour  took  him.  H'la 
custom  of  eating  raw  flean  seemed  to  aaaiat  his  deceptioa 
more  than  the  aun  and  moon. 

In  a  garriaon  at  Sluya  he  found  a  Scotch  regiment  in  the 
Dutch  pay ;  the  commander  had  the  curioeiiy  to  invite  our 
Formoaan  to  confer  with  limes,  the  chaplam  of  iho  rriti- 
Thia  Irniea  waa  probably  the  chief  cauae  of  the  i; 


posture  being  carried  to  the  extent  it  afterwarda  reached. 
Innea  was  a  clergyman,  but  a  disgrace  to  hia  doth.  Aa 
aoop  aa  he  fixed  his  eye  on  our  Formosan,  he  hit  en  a  pro- 
iecr;  it  was  nothing  less  than  to  make  Paalmanaaxaar  the 
ladder  of  hia  own  ambition,  and  the  ateppiag-place  for  him 
to  climb  up  to  a  good  living !  Innea  was  a  wortbleaa  char- 
acter ;  aa  afterwards  appeared,  when  by  an  audadons  im- 
position, Innes  practised  on  the  Bishop  of  London,  he 
avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  an  anouymoua  wtaic, 
entitied  *  A  modeat  In<|uiry  after  Moral  Yiitue  ;*  for  thia 
he  obtained  a  good  living  in  Easex ;  the  real  author,  a 
poor  Scotch  clergyman,  oWged  him  afterwards  to  diaelaim 
the  work  in  print,  and  to  pay  him  the  profit  of  the  edition 
which  Innea  had  made  *  He  loat  his  character,  and  re- 
tired to  the  aotitude  of  his  liviog;  if  not  penitent,  at  leaat 
mortified. 

Such  a  character  waa  exactly  adapted  to  become  the 
foster-father  of  imposture.  Innea  courted  the  Formoaan, 
and  easily  won  on  the  adventurer,  who  had  hitherto  in  vain 
aought  for  a  patron.  Meanwhile  no  time  waa  lost  by 
Tones  to  inform  the  unsuspidous  and  generous  Bishop  ol 
London  of  ihr  prize  he  possessed— (o  convert  Uie  PormoM- 
an  was  his  ostensible  pretext ;  to  procure  preferment  hie 
concealed  motive.  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe,  that 
the  ardour  of  conversion  died  away  in  Innea,  and  the  most 
marked  neflect  of  his  convert  prevailed,  while  the  answer 
of  the  bishop  waa  protracted  or  doubtful.  He  had  at  first 
proposed  to  oar  Formosan  impoatw  to  pracwa  hit  die* 
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charge,  and  convey  bim  to  England ;  thia  waa  eagarly  cob- 
mo  od  to  by  our  pliant  advaaturer.  A  few  Dutch  BcbeiUnga, 
and  fair  worda,  kapl  him  in  good  humour ;  but  no  lettor 
coming  from  the  bishop,  there  were  fewer  worda,  and  not 
a  attTor !  This  threw  a  new  light  over  the  character  of 
Inoea  to  the  Ineiperienced  youth.  PaaUnanaaaaar  aaga^ 
doualy  now  tamed  all  hii  attention  to  lome  Dutch  minia- 
ten ;  Innei  srew  jealous  lest  they  ahould  pluck  the  bird 
which  he  had  already  m  his  net.  He  resolved  to  baptize 
the  impcator— ^hich  only  the  more  convinced  Psalmaaaa^ 
•aar  toat  Innea  waa  one  himself;  for  befere  thia  lime 
Iimea  had  practised  a  stratagem  on  him,  which  had  clearly 
ahown  what  sort  of  a  man  his  Formoean  was. 

The  stratagem  was  this :  he  made  him  traaalate  a  paa- 
aage  m  Cicero,  of  some  length,  into  his  pretended  lan- 
gnafo,  aod  give  it  him  in  writing ;  thia  was  easily  done,  by 
Psalnunaaxaar's  facility  of  inventing  characters.  After 
Innea  had  made  him  construe  it,  he  desired  to  have  ano- 
ther version  of  it  on  another  paper.  The  propoeal,  and 
the  arch  manner  of  makiaff  it.  threw  our  impoator  into  tha 
lion.    He  had  had  but  a  ' 


•i  visible  confusion.  He  had  had  but  a  short  time  to 
aavent  the  fimt  paper,  less  to  reooUeet  it ;  ao  that  in  tha 
aecood  tranacript  not  above  half  the  worda  ware  to  be 
foiad  which  existed  in  the  first.  Innes  aaaumed  a  aolemn 
air,  and  Psalmaaaazaar  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  hioa- 
aeU*  on  his  mercy,  but  Innes  did  not  wish  to  unmask  the 
impostor;  he  was  rather  desirous  of  fitting  the  mask  closer 
to  nis  face.  Psalmanaazaar,  in  this  haru  trial,  had  given 
•vidence  of  uncommon  fecilitv,  combined  with  a  singular 
Bsemory.  Innes  cleared  his  brow,  smiled  with  a  friendly 
look,  and  onlv  hinted  in  a  distant  manner,  that  he  ought  to 
be  careful  to  he  better  provided  for  the  future !  An  Mlviee 
which  Psalmanaaxaar  afterwarda  bore  in  mind,  and  at 
Jeogth  produced  the  feraerv  of  an  entire  new  language ; 
and  which,  he  remarkably  observes,  *  by  what  I  have  tned 
aince  I  came  inio  England,  I  cannot  aay  but  I  could  have 
compassed  it  with  less  difficulty  than  can  be  conceived  had 
I  applied  closely  to  it.'  When  a  version  of  the  catechism 
waa  made  into  the  pretended  Formosan  language,  which 
waa  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  the  first  sdidars,  it  ap* 
peared  to  them  grammatical,  and  waa  pronounced  to  be  a 
real  language,  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  it  resembled  no 
other!  and  they  could  not  conceive  that  a  atripling  could 
be  the  inventor  of  a  languai^e.    If  the  reader  is  curious  to 


„    ,        .  .  -/Qeoffi 

,  a  Nauve  of  the  said  Isle,*  1704 ;  with  _ 
rous  plates,  wretched  ioventions !  of  their  dress !  religious 
ceremoiies!  their  labemacle  and  altars  to  the  sun,  the 
BBOon,  and  the  ten  slare !  their  architecture !  the  viceroy's 
caaUe!  a  temple !  a  city  houae!  a  countryman's  house! 
and  the  Formosan  alihabet!  In  his  conferences  before 
the  Royal  Society  with  a  Jesuit  just  returned  from  China, 
the  Jesuit  had  certain  strong  suspicions  that  our  hero  was 
an  impostor.  The  good  father  remained  obstinate  in  his 
own  conviction,  but  could  not  satisfactorily  communicate  it 
to  others ;  and  Psalmanaaxaar,  after  politely  askmg  paiw 
ion  lor  ihe  expression,  complams  "of  the  Jesuit  that  •  urn 
IMmettimpmUi^h/mentilmrhmpmdemti^  DrMead 
absurdly  msieted  Psalmanaaxaar  waa  a  Dutchman  or  a 
Gennan ;  aome  thought  him  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  a  tool  of 
tbenoo^orora;  the  catholics  thought  him  bribed  by  the 
Protestants  to  expose  their  church ;  the  presbyterians  that 
■^  "^  ^S**.  ^  f 'P*^*  **»••'  doctrine,  and  cry  up  epieeiK 
pacy!  Thw  fabuloua  history  of  Formosa  seems  to  have 
been  projected  bv  his  artful  prompter  Innes,  who  put  Va^ 
reniua  mto  Psafmanaaxaar's  hands  to  assist  him;  trum- 
peted forth  m  the  domestic  and  foreign  papers  on  account 
of  this  converted  Formoaan ;  maddened  the  bookseHers  to 


las  the  former 


hurry  the  author,  who  was  scarcely  allowed 

to  produce  this  extraordinary  volume  i  and  a .«.«« 

aeeomta  which  the  public  poesessed  of  this  island  were 
lUl  of  moDsiroua  absorditiaa  and  contradietioos,  these  as- 
mated  the  praaent  impostore.    Our  forver  resolved  not  to 

^ Ike  BOW  awl  surpriaiBg  thinga  as  they  had  done, 

r  studmd  to  dash  with  them,  probably  that  he  ■ 
an  epportnnity  01*  pretendinff  to  correct  them.    ' 
immediately  aold ;  the  world 


tofathc 


havo 


fixed  a  vindiaatiOB !— the  unh 


a  aeeood  edition  he  pr^ 
ppy  ferger  got  about  twenty 


gnpaMferao  impoaiure,  whoee  delosieas  spread  far  and 
viia!    aotm  yaaia  aflorwaids  Pkalmaaaasaar  was  co- 


in a  minor  imposture ;  one  nwn  bad  persuaded  him 
to  Tather  a  white  composition  called  the  IWmottm  ^apam  ! 
which  was  to  be  soM  at  a  high  price !  It  was  curious  for 
its  whiteness,  but  it  bad  its  faults.  The  project  failed,  and 
Psalmanaaxaar  considered  the  miscarriage  of  the  laUs 
F\irmo$an  Japan  as  a  providential  warning  to  repent  of  all 
his  impostures  of  Formosa ! 

Among  these  literary  forgeries  may  be  classed  several 
ingenious  ones  febricated  for  a  poHticai  purpoae.  We  had 
certainly  numerous  ones  during  our  dvil  wars  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  This  is  not  the  place  to  continue  the  con- 
trorersy  respecting  the  mysterious  £ikom  BadUki,  which 
has  been  ranked  among  them,  from  the  ambiguous  daim 
of  (Huden.  A  recent  writer  who  would  probably  incline 
not  to  leave  the  pnonareh  were  he  living,  not  only  nis  head 
but  the  liule  fame  he  might  obtain  by  the  *  Verses'  said  to 
be  written  by  him  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  wouki  deprive 
bim  also  of  these.  Henderson's  death-bed  recantation  is 
also  reckoned  among  them ;  and  we  have  a  largocoUectioa 
of  *  Letters  of  Sir  Henry  Martin  to  bis  Lady  of  Delight,' 
which  were  certainly  the  satirical  effusions  of  a  wit  of  that 
day,  but  by  the  price  they  have  obtained,  are  probably  coo- 
sidered  at  genuine  ones,  and  exhibit  an  amusing  picture  of 
his  k>oee  rambling  life.  There  is  a  ludicrous  speech  of 
the  strange  Earl  of  Pembroke,  which  waa  forgea  by  the 
inimitable  Butler,  and  Sir  John  Firkenhead,  a  great  hiH 
morist  and  wit,  had  a  busy  pen  in  these  spurious  leUera 
and  rpeeches. 

or  LITBAABT   riLGBXBa. 

An  honest  historian  at  times  will  have  to  inflict  aevera 
strokes  oo  his  favourites.  This  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  for 
in  the  course  of  my  researches,  I  have  to  record  that  we 
have  both  forgers  and  purioiners,  at  well  as  other  mere 
obvious  impostors,  in  the  republic  of  letters !  The  pre- 
sent artide  descend^  to  relate  anecdotes  of  some  con- 
trivances to  possess  our  literary  curiosities  by  other  means 
than  by  purchase ;  and  the  only  apoloinr  which  can  be  al- 
leged for  the  spfofK&ia  oeeeofa,  as  St  Austin  calls  the  vir» 
tues  of  the  heathens,  of^  the  present  innocent  criminals,  is 
their  excessive  passion  for  literature,  and  otherwise  the 
of  tl 


respect abi lily  of  their  names.  According  to  Grose's 
<  classical  Uictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  we  have  had 
celebrated  eoUeeton,  both  in  Ihe  learned  and  vulgar  idioms. 
But  one  of  them,  who  hsd  some  reasons  loo  to  be  temler 
on  this  point,  distinguithsa  this  mode  of  completing  his 
cdlections,  not  by  booh-ttealingf  but  by  booh-coveting.  On 
some  occasions,  in  mercy,  we  must  albw  of  softening 
names.  Wore  not  the  Spartans  allowed  to  steal  from  one 
another,  and  the  bunkers  only  punished  7 

It  is  said  that  Pinelli  made  occasional  additions  to  hia 
literary  treasures  sometimes  by  his  skill  in  an  art  which 
lay  much  more  in  the  hand  than  in  the  head :  however,  as 
Pmelli  never  stirred  out  of  his  native  dty  but  once  in  his 
lifetime,  when  the  plague  drove  him  from  home,  his  field 
of  action  was  so  restncted,  that  we  can  hardly  conclude 
that  he  could  have  been  so  great  an  enterpriser  in  this 
way.  No  one  can  have  loet  their  character  by  this  sort 
of  exercise  in  a  confined  circle,  and  be  allowed  to  prosper ! 
A  light-fingered  Mercury  wouM  hardly  haunt  ine  aame 
spot :  however,  this  is,  as  it  may  be !  It  is  probable  that 
we  owe  to  this  spedes  of  accumulation  many  precioua 
maauscripts  in  the  Couoniaa  cdlection.  It  appears  by 
the  manuscript  note-book  of  Sir  Nicbdas  Hyde,  chief-jue- 
tice  of  the  kmg's  bench  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 


year  of  Charles  the  First,  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton  had 
hia  library,  records,  evidences,  ledgei^^iooks,  original  let- 
ters, ana  other  state-papers,  belonging  to  the  king ;  for 


the  attorney-general  of  that  time,  to  prove  this,  showed  a 
copy  of  the  pmrdon  which  Sir  Robert  had  obtamed  firom 
King  James  for  tmbusHnf  rtemrda^  lie.* 

Gough  has  more  than  indnuated  that  Rawlinson  and 
his  friend  Umfreville  *  Re  under  very  strong  suspidoos ;' 
and  he  asserts  that  the  cdlector  of  the  Wuion  treasurca 
made  as  free  aa  Dr  Willis  with  his  firiend*s  coins.  But  he 
has  also  put  forth  a  declaration  relating  to  Biahop  Mora, 
the  femoos  cdlector,  that  <  the  bishop  odlected  his  library 
by  fhmdtnmg  thoae  of  tha  clergy  in  his  diocese ;  some  ha 
paid  with  sermoBsor  Biore  modem  books;  others,  less 
dyilly,only  witha9indi0!tefaCiowBli6ns7'  TbisoAso. 
itring  then  consisted  rather  cfcajtBm^  others  out  of  w^ 
they  knew  aot  how  to  vahie ;  and  this  Is  aa  advanuga 
which  every  skilful  lover  of  books  anist  enjoy  over  (' 


Art.  70. 
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pracaution  adopted  bj  a  friend  of  the  bishop,  who  one  day 
was  found  bua j  in  Aidtnf  hit  ranU  6odkf,  and  lockiM 
as  manjr  aa  he  ooold.    On  being  aaked  the  reason  oi  t 


whoeo  apprenticeship  has  not  expired.  I  have  mjrself 
been  plundered  by  a  very  dear  friend  of  some  such  literary 
corioeiiies,  in  the  days  mmy  innocence  and  of  his  preco- 
city of  knowledge.  However,  it  docs  appear  that  Buhop 
More  did  actuuly  lay  violent  hands  in  a  snug  comer  on 
some  irresistible 'little  charmer;  which  we  gather  from  a 
friend  of  the  bishop,  who  one  day 
r  hu  ranMt  6odks,  and  locking  up 
n  being  aaked  the  reason  oi  this 
odd  occupation,  the  bibliopolist  ingenuousljf  replied,  *  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  dines  with  me  to-day.'  This  fact  is  quite 
clear,  and  here  is  another  as  indisputable.  Sir  Robert 
Baville  writing  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton^  appointing  an  inter- 
view with  the  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  cautions 
Sir  Robert,  that  *  If  he  held  any  book  so  dear  as  that  he 
would  be  loath  to  lose  it,  he  should  luiUi  Sir  Tkomaa  out 
9f  Ait  nght^  but  set  « the  boke**  aside  before  hand.'  A 
surprise  and  detection  of  this  nature  has  been  revealed  in 
a  piece  of  secret  history  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssais,  which 
terminated  in  very  important  politicsl  consequences.  He 
assures  us  that  the  personal  dislike  which  Pope  Innocent 
X,  bore  to  the  French  had  originated  in  his  youth,  when 
cardinal,  from  having  been  detected  in  the  library  of  an 
eminent  French  collector,  of  having  purloibed  a  most  rare 
voliitaie.  The  delirium  of  a  collectors  rage  overcame  even 
French  politease;  the  Frenchman  not  only  openly  ac- 
cused his  illustrious  culprit,  but  was  resolved  that  he  should 
not  quit  the  library  without  replacing  the  precious  volume 
—from  accusation  and  denial  both  resolved  to  try  their 
strength ;  but  in  this  literary  wrestling-match  the  book 
dropped  out  of  the  cardinal's  robos !— and  from  that  dsy 
be  nated  the  French— at  least  their  more  curious  collec- 
tors ! 

Even  an  author  on  his  dying-bed,  at  those  awful  mo- 
ments, should  a  collector  be  byliis  side,  may  not  be  con- 
sidered secure  from  his  too  curious  haiids.  Sir  William 
Dugdale  possessed  the  mmutes  of  King  James's  life,  writ- 
ten by  Camden,  till  within  a  fortnight  c^  his  death ;  as  also 
CamdenV  own  life,  which  he  had  from  Hacket,  the  author 
of  the  folio  life  of  Bishop  Williams ;  who,  adds  Aubrev, 
<  did  Jttck  it  from  Mr  Camden,  as  he  isy  a  dying  !'  He 
aflcrwards  corrects  his  information,  by  the  name  of  Dr 
Thomdyke,  which,  however,  equally  answers  our  purpose, 
to  prove  that  even  dying  authors  may  dread  suck  colleo- 
tors!  ^ 

The  medallists  have,  I  suspect,  been  more  predatory 
than  these  subtractors  of  our  literary  treasures ;  not  only 
from  the  facility  of  their  conveyance,  but  from  a  peculiar 
contrivance  which  of  all  those  things  which  admit  of  being 
secretly  purloihed,  can  only  be  practised  in  this  departs 
ment— -for  they  can  steal  and  no  numan  hand  can  search 
them  with  any  possilnlity  of  detection— they  can  pick  a 
cabinet  and  swallow  the  curious  things,  and  transport  them 
with  perfect  suf^tv,  to  be  digested  at  their  leisure.  An 
adventure  of  this  kind  happened  to  Baron  Stosch,  the  fa- 
mous antiquary.  It  was  m  looking  over  the  gems  of  the 
roval  cabinet  of  medals,  that  the  keeper  perceived  the  loss 
of^one ;  his  place,  his  pension,  and  liis  reputation  were  at 
stake ;  and  lie  insisted  that  Baron  Stosch  should  be  most 
minutely  examined :  in  this  dilemma,  forced  to  confession, 
this  onidite  collector  assured  the  keeper  of  the  royal  cabi- 
net, that  the  strictest  search  would  not  avail :  *  Alas,  sir ! 
I  have  it  here  within,'  be  said,  pointing  to  his  breasts— «n 
emetic  was  suggested  by  the  learned  practitioner  himself, 
probably  from  some  former  experiment.  This  was  not 
•  the  Brst  time  that  such  a  natural  cabinet  had  been  invent- 
ed ;  the  antiquary  Vaillant,  when  attacked  at  sea  by  an 
Algerine,  zealously  swallowed  a  whole  series  of  Syrian 
kings ;  when  he  landed  at  Lyoosy  groaning  with  his  coo- 


of  the  higher  empire  ?  Vaillant  showed  two  or  three,  of 
which  nature  had  kindljr  relieved  him.  A  collection  of 
medals  was  left  to  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  the  donor  ac- 
companied the  bequest  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  that  should 
a  certain  antiquar^r,  his  <Md  friend  and  rival,  be  desirous  of 
examining  the  corns,  he  shouM  be  watched  by  two  per- 
sons, one  on  etch  side.  La  Crose  informs  us  m  his  life, 
that  the  learned  Charles  Patin,  who  has  wriUea  a  work  on 
BMdala,  was  one  of  the  present  race  of  collectors;  Patin 
offered  the  curators  of  the  public  library  at  Basle  to  draw 
op  a  eatalo^ie  of  the  cabinet  oTAmerback  there  presenr- 
od,  conlainmg  a  good  number  of  medals ;  but  they  wookl 
Ittfs  been  mora  numerous,  had  the  catahigue-wnter  not 


diminished  both  them  and  his  labour,  by  seqoectrstiqi 
some  of  the  most  rare,  which  was  not  discovered  tiU  thii 
plunderer  of  antiquity  was  far  out  of  their  reach. 

When  Gough  touched  on  this  odd  anbiect  in  the  fir^ 
edition  of  his  ^British  Topography,'  <  An  Actdcmic'  ia  the 
Qenileman's  Magazine  for  August  177S,  iasioualed  that 
this  charge  of  bterary  pilfering  was  only  a  jocular  one ;  on 
which  GlMigh,  in  his  second  edition,  obeerred  that  thu  wu 
not  the  case,  and  that  *  one  might  point  out  enough  hgh^ 
Jhigertd  oMiiqmanea  in  the  present  age,  to  render  sucba 
charge  extremely  probable  against  earlier  ones.'  Tbs 
most  extraordinary  part  of  this  slight  history  is,  that  our 
public  denoimcer  sometime  after  proved  himself  to  be  oss 
of  these  *  light-fingered  antiquaries  ;*  the  deed  itself,  bow^ 
ever,  was  more  singular  than  diagracefol.  At  the  diitn* 
terment  of  the  remains  of  Edward  the  First,  around  whic^ 
thirty  years  aco,  assembled  our  most  ertidite  aotiqutrias, 
GKwgh  was  observed,  as  Steevens  used  to  relate,  m  a 
wrapping  great  coat  of  unusual  dimensions ;  that  wiuy  and 
malicious  *  Puck,'  so  capable  himself  of  inventing  miicluef| 
easily  suspected  others,  and  divided  his  glance  as  m^c\  oa 
the  living  piece  of  antiquity,  as  on  the  elder.  Is  the  act  of 
closing  up  the  relics  of  royalty,  there  wa«  found  wantiof 
an  entire  fore-finger  of  Edward  the  firat ;  and  ai  the  body 
was  perfect  when  opened,  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaciioo  wu 
spreading,  when  *  Puck'  directed  their  attention  to  the  greal 
antiquary  in  the  watchman's  great  coat— 4nMi  wbenos 
too  surely  was  extracted  Edward  the  First's  great  fote* 
finger!— eo  that  *the  light-fingered  antiquary*  was  rwsf- 
nixed  ten  years  aAer  he  had  mnounced  the  race,  wheo  bt 
came  to  *  try  his  hand.** 

OF  LOBD  BAOOV  AT  HOMB. 

Tho  history  of  Lord  Bacon  would  be  that  of  the  iafel> 
lectual  faculties,  and  a  theme  so  worthy  of  the  pkiloMphi- 
oal  biographer  remains  yet  to  be  written.  The  persoul 
narrative  of  this  master-geniua  or  inventor  must  forererba 
separated  from  the  teala  inteUtetut  be  was  perprtnafly  u* 
cending :  and  the  domestic  history  of  this  creaiire  misA 
must  be  consigned  to  the  roost  humiliating  chaptrr  in  the 
volume  of  human  life :  a  chapter  already  sufBcieniiy  en- 
larged, and  which  has  irrefutaoly  proved  how  the  greatefi 
minds  are  not  freed  from  the  infirmities  of  the  nio«t  fulrv. 

The  parent  of  our  philosophy  is*now  to  be  considered  in 
a  new  light  one  which  others  do  not  nppsor  to  have  ob- 
served. My  researches  into  contemporary  aoiicet  u 
Bacon  have  often  convinced  me  that  his  philoMphicil 
works,  in  his  own  days  and  among  his  own  oountrraieD, 
were  not  only  not  comprehended,  but  often  ridiculed,  and 
sometimes  reprobated  ;  that  thejr  were  the  ocea«oa  cf 
many  slights  and  mortifications  which  this  depiwaaled  mas 
endured ;  but  that  from  a  very  early  period  n  hu  life.  |o 
that  last  record  of  his  feelings  which  appears  in  hit  win, 
this  »  servant  of  posterity,'  as  he  propheticalW  called  hisi- 
self,  sustained  bis  mighty  spirit  with  the  oonffdenceof  hw 
own  posthumous  greatness.  Bacon  cast  his  views  »"M||n 
the  maturity  of  ages,  and  perhaps  amidst  the  sceptics  and 
the  rejectors  of  his  plans,  may  have  fdt  at  tiroes  tlittut 
idolatry  of  fame,  which  has  now  consecrated  bu  philo- 
sophical works.  . . 

At  consge.  Bacon  discovered  how  <  that  scrap  of  Gr^ 
cian  knowledge,  the  peripatetic  philosophy,'  and  the  tcbj 
lastic  babble,  cou!*!  not  serve  the  ends  and  porp«««  « 
knowledge ;  that  syllogisms  wera  not  thmgs,  and  that  a 
new  logic  might  teach  us  to  invent  and  jodge  by  mdoctios. 
He  found  that  theories  were  to  be  built  upoa  •*P*r'"*'T 
When  a  young  man,  abroad,  he  began  to  makethow  «h 
eervations  on  Nature,  whioh  aAerwards  led  so  lotbe  foso- 

♦  It  Is  probable  that  this  story  of  Oough'S  !«*«*«  »J* 
Ibre-flnger  of  Edwaid  the  First,  was  one  of  «hs  "altaosi  m- 
ventions  of  G«>rge  Sieerens,  sfter  hs  dlKorenrf  djtf Jj  «; 
tlqnary  was  among  the  (bw  admiued  to  the  nMonbinr  oi  »• 
itiyal  corpse;  Steevens  himself  was  nocthcrt!  87^" 
Urban  who  must  know  much  more  than  hs  «««^'t2*T' 
*  Puck, '-has,  however,  clven  the  «k)wlnf  ftoM  ww 
of  what  he  calls  *  ungenuemanly  and  ^"''•''■"""irVMl. 
6n  Ooufh,  by  Steevens.  It  seems  thsi  ^••^^tlSt 
lector  of  the  works  of  Hogarth,  and  while  w^^JlSTSi 
hia  collection,  wrote  an  abrupt  letter  to  Oongti, »  ^JV^ 
hhn  some  early  Impressions,  Vr  purchafo  <»««**"jf!;,i  fe?li 
resented  the  msnner  of  his  address  by  a  w«gb«»J»^Lj 
Is  sdmhied  10  hsve  been  *  a  peremptorj  onsJ  ™*"^ gn 
Implacable  vengeance  of  Steevens,  who  imm  ^JS^^IT^ 
the  mischievous  trick*  he  played  on  tha  •'»'•  ■"JJl  klid  «f 
waa rarely over-kimf  10  "nyi^*! *"*** "iP!?^ 
I  revenge!  Digitized  by  VjOOQLC 
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ditioiiff  of  the  new  philosoplnr.  At  ■ixteeo,  he  philoso- 
phised ;  at  tweatT-eu,  he  had  framed  his  system  into  some 
MMm ;  and  after  forty  years  of  continued  laboors,  unfinished 
to  his  last  hour,  he  left  hohind  him  sufficient  to  found  the 
great  philosophical  reformation. 

On  his  entrance  into  active  life,  study  was  not  however 
hb  prime  olgeet.  With  his  fortune  to  make,  his  court 
connezioBS  and  his  father's  example  opened  a  path  for 
andiition.  He  chose  the  practice  of  common  law  as  his 
nieans,  while  his  inclinations  were  looking  upwards  to 
political  aflairs  as  his  end.  A  passion  for  study  however 
had  strongly  marked  him ;  he  had  read  much  more  than 
wajs  required  in  his  professional  character,  and  this  cir- 
cnmstance  excited  the  mean  jealousies  of  the  minister 
Cecil,  and  the  attorney-general  Coke.  Both  were  mere 
practioal  men  of  business,  whose  narrow  conceptions  and 
whosa  stubborn  habits  assume,  that  whenever  a  man 
aequires  mueh  knowledjge  foreign  to  his  profession,  be  will 
know  less  cf  professional  knowledge  than  he  ought. 
These  men  of  strong  minds,  yet  limited  capacities,  hold  in 
eontempC  all  studies  alien  totbeir  hiU>its. 

Bacon  early  aspired  to  the  sitiiation  of  solicitor-general ; 
tfie^oourt  of  Elixabeth  was  divided  into  factions ;  Bacon 
adopted  the  interests  of  the  generous  Essex,  which  were 
inimical  to  the  partv  of  Cecu.  The  ^ueen,  from  his  boy- 
hood, was  delighted  by  conversing  with  her  *  /oung  lord- 
keeper,'  as  she  early  distinguished  the  precocious  gravity 
and  the  ingenious  turn  of  mind  of  the  future  philosopher. 
It  was  unquestionably  to  attract  her  favour,  that  Bacon 
presented  to  the  queen  his  *  Maxims  and  Elements  of  the 
Common  Law,'  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Eliza- 
beth sulTered  her  minister  to  form  her  opinions  on  the 
legal  character  of  Bacon.  It  was  alleged  that  Bacon  was 
addicted  to  more  general  pursuits  than  law,  and  the 
miscellaneoos  books  which  he  was  known  to  have  read 
eonfirmed  the  accusation.  This  was  urged  as  a  reason 
why  the  post  of  solicikir-general  should  not  be  conferred 
on  a  man  of  speculation,  more  likely  to  distract  than  to 
direct  her  affairs.  Elizabeth,  in  the  height  of  thai  political 
prudence  which  marked  her  character,  was  swayed  by  the 
vulgar  notion  of  Cecil,  and  believed  that  Bacon,  who 
afterwards  filled  the  situation  b<Ah  of  solicitor-general  and 
Iwrd  ehaacelkir,  was  '  A  man  rather  of  show  than  of 
depth.'  We^have  been  recently  told  by  a  great  lawyer, 
that  *  Bacon  was  a  master.' 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  when  Bacon  still 
found  the  same  party  obstructing  his  political  advance- 
ment, he  appears,  b  some  momentary  fit  of  disgust,  to 
have  meditated  on  a  retreat  into  a  foreign  country ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  happened  to  several  of  our  men  of 
genius,  during  a  fever  of  solitary  indignation.  He  was  for 
some  time  thrown  out  of  the  sunshine  of  life,  bat  he 
found  its  shade  more  fitted  for  contemplation ;  and,  unques- 
tionably, philosophy  was  benefited  by  his  solitude  at  Gray's 
Ion.  His  hand  was  alwajrfl  on  his  work,  and  better 
thoughts  will  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the  mind  of  those 
who  feed  on  their  thoughts,  and  live  amidst  their  reveries. 
In  a  leuer  on  this  occasion,  he  writes,  *  My  ambition  now 
I  shall  only  put  upon  my  pen,  whereby  I  shall  be  able  to 
maintain  memory  and  merit,  of  the  tiroes  succeeding,' 
And  many  years  after  when  he  had  finally  quitted  public 
liie,  he  told  the  king,  *  I  would  live  to  study,  and  not  study 
to  live :  yet  I  am  prepared  for  dials  oMmh  Bellisario ; 
and  I  that  have  borne  a  nag,  can  bear  a  wallet.' 

Ever  were  the  timks  strccBKDiira  in  his  mind.  In  that 
delightfal  Latfai  letter  to  Father  Fulgeotio,  where,  with  the 
aimplicity  of  true  grandeur,  he  takes  a  view  of  all  his 
woAs,  and  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  <oBe  who 
served  posterity,'  in  communicating  his  past  and  his  future 
designs,  be  adds,  that  *  they  require  some  ages  for  the  r»> 
pening  of  them.'  There,  while  he  despairs  of  finishug 
what  was  intended  for  the  sixth  part  of  his  Instaurataon, 
how  nobly  he  despairs !  <  Of  the  perfecting  this  I  have 
east  away  all  hopes;  but  b  fiitnre  ages,  perhaps,  the  de- 
sign BMy  bud  again.'  And  he  oondiuies  by  avowing,  that 
the  seal  and  consuney  of  his  mind  in  the  great  dMngn, 
after  so  many  years,  had  never  become  oold  and  indiiter^ 
ent.  He  remembers  how,  forty  years  ago,  he  had  com- 
posed a  juvenile  work  about  those  things,  which,  with  coo> 
Sdence,  Dot  with  too  pompous  a  title,  he  had  called  7)m»- 
foria  Parhu  MasMnft ;  the  great  birth  of  time !  Besides 
the  public  dedication  of  his  iVbemn  Orgnfimi  to  James  the 
Pvat,  he  accompanied  it  with  a  private  letter.  He  wishes 
the  king's  tavoor  to  the  work,  which  ha 


country  should  at  length  possess  a  national  literature  o 
own,  and  that  it  should  exult  in  classical  oomposit 
which  might  be  appreciated  with  the  finest  models  of 


as  a  hundred  years  time ;  for  he  adds,  *  I  am  persuaded 
th»  vaatk  toiU  gain  upon  nunU  mnuif  in  ages.' 

In  his  last  will  appears  his  remarkable  legacy  of  fame. 
*My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to 
mine  own  countrymen  after  some  titm  be  patted  eiMr,* 
Time  seemed  always  personated  in  the  imagination  of  our 
philosopher,  and  with  time  he  wrestled  witn  a  consciou»> 
ness  of  triumph. 

,  I  shall  now  bring  forward  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
how  httle  Bacon  was  understood,  and  how  maeb  he  was 
even  despised,  in  his  philosophical  character. 

In  those  prescient  views  by  which  the  genius  of  Veru- 
lam  has  often  anticipated  the  institutions  and  the  discove- 
ries of  succeeding  tiroes,  there  was  one  important  object 
which  even  bis  foresight  does  not  appear  to  have  contem- 
plated. Lord  Bacon  did  not  foresee  that  the  English  lan- 
guage would  one  day  be  capable  of  embalming  all  that 
philosophy  can  discover,  or  poetry  can  invent ;  that  his 

of  its 
litions 
light  be  appreciated  with  the  finest  models  of  an- 
tiquity. His  taste  was  far  unequal  to  his  invention.  So 
little  he  esteemed  the  longus^e  of  his  country,  that  his  fa- 
vourite works  are  compoMd  in  Latin ;  and  he  was  anxious 
to  have  what  he  had  written  in  English  preserved  in  that 
*  universal  language  which  may  last  as  long  as  books  last.* 
It  would  have  surpriiied  Bacon  to  have  been  told,  that  the 
most  learned  men  in  Europe  have  studied  English  authors 
to  learn  to  think  and  to  write.  Our  philosopher  was  surely 
somewhat  mortified,  when  in  his  dedication  of  the  Essays 
he  observed,  that  *  of  all  my  other  works  my  Essays  have 
been  most  current ;  for  that  ae  k  teemMf  they  come  home 
to  men's  business  and  bosoms.'  It  is  loo  much  to  ho|)e  to 
find  in  a  vast  and  profound  inventor  a  writer  also  who  be- 
stows immortality  on  his  language.  The  English  lan- 
guage is  the  only  object  in  his  great  survey  of  art  and  of 
nature,  which  owes  nothing  of  its  excellence  to  the  genius 
of  Bscon. 

He  had  reason  indeed  to  be  mortified  at  the  reception 
of  his  philosophical  works ;  and  Dr  Rawley,  even  some 
years  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious  master,  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  *  His  fame  is  greater  and  sounds 
louder  in  foreign  parts  abroad  than  at  home  in  his  own 
nation  ;  thereby  verifying  that  divine  sentence,  a  prophet 
is  not  without  nonoor,  safe  in  his  own  country  an*)  in  his 
own  house.'  Even  the  men  of  genius,  i^o  ought  to  have 
comprehended  this  new  source  oif  knowledge  thus  opened 
to  them,  reluctantly  entered  into  it ;  so  repugnant  are  we 
suddenly  to  pve  up  ancient  errors  which  time  and  habit 
have  made  apart  of  ourselves.  Harvey,  who  himself  expe- 
rienced the  sluggish  obstinacy  of  the  leamed,which  repel- 
led a  great  but  a  novel  discovenr,  could  however  in  his  turn 
deride  the  amazing  novelty  of  Bacon's  Naman  Orgamnn, 
Harvey  said  to  Aubrey,  that  *  Bacon  was  no  great  philo- 
sopher ;  he  writes  nhilosophy  like  a  lord  chancellor.'  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  Bacon's  philosophical  wri- 
tings have  been  much  over-rated.  His  experimental  phi- 
losophy from  the  era  in  which  they  were  produced  must 
be  necessarily  defective ;  the  time  ne  gave  to  them  could 
only  have  been  had  at  spare  hours ;  but  like  the  great  pro- 
phet on  the  mount.  Bacon  was  doomed  to  vitfwthe  land 
afiir,  which  he  himself  could  never  enter. 

Bacon  found  but  small  encouragement  for  hisneislearfi- 
mg  among  the  moot  eminent  scholars,  to  whom  he  sub- 
mitted his  early  discoveries.  A  very  copious  letter  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  on  Bacon's  desiring  him  to  return  the 
manuscript  of  CogUataet  FMa,some  portion  of  the  iVo- 
v¥m  Orgmmm  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  is  replete  with 
objections  to  (he  new  philosophy.  *Iam  one  of  that 
crew,'  says  Sir  Thdmas,  'that  say  we  possess  a  far 
greater  hold&st  of  certainty  in  the  sciences  than  you  wiQ 
seem  to  acknowledge.  He  gives  a  hint  too  that  Solomon 
complained  *  of  the  infinite  making  of  books  in  his  timef 
that  all  Baoon  delivera  is  only  *  by  averment  without  other 
forco  of  argument,  to  disclaim  ail  our  axioms,  maxima, 
Stc,  Isft  by  tradition  from  our  elders  unto  os,  wbich  have 
passed  all  probations  of  the  sharpest  wits  that  ever  were  f 
and  he  concludes,  that  the  end  of  all  Bacon's  phikMophy, 
by  *  a  fresh  creating  new  principles  of  sciences,  would  be 
to  be  dispossessed  of  the  learning  we  have  ;*  and  he  foars 
that  it  would  require  as  many  ages  as  have  inarched  be- 
fore us  that  knowledge  shoukf  be  perfectly  achieved.  Bod- 
ares  himself  to  *  tne  carrier's  horse  which 
the  beaten  wav  in  which  I  wvi  traiatd.' 


ley  truly 
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Bacon  did  not  lose  heart  by  the  timidity  of  *  the  car- 
rier's horse :'  a  smart  macioua  note  in  return  shows  his 
quick  apprehension. 

*  As  I  am  eouif  to  my  house  in  the  countryi  I  shall  want 
my  pstpen,  which  I  beg  you  therefore  to  return.  You  are 
alothful,  and  you  help  me  nothmg ,  so  that  I  am  halT  in  con- 
ceit you  affect  not  tne  argument ;  for  myself  £  know  well 
you  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more,  but  nom  eanimmt 
.  Burdit,  rupvndmt  omma  tjfloa.  If  you  be  not  ^  <&s  hdg* 
mg9  chalked  «p,  whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,  I  am  but 
to  pass  by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  a  fortnight  at  Ooiw 
hambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  another  tale ;  or  else  1 
woukl  add  a  cogitation  againtl  Ubrmm,  and  be  revenged 
on  you  that  way.' 

A  keen  but  playful  retort  of  a  great  author  too  ooncioua 
of  his  own  views  to  be  angry  with  his  critic !  The  lodgingg 
ehttlktd  up  is  soom  sarcasm  which  we  must  eupply  from 
our  own  conception ;  but  the  threatened  cogitation  agmaut 
tibrari0$  must  have  caused  Bodley's  cheek  to  tingle. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  scholastic  to  the  men  of  the 
world,  and  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  notion  these  critics 
entertained  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  Chamberlain 
writes,  *  This  week  the  lord  chancellor  hath  set  forth  his 
>ew  work  called  Jnttamntio  Magnm,  or  a  kind  of  Novum 
Orgamtm  of  all  philosophy.  In  sending  it  to  the  king,  he 
wrote  that  be  wished  his  majesty  might  oe  so  long  in  read* 
ug  it  as  he  hath  been  in  composing  and  polishing  it,  which 
J  well  near  thirty  years.  I  nave  read  no  more  than  the 
bare  title,  and  am  not  greatly  encouraged  by  Mr  Cuffe's 
judgment,*  who  having  Ion)(  since  persued  it,  gave  this 
censure,  that  a  fool  could  not  have  written  such  a  work, 
and  a  wise  man  would  not.'  A  month  or  two  afterwards 
we  find  that '  The  king  cannot  forbear  sometimes  in  read- 
bg  the  lord  chaoceUor's  last  book  to  say,  that  it  is  like  tk» 
peace  of  Ood,  that  ourpaneA  ail  undentawUnf.' 

Two  years  afterwards  the  same  letter-writer  proceeds 
with  another  literary  paragraph  about  Bacon.  *  This  lord 
busies  himself  altogether  aoou^  /oke^  and  hath  set  ont  two 
lately,  Hietorim  Vontomm^  ar  de  VUa  ei  Morte,  with  pro- 
mise of  more.  I  have  yet  «ett  neither  of  them,  because 
I  have  not  leisure ;  but  if  ihu  life  of  Henry  the  Eighth  (the 
Seventh),  which  ihey  say  he  is  about,  might  come  ovtaf" 
ter  hi$  oum  manner  (meaning  his  Moral  Essays),  I  should 
find  time  and  means  enough  to  read  it.'  Wnen  this  his- 
tory made  its  appearance,  the  same  writer  observes,  *  My 
Lord  Verularo  %history  of  Honrv  the  Seventh  is  come 
forth ;  I  have  not  read  much  of  it,  6ut  they  say  it  is  a  very 
pretty  book.f 

Bacon,  in  bis  vast  survey  of  human  knowledge,  included 
even  its  humbler  provinces,  and  condescended  to  form  a 
coHectkm  of  apopathegms :  his  lordship  regretted  the  loss 
of  a  eoUectioo  made  by  Julius  Cssar,  while  Plutarch  in- 
discriminately ^rew  much  of  the  dregs.  The  wits,  who 
could  not  always  comprehend  hu  plans,  ridiculed  the  sage. 


I  shall  now  quote  a  contemporary  poet^  whose  works,  lor 
i  ihey  may  assume  tmU  distinction,  were  never 
sportivepei 
live  events ;  but  though  not  always  deficient  in  numoor  and 


by  their  size 


jrSr' 


Andrews  wasted  a  i 


enonfiigi- 


wit,  such  is  the  freeckim  of  his  writings,  that  they  will  not 
often  admit  a  Quotation.  The  following  is  indeed  but  a 
■trange  pun  on  Bacon's  title,  derived  from  the  town  of  St 
Albaa'sand  his  collection  of  apophthegms ; 

ov  LomD  BAcoir  pcrvLisRiirfl  apopbthsvmb. 

When  learned  Bacon  wrote  assays, 

He  did  deeerve  and  hath  the  praise; 

But  now  he  writes  his  opophihegmM 

Surely  he  doses  or  be  dreams ; 

One  said,  8t  jUbana  now  is  grown  unable. 

And  is  in  the  hich-road-way— «»  Dmutable,  [».  s 
M)aneo4ahUA 
To  the  dose  of  his  days  wera  Lord  Bacon's  philosophical 
porsuits  still  disregarded  and  depreciated  by  ignorance  and 
envy,  in  the  forma  of  fiiendship  or  rivality.  I  shall  now 
give  a  remaikable  example.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  a 
mere  great  lawyer,  and  like  all  such,  had  a  nund  so  waUed 
in  by  law^tnowiedge,  that  in  its  bounded  views  it  shut  oat 
Mm  horinn  of  tho  iateUectoal  faedtiea,  and  the  whole  «f 

*  Benry  Cuffe,  aeeraiary  to  Rdbeit,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  ez- 
KUled,  being  coneeraed  In  his  treason.  A  man  noted  fivr  his 
alasskal  acquiremems  and  his  genius,  who  perished  early  In 

t'chamberlaln  adds  the  pries  of  this  moderate  fixed  fbOo, 
iriUsh  was  six  shillings. 


his  philosophy  lav  in  the  statutes.  In  the  library  at  Hoik* 
ham  there  must  be  found  a  presentation  copy  oi  Lord  Ba^ 
con's  Novum  Orgamtm,  the  tnataMraHo  MagnOf  IMO.  It 
was  given  to  Coke,  for  it  bean  the  foUowing  note  on  tbs 
title-page  in  the  writing  of  Coke : 

Edw.  Coke,  £g  dano  auAarie^ 
Aattari  amnJUam' 

stutawrare  patat  vttennn  decnmenta  eephantm 

Jnelaura  leget,  Jtatitiamqtie  prime. 
The  verses  not  only  reprove  Bacon  for  going  oat  of  liin 
profession,  but  must  have  alluded  to  his  character  as  a  pre- 
rogative lawyer,  and  his  comipt  administration  of  tfie 
chancery.  The  book  was  pubiuhed  in  October,  16tO,  a 
few  months  before  the  knpeachment.  And  so  lar  oae 
mav  easily  excuse  the  causticity  of  Coke ;  but  bow  he 
reoJiy  valued  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  appears  by  this  i  m 
this  first  edition  there  is  a  dericoof  aship  passing  betweea 
Hercules's  pillars ;  the  phi$  yitra,  the  proud  exultatiosi  of 
our  philosopher.  Over  this  device  Coke  has  writtsaa  a 
miserable  distich  in  English,  which  marks  his  utter  ooi»« 
tempt  of  the  philosophical  pursuits  of  his  illnstrioas  rival 
This  ship  passing  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  he  nai 
casticallv  conceits  as  <  The  Ship  of  Fools,'  the  <amoo» 
satire  of  the  German  Sebastian  Brandt,  translated  bf? 
Alexander  Barclay. 

Itdeeervethnoltobereadmeekeolef 

But  to  be  frtightod  in  tiie  Skip  tfFMe, 
Such  then  was  the  fate  of  Lord  Bacon;  a  histofy  sot 
written  by  his  biographers,  but  which  may  serve  as  a  ooa^ 
ment  on  that  obscure  passage  dropped  fi^m  the  pen  of  hii 
chaplain,  and  already  quoted,  that  he  was  mors  valued 
abroad  than  at  home. 

SKCaST  HISTORY  OP  THE   D«>TB  Or  qVSSV 
XX.IZABXTH. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  cirsumstance  in  our  history,  that 
the  succession  to  the  EngKsh  dominion,  in  two  reoiark^ 
hie  cases,  was  never  settled  by  the  possessors  of  the 
throne  themselves  during  their  lifetime ;  and  that  there  ia 
every  reason  to  believe  tliis  mighty  transfer  of  three  kin^ 
dome  became  the  sole  act  of  their  ministers,  who  coo* 
sidered  the  succession  merely  as  a  state  expedient.  Two 
of  our  most  able  sovereigns  found  themselves  in  this  pre- 
dicament ;  dueen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Protector  Crom- 
well! Cromwell  probU>ly  had  his  reasons  not  to  name 
his  successor ;  hb  positive  election  would  have  dissatis* 
fied  the  opposhe  parties  of  his  government,  whom  he 
only  ruled  while  he  was  able  to  cajole  them.  He  most 
have  been  aware  that  latteriy  he  had  need  of  coadliaiing 
all  parties  to  his  usurpation,  and  was  probably  as  doubt* 
fill  on  his  death-bed  wnom  to  appoint  his  successor,  as  at 
any  other  period  of  his  reign.  Ludlow  suspects  that 
Cromwell  was  *  so  discomposed  in  body  or  mind,  that  he 
could  not  attend  to  that  matter ;  and  whether  he  aaamd 
any  one  is  to  me  unceruin.'  All  that  we  know  is  the  re* 
port  of  the  Secretary  Thuriow  and  his  chaplaina,  who^ 
when  the  protector  lay  in  his  last  agoaiea,  suggested  to  him 
the  propriety  of  choosing  his  eldest  son,  aiM  they  teB  na 
that  he  agreed  to  this  choice.  Had  Cromwell  been  m  bis 
senses,  be  wouM  have  probably  fixed  op  Bemjf,  the  brd 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  rather  than  on  JtieAorrf,  or  poasiUy 
had  not  chosen  either  of  bis  sons ! 
EUxabeth,  fimn  womanish  mfirmity,  or  fros 
asons,  could  not  endure  the  dHMUjhts  of  her  80< 


and  long  threw  into  jeo|»ardv  the  poiitios  of  bU  the  cabiaeta 
of  Eorope,  each  of  which  had  its  lavoarite  candkiate  in 
support.  The  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Bnglaad 
was  to  be  the  creature  of  her  breath,  yet  Eliiabeth  would 
not  apeak  hnn  into  existence !  iThts  had,  however,  oftea 
raised  the  discontents  of  the  nation,  and  we  shall  see  hofw 


it  harrassed  the  queen  in  her  dying  hoars.   It  n  even  sae» 
pected  that  the  queen  still  retained  so  much  of  the  « 
that  she  coukl  never  overcome  her  i 


died  and  left  the  crown  to  the  mercy  ef  a  party 
hyef  r 


Thia 
«f 


would  have  been  acting  unworthy 
her  great  charaetei^-aBd  as  it  is  ascertained  tMt  the  qasflB 
was  very  sensible  that  she  lay  in  a  dying  elate  seven! 
days  before  the  natural  catastrophe  occwrred,  it  is  diflfeok 
to  believe  that  she  totally  disregarded  so  ii^ortaat  a  cir* 
cuaMtaaee.  It  is,  tbereibre,  reasoning  a  pnarif  aMMt  aa* 
toral  to  eondfide,  that  the  choice  of  a  ineesasor  asast  hava 
oeoBpiedberthoaghui  as  vrellastheaaxietiesofheraMN 
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J  and  that  she  would  Dot  haire  left  the  ihrooe  in  the 
same  unaettled  state  at  her  death  aa  ahe  had  persevered 
■I  during  her  whole  life.  How  did  she  express  herself 
when  brnjueathms  the  crown  to  James  the  First,  or  did  she 
beoQoath  it  at  all  ? 

Id  the  popular  pa^s  of  her  female  historian,  Miss 
Aikin  has  observed,  that  *  the  closing  scene  oT  the  long 
and  oTentfiil  tife  of  Q^ieen  Elizabeth  was  marked  by  that 
pecoliaritj  of  character  and  destiny  which  attended  her 
from  the  cradle,  and  pursued  her  to  the  grave.'  The  last 
dajra  of  Elizabeth  were,  indeed,  most  melanchol7'--«he 
died  a  victim  of  the  hu^er.passions,  and  perhaps  as  much 
of  grief  as  of  age,  refusinc  all  remedies  and  even  nourw 
ishroent.  But  in  all  the  puolished  accounts,  I  can  nowhere 
d«cover  how  she  conducted  herself  respecting  the  circum- 
■tance  of  our  present  inquirv.  The  most  detailed  narra- 
Cfcve,  or  as  Gkay  the  poet  calls  it,  <  the  Earl  of  Monmouth's 
edi  oeeswif  of  C^ueen  Elizabeth's  death,'  is  the  one  most 
deserving  notice ;  and  there  we  find  the  circumstance  of 
Ihb  inquiry  introduced.  The  queen,  at  that  moment,  was 
reduced  to  so  sad  a  state,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  her 
mtfjesiy  was  at  ail  sensible  of  the  inquiries  put  to  her 
by  her  ministers  respecting  the  succession.  The  Earl  of 
I^onmoulh  says,  *  on  Wednesday,  the  SSd  of  March,  she 
grew  speechless.  That  aAernoon,  by  signs,  she  called 
for  her  council,  and  by  putting  her  hand  to  her  bead  when 
the  king  of  Scots  was  named  to  succeed  her,  they  all  knew 
he  was  the  man  she  desired  shouki  reign  after  her.'  Such 
a  sign  as  that  of  a  dying  woman  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  ambiguous  acknowledg- 
flMsnt  of  the  right  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  Engliui 
tnrone.  Tho  *  odd '  but  very  nafne  account  of  R^rt 
Gary,  afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  is  not  furnished 
with  dates,  nor  with  the  ezacmess  of  a  diary.  Something 
might  have  occurred  on  a  preceding  day  which  had  not 
reached  him.  Camden  describes  the  death-^ed  scene  of 
Elizabeib ;  by  this  authentic  writer  it  appears  that  she  had 
confided  her  state-secret  of  the  succession  to  the  lord  ad- 
miral (the  Earl  of  Nottingham  ;]|  and  when  the  earl  found 
the  queen  almost  at  her  extremity,  he  commttueated  her 
mo/eky't  aseref  to  the  eouneU^  who  commissioned  the  lord 
admird,  the  lord  keeper,  and  the  secretary  to  wait  on  her 
majesty,  and  acauaint  her  that  they  came  in  the  name  of 
the  rest  to  learn  her  pleasure  m  reference  to  the  eueeeancn. 
The  queen  was  then  very  weak,  and  answered  them  with 
a  faint  v(Mce,  that  she  had  already  declared,  that  as  she 
held  a  regal  sceptre,  so  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal 
successor.  When  the  secretary  requested  her  to  explain 
herself,  tho  queen  said,  *  I  would  have  a  king  succeed  me; 
and  who  shouki  that  be  but  my  nearest  kinsman,  the  king 
of  Scots  T  Here  this  state-conversation  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  hiterference  of  the  archbishop  advising  her  ma- 
jesty to  turn  her  thoughts  to  Odd.  *  Never,*  she  replied, 
has  my  mind  wandered  from  him.' 

An  historian  of  Camden's  high  integrity  would  hardly 
have  forged  a  fiction  to  please  th«  new  monarch ;  yet  Cam- 
den has  not  been  referred  to  on  this  occasion  by  the  exact 
Birch,  who  draws  his  information  from  the  letters  of  the 
French  ambassador,  Villeroy;  information  which  it  ap- 
pears the  English  ministers  had  confined  to  this  ambassa- 
dor ;  nor  do  we  get  any  distinct  ideas  from  Elizabeth's 
more  recent  popular  historian,  who  could  only  transcribe 
the  account  of  Gary.  He  had  told  us  a  fact  which  he 
could  not  be  mistaken  in,  that  the  oueen  fell  speechless  on 
Wednesday,  SSd  of  March,  on  which  day,  however,  she 
called  her  council,  and  made  that  sign  with  her  hand, 
which,  as  the  lords  chose  to  understand,  for  ever  united  the 
two  kingdoms.  But  the  noUe  editor  of  Gary's  Memoirs 
(the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,)  has  observed,  that  *  the 
speeches  made  for  Elizabeth  on  her  death  bed  are  all 
forred.'  Echard,  Rapin,  and  a  long  string  of  historians, 
malce  her  say  faintly  (so  faintly  indeed  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  heard,)  '  I  will  that  a  king  succeed  me^  and 
who  should  that  be  but  my  nearest  Innsman  the  king  of 
BcoU  T  A  different  account  of  this  matter  will  be  found 
in  the  following  memoirs.  *  She  was  speechless,  and  al- 
most expiring,  when  the  chief  coimsellors  of  sute  were 
called  into  her  bedchamber.  As  soon  as  they  were  perw 
fectly  convinced  that  she  could  not  utter  an  articnlate 
word,  and  scarce  could  hear  or  understand  one,  they  named 
the  kiitf  of  Soots  to  her,  a  Ubvfif  they  dared  not  to  haoe 
lafccn  iftihe  had  been  aUt  to  epeak;  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
head,  which  was  probably  at  that  time  in  agonizing  pain. 
The  leni»y  who  interpnted  her  dgne  juat  at  they  fieaeed^ 
wsre  immediately  convinced  that  tho  moAm  qfh^  hand  to 

No.  12. 


her  head  teas  a  declaration  ^Jameo  the  Siath  a$  her  nieeta 
•or.  What  was  this  but  the  unanimous  interpretations  ol 
persons  who  were  adoring  the  rising  sun  V 

This  is  Uvely  and  plausible ;  but  the  noMe  editor  did 


ate  with  Camden,  and  were  only  repeated  by  Rapin  and 
Echard,  k,c,  I  am  now  to  confirm  the  narrative  of  ths 
elder  historian,  as  well  as  the  circumatance  related  by 
Gary,  describing  the  sisn  of  the  queen  a  little  differently, 
which  happened  on  Yl^nesday  SSd.    A  hitherto  unno* 


ticed  document  pretends  togive  a  fuller  and  more  circus^ 
stantial  account  of  this  affair,  which  commenced  on  the 
fTteedmg  day,  when  the  queen  retained  the  power  of 
speech ;  and  it  will  be  confessed  that  the  language  hers 
used  has  all  that  loftiness  and  brevity  which  was  the  natu- 
ral aiyle  of  this  queen.  J  have  discovered  a  curious  do^ 
ument  in  a  manuscript  volume  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Petyt,  and  seemingly  in  his  own  hand-writing.  1  do 
not  doubt  its  authenticity,  and  it  couU  only  have  corns 
from  some  of  the  illustrious  personages  who  were  the  act* 
ors  in  that  solemn  scene,  probably  from  Cecil.  This 
memorandum  is  entitled, 

<  Account  of  the  last  words  of  dueen  Elizabeth  about 
her  Successor. 

*  On  the  Tuesday  before  her  death,  being  the  twenty* 
third  of  March,  the  admiral  being  on  the  right  side  of  her 
bed,  the  knrd  keeper  on  the  left,  and  Mr  Secrerary  Cecil 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury)  at  the  bed's  feet,  all  stand* 
ing,  the  kird  admiral  put  her  in  mind  of  her  speech  coo* 
corning  the  successioo  had  at  Whitehall,  and  that  they, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  rest  of  her  council,  came  unto  her  to 
know  her  pleasure  who  should  succeed;  whereunto  she 


her  pleasure  ' 
epliea: 


*Itoidyoumifaeathadbeentheeeatofhingt,  andlwiU 
hanenorv»calioeaeoeedme.  And  who  ehotdd  saeeud  me 
hmtahing? 

*  The  lords  not  understanding  this  dark  speech  and  look- 
ing one  on  the  other ;  at  length  Mr  Secretary  boldiv  anked 
her  what  she  meant  by  those  words,  that  no  raecal  $hovld 
Mceeed  her.  Whereto  she  replied,  that  her  meaning  woe, 
that  a  king  ehomid  eueeeed :  and  loAo,  quoth  she,  ^ould  that 
be  but  our  oouein  of  Scotland  ? 

<  I'ney  asked  her  whether  that  were  her  absolute  reso» 
lution?  whereto  she  answered,  /  prop  yes  trombte  me  n» 
more  :  for  I  unit  have  none  but  him.  With  which  answer 
they  departed. 

*  Notwithstanding,  after  again,  about  four  o'ck>ck  in  tho 
afternoon  the  next  day,  being  Wednesday,  after  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  divines,  had  been  with 
her,  and  left  her  in  a  manner  speechless,  the  three  lords 
aforesaid  repaired  unto  her  again,  asking  her  if  she  ro- 
mained  in  her  former  resolution,  and  who  should  succeed 
her  ?  but  not  being  able  to  speak,  was  asked  by  Mr  Secre- 
tary in  this  sort,  *  We  beseech  your  majesty,  if  vou  ro- 
maro  in  your  former  resolution,  uid  that  you  would  have 
the  king  of  Scots  to  succeed  you  in  your  kingdom,  show 
some  sign  unto  us :  whereat,  eaddei^  heaving  heret^  so- 
warde  in  her  bed,  and  putting  her  arme  out  of  bedj  the  held 
her  hande  Jointly  over  her  head  m  sumfier  of  a  crown ; 
whence,  as  thev  guessed,  she  signified  that  she  did  not 
only  wish  him  the  kmsdom,  but  desire  continuance  of  his 
estate :  after  which  they  departed,  and  the  next  morning 
she  died.    Immediately  after  her  death,  all  the  lords,  as 

>  well  of  the  council  as  other  noblemen  that  were  at  the 
court,  came  from  Richmond  to  Whitehall  by  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  where  other  noblemen  that  were  in  London 
met  them.  Touching  the  succession,  after  some  speeches 
of  divers  competitors  and  matters  of  State,  at  length  tho 
admh«l  rehearsed  all  the  aforesaid  premises  which  the 
late  queen  had  spoken  to  him,  and  to  the  lord  keeper,  aiid 
Mr  Secretary  (Cecil,)  with  the  manner  thereot;  which 
they  being  asked,  did  affirm  to  be  true  upon  their  honour.' 
Such  is  this  singular  document  of  secret  history.  I 
cannot  but  value  it  as  authentic,  because  the  one  part  is 
evidently  alluded  to  by  Camden,  and  the  other  is  fully  coo- 
firmed  by  Carv ;  and  besides  this,  the  remarkable  expres* 
sioD  of  *  rascal'  is  found  in  the  letter  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador. There  were  two  interviews  with  the  queen,  and 
Gary  appears  only  to  have  noticed  the  la«t  on  Wedoes. 
day,  when  the  queen  lay  speechlrss.  Elizabeth  all  her 
life  had  persevered  in  an  obstinate  mysteriousness  respect- 
ing ths  succession,  and  it  harassed 'her  huest  sfiomenls 
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The  eeoond  interview  of  her  minigtert  mny  wem  to  us 
^uite  supernumerary;  but  Gary's  *|Hitting  her  hand  to 
her  head,*  too  meanly  deecribes  the  'joining  her  hands  in 
Manner  of  a  crown.' 

fAHKS    THS    FIRST,  AS  A   FATHZm   AMD  A   SUIBAHD. 

Calumnies  and  sarcasms  have  reduced  the  character  of 
James  the  First  to  contempt  among  general  readers; 
while  the  narrative  of  historians,  who  have  related  facts 
b  spile  of  themselves,  is  in  perpetual  contradiction  with 
their  own  opinions.  Perhaps  no  sovereign  has  suffered 
more  bv  that  ait,  which  is  described  by  an  old  Irish  pro* 
verb,  or  *  killing  a  man  by  lies.'  The  surmises  and  the  in- 
sinuations of  one  party,  dissatisfied  with  the  esublished 
government  in  church  and  state;  the  misconceptions  of 
*  '         "^     *  used  tne  requi- 

,  sent  forth  at  a 


more  modem  writers,  who  have  not  possessed  tne  requi- 
site knowledge ;  and  the  anonymous  libels,  sent  forth  at  a 
particular  period  to  vilifj  the  Stuarts ;  all  these  cannot  be 


treasured  up  by  the  philosopher  as  the  authorities  of  his< 
lory.  It  is  at  least  more  honourable  to  resist  populkrpre- 
juaice  than  to  yield  to  it  a  passive  obedience ;  and  what 
we  can  ascertam,  it  would' be  a  dereliction  of  truth  to  con- 
ceal. Much  can  be  substantiated  in  favour  of  the  do- 
mestic affections  and  habits  of  this  pacific  monarch ;  and 
those  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  secret 
histury  of  the  times  will  perceive  how  erroneously  the  per- 
sonal character  of  this  sovereign  is  exhibited  in  our  popu- 
lar historians,  and  often  even  among  the  few,  who  with 
better  inrnrmation, .  have  re-echoed  their  precunoeived 
opmions. 

Confining  myself  here  to  his  domestic  character,  I  shall 
not  touch  *m  tne  many  admirable  public  projects  of  this 
monarch,  which  have  extorted  the  praise,  and  even  the  ad- 
mirations of  some  who  have  not  spared  their  pens  in  his 
disparagement.  James  the  First  nas  been  taxed  with  pu- 
sillanimity and  foolishness ;  this  monarch  cannot,  however, 
be  reproached  with  having  enf^ndered  them !  All  bis  chil- 
dren, in  whose  education  their  father  was  so  deeply  con- 
cerne  I,  sustained  through  life  a  dignified  character,  and  a 
high  spirit.  The  short  lUTe  of  Henry  was  passed  in  a  school 
of  prowess,  and  amidst  an  academy  of  literature.  Of  the 
king's  paternal  solicitude,  even  to  the  hand  and  the  letter* 
writini^  of  Prince  Henry  when  young,  I  have  preserved  a 
proof  in  the  article  of  *  The  History  of  Writing-masters.* 
Charies  the  First,  in  his  youth  more  particularly  designed 
for  a  studious  life,  with  a  serious  character,  was,  however, 
never  deficient  in  active  bravery,  and  magnanimous  forti- 
tude. Of  Elizabeth,  the  Q,ueen  of  Bohemia,  tried  as  she 
was  by  gGch  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 

EBtted  that  the  interesting  story  remains  untold;  her 
qyant  spirits  rose  always  above  the  perpetual  chances, 
of  a  princely  to  a  private  state— a  queen  to  an  exile !  The 
ftther  of  such  children  derives  some  distinction  for  capaci- 
ty, in  having  reared  such  a  noble  offspring;  and  the  king's 
marked  attention  to  the  formation  of  his  children's  miiMS 
was  such  as  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Ben  Jooson,  who, 
in  his  'Oipsies  Metamorphosed,'  rigntly  said  of  James, 
using  his  native  term, 

*  Tou  are  aa  honest,  good  niaii,and  have  can  of  your  Beans* 
(bairns.) 

Among  the  flouts  and  gibes  so  freely  bespattering  the 
personal  character  of  James  the  First,  is  one  of  his  cold- 
ness and  negle<^  of  his  queen.  It  wouM,  however,  bo  dif- 
ftcult  to  prove  by  any  known  fact,  that  James  was  not  as 
indulgent  a  husbana,  as  he  was  a  father.  Tet  even  a 
writer  so  well  informed  as  Daines  Barriiigton,  who,  as  a 
lawyer,  could  not  refrain  IVom  lauding  the  royal  rage  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Denmark,  on  his  mamage,  for  having  bor- 
rowed three  statutes  from  the  Danish  code,  found  the 
king's  name  so  provocative  of  sarcasm,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  observing,  that  James  '  spent  more  time  in  those 
courts  of  judicature  than  in  mUending  upon  hu  de^thud 
asnsorf .'  *  Men  of  all  sorts  have  taken  a  pride  to  gird  at 
me,'  might  this  mooareh  have  exehiimed.  But  every 
thing  has  two  handles,  ^uth  the  ancient  adage.  Had  an 
Austere  puritan  chosen  to  observe  that  James  the  First, 
when  abroad,  had  lived  jovially ;  and  had  this  historian 
then  dropped  silently  the  mttrentiog  circumstance  of  the 
king's  ( spending  his  time  in  the  Danish  courts  of  judica- 
ture,' the  fact  wouM  have  borne  him  out  in  his  reproof; 
and  Francis  Osborne,  UMleed,  has  eonsured  James  for 
fivmg  marks  of  his  uMrioMSficst .'  Thn  c  was  no  deficient 
fallaatry  in  the  condiM  t  of  James  the  First  to  his  queen  ; 
%m  vwj  drcwMtance,  that  when  the  Prineess  of  Den- 


mark was  driven  by  a  storm  back  to  Norway,  the  king  ra« 
solved  to  hasten  to  her,  and  consummate  his  marriage  aa 
Denmark,  was  itself  as  romantic  an  expedition  as  aft«i^ 
wards  was  that  of  his  son's  into  Spain,  and  betrays  an 
mark  of  that  tame  pusillanimity  with  which  he  stands  over- 
charged. 

The  character  of  the  oueen  of  James  the  First  is  sonsni 
what  obscure  in  our  public  history,  for  in  it  she  oMkea  an 
prominent  figure ;  while  in  secret  history  she  is  more  ap- 
parent. Anne  of  Denmark  was  a  spirited  and  enterprisaag 
woman ;  and  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Sully,  whoao 
authority  should  weigh  with  us,  although  we  ought  to  re- 
collect that  it  is  the  French  minister  who  writes,  that  abo 
seems  to  have  raised  a  court  faction  against  James,  and 
inclined  to  favour  the  Spanish  and  catholic  interests ;  vet 
it  may  be  allesed  as  a  strong  proof  of  James's  political 
wisdom,  that  tne  queen  was  never  suffered  to  head  a  for- 
midable party^  though  she  latterly  might  have  engaged 


Prince  Henry  in  that  court-oppoeition.  The[ 
of  the  king,  on  this  subject  expressed  with  a  simplicity  of 
style,  which,  though  it  may  rot  be  royal,  is  sometning  bet- 
ter, appears  in  a  letter  to  the  queen,  whlc^  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  appendix  to  Sir  Dand  Dalrymple's  ooUeo- 
tions.  It  is  without  date,  but  written  when  in  Scotland  to 
quiet  the  queen's  suspicions,  that  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
had  the  care  of  Prince  Henry,  and  whom  she  wished  to 
take  out  of  his  hands,  had  insinuated  to  the  king  that  ber 
majesty  was  strongly  disposed  to  any  <  popish  or  Spanisb 
course.'  This  letter  confirms  the  represenution  of  Sully  : 
but  the  extract  is  remarkable  for  the  manly  simplicity  ol 
style  which  the  king  used. 

*  I  say  over  again,  leave  these  froward  womanly  appre- 
hensions, for  I  Uiank  God,  I  carry  that  love  ana  respect 
unto  you,  which,  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  I  ought  to 
do  to  my  wife,  and  mother  of  my  children ;  but  not  for  that 
ye  are  a  king's  daughter ;  for  whether  ye  were  a  king's 
daughter,  or  a  cook's  daughter,  ye  must  lie  all  alike  to  me, 
since  my  wife.  For  the  respect  of  your  honourable  birth 
and  descent  I  piarried  you ;  but  the  love  and  respect  I 
now  bear  you  is  because  that  ye  are  my  married  wife, 
and  so  partaker  of  my  honour,  as  of  my  other  fortunes.  I 
beseech  you  excuse  my  plainness  in  this,  for  casting  up  of 
your  birtn  is  a  needless  impertinent  argument  to  me  (il  at 
IS,  not  pertinent.)  God  is  my  witness,  I  ever  prefenej 
you  to  (for)  my  bairns,  much  more  than  to  a  subject.' 

In  an  ingenious  historical  dissertation,  but  one  perf  iMly 
ffieoretical,  respecting  that  mjrsterious  transaction  the 
GK>wrie  conspiracy,  Mr  Pinkerton  has  attempted  to  show 
that  Anne  of  Denmark  was  a  lady  somewhat  inclined  to 
intrigue,  and  that  *  the  king  had  cause  to  bo  jealous.'  He 
confesses  that  *  he  cannot  dis«>ver  any  positive  charge  of 
adultery  against  Anne  of  Denmark,  but  merely  of  coquet- 
nr.'*  To  what  these  accusations  amount  it  wouM  be  dif- 
ficult to  say.  The  progeny  of  James  the  First  sufficiently 
bespeak  their  family  resemblance.  If  it  be  true,  that  *  the 
king  had  ever  reason  to  be  jealous,'  and  yet  that  no  sin- 
gle criminal  act  of  the  queen's  has  been  recorded,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  one  or  both  ol'the  parties  were  singulaiw 
ly  discreet  and  decent ;  for  the  king  never  compteined, 
and  the  queen  was  never  accused,  if  we  except  this  bur- 
den of  an  old  Scottish  ballad, 

O  the  bonny  Eari  of  Murray, 

He  was  the  queen's  love. 
Whatever  may  have  happened  in  Scotland,  in  Bngiand 
the  queen  appears  to  have  lived,  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
amusements  of  the  court,  and  not  to  have  interfered  with 
the  areoMa  of  state.  She  appears  to  have  indulged  a  pas- 
sion for  the  elegancies  and  splendours  of  the  age,  as  they 
were  shown  in  those  gorgeous  court  masques  with  which 
the  taste  of  James  harmonised,  either  from  his  gallantry 
for  the  queen,  or  his  own  poetic  sympathy.  But  this  taste 
for  court  masques  could  not  escape  the  slur  and  scandal  li 
the  puritanic,  and  these  <  huh-flying  fancies'  are  thus  re- 
corded by  honest  Arthur  Wilson,  whom  we  summon  into 
court  as  an  indubitable  witness  of  the  mutual  cordjialitv  of 
this  royal  couple.  In  the  spirit  of  his  party,  and  like  Mil- 
ton, he  censures  the  taste,  but  likes  it.  He  says,  *  The 
court  being  a  continued  mosJIcarade,  where  she  (the  queen) 
and  her  ladies,  like  so  many  sea-nymphs  or  Nereides,  ap> 
peared  often  in  various  dresses  to  the  ravishment  of  die 

•  This  htslorical  dtssertatton  Is  appended  to  the  fir«  voIumj 
of  Mr  Malcotm  Lahsrs  *  History  of  Scotland,*  who  ihhthn 
tbst  <  k  has  placed  tbst  obseum  iransacdon  la  to  gsaukM 
Ilfhi.' 
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.the  king  himaeir  not  beinff  a  littlo  delif^hied 

with  nich  fluent  elegmnciei  u  maile  tnenicht  more  glo- 
rious than  the  day.'  Thb  is  a  direct  prooT  that  James 
was  hj  no  means  ooM  or  negligent  in  his  attentions  to  his 
queen ;  and,  the  letter  which  has  been  gtren  is  the  picture 
of  his  mind.    That  James  the  First  was  fondly  indulgent 


to  his  queen,  and  could  perform  an  aetof  chiTataric  gallant- 
ry with  all  the  generosity  of  passion,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
an  elegant  mind,  a  pleasing  anecdote  which  I  nave  dis- 
covered in  an  unpublished  letter  of  the  day  will  show.  I 
five  it  in  the  wunis  of  the  writer. 

161S. 


'  At  their  last,  being  at  Theobald's,  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  the  queen,  shooting  at  a  deer,  mistook  her  mark,  and 
killed  Jewel,  the  king's  most  principal  and  special  hound  ; 
at  which  he  stormed  exceedingly  awhile ;  but  afler  he 
knew  who  did  it,  he  was  soon  pacified,  and  with  much 
kindness  wished  her  not  to  be  troubled  with  it,  for  he 
should  love  her  never  the  worse :  and  the  next  day  sent 
ner  a  diamond  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  as  « (sgoef 
frvm  hie  deed  dog.  Love  and  kindness  increase  daily  be- 
tween them.' 

Such  ii  the  history  of  a  contemporary  living  at  court, 
very  opposite  to  that  representation  of  coldness  and  ne- 
glect with  which  the  king's  temper  has  been  so  freely  as- 
persed ;  and  such  toojs  the  true  portrait  of  James  the  First 
in  domestic  life.  His  first  sensations  were  thoughtless 
and  impetuous ;  and  he  would  ungracefully  thunder  out  an 
oath,  which  a  puritan  would  set  down  in  his  '  tables,' 
while  he  omitted  to  note  that  this  king's  forgiveness  and 
forgetfulness  of  personal  injuries  was  sure  to  follow  the 
feeling  they  had  excited. 

TBE  MAW  or  OITB  BOOK. 

Mr  Maurice,  in  his  animated  memotrs,  has  recently  ac- 
quainted us  with  a  fact  which  may  be  deemed  imporUnt 
in  the  life  of  a  literary  man.  He  tells  tis,  *  We  have  been 
just  informed  that  Sir  Wm.  Jones  moaria&^  read  ihroush 
every  year  the  works  of  Cicero,  whose  life  mdeed  was  the 
great  exemplar  of  his  own.'  The  same  passion  for  the 
works  of  Cicero  has  been  participated  by  others.  When 
the  best  means  of  forming  a  good  style  were  inquired  of 
the  learned  Amauld,  he  sdvisMi  the  daily  study  ofCicero ; 
but  it  was  observed  that  the  object  was  not  to  form  a 
Latin,  but  a  French  style:  'In  that  case,'  replied  Ar- 
nauld,  '  you  must  still  read  Cicero.' 

A  predilection  for  some  ireat  author,  among  the  vast 
number  which  must  transiently  occupy  our  attention,  seems 
to  be  the  happiest  preservative  for  our  taste :  accustomed  to 
that  Rxcellent  author  whom  we  have  chosen  for  our  favour- 
ite^  we  may  in  this  mlimaey  possibly  resemble  him.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  that  if  we  do  not  form  such  a  permanent  at- 
tachment, we  may  be  acauiring  knowledge,  while  our  en- 
ervated taste  becomes  less  and  less  lively.  Taste  enn 
balms  the  knowledge  which  otherwise  cannot  preserve 
itself.  He  who  has  long  been  Intimate  with  one  great 
author,  will  always  be  found  to  be  a  formidable  antagonist; 
he  has  saturated  his  mind  with  the  excellencies  of  jrenius ; 
he  has  shaped  his  faculties  insensibly  to  himself  by  hit 


it  IS  remarkable  that  every  great  writer  appears  to  hara 
a  predilection  for  some  favourite  author;  and  with  Alex- 
ander, had  they  possessed  a  goUen  casket,  would  have 
enshrined  the  works  they  so  consuntly  turned  over.  De- 
moethenee  felt  such  delight  in  the  history  of  Thueydkles, 
that  to  obtain  a  familiar  and  perfect  mastery  of  his  style, 
he  re-copied  his  history  eight  times;  while  Brutus  not  only 
was  constantly  perusmg  Polybius  even  amidst  the  i ' 


he  is  like  a  man  who  even  sleeps  in  armonr, 
read jT  at  a  moment !  The  old  Latin  proverb  reminds  us 
of  this  fact,  Ccos  oft  hnnne  wmu  tibri :  be  cautious  of  the 
man  of  one  book ! 

Pliny  and  Seneca  give  very  safe  advice  on  reading;  that 
we  should  read  much,  but  not  many  books— but  they  had 
no  '  monthly  lists  of  new  publications !'  Since  their  days 
others  have  favoured  us  with  *  Methods  of  Study,'  and 
*  Catalogues  of  Books  to  be  read.'  Vain  attempts  to 
etreumscribe  that  invisible  circle  of  human  knowledge 
which  is  perpetually  enlarging  itself!  The  multiplicity  of 
b<ioks  is  an  evil  for  the  many ;  for  we  now  find  an  Aslhie 
Ubrentmf  not  only  among  the  learned,  but,  with  their  par- 
don, among  the  unlearned ;  (or  those  who,  even  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  health,  persist  only  in  reading  the  m- 
eessant  book-novelties  of  our  own  time,  will  after  many 
years  aoouire  a  sort  of  learned  ignorance.  We  are  now 
m  want  of  an  art  fo  teach  how  books  are  to  be  read,  rather 
than  not  to  read  them ;  such  an  aK  is  practicable.  Bat 
amidst  this  vast  multitude  still  let  us  be  *  the  man  of  one 
book,'  and  preserve  an  mintemipted  intercourse  with  that 
great  author  with  whose  mode  of  thinking  we  svmpathise, 
tod  whose  charms  of  composiiioa  we  can  haoitnaily  r»- 


busy  periods  of  bis  life,  but  was  abridging  a  copy  of  that 
autnor  on  the  last  awful  night  of  his  existence,  when  on 
the  foQowing  day  he  was  to  try  his  late  against  Antony  and 
Ocuvius.    Selim  the  Second  had  the  Commentaries  of 
Cmsar  translated  for  his  use ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  his 
military  ardour  was  heightened  by  the  perusal.    We  are 
toM  that  Scipio  Africanus  was  made  a  hero  bv  the  writing 
of  Xenophon.    When  Clarendon  was  employed  in  writ- 
ing his  history,  he  was  in  a  constant  study  of  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  to  acquire  the  fiill  and  flowing  style  of  the  one, 
and  the  portrait-painting  of  the  other:  he  records  this  cirw 
cumslance  in  a  leuer.  Voltaire  had  usually  on  his  table  the 
jltAo&of  Racme,  and  the  PeUt  Cereme  of  MasiDon;  the  tra- 
gedies of  the  one  were  the  finest  model  of  French  verse,  the 
sermons  of  the  other  of  French  prose.'  *  Were  I  obligtMd  to 
sell  my  library,'  exclaimed  Diderot,'  *  I  would  keep  back 
Moses,  Homer,  and  Richardson ;'  and  by  the  ebge  which 
this  enthusiast  writer  composed  on  our  English  novelist, 
it  is  doubtful,  had  the  Frenchman  been  obliged  to  have 
lost  two  of  them,  whether  Richardson  had  not  been  the 
elected  favourite.    Monsieur  Thomas,  a  French  writer, 
who  at  limes  displays  high  ekiquence  and  profound  think* 
ing,  Herault  de  Sechelles  tells  us,  studied  chiefly  one  au- 
thor, but  that  author  was  Cicero ;  and  never  went  into  the 
country  unaccompanied  by  some  of  his  works.    Fenelon 
was  constantly  employed  on  his  Homer ;  he  left  a  transla- 
tion of  the  J^eater  part  of  the  Odyssey,  without  any  de- 
sign of  publication,  but  merely  as  an  exercise  for  style. 
Montesoiiieu  «lras  a  constant  student  of  Tacitus,  of  whom 
he  must  be  considered  a  forcible  imitator.    He  has,  in  the 
manner  of  Tacitus,  characterised  Tacitus :  *  That  histo- 
rian,' he  says,  *  who  abridged  every  thing,  because  he 
saw  every  thing.'    The  famous  Bourdaloue  re^rused 
every  year  Saint  Paul,  Saint  Chrysostom,  and  Cicero. 
*  These,'  says  a  French  critic,  *  were  the  sources  of  his 
masculine  and  solid  eloquence.'    Grolius  had  such  a  taste 
for  Lucan,  that  he  always  carried  a  pocket  edition  about 
him,  and  has  been  seen  to  kiss  bis  hand-book  with  the  rap- 
ture of  a  true  votary.    If  thii  anecdote  be  true,  the  ele* 
vated  sentiments  or  the  stem  Roman  were  pn^bly  the 
attraction  with  the  Batavian  republKan.    The  diversified 
reading  of  Leibnitx  is  well  known ;  but  he  still  altached 
himself  to  one  or  two  favourites :  Virgil  was  always  in 
his  hand  when  at  leisure,  and  Leibnitx  had  read  Virgil  so 
often,  that  even  in  his  old  age  he  couki  repeat  whole  books 
by  heart ;  Barclay's  Argsnis  was  his  model  for  prose ; 
when  he  was  found  dead  in  his  chair,  the  Argents  had 
fallen  from  his  hands.     Rabelais  and  Marot  were  the 
perpetual  favourites  of  La  Fontaine ;  from  one  he  borrow- 
ed nis  humour,  and  from  the  other  his  style.    Cluevedo 
was  so  passionately  fond  of  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cer- 
vantes, that  often  in  reading  that  unrivalled  work  he  felt 
an  impulse  to  bum  his  own  inferior  compositions :  to  be  a 
sincere  admirer  and  a  hopeless  rival  is  a  case  of  authorw 
ship  the  hardest  imaginable.    Few  writers  can  venture 
to  anticipate  the  award  of  posterity  ;  yet  perhaps  Que- 
vedo  had  not  even  been  what  he  was,  without  the  perpet- 
ual excitement  he  received  from  his  great  master.    Ho- 
race was  the  friend  of  his  heart  to  Malherbe ;  he  laid  the 
Roman  poet  on  his  pillow,  took  him  in  the  fields,  and  call- 
ed his  Horace  his  orevianr.    Plutarch,  Montugne,  and 
Locke,  were  the  three  authors  constantly  in  the  hands  of 
Rousseau,  and  he  has  drawn  from  them  the  groundwork 
of  his  ideas  in  his  Emilie.    The  fiivourite  author  of  the 

Ct  Eari  of  Chatham  was  Barrow ;  on  his  style  he  had 
led  his  eloquence,  and  had  read  his  great  master  so 
constantly,  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  his  elaborate  sermons 
from  memory.  The  great  Lord  Burieigh  always  carried 
Tully's  Oflkes  in  his  pocket ;  Charles  V.  and  Buonapartn 
had  Machiavel  frequenUv  in  their  hands ;  and  Davila  waa 
the  perpetual  xtud^  of  Hampden:  he  seemed  to  have  dis- 
covered in  that  historian  of  civil  wan  those  which  he  an- 
ticipated in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

These  facts  suiBdently  Ulustmte  the  recorded  drcum* 
stance  of  Sir  William  Jones's  invariable  habit  of  reading 
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retult  for  him,  who,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his  authors, 
■till  coniinuea  in  this  waj  to  bo  <  the  man  of  one  book.* 

A  BIBUOOirOfTB. 

A  ttartUBg  literary  prophecy,  recently  sent  forth  from 
our  oracular  htorature,  threatens  the  annihilation  of  Pub* 
be  Libraries,  which  are  one  day  to  moulder  away ! 

Listen  to  the  vaticinator !  *  As  oonserraiories  of  men- 
tal treasures,  their  Talue  in  times  of  dariuiess  and  barbarity 
was  incalculable ;  and  even  in  these  happier  days,  when 
men  are  incited  to  eiplore  new  regions  of  thought,  ihey 
command  respect  as  depots  of  methodical  and  weU-ordered 
references  for  the  researches  of  the  curious.  But  what 
in  one  state  of  society  is  inTaluabie,  may  at  another  be 
worthless ;  and  the  pro^ss  which  the  world  has  made 
within  a  rerr  few  centuries  has  considerably  reduced  the 
estimation  which  is  due  to  such  establishments.  We  will 
saT  more  '*— 4Hit  enough !  This  idea  of  striking  into  dust 
'  we  god  of  his  idolat^,'  the  Dagoo  of  his  devotion,  is 
...us  .  .  j^  lerri^  the  bibliographer,  who  views  only  a 
pullmg  down  the  pillars  of  his  temple  ! 


blind 


This  future  nniversal  inundation  of  books,  this  super- 
fluity of  knowledge,  in  billions  and  trillions,  overwhelms 
the  unagination !  It  is  now  about  four  hundred  years  since 
the  art  of  multiplying  books  has  been  discovered ;  and  an 
arithmetician  has  attempted  to  calculate  the  incalculable 
of  these  foor  ages  of  typographv,  which  he  discovers  have 
actually  produced  S,641,9«0  works  !  Taking  each  work 
at  three  volumes,  and  reckoning  onlv  each  impression  to 
consist  of  three  hundred  copies,  which  is  too  little,  the 
actual  amount  from  the  presses  of  Europe  will  give  to 
181^— 92,776,400  volumes !  each  of  which  being  an  inch 
thick,  if  placed  on  a  line,  would  cover  0009  leagues ! 
Leibnitz  facetiously  maintained  that  such  would  be  the 
increase  of  literature,  that  future  generatkms  would  find 
whole  cities  insuflicient  to  contain  their  libraries.  We  are, 
however,  indebted  to  the  patriotic  endeavours  of  our  gro- 
cers and  tronkmakers,  alcnemists  of  literature !  they  anni- 
hilate the  intMS  bodies  without  injurmg  the  finer  spirits. 
We  are  sull  more  indebted  to  that  neglected  race,  the 
bihliographen ! 

The  science  of  books,  for  so  bibliography  is  sometimes 
dignified,  may  deserve  the  gratitude  of  a  public,  who  are 
yet  insensible  of  the  useful  xeal  of  those  book-practitioners, 
the  nature  of  whose  labours  is  yet  so  imperfectly  compre- 
hended. Who  b  this  vaticinator  of  the  uselessness  of 
public  libraries  ?  Is  he  a  bibHognotle,  or  a  bibUographa,  or  a 
mtomofie,  or  a  hibUttphUy  or  a  IribUek^he  ?  A  bibliotheeairtf 
or  a  inbUopoUf  the  prophet  cannot  be ;  for  the  bibliotheeairt 
IS  too  delightfully  Misied  among  his  shelves,  and  the  btUio- 
pf»U  is  too  prolitabW  concerned  in  furnishing  perpetual  addi* 
tions,  to  adroit  of  t)iis  hyperbolical  terror  ot  annihilation  tf 

Unawares,  we  have  dropped  into  that  professional  jar- 
gon which  was  chiefly  forged  by  one  who,  though  seated  in 
the  (  Boomer's  chan-,'  was  the  Thaoroaturffus  of  books 
and  manuscripts.  The  Abb^  Rive  had  acquired  a  singu- 
lar taste  and  curiosity,  not  without  a  fermenting  dash  of 
singular  dbor/afancrie,  in  bibliomphy :  the  little  volumes 
he  occasionally  put  forth  are  things  which  but  few  hands 
have  touched.  He  knew  well,  that  for  some  books  to  be 
noised  about  thejr  should  not  be  read :  this  was  on^  of  those 
recondite  mysteries  of  his,  which  we  may  have  occasion 
further  to  reveal.  This  bibliographical  hero  was  librarian 
to  the  inost.magnificent  of  boc«-collectors,  the  Duke  de  la 
Valliere.  The  Abb^  Rive  was  a  stront  but  ungovernable 
brute,  rabid,  surly,  but  t-ea  mordant.  His  master,  whom 
I  have  discovered  to  have  been  the  partner  of  the  cur's 
tricks,  would  often  pat  him:  and  when  the  biblioifno$UB 
and  the  &i6/Joeianes  were  in  the  heat  of  contest,  let  his 
<  btilMog*  loose  among  them,  as  the  duke  aflTectionately 
called  his  librarian.  The  'buII<Joc*  of  bibliographv  appears, 
too,  to  have  had  the  taste  and  appetite  or  the  tiger  of 
politics,  but  he  hardly  lived  to  jom  the  festival  of  the 
guillotine.  I  judge  or  this  by  an  expression  he  used  to 
one  *  •  ■        *  "         '  r      .  

to  ^ve 

exhaust  his  genius  in  La  Chaam  aux  Bibiiographet  et  mis 

AnHr[uaina  mal  mms&,  and  acted  Cain  with  bis  brothers. 

*  i>{inburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxiv— 384. 

f  "^  ill  this  writer  pardon  me  for  ranking  him,  (br  a  moment, 
among  those  *  generallwrs'  of  the  a^e  who  excel  fai  what  a 
criliCHl  friend  has  happily  discriminated  as  ambitious  writing ; 
that  is,  writing  on  snv  topic,  and  not  least  strikingly,  on  that 
of*  which  they  know  least ;  men  otherwise  of  fine  lasle,  snd 
who  aroe)  In  evsry  charm  of  oomposUon. 


complainhig  of  his  parish  priest,  whom  he  advised 
Ipve  *  une  meno  dans  sa  ventre !'    He  had  tried  to 


AH  Europe  was  to  receive  fron  him  new  ideas  cencemitf 
books  and  manuscripts.  Yet  all  his  migfaty  pramisM 
filmed  awav  in  projects ;  and  though  he  appeared  for  ever 
correctmg  the  blunders  of  others,  this  Frdbch  Ritsoo  left 
enough  of  his  own  to  aflbrd  them  a  choice  of  revenge 
His  style  of  criticism  was  perfectly  JtsCaomon.  Hede. 
scribes  one  of  his  rivals,  as  Pinfolent  et  iret-matnad  wtem 
de  Palmanaek  de  Chdha,  on  the  simple  subject  of  the  oruin 
of  playing  cards !  *^ 

The  Abb6  Rive  was  one  of  those  men  of  le(ten,ol 
whom  there  are  not  a  few,  who  pass  ail  their  lives  ia 

C reparations.    Mr  Dibdin,  since  the  above  was  wnttea, 
as  witnessed  the  confusion  of  the  naiad,  and  the  gisisuc 
industry,  of  our  HbliognoaU,  which  consisted  of  masr 
trunks  full  of  memoranda.    The  description  will  show  tks 
reader  to  what  hard  hunting  these  book-«unters  volunianlj 
doom  themselves,  with  liulc  hope  ofobuining  fame!  <  Is 
one  trunk  were  about  tu  thomaand  nuticMof  MSS  of  all 
ages.    In  another  were  wedded  about  twelve  Uumemd 
descriotions  of  books  in  all  languages,  except  those  of 
French  and  Italian  ;  sometimes  with  critica.  "^es.    lo  a 
third  trunk  was  a  bundle  of  papera  relating  to  jm  Setan 
of  the  Troubadomra,    In  a  lounh  was  a  coUeciion  of  ne- 
moranda  and  literary  sketches  ccmnecled  with  the  inres. 
tion  of  arU  and  sciences,  with   pieces  exdusivdj  UIhio- 
graphical.    A  fif\h  trunk  contained  between  fipp  and  tkne 
thouaand   cards,   written   upon  each  side,  respectuf  a 
collection  of  prints.    In  a  sixth  trunk  were  oaoiaiaed  hit 
papers  respecting  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  geocra- 
phical  subjects.'    This  Jl^aat  jlagdt^fer  of  the  bikliofra. 
phical  tribe,  who  was,  as  Mr  Dibdin  observes, '  the  (error 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  the  pride  of  his  patron,*  a  taxi 
to  have  been  in  private  a  very  different  man  from  his 
public  character :  all  which  may  be  true,  without  alirnnf, 
a  shadp  of  that  public  character.     The  French  reroluiK* 
showed  how  men,  mild  and  even  kind  in  domestic  ufe, 
were  sanguinarv  and  ferocious  in  their  public. 

The  rabid  Abb^  Rive  gloried  in  terrifyji^r,  wiibout 
enlightening  his  rivals ;  he  exulted  that  he  waa  drvoiinf  t« 

*  the  rods  of  criticism  and  the  laughter  of  Europe  ihc 
bihHopolea*  or  dealers  in  books,  who  would  not  t^  br 
heart  his  *  Cathechtsm'  of  a  thousand  and  one  questioos 
and  answers :  it  broke  the  slumbers  of  honest  De  Burc, 
who  had  found  that  life  was  already  too  short  for  hit  owa 

*  Bibliographie  Instructive.' 

The  Abb6  Rive  had  contrived  to  catch  the  shades  oTtks 
appellatives  necessary  to  discriminate  book-amateort;  and 
of  the  first  term  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  theioveotor. 

A  bibSognoaley  from  the  Greek,  is  one  knowing  is  tiile- 
pages  and  colophons,  and  in  editions ;  the  place  and  jtv 
when  printed ;  the  presses  whence  issued ;  and  all  tJw 
mhnUies  of  a  book. 

A  MfKographe  is  a  describer  of  books  and  other  litervj 
arrangements. 

A  bibliomane  is  an  indiscriminate  acconolator,  wiis 
blunders  faster  than  he  buys,  cock-brained,  and  parse- 
heavy  I 

A  bibKopkUe,  the  fever  of  books,  is  the  onlv  one  is  ihe 
class,  who  appears  to  read  them  for  his  own  pleasure. 

A  bibliotajJie  buries  his  books  by  keeping  then  under 
lock,  or  framing  them  in  glass-cases. 

I  shall  catch  our  bibHognoate  in  the  hour  ofbook-rapcare. 
It  will  produce  a  collection  of  bibliographical  writers,  and 
show  to  the  second-sighted  Edinburgner  what  hnroao  cso- 
tnvances  have  been  raised  by  the  art  of  more  paiaM  en- 
ters than  himselP-either  to  postpone  the  dav  of  untrerssl 
annihilation,  or  to  preserve  for  our  posterity  three  centunff 
hence,  the  knowledge  which  now  so  busily  occupiM  i», 
and  to  transmit  to  them  somethmg  more  than  what  Btooo 
calls  *  Inventories'  of  our  literary  treasures. 

*.  Histories,  and  literary  bUMhaqvet  (or  bibliothecis,) 
will  always  present  to  us,'  says  La  Rire,  *•»  isib>«»« 
harvest  of  errors,  Ull  the  authors  of  such  catalogues  shaU 
be  fully  impressed  by  the  importance  of  their  srt ;  aod  »« 
it  were,  resding  m  the  most  distant  ages  of  f be  fofure  »n« 
literary  good  and  evil  which  they  may  P'«!""v  h^J 
triumph  from  the  pore  devotion  to  troth,  in  spile  of  » I  >»• 
disgusts  which  their  professional  tasks  involve;  um  P»- 
tiently  enduring  the  heavy  chams  which  biiid  down  t^ 
who  give  themselves  up  to  this  porsoit,  with  a  psssw" 
which  resembles  heroism.  .-   i  uia 

«  The  catalogues  of  bUMotJieiiuea  Jbm  (w  «'«*/,  fl»-       j 
torical,  and  classified  accounts  of  writers)  hare  enj"- 
dered  that  enormous  swarm  of  bibliographical  errors  ^^m 
have  spread  their  rooU,  in  greater  or  Vm  qnwW"» " 
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•or  bibliogmphera.    He  hat  here  Airnbhed  a  long  Ibt, 
which  I  shall  preaerve  in  the  note.'^ 

The  liat,  tboi»h  canoiMf  ia  bjr  no  meana  complete.  Soch 
are  the  men  or  whom  the  Am  Rive  apeaka  with  more 
reapect  than  hia  accnatomed  oourteay.  *  If  aoch,'  aays 
be,  *  cannot  ^escape  from  erron,  who  shall?  I  have  only 
marked  them  out  lo  prove  the  importance  of  biblioffraphi- 
cal  history.  A  writer  of  thia  aort  muat  occupy  himself 
wUh  more  regard  for  hia  reputation  than  hia  own  profit, 
andyield  himself  «ip  entirely  to  the  study  of  hooka.* 

llie  mere  knowledge  of  hooks,  which  haa  been  called 
an  erudition  of  title  pa^ea,  may  be  ai^Bcient  to  occupv  the 
bAi  of  some ;  and  while  the  wiu  and  *  the  million'  are 
ridiculing  theae  huntera  of  ndiliona,  who  force  their  paa* 
■ajee  through  aecluded  apoliL  aa  well  as  course  in  the  open 
fields,  it  will  be  found  that  this  art  of  book-knowledge  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  philoaophieal  purauit,  and  that  men 
of  great  name  have  devoted  themselvea  to  laboura,  more 
frequently  contemned  than  comprehended.  Apoatolo  Ze- 
no,  a  poet,  a  critic,  and  a  true  man  of  lettera,  considered 
it  as  no  small  portion  of  his  glory,  to  have  annotated  Fon- 
tanini,  who,  himself  an  eminent  prelate,  had  passed  hia 
life  in  forming  his  Btbtiatkaoa  habana,  Zeno  did  not  con- 
sider that  to  correct  errors  and  to  enrich  by  infbrmatioa 
thia  catalogue  of  Italian  writers  was  a  mean  task.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Abb^  Rive  considered  bibliography  as  a 
sublime  pursuit,  exclaiming  on  Zeno'a  Commentary  on  Foi^ 
tanini— *  He  chained  together  the  knowledge  of  whole  ge- 
nerationa  for  posterity,  and  he  read  in  future  agea.* 

There  are  few  thinga  by  which  we  can  so  well  trace 
the  history  of  the  human  mind  as  bv  a  claaaed  catalogue, 
with  dates  of  the  first  publication  of  books ;  even  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  books  at  different  periods,  their  decline  and 
then  their  rise,  and  again  their  fail,  form  a  chapter  in  thia 
hjatorv  of  the  human  mind ;  we  become  critica  even  by 
thia  fiierary  chronology,  and  thia  appraisement  of  auc- 
tioneers. The  favourite  book  of  every  age  is  a  certain 
picture  of  the  people.  The  gradual  depreciation  of  a  great 
author  marka  a  change  in  knowledge  or  in  taate. 

But  it  is  imagined  that  we  are  not  intereated  in  the  his- 
tory of  indifferent  writers,  and  scarcely  in  that  of  the  sec- 
ondary ones.  If  none  but  great  originals  should  claim  our 
aitenfion,  in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years  we  should 
not  crHint  twenty  authors !  Every  boob-  whatever  be  its 
character,  may  be  considered  as  a  new  experiment  made 
bv  the  human  understanding ;  and  as  a  book  is  a  sort  of  in- 
dividual respresentaiion,  not  a  solitary  volume  exiau  but 
may  be  peraonifiod,  and  deacribed  aa  a  human  being.— 
Hinta  start  discoveriea :  they  are  usually  fojind  in  very 
different  authors  who  couM  go  no  further ;  and  the  histo- 
rian of  ohscore  books  ia  often  preserving  for  men  of  geni- 
us indications  of  knowledge,  which  without  his  interven- 
tion, we  should  not  possess !  Many  secrete  we  discover 
in  bibliographv.  Ch'eat  writera,  unakilled  in  thia  science  of 
books,  have  frequently  used  defective  editions,  aa  Hume 
dkJ  the  castrated  Whitelocke ;  or  like  Robertson,  they  are 
ignorant  of  even  the  sources  of  the  knowledge  thejr  would 
2ive  the  public ;  or  they  compose  on  a  subject  which  too 
tate  they  discover  had  been  anticipated.  Bibliography 
will  show  what  has  been  done,  and  suggest  lo  our  inven- 
tion what  is  wanted.  Many  have  often  protracted  their 
ioumey  in  a  road  which  had  already  been  worn  out  by  the 
wheels  which  had  traversed  it :  bibliography  unrolls  the 
whole  map  of  (he  country  we  propose  travellmg  over— the 
postHToads.  and  the  by-patha. 

Every  half  century,  indeed,  the  obstructions  multiply : 
and  the  Edinburgh  prediction,  should  it  approximate  to 
the  event  it  haa  foreseen,  may  more  reaaonably  terrify  a 
far  distant  posterity.  Manucheili  declared  a(\er  hia  la* 
borioua  researches  in  Italian  literature,  that  one  of  his 
more  recent  predecessors,  who  had  commenced  a  similar 
work,  bad  cnUecied  notices  of' forty  thousand  writers— and 
yet,  he  adds,  mv  work  must  increase  that  number  to  ten 
thousand  more  f  MazzuchelH  said  this  in  1753 ;  and  the 
amount  of  half  a  century  must  now  be  added,  for  the 

*  Cksner,  Sir.iler,  Bellarmin,  L*Abbe,  Mabilton,  Montfau- 
eon,  Moreri,  Bayle,  Baillei,  Niceron.  Diipin,  Care,  Warton, 
Ca«fmlrOudm,'LeLone,  Oniijet.  Wolflus,  John  Albert  Fa- 
briciui  ArirelatI,  Tiraboschi,  Nicholas  Antonio, Walchius,  Siru 
riuft,  Brurker.  ficheuchxer,  Linns^us,  8e?uior,  Haller,  Adam- 
son.  MRHfrrt.  Kemner,  Eloy,  Douglas.  Weldler,  Hailbronner, 
Mnntiicla.  Lalanrit*.  Bailly.  Quadrio,  Morltoff.  Siolliiis,  Func- 
clus.  Schclhom,  Eneels,  Beyer.  Oerdesius,  Vocts,  Frev'.ae, 
pAriil  Clement,  Chevilljer,  Maitiaire,  Orlandi,  Prosper  Mar- 
ckwuid,  Sclioeplin,  De  Boze  Abb6  Sailier,  and  De  Saini  Leger. 


preaaea  of  Italy  have  not  been  inactive.  But  the  literature 
of  Qermany,  of  France,  and  of  England,  haa  exceeded  tha 
multiplicity  of  the  producdona  of  Italy,  and  an  appalling 
population  of  authora  awarm  before  the  imagination.  Hau 
then  the  peaceful  apirii  of  the  literary  hiatorian,  which  ait> 
ting  amioat  the  night  of  time,  by  the  monuroenta  of  genius 
trinu  the  aepulchnd  lampa  of  tho  human  mind !  Hail  to 
the  litnrary  Reaumur,  who  by  theciearaeaa  of  hia  glaasen 
makes  even  the  minute  intereating,  and  reveala  to  us  the 
world  of  inaecu !  Theae  are  guardiaA  apiriia,  who  at  th« 
eloae  of  every  century  atanding  on  ita  aacent,  trace  out  the 
old  roada  we  havepuraued,  and  with  a  lighter  line  indicate 
the  new  onea  which  are  opening,  from  the  imperfect  at- 
tempta,  and  even  the  errors  of  our  predecesaora ! 

BEOABT  BiarOBT  OF  AH  ELECTtVB  MOHABCBT. 

A  Politioal  Sketch, 

Poland,  once  a  potent  and  magnificent  kingdom,  when 
it  aunk  into  an  elective  moi^archy,  became  *  venal  thrice 
an  age.'  That  country  muat  ."X^v  exhibited  many  adipl<^ 
matic  acene  of  intricate  intrigue,  which  although  they  could 
not  appear  in  ita  public,  have  no  doubt  been  often  oonaigi^ 
ed  to  ita  aecret  hiaiory.  With  ua  the  corruption  of 
a  rotten  borough  haa  sometiinea  exposed  the  guarded 
proffer  of  one  parly,  and  the  dexterous  chaffering  of  the 
other :  but  a  master-piece  of  diplomatic  finesse  and  politi- 
cal invention,  electioneering  viewed  on  the  moat  magnifi« 
cent  acale,  with  a  kingdom  to  be  canvaased,  and  a  crown 
to  be  won  and  loat,  or  lost  and  won  in  the  course  of  a  sin- 
gle day,  exhibita  a  political  drama,  which,  for  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  is  of  rare  and  strange  occur- 
rence. There  waa  one  scene  in  thia  drama,  which  might 
appear  aomewhat  too  large  for  an  ordinary  theatre ;  the 
actors  apparently  were  not  less  than  fifty  to  a  hundred 
thouaand ;  twelve  vaat  tenta  were  raiaed  on  an  extenaiv« 
plain,  a  hundred  thousand  horses  were  in  the  environs— 
and  palatinea  and  caatellans,  the  ecclesiastical  orders, 
with  the  ambassadors  of  iliero^al  oompetitora,  all  agitated 
by  the  ceaseleas  motion  of  different  factions  during  the  six 
weeks  uf  the  election,  and  of  many  preceding  months  of 
preconcerted  measures  and  vacillating  opinions,  now  were 
all  solemnly  assembled  at  the  diet.---Once  the  poet, 
amidst  hia  gigantic  conception  of  a  scene,  resolved  lo  leave 
it  out ; 

*  So  vast  a  thing  tho  stage  can  ne'er  contain- 
Then  build  a  new,  or  adit  in  a  plain  P 
exclaimed  *  La  Mancha's  knight,*  kindling  at  a  scene  so 
novel  and  so  vast ! 

Such  an  electioneering  negotiation,  the  only  one  I  am 
acquainted  with,  is  opened  in  the  *  Discours'  otChoisnin, 
the  secretary  of  Montluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  the  confi- 
dential agent  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  who  was  sent 
to  intrigue  at  the  Polish  diet,  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Po- 
land for  her  son  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III. 
This  bold  enterprise  at  the  first  seemed/  hopeless,  and  in 
its  progress  encountered  growing  obatructiona  ;  but  Mont- 
hic  waa  one  of  the  moat  finished  diplomatisu  that  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Gallic  cabinet  ever  sent  forth.  He  was  nick- 
naraedln  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  limping,  *  le  Boiteux  f  our  oolitical  bishop  was  in  ca- 
binet intrigues  the  Talleyrand  or  his  age,  and  sixteen  enn 
baasies  to  Italy,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  Tor- 
key,  had  made  thia  *  Connoiaaeur  en  hommea'  an  extraor- 
dinary politician ! 

Galharine  de  Medicia  waa  infatuated  with  the  dreama  of 
judicial  aatrology :  her  penaioned  oracles  had  declared  that 
she  should  live  to.  see  each  of  her  sons  crowned,  by  which 
prediction  probably  they  had  only  purposed  to  flatter  her 
pride  and  her  love  of  dominion.  They,  however,  ended  in 
terrifyina  the  credulous  queen ;  and  she  dreading  to  wit- 
ness a  throne  in  France,  disputed  perhaps  by  fratricides, 
anxiously  sought  for  a  separate  crown  for  each  of  her 
three  sons.  She  had  been  trifled  with  in  her  earnest  nego- 
tiations with  our  Elizabeth  ;  twice  had  ahe  aeen  herself 
baffled  in  her  viewa  in  the  Dukes  of  Alen^on  and  of  An- 

C.  Catharine  then  projected  a  new  empire  for  Anjou, 
incorporating  into  one  kingdom  Algiers,  Corsica,  and 
Sardinia;  but  the  other  despot,  he  of  Constantinople,  Se- 
lim  fl,  dissipated  the  brilliant  speculation  of  our  female 
Machiavel.  Charles  IX  was  sickly,  jealooa  and  desiroua 
of  removing  from  thn  court  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  whom  two 
victories  had  made  popular,  though  he  afterwards  sunk 
into  a  Sardanapalus.  Montluc  penetrated  into  the  secret 
wishes  of  Catharine  and  Charlen,  and  sufrgesied  to  them 
the  poasibiiiiy  of  encircling  the  browa  of  Aiuou,^wiil|  ^the 
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diadom  to  Poland,  the  Polish  monarch  then  being  in  a 
Male  of  visible  decline.  The  project  wu  approred;  and 
like  a  profound  politiciao,  the  bwbop  prepared  for  an  event 
which  micht  be  remote,  and  always  problematical,  by  send- 
ing into  Poland  a  natural  son  of  his,  Balagny ,  as  a  disguised 
agent ;  his  youth,  his  humble  rank,  and  nis  love  of  pleas- 
nre,  would  not  create  any  alarm  unong  the  neighbouring 
powers,  who  were  alike  on  the  watch  to  snau£  the  ex- 
pected tpoil ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  more  dex* 
terous  politician  behind  the  curtain,  he  recommended  his 
secretary  Choisnin  as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  youth  who 
appeared  to  want  one. 

Balagny  proceeded  to  Poland,  where,  under  the  veil  of  dis- 
sipation, and  in  the  midst  of  splendid  festivities,  with  his  trus- 
ty adjutant,  this  hare-brained  boy  of  revelry  begsta  to  weave 
those  intrigues  which  were  aflerwards  to  be  knotted,  or  un- 
tied, by  Montluc  himself.  He  had  contrived  to  be  so  liule 
suspected,  that  the  agent  of  the  emperor  had  often  disclos- 
ed important  secrets  to  his  young  and  amiable  friend.  On 
the  death  of  Sigismond  Augustus,  Balagny,  leaving  Chois- 
nin behind  to  trumpet  forth' the  virtues  of  Anjou.  hasten- 
ed to  Paris  to  give  an  accoimt  of  all  which  he  had  seen  or 
heard.  But  poor  Choisnin  found  himself  in  a  dilemma 
among  those  who  had  so  long  listened  to  his  panegyrics  on 
the  humanity  and  meek  character  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou ; 
for  the  news  of  St  Bartholomew's  massacre  had  travelled 
faster  than  the  post ;  and  Choisnin  complains  that  he  was 
now  treated  as  an  impudent  liar,  and  the  French  prince  as 
a  monster.  In  vain  he  assured  them  that  the  whde  was 
an  ezag){erated  account,  a  mere  insurrectiim  of  the  people, 
or  the  effects  of  a  few  private  enmities,  praying  the  indig- 
nant Poles  to  suspend  their  decision  till  the  Bishop  came : 
*  Atti'ndez  le  Boiteux !'  cried  be  in  agony. 

Meanwhile,  at  Paris,  the  choice  of  a  proper  person  for 
this  embassy  had  been  difficult  to  settle.  It  was  a  busi- 
ness of  intrigue,  more  than  of  form,  and  required  an  ora- 
tor to  make  speeches  and  addresses  in  a  sort  of  popular  as- 
sembly ;  for  though  the  people,'  indeed,  had  no  concern  in 
the  Diet,  vet  the  greater  and  the  lesser  nobles  and  gentle- 
men, all  electors,  were  reckored  at  one  hundred  thousand. 
It  was  supposed  that  a  lawyer  who  could  negotiate  in  good 
Latin,  and  one,  as  the  French  proverb  runs,  who  could  o/- 
(erc<iNir^,  would  more  effectually  puzxle  their  heads,  and 
satisfy  their  consciences  to  vote  (or  his  client.  Catharine 
at  last  fixed  on  Montluc  himself,  from  the  superstitious 
prejudice,  which  however,  in  this  case  accorded  with  philo- 
sophical experience,  <  that  Montluc  bad  ever  been  hdiy 
in  his  negotiations.' 

Montluc  hastened  his  departure  from  Paris;  and  itap- 
|>ears  that  our  political  bishop  had,  by  his  skilful  penetra- 
tion into  the  French  cabinet,  foreseen  the  horrible  catas- 
trophe which  occurred  very  shortly  after  he  had  left  it ; 
for  he  had  warned  the  Count  of  Rochefoucault  to  absent 
hiinself ;  but  this  lord,  like  so  manv  others,  had  no  sus- 
picions of  the  perfidious  projects  of  Catharine  and  her  cabi- 
net. Montluc,  however,  had  not  long  been  on  his  jour- 
ney, ere  the  news  reached  him,  and  it  occasioned  innumera- 
ble obstacles  in  his  progress,  which  even  his  sagacity  had 
not  calculated  on.  AtStrasborgh  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  some  able  coadjutors,  among  whom  was  the  famous 
Joseph  Scaliger ;  but  they  were  so  terrified  by  le»  JViofi- 
nia  Parinennn^  that  Scaliger  flew  to  Qeneva,  and  would 
not  budge  out  of  that  safe  corner ;  and  the  others  ran  home, 
not  imagining  that  Montluc  would  venture  to  pass  through 
Germany,  where  the  protestant  indignation  had  made  the 
roads  too  hot  for  a  catholic  bishop.  But  Montluc  had  set 
his  cast  on  the  die.  He  had  already  passed  through  seve- 
ral hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  strataeems  of  the  Guise 
faction,  who  more  than  once  attempted  to  hang  or  drown 
the  bishop,  whom  they  cried  out  was  a  Calvinist ;  the  fears 
aAd  jealousies  of  the  (jhiises  had  been  roused  bv  this  politi- 
cal mission.  Among  aH  these  troubles  and  delays,  Mont- 
luc was  most  affected  by  the  rumour  that  the  election  was 
on  the  point  of  beins  made,  and  that  the  plague  was  uni- 
versal throughout  Poland ;  so  that  he  must  have  felt  that 
he  might  be  too  late  for  the  one,  and  too  early  for  the  other. 

At  last  Montluc  arrived,  and  found  that  the  whole  weight 
of  this  negotiation  was  to  fall  on  his  single  shouMera ;  and 
further,  that  he  was  to  sleep  erery  night  on  a  pillow  of 
thom«.  Our  bishop  had  not  only  to  allay  the  ferment  of 
the  popular  spirit  of  the  evangelists,  as  the  protestanls  were 
then  called,  but  even  of  the  more  rational  catholics  of  Po- 
land. He  had  also  to  face  those  haughty  and  feudd  lords, 
•f  whom  each  cnnsidertHi  himself  the  equal  of  the  sovereign 
•bom  ha  created,  and  wboee  avowed  principle  was,  and 


many  were  incorrupt,  that  their  cboioe  of  a  aovCTeign 
should  be  regulated  solely  by  the  public  interest ;  and  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  tsmperor,  the  czar,  and 


the  king  of  Sweden,  would  prove  UDSuccessfiil  rivals  to  the 
cruel,  uid  voluptuous,  and  nigoted  duke  of  Anjou,  whose 
political  interests  were  too  remote  and  novel  to  nave  raised 
any  (action  among  these  independent  Po.es. 

The  crafty  politician  had  the  art  of  dressing  himself  op 
m  all  the  winning  charms  of  candour  and  loyalty ;  a  sweet 
flow  of  honeyed  words  melted  on  his  Upa,  while  his  heart, 
cold  and  immovable  as  a  rock,  stood  unchanged  amidki  the 
most  unforeseen  difficulties. 

The  emperor  bad  set  to  work  the  Abb6  Gyre  in  a  sort 
of  ambiguous  character,  an  envoy  for  the  nonce,  to  be 
acknowledged  or  disavowed  as  was  convenient,  and  by  his 
activity  he  obtained  considerable  influence  among  the 
Lithuanians,  the  Wallacbiaas,  and  nenrly  all  Prussia,  in 
favour  of  the  Arch-duke  Ernest.  Two  B<^emians,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  speaking  the  Polish  langoare,  had 
arrived  with  a  state  and  magnificence  becoming  kings  ra- 
ther than  ambassadors.  Tne  Moscovite  had  written  let- 
ters full  of  golden  promises  to  the  nobility,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  a  palatine  of  high  character ;  a  perpetual  peace 
Detween  two  such  great  neighbours  was  too  inviting  a  pro- 
ject not  to  find  advocates ;  and  this  party,  Choibnin  ob- 
serves, appeared  at  first  the  most  to  be  feared.  The  King 
of  Sweden  was  a  close  neighbour  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  their  late  sovereign,  and  his  son  urged  hb  family 
claims  as  superior  to  those  of  foreigners.  Among  thrte 
parties  was  a  patriotic  one,  who  were  desirous  of  a  Pole 
lor  their  monarch ;  a  king  of  their  lather-land,  speaking 
their  mother-tnngue,  one  who  would  not  strike  at  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  but  preserve  its  integrity  from 
the  stranger.  This  popular  party  was  even  agreeable  to 
several  of  the  foreign  powers  themselves,  who  did  not  like 
to  see  a  rival  power  strengthenin|f  itself  by  so  strict  a 
union  with  Poland ;  but  in  this  choice  of  a  sovereign  from 
among  themselves,  there  were  at  least  thirty  lords  who 
e(|ualJy  thought  that  they  were  the  proper  wood  of  which 
kings  sbould  be  carved  out.  The  Poles  therefore  could 
not  agree  on  the  Pole  who  dei^erved  to  be  a  Pkute;  as 
imdearing  title  for  a  native  monarch,  which  originated  io 
the  name  of  the  family  of  the  PtaatU,  who  had  reigned 
happily  over  the  Polish  people  for  the  space  of  five  centu- 
ries! The  remembrance  of  their,  virtues  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  honest  Poles  in  this  affectionate  title,  and 
their  party  were  called  the  JPiasfis. 

Montluc  had  been  deprived  of  the  assisUnce  he  had  de- 
pended on  from  many  able  persons,  whom  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew  had  frightened  away  from  every  French 
political  connexion.  He  found  that  he  had  himself  only  to 
depend  on.  We  are  told  that  he  was  not  provided  with 
tlie  usual  means  which  are  considered  most  efficient  is 
elections,  nor  possessed  the  interest  nor  the  splendoar  of 
his  powerful  competitors:  he  was  to  derive  all  his  re- 
sources from  diplomatic  finesse.  The  various  ambassa- 
dors had  fixed  and  distant  residences,  that  they  might  iiot 
hold  too  close  an  intercourse  with  the  Polish  noUes.  Of 
all  things,  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  an  easy  access  to 
these  chiefs,  that  he  might  observe,  and  that  they  mi^ht 
listen.  He  who  would  seduce  by  his  own  ingenuity  nfuwl 
come  in  contact  with  the  object  he  would  corrupt.  Tel 
Montluc  persisted  in  not  approaching  them  without  being 
sought  after,  which  answered  his  purpose  in  the  end.  One 
favourite  argument  which  our  Tallevrand  bsd  set  afloat, 
was  to  show  that  all  the  benefits  which  the  different  com- 
petitors had  promised  to  the  Poles  were  aoeompsnied  by 
other  circumstances  which  could  not  fail  to  be  ruinous  to 
the  country;  while  the  offer  of  his  master,  whose  »"|£'rf'j| 
were  remote,  could  not  be  adverse  to  those  of  the  FoJisb 
nation:  so  that  much  good  might  be  expected  fmm  him, 
without  any  fear  of  accompanying  evil.  Montjuc  ^ 
cured  a  clever  Frenchman  to  be  the  bearer  of  h»  >xm 
despatch,  in  Latin^  to  the  Diet ;  which  had  hardlyMw:""- 
Ued,  ere  suspicions  and  jealousies  were  already  'j'*'^^ 
out.  The  emperor's  ambassadors  had  otknded  the  prwe 
of  the  Polish  nobles  by  travell'mg  about  the  eonntrr  wiin- 
out  leave,  and  resorung  to  the  infanta;  and  '►"•^^•.JJ 


intercepted  letters  the  Polish  nation  was  d^w"»;5; 
as  geiu  barhara  H  gens  htefta.  *  I  do  not  ^»^"**V|L 
said  letter  was  really  written  by  the  said  *"^*"**!j 
who  were  statesmen  too  politic  to  employ  soch  ""JljjJT; 
languaf e,'  very  ingenuou#lv  writes  the  secreury  *.*yj"; 
luc.  However,  it  was  a  blow  levelled  at  the  »w|»^"' *"* 
bassadors;  whUs  the  lelier  of  the  French  biw<»»  «**^ 
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posad  '  in  a  humble  mnd  nhtdeit  style/  began  to  melt  tbcir 
proud  spirits,  and  two  thousand  copies  of  the  French 
bishop's  letter  were  eagerly  spread. 

*  But  this  good  fortune  did  not  last  more  than  fomHUid- 


twenry  hours,*  moomfullr  writes  our  honest  secretary; 
*  for  suddenly  the  news  oT  the  fatal  day  of  St  Bartholonew 
arriTod,  and  every  Frenchman  was  detested.' 

Mootloc,  in  this  distress,  published  an  apology  for  Im 
Maiinda  Paritimmeat  whioh  he  reduced  to  some  exoelses 
of  the  people,  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  plotted  by  the 
proiestants ;  and  he  adroitly  introduced  as  a  personage  his 
master  Anjou,  declaring  that  *  he  scorned  to  oppress  a 
party  whom  he  had  so  often  conquered  with  sword  in  hand.' 
This  pamphlet,  which  still  exists,  must  bare  coot  the  good 
bishop  some  inrention;  but  in  elections  the  lie  of  the  mo- 
ment serves  a  purpose ;  and  although  Montluc  was  in  due 
time  bitterly  recriminated  on,  still  the  apology  served  to 
divide  public  opinion. 

Montluc  was  a  whole  cabinet  to  himself:  he  dispersed  ano- 
ther tract  in  the  character  of  a  Polish  gentleman,  in  which 
the  French  interesU  were  urged  by  such  arguments,  that 
the  leading  chiefs  never  met  without  disputing ;  and  Mont- 
luc now  Ibond  that  he  had  succeeded  in  creating  a  French 
party.  The  Austrian  then  employed  a  real  Polish  gen- 
tleman to  write  for  his  party ;  wui  this  was  too  genuine  a 
production,  for  the  writer  wrote  too  mnch  in  earnest ;  and 
in  polities  we  must  not  be  in  a  pamion. 

The  mutual  jealousies  of  each  party  assisted  the  views 
of  our  negotiator;  they  would  side  with  him  against  each 
other.  The  archduke  and  the  czar  opposed  the  Turk ; 
the  Muscovite  could  not  endure  that  Sweden  should  bo 
aggrandized  by  this  new  crown ;  and  Denmark  was  still 
more  uneasy.  Montluc  had  discovered  how  every  party 
hnd  iu  vulnerable  point,  by  which  it  could  be  managed. 
The  cards  had  now  got  fairiy  shuiBed,  and  he  depended 
on  his  usual  good  plav. 

Our  bishop  got  hold  of  a  palatine  to  write  for  the  French 
cause  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  and  appears  to  have  held 
a  more  mysterious  intercourse  with  another  palatine,  Al- 
bert LaskV.  Mutual  accusations  were  made  in  the  open 
diet ;  the  Poles  accused  some  Lithuanian  lords  o€  having 
contracted  certain  rngagements  with  the  czar ;  these  in 
return  accused  the  Poles,  and  particularly  this  Laskv,  with 
being  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  France.  Another  circum- 
stance sAerwards  arose ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  had 
forty  thousand  thalerg  sent  to  him,  but  which  never  passed 
the  frontiers,  as  this  fresh  supply  arrived  too  late  for  the 
election.  *I  believe,'  writes  our  secretary  with  freat 
simplicity,  *  that  this  money  was  only  desiened  to  distri- 
bute among  the  trumpeters  and  the  tabourines.'  The 
usual  expedient  in  contested  elections  was  now  evidently 
•ntroduced;  our  secretary  acknowledging  that  Montluc 
daily  aoouired  new  supporters,  because  he  did  not  attempt 
to  gain  them  over  merdy  5y  ormmses— resting  his  whole 
cause  on  this  argument,  that  the  interest  of  the  nation  was 
concerned  in  the  French  election. 

Still  would  ill  fortune  cross  our  eraftv  politician  when 
every  thing  was  proceeding  smoothly.  The  massacre  was 
refreshed  with  more  damning  particulars;  some  letters 
were  fonjfed,  and  others  were  but  too  true  :  all  parties, 
with  rival  intrepidity,  were  carrying  on  a  complete  scene 
of  deception.  A  rumour  spread  that  the  French  king  dis- 
avowed his  accredited  affent,  and  apologized  to  the  empe- 
ror for  having  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  a  political 
speculator,  whom  he  was  now  resolved  to  recall.  This 
somewhat  paralysed  the  exertions  of  those  palatines  who 
bad  involved  themselves  in  the  intrigues  of  Montluc,  who 
was  now  forced  patiently  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  courier 
with  renewed  testimonials  of  his  diplomatic  character  from' 
the  French  court.  A  great  odium  was  cast  on  the  French 
in  the  course  of  this  negotiation  by  a  distribution  of  prints, 
which  exposed  the  most  inventive  cruelUes  practised  by 
the  catholics  on  the  reformed ;  such  as  women  cleaved  in 
half,  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  snatch  their  children  from 
their  batchers;  while  Charles  the  Ninth  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjoo,  were  hideously  represented  in  their  persons,  and 
as  spectators  of  sueh  horrid  tragedies,  with  words  written 
in  labels,  complaining  that  the  exoeotioners  were  not  zeal- 
ous enonfffa  in  this  holy  work.  These  prints,  accompa- 
nied bf  libels  and  bv  horrid  narratives,  inflamed  the  popu- 
lar indienation,  and  more  particutarlv  the  women,  who 
were  affected  to  tears,  as  if  these  hornd  seemes  had  been 
passing  before  their  eyes. 
Monthw  replied  to  the  Kbels  at  fast  at  they  appeared, 


while  he  skilfully  introduced  the  most  elaborate  panegy* 
rics  on  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  in  return  for  the  carica* 
tures,  he  distributed  two  portraits  of  the  king  and  the 
to  show  the  ladies,  it  not  the  diet,  that  neither  of 
princes  had  such  ferocious  and  inhuman  &oes.  Such 
are  the  smaU  means  by  which  the  politician  oondescenda 
to  work  his  great  designs ;  and  the  venr  means  by  which 
his  enemies  thought  they  shoukl  rum  his  cause,  Montlue 
adroitly  tnraed  to  his  own  advantage.  Any  thing  of  in- 
stant oceuneBce  serves  electioneering  purpoees,and  MonU 
luc  eageriy  seised  this  favourable  occasion  to  exhaust  his 
imagination  on  an  ideal  sovereign,  and  to  hazard,  with 
address,  anecdotes,  whose  authenticity  he  could  never 
have  proved,  till  he  perplexed  even  unwilfing  minds  to 
be  uncertain  whether  that  intolerant  and  mhuman  duko 
was  not  the  most  heroic  and  most  merciful  of  princes.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Frenchman  abused  even  the  license  of 
the  French  «/bg»,  for  a  noble  Pole  told  Montluc  that  he 
was  amplifying  his  duke  with  such  ideal  greatness,  and 
attributing  to  him  such  immaculate  puritv  of  sentiment, 
that  it  was  inferred  there  was  no  man  m  Poland  who  could 
possibly  equal  him ;  and  that  his  declara.  bn,  that  the  duke 
was  not  desirous  of  reigning  over  Poland  to  possess  tba 
wealth  and  the  grandeur  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  was 
solely  ambitious  of  the  honour  to  be  the  head  of  such  a 
^reat  and  virtuous  nobility,  had  offended  many  lords,  who 


did  not  believe  that  the  duke  sought  the 
merdff  to  he  the  sovereign  of  a  virtuous  pecwie. 

These  Polish  statesmen  appear,  indee«t,  to  have  been 
more  enlightened  than  the  subtile  politician  perhaps  cal- 
culated on ;  for  when  Montluc  was  over  anxious  to  excuU 
pate  the  Duke  of  Anjou  from  having  been  an  actor  in  the 
Parisian  massacre,  a  noble  Pole  observed,  *  That  he  need 
not  lose  his  time  at  framing  any  apologies ;  for  if  he  could 
prove  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  country  that  the  duko 
ought  to  be  elected  their  king,  it  was  all  that  was  required. 
His  cruelty,  were  it  true,  would  be  no  reason  to  prevent 
his  election,  for  we  have  nothing  to  dread  from  it:  once  in 
in  our  kingdom,  he  will  have  more  reason  to  fear  us  than 
we  him,  should  he  ever  attempt  our  lives,  our  prop^y,or 
our  liberty.' 

Another  Polish  lord,  whose  scruples  were  as  pious  as 
his  patriotism  was  suspicious,  however  observed  that,  is 
his  conferences  with  the  French  bishop,  the  bishop  had 
never  once  mentioned  God,  whom  all  partiee  ought  to  im- 
plore to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  electors  in  their  choice  of 
God's  *  anointed.'  Montluc  might  have  felt  himself  un« 
expectedly  embarrassed  at  the  religious  scruples  of  this 
lord,  but  the  politician  was  never  at  a  fault.  *  Speaking 
to  a  man  of  letters,  as  his  lordship  wss,'  replied  the  French 
bishop,  *it  was  not  for  him  to  remind  his  lordship  what  he 
so  well  knew;  but  since  he  had  touched  on  the  subject,  he 
would,  however,  say  that  were  a  sick  man  desirous  of 
having  a  ohysician,  the  friend  who  undertook  to  procure 
one  would  not  do  his  duty  should  he  say  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  one  whom  God  had  chosen  to  restore  his  health ; 
but  another  who  should  say  that  the  most  learned  and 
skilful  is  him  whom  God  has  chosen,  wouM  be  doinf  the 
best  for  the  patient,  and  evince  most  judgment.  By  a 
parity  of  reason  we  must  believe  that  God  will  not  send 
an  angel  to  pmnt  out  the  man  whom  he  would  have  his 
anointed ;  sufficient  for  us  that  God  has  given  us  a  know* 
ledg^  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  king ;  and  if  the  Polish 
gentlemen  choose  such  a  sovereign,  it  will  be  him  whom 
God  has  chosen.'  This  shrewd  argument  delighted  tlie 
Polish  lord,  who  repeated  the  story  in  different  compa- 
nies, to  the  honour  of  the  bishop.  *  And  in  this  manner*, 
adds  the  secretary  with  great  fudwU,  <did  the  tSnu 
strengthened  by  good  arguments,  divulge  his  opinions, 
which  were  received  by  many,  and  run  fh>m  band  to 
hand.' 

Montluc  had  his  inferior  manasuvres.  He  had  to  equi- 
poise the  opposite  interests  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Evan- 
gelists, or  the  Reformed :  it  was  mingling  fire  and  water 
without  suffering  them  to  hiss,  or  to  extinf  ubh  one  anotlier. 
When  the  imperial  ambassadors  cave  ftim  to  the  higher 
nobility  only,  they  consequently  offended  the  lesser.  The 
Frenchman  gave  no  banquets,  but  his  house  was  open  to 
all  at  all  times,  who  were  equally  welcome.  *  Ton  wilt 
see  that  the  fkm  of  the  imperialists  will  do  them  mof« 
harm  than  good,'  observed  Monthic  to  hb  secretary. 

Having  gsined  over  by  every  possible  oontrivance  a  num* 
her  of  the  Polish  nobles,  and  showered  his  courtesies  en 
those  of  the  inferior  orders,  at  length  the  critical  momeiil 
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approached,  and  the  finnhiof  hand  waf  to  be  pat  to  the  work. 
Poland,  with  the  appearance  of  a  popular  government,  was 
a  rinfjular  aristocracy  of  a  hundred  thousand  electors,  oon- 
asting  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  nobility,  and  the  gentry ; 
the  people  had  no  conoenii  with  the  govemnient.  Tet  still 
it  was  to  be  treated  bv  the  poUiician  as  a  popular  govern- 
ment, where  those  who  possessed  the  greatest  influence 
over  such  larce  assemblies  were  orators,  and  he  who  de- 
livered himself  with  the  utmost  flutacy,  and  the  roost  per^ 
tinent  arguments,  would  infallibly  bend  etery  heart  to  the 
point  he  wished.  The  French  nishop  depended  greatly 
on  the  effect  which  his  oration  was  to  produce  when  the 
ambassadors  were  respectivnly  to  be  heard  before  the  as- 
sembled Diet ;  the  great  sad  cooiJuding  act  of  so  many 
tedious  and  difficult  negotiations — 'whiieh  had  cost  my 
roaster,'  writes  the  ingenuous . secretary,  'six  monthii' 
daily  and  nightly  labours ;  he  had  never  been  assisted  or 
comforted  by  any  but  his  poor  servants ;  and  in  the  course 
of  these  six  months  had  written  ten  reams  of  paper,  a  thing 
which  for  forty  years  he  had  not  used  himself  to.' 

Every  ambassador  was  now  to  deliver  an  oration  before 
the  assembled  electors,  and  thirty-two  copies  were  to  be 
printed  to  present  one  to  each  palatine,  who,  m  his  turn, 
was  to  communicate  it  to  his  lords.  But  a  fresh  difficulty 
occurred  to  the  French  negotiator;  as  he  trusted  greatly 
to  his  address  influencing  the  n^ultitude,  and  creating  a 
popular  opinion  in  his  favour,  he  regretted  to  And  that  the 
imperial  ambassador  would  deliver  his  speech  in  the  Bo- 
hemian language,  so  that  he  would  be  understood  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  assembly ;  a  considerable  advantage 
over  Monduc,  who  could  only  address  them  in  Latin.  The 
roventive  irenius  of  the  French  bishop  fesolved  on  two 
things  which  h  id  never  before  been  practised ;  first,  to 
have  his  Latin  translated  into  the  vernacular  idiom ;  and 
Secondly,  to  print  an  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies  in 
•oth  languages,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  vast  advantage  over 
the  other  ambassadors  with  their  thirty-two  manuscript 
copies,  of  which  each  copy  was  used  to  be  read  ISOO 
persons.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  get  it  secretly  trans- 
lated and  printed.  This  fell  to  the  management  of  Chois- 
nin.  the  secretary.  He  set  off*  to  the  6astle  of  the  palatine, 
Solikotski,  who  was  deep  in  the  French  interest ;  Solikot- 
ski  despatrhed  the  version  in  six  days.  Hastening  with 
the  precious  MS,  to  Cracow,  Ghoisnin  flew  to  a  trusty 
printer,  with  whom  he  was  'connected :  the  sheets  were 
deposited  every  nifht  at  Choisnin's  lodgings,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fortnight,  the  dilieent  iiecretary  conducted  the 
1500  copies  in  secret  triumph  to  Warsaw. 

Yet  this  glorious  labour  was  not  ended ;  Montluc  was 
in  no  haste  to  deliver  his  wonder-working  orarion,  on  which 
the  fate  of  a  crown  seemed  to  depend.  When  hb  turn 
came  to  be  heard  he  suddenly  fell  sick ;  for  the  fact  was, 
that  he  wished  to  speak  last,  which  would  give  him  the 
advantace  of  replying  to  any  obi<K:tion  raised  by  his  rivals, 
and  admit  also  of  an  attack  on  their  weak  points.  He  con- 
trived to  obtain  copies  of  their  harangues,  and  discovered 
five  points  which  struck  at  the  French  interest.  Our  poor 
bishop  had  now  to  sit  up  through  the  night  to  re-write  five 
leaves  of  his  printed  oration,  and  cancel  five  which  had 
been  printed ;  and  worse !  he  had  to  get  them  by  heart, 
and  to  hJive  them  translated  and  inserted,  by  emploving 
twenty  scribes  day  and  night.  <  It  i^  scarcely  credible 
what  my  master  went  through  about  this  time/  saith  the 
historian  of  his  'gestes.' 

The  council  or  diet  was  held  in  a  vast  plain.  Twelve 
pavilions  were  raised  to  receive  the  Polish  nobility  and 
the  ambsssadors.  One  of  a  circular  form  was  supported 
by  a  single  mast,  and  was  large  enough  to  contain  0000 
persons,  without  any  one  approaching  the  mast  near«»r 
than  by  twenty  steps,  leaving  this  space  void  to  preserve 
silence;  the  different  orders  were  placed  around;  the 
archbishops  and  the  bishops,  the  palatines,  the  castellans, 
each  according  to  their  rank.  During  the  sir  weeks  of  the 
sittings  of  the  diet,  100,000  horses  were  in  the  environs, 
yet  forage  and  every  sort  of  provisions  abounded.  There 
were  no  distiirbanees,  not  a  single  quarrel  occurred,  al- 
though there  wanted  not  in  that  meeting  for  enmities  of 
long  standing.  It  was  strange,  and  even  awfiil,  to  view 
such  a  mighty  assemblv  preserving  the  greatest  order,  and 
every  one  seriously  intent  on  this  solemn  occasion. 

At  length  the  elaborate  oration  was  delivered ;  it  lasted 
three  hours,  and  Cho  snin  assures  us  not  a  single  auditor 
felt  weary.  *  A  crv  of  joy  broke  out  fmra  the  tent,  and 
WSJ  re-echoeil  through  the  plain,  when  Montluc  ceased : 


it  was  a  nublic  acclamation ;  and  had  the  election  beet 
fixed  for  that  moment,  when  all  hearts  were  warm,  surety 
the  duke  had  been  chosen  without  a  dissenting  voice? 
Thus  writes,  m  rapture,  the  ingenuous  secretary ;  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  times  communicates  a  delightful  augnry 
attenduig  this  speech,  by  which  evidently  was  foreseen  its 
happy  termination.  <  Those  who  disdain  all  things  will 
take  this  to  be  a  mere  invention  of  mine,'  savs  honest 
Ghoisnin ;  *  but  true  it  is,  that  while  the  said  me»  deliv- 
ered his  harangue,  a  lark  was  seen  all  the  while  upon  the 
mast  of  the  pavilion,  singing  and  warblfaig,  which  was  re- 
marked by  a  great  number  of  lords,  because  the  fau-k  is  ac- 
customed only  to  rest  itself  on  the  earth  :  the  most  impar- 
tial confessed  this  to  be  a  good  augury.*  Also  it  wis 
observed,  that  when  the  other  ambassadors  were  speaking, 
a  hare,  and  at  another  time  a  hog,  ran  through  the  tent; 
and  when  the  Swedish  ambassacfor  spoke,  the  great  tent 
fell  half  way  down.  This  lark  singing  aJI  the  while,  did 
no  little  good  to  our  cause ;  for  many  of  the  nobles  sad 

Sntry  noted  this  curious  particulari^,  because  when  a 
in^  which  does  not  commonly  happen  occurs  in  ajmblie 
affair,  such  appearances  give  rise  to  hopes  either  oi  good 
or  of  evil.' 

The  nn^ng  of  this  lark  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
is  not  so  evident,  as  the  cunning  trick  of  the  other  French 
agent,  the  political  bishop  of  valence,  who  now  reaped 
the  full  advantage  of  his  1500  copies  over  the  thirty-two 
of  his  rivals.  Every  one  had  the  French  one  in  hand,  or  . 
read  it  to  his  friends;  while  the  others,  in  maaasciipt, 
were  confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle. 

The  period  from  the  10th  of  April  to  the  6th  of  May, 
when  the^r  proceeded  to  the  election,  proved  to  be  an  in- 
terval of  .infinite  perplexities,  troubles,  and  activity :  it  is 
probable  that  the  secret  histonr  of  this  period  of  the  negotia- 
tions was  never  written.  The  other  ambassadors  were  for 
protracting  the  election,  perceiving  the  French  interest 
prevalent :  but  delay  wouM  not  serve  the  purpose  of  Mont- 
luc, he  not  being  so  well  provided  with  fnenos  and  means 
on  the  spot  as  the  others  were.  The  public  opinion  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  creating,  by  some  unforeseen  circiu»> 
stance  might  change. 

During  this  interval,  the  bishop  had  to  put  several  agents 
of  the  other  parties  Jun  du  eembat.  He  got  rid  of  a  for- 
midable adversary  in  the  cardinal  Gommendoo,  an  agent 
of  the  pope'if  whom  he  proved  ought  not  to  be  nreeeot  at 
the  election,  and  the  cardinal  was  ordered  to  taJce  his  de- 
parture. A  bullying  colonel  was  set  upon  the  French  ne- 
gotiator, and  went  about  from  tent  to  tent  with  a  list  of  the 
debts  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  show  that  the  nation  coiild 
expect  nothing  profitable  from  a  ruined  spendthrift.  The 
page  of  a  Polish  count  flew  to  Montluc  for  protectioa,  en- 
treating permission  to  accompany  the  bishop  on  his  return 
to  Paris.  The  servants  of  the  count  pursued  the  page ; 
but  this  young  gentleman  had  so  insinuated  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  bishop,  that  he  was  suffered  to  remain.  The 
next  day  the  page  desired  Montluc  would  grsnt  hhn  ihe 
full  liberty  of  his  religion,  being  an  evangelist,  that  he  mi^ht 
communicate  this  to  his  friends,  and  thus  fix  then  to  the 
French  party.  Monduc  was  too  penetrating  for  this  young 
political  agent,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  a  spy,  and  the 
pursuit  of  his  felx»ws  to  have  been  a  farce :  he  sent  the 
page  back  to  his  master,  the  evangelical  count,  obssrviw, 
that  such  tncks  were  too  gross  to  be  played  on  one  wbe 
had  managed  affairs  in  all  the  courts  or  Europe  before  he 
came  into  Poland. 

Another  alarm  was  raised  by  a  letter  from  the  grand 
vizier  of  Selim  II,  addressed  to  the  diet,  in  which  he  re- 
auested  thst  they  would  either  choose  a  king  from  smong 
tnemselves,  or  elect  the  brother  of  ihe  king  of  France. 
Some  zealous  Frenchman  at  the  Sublime  Porte  had  oflici- 
ouslv  procnred  this  recommendation  from  the  enemy  of 
Ghristianity ;  but  an  alliance  with  Mahometism  did  no  »er- 
vice  to  Montluc,  either  with  the  catholics  or  the  evangelist*. 
The  bishop  was  in  despair,  and  thought  thst  his  haody- 
Vork  of  six  months'  toil  and  trouble  was  to  be  shook  into 
pieces  in  an  hour.  Montluc  being  shown  the  letter,  in- 
stantly insisted  that  it  was  a  forgery,  designed  to  injurs 
his  roaster  the  duke.  The  letter  was  attended  by  tonj 
suspicious  circumstances ;  and  the  French  bisliop,  qutcs 

•  Oar  honest  secretary  reminds  me  of  a  pssssse  In  peoffwj 
of  Monmouth,  who  says,  *  st  this  pisce  sn  ©as'ie  »Pp**  T"'* 
the  wnll  of  the  town  was  building  ;  and.  Indeed,  I  shouM  not 
have  fniled  transmitting  the  speech  to  postsrliy,  had  1  tiiougni 
k  true  as  ths  rest  of  the  history.* 
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«t  czpedientB,  snatcha  at  an  rndtantue  which  the  politi- 
dan  imowt  how  to  lay  hold  of  io  Che  chapter  of  accidents. 
'  The  letter  wac  not  sealed  with  the  golden  seal  nor  enclos- 
ed in  a  silken  pufM  or  cloth  of  gold ;  and  farther,  if  they 
•samined  the  translation,'  he  said,  *  they  would  find  that 
it  was  not  written  on  Turkish  paper.'  This  was  a  piece 
«r  the  Mgm^t  good  fortune,  for  tne  letter  wag  not  forged ; 
bat  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  bo^^ar  of  Wallachia 
had  taken  out  the  letter,  to  send  a  translation  with  it  which 
the  naer  had  omitted,  it  arrired  without  its  usual  accompani. 
menu ;  and  the  courier,  when  inquired  after,  was  kept  out 
of  the  way:  so  that,  in  a  few  davs,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  great  mier's  letter.  *  Such  was  our  fortunafe 
eacape,'  says  the  secretary,  *  from  the  friendly  but  fatal 
mterference  of  the  Sultan,  than  which  the  aieyr  dreaded 


Many  secret  agents  of  the  different  powers  were  spin- 
ning their  dark  intrigues ;  and  often,  when  discovered  or 
disconcerted,  the  creatures  were  a^ain  at  their  <  dirty 
work.'  These  agents  weftf  oonyenienily  dissvowed  or 
acknowledged  by  their  employers.  The  abb^  Gyre  was 
an  act  ire  agent  of  the  emperor's,  and  though  not  publicly 
accredited,  was  still  hovering  about.  In  Lithuania  he  had 
eontrived  matters  so  well  as  to  have  gained  over  that  impoH- 
ant  province  for  the  archduke ;  and  was  passmg  through 
Prussia  to  hasten  to  communicate  with  tne  emperor,  hut 
<  some  honest  men,''  t/udjuM  bona  ptnenaget,  says  the 
French  secretary,  and,  no  doubt,  some  good  friends  of  his 
■laster,  *  took  him  by  surprise,  and  laid  him  up  safely  in 
the  castle  of  Mariemhurgh,  where  truly  he  was  a  little 
vaciviUy  used  by  the  soldiers,  who  rifled  his  portmanteau 
and  sent  us  his  papers,  when  we  discovered  all  his  foul 
practices.'  The  emperor,  it  seems,  was  ansry  at  the 
arrest  of  his  secret  agent ;  but  as  no  one  had  the  power 
of  releasing  the  abb6  Gyre  at  that  moment,  what  with  re- 
ceiving remonstrances  and  famishing  replies,  the  titne 
passed  away,  and  a  very  troublesome  adversary  was  in 
aafe  custody  during  the  election.  The  ditsentiooa'between 
the  catholics  and  the  evangelists  were  always  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out;  but  Montloe  sooeeeded  in  (juieting  these 
inveterate  parties  by  terrifying  their  imaffinations  with 
aanguinary  civil  wars,  and  invasions  of  the  Turks  and  the 
Tartars.  He  satisfi«*d  the  catholics  with  the  hope  that 
time  would  put  an  end  to  heresy,  and  the  evangelists  were 
glad  to  obtam  a  trace  fSrom  persecution.  The  day  before 
the  election  Montluc  found  himself  so  confident,  that  he 
despatched  a  courier  to  the  French  court,  and  expressed 
himself  in  the  true  style  of  a  speculative  politician,  that 
dea  dnun  UMn  dm  Damier  neiM  en  avionB  let  Neuft 

There  were  preludes  to  the  election ;  and  the  first  was 
probably  in  acquiescence  with  a  satnmalian  humour  pre- 
valent in  some  countries,  whera  the  lower  orders  are  only 
allowed  to  indulge  their  taste  for  the  mockerv  of  the  great 
at  stated  times  and  on  fixed  occasions.  A  droll  scene  of 
a  mock  election,  as  well  as  combat,  took  place  between 
tbo  numerous  Polish  paces,  who,  saith  the  grave  secre- 
tary, are  still  more  mischievous  than  our  own  ;  these 
elected  among  themselves  four  competitors,  made  a  senate 
to  buriesque  the  tfiet,  and  went  to  k>gfferheads.  Those 
who  represented  the  archduke  were  well  beaten;  the 
Swede  was  hunted  down,  and  for  the  PioKia,  they  seized 
on  a  cart  belonging  to  a  gentleman,  laden  with  provisions, 
broke  it  to  pieces,  and  burnt  the  axle-tree,  which  in  that 
country  is  called  a  ptosli,  and  cried  out  The  fAtuA  is  burnt  I 
nor  could  the  senators  at  the  diet  that  day  command  anv 
order  or  silence.  The  French  party  wore  white  hano- 
kerchiefs  in  their  hats,  and  they  were  so  numerous,  as  to, 
defeat  the  others. 

The  next  day  however  opened  a  different  seme  ;  <  the 
nobles  propareil  to  deliberate,  and  each  palatine  in  his 
quarters  was  with  his  companions  on  their  knees,  and 
manv  with  tears  in  their  eyes  chanting  a  hvmn  to  the  Uolv 
GhfMt !  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  looked  like  a  wnric 
of  Ood.*  says  our  secretary,  who  probably  understood  the 
mamauvriuf  of  the  mock  combat,  or  the  mock  pravers, 
much  better  than  we  may.  Every  thing  tells  at  an  election, 
burlpMque  or  solemnity. 

The  election  took  place,  and  the  Duke  of  Anion  was 
pmclaimed  king  of  Poland--biit  the  trm*bles  of  ^oiitlue 
did  not  terminate.  When  they  oresente^  certain  articles 
for  his  signature,  the  bishop 'dt!>covered  hat  these  had 
undergone  material  aUeration<t  from  the  jir\  »sals  submit- 
ted to  him  before  the  proclamation  ;  tht  e  alterations 
inferred  to  a  disavowal  of  the  Parisian  msHacre ;  the 


Knishment  of  its  authors,  and  toleratkm  in  religion, 
ontluc  refused  to  sign,  and  cross-examined  his  Polish 
friends  about  the  original  proposals ;  one  party  agreed  that 
some  things  had  been  changed,  but  that  they  were  too 
trivial  to  lose  a  crown  for;  othera dtelared  that  the  alte- 
rations were  necessary  to  allav  the  fears,  or  secure  the 
safety  of  the  people.  Our  Gallic  diplomatist  was  outwit- 
ted, and  after  all  nis  intrigues  and  cunning,  he  found  that 
the  crown  of  Poland  was  only  to  be  delivered  on  cond^ 
tional  terms. 

In  this  dilemma,  with  a  crown  depending  on  a  stroke  of 
his  pen,— -remonstrating,  entreating,  arguing,  and  si  ill  do- 
laying,  like  Pistol  swallowing  his  Teek,  he  witnessed  with 
alarm  some  preparations  for  a  new  election,  and  his  rivals 
on  the  watch  with  their  protests.  Montluc,  in  despair, 
signed  the  conditions— *  assured,  however,'  says  the  secre- 
tary, who  sroans  over  this>isafe,  <  that  when  the  elected 
monarch  snould  arrive,  the  states  would  easily  be  induced 
to  correct  them,  and  place  thinf^s  in  sftite  quo^  as  before  the 
proclamation.  I  was  not  a  witness,  being  then  despatched 
to  Paris  with  the  joyful  news,  but  I  heard  that  the  new 
eveaque  it  was  thought  would  have  died  in  thi^  agony,  of 
being  reduced  to  the  hard  neoessity  either  to  sign,  or  to 
lose  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  The  conditions  were  afrer- 
wards  for  a  long  while  disputed  in  France.'  De  Thou 
informs  us  in  lio.  Ivit.  of  his  history,  that  Montluc  aftet 
signing  these  conditions  wrote  to  his  master,  that  he  was 
not  bound  by  them,  because  they  did  not  concern  Poland 
in  general,  and  that  thev  had  compelled  him  to  sign,  what 
at  the  same  time  he  had  informed  them  his  instnictions  did 
not  authorize.  Such  was  the  true  Jesuistic  conduct  of  a 
gray-haired  politician,  who  at  lencth  foimd,  that  honest 
plain  sense  could  embarrass  and  finally  entrap  the  creature 
of  the  cabinet,  the  artificial  ?enius  of  diplomatic  finesse. 

The  secretary,  however,  views  nothinf  but  his  master's 
glory  in  the  issue  of  this  mostdifRnult  ne£otiation ;  and  the 
triumph  of  Anjou  over  the  youthful  archduke,  whom  the 
Poles  miirht  have  moulded  to  their  will,  and  over  the  King 
of  Sweden,  who  claimed  the  crown  bv  his  queen's  side, 
and  had  offered  to  unite  his  part  of  Livonia  with  that 
which  the  Poles  poiMessed.  He  labours  hard  to  prove 
that  the  fmlatines  and  the  castellans  were  not  praticque^, 
i.  e.  had  their' votes  bought^  up  by  Montluc,  as  was  re- 
ported ;  from  their  number  and  their  opposite  interests,  he 
confesses  that  the  neur  evempie  slept  Tittle,  while  in  Poland, 
and  that  he  onlv  gained  over  the  hearts  of  m<»n  by  that 
natural  ffifl  of  God,  which  acquired  him  the  title  of  the 
happy  amhanador.  He  rather  seems  to  reeret  that  France 
was  not  prodigal  of  her  purchase-mony,  than  to  affirm  that 
all  palatines  were  alike  scrupulous  of  their  honour. 

One  more  fact  mav  close  this  political  sketch  ;  a  lesson 
of  the  nature  of  court  gratitude !  The  French  court 
affected  to  receive  Ghoisnin  with  favour,  but  their  sup- 
pressed discontent  was  reserved  for  *  the  happy  ambas- 
sador !'  Affairs  had  chansred ;  Charles  IX  was  d vtng,  and 
Catharine  de  Medicis  in  despair  for  a  son,  to  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  all ;  while  Anjou,  alreadv  immersed  in  the 
wantonness  of  youth  and  pleasure,  considered  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  of  Poland  as  an  exi'e  which  separated  him 
from  bis  depraved  enjovm^nts.  Montluc  was  rewarded 
only  hv  incurrinf  disgrace ;  Catharine  de  Medicis  and 
the  Duke  of  Anion  now  looked  coldiv  on  him,  and  ex- 
pressed their  dislike  of  his  successful  mis«ion.  *  The 
mother  of  kings,'  as  Ghoisnin  designates  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  to  whom  he  addresses  his  Memoirs,  with  the 
hope  of  awakening  her  recollections  of  the  zeal,  the 
genius,  and  the  success  of  his  old  master,  had  no  longer 
anv  use  for  her  favonrile ;  and  Montluc  found,  as  the  com- 
mentator of  Ghoisnin  expr^^es  in  few  words,  an  import- 
ant truth  in  political  morality,  that  *  at  court  the  interest 
of  the  moment  is  thk  measure  of  its  affections  and  its 
hatreds.'* 

BITILDtirOS    rW   THE  MaTltOPOLTS,  Aim   KBSIDCirCS  iir 

TH*  cotnrraT. 
Recently  more  than  one  of  our  learned  judges  from  the 
bench  have  perhaps  a«fonished  their  auditors  by  impres- 
sing them  with  an  oM-fa«hioned  notion  nf  residing  mom 
on  their  estates  than  the  fashionable  modes  of  life,  and  the 

*  I  hsvp  rlriwn  tip  thin  srtir.e,  fhr  the  c'JrtosUy  of  Its  subject 
and  ft^  detnils.  f-om  th«  '  Dlsrours  an  rny  'I*  tout  ce  qui  s'est 
fait  et  x^nnt^  rwiiir  I'entl^re  nesrrwintlon  d«  ivlfrtinn  du  Ro!  ds 
Folneni*.  <livi»i^ii  en  tmls  HvrM  par  J«»hnn  Cholwiiln  dft  Cha 
t'»1lRrau'1,  naeucres  8ecreinlr*«  do  M".  Is^wesquo  de  l^alonc^ 
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Hfrit  de  aodeUf  noW  orerpowering  all  other  etfritj  will 
ever  admit.  Thaee  opiniona  excited  my  attenuon  to  a 
curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  our  manners— the 
ereat  anxiety  of  our  government,  from  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth till  much  later  than  those  of  Charles  II,  to  preserve 
the  kingdom  from  the  evils  of  an  overgrown  metropolis. 
The  people  thenuelves  indeed  participated  in  the  same 
alarm  at  the  growth  of  the  ciiv ;  while,  however,  they 
themselves  were  perpetuating  the  grievance  which  they 
complained  of. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe,  that  although  the  government 
was  frequently  employing  even  their  most  forcible  acts  to 
restrict  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  the  suburbs  were 
gradually  incorporating  with  the  city,  and  Westminister 
at  length  united  iiself  with  London.  Since  that  happy 
marriage,  their  fertile  progenies  have  so  blended  together, 
that  little  Londons  are  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the 
ancient  parent ;  we  have  succeeded  in  spreading  the  cap- 
ital into  a  county,  and  have  verified  the  prediction  of  James 
the  First,  that  *  England  will  shortly  be  London,  and  Lon- 
don England.* 

*  I  think  it  a  great  object,'  said  Justice  Best,  .n  deliver- 
ing his  sentimenU  in  favour  of  the  Game  Laws,  *  that  gen- 
tlemen should  have  a  temptation  to  nmde  in  tht  oimntry^ 
9mt>ng9l  thoT  neif^hboun  and  tenantry  ^  wfuuu  vUereats  tniul 
be  materuUly  advanced  by  sueh  a  drcumstanee.  The  links 
of  society  are  thereby  better  preserved,  and  the  mutual 
adoantagee  and  dependence  of  the  higher  and  lower  cUaaee 
on  one  another  are  better  maintained.  The  baneful  ef- 
fects of  our  present  system  we  have  lately  seen  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  an  ingenious  French  writer  has  late- 
ly shown  the  ill  consequences  of  it  on  the  Continent.''*' 

These  sentiments  of  a  living  luminary  of  the  Law  af- 
ford some  reason  of  policy  for  the  dread  which  our  govern- 
ment long  entertained  on  account  of  the  perpetual  growth 
of  the  metropolis ;  the  nation,  like  an  hypocondriac,  was 
ludicrously  terrified  that  their  head  was  too  monstrous  for 
their  bod  v,  and  that  it  drew  aA  the  moisture  of  life  from 
the  middle  and  the  extremities.  Proclamations  warned 
and  exhorted ;  but  the  yery  interference  of  a  royal  pro- 
hibition seemed  to  render  the  crowded  city  more  charm- 
ing ;  in  vain  the  statute  asunst  new  buildings  was  passed 
by  Elizabeth  ;  in  vain  during  the  reigns  of  James  the  First, 
and  both  the  Charleses,  we  find  proclamations  continually 
.ssuing  to  forbid  new  erecUons. 

James  was  apt  to  throw  out  his  opinions  in  these  fre- 
ruent  addresses  to  the  people,  who  never  attended  to 
inom :  his  majesty  notices  *  those  swarms  of  gentry,  who 
Jirough  the  instigation  of  their  wives,  or  to  new  model 
and  fashion  their  daughters,  (who  if  they  were  unmarried, 
marred  their  reputations,  and  if  married  lost  them),  did 
neglect  their  country  hospitality,  and  cumber  the  aty,  a 
general  nuisance  to  the  kingiiom.*— He  addressed  the 
Star-chamber  to  reeulate  <the  exorbitancy  of  the  new 
buildings  about  the  city,  which  were  but  a  shelter  for  those 
who,  when  they  had  spent  their  estates  in  coaches,  lac- 
oueys  and  fine  clothes  like  Frenchmen,  lived  miserably  in 
tneir  houses  like  Italians;  but  the  honour  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry  is  to  be  hospitable  among  their  tenants.' 
Once  conversing  on  this  subject,  the  monarch  threw  out 
that  happy  illustration,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
noticed,  that  *  Gentlemen  resident  on  their  estates  were  like 
ships  in  port ;  their  value  and  magnitude  were  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  when  at  a  distance,  as  their  size  seemed 
insignificant,  so  their  worth  and  importance  were  not  duly 
estimated.' 

\  manascript  writer  of  the  times  complains  of  the 
breaking  up  of  old  familf  establishments,  all  crowding 
to  *  upstart  London.'  ->  <  Every  one  strives  to  be  a  Dioge- 
nes in  his  bouse,  and  an  emperor  in  the  streets ;  not  car- 
ing if  they  sleen  in  a  tub,  so  they  may  be  hurried  in  a 
coach :  giving  that  allowance  lo  norses  and  mares,  that 
formerly  maintained  booses  full  of  men  ;  pinching  many  % 
belly  to  paint  a  few  backs,  and  burying  all  the  treasures  of 
the  aingdom  into  a  few  citizens'  coffers ;  their  woods  into 
wardrobes,  their  leases  into  laces,  and  their  goods  and 
chattels  into  guarded  coats  and  gaudy  toys.'  Such  is  the 
representation  of  an  eloquent  contemporary;  and  however 
contracted  might  have  been  hb  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  and  of  that  prosperity  which  a 
troalthy  nation  is  said  to  derive  from  its  consumption  of 
articles  of  luxury,  the  moral  effects  have  not  altered,  nor 
hu  the  scene  in  reality  greatly  changed. 

*  Uankug  Chnnicls,  January  tt,  1890. 


The  government  not  only  frequently  forbade  new  bail* 
dings  within  ten  miles  of  London,  but  sometimes  ordered 
them  to  be  pulled  down— after  they  bad  been  erected  for 
several  years.  Every  six  or  seven  years  proclamations 
were  issued.  In  Charles  the  First's  reign,  offenders 
were  sharply  prosecuted  b^  a  combined  operation,  noC 
otAj  against  Aeitses,  but  asainst  peroone.*  Manjr  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  in  1632,  were  mformed  against  foi 
having  resided  in  the  city,  contrary  to  the  late  prodama* 
tion.  And  the  attorney-general  was  then  fullv  occupied 
in  filing  bills  of  indictment  against  them,  as  well  as  ladies, 
for  staying  in  town.  The  following  curious  '  informaiiaa' 
in  the  Star-chamber  will  serve  our  purpose. 

The  attorney-general  inibrms  his  majesty,  that  both 
Elizabeth  and  James,  by  several  proclamations,  had  com* 
manded  that  *  persons  of  livelihood  and  means  should  reside 
in  their  counties,  and  not  abide  or  sojourn  in  the  city  et 
London,  so  that  countries  remain  unserved.'  These  pro* 
clamations  were  renewed  by  Cbaries  .;  e  Fint,  who  nnd 
observed  *  a  greater  numbe»f  n(»bility  and  gentrr,  and 
abler  sort  of  people,  with  their  families,  had  resorted  lothe 
cities  of  London  and  Westminister,  residing  there,  < 


trary  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  English  nation'—^  by 
their  abiding  in  their  several  counties  where  their  means 
arise,  they  would  not  onlj  have  served  his  majesty  ac- 
cording to  their  ranks,  but  by  their  hamaelueping  in  thoat 
parte  the  nuaner  eert  of  people  fomierfy  tbere  guided,  db- 
reetedf  and  rdieved,*  He  accused  them  of  wasting  their 
estates  in  the  metropolis,  which  would  employ  and  relieve 
the  common  people  in  their  several  counties,  The  loose 
and  disorderly  people  that  follow  them,  living  in  and  aboat 
the  cities,  ar^  so  numerous,  that  they  are  not  easily  gov- 
erned by  the  ordinary  magistrates :  mendicants  increase  in 
great  number — the  prices  of  all  commodities  are  highly  rais- 
ed, Bt.c.  The  king  had  formeriy  proclaimed  that  all  ranks 
who  were  not  connected  with  pomic  officers,  at  the  dose 
of  forty  days'  notice,  should  resort  to  their  several  counties, 
and  with  their  families  continue  their  residence  tbere.  And 
his  majesty  further  warned  them  *  Not  to  pot  ihemselres 
to  unnecessary  charige  in  providing  themselves  to  return  ia 
winter  to  the  said  cities,  as  it  was  the  king's  firm  resoliH 
tion  to  withstand  such  great  and  growing  evil.'  The  i»- 
formation  concludes  with  a  most  copious  list  of  o^enders, 
among  whom  are  a  great  number  of  nobility,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  accused  of  having  lived  in  Loo- 
don  for  several  months  after  the  given  warning  of  forty  days. 
It  appears  that  most  of  them,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  tne  law, 
had  contrived  to  make  a  show  of  4|uitting  the  metrooolis, 
and,  after  a*^hort  absence  had  again  returned ;  <  and  thus 
the  service  of  your  mo>ssiy  and  yoiir  people  in  the  tsveral 
counties  have  been  neglected  and  undone.' 

Such  is  the  substance  of  this  curioos  information,  which 
enables  us,  at  least,  to  collect  the  ostensible  motives  of 
this  singular  prohibition.  Proclamations  had  hitherto  beea 
considered  little  more  than  the  news  of  the  morning,  and 
three  days  afterwards  were  as  much  read  as  the  last 
week's  newspapers.  They  were  now,  however,  resolved 
to  stretch  forth  the  strong  arm  of  law,  and  to  terrify  by  an 
example.  The  constables  were  commanded  to  bring  in  % 
list  o(^  the  names  of  strangers,  and  the  time  they  proposed 
to  fix  their  residence  in  their  itarishes.  A  remarkable 
victim  on  this  occasion  was  a  Mr  Palmer,  a  Sussex  gen- 
tleman, who  was  brought  0^9  femit  into  the  Star-chambn' 
for  disobeying  the  proclamation  for  living  in  the  country. 
Palmer  was  a  squire  of  a  lOOOl  per  annum,  then  a  con- 
siderable inoome.  He  appears  to  have  been  some  rich 
bachelor  ;  for  in  his  defence  he  alleged  that  he  had  never 
^been  married,  never  was  a  housekeeper^  and  had  no  hooss 
'fitting  for  a  man  of  his  birth  to  reside  m,  as  his  mansioa 
in  the  country  had  been  burnt  down  within  two  years. 
These  reasons  appeared  to  his  judges  to  aggravate  rather 
than  extenuate  nis  offence ;  and  after  a  raig  reprimand 
for  having  deserted  his  tenants  and  neigU»oin-s,  they  heavi- 
ly fined  him  in  one  thousand  pounds.f 

The  condemnation  of  this  Sussex  gentlemaa  strmsk  a 
terror  through  a  wkle  circle  of  sojourners  in  the  metropo- 
lis. I  find  accoonts,  pathetic  enoogh,  of  their  <  packmg 
away  on  all  sides  for  fear  of  the  worst  ;*  and  geotlesMD 


>waj  uu    ail  »iuv«   iwr   wvmr  ui    U10  ivur«« ,    anw    ^vi 

grambling  that  thf  y  shook!  be  confined  to  their  I 
and  this  was  sometimes  backed  too  by  a  seooad  prodanMf 
tion,  respecting  *  their  vrives  and  fiunilies,  and  also  wid* 
ows,'  which  was  *  duru9  mrmo  to  ths  woi 


It  is  I 


*  Rnshworth,  vol.  U,  p.  2ML 

t  From  a  manuscript  letirr  fVom  Sir  George  Orssley  to  BIr 
Thomas Pncksring.  Nov  16S2.        /      r-^r^^\r^ 
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liiia^  pleuing  to  «!!,'  mvs  the  letter  writeri  *  but  leut  of 
til  to  the  women.'  '  To  encourage  geoil«nien  to  live 
more  wiUiD^ly  id  tlte  countrjr/  aays  another  letter  writer, 
'  all  ga<.ne4bwl,  at  pheasants,  partridgeti  ducks,  as  also 
hares,  are  this  daj  by  proclamaiion  forbidden  to  be  dressed 
or  eaten  in  any  inn.*  Here  we  find  realized  tho  argument 
of  Mr  Justice  Best,  in  favour  of  the  game-laws. 

It  is  evident  that  this  severe  restriction  roust  have  pro- 
duced gr«at  inconvenience  to  certain  persons  who  found  a 
residence  in  London  necessary  for  their  pursuits.  This 
appears  from  the  manuscript  diary  of  an  honest  antiquary, 
S  ir  Symond  IVE  wes :  he  has  preserved  an  opinion,  which, 
no  doubi,  was  spreading  fast,  that  such  prosecutions  of  the 
attorney-general  were  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  *  Most  men  wondered  at  Mr  Nov,  the  attorney- 
general  being  accounted  a  great  lawyer,' that  so  strictly 
took  away  tnen?»  HhertUt  at  one  blow,  eon/bting  them  to  re- 
side at  tktir  oton  hoiuea  and  not  permitting  I  hem  freedom 
to  live  where  they  pleased  withm  the  kmg's  dominions. 
I  was  mvself  a  litUe  startled  upon  the  first  coming  out  of 
the  procfamatioD  ;  but  having  first  spoken  with  the  Lord 
Coventry,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  at  Islington,  when 
I  visited  him ;  and  afterwards  with  Sir  William  Jones,  one 
of  the  king's  justices  of  the  bench,  about  my  condition 
and  residence  at  the  said  town  of  Islington,  and  they 
both  agreeing  that  I  was  not  within  the  letter  of  the  pro- 
clamation, nor  the  intention  of  it  neither,  I  rested  salistied, 
and  thought  myself  secure,  laying  in  all  my  provisions  for 
housekeeping  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  never  imagined 
mynelf  to  be  in  danger,  till  this  unexpected  censure  oTMr 
Palmer  passed  in  the  Star-chamber :  so,  having  advised 
with  my  friends,  I  resolved  for  a  remove,  being  much  trou- 
bled not  only  with  my  separation  from  Recordes,  but  with 
my  wife,  bemg  great  who  child,  fearing  a  winter  journey 
might  be  dangerous  for  her.'*  He  left  Islington  and  the 
records  in  the  Tower  to  return  to  his  couDtry-«eat,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  his  studies. 

It  is,  perhaps,  dificult  to  asiigii  the  cause  of  this  marked 
anxiety  of  tho  government  for  the  severe  restriction  of  the 
limits  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  nobili- 
ty and  gentry  to  compel  a  residence  on  their  esUtes.— 
Whatever  were  the  motives,  they  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  existing  sovereign,  but  remained  transmitted  from  ca- 
binet to  cabinet,  and  were  even  renewed  under  Charles 
the  Second.  At  a  time  when  the  plague  often  broke  out, 
a  close  and  growing  metropolis  might  have  been  conskier- 
ed  to  be  a  great  evu  ;  a  terror  expressed  by  the  manuscript 
writer  before  quoted,  complaining  of  *  this  deluge  of  build- 
m*!,  that  we  shall  be  all  poisoned  with  breathing  in  one 
another's  faces.'  The  police  of  the  metropolis  was  long 
imbecile,  notwithstanding  their  'strong  watches  and 
guards'  set  at  limes ;  and  Dodies  of  the  idle  and  the  refrao- 
torv  often  assumed  some  mysterious  title,  and  were  with 
diflScuttv  governed.  We  ma^  conceive  the  state  of  the  po- 
lice, whei>  *  London  apprentices,'  growing  in  number  and 
insolence,  frequently  made  attempts  on  Bridewell,  or 
pulled  down  houses.  One  day  the  citizens,  in  proving 
some  ordnance,  terrified  the  whole  court  of  James  the 
First  with  a  panic,  that  there  was  a  *  rising  in  the  city.' 
It  is  possible  that  the  government  might  have  been  induced 
to  pursue  this  singular  conduct  for  I  do  not  know  that  it 
can  be  paralleled,  of  pulling  down  new-built  houses  by 
some  principle  of  political  economv»which  remains  to  be 
explained,  or  ridiculed,  by  our  modem  adepts. 

It  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  present  subject 
may  be  enlivened  by  a  poem,  the  elegance  and  freedom 
of  which  may  even  now  be  admired.  It  is  a  great  lite- 
rary curiosity,  and  its  length  may  be  excused  for  several 
remarkable  points. 

ANODE, 

BT  SIR  BICHAXD  FAITSHAW, 

C^pon  Oeeasum  of  Ais  JIf ofesfy's  Prodamation  in  tho  yoar 
1630,  eommaiKltng'  tho  OerUry,  to  rondo  upon  thar  JEo» 
tatot  m  tho  Country, 

Now  war  is  all  the  worM  about, 
And  every  where  Eyronis  reigns*, 
Or  of  the  torch  so  late  pot  out 

The  stench  remans. 
Holland  for  many  ^ears  hath  been 
Of  christian  tragedies  the  stage, 
Yet  seldom  hatn  she  plav'd  a  scene 

Of  bloodier  rage : 

*  Harl.  MSS,  0,  fi>.  USL 


And  France  that  was  not  long  compos'd, 
With  civil  drums  again  resounds, 
And  ere  the  old  are  fully  closM, 

Receives  new  wouiida. 
The  great  Gustavus  in  the  west 
Plucks  the  imperial  ea^^le's  wing. 
Than  whom  tne  earth  did  ne'er  invest 

A  fiercer  king. 
Only  the  island  which  we  sow, 
A  world  without  the  work!  so  far 
From  present  wounds,  it  cannot  show 


White  neace,  the  beautifuU'st  of  things, 
Seems  nere  her  everlasting  rest 
To  fix,  and  spread  the  downy  wings 

Over  the  nest. 
As  when  great  Jove,  usurping  reign. 
From  the  plagued  world  did  her  exile, 
And  tied  her  with  a  golden  chain 

To  one  blest  isle, 
Which  m  a  sea  of  plenty  swam. 
And  turtles  sang  on  every  bough, 
A  safe  retreat  to  all  that  came. 

As  ours  is  now  * 
Tet  we,  as  if  some  foe  were  here, 
Leave  the  despised  fields  to  clowns. 
And  come  to  save  ourselves,  as  'twere. 

In  walled  towns. 
Hither  we  bring  wives,  babes,  rich  clothes, 
And  gem»— 'lill  now  my  sovereign 
The  growing  evil  doth  compose : 

Coontmg  in  vain, 
H'w  care  preserves  us  from  annoy 
Of  enemies  his  realms  to  invade, 
Unless  he  force  us  to  enjoy 

The  peace  he  made. 
To  roll  themselves  in  envied  leisure  ; 
He  therefore  sends  the  landed  heirs. 
Whilst  he  proclaims  not  his  own  pleasure 

So  much  as  their's. 

The  sap  and  blood  of  tlie  land,  which  fled 
Into  the  root,  and  chok'd  the  heart. 
Are  Ud  their  quick'niug  power  to  spread 

Through  orery  part. 
O  'twas  an  act,  not  for  my  muse 
To  celebrate,  nor  the  dull  age, 
Until  the  country  air  infuse 

A  purer  rage. 
And  if  the  fields  as  thankful  prove 
For  benefits  receiv'd,  as  see^, 
They  will  be  'quite  so  great  a  love 

A  Virgil  breed. 
Nor  let  the  gentry  grudge  to  go 
Into  those  places  whence  they  grew, 
But  think  them  blest  thev  may  do  so. 

Who  would  pursua 
The  smoky  glorv  of  the  town, 
That  mav  go  till  his  native  earth, 
And  by  the  shining  fire  sit  down 

Of  his  own  hearth, 
Free  from  the  griping  scriveners*  bands. 
And  the  more  biting  mercers'  books ; 
Free  from  the  bait  of  oiled  hands. 

And  painted  looks  f 
The  country  too  even  chops  for  rain 
You  that  exhale  it  bv  vour  power. 
Let  the  fat  drops  fall  oown  again 

In  a  fiill  shower. 
And  you  bright  beauties  of  the  time. 
That  waste  yourselves  here  in  a  blaze. 
Fix  to  your  orb  and  proper  clime 

Your  wandering  rays 
I«et  no  dark  comer  of  the  land 
Be  nnimbellish'd  with  one  gem, 
And  those  which  here  tof>  thick  do  stand 

Sprinkle  on  them. 
Believa  me,  ladies  you  will  find 
In  that  sweet  life  more  solid  joys. 
More  true  contentment  to  the  mind  t 

Than  all  town-ti^^Q  [^ 
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^or  Cupid  there  leei  blood  doth  tpill, 
But  headt  hit  shafu  with  chatter  lore, 
NotfeAther'd  with  a  mrrow'B  quill, 

But  of  a  dove. 
There  you  shall  hear  the  nightingale, 
The  harmlefls  syren  of  the  wood, 
How  prettily  the  tells  a  talo 

Ofrape  and  Mood. 
Thy  lyric  lark  with  all  beside 
Of  nature's  feathered  quire,  and  aQ 
The  commonwealth  ot  flowers  in  'ta  pride, 

Behold  you  shail. 
The  lily  queeUi  the  royal  rose, 
The  gillyflower,  prince  of  the  blood ! 
The  courtier  tulip,  gay  in  cloths, 

The  regal  bud ; 


The  violet  purple  senator, 
V  they  do  mock  the  pot 
1  aJl  that  at  the  surly  door 


How  they 


mock  the  pomp  of  state, 
jrly  door 
Or  great  ones  wait.  ' 

Plant  trees  you  may,  and  see  them  shoot 

Up  with  your  children,  to  be  served 

To  your  clean  boards,  and  the  fairest  fruit 

To  be  preserved : 
•k  nd  learn  to  use  their  several  gums ; 
'Tis  innocence  in  the  sweet  \Aood 
Of  cherry,  apricocks,  and  plums. 

To  be  imbrued. 

EOTJLL   PKOCLJLMJLTIOirs. 

The^  satires  and  the  comedies  of  the  age  have  been  con- 
sulted 'by  the  historian  of  our  manners,  and  the  features 
df  the  times  have  been  traced  from  those  arousing  records 
of  folly.  Daines  Barrington  enlarged  this  field  of  domes- 
tic history,  in  his  very  entertaining  *  Observations  on  the 
Sututes.'  Another  source,  which  to  me  seems  not  U> 
have  b«en  explored,  is  the  Proclamations  which  have  fre- 
quently issued  from  our  sovereigns,  and  were  produced  by 
the  exigences  of  the  times. 

These  proclamations,  or  royal  edicts,  in  our  country 
were  never  armed  with  the  force  of  laws--only  as  they 
enforce  the  execution  of  laws  already  established  ;  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  British  monarch  may  become  even  an 
illegal  act,  if  it  be  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Once,  indeed,  it  vtus  enacted,  under  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  the  sanction  of  a  pusillani- 
mous parliament,  that  the  force  of  acts  of  parliament 
should  oe  given  to  the  king's  proclamations ;  ana  at  a  much 
later  period,  the  chancellor  Lord  Elsemece  was  willing  to 
have  advanced  the  king's  proclamations  into  laws,  on  the 
sophistical  maxim,  that  *  all  precedents  had  a  time  when 
they  began ;'  but  this  chancellor  argued  ill,  as  he  was  told 
with  spirit  by  Lord  Coke,  in  the  presence  of  James  the 
First,*  who  probably  did  not  think  so  ill  of  the  chancellor's 
logic.  Blackstono,  to  whom  on  this  occasion  I  could  not 
fau  to  4urn,  observes,  on  the  statute '  under  Henry  the 
Eighth,  that  it  would  have  introduced  the  most  despotic 
tyranny,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this 
kingdom  had  it  not  been  luckily  repealed  in  the  minority  of 
his  successor,  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  an  amiable  pnnce 
—all  our  young  princes,  we  discover,  were  amiable! 
Blackstone  has  not  recorded  the  subse<|uent  aUempt  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  under  James  the  First,  which  tended 
to  raise  proclamations  to  the  nature  of  an  ukase  of  the 
autocrat  of  both  the  Russias.  It  seems  that  our  national 
freedom,  notwithstanding  our  ancient  constitution,  has  had 
several  narrow  escapes. 

Royal  proclamations,  however,  in  their  own  nature  are 
innocent  enough  ;  for  since  the  manner,  time,  and  circuaa- 
stances  of  putting  laws  into  execution  must  frequently  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  magistrate,  a  procla- 
mation that  is  not  adverse  to  existing  laws  need  not  create 
any  alarm ;  the  only  danger  they  incur  is  that  they  seem 
never  to  have  been  attended  to,  and  rather  testified  the 
wishes  of  the  government  than  the  compliadce  of  the  sub- 
jects. They  were  not  laws,  and  were  therefore  considered 
•s  sermons  or  pamphlets,  or  any  thing  forgotten  in  a  week's 
time . 

These  proclamations  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
tetter-writers  of  the  times,  ainonc  the  news  of  the  day, 
bat  usually  their  royal  virtue  hardly  kept  them  alive  be- 
yond the  week.  Some  on  important  subjects  are  indeed 
*  The  whole  story  is  in  12  Co.  740.  I  owe  ihis  curious  fact 
lo  ihs  author  of  Eunomus,  ii,  IIS 


noticed  in  our  history.  Many  indications  of  the  situation 
of  affairs,  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  domestic  his- 
tory of  our  nation,  may  be  drawn  from  these  singalar  re- 
cords. I  have  never  found  them  to  exist  in  any  collected 
form,  and  they  have  been  probably  only  accidentally  pre- 
served. 

The  proclamations  of  every  soverei^  woukl  charactacw 
ize  his  reign,  and  open  to  us  some  oT  the  interior  opera- 
tions of  the  cabinet.  The  despotic  will,  yet  vacillating 
conduct  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  towards  tba  dose  of  his 
reign,  may  be  traced  in  a  proclamation  to  abolish  the 
translation  of  the  scriptures,  and  even  the  reading  of  Bi- 
bles by  the  people ;  commanding  all  printers  of  English 
books  and  pamphlets  to  affix  their  names  to  them,  and 
forbidding  the  sale  of  any  English  books  printed  abroad. 
When  the  people  were  not  suffered  to  publish  their  opio- 
ions  at  home,  all  the  opposition  flew  to  foreign  presses, 
and  their  writings  were  tnen  smu^tgled  into  the  country  in 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  pnnted.  Hence  many  vo- 
lumes printed  m  a  foreign  type  at  this  period  are  found  in 
our  collections.  The  kin»  shrunk  in  dismay  from  that 
spirit  of  reformation  which  had  only  been  a  party-busineaa 
with  him,  and  making  himself  a  pope,  decided  that  dch 
thing  should  be  learnt  but  what  he  himself  designed  to 
teach! 

The  antipathies  and  jealousies,  which  our  populace  too 
long  indulged  by  their  incivilities  to  all  foreigners,  are  cha- 
racterized by  a  proclamation  issued  by  Mary,  command- 
ing her  subjects  to  behave  themselves  peaceably  towards 
the  strangers  coming  with  King  Philip;  that  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  should  warn  their  servants  to  refrain  froaa 
*  strife  and  contmition,  either  by  outward  deeds,  taunting 
words,  unseemly  countenance,  by  mimicking  them,  Itc/ 
The  punishment  not  only  *  her  grace's  displeasure,  but  to 
be  committed  to  prison  wiihoul  bail  or  mainprise.' 

The  proclamations  of  Edward  the  Sixth  curiously  ezbi« 
bit  the  unsettled  state  of  the  reformation,  where  the  li^U 
and  ceremonies  of  Catholicism  were  still  practised  by  tho 
new  religionists,  while  an  opposite  party,  resolutely  bent 
on  etemsl  separation  from  Kome,  were  avowing  doctrines 
which  afterwards  consolidated  themselves  into  puntanism 
and  while  others  were  hatching  up  that  demorahzing  fann- 
tidsm,  which  subsequently  shocked  the  nation  with  thoso 
monstrous  sects,  the  indelible  disgrace  of  our  country !  In 
one  proclamation  the  king  denounces  to  the  people  *  those 
who  despise  the  sacrament  by  calling  it  idot,  or  such  other 
vile  name.'  Another  is  against  such  *  as  innovate  any 
ceremony,'  and  who  are  described  as  'certain  private 
preachers  and  other  laiemen  who  rashly  attempt  of  thtir 
oum  and  nHguiar  wU  and  mind,  not  only  to  persuade  the 
people  from  the  old  and  accustomed  rites  and  ceremonies, 
but  also  themselves  bring  in  neio  and  atrang^  erders  oo- 
cmding  to  their  phantoMieB.  The  which,  as  it  is  an  evident 
token  of  pride  and  arrogailcy,  so  it  tendeih  both  to  confu- 
sion and  disorder.'  Another  proclamation,  td  press  <  a 
Sodly  conformity  throughout  his  realm,'  where  we  learn 
le  following  curious  fact,  of  *  divers  unlearned  and  indis- 
creet priesu  of  a  devilish  mind  and  intent,  teaching  that 
a  man  may  forsake  his  wife  and  marry  another,  his  first 
wife  yet  living ;  likewise  that  the  wife  may  do  the  same  to 
the  husband.  Others  that  a  man  may  have  two  isums  or  mors 
at  once,  for  that  these  things  are  not  prohibited  bv  God's 
law,  but  by  the  Bisho|l  of  Rome's  law ;  so  that  by  such 
evil  and  phantastieal  opinions  some  have  not  been  afraid 
indeed  to  marry  and  keep  two  wims.'  Here,  as  in  the  bud, 
we  may  nnfdd  those  subsequent  scenes  of  our  story,  which 
spread  out  in  the  following  century ;  the  branching  out  of 
the  non-conformists  into  their  various  sects ;  and  the  inde- 
cent haste  of  our  reformed  prief  Ihood,  who,  in  their  zeal 
to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  desperatelv  submitted  to  the 
liberty  of  having  *  two  wives  or  more !'  There  is  a  pwH 
clamalion  to  abstain  from  flesh  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays ; 
exhorted  on  the  principle,  not  only  that  *  men  should  ab- 
stain on  those  days,  and  forbear  their  pleasures  and  the 
meats  wherein  they  have  more  delight,  to  the  intent  le  sub- 
due their  bodies  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  but  also  for  waHdig 
!DoUey.  To  use^  for  the  benent  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  profit  of  many  who  be  JUhfcn  and  men  usin^;  that 
trade,  unto  the  which  this  realm,  in  every  part  environed 
with  the  seas,  and  so  plentiful  of  fresh  waters,  be  increased 
the  nourishment  of  the  land  by  saving  flesh.'  It  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  king  in  council  that  the  butchers 
might  have  had  cause  to  petition  against  this  monopoly 
of  two  days  in  the  week  granted  to  the  fishmongers ;  and 
much  less,  that  it  was  better  to  \€t  Oie  people  eat  flesh  or 
'  Digitized  by  vj 
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fifeh  18  suited  their  conTeniency.  In  respect  to  the  reli- 
gious rite  itself,  it  was  eTidently  not  considered  as  aii  e»- 
■ential  point  of  faith,  since  the  kinf  enforces  it  on  the 
principle  *  for  the  pro6t  and  comoMMltty  of  his  realm.' 
Burnet  has  made  a  just  observati<Mi  on  reli^^ious  fasts.* 

A  proclamation  against  excess  of  apparel,  in  the  reisn 
of  Elizabeth,  and  renewed  many  years  after,  shows  the 
luxury  of  dress,  which  was  indeed  excessive :  I  shall  short- 
ly notice  it  in  another  article.  There  is  a  curious  one 
against  the  ieonoe/ostt,  or  ima^e^bnakerB  and  pidure-d*^ 
airni/grs,  hr  which  the  antiquary  will  hold  her  in  high  re- 
Terence.  Her  majesty  informs  us,  that  *  several  persons, 
ignorant,  malicious,  or  covetous,  of  late  years,  have  spoiled 
and  broken  ancient  monuroonts,  erected  only  iothowm 
numoni  topoalerityf  and  not  to  noonab  any  kind  of  sapcr^ 
atUhn.^  The  queen  laments,  that  what  is  broken  and 
spoiled  Vould  be  now  bard  to  recover,  but  advises  her  good 
people  to  repair  them  ;  and  commands  them  in  future  to 
desist  from  committing  such  injuries  *  A  more  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  than  the  proclamation  itself  was  the 
manifestation  of  her  roajesty^a  zeal,  in  subscribing  her 
name  with  her  own  hand  lo  every  proelamatiun  dispersed 
throughout  England !  These  image-breakers  first  appeared 
in  Elizabeth's  reign ;  it  was  afterwards  that  they  flourished 
«i  all  the  perfection  of  their  handicraft,  and  have  contrived 
that  theae  monuments  f«f  art  shall  carry  down  to  posterity 
the  memorg  ofthmr  shame  and  ofthur  age.  These  image- 
breakers,  so  famous  in  our  history,  had  already  appeared 
under  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  continued  their  practical 
zeal,  in  spite  of  proclamations  and  remonstrances,  till  they 
had  accomplished  their  work.  In  1641,  an  order  was  pub- 
lished by  the  commons,  that  they  should  *  take  away  all 
scandalous  pictures  out  of  churches :'  but  more  was  in- 
tended than  was  expressed ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  peo- 
ple did  not  at  first  carry  their  barbarous  practice  against 
all  Art,  to  the  lengths  which  they  afterwards  did,  (ill  they 
were  instructed  by  pritfote  information  !  Dowsing's  Jour- 
nal has  been  published,  and  shows  what  the  order  meant. 
He  was  their  giant-destroyer !  Such  are  the  Machiavelian 
secrets  of  revolutionary  governments ;  they  give  a  pntUo 
order  in  moderate  leords,  but  the  aeeret  one,  (or  the  deed*, 
ii*  that  of  extermination !  It  was  this  sort  of  men  who  dis- 
charged thoir  prisoners  by  giving  a  secret  sign  to  lead  them 
to  their  execution ! 

The  proclamations  of  James  the  First,  by  their  number, 
aro  said  to  have  sunk  their  value  with  the  people.  He 
wa»  fond  of  giving  them  gentle  advice,  and  it  is  said  bv 
Wilson  that  there  was  an  intention  to  have  this  king^s 
printed  proclamations  bound  up  in  a  volume,  that  bet- 
ter notice  might  be  taken  of  the  matters  contained  in  them. 
There  is  more  than  one  to  warn  the  people  against  *  speak- 
ing too  freely  of  matters  above  their  reach,'  prohibiting  all 
*  undutifiil  speeches.'  I  suspect  that  many  of  these  pro- 
claniaiions  are  the  composition  of  the  king's  own  hand  ;  he 
was  often  his  own  secretary.  There  is  an  admirable  one 
against  private  duels  and  challenges.  The  curious  one 
respecting  Cowell's  *  Interpreter*  is  a  sort  of  royal  review 
of  some  of  the  arcana  of  stale:  I  refer  to  the  qiiotation.t 

1  will  preserve  a  passage  of  a  proclamation  *  against  ex- 
cess of  lavish  and  licentious  speech.'  James  was  a  king 
of  words! 

*  Although  the  commixture  of  nations,  confluence  of  am- 
bassadors, and  iho  relation  which  the  aflfairs  of  our  king- 
doms have  had  towards  the  business  and  interests  of  foreign 
stales,  have  caused,  during  our  regiment  (government,)  a 
greater  openness  and  liberty  of  discourse,  even  concerning 
nattertofttaU  (which  are  nothemtia  or  MbjeeUjU  for  vu/- 
gxirpvoonaor  common  meelingi)  than  hath  been  in  former 
times  used  or  permitted ;  and  although  in  our  own  nature 
and  judgment  we  do  well  allow  of  convonient  fieedom  of 
speech,  esteeming  any  over^urious  or  restrained  hands 
carried  in  that  kind  rather  as  a  weakness,  or  else  over- 
tnuch  severity  of  government  than  otherwise ;  yet  for  as 
much  as  it  is  come  to  our  ears,  by  common  report,  that 
there  is  at  this  time  a  more  licentious  passage  of  lauUh 
di$eourm  and  bold  eenmare  in  fMUtenofotaU  than  is  fit  to  be 
suffered  :  We  give  this  waminc,  ^.,  to  take  heed  how 
Ihey  inUrmaddU  by  vtn  or  j^Msdk  wlk  eoMOtt  of  ttaie  and 
oecniM  ofempbre^  either  at  home  or  abroad,  but  contain 
themselves  within  that  modest  and  reverent  regard  of  mat- 
ters above  their  reach  and  calling ;  nor  to  give  any  man- 
ner of  applause  to  such  discourse,  without  acquainting  one 
oi  onr  privy  council  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.' 
*  Hutory  of  the  Rernrmntion,  vol.  it,  p.  00,  Ihlin. 
t  /  liaro  uoilced  it  in  Calamities  of  Authors,  ik  :M6. 
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It  seems  that  *  the  bold  speakers,'  as  certain  persoiiB 
were  then  denominated,  practised  an  old  artifice  of  lauo* 

;  hu  majesty,  while  they  severely  arraigned  the  counaeli 

the  cabinet ;  on  this  James  observes,  *  Neither  let  any 
man  mistake  us  so  much  as  to  think  that  by  giving  fair  and 
specious  attributes  lo  our  person,  they  cover  the  scandals 
which  they  otherwise  lay  upon  our  government,  but  con- 
ceive that  we  make  no  other  construction  of  them  but  as 
fine  and  artificial  glosses,  the  better  to  give  passage  to  the 
rest  of  their  imputations  and  scandals.' 

This  was  a  proclamation  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  hia 
reign ;  he  repeated  it  in  the  nineteenth,  and  he  might  hava 
proceeded  to  *  the  crack  of  doom'  with  the  same  effect* 

Rushworth,  in  his  second  volume  of  Historical  CoUeo 
tions,  has  orescrved  a  considerable  number  of  the  procla* 
nations  or  Charles  tbb  First,  of  which  many  are  remark- 
able ;  but  latterly  they  mark  the  feverish  state  of  his  rei^. 
One  regulates  access  for  cure  of  the  king's  evil--bv  which 
his  majesty,  it  appears,  *  hath  had  good  success  inerein  ;* 
but  though  ready  and  willing  as  any  king  or  queen  of  this 
realm  ever  was  to  relieve  the  distresses  ofhis  good  subjects, 
*  his  majesty  commands  to  change  the  seasotis  for  his  "  sa- 
cred touch"  from  Easter  and  Whitsuniide  to  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  as  times  more  convenient  for  the  temperatura 
of  the  season,'  he.  Another  against  *  departure  out  of  the 
realm  without  licence.'  One  to  erect  an  office  *  for  the 
suppression  of  cursing  and  swearing,"  to  receive  the  for- 
feitures; against  *  libellous  and  seditious  pamphlets  and 
discourses  from  Scotland,'  framed  by  factious  spirits,  and 
re-published  in  London — this  was  in  1640;  and  Charies, 
at  the  crisis  of  that  great  insurrection  in  which  he  was  to 
be  at  once  the  actor  and  the  spectator,  fondiv  imaginod 
that  the  possessors  of  these  *  scandalous'  pamphlets  would 
bring  them,  as  he  proclaimed, '  to  one  of  his  majesty's  jus- 
tices of  peace,  to  be  by  him  sent  to  one  of  his  principal 
secretaries  of  state !' 

On  the  Restoration,  Charles  the  Second  had  to  court 
his  people  by  his  domestic  regulations.  He  f-arly  issued  a 
remarkable  proclamation,  which  one  would  think  reflected 
on  his  favourite  companions,  and  which  strongly  marks 
the  moral  disorders  of  those  depraved  and  wretched  times. 
It  is  against  *  vicious,  debauched,  and  profane  persons  !* 
who  are  thus  described  : 

*  A  sort  of  men  of  whom  wo  have  heard  much,  and  are 
Btiflicicnily  ashamed;  who  spend  their  time  in  taverns, 
tipling-hoiises  and  debauches ;  giving  no  oOitr  evidence  vf 
their  qff'eetion  tavi  but  in  drinking  our  A«a/^,  and  inveieK- 
ing  against  all  others  who  are  not  of  their  own  dissolute 
temper :  and  who,  in  truth,  have  more  ditereditedour  c 


by  the  licence  of  their  manners  and  lives,  than  they  co<ild 
ever  advance  it  by  their  afiection  or  courage.  We  hone 
all  persons  of  honour,  or  in  place  and  authority,  will  so  far 
assist  us  in  discoimtenancing  such  men,  that  their  discre- 
tion and  shame  will  persuade  them  to  reform  what  their 
conacience  would  not ;  and  that  the  displeasure  of  good 
men  towards  them  may  supply  what  the  laws  have  not, 
and,  it  may  be,  cannot  well  provkle  against ;  there  being 
by  the  licence  and  comiptimi  of  the  times,  and  the  de- 
praved nature  of  man,  manv  enormities,  scandals,  and  im- 
pieties in  practice  and  manners,  which  hwo  amnot  tmfl 
deoeribe,  and  conaequendynot  enough  vrotnde  against^  which 
may,  by  the  example  and  severity  or  virtuous  men,  be  ea- 
sily discountenanced,  and  by  degrees  suppressed.' 

Surely  the  gravity  and  moral  severitv  of  Clarendon  dic- 
tated this  proclamation !  which  must  fiave  afforded  some 
mirth  to  the  gay,  debauched  circle,  the  loose  cronies  ol 
royalty ! 

It  is  curious  that  in  1660  Charles  the  Second  issued  a 
long  proclamation  for  the  strict  observance  of  Lent,  and 
alleges  for  it  the  same  reason  as  we  found  in  Edward  tho 
Sixth's  proclamation,  *  for  the  good  it  produces  in  the  em- 
ployment of  JUhermen.'*  No  ordinaries,  taverns,  &c,  to 
make  any  supper  on  Pridt^  fdghU^  either  i^  Lent  oroatoj 
Lent. 

Charies  tho  Second  issued  proclamations  <to  lepreat 
the  excess  of  gilding  of  coaches  and  chariots,'  to  restrain 
the  waste  of  void,  which,  as  they  supposed,  by  the  excea- 
aive  use  of  gilding,  had  grown  scarce.  Against  *  the  ei- 
portajion  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  gold  and  silver  at 
higher  rate*  than  in  our  mint,'  alluding  to  a  statute  made 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  tho  Third,  called  the  Statute 
of  Money.  A?a'»n«t  biiildin?  in  and  about  I<ondr>ii  and 
Westminster  in  1661 :  *  The  inconvenienro<i  daily  ltow- 
inff  bv  incri'a«e  of  new  htiildinvji  are.  that  the  nenpie  in- 
creadiog  in  ffiirh  great  numbers,  are  not  well  to  be  gnventeo 
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by  tho  wonted  officers;  the  prices  of  yictuals  are  en- 
hanced ;  the  health  of  the  subject  inhabiting  the  cities 
much  endangered,  and  many  good  towns  and  boroughs 
unpeopled,  and  in  their  trades  much  decayed— freoucnt 
fires  occasioned  by  timber-buildings.  It  orders  to  build 
with  brick  and  stone,  which  would  neauiify,  and  make  an 
uniformity  in  the  buildings ;  and  which  are  not  only  more 
durable  and  safe  against  fire,  but  by  experience  are  found 
to  be  of  litUt  tnon  if  noi  let$  charge  than  the  buildhif  wUh 
Umber*  We  must  infer  that  by  the  seneral  use  of  timber, 
it  had  considerably  risen  in  price,  wtiile  brick  and  stone 
not  then  being  generally  used,  became  as  cheap  as  wood ! 

The  most  remarkable  proclamations  of  Charles  the 
Second  are  those  which  concern  the  regulations  of  cofiee- 
houses,  and  one  for  putting  them  down ;  to  restrain  the 
spreadmg  of  false  news,  and  licentious  talking  of  state  and 
government,  the  speakers  and  the  hearers  were  made 
alike  punishable.  This  was  highly  resented  as  an  illegal 
act  bv  the  friends  of  ciril  freedom ;  who,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  obUininc  the  freedom  of  the  coffee-houses,  un- 
der the  promise  of  not  sanctioning  treasonable  speeches. 
It  was  urged  by  the  court  lawyers,  as  the  high  Tory, 
Roger  North  tells  us,  that  the  retailing  coffee  might  be  an 
innocent  trade,  when  not  used  in  the  nature  of  a  common 
assembly  to  discourse  of  matters  of  state  news  and  great 
persons,  as  a  means  *  to  discontent  the  people ;'  on  the 
other  side  Kennet  asserted  that  the  discontents  existed 
before  they  met  at  the  coffee-houses,  and  that  the  procla- 
mation was  only  intended  to  suppress  an  evil  which  was 
■ot  to  be  iirevented.  At  this  day  we  know  which  of  those 
two  historians  exercised  the  truest  judj^ent.  It  was  not 
the  coffee-houses  which  produced  political  feeling,  but  the 
reverse.  Whenever  government  ascribes  effects  to  a 
cause  quite  inadequate  to  produce  them,  they  are  only 
seeking  means  to  hide  the  evil  which  they  are  too  weak  to 
suppress. 

TRtTB  80t7RCKS  OF  SBCRCT  BISTORT. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  hitherto  but  imper- 
fectly comprehended  even  by  some  historians  themselves  ; 
and  has  too  often  incurred  the  satire,  and  even  the  con- 
tempt, of  those  volatile  spirits  who  play  about  the  super- 
ficies of  truth,  wanting  tne  industry  to  view  it  on  more 
than  one  side ;  and  those  superficial  readers  who  imagine 
that  every  tale  is  told  when  it  is  written. 

Secret  history  is  the  supplement  of  History  itself,  and 
is  its  greatest  corrector;  and  the  combination  of  secret 
with  public  history  has  in  itself  a  perfection,  which  each 
taken  separately  lias  not.  The  popular  historian  com- 
poses a  plausible  rather  than  an  accurate  tale;  researches 
too  fully  detailed  would  injure  the  jus*  proportions,  or 
crowd  tne  bold  design  of  the  elegant  narrative ;  and  facts, 
presentni  as  thev  occurred,  would  not  adapt  themselves  to 
those  theoretical  writers  of  history  who  arrange  events 
not  in  a  natural,  but  in  a  systematic,  order.  But  in  secret 
history  we  are  more  busied  in  observing  what  passes  than 
in  being  told  of  it.  We  are  transformeid  into  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  writers,  while  we  are  standing  on '  the  'van- 
tage ground'  of  their  posterity ;  and  thus  what  to  them 
appeared  ambiguous,  to  us  has  become  unquestionable ; 
what  was  secret  to  them  has  been  confided  to  us.  They 
mark  the  beginnings,  and  we  the  ends.  From  the  fullness 
of  their  accounts  we  recover  much  which  had  been  lost  to 
us  in  the  general  views  of  history,  and  it  is  by  this  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  persons  and  circumstances 
that  we  are  enabled  to  correct  the  less  distinct,  and 


two  statesmen  in  office.  I<ord  Raby,  our 
apologized  to  Lord  BoHngbroke,  then  secretary  of  state^ 
for  troubling  him  with  the  minuter  drcumstances  which  oo* 
curred  in  his  conferences ;  in  reply,  the  minister  request* 
the  amlmssador  to  continue  the  same  manner  of  writing, 
and  alleges  an  excellent  reason.  *  Those  aamile  ctrcMSs* 
itofices  give  very  great  li^t  to  the  general  scope  and  de- 
sign of  the  permme  negotiated  with.  And  I  own  that  no- 
thing pleases  me  more  in  that  valuable  ooliectioB  of  the 
Garainai  I^Ossat's  letters,  than  the  naive  descriptioiM 
which  he  gives  of  the  looks,  gestures,  and  even  toaes  of 
vokse,  of  tne  persons  be  conferred  with.'  I  regret  to  bavo 
to  record  to  tne  opinions  of  another  noUe  auUior  v^io  re* 
oently  has  thrown  out  some  degrading  notions  of  the  se- 
cret history,  and  particnlariv  of  the  historians.  I  would 
have  silently  passed  by  a  vulgar  writer,  superficial^  preju- 
diced, and  uninformed ;  but  as  so  many  are  yet  deficicDt 
in  correct  notions  ofaearet  hiatoryf  it  is  biut  justice  that  their 
representative  should  be  heariil  before  they  are  con- 
demned. 

His  lordship  says,  that  <  Of  late  the  appetite  for  Re* 
mam$  of  all  kinds  has  surprisingly  increasec'     A  stoiy 
repeated  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  waikX^woman 
to  Lord  Rochester's  valet  forms  a  subject  of  investigatioa 
for  a  philosophical  historian:  and  you  may  hear  of  an 
assembly  of  scholars  and  authors  (uscussing  the  validity 
of  a  piece  of  scandal  invented  by  a  maid  of  nonour  more 
than  two  centuries  afo,  and  repeated  to  an  obscure  writer 
by  ^ueen  Elizabeth^  house-keeper.    It  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  see  the  Uttert  of  overy  busy  trifler. 
Yet  who  does  not  laugh  at  such  men?*    This  is  the  at- 
tack !  but  as  if  some  half-truths,  like  light  through  the 
cranny  in  a  dark  room,  had  just  darted  in  a  stream  of 
atoms  over  this  scoffer  of  secret  history,  he  suddenly 
views  his  object  with  a  very  different  appearance— for  he 
jusdy  concludes  that  *  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
knovriedge  of  this  kind  is  very  entertaining ;  and  here  and 
there  amcHig  the  rubbish  we  find  hints  that  may  five  the 
philosopher  a  clue  to  important  facts,  and  afford  to  the 
moralist  a  better  analysis  of  the  human  mind  than  a  whole 
library  of  metaphysics ."    The  philosopher  may  well  abhor 
all  intercourse  with  wits !  because  ihe  faculty  of  jiids- 
ment  u  usually  quiescent  with  them;  and  in  their  orj;a«m 
they  fiiriously  decry  what  in  their  sober  senses  they  as 
eageriy  laud !    Let  me  inform  hb  lordship,  that  *  the  wait- 
ing-woman and  the  valet '  of  eminent  persons,  are  some- 
times no  uninportant  personages  in  history.    Bv  the  Afe- 
moire  He  Mon$,De  la  Porte^  premier  vakt  de  chamfure  de  Law 
t«  XIV,  we  learn  what  before  *  the  valet '  wrote  bad  not 
been  known— the  shameful  arts  which  Mazarine  allowed 
to  be  practised,  to  give  a  bad  education  to  the  prince,  and 
to  manage  him  by  depraving  his  tastes.     Madamie  dt 
MottevUU  in  her  Memoirs,  *  the  waiting '  lady  of  our  Hen- 
rietta, has  preserved  for  our  own  English  history  some 
fkcls  which  nave  been  found  so  essential  to  the  narrative, 
that  they  are  referred  to  by  our  historians.    In  Qm  Jofy, 
the  humble  dependent  of  Cardmal  De  Retz,  we  discover 
an  unconscious,  but  a  usefiil  commentator  on  the  Memoirs 
of  his  master ;  and  the  most  affecting  personal  anecdotes 
of  Charles  the  First  have  been  preserved  by  TTbomatifo-- 
6en,  his  gendeman  in  waiting ;  Cieryf  the  valet  of  Louis 
XIV,  with  pathetic  faithfulness  has  shown  us  the  man,  in 
the  monarch  whom  he  served  ! 
Of  secret  history  there  are  obviously  two  species 


times  the  fallacious  appearances  in  the  page  of  the  popular 
historian.    He  who  onfy  views  things  in  masses  wdl  have 


no  distinct  notion  of  any  one  particular ;  he  may  be  a  fan- 
ciful or  a  passionate  historian,  but  he  is  not  the  historian 
who  will  enlighten  while  he  charms. 

But  as  secret  history  appears  to  deal  in  minute  things, 
Its  connexion  with  ^eat  results  is  not  usually  suspected. 
The  circumstantiality  of  its  story,  the  changeable  snadows 
of  its  character,  the  redundance  of  its  conversations,  and 
the  many  careless  superfluities  which  egotism  or  vanity 
OMy  throw  out,  seem  usually  confounded  with  that  small- 
talk  faiiuliariy  termed  gvtripmg.  But  the  gomping  of  a 
profound  politician,  or  a  vivacious  observer,  in  one  of  their 
letters,  or  in  their  memoirs,  often,  by  a  spontaneous  stroks, 
reveals  the  individual,  or  by  a  simple  incident  unriddles  a 
aysterioos  e«ent.  We  may  discover  the  value  of  these 
piaures  of  human  nature,  with  which  secret  history 
by  an  observation  which  ocavrsd   between 


positive,  or  it  is  relative.  It  is  oositfns,  when  the  &cti  are 
first  given  to  the  world ;  a  sort  or  knowledge  which  can  only 
be  drawn  from  our  own  personal  experience,  or  from  those 
contemporary  documents  preserved  in  their  manuscript 
state  in  public  or  in  private  collections ;  or  it  is  refolini,  m 
proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  it  is  commu- 
nicated, and  will  be  more  or  less  valued,  according  to  the 
acquisitions  of  the  reader ;  and  this  inferior  species  of  i«^ 
cret  history  is  drawn  from  rare  and  obscure  books  and 
other  published  authorities,  often  as  scarce  as  manuscripts. 
Some  experience  I  have  had  in  those  literary  researches, 
where  cunosity,  ever-wakeful  and  vigilant,  discovers 
among  contemporary  manuscripts  new  facts ;  iQiisiraiioos 
of  oklones ;  and  sometimes  detects,  not  mcirely  by  con- 
jecture, the  concealed  causes  of  many  events ;  mm  opcM 
a  scene  in  which  some  well-known  personage  is  exhibited 
in  a  new  character;  and  thus  penetrates  aeyend  i 
generalising  representations  which  satisfy  the  superl 
and  often  cover  the  page  of  history  with  d^tmsn  and  fio 
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It  M  only  tince  the  later  ioititutions  of  national  librariett 
that  these  immense  coUeclions  of  manuscripts  have  been 
formed ;  with  us  they  are  an  undescribable  variety,  usually 
classed  under  the  va^e  title  of '  Staie-papen.'  The  in- 
ntructions  of  ambassadors,  but  more  particularlv  their  own 
desj>atches ;  charters  and  chronicles  brown  with  antiquity, 
which  preserve  a  world  which  had  been  else  lost  for  us, 
like  the  one  before  the  deluge ;  series  upon  series  of  pri- 
vate correspondence,  among  which  we  discover  the  most 
confidential  oommunicalioos,  designed  by  the  writers  to 
have  been  destroyed  bv  the  hand  which  received  them ; 
memoirs  of  individuals  by  ihemaelves  or  by  their  friends, 
such  as  are  now  published  by  the  pomp  of  vanity,  or  the 
faithlessness  of  their  possessors ;  and  the  miscellaneous 
collections  formed  by  all  kinds  of  persons,  characteristic  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  eras,  materials  for  the  history  of 
man ! — records  of  the  force,  or  of  the  feebleness  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  and  still  the  monuments  of  their  pas- 


Tbe  original  collectors  of  these  dispersed  manuscripts 
were  a  race  of  ingenious  men ;  silent  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, to  whom  justice  has  not  yet  been  fully  awarded ; 
but  in  their  fervour  of  accumulation,  every  thing  in  a  manu- 
script state  bore  its  spell ;  acquisition  was  the  sole  point 
\imed  at  by  our  eariv  collectors,  and  to  this  these  search- 
mg  spirits  sacrificed  their  fortunes,  their  ease,  and  their 
days ;  but  life  would  have  been  too  short  to  have  decided 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  manuscripts  fipwins  in  a  stream 
to  the  collectors;  and  suppression,  even  of  the  disjointed 
reveries  of  madmen,  or  ine  sensible  madness  of  projectors 
might  have  been  indulging  a  capricious  taste,  or  what  has 
proved  more  injurious  to  historical  pursuits,  that  party-feel- 
ug  which  has  frequently  annihilated  the  memorials  of  their 
adversaries.* 

These  manuscript  collections  now  amume  a  formidable 
appearance.  A  toilsome  march  over  these  <  Alps  rising 
over  Alps !'  a  voyace  in  *  a  sea  without  a  shore !'  has 
turned  away  most  historians  from  their  severer  duties ; 
those  who  have  grasped  at  early  celebrity  have  been  satis- 
fied to  have  given  a  new  form  to,  rather  than  contributed 
to  the  new  matter  of  history.  The  very  sight  of  these 
masses  of  history  has  terrined  some  modern  historians. 
When  Pere  Daniel  undertook  a  history  of  France,  the 
learned  Boivin,  the  king's  librarian,  opened  for  his  inspec- 
tion an  immense  treasure  of  charters,  and  another  of  roy- 
al autograph  letters,  another  of  private  correspondence ; 
treasures,  reposing  in  fourteen  hundred  folios !  The  mo- 
dem historian  passed  two  hours  impatiently  looking  over 
them,  but  frightened  at  another  plunge  into  the  guir,  this 
Curtius  of  history  would  not  immolate  himself  for  his 
country !  He  wrote  a  civil  letter  to  the  librarian  for  his 
*  supernumerary  kindness,'  but  insinuated  that  he  could 
write  a  very  readable  history  without  any  further  aid  of 
such  paperoMtm  or  *  paper-rubbish.'  Pere  Daniel,  there- 
ibre,  *  quietly  sat  down  to  his  history,'  copying  othei 


compliment  which  was  never  returned  by  any  one :  but 
there  was  this  strikhig  novelty  in  his  *  readable  history,' 
that  according  to  the  accurate  compuution  of  Count  Bou- 
lainvitliera,  Pere  Daniel's  history  of  France  conuins  ten 
thousand  bitmders!  T|)e  same  circumstance  has  been 
told  me  by  a  living  historian  of  the  late  Gilbert  Stuart; 
who,  on  some  manuscript  volumes  of  letters  being  pointed 
out  to  him  when  composing  his  history  of  Scotland,  con* 
fened  that  *  what  was  already  printed  was  more  than  he 
was  able  to  read !  and  thus  mudi  for  his  theoretical  histo- 
ry, written  to  run  counter  to  another  theoretical  histcny, 
being  Stuart  versus  Robertson !  They  equally  depend  on 
the  simplicity  of  their  readers,  and  the  charms  of  style ! 
Another  lustorian,  Anqutil,  the  author  of  VEwprit  at  la 
Ugfu,  has  described  his  embarrassment  at  an  inspection 
of  the  contemporary  manuscripts  of  that  period.  After 
thirteen  years  of  researches  to  glean  whatever  secret  his- 
tory prialed  books  afforded,  the  author,  residing  in  the 
country,  resolved  to  visit  the  royal  librarv  at  Paris,  Mon- 
sieur Melot  receiving  him  with  that  ftindness,  which  is 
one  of  the  official  duties  of  the  public  librarian  towards  the 
studious,  opened  the  cabinets  ia  which  were  deposited  the 
treasures  oif  French  history.—^  This  is  what  you  reouire ! 
eome  here  at  all  times,  and  you  shall  be  attended !'  said 
the  librarian  to  the  yooag  hislorian,  who  stood  ^  with  a 
sort  of  shadder,  while  he  opened  cabinet  after  cabinet. 
The  intrepid  iavesligalor  rematod  his  visits,  ktoking  over 
the  nnas  as  chance  direeieo,  attacking  one  side,  and  then 

•  See  what  I  have  saU  of '  SapprMson  and  DUapldalon  of 
Maanserlpis,  p.  MS. 


flying  to  another.  The  historian,  who  had  felt  no  weari« 
ness  during  thirteen  years  among  primed  books,  discovered 
that  he  was  now  engaged  in  a  task,  appareuily  always  be* 
ginning,  and  never  ending !  The  *  Ksprit  de  la  Ligue 
was  however  enriched  by  labours,  which  at  the  moment 
appeared  so  barren. 

The  study  of  these  jMnerosses  is  not  perhaps  so  dis- 
gusting as  the  impatient  Fere  Daniel  imagined ;  there  is 
a  literary  faacmation  in  looking  over  the  same  papers 
which  the  great  characters  of  history  once  held  and  wrote 
on;  catching  from  themseives  their  secret  sentiments: 
and  often  detecting  so  many  of  their  unrecorded  actions ! 
By  habit  the  toil  Incomes  light ;  and  with  a  keen  inquisi- 
tive spirit,  even  delightful !  For  what  is  more  delightful 
to  the  curious,  than  to  make  fresh  discoveries  every  day  ? 
Addison  has  a  true  and  pleasing  observation  on  such  pur- 
suits. *  Our  employments  are  converted  into  amusements, 
so  that  even  in  those  objects  which  were  indifferent,  or 
even  displeasing  to  us,  the  mind  not  only  gradually  loses 
its  aversion,  but  conceives  a  certain  fondness  and  anection 
for  them.'  Addison  illustrates  this  case  by  one  of  the 
greatest  genuises  of  the  age,  who  by  habit  took  incredible 
pleasure  m  searching  into  rolls,  and  records,  till  he  pre- 
ferred them  to  Virgil  and  Cicero!  The  faculty  of  curios- 
ity is  as  fervid,  and  even  as  refined  in  its  search  after 
Truth,  as  that  of  Taste  in  the  objects  of  Imagination,  and 
the  more  it  is  indulged,  the  more  exaui^ilely  it  is  enjoyed ! 

The  popular  historians  of  England  and  of  France  have,  . 
in  truth,  made  Uule  use  of  manuscript  researches.  Life  is 
very  short  for  long  histories  ;  and  those  who  rage  with  an 
avidity  of  fame  or  profit  will  cladly  taste  the  fruit  which 
they  cannot  mature.  Researoies  too  remotely  sought  af- 
ter, or  too  sk>wly  acquired,  or  too  fully  detailed,  wouM  be 
so  many  obstructions  in  the  smooth  texture  of  a  narrative. 
Our  theoretical  historians  write  from  some  particular  and 
pre-cooceived  result;  unlike  Livy,  and  De  Thou,  and 
M achiavel,  who  describe  events  in  their  natural  oruer, 
these  cluster  them  together  by  the  fsnciful  threads  of  some 
political  or  moral  theory,  by  which  facts  are  distorted,  dis- 
placed, and  sometimes  altogether  omitted !  One  smgle 
oricinal  document  has  sometimes  shaken  into  dust  their 
palladiao  edifice  of  history.  At  the  moment  Hume  was 
sendinff  some  sheets  of  his  History  to  press,  Murdm's 
State  Papers  appeared.  And  we  are  highly  amused  and 
instructed  by  a  letter  of  our  historian  to  his  rival,  Robert- 
son, who  probably  found  himself  of^en  in  the  same  forlorn 
situation.  Our  historian  discovered  in  that  collection 
what  compelled  him  to  retract  his  pre-conceived  system- 
he  hurries  to  stop  the  press,  and  paints  his  confusion  and 
bis  anxiety  with  all  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  his  nature. 
*  We  are  all  ia  the  wrong !'  he  exclaims.  Of  Hume  I 
have  heard,  th^  certain  manuscripts  at  the  state  paper 
oflke  had  bieea  prepared  for  his  inspection  during  a  fort- 
night, but  he  never  could  muster  courage  to  pay  his  pro- 
mised visit.  Satisfied  with  the  common  accounts,  and  the 
most  obvious  sources  of  history,  when  librarian  at  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library,  where  yet  may  be  examined  the  books 
he  used,  marked  by  his  hand ;  he  spread  the  volumes  about 
the  sofa,  from  which  he  rarely  rose  to  pursue  obscure  inqui- 
ries, or  delay  by  fresh  difficulties  the  page  which  every 
day  was  growing  under  his  charming  pen.  A  striking 
proof  of  bis  careless  happiness  I  discovered  in  his  never 
referring  to  the  perfect  edition  of  Whitelock's  Memori- 
ab  of  l'7St,  but  to  the  old  uuncated  and  faithless  one  of 


Dr  Birch  was  a  writer  with  no  genius  for 


but  to  whom  British  hutory  sunds  more  indebtt 
any  superior  author;  his  incredible  love  of  li 
transcribing  with  his  own  hand  a  large  library  of  manu- 


composition, 

ebted  than  to 

labour,  in 


scripu  from  originals  dispersed  in  public  and  in  private  ro- 
poBitories,  has  enriched  the  British  Museum  by  thousands 
of  the  most  authentic  doouments  of  genuine  secret  his- 
tory. He  once  protected  a  collection  of  ori^nal  historical 
letters,  far  whidi  he  had  prepared  a  preface,  where  I 
find  the  following  passage.  *  It  b  a  more  important  ser- 
vice to  the  public  to  contribute  mwuthing  net  litftre  kmmon 
to  the  general  ftind  of  history,  than  to  give  new  form  and 
colour  to  what  we  are  already  possessed  of,  by  superad* 
ding  refinement  and  ornament,  which  too  often  tend  te  dis- 
pimthtreeUtlala^  thi  fmett;  a  faultnot  to  be  atoned 
lor  by  the  pomp  of  atyle,  or  even  the  fine  doqmenet  of  tho 
historian.'  This  was  an  obliqoo  stroke  aimed  at  Robert- 
SOD,  to  whom  Birch  had  generoosly  opened  the  stores  of 
UsiMy,  for  the  Scotch  historian  had  needed  all  his  chari- 
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finished  composition,  seduce  the  public;  and  we  may  for^ 
give  the  latent  spark  of  envy  in  tlie  honest  fenlings  of  the 
man,  who  was  profoundly  skilled  in  delving  in  the  native 
beds  of  ore,  but  not  in  fashioning  it ;  and  whose  own  neg- 
lected historical  works,  constructed  on  the  true  principle 
of  secret  history,  we  may  often  turn  over  to  correct  the  er- 
roneous, the  prejudiced,  and  the  artful  accounts  of  those 
who  have  covered  their  faulu  by  *  the  pomp  of  style,  and 
the  rloauence  of  (he  historian.* 

The  targe  manuscript  collections  of  original  documents, 
from  whence  may  be  drawn  what  I  have  called  jpontive 
teeret  hutary,  are,  as  I  have  observed,  comparaUvely  of 
modem  existence.  Formerly  they  were  widely  dispersed 
in  private  hands ;  and  the  nature  of  such  sources  of  his- 
lonc  discovery  but  rarely  occurred  to  our  writers.  Even , 
had  they  sought  them,  their  access  must  have  been  partial 
and  accidental.  Lord  Hardwicke  has  obserred,  that 
there  are  still  many  untouched  manuscript  cotlections 
within  these  kingdoms,  which,  through  the  ignorance  or 
inattention  of  their  owners,  are  condemned  to  dust  and 
obscurity ;  but  how  valuable  and  essential  they  may  be  to 
the  interests  of  authentic  history  and  of  sacred  truth,  can- 
not be  more  strikingly  demonstrated  than  in  the  recent  pub- 
lications of  the  Mariborough  and  the  Shrewsbury  paj>ers 
by  Archdeacon  Coxe.*^  The  editor  was  fully  authornced 
to  observe :  *  It  is  singular  that  those  transactions  ehouM 
either  have  been  passwi  over  in  silence,  or  imperfectly  re- 
presented br  most  of  our  national  historians.'  Our  modern 
history  would  have  been  a  mere  political  romance,  Arithout 
the  astonishing  picture  of  William  and  his  ministers,  exhi- 
bite<l  in  thnae  unquestionable  documents.  Burnet  was  among 
the  first  of  our  modem  historians  who  showed  the  world 
the  preciousness  of  such  materials,  in  his  History  of  the 
Reformation,  which  he  largely  dtew  from  the  Cottonian 
Collection.  Our  earlier  hutorians  only  repeated  a  tale 
ten  times  told.  Milton,  who  wanted  not  for  literary  dili- 
gence, had  no  fresh  stories  to  open  for  his  History  or£ng- 
land ;  while  Hume  despatches,  comparatively  in  a  few  pa- 
ges, a  subject  which  has  afforded  to  the  fervent  diligence 
of  my  loaraed  friend  Sharon  Turner,  volumes  precious  to 
the  antiquary,  the  lawyer,  and  the  philosopher. 

To  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  usefulness,  and  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  secret  history,  I  fix  first  on  a  public  event, 
and  secondly  on  a  public  chaneter  ;  both  remarkable  in 
our  own  modem  history,  and  both  serving  to  expose  the 
fallacious  appearances  of  popular  history  by  authorities 
indisputably  genuine.  The  reeiK  is  the  restoration  of 
Charies  the  Second :  and  the  charaeUr  is  that  of  Mary  the 
queen  of  William  the  Third. 

In  history,  the  Restoration  of  Charles  appears  in  all  iu 
splendour— the  king  is  joyftilly  received  at  Dover,  and  the 
snore  is  covered  by  his  subjects  on  their  kneea— crowds  of 
the  Great  hurry  to  Canterbury— the  army  is  drawn  up,  in 
number  and  with  a  splendour  that  had  never  been  equalled 
—his  enthusiastic  reception  is  on  his  birth-day,  for  that 
was  the  lucky  day  fixed  on  for  his  entrance  into  the  me- 
tropolis— in  a  word,  all  that  is  told  in  history  describes  a 
monarch  the  most  powerful  and  iho  most  happy.  One  of 
the  tracts  of  the  day,  entitled  •  England's  Triumph,'  in 
the  mean  <|uamtness  of  the  style  of  the  time  tells  us,  that 
*  The  soldiery,  who  had  hitherto  nuide  cbi&s  tnimp,  resohred 
now  to  enthrone  the  hng  of  hearta,*  Tura  to  the  faithful 
memorialist,  who  so  well  knew  the  secrets  of  the  king's 
heart,  and  who  was  himself  an  actor  behind  the  eurum ; 
turn  to  Clarendon,  in  his  own  life ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  power  of  the  king  was  then  as  dubious  as  when  he  was 
in  exile ;  and  his  feelings  were  so  much  racked,  that  he 
had  nearly  resolved  <m  a  last  flight. 

Clarendon,  in  noticing  the  temper  and  spirits  of  that 
lime,  observes,  <  Whoerer  reflects  upon  all  this  composi- 
tion of  contradictory  wishes  and  expectations,  must  coo- 

^  Whenever  that  vast  collection,  which  firom  their  former 
poesessor,  may  be  called  the  *  Conway  papers,*  shall  be  given 
to  the  public,  from  what  I  have  already  been  favoured  with  the 
sight  of,  I  may  venture  to  predict  that  our  history  will  receive 
a  new  form,  and  our  literature  an  Imponant  accession.  They 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq,  M.  P. 
and  Secreury  of  the  Admiralty,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  Marquis  of  Herford.  with  a  view  of  making  a  selection  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  The  reader  may  find  a  lively  summary 
of  the  oontentA  of  these  papers,  in  Horace  Walpole'*  account 
of  his  visit  to  Raeley,  in  his  letter  to  George  Montague,  20th 
August,  1758.  Mr  Croker  Is  aliK>  so  fonunnte  as  to  be  the  pos- 
esssor  of  the  Throckmorton  papers  of  which  the  reader  may 
likewise  observe  a  particular  notice  in  Sir  Henry  Wooion's 
will,  in  Isaac  WaJlon^s  Uvos. 


The  first  mortification  the  king  met  with  was  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  Canterbury,  within  three  hours  after  he  land- 
ed at  Dover.'  Clarendon  then  relates  how  many  the  kmg 
foimd  there,  who  while  they  wailed  with  joy  to  kiM  his 
hand,  also  came  with  importtmaie  solicitations  for  them* 
selves ;  forced  him  to  give  them  present  audience,  io  which 
they  reckoned  up  the  insupportable  losses  undergone  hj 
themselves  or  their  fathers ;  demand  some  grant,  or  pro> 
mise  of  such  offices ;  some  even  for  more !  *  preuing  for 
two  or  three  with  such  confidence  and  importunity,  and 
with  such  tedious  discourses,  that  the  king  was  extremely 
nauseated  with  their  suits,  though  his  modesty  knew  do» 
how  to  break  from  them ;  that  he  no  ooooer  fot  into  hit 
chamber,  which  ibr  some  hours  he  was  not  able  to  do.  tfaan 
he  lamented  the  amotion  to  whkh  he/ottmd  ke  waul  U  tiA> 
jeet ;  and  dkl,  in  truth,  from  that  mmote.  eontrart  sock  a 
prejudice  against  some  of  those  persons.*  But  a  greater 
"     '  ■    " "     r,  and  01        ■  •  •  •    • 


mortification  was  to  follow, 


one  which  had  nearly 


>  were  accepia- 
m  montkemer- 


thrown  the  king  into  despair. 

General  Monk  had  Arom  the  begnming  to  this  instsat 
acted  very  mysteriously,  never  oorrespondmg  with  nor  tn- 
swering  a  letter  of  the  king's,  so  that  his  majesty  was  fre- 
quently doubtful  whether  the  general  designed  to  act  for 
himself  or  for  the  king:  an  ambiguous  cmdoct  which  I 
attribute  to  the  power  his  vrife  bad  over  hhn,  who  wai  in 
the  opposite  interest.  The  general  in  his  rough  way,  pre- 
sented him  a  lane  paper,  with  about  aerenty  lianes  for  his 
Civy  council,  oT whicn  not  more  thi 
e.  *  T\m  king,'  says  Clarendon, ' 
dinary  eon/iision,  for  he  knew  not  well  what  Io  think  of  the 
general,  in  whose  absolute  power  he  waa  ■  so  thst  at  this 
moment  his  majesty  was  almost  alarmed  at  the  demand  and 
appearance  or  things.'  The  general  afterwards  undid 
this  unfavourable  appearance,  by  acknowledging  that  the 
list  was  drawn  up  by  his  wife,  who  had  made  him  promiM 
to  giresent  it ;  but  he  permitted  his  majesty  to  act  as  be 
thought  proper.  At  that  moment  General  Monk  wu 
more  King  than  Charles. 

We  have  not  yet  concluded.  When  Charles  rort  ih« 
army  at  Biackheath,  50,000  strong,  *  he  knew  well  the  ul 
constitution  of  the  army,  the  distemper  and  munnuniui 
that  was  in  it,  and  how  many  diseases  and  coovul^ioiu 
their  infant  k>yalty  was  subject  to ;  that  kam  unikd  *fwr 
their  indinaiionM  and  acdamatiano  teemed  Io  he  ^  BUuJc- 
heatht  their  qffeetiont  were  not  the  same— and  the  rry 
anadenaneea  there  of  many  qffleen,  as  well  as  SB/dMv*,  Hid 
suflkienlly  manifest  that  they  were  drawn  thither  (o  i 
service  they  were  not  delighted  in.  The  eld  toiSert  bM 
little  regard  for  their  new  ^^loers  ,•  and  it  quickly  appeared, 
by  the  select  and  affected  mixtures  of  sullen  and  me- 
lancholic parties  of  officers  and  soldiers'^— —Aud  tbtt 
the  chancellor  of  human  nature  adds,  *  And  in  this  wi^^ 
cholic  €md  perplexed  eon^Ution  the  king  and  all  hit  hopes 
stood,  when  he  appeared  moet  ga^  aad  sw/ffd,  sad  wre  a 
pleaeantnem  in  kufaee  that  became  him,  and  looked  Ikeu 
full  an  assurance  oifhis  security  as  was  possible  to  pot  oo. 


. . . secunty  a ^ • . 

It  is  imagined  that  Louis  the  Eighteenth  would  be  the 
ablest  commenutor  on  this  piece  oTsecret  history,  and  add 
another  twin  to  Pierre  de  Saint  Julian's  '  Gemellw  « 
Pareillcs,'  an  oki  French  treatise  of  histories  which  re- 
semble one  another ;  a  Tolume  soacarce,  that  I  bare  sever 
met  with  it.  .  i.    j 

Burnet  informs  ui,  that  when  Qneea  Mary  ^^^J^ 
minbtration  of  government  during  the  absence  of  nu^ 
liam,  it  was  imagined  by  some,  that  as  *  eve^  woota  o 
sense  loved  to  be  meddling,  they  concluded  that  »be  bad 
but  a  small  portion  of  it,  becauae  she  lived  so  skstiacted 
from  all  affairs.  He  praises  her  exemplary  bebavioor; 
*  regular  in  her  derotions,  much  in  her  dossi,  resd  a  rw 
deal,  was  often  busy  at  work,  and  seemed  to  employ  Iter 
time  and  thou|rhu  in  any  thing  rather  than  ntttenorctate. 
Her  conversation  was  lively  and  obliging ;  ef«7  fj"*?  J 
her  was  easy  and  natural.  The  King  uM  the  h*ri  m 
Shrewsbury,  that  though  ha  could  not  hit  on  the  ngbt  way 
of  pleasmg  EngUmd,  be  was oonfident she  weoM, vadiM. 
we  should  all  be  very  happy  under  her.*  8u»  *  ,l  J 
nialure  df  the  queen  whuen  Burnet  oflerf ;  we  see  notMj 
but  her  tranquillity,  her  simplicity,  and  her  ^•'•J"**""! 
amidst  the  important  transactions  passing  tuAer  jjf  2' 
but  I  lift  the  curtain  from  a  longer  picture.  Tb«  dieiran- 
ed  state  amMst  which  the  queen  lived,  the  ^^fS^  ^ 
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^  aksenee  of  William,  nowhera  appcan  in  history !  and, 
•ft  we  see,  eacaped  the  ken  of  the  Scotch  bishop !  They 
wen  reswred  for  the  curiosity  and  the  mstructioo  of  pos- 
terity ;  and  were  bond  by  Dahymple,  in  the  letters  of 
Mary  to  her  husband,  in  King  WiUiam's  cabinet.  It  will 
se  well  to  place  upder  the  eye  of  the  reader  the  suppressed 
cncs  of  this  afflicted  queen,  at  the  time  when  *  every  thinf 
IB  her  wsuB  so  easy  and  natural,  employing  her  time  and 
thoughts  m  any  thing  rather  than  matters  of  state— often 
busy  at  work .' 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  pangs  of  the  queen  for  the  fate 
of  Willinm  or  her  deadly  suspicions  that  many  were  un- 
faiihiul  about  her :  a  battle  lost  mifht  have  been  fatal ;  a 
ooBspiracy  might  have  undone  what  even  a  victory  had 
obcamed;  the  continual  terrors  she  endured  were  such, 
that  we  ni^t  be  la  a  loss  to  determine  who  suffered  most, 
those  wbo  nad  been  expelled  from,  or  those  who  had  as- 
eeaded  the  throne. 

So  far  was  the  queen  from  not  *  emfdoying  her  thoughts* 
en  '  matters  of  state,'  that  every  letter,  usually  written 
towards  evening,  chronidep  the  conflicts  of  the  day ;  she 
records  not  only  events,  but  even  dialogues  and  personal 
characteristics;  bints  her  suspicions,  and  multiplies  her 
fears  :  her  attention  was  incessant.—^  I  never  write  but 
what  I  think  others  do  not ;'  and  her  terrors  were  as  cease- 
less,— <  I  pray  (3od,  send  vou  back  quickly,  for  I  see  all 
IwsJting  oat  into  all  flames/  The  queen's  difficulties  were 
not  eased  by  a  single  confidential  intercourse.  On  one  oo- 
casioB  she  observes,  'As  I  do  not  know  what  I  ought  to 
speak,  and  wh«i  not,  I  am  as  silent  as  can  be.'— *  I  ever 
ftstr  not  ck»ng  well,  and  trust  to  what  nobody  says  but 
you.^ — It  seenu  to  me  tlmt  every  one  is  afraid  of  them- 
sdvee. — ^I  am  very  uneasy  in  one  thing,  which  is  want  of 
somebody  to  speak  my  mind  free!y  to,  for  it's  a  great  con- 
straint to  think  and  be  silent ;  and  there  is  so  much  matter, 
that  I  am  one  of  Solomon's  fools,  who  am  ready  to  burst.' 
]  must  tell  you  again  how  Lord  Monmouth  endeavours 
to  frighten  me,  and  indeed  things  have  but  a  melancholy 
proafM*ct.  She  had  indeed  reason  to  fear  Lofd  Mon- 
mouth, wbo,  it  appears,  divulged  all  the  secrets  of  the 
roval  couDcils  to  Major  Wildman,  who  was  one  of  our 
oid  republicans ;  and,  tu  spread  alarm  in  the  privy  council, 
conveyed  in  lemon-juice  all  their  secrets  to  France,  often 
on  the  very  day  they  had  passed  in  council !  They  dis- 
covered the  (act,  and  every  one  suspected  the  other  as  the 
traitor!  Lord  Lincoln  even  once  assured  her,  that  *  the 
Lord  President  and  all  in  genersJ,  who  are  in  trust,  were 
rogues.'    Her  council  was  composed  of  factions,  and  the 

reo'a  saspicions  were  rather  general  than  particuhu' : 
she  observes  on  them,  *  Till  now  I  thought  you  had 
given  me  wrong  characters  of  men ;  but  now  I  see  they 


swer  mv  expectation  of  being  as  little  of  a  mind  as  of  a 
body.*— For  a  final  extract,  take  this  full  picture  of  royal 
•nisery— *I  must  see  company  on  my  set  days;  I  roust 
play  twice  a  week ;  nay,  I  must  laugh  and  talk,  though 
never  so  ranch  aeainst  my  will ;  I  believe  I  drasemUe  very 
ill  to  those  who  know  me ;  at  least,  it  is  a  great  constraint 
to  myself,  yet  I  must  endure  it.  All  my  motions  are  so 
waicned,  and  all  I  do  so  observed,  that  if  I  eat  less,  or 
speak  less,  or  look  more  grave,  all  is  lost  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world ;  so  that  I  have  this  misery  added  to  that  of  your 
sbeence,  that  f  mint  grin  when  my  heart  is  ready  to  break, 
and  talk  when  my  heart  is  so  oppressed  that  I  can  scarce 
breathe.  I  go  to  Kensington  as  often  as  I  can  for  air ;  but 
then  I  never  can  be  quite  alone,  neither  can  I  complam— 
that  would  be  some  ease ;  but  I  have  nobody  whose  hu- 
mour and  circumstances  agree  with  mine  enough  to  speak 
my  mind  freely  to.  Besides,  I  must  hear  m  business, 
which  being  a  thing  I  am  so  new  in,  and  so  unfit  for,  does 
bui  break  my  brains  the  more,  and  not  ease  mv  heart. 

Thus  different  from  the  representation  of  Buniet  was 
the  actual  state  of  C^ueen  Marv ;  and  I  suspect  that  our 
warn  and  vehement  bishop  had  but  httle  personal  know, 
ledge  of  her  majesty,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate  cha- 
racter of  the  queen  which  he  has  given  in  her  funeral 
eutogium.— He  must  have  known  that  she  did  not  always 
lympathize  with  his  party-feelings :  for  the  queen  writes, 
*'Th«  bishop  of  Salisbury  has  made  a  long  thundering 
jerraon  this  mohnng,  which  he  has  been  with  me  to  desire 
to  print;  which  I  couki  not  refuse,  though  I  should  not 
have  ordered  it,  for  reasons  which  1  toM  him.'  Burnet 
(whom  I  am  very  far  from  calling  what  an  inveterate 
Tory,  Edward  Eari  of  Oxford,  does  in  one  of  hi*  manu- 
script notes,  *  that  lying  Scot,')  ufU|uesnonably  haw  told 
many  truths  in  his  garrukwa  page ;  but  the  cause  in  which 
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he  stood  so  deeply  engaged,  coupled  to  his  warm  sanguinn 
temper,  may  have  sometimes  dimmed  his  sagacity,  so  as 
to  have  caused  him  to  have  mistaken,  as  in  the  present 
case,  a  mask  for  a  face,  particularly  at  a  time  when  almost 
every  individual  appears  to  have  worn  one ! 

Both  these  causes  of  Charles  the  Second  and  Ctueen 
Mary  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  researches  into 
secret  history,  to  correct  the  appearances  and  the  fallacies 
which  so  often  deceive  us  in  puolic  history. 

'  The  appetite  for  Remains,'  as  the  noble  author  whom 
I  have  already  alluded  to  calls  it,  may  then  be  a  very 
wholesome  one,  if  it  provides  the  only  materials  by  which 
our  popuhkr  histories  can  be  corrected,  and  since  it  often 
mfuses  a  freshness  into  a  story  which,  after  having  been 
copied  from  book  to  book,  inspires  another  to  tell  it  for  the 
tenth  time !  Thus  are  the  sourecs  of  secret  history  unex- 
pected by  the  idler  and  the  superficial,  among  those  masses 
of  untouched  manuscripts — that  subterraneous  history  !-* 
which  indeed  may  terrify  the  indolent,  oewilder  the  mex- 
perienced,  and  confound  the  injudicious,  if  they  have  not 
aoouired  the  knowledge  which  not  only  decides  on  facts 
ana  opinions,  but  on  the  authorities  which  have  fiimished 
them.  Popular  historians  have  written  to  their  readers ; 
each  with  different  views,  but  all  alike  form  the  open  docu- 
ments of  history ;  like  feed  advocates,  they  declaim,  or 
like  special  pleaders,  they  keep  only  on  one  side  of  their 
case :  they  are  seldom  zealous  to  push  on  their  cross- 
examinations';  for  they  come  to  gain  their  cause,  and  not 
to  hazard  it ! 

Time  will  make  the  present  age  as  obsolete  as  the  last, 
for  our  sons  will  cast  a  new  light  over  the  ambiguous 
scenes  which  distract  their  fathers  ;  they  will  know  how 
some  things  happened,  for  which  we  cannot  account ;  they 
will  bear  witness  to  how  many  characters  we  have  mis- 
taken ;  they  will  be  told  many  of  those  secrets  which  our 
contemporaries  hide  from  us ;  they  will  pause  at  the  ends 
of  our  beginning ;  they  will  read  ihe  perfect  story  of  man, 
which  can  never  be  told  while  it  is  proceeding.  All  this  is 
the  possession  of  posterity,  because  they  will  judge  with- 
out our  passions ;  and  all  this  we  ourselves  have  been 
enabled  to  possess,  by  the  secret  history  of  Afloat  two 
agoal* 

LiTEmamy  axsiDxircBs. 
Men  of  genius  have  usually  been  condemned  to  com 
pose  their  finest  works,  which  are  usually  their  eariies 
ones,  under  the  roof  of  a  garret ;  and  few  literary  charac- 
ters have  lived,  like  Pliny  and  Voltaire,  in  a  villa  oi 
chateau  of  their  own.  It  has  not  therefore  often  ha|> 
lat  a  man  of  genius  could  raise  local  emotions  b] 
lis  own  intellectual  suggestions.  Ariosto,  who  built  i 
palace  in  his  verse,  lod|^  himself  in  a  small  house,  an* 
found  that  stanzas  and  stones  were  not  put  together  at  liK 
same  rate :  old  Montaigne  has  left  a  description  of  Y  * 
library ;  *  over  the  entrance  of  my  house,  where  I  v>ffr 
my  court-yards,  and  garden,  and  at  oitce  survey  a  i  'Jia 
operatioiu  o(  myfamify  f 

There  is,  however,  a  feeling  among  litera^r  v«*q,  of 
building  up  their  own  elegant  fancies,  and  irv»iix  %  per- 
manency to  their  own  tastes :  we  dwell  on  th>ir  nfeurite 
scenes  as  a  sort  of  portraits,  and  we  eagenv  collect  those 
few  prints,  which  are  their  only  vesticsc.  A  collection 
might  be  formed  of  such  literary  re«:ia';i*'es  chosen  for 
their  amenity  and  their  retirement,  aad  adorned  by  the 
objects  of  their  studies ;  from  that  of  the  younger  Plinyi 
who  called  his  villa  of  literary  leisure  by  the  endearing 
term  of  viffvia,  to  that  of  Cassiodurus,  the  prime  minister 
of  Theodoric,  who  has  left  so  magnificent  a  description  of 
his  literary  retreat,  where  all  the  elegances  of  lifo  were  at 
hand ;  where  the  gardeners  and  the  agriculturists  laboured 
on  scientific  principles ;  and  where,  amidst  gardens  and 

*  Since  this  article  has  been  sent  to  press,  I  rise,  ft-om  read. 
Ins  one  in  the  Edinburg  Review  on  Lord  Oxford's  and  Lord 
waklegrave*8  Memoirs.  This  is  one  of  the  very  rare  articles 
which  could  only  come  from  the  band  of  a  master,  ton/t  exer- 
cised in  the  studies  he  criticises.  The  crkki,  or  rather  the  his- 
torian, observes,  that  *  of  a  period  remarkable  for  the  eata. 
bllshment  of  our  present  system  of  government,  no  authemie 
materials  had  yet  appeared.  Events  of  public  notoriety  are 
to  be  found,  though  often  ioaccurately  tokl.  in  our  common 
histories ;  but  the  secret  springs  of  action,  the  private  views 
and  motives  of  individuals,  Ifcc,  are  as  Kitle  known  to  us,  as 
If  the  events  to  whkh  they  relate  had  uken  place  In  China  at 
Japan.'  The  clear,  connected,  diapoaskmsie,  and  cireumsian 
tial  narrative,  w'ah  whkh  he  bss  enriched  the  stores  of  Eng* 
lith  hintnry,  ia  drawn  from  the  aources  of  aecrei  htaiory  j  T  ~ 
published  memoirs  and  contemporary  correspondenes 
47 
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parks,  itood  hu  ezteniive  library,  with  ■cribes  to  multiply 
oil  manuscripu ;— From  Tycho  Brahe't,  who  built  a 
■Munificent  astronomical  house  on  an  island,  which  he 
named  after  the  sole  objects  of  his  musings,  Uranien- 
burgh,  or  the  castle  of  the  Heavens ;— Co  that  of  Evelyn, 
who  first  began  to  adorn  Wotton,  by  building  *  a  little 
study,'  till  many  years  after  he  dedicated  the  ancient 
bouse  to  contemplation,  among  the  *  delicious  streams  and 
venerable  woods,  the  gardens,  the  fountains,  and  the 
groves  most  tempting  for  a  great  person  and  a  wanton 
purse ;  and  indeed  gave  one  of  the  first  examples  to  that 
sjegancy  since  so  much  in  vosoe.'  From  Pope,  whose 
titde  garden  seemed  to  multiply  its  scenes  by  a  glorious 
union  of  nobility  and  literary  men  conversing  m  groupes; 
--down  to  lonely  Shenstone,  whose  <  rural  elegance,^  as 
he  entitles  one  of  his  odes,  conpeOed  him  to  mourn  over 
his  hard  fate,  when 

— —  Exponae 
Had  lavishM  thousand  ornaments,  and  taught 
Convenience  to,  perplex  him.  Art  to  pall, 
Pomp  to  deject,  ana  Beauty  to  displease. 

We  have  all  by  heart  the  true  and  delightful  reflection 
of  Johnson  on  local  associations,  when  the  scene  we  tread 
suggests  to  us  the  men  or  the  deeds,  which  have  left  their 
celebrity  to  the  spot.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  their 
fame,  and  feel  its  influence ! 

A  literary  frinnd,  whom  a  hint  of  mine  had  induced  to 
visit  the  old  tower  in  tlie  garden  of  Bufibn,  where  the  sage 
retired  every  morning  to  compose,  passed  so  long  a  time 
fai  that  lonely  apartment,  ss  to  have  raised  some  solicitude 
among  the  honest  folks  of  Mootbar,  who  having  seen  *  the 
Englishman'  enter,  but  not  return,  during  a  heavy  thun- 
der-itorm  which  had  occurred  in  the  interval,  informed  the 
good  mayor,  who  came  in  due  form,  to  notify  the  ambi- 
guous state  of  the  stranger.  My  friend  is,  as  b  well 
known,  a  genius  of  that  cast,  who  could  pass  two  hours  ii^ 
the  Tower  of  Buffbn,  without  being  aware  that  he  had  been 
all  that  time  occupied  by  suggestions  of  kleas  and  reve- 
ries, which  in  some  minds  such  a  locality  may  excite.  He 
was  also  busied  with  his  pencil ;  for  he  has  favoured  me 
with  two  drawings  of  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  this 
otd  tower  in  the  garden  :  the  nakedness  within  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  solitude  without.  Such  was  the  studying 
room  of  Boffbn,  where  his  eye  resting  on  no  object,  never 
int«mipted  the  unity  of  his  meditations  on  Nature. 

In  return  for  my  friend's  kindness,  it  has  cost  me,  I 
think,  two  hours,  in  attempting  to  translate  the  beautiful 
picture  of  this  literary  retreat,  which  Vicq  D'Azyr  has 
finished  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  votary.  *  At  Montbar, 
in  the  midst  of  an  ornamented  garden,  is  seen  an  antique 
tower ;  it  was  there  that  Buffbn  wrote  the  History  of  fea- 
ture, and  from  that'  spot  bis  fame  spread  through  the  uni- 
verse. There  he  came  at  sunrise,  and  no  one,  however 
importunate,  was  suflTered  to  trouble  him.  The  calm  of 
the  morning  hour,  the  first  warbling  of  the  birds,  the  varied 
aspect  of  the  country^  all  at  that  moment  which  touched 
the  senses,  recalled  turn  to  his  model.  Free,  independent, 
he  wandered  in  his  walks ;  there  was  he  seen  with  quick- 
ened or  with  slow  steps,  or  standing  rapt  in  thought,  some- 
times with  his  eyes  fixed  un  the  heavens  in  the  moment  of 
inspiration,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  thought  that  so  pro- 
foundlv  occupied  his  soul ;  sometimes,  '^yllected  within 
himself,  he  sought  what  would  not  always  be  found ;  or  at 
the  moments  of  producing,  he  wrote,  he  eflfaced,  and  re- 
wrote, to  elTace  once  more ;  thus  ho  harmonised,  in  si- 
lence, all  the  parts  of  his  composition,  which  he  frequently 
repeated  to  himself,  till,  satisfied  with  his  corrections,  he 
■oemed  to  repay  hinuelf  for  the  pains  of  bis  beautiful 
prose,  by  the  pleasure  ho  found  in  declaiming  it  aloud. 
Thui  be  engraved  it  in  his  memory,  and  would  recite  it  to 
his  friends,  or  induce  some  to  read  it  to  him.  At  those 
noments  he  was  himself  a  severe  judge,  and  vrould  again 
e-compose  it,  desirous  of  attamtng  to  that  perfectioo  which 
M  denied  to  the  impatient  writer.' 

A  curious  circumstance,  connected  with  local  associa- 
tions, occurred  to  that  esfraordinary  oriental  student  Fourw 
Originally  he  belonged  to  a  religious  commonity, 

r  of  oonduet,  not 
^  I  the  brotherhood 
>  frequently^  prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the  night, 
and  it  was  possible  that  the  house  might  he  burnt  by  such 
cuperfluity  of  learning.  Fonrmont  retreated  to  the  college 
«r  M oBta^li,  where  bo  occupied  the  very  chambera  which 


had  formerly  been  those  of  Erasmus;  a 
which  contributed  to  excite  his  emulation,  and  to  hasten 
his  studies.  He  who  smiles  at  the  force  of  sodi  emotiona 
only  proves  that  he  has  not  experienced  what  are  real  and 
suMiantial  as  the  scene  itself— -for  those  who  are  concerned 
in  them.  Pope,  who  had  far  more  enthusiasm  in  his  poet- 
ical disposition  than  is  generally  understood,  was  extremely 
susceptible  of  the  literary  associations  with  localities:  one 
of  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  was  began  and  finiriied  in  so 
old  tower  over  the  chapel  at  Stanton  Harcoort ;  and  he 
has  perpetuated  the  event,  if  not  consecrated  the  pbce,  by 
scratchmg  with  a  diamond  on  a  pano  of  suined  glass  this 
inscriptioa: 

Jnihe  year  ins, 
Aieaeander  Pope 
•  f%mahed  here 

3^  Jljih  volume  of  Homer,* 
It  was  the  same  feeling  vhich  induced  him  one  day,  when 
taking  his  usual  walk  with  Harte  in  the  Haymarket,tode» 
sire  Harte  to  enter  a  little  shop,  where  going  up  three  ptir 
of  stairs  into  a  small  room,  Popo  said,  *  In  this  garret  Ad- 
dison wrote  his  Campaign.!'  Nothing  less  than  a  strong 
feeling  impelled  the  poet  to  ascend  this  garret— it  wu  a 
consecrated  spot  to  his  eye;  and  certainly  a  cuiiooi  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  genius  contrasted  with  iu  nmersUe 
locality!  Addison,  whose  mind  had  fought  through  'a 
campaign'  in  a  garret,  oouM  he  have  called  about  him 
*the  pleasures  of  imagination,'  had  probablv  planned  a 
a  house  of  literary  repose,  where  all  parts  would  have  been 
in  harmony  with  his  mind. 

Such  residence  of  men  of  genius  have  been  enjoyed  br 
some ;  and  the  vivid  descripbons  which  they  have  left  ut 
convey  something  of  the  delightfulness  which  charmed  tbo: 
studious  repose. 

The  lulian  Paul  Jovius  has  composed  more  than  three 
hundred  concise  eulogies  of  statesmen,  warriors,  and  liter- 
ary men  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  eenti»- 
ries ;  but  the  occasion  which  iiiduoed  him  to  compose  then 
b  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  oompooitions. 

Jovius  had  a  country-house,  situated  on  a  penineula, 
bordered  by  the  lake  of^COmo.  It  was  built  on  the  ruint 
of  the  villa  of  Pliny,  and  in  his  time  the  foundationi  were 
still  visible.  When  the  surrounding  lake  was  calm,  the 
sculptured  marbles,  the  trunks  of  columns,  and  the  fnif^ 
ments  of  those  pyramids  which  bad  once  adorned  theren* 
dence  of  the  friend  of  Trajan,  were  still  viewed  in  its  ladd 
bosom.  Jovius  was  the  enthusiast  of  literature,  and  the 
leisure  which  it  loves.  He  was  ao  historian,  with  the 
imagination  of  a  poet,  and  though  a  christian  prelate, 
almost  a  worshipper  of  the  sweet  fictions  of  pajran  my- 
thology ;  and  when  his  pen  was  kept  pure  from  satire  or 
adulation,  to  which  it  was  too  much  accustomed,  it  becomes 
a  pencil.  He  paints  with  rapture  his  gardens  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake ;  the  shade  and  freshness  of  hif 
woods ;  his  green  slopes,  his  sparkling  foantams,  the  deep 
silence  and  calm  of  his  solitude !  A  statue  was  raised  in 
his  gardens  to  Nature  !  In  his  hall  stood  a  fine  ststue  nf 
Apollo,  and  the  Muses  around,  with  their  attributes.  Hii 
library  was  guarded  by  a  Mercury,  and  there  was  an 
apartment  adorned  vrith  Doric  columns,  and  with  picture* 
of  the  most  pleasing  subjects,  dedicated '  to  the  Graces ! 
Such  was  the  interior!  Without^  the  transparent  lake 
here  spread  its  broad  mirror,  and  there  was  seen  lumineut- 
ly  winding  by  banks  covered  with  olives  and  laurels ;  in  the 
dwtance,  towns,  promontories,  hills  riving  in  an  amphithe- 
atre, blushing  with  vines,  and  the  first  elevation  of  the 
Alps,  covered  with  woods  and  pasture,  and  sprhiUed  with 
herds  and  flocks. 

It  was  in  a  central  spot  of  this  enchaatmg  habitat'ioa 
that  a  cabinet  or  gallery  was  erected,  where  Jorios  had 
coIlected,with  prodigal  cost.the  portraits  of  celebrated  neat 
and  it  was  to  explain  and  describe  the  characteristics  of 
those  illustrious  names  that  he  had  composed  his  eelcgies. 
Thiscollectaon  became  so  remarkable,  that  the  great  men, 
his  contemporaries,  presented  our  Uterary  eoHeetor  with 
their  own  portimitv.  among  whom  the  renowned  P«f"ff 
dec  Cortes  sent  J 
others  who  were  I 

but  it  is  equally  probable  t... 

throw  them  aside.     Our  historian  had  often  to  deacnbs 
famow  than  virtuous ;  sovereigns,  psKtidaos, 


rmit*.  among  whom  the  renowned  rernsn- 
nt  Jovius  his  before  he  die^,  and  probsUy 
ere  less  entitled  to  enlarge  the  ooDeetioii; 
llv  probable  that  oar  caustic  Jovius  wouU 


k  On  a  Iste  Inqnlry  it  spneiire  that  dils  ecmssosied  pans 
1  the  reJ 


hss  been  removed— and  i 
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poets,  and  philotophera,  men  oT  all  ranks,  oountriai,  and 
ac«s,  femad  a  crowded  icene  of  men  oT  f;eniofl  or  of  ce- 
lebrity :  ■ometiniea  a  few  tinei  eomprew  their  character, 
and  ■ometiroea  a  few  paf  ee  excite  tiiii  fimdnees.  Tf  he 
aometimee  adulateti  the  liring,  we  may  pardon  the  illti* 
■ions  of  a  contemporary  :  but  he  has  tae  honour  of  aatiri- 
■inf;  some  by  the  nonest  freedom  of  a  |>en  which  oecamon- 
aliv  broke  out  into  premature  troths. 

^kKh  was  the  inspiration  of  literatore  and  kisura 
which  had  embellished  the  abode  of  Jorius,  and  had  rais- 
•d  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  of  Como  a  cabinet  of  por^ 
traits ;  a  noble  tribute  to  those  who  are  *  the  salt  of  the 
earth.' 

We  possess  prints  of  Rubens's  house  at  Antwerp.  That 
princely  artist  perhaps  first  contrived  for  his  lAidis  the 
circular  apartment  with  a  dome,  like  the  rotunda  of  the 
Pantheon,  where  the  light  descendinf  from  an  aperture 
or  window  at  the  top,  sent  down  a  sin^e  equal  light  ,->-4hat 
perfection  of  li||hl  which  distributes  its  magical  effects  on 
the  nbjectf  beneath.  Bellori  describes  it,  umm  atmum  r»- 
amda  ron  wn  sols  oeeMs  m  dsia;  the  tah  actio  is  what  the 
Prenrh  rerm  md  de  hamf;  we  ourselves  want  this  smgit 
eyv*  in  onr  technical  language  of  art.  This  was  his  pre- 
nofts  museum,  where  he  had  collected  a  vast  number  of 
books,  whidi  were  intermixed  with  bis  marbles,  statues, 
rameos,  intaglios,  and  all  that  varietv  of  the  riches  of  art 
which  he  had  drawn  from  Rome:  but  the  walls  did  not 
yield  in  value ;  for  they  were  covered  by  pictures  of  his 
own  composition,  or  copies  by  his  own  hano,  made  at  Ve- 
nice and  Madrid,  of  I'itian  and  Paul  Veronese.  No  fo- 
reigners, men  of  letters,  or  lovers  of  the  arts,  or  even  prin- 
ces, would  pass  through  Antwerp  without  visiting  the 
house  of  Rubens,  to  witness  the  animated  residence  of 
g<>nitts,  and  the  great  man  who  had  conceived  the  idea. 
Yet.  ffreat  as  was  his  mind,  and  splendid  as  were  the  hab- 
its of  his  life,  he  could  not  renisi  the  entreaties,  of  the  hun- 
dred thousand  florins  of  ov  Duke  of  Buckinfj^am,  to  dis- 
pose of  this  sfwiis.  The  great  artist  could  not,  however, 
abandon  for  ever  the  delightful  contemplations  be  was  de- 
priving himself  of;  and  as  substitutes  for  the  miracles  uf 
art  he  had  lost,  he  solicited  and  obtsined  leave  to  replace 
them  by  casts,  which  were  scrupulously  deposited  in  the 
placeji  Where  the  originals  had  stood. 

Of  this  feeling  of  the  local  residences  of  genius,  the  Ital- 
ians appear  to  have  been,  not  perhaps  more  susceptiMo 
than  other  peoole,  but  more  energetic  in  their  enthusiasm. 
Florence  exhibits  many  monuments  of  this  s6rt.  In  the 
neishboarhood  of  Snnta  Maria  Novella^  Zimmarman  has 
noticed  a  house  of  the  celebrated  Viviani,  which  is  a  sin- 
gular monument  of  gratitude  to  his  illustrious  msster  Ga- 
lileo. The  front  is  sdomed  with  the  bust  of  this  father  of 
science,  aiid  between  the  windows  are  engraven  accounts 
of  the  <fiseoveries  of  Galileo :  it  is  the  most  beautiful  bi- 
ography of  genius !  Yet  another  still  more  ek>quently  ex- 
cites our  emotions — the  house  of  Michael  Angelo :  his 
pupils,  m  perpetual  testimony  of  their  admiration  and  gra- 
titude, have  ornamented  it  with  all  the  leading  features  of 
his  life ;  the  very  soul  of  this  vast  genius  put  in  action : 
this  is  more  than  biography  ^*it  is  living  as  with  a  coo- 
temporary! 

WHETHCK  ALLOWABLE  TO  RtHlT  OlTESXLPf 

The  political  economist  replies  that  it  is ! 

One  of  our  old  dramatic  writers,  who  witnessed  the  sin- 
gular extravacance  of  dress  among  the  modellers  of  fash- 
ion, our  nobility,  condemns  their  '  superfluous  bravery,' 
echoing  the  popular  cry, 

<  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  coining  heads 
Are  mints  of  all  new  fashions,  that  have  done 
More  hurt  to  the  kingdom,  bv  superfluous  bravery 
Which  the  foolish  gentry  imitate,  than  a  war 
Or  a  long  famine.    All  the  treasure  bv 
This  foul  excess  is  got  into  the  merchants', 
Embvnideni',  silk-mens',  jewellers',  taylors*  hands, 
And  the  third  part  of  the  land  too ;  the  nobility 
Engrossing  titles  only.' 

Oin-  poet  might  have  been  startled  at  the  reply  of  our 
political  economist.  If  the  nobilitv,  in  follies  such  as  these, 
OBlyi>reserved  their  '  titles,'  while  their  •  lands'  were  die- 
peivsd  amonr  the  industrious  classes,  the  people  were  not 
sufferers.  The  silly  rictims  raining  themselves  by  their 
excessive  luxunr,  or  (heir  costly  dress,  aa  it  appears  some 
did,  was  an  evil  which,  left  to  its  own  coarse,  mtist  check 
itself  i  if  the  rich  did  not  spend,  the  poor  would  starve.— 


Luxury  is  the  cure  of  that  unavoidable  evil  in  society-* 
great  inequality  of  Ibrtune !  Political  economists  tSere- 
nre  tell  us,  that  any  regulations  would  be  ridiculous  which, 
as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it,  shouM  serve  for  the  repressinf 

m  Smith  is 


of  waste  and  excess  by  snmpteorv  lawt. 
not  only  indignant  at  <  sumptuary  Taws/  but  asserts,  with  a 
democratic  insolence  of  style,  that  <  it  is  the  highest  impei^ 
linence  and  presumption  in  kings  and  ministen  to  pretend  te 
watch  over  the  economy  of  private  people,  and  to  restrain 
their  expense  by  sumptuary  laws.  They  are  themselves  aU 
wavs  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  society :  let  them  ktok 
well  aAer  their  own  expense,  and  they  may  safely  trust  prn 
vale  people  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extravaganos  does  not 
rain  the  sUte,  that  of  their  subjects  never  will.'  We  must 
therefore  infer,  that  goveromenta,  by  extravagance,  may 
rain  a  sUte,  but  that  individuals  enjoy  the  remarkabM 
privilege  of  raining  themselves,  without  injuring  society ! 
Adam  Smith  afterwards  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  luury ; 
the  one,  exhausting  itself  in  'durable  commodities,  as  in 
buildings,  furniture,  books,  statues,  nietures,'  will  mcrease 
I  the  opulence  of  a  nation  ;*  butof  tne  other,  wasting  itself 
in  dress  and  equipages,  in  frivolous  oraaments,  jewels, 
baubles,  trinkets,  «c,  he  acknowledges  *  no  tract-  or  ves- 
tige wouU  remain ;  and  the  effects  often  or  twenty  vears' 
profosioa  wouki  be  as  completely  annihilated  as  it  ihcy 
bad  never  existed.'  There  is,  therefore  a  greater  or  lesser 
evil  in  this  important  subject  of  the  opulent,  unrestricted 
by  any  law,  raining  his  whole  generation. 

Where  'the  wealth  of  nations'  is  made  the  solitary 
standard  of  its  prosperity,  it  becomes  a  fertile  source  uf 
errors  in  the  science  of  morals ;  and  the  happiness  oC  the 
individual  is  then  too  frequently  sacrificed  to  what  ia  call- 
ed the  proaperity  of  the  atate.  If  an  individual,  in  the 
pride  of  luxurjr  and  selfism,  annihilates  the  fortunes  of  His 
whole  generation,  untouched  by  the  laws  as  a  criminal, 
he  leaves  behind  him  a  race  of^  the  discontented  and  the 
seditious,  who  having  sunk  in  the  scale  of  societv.  have 
to  reascend  from  their  degradation  by  industry  and  by  hu- 
miliation ;  but  for  the  work  of  indnstrv  their  habits  have 
made  them  inexpert ;  and  to  humiliation,  thoir  very  rank 
presents  a  perpetual  obstacle. 

Sumptuary  laws,  so  often  enacted,  and  so  often  repeal- 
ed, and  always  eluded,  were  the  perpetual,  btit  ineff*ectual, 
attempts  of  all  governments  to  restrain  what,  perhaps, 
canntit  be  restrained— criminal  folly!  And  to  punish  a 
man  for  having  ruined  himself  wouM  usually  be  to  punish 
a  most  contrite  penitent ! 

It  is  not  surpnsing  that  l>efore  *  private  vices  were  con- 
sidered as  public  benefits,'  the  governors  of  nations  insti- 
tuted sumptuary  laws— for  the  passion  for  pageantry,  and 
an  incredible  prodigality  in  dress,  were  continually  impo- 
verishing great  families— more  equality  of  weahh  has  now 
rather  subdued  the  form  of  private  ram  than  laid  this  eril 
domestic  spirit.  The  incalculable  expenditure,  and  the 
blaze  of  splendour,  of  our  ancestors,  may  startle  the  in- 
credulity of  our  Hagmtm,  We  find  men  of  rank  exhausu 
ing  their  wealth  and  pawning  their  castles,  and  then  despe- 
rately issuing  from  them,  heroes  for  a  crusade,  or  brigands 
for  their  neighbourhood !— and  this  frequently  from  the 
simple  circumstance  of  having  for  a  short  time  maintained 
some  gorgeous  chivalric  festival  on  their  own  estates,  or 
from  baring  melted  thousands  of  acres  into  a  cloth  of  gold ; 
their  sons  were  left  to  beg  their  broad  on  the  estales  which 
they  were  to  have  inherited. 

It  was  when  chivalry  still  charmed  the  worid  by  the  re- 
manis  of  its  st^ductive  splendours,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  I  find  an  instance  of  this  kind  occur- 
ring in  the  Paa  eb  Sandxiamrl,  which  was  held  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  the  ntwr  of  that  name.  It  is  a  memorable  affair, 
not  only  for  us  curious  inquirers  after  manners  and  morals, 
but  for  the  whole  family  of  the  Sandricourts ;  for  though 
the  said  sieur  is  now  receiving  the  immortality  we  bestoW 
on  him,  and  la  (isms,  who  preskled  in  that  magnificent 
piece  of  chivalry,  was  infinitely  gratified,  vet  for  ever  after 
was  the  lord  of  Sandrioourt  rained— 4uiid  all  for  a  abort, 
romantic  three  months ! 

This  story  of  the  chivalric  period  may  amuse.  A^os 
d'srmes,  though  oonsisting  of  militanr  exercises  and  deeds 
of  gallantry,  was  a  sort  of  festival  distinct  from  a  tourna- 
ment. It  signified  a  pas  or  passage  to  be  contestsd  by  ono 
or  more  knotbts  against  all  comers.  It  was  neoessary 
that  the  road  shouM  be  such  that  it  couM  not  be  passed 
without  encountering  some  fuardian  knight.  The  cAcao- 
lisrs  who  disputed  the  jms  hung  their  blaaoned  abieMs  oa 
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piraats  after  chiTilric  boooara  would  strike  with  their  Iftooe 
one  of  these  shields,  and  when  it  ruof  it  instantly  sum- 
■noned  the  owner  to  the  challeni^e.  A  bridge  or  a  road 
would  sometimes  serre  for  this  military  sport,  for  such  it 
was  intended  to  be,  whenerer  the  heat  of  the  rivals  proved 
■ot  too  earnest.  The  sieur  of  Sandricourt  was  a  fine- 
dreamer  of  feasts  of  chivalryi  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  castle  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  very  spot  adapted 
lor  every  game:  there  was  one  admirably  fitted  wr  the  barrier 
of  a  tiiting-match ;  another  embellished  by  a  solitary  pine- 
tree  ;  another  which  was  called  the  meadow  of  the  thorn ; 
there  was  a  carnfwery  where,  in  four  roads,  four  knights 
might  meet ;  and,  aboVe  all,  there  was  a  forest  called  d»- 
voyiAUt  having  no  path,  so  favourable  for  errant  knichts, 
who  might  there  enter  for  strange  adventurers,  and,  as 
chance  directed,  encounter  others  as  bewildered  as  them- 
selves. Our  chivafaic  Sandricourt  found  nine  young  Sfligis- 
SMrt  of  the  court  of  Charies  the  Eighth  of  France,  wbo 
answered  all  his  wishes.  To  sanction  this  glorious  foat  it 
was  necessary  to  <^ain  leave  from  the  king,  and  a  herald 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  distribute  the  etatd  or  chal- 
lenge all  over  France,  announcing  that  from  such  a  day, 
ten  young  lords  would  stand  ready  to  combat,  in  those  dif- 
%rent  places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandrioourt's  «Iuh 
%?«.  The  names  of  this  flower  of  chivalry  have  been 
Taithfully  registered,  and  they  were  such  as  instantly  to 
Jirow  a  spark  into  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  arms !  The 
world  of  fashion,  that  is,  th^  chivalric  world,  were  set  in 
aiotion.  Four  bodies  of  assailants  soon  collected,  each  con- 
sisting of  ten  combatants.  The  herald  of  Orleans  having  ei- 
isnined  the  arms  of  these  gentlemen,  and  satisfied  himself  of 
iheir  ancient  lineage,  and  their  military  renown,  admitted 
tfieir  claims  to  the  proffered  honour.  Sandricourt  now  saw 
with  rapture,  the  numerous  shields  of  the  assailants  placed 
on  the  sides  of  his  portals  and  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  challengers  which  hong  above  them.  Ancient  lords 
were  elected  iudges  of  the  feats  of  the  knights,  accom- 
panied by  the  ladies,  for  whose  honour  only  the  coiobatants 
declared  they  engaged. 

The  herald  of  Orieans  tells  the  history  in  no  very  intel- 
figible  verse ;  but  the  burden  of  his  stanxa  is  siill 

Du  poi  d^arme*  du  ehoittau  Sandrieovrt, 
He  sings,  or  says, 

*  Oncques,  depuis  le  temps  du  foi  Artus, 
Ne  fureot  tant  les  armes  eacaulc^es 
Maint  chevaliers  et  preuz  entrepenan»— 
Princes  phisieurs  ont  terre  d^pla^^s 
Pour  y  venir  donner  coups,  et  poyss^ 
(^ui  unt  M  14  tonus  si  de  court. 
Que  par  force  n'ont  prises  et  pass^ 


Les  barrieres,  entr^s,et  passees 
Du  pas  des  armes  du  chasteau  Si 


Sandricourt.' 

Doubtless,  there,  many  a  Roland  met  with  bis  Oliver, 
and  could  not  pass  the  kjarrieis.  Cased  as  thev  were  in 
steel,  de  pied  m  cap,  we  presume  that  thev  could  not  ma- 
terially injure  themselves ;  yet,  when  on  foot,  the  ancient 
judges  discovered  such  symptoms  of  peril,  that  on  the 
following  day  they  advised  our  knights  to  satisfy  them- 
selves by  fighting  on  horseback.  Against  this  prudential 
counsel  for  some  time  they  protested,  as  an  inferior  sort 
of  glory.  However,  on  the  next  day,  the  horse  combat 
was  appointed  in  the  oonre/W*,  by  the  pine-tree.  On  the 
fallowing  day  they  tried  their  lances  in  the  meadow  of  the 
ihom ;  but,  though  on  horseback,  the  judges  deemed  their 
attacks  were  so  fierce,  that  this  assault  was  likewise  not 
without  peril ;  for  some  horses  were  killed,  and  some 
knights  were  thrown,  and  lay  bruised  bv  their  own  mail ; 
but  the  barbed  horses,  wearing  only  de»  tkamp/ntnM,  head- 
pieces magnificently  caparisoned,  found  no  protection  in 
their  ornaments.  The  last  dajrs  were  passed  in  combats 
of  two  to  two,  or  in  a  single  encounter,  a>lbol,  in  the  farti 
lifOsyaUt.  These  jousts  passed  without  any  accident;  and 
the  prises  were  awarded  m  a  manner  eoually  gratifying  to 
the  claimants.  The  last  day  of  the  f 'stival  was  concluded 
with  a  most  sumptuous  banquet.  Two  noble  knights  had 
undertaken  the  humble  office  of  moiCres  dl'hoUl;  and  while 
the  knights  were  parading  in  the  /brsf  liteoyoMs,  seeking 
adventures,  a  hundred  servants  were  seen  at  all  points, 
earr^g  white  and  red  hypocras,  and  juleps,  and  strep 
db  Wito'S,  sweetmeats,  and  other  spiceries,  to  comfort  these 
wanderers,  wbo  on  returning  to  the  chmttaau,  found  a 
grand  and  pleateous  banouet.  The  tables  were  crowded 
in  the  eourt-apartment,  where  some  held  one  hundred  and 
iwelvo  fsatlsaaan,  not  ioclndtng  the  domes  and  the 


In  the  halls,  and  outside  of  the  dhosteoM,  were  oCbe 
tables.  At  that  festival  more  than  two  thousand  persona 
were  magnificently  entertained  free  of  every  expense;  tbeii 
attendanu,  their  armourers,  their  ^dnnassiers,  and  others, 
were  also  present.  La  Dame  de  SandiieeMrt,  *  fut  mouh 
aise  d*avoir  donn6  dans  son  chasteau  si  belle,  si  magw- 
fique,  et  gorgiasse  fete.*  Historians  are  apt  to  doscribo 
their  personages  as  they  appear,  not  as  tbay  are :  if  the 
lady  of  the  Sieur  Suidricourt  really  was  *  moult  aise' 
during  these  gorgeous  days,  one  cannot  but  sympathise 
with  die  lady,  when  her  loyal  knigbt  and  spouse  coofcssed 
to  her,  afker  the  departure  of  the  mob  of  two  thousand 
visiters,  neighbours,  soldiers,  and  courtiers,— the  knights 
challengers,  and  the  knights  assailants,  and  the  fine 
scenes  at  the  pine-tree ;  the  barrier  in  the  meadow  of  the 
thorn ;  and  the  horse-combat  at  the  earr^fear ;  and  tlw 
iottsts  in  the  farel  dene^able ;  the  carousals  in  the  casUe* 
balls;  the  jollity  of  the  banquet-tables,  the  morescoen 
danced  till  they  were  reminded  *  How  the  waning  night 
grew  old!'— in  a  word,  when  the  costly  dream  had  va- 
nished,—4hat  he  was  a  ruined  man  forever,  by  inunorta^ 
ixing  his  name  in  one  grand  chivalric  festival !  The  Sieur 
de  Sandrir4Nirt,  like  a  great  tordi,  had  consumed  himself 
in  his  own  brightness ;  and  the  very  land  on  wacJi  the 
famous  Pom  de  Sandrieourt  was  held— had  passed  awajr 
with  it !  Thus  one  man  sinks  generations  by  that  waste- 
fuhiess,  which  a  political  economist  would  aisore  us  was 
committing  no  injury  to  society !— The  moral  evil  goes  for 
nothing  in  financial  statements ! 

Similar  instances  of  ruinous  kixury  we  may  find  in  the 
prodigal  costliness  of  dress  through  the  reien  olf  Elizabeth, 
James  the  First,  and  Charies  the  First.  Not  only  in  their 
massy  grandeur  they  outweighed  us,  but  the  accumula^on 
and  variety  of  their  wardrobe  displayed  such  a  gaiety  of 
fancy  in  their  colours  and  their  ornaments,  that  the  draw, 
ing-room  in  those  days  must  have  blazed  at  their  presence, 
and  changed  colour  as  the  crowd  moved.  But  if  we  maj 
trust  to  royal  proclamations,  the  ruin  was  general  amon^ 
some  classes.  Elizabeth  issued  mote  than  one  proclama- 
tion against  '  the  excess  of  apparel  !*  and  among  other 
evils  which  the  government  imagined  this  passion  for  dress 
occasioned,  it  notices  '  the  wasting  and  undoing  of  a  great 
number  of  younc  gentlemen,  otherwise  serviceable  ;  and 
that  others,  seeking  by  show  of  appare!  to  be  esteemed 
as  gentlemen,  and  allured  by  the  vain  show  of  these  things, 
not  only  consume  their  goods  and  lands,  but  also  run  into 
such  debts  and  shifts,  as  they  cannot  live  out  of  danger 
of  laws,  without  attempting  of  unlawful  acts.'  The  queen 
bids  her  own  household  *  to  look  unto  it  for  good  example 
to  the  realm ;  and  all  noblemen,  arehbisbope  and  bishops, 
all  mayors,  justices  of  peace,  &c,  should  see  them  exe- 
cuted  in  their  private  househoMs.*  The  greatest  difllcuhy 
which  occurred  to  regulate  the  wear  of  apparel  was  ascerw 
taining  the  incomes  of  persons,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
clamation, *  finding  that  it  is  very  hard  for  any  man's  state 
of  living  and  value  to  be  truly  understood  by  other  persons.' 
They  were  to  be  regulated,  as  they  appear  *  sessed  in  the 
subsidy  books.'  But  if  persons  <Aose  to  be  more  mag- 
nificent in  their  dress,  they  were  allowed  to  justify  thrir 
means :  in  that  case,  if  albwed,  her  majesty  would  not  be 
the  loser ;  for  they  were  to  be  rated  in  the  subsidy  books 
according  to  such  values  as  thev  themselves  ofFerod  as  a 
qualification  for  the  splendour  of  their  dress ! 

In  my  researches  among  manuscript  letters  of  the  times, 
I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  discover  how  persons  ol 
considerable  rank  appear  to  have  carried  their  acres  on 
their  backs,  and  with  their  ruinous  and  fantastical  luxuries 
sadly  pinched  their  hospitality.  It  was  this  which  so  fre- 
quently cast  them  into  the  nets  of  *  the  goM-smiihs,'  and 
other  trading  usurers.  At  the  coronation  of  James  the 
First,  I  find  a  simple  knight  whose  doak  cost  him  five 
hundred  pounds;  but  this  was  not  nnoommoo.  At  the 
marriage  of  Elixabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  the  First, 

*  Lady  Wotton  had  a  gown  of  which  the  embroiderv  cost 
fifty  pounds  a  yard.  The  Lady  Arabella  made  four  gowns, 
onM*  which  cost  160(V.  The  Lord  Mooucute(Mon. 
tague)  bestowed  ISOOl  in  apparel  for  h'n  two  daughter*. 
One  lady,  under  the  rank  of  baronness,  was  furnished  with 

C^ls  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  tli« 
y  Arabella  goes  beyond  her,'  says  the  Ictler-wrifer. 

*  All  this  extreme  cost  and  riches  makes  ns  all  poor,'  as 
he  imagined!  I  have  been  amused  in  observing  gravo 
writer*  (if  state  •despatches  jocular  on  any  mischance 
or  mortification  to  which  persons  are  liable,  whose  happi- 
ness enurely  depends  on  [^^^^^^(jir  Dudley  CaiW 
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too,  our  minif  ter  at  Venice,  communicates,  as  an  article 
worth  transmitting,  the  great  disappointment  incurred  by 
Sir  Thomas  Glover,  *  who  was  just  come  hither,  and  had 
appeared  one  dav  like  a  comet,  all  in  crimson  Teket  and 
beaten  gold,  but  bad  all  his  expectations  marred  on  a  sod* 
den,  hj  the  news  of  Prince  Henry's  death.* 

A  sunilar«mischance,  from  a  ditterent  cause,  was  the  lot 
of  Lord  Hay,  who  made  great  preparations  for  his  em- 
bassy to  France,  which,  hower^,  were  chiefly  confined  to 
his  cfress.  He  was  to  remain  there  twenty  days ;  and  the 
letter-writer  maliciously  obserres,  that  *He  goes  with 
twenty  special  suits  of  apparel  for  so  many  days*  abode, 
besides  nis  travelling  robes ;  but  news  is  very  lately  come 
that  the  French  have  lately  altered  their  fashion,  whereby 
he  must  needs  be  out  of  countenance,  if  he  be  not  set  out 
afYer  the  last  edition  !*  To  find  himself  out  of  fashion,  with 
twenty  suits  for  twenty  days,  was  a  mischance  his  lord- 
ship had  no  right  to  count  on ! 

*  The  glass  of  fashion*  was  unquestionably  held  up  by 
two  very  eminent  characters,  Rawleigh  and  Buckingham ; 
and  the  authentic  facts  recorded  of  their  dress,  will  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  frequent  *  Prodamatioos*  to  control 
that  servile  herd  of  imitators— the  smaller  gentry ! 

There  is  a  remarkable  picture  of  Sir  Walter,  which  will 
at  least  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  gaiety  and  splendour 
of  his  dress.    It  is  a  white  satin  pinked  vest,  close  sleeved 


to  the  wrist ;  over  the  body  a  brown  doublet,  finely  flowered 
and  embroidered  with  pearl.  In  the  feather  oT  his  hat  a 
large  ruby  and  pearl  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  sprig,  in 


place  of  a  butt  on ;  his  trunk  or  breeches,  with  his  stock- 
ings and  ribbon  gaulers,  fringed  at  the  end,  all  while,  and 
buff  shoes  with  white  ribbon.  Oidys,  who  saw  this  picture, 
has  thus  described  the  dress  of  Rawleigh.  But  I  have  some 
important  additions ;  for  I  find  that  Rawleigh*s  shoes  on 
great  court  days  were  so  gorgeously  covered  Vith  pre- 
cirius  stones,  as  to  have  ezcMdml  the  value  of  six  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds ;  and  that  he  had  a  suit  of  armour  of 
solid  silver,  with  sword  and  belt  blazing  with  diamonds, 
rtibies,  and  pearls ;  whose  value  was  not  so  easily  calcu- 
lated. Rawleigh  had  no  patrimonial  inheritance ;  at  this 
moment  he  had  <m  his  back  a  good  portion  of  a  Spanish 
ealleon,  and  the  profits  of  a  mooopolv  of'  trade  he  was  car- 
rying on  with  the  newly-discovered  Virginia.  Probably  he 
placed  all  his  hopes  in  his  dress !  The  virgin  queen,  when 
she  issued  prodaroaiions  against  *  the  excess  of  apparel,' 
pardoned,  bv  her  looks,  that  promise  of  a  mine  which  blazed 
m  Rawlei^h*s ;  and,  parsimonious  as  she  was,  forgot  the 
three  thousand  changes  of  dresses,  which  she  herself  left 
in  the  royal  wardrobr. 

Buckingham  could  aflbrd  to  iMve  his  diamonds  tacked  so 
loosely  on,  that  when  he  chose  u»  shake  a  few  off  on  the 
ground,  he  obtained  all  the  fame  he  desired  from  the  pick- 
er»-up,  who  were  generally  lea  damu  de  la  cam  I  for  our 
duke  never  condescended  to  accept  what  he  hiouelf  had 
droppd.  His  cloaks  were  trimmed  with  great  diamond 
buttons,  and  diamond  hat-bands,  cockades,  and  ear-rings 
yoked  with  great  ropes  and  knots  of  pearis.  This  was 
however,  but  for  ordinary  dances.  *  He  had  twenty-eeven 
suits  of  clothes  made,  the  richest  that  embroidery,  lace, 
silk,  velvet,  silver,  gold,  and  gems,  could  contribute  *,  one 
of  trhifth  was  a  white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over,  both  suit 
and  cloak,  wiih  diamonds  valued  at  fourscore  thousand 
pounds,  besides  a  great  feather,  stuck  all  over  with  dia- 
monds, as  were  also  his  sword  ginlle,  hat,  and  spurs.*  In 
the  masoues  and  banquets  with  which  Buckinsham  enters 
lained  tne  court,  bs  usually  expended,  for  the  evening, 
from  one  to  fire  ^ousaad  pounds.  To  others  I  leave  to 
calculate  the  vaisa  of  money ;  the  sums  of  this  gorgeous 
wastefuhiess,  it  must  be  recollected,  occurred  before  this 
million  age  of  ours. 

If,  to  provide  the  mesns  for  such  enormous  expenditure, 
Buckingham  multiplied  the  grievances  of  monopilies  ;  if  he 
pillaged  the  treasury  for  his  eighty  thousand  pounds'  coat ; 
if  Rawleigh  was  at  length  driven  to  his  last  desperate  enter- 
prise, to  rrlieve  himself  of  his  creditors,  for  a  pair  of  six 
the  thousand  pounds'  shoes — in  both  these  cases,  as  in  thatc/ 
chivalric  Sandricourt,  the  political  economist  may  perhaps 
acknowledge,  that  tkert  %»  a  aart  of  luxury  hiffUy  eriminal. 
All  the  arguments  he  may  urge,  all  the  statistical  accounts 
he  may  calculate,  and  the  healthful  stat«  of  his  circulat- 
ing medium  among  *  the  merchants,  embroiderers,  silk- 
W— will 


aien,  and  jewellen 


not  alter  such  a  moral  evil. 


*  The  Jesuit  Drexellus,  in  one  of  his  religious  dialogues, 
sotices  the  fact ;  but  I  am  referring  tn  an  Harleian  roaiiuscripc, 
whkSi  conilrma  the  'uformation  of  ihe  Jeauk. 


which  leaves  an  eternal  taint  in  *  the  wealth  of  nations ! 
It  is  the  principle  that  *  private  vices  are  public  benefits, 
and  that  men  may  be  allowed  to  ruin  their  generatiooa 
without  committing  any  injury  to  society. 

DiscovamiBS  or  secluded  mmth. 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  labours  of  the  doral 
aro  unacquainted  with  the  secret  and  silent  triumphs  ob- 
tained in  the  pursuits  of  studious  men.  That  aptitude, 
which  in  poetiy  is  sometimes  called  tnjpiraljon,  in  know- 
ledge we  may  call  aagadty ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
vehemence  of  the  one  does  not  excite  nuire  pleasure  than 
the  still  tranquillity  of  the  other :  they  are  both,  according 
to  the  strict  signification  of  the  Latin  term  from  whence 
we  have  borrowed  ours  of  innenlien,  a  finding  out,  the  re- 
sult of  a  combination  which  no  other  has  formed  but  oww 
selves. 

I  ^11  produce  several  remarkable  instances  of  the  felicity 
of  this  aptitude  of  the  learned  in  making  discoveries  which 
could  only  have  been*  effectuated  by  an  uninterrupted  in- 
tercourse with  the  objects  of  their  studies,  making  things 
remote  and  dispersed  familiar  and  present. 

One  of  ancient  date  is  better  known  to  the  reader  than 
those  I  am  preparing  for  him.  When  the  magistrates  of 
Syracuse  were  ahowing  to  Cicero  the  curiosities  of  the 
place,  he  desired  to  vuit  the  tomb  of  Archimedes ;  but,  to 
his  surprise,  they  acknowledged  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
any  such  tomb,  and  denied  that  it  ever  existed.  The 
learned  Cicero,  convinced  by  the  authorities  of  ancient 
writers,  by  the  verses  of  the  mscription  which  he  remem- 
bered, and  the  circumstance  of  a  sphere  with  a  cylinder 
being  engraven  on  it,  requested  them  to  assist  him  in  the 
search.  They  conducted  the  illustrious  but  obstinate 
stranger  to  their  most  ancient  bur3ring  ground ;  amidst  the 
number  of  sepulchres,  they  observed  a  small  column  over- 
hung with  brambleS'--Oicero,  looking  on  while  they  were 
clearing  away  the  rubbish,  suddenly  exclaimed,  <  Here  ie 
the  thing  we  are  looking  for  !*  His  eye  had  caught  the 
geometrical  figures  on  the  tomb,  and  the  inscription  soon 
confirmed  his  conjecture.  Cicero  long  aAer  exulted  in  the 
triumph  of  this  discovery.—*  Thus !'  be  says,  *  one  of  the 
noblest  cities  of  Greece,  and  <mce  the  most  learned,  had 
known  nothing  of  the  monument  of  its  roost  deserving  aiu) 
ingenious  citizen,  had  it  not  been  discovered  to  them  by  a 
native  of  Arpinum  !* 

The  great  French  antiquary  Peiresc  exhibited  a  singu- 
lar combination  of  learning,  patient  thought,  and  luminous 
sagacity,  which  could  restore  an  '  airy  nothing*  to  <  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.*  There  was  found  an  amethyst, 
and  the  same  afterwards  occurred  on  the  front  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  a  nfimber  of  moriks,  or  indents,  which  had 
long  perplexed  inquirs.'^,  more  particularly  as  similar  marks 
or  indents  wer 9  frW;uAntly  observed  in  ancient  monuments. 
It  was  agreed  on.  as  no  one.  could  understand  them,  and 
all  would  be  satisfied,  that  they  wtire  secrsl  hierofilyphics. 
It  occurred  to  Peiresc,  that  these  marks  wfre  noihmg 
more  than  holes  for  small  nails,  which  had  formerly  fas- 
tened little  lomime,  which  represented  so  many  Greek  let- 
ters. This  hint  of  his  own  suggested  to  Mm  to  draw  lines 
from  one  hole  to  another ;  and  he  beheld  the  amethyst  re- 
veal the  name  of  the  sculptor,  and  the  frieze  of  the  temple 
the  name  of  the  God !  This  curious  discovery  has  been 
since  frequently  applied ;  but  it  appears  to  have  originated 
with  this  great  antiquary,  who  by  his  learning  and  saga* 
city  explained  a  supposed  hieroglyphic,  which  had  been 
lodced  up  in  the  silence  of  seventeen  centuries.* 

Learned  men,  confined  to  their  study,  have  often  recti- 
fied the  errors  of  travellers  ;  they  have  done  more,  they 
have  found  out  paths  for  them  to  explore,  or  opened  seae 
for  them  to  navigate.  The  situation  of  the  vale  of  Tempo 
had  been  mistaken  by  modern  travellers  ;  and  it  is  singu- 
lar, observes  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  yet  not  so  singular 
as  it  appears  to  that  elegant  critic,  that  the  only  good  di- 
rections for  finding  it  had  been  given  by  a  person  who  was 
never  in  Greece.  Arthur  Browne,  a  man  of  letters  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin — it  is  gratifying  to  quote  an  Irish 
philosopher  and  man  of  l«'tters,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  character — was  the  first  to  detect  the  inconsistencies 
of  Pococke  and  Busching,  and  to  send  future  travellers  to 
look  for  Tempe  in  its  real  situation,  the  defiles  between 
Os^a  and  Olympus:  a  discovery  subsequently  realised. 

♦  The  curious  reader  may  view  the  marks,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  Orc*ek  charncters  were  made  out,  in  the  prefdce 
to  HcMrne*a  '  Ciirlnua  Dlvcouryea.*  The  amethyst  proved 
more  (Mtricuh  ih»n  the  frieze,  from  the  circumstance,  that  in 
engraving  nn  the  stone  the  Icaera  muai  be  rsveraed. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


;iarke  diicoverea  an  inscripiion  purponing  insi 
'  Tempe  had  bf;en  foriified  by  Uassius  LuofEi- 
alpole,  with  equal  felicity,  detected,  in  Cesar's 
he  Ciril  War,  the  name  and  the  missioD  of  this 


When  Dr  Clarke  diicovered  an  inscription j>urponing  that 
the  pass  of 
BUS,  Mr  Walpoli 
History  of  the  '^ 
Tery  person. 

A  living  geographer,  to  whom  the  world  stands  de«o.y 
iadabted,  does  not  read  Herodotus  m  the  original ;  yet,  hy 
•he  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  aptitude,  it  is  well  known 
that  he  has  often  corrected  the  Qrcek  bisiorian,  explained 
obscurities  in  a  text  which  he  never  read,  by  his  own  happy 
conjectures,  and  con6rmed  hb  own  discoveries  by  the  sub- 
■eouent  knowledge  which  modem  travellers  have  afforded. 
Gray's  perseverance  in  studying  the  geography  of  India 
wad  ot  Persia,  at  a  time  when  our  country  had  no  imme- 
diate interests  with  those  ancient  empires,  would  have 
been  placed  by  a  cynical  observer  among  the  curious  idle- 
ness of  a  mere  man  of  letters.  These  studies  were  indeed 
prosecuted,  as  Mr  Mathias  observes, '  on  the  disinterested 
prmciples  of  liberal  iovestiKation,  not  on  those  of  policy, 
nor  or  the  regulation  of  trade,  nor  of  the  extension  of  em- 
pire, nor  of  permanent  esublishments,  but  simply  and 
solely  on  the  "grand  view  of  what  is,  and  of  what  is  past. 
They  were  the  researchfes  of  a  solitarv  scholar  in  acade- 
mical retirement.'  Since  the  time  or  Gray,  these  very 
pursuits  have  been  carried  on  by  two  consummate  geo- 
graphers. Major  Rennel  and  Dr  Vincent,  who  have  opened 
to  tlie  classical  and  the  political  reader  all  he  wished  to 
learn,  at  a  time  when  India  and  Persia  had  become  objects 
interesting  and  important  to  as.  The  fruits  of  Graves 
learning,  long  after  their  author  was  no  more,  became  vala- 
able! 

The  studies  of  the  *  solitary  scholar*  are  always  vseful 
to  the  world,  although  thejr  may  not  always  be  timed  to  its 
present  wants ;  with  him,  indeed,  they  are  not  merely  de- 
signed for  this  purpose.  Gray  discovered  India  for  him^ 
•elf;  but  the  solitary  pursuits  of  a  |^eat  student,  shaped  to 
a  particular  end,  will  never  fail  being  usefttl  to  the  world ; 
though  it  may  happen,  that  a  century  may  elapse  between 
the  periods  of  the  discoverv  and  its  practical  utility. 

Halley's  version  of  an  Arabic  MS  on  a  mathematical 
subject,  offers  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  sagacity  I 
am  alluding  to ;  it  may  also  serve  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  peculiar  and  supereminent  advantages  possessed  b^ 
mathematidaiis,  observes  Mr  DugaM  Stewart,  m  their 
fixed  relations,  which  form  the  objects  of  their  science,  and  . 
the  correspondent  precision  in  their  language  and  reason- 
ing* :— as  matter  of  literary  histo^,  it.is  highly  curious. 
Dr  Bernard  accidentally  discovered  in  the  Bodleian  library 
an  Arabic  version  of'ApoIlonius  de  Sectkne  Rationu^ 
which  he  determined  to  translate  in  Latin,  but  only  finished 
a!^t  a  tenth  part.  Halley,  extremely  interested  by  the 
■tibject,  but  with  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, resolved  to  complete  the  imperfect  version  !  As- 
sisted only  by  the  manuscript  which  Bernard  had  left,  it 
served  him  as  a  key  ior  investigating  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  he  first  made  a  lul  of  tfum  unrds  wherever  they 
occurred,  with  the  hmn  of  roaooning  in  which  they  were 
involved,  to  decipher,  by  these  verv  slow  degrees,  the  im- 
port of  the  context ;  till  at  last  Halley  succeeded  in  mas- 
tering the  whole  work,  and  in  bringing  the  translation, 
without  the  aid  of  any  one,  to  the  form  in  which  he  gave 
It  to  the  public;  so  that  we  have  here  a  difficult  work 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  one  who  was  in  no  manner 
conversant  with  the  language,  merely  by  the  exertion  of 
bis  sagacity ! 

I  give  the  memorable  account,  as  Boyle  has  delivered  it, 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  Harvey  to  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

*  I  remember  that  when  I  asked  our  famous  Harvev,  in 
the  only  discourse  I  had  with  him,  which  was  but  a  little 
while  blefore  he  died,  what  were  the  things  which  induced 
bim  to  think  of  a  circulation  of  the  blooid?  he  answered 
me,  that  when  he  took  notice  that  the  valves  in  the  veins 
of  so  many  parts  of  the  body  were  so  placed  that  they  gave 
free  passage  to  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  but  o{>posed 
the  passage  of  the  venal  blood  the  contrary  way,  he  was 
invited  to  think  that  so  provident  a  cause  as  nature  had  not 
placed  so  many  valves  without  design;  and  no  design 
•eemed  more  probable  than  that,  since  the  blood  could  not 
well,  because  of  the  interposing  valves,  be  sent  by  the 
veins  to  the  imibs,  it  should  be  sent  by  the  arteries  and 
return  throngA  the  veins,  whose  valves  didj^not  op|>ose  its 
foiirse  that  wsv.'  f 

The  reaaob  here  ascribed  to  Harvey  seems  now  so  very 


natural  and  obvious,  that  some  have  herm  disposed  to  ^iie»> 
tion  his  claim  to  the  high  rank  commonly  amgned  io  hins 
among  the  improvers  of  science !  I>r  William  Huntef 
has  said,  thai  after  the  disc(»very  of  the  valves  in  the  veins, 
which  Harvey  learned  while  in  Italy  from  hia  master,  Fa- 
bricius  ab  Aquapendente,  the  remaining  step  nsight  easily 
have  been  made  by  anv  person  of  common  aUtitJes.  *  Thti 
discovery,*  he  observes,  *  set  Harvey  Io  work  upon  the 
nss  of  the  heart  and  vascular  system  in  nnimals  ;  and  ift 
the  osnrse  of  mm*  ycors,  he  was  so  hnppy  ««  to  discover, 
and  to  prove  bevond  all  possibility  of  doabt,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.'  lie  afterwards  expresses  his  astonishment 
that'this  discovery  should  have  been  left  iair  Hanrev,  though 
he  acknowledges  it  occupied  *  a  course  «>f  years  ^  adding, 
that  *  Providence  meant  to  reserve  it  for  Am,  and  wmild 
not  let  men  see  loW  wot  6ffore  <4an,  inar  wnderwUmd  what 
they  rtmd.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  great  discoveries 
are  effectnl,  their  simplicity  always  seems  to  detract  firom 
their  originalitv ;  on  these  occasions  we  are  reminded  d 
the  egg  of  Columbus ! 

It  is  said  that  a  recent  discovery,  whieti  ascertains  that 
the  Niger  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Oce^n,  was 
really  anticipated  by  the  geographical  acumen  of  a  student 
at  Gflasgow,  who  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  by  a  meet 
persevering  investigation  of  the  works  of  travellers  and 
geographers,  ancient  and  modern,  and  by  an  examination 
of  African  captives ;  and  had  actually  con«trucred,  (or 
the  inspection  of  government,  a  map  ol*  Africa,  on  which 
he  had  traced  the  entire  course  of  the  N"iger  from  the  in- 
terior. • 

Franklin  eanjeehtnd  the  identity  of  lightning  and  (4 
electricity,  before  he  had  reaHxed  it  bv  decisive  experiment. 
The  kite  being  raised,  a  considerable  time  elapwed  before 
there  was  any  appearance  of  its  being  electrified.  One 
very  promising  cloud  had  passed  over  it  without  any  effcrt. 
Just  as  he  was  beginning  to  despair  of  his  contrivance,  he 
observed  some  loose  threads  of  the  hempen  string  to  stand 
erect,  sod  to  avoid  one  another,  just  as  if  they  bad  born 
suspended  on  a  common  conductor.  Struck  with  this  pro. 
mieing  appearance,  he  immediately  presented  his  knuckle 
to  the  key !  And  let  the  reader  judge  of  the  exquisite 
pleasure  he  must  have  felt  at  that  moment  when  the  di*- 
eovery  wa»  compUU  !  We  owe  to  Priestly  this  adroiraUe 
narrative — ^the  strong  sensation  of  delight  which  Frankfin 
experienced  as  his  knuckle  touched  the  keVf  aimI  at  the 
moment  when  he  felt  that  a  new  worid  was  opening,  mixht 
have  been  equalled,  but  it  was  proibably  not  surpassed,  wbra 
the  same  hand  signed  the  long-dispnted  independence  ol 
his  countrv ! 

When  Leibnitz  was  ^^pied  in  his  philosophical  rea- 
sonings on  his  Ijcm  of  ConHnnihf,  his  singii/ar  (agacity 
enabled  him  to  predict  a  discovery  which  sfterwArds  was 
realixed— he  tmagtned  the  necessary  existence  <I  the  po- 
lypus ! 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Newton,  that  several  of  his 
slight  hints,  some  in  the  modest  form  of  queries,  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  predictions,  and  among  others  that  of  the 
inflammability  of  the  diamond ;  and  many  have  be^n 
eagerly  seised  upon  as  indisputable  axioms.  A  hint  at 
the  close  of  his  optics,  that  *  If  natural  philosophy  should 
be  continued  to  be  improved  in  its  various  branches,  the 
bounds  of  moral  philosophy  would  be  enlarged  also,'  i»t 
perhaps,  among  the  most  iro|M>rtant  of  htimsn  discoverirt 
— it  gave  rise  to  Hartley's  Phymotogieat  Theory  <if  thi 
Mind.  The  queries,  t  he  hints,  the  conjectures  of  Newton, 
display  the  most  creative  sa?aciry ;  and  demonstrate  in 
what  manlier  the  discoveries  of  retired  men,  while  they 
bequeath  their  legacies  to  the  world,  afford  to  tbemse/res 
a  frequent  sburce  of  secret  and  silent  triumphs. 
scirriMEirrAL  BioomAPBT. 


A  periodical  critic,  probably  one  of  the  jottior^t  "^ 
thrown  out  a  startling  observation.  *  There  is,'  sayi  this 
literary  senator,  *  something  melancholv  in  the  study  o( 
biogra'phv.  because  it  is— «  history  of  the  dead  !*  A  tfv- 
ism  and  a  falsity  mixed  up  together,  b  the  temptation  with 
some  modern  critics  to  commit  that  darling  sin  of  ^^^^^^ 
nnveltv  and  origioalitv !  But  we  reallv  cannot  cojj* 
with  the  readers  of  Plutarch  (or  their  deep  melsncho/fj 
we  who  feel  our  spirits  refreshed  amidst  the  wedieenty  o| 
society,  when  we  are  recalled  back  to  the  men  tw*  ***"5 
who  WIRE  !  illustrious  in  every  glory!  Biography  *»»» 
us  is  a  re-union  with  human  existence' in  its  mosl  exeelieBi 
state :  and  we  fisd  nothing  dead  in  the  past,  whil«  *• '*' 
Uin  the  sympathies  which  only  require  to  be  awikt**^. 
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It  woa«il  haT9  been  more  reaaooable  had  the  erhic  dii- 
eovered  that  our  country  has  not  vet  had  her  Plutarch ; 
and  that  oar  biography  remaim  ■till  little  more  than  a  mats 
oTeomiiilatioa. 

In  this  study  of  bionaphy  there  is  a  ipeciea  which  haa 
not  jret  been  distinguifiied--biogra|»hiet  compoaed  by  some 
domestie  friend^  or  by  lome  enthuiiaet  who  worlu  with 
,  lore.  A  term  ii  onqueetionabl  v  wanted  for  this  du 
class.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  invented  a  pU 
one,  drawn  from  the  Greek,  ptgfehe,  or  the  soul ;  for  they 
call  this  ib»jptjfMogicd  Ufe.  Another  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  giving  it  the  scientific  term  of  Mfiesyncraoy,  to 
denote  a  peculiarity  of  disposition.  I  would  call  it  atni^ 
maUalbiogrmphyl 

It  is  distinct  from  a  tkrmnologioii  biography,  for  it 
searches  for  the  individuaTs  feelings  amidst  the  ascertained 
facts  of  hu  life ;  so  that  facts,  which  occurred  remotely 
from  each  other,  are  here  brought  at  once  together.  The 
detail  of  events  which  completes  the  chronological  biogr»> 
phy  contains  many  which  are  not  connected  with  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  character  itself.  The  senlmwitfat  is  also 
disdnct  from  the  oaHv^io^ropAiy,  however  it  may  seem  a 
part  of  it.  Whether  a  man  be  entitled  to  lavish  his  pane- 
fjiic  on  himself,  I  will  not  decide ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
risks  every  thing  by  appealing  to  a  solitary  and  suspected 
witness. 

We  have  two  lives  of  Dante,  one  by  Boccaccio,  and  the 
other  by  Leonardo  Aretino.  both  interesting ;  but  Boccao- 
cio^s  is  the  uMAmental  lift  f 

Aretino,  indeed,  finds  fault,  but  with  all  the  tenderness 
possible,  with  Boccaccio*!  affectionate  sketch,  Origme, 
Vita,  Studi  9  CSottemi  dd  dariammo  Dante,  ^.  *  Origin, 
Life,  Studies,  and  Manners,  of  the  iUuntrious  Dante,*  ^. 
<  It  seems  to  me,'  he  says,  *  that  our  Boccaccio,  doiatti' 
mo  B  ttiavunmo  uomo,  sweet  mod  delightful  man!  has 
written  the  life  and  manners  of  this  sublime  poet,  as  if  he 
had  been  composing  the  FUocolo,  the  F^iottrato^  or  the 
FSamOUi^  the  romances  of  Boccaccio—*  for  all  breathes  of 
love  and  sighs,  and  is  covered  with  warm  tears,  as  if  a 
man  were  bom  in  this  world  only  to  live  among  the  ena- 
moured ladies  and  the  gallant  youths  of  the  ten  amorous 
days  ofihis  hundred  novels.'^ 

Aretino,  who  wanted  not  all  the  feeling  requisite  for  the 
delightful  'costumi  e  studi*  of  Boccaccio's  Dante,  modesU 
ly  requires  that  his  own  life  of  Dante  shouki  be  considered 
as  a  supplement  to,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  Boccaccio's. 
Pathetic  with  all  the  sorrows,  and  ekiquent  with  all  the 
remonstrances  of  a  fellow-citizen,  Boccaccio  while  he 
wept,  hung  with  anger  over  hiscountfy's  shame  in  its 
apathy  for  the  honour  of  its  kmg-injured  eiile.  Catching 
iiispiration  from  the  breathing  pages  of  Boccaccio,  it  in- 
clines one  to  wish  that  we  possessml  two  bkjKrapkies  of  an 
lilustrious  favourite  character ;  the  one  strictly  and  fully 
historical,  the  other  fraught  with  those  very  feelings  of  the 
departed,  which  we  may  have  to  seek  in  vain  for,  in  the 
circumstantial  and  chronological  biographer.  Boccaccio, 
indeed,  was  overcome  by  his  feelinn.  He  either  knew 
not,  or  he  omits  the  subsUntial  incidents  of  Dante's  life ; 
while  his  imagination  throws  a  romantic  tinge  on  occurs 
reuces  raised  on  slight,  periiaps  on  00  foundation.  Boo- 
cacdo  narrates  a  dream  of  the  mother  of  Dante  so  fanci- 
fully poetical,  that  probably  Boccaccio  forgot  that  none  but 
a  dreamer  couU  have  toki  it.  Seated  under  a  high  laurel- 
tree,  by  the  side  of  a  vast  fountain,  the  mother  dreamed 
that  she  gave  birth  to  her  son ;  she  saw  him  nourished  by 
its  fruit,  and  refreshed  by  the  clear  waters ;  she  soon  be- 
held him  a  shepherd ;  approaching  to  pluck  the  boughs, 
she  saw  him  fall  \  When  he  rose  ne  had  ceased  to  be  a 
man,  and  was  transformed  into  a  peacock !  Disturbed  by 
her  admiration,  she  suddenly  awoke ;  but  when  the  father 
found  that  he  really  had  a  Kon,  in  allusion  to  the  dream  he 
called  him  Dante— or  gioen  /  «  meriiamtnie;  perooehi  of- 
Umammiie,  sieeoms  n  vedra  procedendo j  segvt  m  nome  Pef- 
eio;  *  and  deservedly !  for  greatly,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
eflect  followed  the  name  V  At  nine  years  of  age,  on  a 
Mav-day,  whose  joyous  festival  Boccaccio  beautifully  de- 
scribes, when  the  sofhiess  of  the  heavens  re-adorning  the 
earth  with  its  mingled  flowers,  waved  the  green  bnuf^s, 
and  made  all  things  smile,  Dante  mixed  with  the  hoys  and 
girls  in  the  house  of  the  food  citizen  who  on  Uiat  day  gave 
the  feast,  beheld  little  Brio6,  as  she  was  familiariy  called, 
bnt  named  Beatrice.  The  little  Dante  might  have  seen 
her  beA>re,  but  he  loved  her  then,  and  from  that  day  never 
ceased  to  love ;  and  thus  Dante  neUa  pargdetta  eta  fatto 
^amon  fgrveHti$$imo  oervidore ;   so  fervent  a  servant  to 


Love, m  an  age  of  childhood!  Boccaccio  appeals  t* 
Dante's  own  account  of  his  long  passion,  and  his  constanl 
sighs,  in  the  Vila  Nuotfo,  No  k>ok,  no  word,  no  sign, 
sttlUea  the  purity  of  his  passion ;  but  in  hertwenty-fourth 
year  died  Ma  oelhssima  Beatrice.*  Dante  is  tnen  da- 
scribed  as  more  than  inconsolable ;  his  eyes  were  kmg 
two  abundant  fountains  of  tears ;  careless  df  life,  he  let  his 
beard  grow  wiUly,  and  to  others  appeared  a  savage  meao 
gre  man,  whose  aspect  was  feo  changed,  that  while  this 
weeping  life  lasted,  he  was  hardly  recognised  -  by  bin 
friends ;  all  looked  on  a  man  so  entirely  transformed,  with 
deep  compassion.  Dante,  won  over  by  those  who  coukl' 
console  the  inconsolable,  was  at  length  solicited  by  his  re- 
lations to  marry  a  lady  of  his  own  condition  in  rife ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  as  the  departed  lady  had  occasioned 
him  such  neavy  griefs,  the  new  one  might  open  a  source 
of  delight.  The  relations  and  friends  of  Dante  gave  him 
a  wife  that  his  tears  for  Beatrice  might  cease. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  marriace  proved  unhappy.  Boo- 
),  like  a  pathetic  lover  rainer  than  biographer,  ez- 
\,  'Ohnuntideeho!  Ok UnobrodinieUeUi I  Okat^ 
gomenH  voni  di  wtoiti  mertaU  mtanU  tono  le  rwodte  m  otsoi 
cose  eenCrorie  a*  nesfri  owict ;  &c.  Oh  blind  men!  Ob 
dark  minds !  Oh  vain  arguments  of  most  mortals,  how 
often  are  the  results  contrary  to  our  advice !  Frequently  it 
is  like  k)adin|one  who  breathes  the  sofl  air  of  Italy  to  re- 
fresh himself  in  the  eternal  ahades  of  the  Rhodopean 
mountains.  What  physician  would  ezpe*  a  burning  Kver 
with  fire,  or  put  in  tfie  shivering  marrow  of  the  bones 
snow  and  ice  f  So  certainly  shall  it  fare  ^ith  him,  who, 
with  a  new  k>ye,  thinks  to  mitigate  the  oM.  Those  who 
believe  this  know  not  the  nature  of  love,  nor  how  much  a 
second  passion  adds  to  the  first.  In  vain  would  we  assist 
or  advise  this  forceful  passion,  if  it  has  struck  iu  rootneai 
the  heart  of  him  who  long  has  loved.* 

Boccaccio  has  beguiled  my  pen  for  half  an  hour  with 
all  the  loves  and  fancies  which  sprung  out  of  his  own  af- 
fectionate and  romantic  heart.  What  airy  sttiff  has  he 
woven  into  the  <  Vita'  of  Dante !  this  sentfmenta/  fciegrv- 
fhf!  Whether  he  knew  but  little  of  the  personal  history 
of  the  great  man  whom  he  idolized,  or  whether  the  dream 
of  the  mother— the  May-day  interview  with  the  little 
Bric^,  and  the  rest  of  the  children— and  the  effusions  on 
Dante's  marriage,  were  grounded  on  tradition,  one  woukl 
not  harshly  reiect  such  tender  incidents.*  But  let  it  not 
be  imagined  that  the  heart  of  Boccaccio  was  only  suscep- 
tible to  amorous  impressions  bursts  of  enthusiasm  and 
eloquence,  which  only  a  man  of  genius  is  worthy  of  re- 
ceiving, and  only  a  man  of  genius  is  capable  of  bestowing 
— kindle  the  masculine  patriotism  of  tnis  bold,  indignant 
spirit ! 

Half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Dante, 
and  still  the  Florentines  showed  no  sign  of  repentance  for 
their  ancient  hatred  of  their  persecuted  patriot,  nor  any 
sense  of  the  memory  of  the  creator  of  their  language, 
whose  immorUlity  had  become  a  portion  of  their  own 
glory.  Boccaccio,  impassioned  by  all  his  generous  nature, 
though  he  regrets  he  could  not  raise  a  statue  to  Dsnie 
has  sent  down  to  posterity  more  than  marble,  in  the  *  life. 
I  venture  to  give  the  lofly  and  bold  apostrophe  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  but  I  feel  that  even  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage is  tame  by  the  side  of  the  harmonized  eloquence  of 
the  great  votary  of  Dante ! 

*  Ungrateful  country!  what  madness  urged  thee,  when 
thy  dearest  citizen,  thy  chief  benefactor,  thy  only  poet, 
with  unaccustomed  cruelty  was  driven  to  fii^rht.  Kthis 
had  happened  in  the  general  terror  of  that  time,  coming 
from  evil  counsels,  thou  mighteat  stand  excused ;  but  when 
the  passions  ceased,  didst  thou  repent  f  dkist  thou  recall 
him  9  Bear  with  me,  nor  deem  it  irksome  from  me,  who 
am  thy  son,  that  thus  I  collect  what  just  indignation 
prompts  me  to  speak,  as  a  man  more  desirous  of  %ntnesB- 
mg  your  amendment,  than  of  beholding  you  puniihed! 
Seems  it  to  you  glorious,  proud  of  so  many  titles  and  o. 
such  men,  that  the  one  whose  like  no  neighbouring  city 
can  show,  you  have  chosen  to  chase  from  among  youT 

*  *  A  Commem  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dame,»  to  Enff- 
llsh,  prlnUKl  In  luly,  has  jnat  reached  me.  I  am  deDghuxl  to 
find  that  this  bkixraphy  or  Love,  however  romaDtic,  k  true ! 
In  his  ninth  vear,  Dante  was  a  k>ver  and  a  poei !  The  lender 
sonnet,  fhte  firom  all  obecurity,  whk;h  he  composed  on  Beai^ 
rice,  is  preserved  In  the  sbove  singular  volume.  There  can 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  story  of  Beatrice  ;  but  the  son- 
net and  the  passion  must  be  *  clamed  among  curious  natu- 
ral phenomena,'  or  how  far  apocryphal,  remains  for  fucuat 
inquiry. 
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With  what  triumphs,  with  what  Ttloroas  ciiizens  are  70U 
splendid?  Tour  wealth  is  a  removable  and  uncertain 
thing ;  your  fragile  beauty  will  grow  old ;  your  delicacy 
is  shameful  and  feminine ;  but  these  make  you  noticed  by 
the  false  judgments  of  the  populace !  Do  you  glory  in  your 
merchants  and  your  artists  ?  I  speak  imprudently ;  but 
the  one  are  tenaciously  avaricious  m  tbeir  servile  trades ; 
and  Art,  which  once  was  so  noble,  and  became  a  second 
nature  struck  by  the  same  avarice,  is  qow  as  corrupted, 
and  nothing  worth !  Do  you  glory  in  the  baseness  and  the 
.btlessness  of  those  kllers,  who,  because  their  ancestors 
are  remembered,  attempt  to  raise  up  «m<Mig  you  m  nobility 
to  govern  you,  ever  by  robbery,  by  treachery,  by  falsehood ! 
Ah !  miserable  mother !  open  thine  eyes  ;  cast  them  with 


on  what  thou  hast  done,  and  blush,  at  leastj^ 
reputed  wise  as  thou  an,  to  have  had  in  your  errors  so 
fatal  a  choice !  Why  not  rather  imitate  the  acts  of  those 
cities  who  so  keenly  disputed  merely  for  the  honour  of  the 
birth-place  of  the  divine  Homer  ?  Mantua,  our  neighbour, 
counts  as  the  greatest  fame  which  remains  for  her,  that 
Virgil  was  a  Mantuan!  and  holds  his  verv  name  in  such 
reverence,  that  not  only  in  public  places,  but  in  the  most 
private,  we  see  his  sculptured  image !  You  only,  while 
you  were  made  famous  ny  illustrious  men,  you  only  have 
shown  no  care  for  vour  great  poet.  Your  Dante  Alighieri 
died  in  exile,  to  which  you  unjustly,  envious  of  his  great- 
ness, destined  him !  A  crime  not  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  mother  should  bear  an  envious  malignity  to  the  virtues 
of  a  son !  Now  cease  to  be  unjust !  He  cannot  do  you 
that,  now  dead,  which  living,  he  never  did  do  to  you !  He 
lies  under  another  sky  than  yours,  and  you  never  can  see 
him  ai^ain,  but  on  that  day,' when  all  your  citizens  shall 
view  him,  and  the  great  Remunerator  shall  examine,  and 
shall  punish !  If  anger,  hatred,  and  ^enmity,  are  buried 
with  a  man,  as  it  is  believed,  begin  then  to  return  to  your^ 
■elf;  begin  to  be  ashamed  to  have  acted  against  your  an- 
cient humanity ;  begin,  then,  to  wish  to  appear  a  mother, 
and  not  a  cold  negligent  siep-dame.  Yield  your  tears  to 
your  son ;  yield  your  maternal  piety  to  him  whom  once* 
you  repulsed,  and,  living,  cast  away  from  you !  At  least 
think  of  possessing  him  dead,  and  restore  your  citizenship, 
your  award,  and  your  grace,  to  his  memory.  He  was  a 
sua  who  held  you  in  reverence,  and  though  long  an  exile, 
he  always  called  himself,  and  would  be  called,  a  Floren- 
tine !  He  held  you  ever  above  all  others ;  ever  he  loved 
you !  What  will  you  then  do  ?  Will  you  remain  obsti- 
nate in  iniquity  7  Will  you  practise  less  humanity  than 
the  barbarians  ?  You  wish  that  the  world  should  believe 
that  you  are  the  sister  of  fanuMis  Troy,  and  the  daughter 
of  Rome;  assuredly  the  children  shoiiM  resemble  Uieir 
fathers  and  their  ancestors.  Priam,  in  his  misery,  bought 
the  corpse  of  Hector  with  gold ;  and  Rome  would  possess 
the  bones  of  the  first  Scipio,  and  removed  them  from  Lin- 
temum,  those  bones,  which,  dying,  so  justly  he  bad  de- 
nied her.  Seek  then  to  be  the  true  guardian  of  your 
Dante,  claim  him!  show  this  humane  feeling,  claim 
him!  you  may  securely  do  this:  I  am  certain  he  will 
not  be  returned  to  you;  but  thus  at  once  you  may 
betray  some  mark  of  compassion,  and,  not  having  him 
again,  still  enjoy  ^o»r  ancient  cruelty!  Alas!  what 
comfort  am  I  bringing  you !  I  almost  believe,  that  if  the 
dead  could  feel,  the  body  of  Dante  vrouM  not  rise  to  re- 
turn to  you,  for  he  is  lying  in  Ravenna,  whose  hallowed 
soil  is  every  where  covered  with  the  ashes  of  saints. 
Would  Dante  quit  this  blessed  company  to  mingle  with  the 
remains  of  those  hatreds  and  iniquities  which  gave  him  no 
rest  in  life  1  The  relics  of  Dante,  even  amon^  the  bodies 
of  emperors  and  of  martyrs,  and  of  their  illustrious  ances- 
tors, is  prized  as  a  treasure,  for  there  his  works  are  looked 
OD  with  admiration ;  those  works  of  which  you  have  not 
>et  known  to  make  yourselves  worthy.  His  birth-place, 
lis  origin,  remains  for  you,  spite  of  your  ingratitude !  and 
this,  Ravenna  envies  you,  wliile  she  glories  in  your  honours 
which  she  has  snatched  from  you  through  ages  yet  to  come  !* 
Such  was  the  deep  emotion  which  opened  Boccaccio's 
jeart  in  thb  sentimental  biography,  and  which  awoke 
even  shame  and  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Florentines ; 
they  blushed  for  their  old  hatreds,  and,  with  awakened 
sympathies,  they  hastened  to  honour  .the  memory  of  their 
great  bard.  By  order  of  the  city,  the  Divma  Commedia 
was  publicly  read  and  explained  to  the  people.  Boccac- 
cio, then  sinking  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  roased  his 
departing  genius :  still  was  there  marrow  in  the  bones  of 
the  aged  lk>n.  and  he  engaged  in  the  task  of  composing  his 
raleVated  Commentaries  on  the  Diviaa  CmnnUdia. 


I 


In  this  class  of  aentimental  Uograpl^  I  would  place  ■ 
species  which  the  hbtorian  Carte  noticed  in  hia  literary 
travels  on  the  continent,  in  pursuit  of  his  historical  design. 
He  found,  preserved  among  several  ancient  families  of 
France,  their  domestic  annus.  *  With  a  warm,  patriotic 
spirit,  worthy  of  imitation,  they  have  oTten  carefully  pre- 
served in  their  families  the  acts  of  their  ancestors.'  This 
delisht  and  pride  of  the  modem  Gsub  in  the  great  and 
good  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  preserved  in  domestic  aiw 
chives,  will  be  ascribed  to  their  toDy  or  tbeir  vanity ;  yet  ia 
that  foHy  there  may  be  so  much  wisdom,  and  in  tluit  vanity 
there  may  be  so  much  greatness,  that  the  one  will  amply 
redeem  the  other. 

This  custom  has  been  rarely  adopted  arooai^  ourselves ; 
we  have,  however,  a  few  separate  histories  of  some  ancient 
families,  as  those  of  Mordaunt,  and  of  Warrei).  One  oC 
the  most  remarkable  is  *  a  genealogical  history  of  the 
House  of  Yvery,  in  its  different  branches  of  Yvery,  Luvel, 
Perceval,  and  GkHimay.'  Two  large  volumes,  dostly 
printed,*  expatiatinc  00  the  characters  and  evenu  of  a 
single  family  with  the  grave  pomp  of  a  herald,  but  more 
particularly  the  idolatry  of  the  writer  for  ancient  nobility, 
and  lus  contempt  for  that  growing  rank  in  society  whom 
he  designates  as  <  New  Men,'  provoked  the  rkficule  at 
least  of  the  aspersed.f  This  extraordinary  work,  not- 
withstanding its  absurdities  in  its  general  result,  has  left 
behind  a  deep  impression.  Drawn  from  the  authentic 
family  recoros,  it  is  not  without  interest  that  we  toil 
through  iu  copious  pages ;  we  trace  with  a  romantic  sym- 
pathy the  fortunes  of  the  descendants  of  the  House  o( 
Yvery,  from  that  not-4brgotten  hero  U  vaiUani  Pereevd 
ehevalkr  de  la  TMt  Rondel  to  the  Norman  Baron  Asse- 
lin,  sumamed  the  Wolf,  for  his  bravery  or  his  fernrity; 
thence  to  the  Cavalier  of  Charles  the  First,  Sir  Philip 
Percival,  who  having  gloriously  defended  his  castle,  was 
at  length  deprived  of  his  lordly  possessions,  but  never  of 
his  loyalty,  and  died  obscurely  in  the  metropolis,  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  till  we  reach  the  Polish  Nobleman,  the  Lord 
Egmont  of  the  Georges. 

The  nation  has  lost  many  a  noUe  example  of  men  and 
women  acting  a  great  part  yn  great  occasions,  and  rhes 
retreating  to  the  shade  of  pnvacy ;  and  we  may  be  confi- 
dent that  many  a  name  has  not  been  inscribed  on  the  roll 
of  national  glory  only  from  wanting  a  few  drops  of  ink ! 
Such  domestic  annals  may  yet  he  viewed  in  the  family  re- 
cords at  Appleby  Castle !  Anne,Counless  of  Peinbroke,ws8 
a  glorious  woman  the  descendant  of  two  potent  northern 
families,  the  Veteriponts  and  the  -ClifTords.— She  lived 
in  a  state  of  regal  magnificence  and  independence,  inhab- 
iting five  or  seven  castles  ;  yet  though  her  magnificent 
spirit  poured  itself  out  in  her  extended  charities,  and  though 
her  independence  mated  that  of  monarchs,  yet  she  herself, 
in  her  domestic  habits,  lived  as  a  hermit  in  her  own  cas- 
tles ;  and  though  only  acquainted  with  her  native  langtiafie, 
she  had  cultivated  ner  mind  in  many  narts  of  learning ; 
and  as  Donne,  in  his  way,  observes,  *  sne  knew  how  xo 
converse  of  every  thing ;  'from  predestination  to  slea-silk. 
Her  favorite  design  was  to  have  materials  collected  for  rbe 
history  of  those  two  potent  northern  families  to  whom  she 
was  allied ;  and  at  a  considerable  expense  she  employed 
learned  persons  to  make  collections  for  this  purpose, 
from  the  records  in  the  Tower,  the  Rolls,  and  other  depo- 
sitories of  manuscripte  ;  GKIpin  had  seen  three  large  vo- 
lumes fairly  transcribed.  Anecdotes  of  a  great  vancty 
of  characters,  who  had  exerted  themselves  on  verv  im- 
portant occasions,  compose  these  family  records— and  uh 
duce  one  to  wish  that  the  public  were  in  possession  ol 

♦  This  work  was  pnbllehed  In  1742,  and  the  «arckr  0/ 
these  volumes  was  fell  in  Orange's  day,  for  ibejr  obtained  tnen 
the  cnnsMerahle  price  of  four  guineas ;  some  time  ago  s  nne 
copv  was  sold  for  ihiriy  at  a  sale,  and  a  cheap  copy  jas  ok 
fored  to  me  at  twelve  guineas.  These  volumes  9^^^.*^' 
tain  seventeen  portraits.  The  first  was  '^l«en,^rf't*L^!v 
son.  who,  dying  before  the  second  appeared,  \^*^]r"^^ 
from  the  mBicrials  Anderson  had  left,  concluded  bis  lamii/ 
history— con  amor '.  fi.,wUi 

f  Mr  Andpraon,  the  writer  of  the  first  volume,  waa  a  rcwwi 
enthiiaiart  t  he  has  thrown  out  an  odd  notion  thai ;"«  «» ""j 
merclal.  or  the  wealthy  claas,  h«d  Intruded  on  thf^iiljn;jrj»' 
the  ancient 
for  lal>nur, 

and  comme 

tiired  on  ihJa  amusing  prediction.  •  ab  11  ih,  ••"='"■;.■.- ...-k 
dent  that  new  m<»n  will  never  rise  agalrf  In  any  «?•*!'"  f-.-j, 
adranlascs  of  wealth,  at  least  in  considerable  DumbeWi  "••" 
party  will  gradually  decrease.* 
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such  umaboT  the  domestic  life  of  heroeti  and  of  sa^et, 
who  have  ooly  failed  in  obuioinf  an  historian  !* 

A  biographical  monument  of  this  nature,  which  has 
passed  through  the  presa,  will  sufficiently  prove  the  utility 
of  this  class  cC  Mntimental  biography.  It  is  the  life  c( 
Robert  Price,  a  Welsh  lawyer,  and  an  ancestor  of  the 
gentlrtraan  whose  ingenuity,  in  our  days,  has  refined  the 
principles  of  the  Picturesque  in  Art.  This  life  is  announc- 
ed as  *  printed  by  the  appointment  of  the  family  */  but  it 
must  not  be  considered  merely  as  a  tribute  of  private  bU 
fection ;  and  how  we  are  at  this  day  interested  in  the  ac- 
tions of  a  Welsh  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
whose  name  bas  probably  never  b^n  consigned  to  the  page 
of  history,  remains  to  be  told. 

Robert  Price,  after  having  served  Charles  the  Second, 
lived  latteriy  in  the  eventful  times  of  William  the  Third — be 
was  probably  of  Tory  principles,  for  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Oulch  prince,  he  was  removed  from  the  attomey-general- 
ftiip  of  Glamorgan.  The  new  monarch  has  been  accus- 
ed of  favouriteism,  and  of  an  eagerness  in  showering  exorbi- 
tant jrrants  on  some  of  his  foreigners,  which  soon  raised  a 
formidable  opposition  in  the  jeatout  spirit  of  Enjglishmen. 
The  grand  favourite,  William  Bentinck,  after  being  raised 
to  the  Earidom  of  Portland,  had  a  grant  bestowedon  him 
of  three  lordships,  in  tlie  county  of  Denbigh.  The  oatriot 
of  his  native  country— a  title  which  the  Welsh  had  already 


conferred  on  Robert  Price^then  rose  to  assert  the  rights 
of  bis  father-land,  and  his  speeches  are  as  admirable  for 
their  knowledge  as  their  spirit.  *  The  submitting  of  IfiOO 
freeholders  to  the  will  of  a  Dutch  lord  was,'  as  be  sarcas- 
tically declared,  *  potting  them  in  a  worse  posture  than 
their  former  estate,  when  under  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  Norman  k»rds.  England  must  not  be  tributary  to 
strangers — we  must,  like  patriots,  stand  by  our  country- 
otherwise,  when  God  shall  send  us  a  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
may  have  such  a  present  of  a  crown  made  him,  as  a  Pope 
did  to  King  John,  who  was  sumamed  mau  Urre,  and  was 
by  his  father  made  Lor4  of  Ireland,  which  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope,  who  sent  him  a  crown  of  peacock's 
feathers,  in  derogation  ofbis  power,  and  the  poverty  of  his 
country.'  Robert  Price  asserted  that  the  kmg  could  not, 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  alien  or  give  away  the  inheritance  of 
a  Prince  of  Wales,  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  He 
coododed  a  copious  and  patriotic  speech,  by  proposing 
that  an  address  oe  presented  to  the  kmg  to  put  an  immedi- 
ate stop  to  the  grant  now  passing  to  the  Earl  of  Pwtland 
for  the  lordships,  he 

This  speech  produced  such  an  eflTect,  that  the  address 
was  carried  unanimously ;  and  the  king,  though  he  highly 
resented  the  speech  of  Robert  Price,  sent  a  civil  message 
to  the  commons,  declaring  that  be  should  not  have  given 
Lord  Portland  those  lands,  had  he  imagined  the  House  of 
Commons  could  have  been  concerned  ;  *  I  will  therefore 
recall  the  grant  V  On  receiving  the  royal  message,  Ro- 
bert Price  drew  up  a  resolution  to  which  the  house  assen- 
ted, that  *  to  procure  or  pass  exorbitant  grants  by  any 
member  of  the  privy  council,  &c,  was  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor.'  The  speech  of  Robert  Pnce  contained  4 
truths  too  numerous  and  too  boU  to  suffer  the  light  during 
Ihat  reign  ;  but  his  speech  against  forei^ers  was  printed 
the  year  afler  King  Willi&m^s  death,  with  this  title  *  Qlo- 
lia  CamhruB,  or  the  speech  of  s  bold  Briton  in  parliament, 
against  the  Dutch  prince  of  Wales,'  with  this  motto,  Op- 
potuit  ei  Vidt.  Such  was  the  ereat  character  of  Robert 
Price,  that  he  was  made  a  Welsh  judge  by  the  very 
sovereign  whose  favourite  plana  he  bad  so  patriotically 
thwarted. 

Another  marked  event  in  the  life  of  this  English  patriot 
was  a  second  noble  stand  he  made  against  the  royal  au- 
thority, when  in  opposition  to  the  public  good.  The  secret 
history  of  a  quarrel  between  George  the  First  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  aflerwaitfs  George  the  Second,  on  the 
birth  of  a  son,  appears  in  this  life ;  and  when  the  prince 
in  disgrace  left  the  palace,  his  royal  highness  proposed 
taking  his  children  and  the  princess  with  him ;  but  the  king 
detained  the  children,  claiming  the  care  of  the  royal  off- 
spring as  a  royal  prerogative.  It  now  became  a  legal 
point  to  ascertain  *  whether  the  education  of  his  majesty's 
grandchildren,  and  the  care  of  their  marriafires,  ^c,  be- 
longed of  right  to  his  majesty  as  king  of  this  realm,  or 


cided  that  the  education,  &e,  was  the  right  of  the  fatberi 
although  the  marriages  was  that  of  his  majesty  as  king  of 
this  rcialm,  yet  not  exclusive  of  the  prince,  their  father.  lie 
assured  the  king,  that  the  ten  obsequious  judges  had  no 
authcMity  to  support  their  precipitate  opinion;  all  the 
books  and  precedents  cannot  form  a  prerogative  for  the 
king  of  this  realm  to  have  the  care  and  education  of  his 
grandchildren  during  the  life  and  without  the  consent  of 
their  father— «  prerogative  unknown  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land !  He  pleads  for  the  rights  of  a  father,  with  the  spirit 
of  one  who  feels  them,  as  well  as  with  legal  science,  and 
historical  knowledge. 

Such  were  the  two  great  mcidents  in  the  life  of  this 
Welsh  judge  !  Tet  hmd  the  family  not  found  one  to  com- 
memorate these  memorable  events  m  the  life  of  their  sn- 
cestor,  we  had  lost  the  imUe  picture  of  a  constitutional  in- 
terpreter of  the  laws,  an  independent  country  gentleman, 
aiM  an  Englishman  jealous  of  the  excessive  predominance 
of  ministerial  or  royal  influence. 

Cicero,  and  others,  have  informed  us  that  the  ancient 
history  of  Rome  itself  was  composed  out  of  such  accounts 
of  private  families,  to  which,  indeed,  we  must  add  those 
annals  or  registers  of  public  events  which  unquestionably 
were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Temples  by  the 
Priests.  But  the  history  of  the  individual  may  involve 
public  interest,  whenever  the  skiH  of  the  writer  combines 
with  the  importance  of  the  event.  Messala,  the  orator, 
gloried  in  having  composed  many  volumes  of  the  genealo- 
gies of  the  NoMity  of  Rome ;  and  Attieus  wrote  the  go* 
nealogy  of  Brutus,  to  prove  him  descended  from  Junius 
Brutus  the  expulsor  of  the  Tarquins,  and  founder  of  the 
Republic,  near  five  hundred  years  before. 

Another  class  of  this  ssnimienla/  bhgmkff  was  proiect- 
>.     lliis  was  to  have 


ed  by  the  late  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
consisted  of  %  series  of  what  she  called 


ii/Mrofiiie  ftio- 


r,  and  an  ancient  character  was  to  have  been  par- 
alloleJ  by  a  modem  one.  Occupied  by  her  historical  ro- 
mance with  the  character  of  AgripptnOf  she  sought  in  mo- 
dem history  for  a  partner  of  her  own  sex,  and  *  one  who, 
like  her,  had  experienced  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ;*  and  she 
fbond  no  one  Ifetter  qualified  than  the  princess  palatine, 
EUaahkh  the  daughter  of  Jamet  Uu  Firat,  Her  next  life 
was  to  have  been  that  of  Seneca^  with  the  scenes  and  per- 
sons of  which  her  life  of  Agrippina  had  familiarized  her ;' 
and  the  contrast  or  the  parsUel  was  to  have  been  Locke ; 
which,  well  managed,  she  thought,  would  have  been  siifli- 
ciently  striking.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  would  rather 
have  afforded  an  evidence  of  her  invention !  Snch  a  bio- 
graphical project  reminds  one  of  Plutarch's  Parallels,  and 
might  incur  the  danger  of  displaying  more  ingenuity  than 
truth.  The  sage  of  Cheronea  must  of^en  have  racked  his 
invention  to  help  out  his  parallels,  bending  together  to 
make  them  similar,  the  most  imconnected  events  and  the 
most  distinct  feelings ;  and,  to  keep  his  parallels  in  two 
straight  lines,  he  probably  made  a  free  use  of  augmenta- 
tives  and  diminutives  to  nelp  out  his  pair,  who  might  have 
been  equal,  and  yet  not  alike ! 

Our  Father-land  is  prodigal  of  immortal  names,  or 
names  which  might  be  made  immortsi ;  Gibbon  once  con- 
templated wiih  complacency,  the  very  ideal  of  Sentimental 
Biography,  and,  we  may  regret  that  he  has  only  lef\  the 
project !  *  I  have  long  revolved  in  my  mind  a  volume  of 
biographical  writing ;  the  lives  or  rather  the  characters  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  in  arts  and  arms,  in  church 
and  state,  who  have  flourished  in  Britain,  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  present  age.  The  subject  would 
afford  a  rich  display  of  human  nature  and  domestic  his- 
tory, and  powerfully  address  itself  to  the  feelings  of  every 
Englishman.' 

LITESART  PABALLKLS. 

An  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  preceding  article  has 
led  me  to  a  further  investigation.  It  ma^  be  right  to  ac- 
knowledge thai  so  attracuve  is  this  critical  and  moral 
amusement  of  comparing  great  characters  with  one  an- 
other, that,  among  others.  Bishop  Hurd  once  proposed  to 
write  a  bo^  of  ParalUU,  and  has  furnished  a  specimen  in 
that  of  Petrarch  and  Rousseau,  and  intended  tor  another 
that  of  Erasmus  with  Cicero.  It  is  amusing  to  obf:er>e 
hnw  a  lively  and  subtile  mind  can  strike  out  resemblances, 


notr     Ten  of  the  judges  obsequiously  allowed  of  the  pre-  |  and  make  conTrariess coord,  and  at  the  Karne  time  it  may 
rogative  to  the  full.      Robert  Price  and  another  judge  de-     "h"*"  ihe  nmching  difficulti«|!  through  which  a  parallel  is 

*  Much  curious  matter  about  the  old  C<n.nt^M  of  Wert-  P«fJ»«^'  ^'"  '^  7^«  »"  * 'jr?n^'*ttn...«.»..  .  B„,h  w.r.,  im. 
morelsnd  and  her  «;ven  castles  may  be  found  In  Whitaker's  Hitrd  «aya  of  Petrarch  and  Rousseau-'  Both  were  im- 
himorj  of  Craven,  and  in  Pennant.  I  pelled  by  an  equal  cntbusiaam,  thouglv  dtfecled  towwds 
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«}ifferent  objects :  Petrarch's  towards  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man name,  Rousseau's  towards  his  idol  of  a  slate  of  na- 
ture ;  the  one  religious,  the  other  un  etpritfartf  but  may  not 
Polrarch's  spile  to  Babj^lon  be  considered,  in  his  time,  as 
a  species  of  free-thinking '—and  concludes,  that  'both 
were  mad,  but  of  a  different  nature.'  Unquentionably 
there  were  features  much  alike,  and  almost  peculiar  to 
these  two  literary  characters;  but  Idoubtif  Hurd  has 
comprehended  them  in  the  parallel. 

I  now  give  a  specimen  of  those  parallels  which  have 
done  so  much  mischief  in  the  literary  world,  when  drawn 
by  a  band  which  covertly  leans  on  one  side.  An  elabo- 
rate one  of  this  sort  was  composed  by  Longolius  or  Lon- 
gueil,  between  Budaus  and  Erasmus.*  This  man, 
though  of  Dutch  origin,  affected  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman, 
and,  to  pay  his  court  to  his  chosen  people,  gives  the  pre- 
ference obliquely  to  the  French  Budeus ;  though,  to  make 
a  show  of  impartiality,  be  acknowledges  that  Francis  the 
First  had  awarded  it  to  Erasmus ;  but  probal^  be  did 
not  infer  that  kings  were  the  most  able  reviewers !  This 
parallel  was  sent  forth  during  the  lifetime  of  both  these 
great  scholars,  who  had  long  been  correspond^^nts,  but  the 
pubrication  of  the  parallel  interrupted  their  friendly  inter- 
course. Erasmus  relumed  his  compliments  and  thanks 
to  Longolius,  but  at  the  same  time  insinuates  a  gentle 
bint  that  ho  was  not  over-pleased.  <  What  pleases  me 
most,'  Erasmus  writes, '  is  the  just  preference  you  have 
given  Budeus  over  me ;  I  confess  you  are  even  too  eco- 
nomical in  your  praise  of  him,  as  you  are  too  prodigal  in 
mine.  I  thank  you  for  informing  me  what  it  is  the  learned 
oesire  to  find  in  me;  my  selfJove  suggests  many  little  ei- 
cnses,  with  which,  you  observe,  I  am  apt  to  favour  my  do^ 
foota.  If  I  am  careless,  it  arises  partly  from  my  igno- 
rance, and  more  from  my  indolence ;  I  am  so  constituted, 
that  I  cannot  coni^oer  my  nature;  I  precipitato  rather 
than  compose,  and  it  is  far  more  irksome  for  me  to  revise 
than  to  write.' 

This  parallel  between  Erasmus  and  Budeus,  though 
the  parallel  itself  was  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  yet  dis- 
turbed the  quiet,  and  intenrupted  the  friendship  of  both. 
When  Longolius  discovered  that  the  Parisian  surpassed 
the  Hollander  in  Greek  literature  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law,  and  wrote  more  learnedly  and  Isboriously, 
how  did  this  detract  from  the  finer  genius  and  the  varied 
erudition  of  the  more  delightful  writer  7  The  para  Hist 
compares  Erasmus  to  *  a  river  swelling  its  waters  and  often 
overflowing  its  banks;  Budeus  rolled  on  like  a  majestic 
stream,  ever  restraining  its  waves  within  its  bed.  The 
Frenchman  has  more  nerve  and  blood,  and  life,  and  the 
Hollander  more  fulness,  freshness,  and  colour.' 

This  taste  for  biographical  paraUd»  must  have  reached 
ds  from  Plutarch ;  and  there  is  something  malicious  in  our 
nature  which  inclines  us  to  form  comparative  eal^mateo, 
usually  with  a  view  to  elevate  one  great  man  at  the  cast  uf 
another,  whom  we  would  secretly  depreciate.  Our  politi- 
cal parties  at  home  have  often  indulged  in  these  fallacious 
parallels,  and  Pitt  and  Fox  once  balanced  the  scales,  not 
ny  the  standard  weights  and  measures  which  ought  to 
have  been  used,  but  by  the  adroitness  of  the  hand  that 
pressetjl  down  the  scale.  In  literature  these  comparative 
estimates  have  proved  most  prejudicial.  A  finer  model 
exists  not  than  the  paralld  o/Dryden  and  Pope^  by  John- 


son ;  for  without  designing  any  undue  preference,  his  vieor- 
ous  judgment  has  analvzed  them  by  his  contrasts,  and  nas 
rather  shown  their  distinctness  than  their  similarity.  But 
Mienry  pikraUeU  usually  end  in  producing /M/tifs  ,*  and,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  observed,  often*  originate  in  uiidervalu- 
ing  one  man  of  genius,  for  his  deficiency  in  some  eminent 
quality  possessed  by  the  other  man  oJT  genius ;  they  not 
onfreouently  proceed  from  adverse  tastes,  and  are  formed 
with  the  concealed  design  of  establishing  some  favourite 
one.  The  world  of  literature  has  been  deeply  infected 
with  this  folly.  Virgil  probably  was  often  vexed  in  his 
days  by  a  parallel  with  Homer,  and  the  HomerianM  com- 
bated with  the  Virgiliana,  Modem  Italy  was  long  divided 
into  such  literary  sects :  a  perpetual  skirmishing  is  carried 
on  between  the  ArtMtoiati  and  the  TlsssotsCs  ,*  and  feuds 
as  dire  as  those  between  two  Highland  clans  were  ra,tsed 
eoncembg  the  PetrarekiMta  and  ihe  Chiabreriata,  Old 
ComaUe  lived  to  bow  his  venerable  lenius  before  a  paral- 
lel with  Roane ;  and  no  one  has  suffered  more  unjustly  by 
such  arbitrarv  criticisms  than  Pope,  for  a  strange  unnatu- 
ral civil  war  has  often  been  renewed  between  the  Dtyder^ 
ills  and  the  PopiaU,  Two  men  of  great  genius  should 
•  It  Is  noticed  by  Joctin,  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  I,  p.  160. 


never  be  depreciated  b^  the  misapplied  ingenoityofa 
parallel ;  on  such  occasions  we  ought  to  conclude,  that 
they  are  magiaparea  quam  amUaa, 

THE    PEAai.  BULBS,  ABD  SIB  TBOU8ABD  BBBATA; 

As  a  literary  curiosity,  I  notice  a  subject  which  might 
rather  enter  into  the  history  of  religion.  It  relates  to  the 
extraordinary  state  of  our  English  Bibles,  which  were  for 
some  time  suffered  to  be  so  corropied  that  no  books  ever 
yet  swarmed  with  such  innumerable  errata! 

These  errata  unquestionably  were  in  great  part  vdim* 
tary  commissions,  passages  interpolated,  aadmeaDinp 
forged  for  certain  jwrposes ;  sometimes  to  sanction  the 
new  cread  of  a  half- hatched  sect,  and  sometimes  with  an 
intention  to  destroy  all  scriptural  authority  by  a  confdsioa, 
or  an  omission  of' text*— the  whole  was  left  open  toihe 
option  or  the  malignity  of  the  editors,  who,  probably,  like 
certain  ingenious  wine-^nerchants,  contrived  to  accomo- 
date <  the  waters  of  life*  to  their  customers'  peculiar  taste. 
They  had  also  a  project  of  printing  Biblea  as  cheaply  and 
in  a  form  as  contracted  as  they  poMsibly  could  for  the  com- 
mon people ;  and  they  proceeded  till  it  nearly  ended  widi 
having  no  bible  at  all :  and,  as  Fuller,  ni  his  <  Mixt  Con- 
templations on  better  Times,'  alluding  to  thn  draimsUnce, 
with  not  one  of  his  lucky  quibbles,  observes,  *  The  isuO 
pnea  of  the  Bible  hath  caused  the  amaU  pnxmg  of  the 
Bible.'  '^ 

This  extraordinary  attempt  on  the  English  Bible  began 
even  before  Charles  the  First's  dethronement,  and  proba- 
bly arose  from  an  unusoal  demand  for  Bibles,  as  the  see- 
Urian  fanaticism  was  increasing.  Printing  of  English  Bi- 
bles, was  an  article  of  open  trade ;  every  one  prmted  at 
the  lowest  price,  and  as  fast  as  their  presses  would  aikiw. 
Even  those  who  were  dignified  as  'his  Majesty's  Printen* 
were  among  these  manufacturers ;  for  we  have  an  acoouat 
of  a  scandalous  omissitm  by  them  of  the  important  nega- 
tive  in  the  seventh  commandment!  the  printers  were  luro- 
moned  before  the  court  of  High  Gommissioo,  and  this  ndf 
served  to  bind  them  in  a  fine  of  three  thousand  poundi. 
A  prior  circumstance,  indeed,  had  occurred,  which  indae- 
ed  the  rnvernment  to  be  more  vigilant  on  the  Biblical 
press.  The  learned  Usher,  one  day  Iwstening  to  preach 
at  Paul's  Cross,  entered  the  shop  of  one  of  the  staiiooers 
as  booksellers  were  then  called,  and  inquiring  for  a  Bible 
of  the  London  edition,  when  be  came  to  look  for  bis  text, 
to  his  astonishment  and  his  horror,  he  discovered  that  tbs 
verse  was  omitted  in  the  Bible !  This  gave  the  first  occa- 
sion of  complaint  to  the  king  of  the  insuflTerable  negligence 
and  incapacity  of  liie  London  press ;  and,  says  ths  maoo- 
script  writer  of  this  anecdote,  first  bred  that  great  contest 
which  followed,  between  ilie  University  of  Cambrid^  and 
tJie  London  stationers,  about  the  nght  of  printing  Bibles.* 

The  secret  bibliographical  history  of  these  times  wooU 
show  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  press  in  this  new  trads 
of  Bibles.  The  writer  of  a  curious  pamphlet  exposes  the 
combination  of  those  called  the  king's  primers,  wiih  ihrir 
contrivances  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  Bibles ;  their  cnrr^s* 

rdences  with  the  book-eellers  of  Scotland  and  Dtibiin, 
^  fvhich  means  thev  retained  the  privilege  in  Iheir  n»B 
hands;  the  king's  tjondon  nr'mterv  gut  Bibles  printed 
cheaper  at  Edinbfirgh.  In  1G29,  when  fulio  Bibles  were 
wanted,  the  Cambridge  printers  sold  them  at  ten  shillinss 
in  quires ;  on  this  the  Lond(in«.*ra  set  six  printing;  htiuses  at 
work,  and,  to  annihilate  the  Oanibridgians  printed  a  simi- 
lar/o/to  Bible,  but  soM  with  it  five  hundred  quarto  Romaa 
Bibles,  and  five  hundred  quarto  English,  at  five  shiilinzt  a 
book ;  which  proved  the  ruin  of  the  olio  Bibles,  by  keep- 
ing them  down  under  the  cost  price.  Another  compeii- 
tion  arose  among  those  who  printed  Encli>h  Bibles  io 
Holland,  in  duodadmo^  with  an  English  ooToDhon,  for  half 
the  price  even  of  the  lowest  m  London.  Twelve  thous- 
and of  these  duodedma  Bibles,  with  notes,  fabricated  va 
Holland,  usually  by  our  fugitive  sectarians,  were  seiied  by 
the  king's  printers,  as  contrary  to  the  statute.!  Bueh  was 
this  shameful  war  of  Bible*— folios,  quartos,  and  djodeo- 
rooe,  even  in  the  daya  of  Charles  the  Pint.  The  poWie 
spirit  of  the  rising  sects  was  the  real  occasion  of  these  in- 
creased demands  for  Bibles. 

*  Harl.  MS,  6S98. 

t  Scintilla,  or  a  Light  brolcen  into  darke  WaiebMiiBs:  J 
some  Printers,  sleeping  Suttoners,  and  combining  Bookseli- 
lers ;  In  which  is  only  a  touch  of  ihefar  feresudling  snd  ingross 
tng  of  Books  In  Pattenis,  and  raystng  ihem  to  excessl^  prises 
Left  to  the  consideration  of  the  high  and  honourable  Houss  « 
Parliament,  now  assembled.  London :  No  where  to  bs  soM« 
but  some  where  to  be  given.  16f  L»  ^  ^  ^  I  ^ 
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During  the  civil  wars  thejr  carried  on  the  same  open 
trade  ainl  competition,  besides  the  priraie  ventures  of  the 
smufrgied  Bibles.  A  large  impression  of  these  Dutch 
Enislish  Bibles  were  burnt  by  order  of  tbe  Assembly  of 
Divines,  for  these  three,  emra  .*— 

Gen.  zxKvi,  24.~This  is  that  a$$  that  found  rulers  in  the 
wilderness-— for  muie. 

Ruth  iv,  IS. — The  Lord  gare  her  cormpHonr^at  eon^ 
ctpnott, 

Luke  ui,  88. — Look  up  and  lifl  up  your  hands,  fi>r  your 
tondemnalian  draweth  nigh— for  redemption. 

These  errata  were  none  of  the  printers ;  but,  as  a  wri- 
ter of  the  times  expresses  it,  <  egregious  blasphemies,  and 
damnable  errata'  of  some  sectarian,  or  some  Bellamy  edi- 
tor of  that  day ! 

The  printingof  Bibles  at  length  was  a  privilege  con- 
ceded to  one  William  Bentley ;  but  he  was  opposed  by 
Hills  and  Field;  and  a  paper  war  arose,  m  which  they 
mutually  recriminated  on  each  other,  with  equal  truth. 

Field  printed  in  1653  what  was  called  the  Peari  Bible; 
allodini;,  I  suppose,  to  that  diminutive  type  in  printing,  for 
it  could  not  derive  iu  name  from  its  worth.  It  is  a  twenty- 
fmirs ;  but  to  contract  the  mighty  book  into  this  dwarfish- 
ness,  ail  the  original  Hebrew  tezu  prefixed  to  the  Psalms, 
explaining  (he  occasion  and  the  subject  of  their  composi- 
lf)p  is  wholly  expunged.  This  Pearl  Bible,  which  may 
be  t'.ispected  among  the  great  collection  of  our  English 
Bibles  at  the  Briti^  Museum,  is  set  off  by  many  notable 
errolo,  of  which  these  are  noticed  :— 

Romans  vi,  IS. — Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  in- 
struments of  righUtnunem  unto  8in--/ur  unrigtdetntmeMa. 

First  Corinthians  vi,  9. — ^Know  ye  not  the  unrighteous 
tihatt  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?— for  thaU  not  inherit. 

This  erratum  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  dangerous 
doctrine ;  for  many  libertines  urged  the  text  from  this  cor- 
rupt Bible,  against  the  reproofs  of  a  divine. 

This  Field  was  a  great  forger ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  re- 
ceived a  present  of  15001  from  the  indepentUnt*  to  corrupt 
a  text  in  Acts  ri,  S,  to  sanction  the  riirht  of  the  people  to 
appoint  their  own  pastors.  The  corruption  was  the  easiest 
pouible ;  it  was  only  to  put  a  ye  instead  of  a  toe  ;  so  tliat 
the  rixht  in  Field's  Bible  emanated  from  the  people,  not 
from  the  apostles.  The  only  account  I  recollect  of  this 
extraordinary  state  of  our  Bibles  is  a  happy  allusion  in  a 
line  of  Butler :— - 

Religion  spawned  a  various  rout 
Of  petulant,  capricious  sects, 
The  maggots  or  corrupted  texts. 

Tn  other  Bibles  by  Hills  and  FieM  we  may  find  such 
abundant  errata,  reducing  the  text  to  nonsense  or  to  blas- 
phemy, making  the  Scriptures  contemptible  to  the  multi- 
tude, who  came  to  pray,  and  not  to  scorn. 

It  is  affirmed,  in  the  manuscript  account  already  re- 
ferred to,  that  one  Bible  swarmed  with  auf  thousand  fauUa! 
Indeed,  from  another  source  we  discover  that  *  Sterne,  a 
solid  scholar,  who  was  the  first  who  summed  up  the  three 
thxmmmd  and  sisr  hundred  faults,  that  were  in  our  printed 
Bibles  of  London.'"  If  one  book  can  be  made  to  contain 
near  four  thousand  errors,  Hide  ingenuity  was  required  to 
reach  to  six  thousand :  but  perhaps  this  is  the  first  time  so 
remarkable  an  incident  in  the  history  of  literature  has  ever 
bt*en  chronicled.  And  that  famous  edition  of  the  Vuli^ate 
by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fiflh,  a  memorable  book  of  blunders, 
which  commands  such  hieh  prices,  ought  now  to  fall  in 
value,  before  the  Pearl  Bible,  in  twenty-fours,  of  Messrs 
HilU  and  Field! 

Mr  Field,  and  his  worthy  coadjutor,  seem  to  have  car- 
ried the  favour  of  the  reisning  powers  over  their  oppo- 
nents ;  for  I  find  a  piece  of  their  secret  history.  They  en- 
gaged to  pay  BOM  per  annum  to  some,  *  whose  names  I 
forbear  to  m<^f  ion,' -warily  observes  the  manuscript  writer; 
and  above  lOCK  per  annum  to  IVIr  Marehmont  Netdham 
and  hi»  vrifij  out  of  the  profits  of  the  sales  of  their  Bibles ; 
deriding,  insuitin;,  and  triumphing  over  others,  out  of  their 
confidence  in  their  great  friends  and  purse,  as  if  they 
were  lawless  and  free,  both  from  offence  and  punishment.f 
This  Marehmont  Needham  is  sufficiently  notorious,  and 
bis  secret  history  is  probablv  true ;  for  in  a  Mercurius  Po- 
liticus  of  this  unprincipled  Gobbett  of  his  day,  I  found  an 
elaborate  puff  of  an  edition,  published  by  the  annuity- 
grantor  to  this  Worthy  and  his  Wife ! 

«  O  Garrard's  Letter  to  the  £arl  of  Straflbrd,  Vol.  I,  p. 
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Not  only  had  the  Bible  to  suffer  these  indignities  of  sieo 
and  price,  but  the  Prayer-book  was  once  pnnted  in  an  illegi* 
ble  and  worn  out  type ;  on  which  the  printer  being  com- 
plained of,  he  slouUy  replied,  that  *  it  was  as  good  as  the 
price  afforded ;  and  being  a  book  which  all  persons  ought 
to  have  by  heart,  it  was  no  matter  whether  it  was  read  or 
not,  so  that  it  was  worn  out  in  their  hands.'  The  ptiriians 
seem  not  lo  have  been  so  nice  i^ut  the  source  of  purity 
itself. 

These  hand-bibles  of  the  sectarists,  with  their  six  thou- 
sand errata,  tike  the  false  Duessa,  covered  their  crafty  de- 
formity with  a  fair  raiment ;  for  when  the  great  Selden,  in 
the  assembly  of  divines,  delighted  to  confute  them  in  their 
own  learning,  he  would  say,  as  Whitelock  reports,  when 
they  hod  cited  a  teit  to  prove  their  assertion,  *  Perhaps  in 
your  little  pocket-bible  with  gilt  leaves,'  which  they  would 
oden  pull  out  and  read,  *the  translation  may  be  so,  but 
the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  signifies  this.* 

While  these  transacti<His  were  occurring,  it  appears  that 
the  authentic  translation  of  the  Bible,  such  as  we  now  have 
it,  by  the  learned  translators  in  James  the  First's  time,  was 
suffered  to  lie  neglected.  The  copies  of  the  original  ma^ 
nuscript  were  in  the  possession  of  two  of  the  king's  print- 
ers, who,  from  cowardice,  consent,  and  connivance,  sup- 
pressed the  publication ;  considering  that  a  Bible  full  of 
errata,  and  often,  probably,  accommodated  to  the  notions 
of  certain  sectarists,  was  more  valuable  than  one  authen- 
ticated by  the  hierarchy !  Such  was  the  slate  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  till  1660.* 

The  proverbial  expression  of  diopter  and  verse  seems 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  and,  I  suspect,  originated  in  the 
puritanic  period,  probably  just  before  the  civil  wars  under 
Charles  the  First,  from  the  frequent  use  of  appealing  to 
the  Bible  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions,  practised  by. 
those  whom  South  calls  <  those  mighty  men  at  chapter  and 
verse.*  With  a  sort  of  religious  coquetry,  they  were  vain 
of  perpetually  opening  their  gilt  pocket  Juibles;  they 
perked  them  up  with  such  self-sufficiency  and  perfect 
Ignorance  of  the  original,  that  the  learned  Selden  found 
considerable  amusement  in  going  to  their  *  assembly  of 
divines,'  and  puzzling  or  confuting  them,  as  we  have 
noticed.  A  liidicruus  anecdote  on  one  of  these  occasions 
is  given  by  a  contemporary,  which  shows  how  admirably 
that  learned  man  amused  himself  with  this  *  assembly  of 
divines !'  They  were  discussing  the  distance  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  with  a  perfect  ignorance  of  sacred 
or  of  ancient  geography ;  one  said  it  was  twenty  miles, 
another  ten,  and  at  last  it  was  concluded  to  be  only  seven, 
for  this  strange  reason,  that  fish  was  brought  from  Jericho 
to  Jerusalem  market !  Seldon  observed,  that  <  possibly 
the  fish  in  question  was  salted,'  and  silenced  these  acute 
disputants. 

It  would  probably  have  greatly  discomposed  these '  chap- 
ter and  verse'  men,  to  have  informed  them  that  the  Scrip- 
tures had  neither  chapter  nor  verse !  It  is  by  no  means 
dear  how  the  holy  writings  were  anciently  divided,  and 
still  less  how  quoted  or  re'erred  lo.  The  honour  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Scriptures  is 
ascribed  to  Robert  Stephens,  by  his  son,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Concordance,  a  task  which  he  performed  during  a 
journey  on  horseback  from  Paris  to  London,  in  1551 ;  and 
whether  it  was  done  as  Yorick  would  in  his  Shandeau 
manner  lounging  on  his  mule,  or  at  his  intermediate  baits, 
he  has  received  all  possible  thanks  for  this  employment  of 
his  time.  Two  years  afterwards  he  concluded  with  the 
Bible.  But  that  the  honour  of  every  invention  may  be  dis- 
puted, Sanctus  Pagninus's  Bible,  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1527,  seems  to  have  led  the  way  to  these  convenient  divi- 
sions ;  Stephens  however  improved  on  Pa^^ninus's  mode 
of  paragraphical  marks  and  marginal  verses;  and  our 
present '  chapter  and  verse,'  more  numerous  and  more 
oommodiously  numbered,  were  the  project  of  this  learned 

Crinter,  to  recommend  Ma  edition  of  the  B^tU ;  trade  and 
laming  were  once  combined!  Whether  in  this  arrange- 
ment any  disturbance  of  the  continuity  of  the  text  has  fol- 
lowed, is  a  subject  not  fitted  for  my  inquiry. 

TIKW  OF    A   PARTICULAM   PERIOD  OF    THE   STATE   OF 
RELiaiON  lit   Ot7R  CIVIL   WARS, 

Looking  over  the  manuscript  diary  of  Sir  Symonda 
lyEwes,  I  was  struck  by  a  picture  of  the  domestic  reli- 

E'ous  life  which  at  that  period  was  prevalent  among  fami- 
M.    Sir  Symonds  was  a  sober  antiquary,  heated  with  no 
•  See  the  Lonilon  Printers'  Lamentation  on  the  Press  op 
pressed,  Harl.  Coll.  111.  *W0,    ^  (      r\r\n\c> 
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fanaiicum,  yet  I  discovered  in  bis  Dianr  that  he  was  a 
visionary  in  his  constitution,  macerating  nis  body  by  pri- 
vate fasts,  and  spiritualizing  in  search  of  meret  tigru. 
These  ascetic  penances  were  afterwards  succeeded  in  the 
nation,  by  an  era  of  hypocritical  sanctity ;  and  we  may 
trace  this  last  stage  of  insanity  and  of  immorality, 
closing  with  impiety.  This  would  be  a  dreadful  picture 
of  religion,  if  lor  a  moment  we  supposed  that  it  were 
reUgion  ;  that  consolatory  power  which  has  its  source  in 
our  feelings,  and  according  to  the  derivation  of  its  expres- 
sive term,  funds  men  togMier.  With  us  it  was  sectarism, 
whose  ori^n  U)d  causes  we  shall  not  now  touch  on,  which 
broke  out  uito  so  many  monstrous  shapes,  when  every  pre- 
tended reformer  was  guided  bv  his  own  peculiar  fkncies  : 
-^e  have  lived  to  prove  that  folly  and  wickedness  are  rarely 
obsolete. 

The  age  of  Sir  Symonds  IVEwes,  who  lived  through 
the  times  of  Charles  the  First,  was  religious ;  for  the  cha- 
racter of  this  monarch  had  all  the  seriousness  and  piety 
not  found  in  the  AonAemmis,  and  careless  indecorums  of 
his  father,  whose  manners  of  the  Scottish  court  were 
moulded  on  the  gaitiea  of  the  French,  from  the  ancient  in« 
tercourse  of  the  French  and  Scottish  governments.  But 
this  religious  age  of  Charles  the  First  presents  a  strange 
contrast  with  uie  licentiousness  which  subsequently  pre- 
vailed among  the  people ;  there  seems  to  be  a  secret  con- 
nexion between  a  religious  and  an  irreligious  period  ;  the 
levity  of  popular  feeling  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  its  reaction ; 
when  man  has  been  once  taught  to  contemn  his  mere  hu- 
manity, his  abstract  fancies  open  a  secret  by-path  to  bis 
presumed  salvation ;  he  wanders  till  he  is  lostF--he  trembles 
till  he  dotes  in  melancholy— he  raves  till  Truth  itself  is  no 
longer  immutable.  -The  transition  to  a  very  opposite  state 
b  equally  rapid  and  vehement.  Such  is  the  history  of  man 
when  his  Religion  is  founded  on  misdirected  feelings,  and 
such  too  is  the  reaction  so  constantly  operating  in  all  hu- 
man sflTairs. 

The  writer  of  this  diary  did  not  belong  to  those  non- 
conformists who  arranged jhemscles  in  hostility  to  the  es- 
tablished religion  and  polincal  government  of  our  counfar. 
A  private  gentleman  and  a  phlegmatic  antiquary.  Sir 
Symonds  withal  was  a  zealous  Church-of  England  pro- 
testant.  Yet  amidst  the  mystical  allusions  of  an  age  of 
religious  controversies,  we  see  these  close  in  the  scenes 
we  are  about  to  open,  and  find  this  quiet  gentleman  tor- 
menting himself  and  his  lady,  by  watching  for  <  certain 
tvident  marka  and  ngna  of  on  anurance  for  a  better  life ;' 
with  I  know  not  how  many  distinct  sorts  of  *  Graces.' 

I  give  an  extract  from  the  manuscript  diarvr" 

'  f  spent  this  day  chiefly  in  ftrivate  fa»Hnfft  prayer,  and 
other  roligious  exercises.  This  was  the  first  tinie  that  I 
ever  practised  this  duty,  having  alwsys  beforo  declined  it, 
by  reason  of  the  papists'  superstitious  abuses  of  it.  I  had 
partaken  formerly  o{ public  /osfs,  but  never  knew  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  same  duty  performed  alone  in  secret,  or 
with  others  of  mine  own  family  in  private.  In  these  par- 
ticulars, I  had  my  knowledge  much  enlarged  by  the  reli- 
fious  converse  I  enjoved  at  Aibury-Lodge,  for  there  also 
shortly  after  entered  upon  framing  an  evidence  of  marks 
and  eigne  for  my  aeewanee  of  a  better  bfe. 

*  I  found  much  benefit  of  my  «eere</astin^,  from  a  learned 
discourse  on  fasting  by  Mr  Henry  Mason,  and  observed 
his  rule,  that  Christians  ought  to  sit  sometimes  apart  for 
their  ordinary  humiliation  and  fasting,  and  so  intend  to 
continue  the  same  course  as  long  ss  my  health  will  permit 
me.  Yet  did  I  vary  the  times  and  duration  of  my  fasting. 
At  first,  before  I  had  finished  the  marke  and  eigne  qf  my 
aeturanee  of  a  better  Kfe^  which  eerutiny  aud  eeareh  coet  me 
eowte  three-eeore  daytoffaetingf  I  performed  it  some  times 
tvniice  in  the  space  of  five  weeks,  then  once  each  month,  or 
a  Kttle  sooner  or  later,  and  then  also  I  sometimes  ended 
the  duties  of  the  day,  and  took  some  little  food  about  three 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  for  divers  years  last 
past,  I  constantly  abstained  from  all  food  the  whole  day. 
I  fasted  till  supper-time,  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  spent 
ordinarly  about  eight  or  nine  hours  in  the  performance  of 
religious  duties ;  one  part  of  which  was  prayer  and  eon" 
feeeion  of  eine^  to  which  end  I  wrote  down  a  catalogue  of 
aU  my  known  eine^  orderly.  These  were  all  sins  of  in- 
firmity  ;  for,  through  God^  grace,  I  was  so  far  from  sl- 
lowing  myself  in  the  practice  and  commission  of  any  actual 
sin,  as  I  durst  not  take  upon  me  any  contropereial  sins,  as 
usury,  carding,  diceing,  mizt  dancing,  and  the  like,  be- 
cause I  was  in  mine  own  judgment  oersuaded  they  were 


unlawful.  Till  I  had  finished  mv  aeewanee  first  in  Eng 
lish  and  afterwards  in  Latin,  with  a  large  and  elaborste 
preface  in  Latin  also  to  it ;  I  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day 
at  that  work,  &c. 

<  Saturday,  December  1,  16S7,  I  devoted  my  uiua! 
course  of  eeeret  feaeting^  and  drew  divers  eigne  ofmyee^ 
euranee  of  a  better  life,  from  the  grace  of  repentsnce,  hav* 
mg  before  gone  through  the  gracee  of  knowledge,  faith, 
hope,  love,  zeal,  patience,  humility,  aud  joy ;  and  drawtog 
several  marks  from  them  on  like  days  of  humiliation  fir 
the  greater  part.  My  dear  wife  beginning  also  to  draw 
moet  certain  eigne  of  her  own  future  happiness  after  death 
from  eeveral  gracee. 

*  January  19, 1628.^€aturday  I  spent  in  secret  humilia- 
tion and  fastings,  and  finished  mjf  whole  aeeuranee  to  a 
better  life^  consisting  of  three  score  and  four  signs,  or  marks 
drawn  from  eeveral  graces.  I  made  some  'small  alterationi 
in  those  signs  afterwards  ;  and  when  I  turned  them  into 
the  Latin  tongue,  I  enriched  the  margent  with  furtbfr 
proofe  and  autharitiee,  I  found  much  comfort  and  rrpw- 
edness  of  spirit  from  them,  which  shows  the  devib^h 
sophisms  of  the  papists,  anabaptists,  and  pseudo-Loiher- 
ans,  and  profane  atheistical  men,  who  wf  that  aeeurmee 
brings  forth  presumption,  and  a  careless  wicked  life.  Trus 
when  men  pretend  to  the  end,  and  not  use  the  means. 

<  My  wife  joined  with  me  in  a  private  day  of faeUng  and 
drew  eeveral  eigne  and  marke  by  my  help  and  aeeieta»u,fcr 
her  aeeuranee  to  a  bUUr  l\fe.' 

This  was  an  era  of  religious  diaries,  particularly  arooog 
the  non-conformisu ;  but  they  were,  as  we  see,  wed  by 
others.  Of  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1678, 
we  are  told,  that  <  She  kept  a  diary,  and  look  counseli  with 
two  persons,  whom  she  called  her  eouTe  friende*  She 
called  prayers  hearse  ease,  for,  such  she  found  them. 
*  Her  own  lord,  knowing  her  howre  of  prayere^  once  coo- 
veyed  a  goodly  minister  into  a  eeeret  place  within  hearinf , 
wf)o,  being  a  n.an  very  able  to  judge,  much  admired  ber 
humble  fervency ;  for  in  praying  site  prated  ;  but  whei 
she  did  not  with  on  audible  voice,  her  sighs  and  groinf 
might  be  heard  at  a  good  distance  from  the  closet.^  We 
are  not  suprised  to  discover  thn  practice  of  religious  dia- 
ries  among  the  more  puritanic  sort ;  what  thev  were  we 
may  gather  from  this  description  of  one.  Mr  Mn  Ja»e- 
way  « kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  wrote  down  every  evening 
what  the  frame  of  hie  epirit  had  been  all  that  day  ;  he  took 
notice  what  inoomee  he  had,  wUaiprq/tt  he  received  io  hu 
spiritual  traffic ;  what  retume  came  from  that  far  counirr ; 
what  anewere  of  prayer,  what  deadness  and  flatnen  of 
spirit,'  4^,  And  so  we  find  of  Mr.  John  Carter,  that  <  Ht 
kept  a  dcojf^hook  and  coet  vp  hie  aaxnmte  with  God  evrry 
day.'*  To  such  wordly  notions  had  they  humiliated  ibe 
spirit  of  religion  ;  and  this  style,  and  thb  mode  of  reli^ioB, 
has  long  been  continued  among  us.  even  amon£  men  of 
superior  acquisitions  ;  as  witness  the  *  Spiritual  Diary  aod 
Soliloques*  of  a  learned  physician  within  our  own  tiaies, 
Dr.  Rutty,  which  is  a  groat  curiosity  of  the  kind. 

Such  was  the  domestic  state  of  many  well  meaitrng 
families  they  were  rejecting  with  the  utmost  abhorrence 
every  resemblance  to  what  they  called  the  idolatry  of  RomCf 
while,  in  fact,  the  gloom  of  the  monastic  cell  was  settiiDg 
over  the  houses  of  these  melancholy  puritans.  Private 
fasts  were  more  than  ever  practised  ;  and  a  ladv  said  to 
be  eminent  for  her  genius  and  learning,  who  ootoved  lh« 
era,  declared  that  she  had  nearly  lost  her  life  through  a 
prevalent  notion  that  no  fat  person  eeuld  gH  to  Heaven ; 
and  thus  spoiled  and  wasted  her  body  through  excessive 
fastings.  A  quaker,  to  prove  the  text  that  *  Man  shall  not 
Uve  by  bread  alone,  but  bv  the  word  of  God,'  persisted  is 
refusing  his  meals.  The  literal  text  proved  for  bun  a  dead 
letter,  and  this  practical  commentator  died  by  a  metaphor. 
This  quaker,  however  was  not  the  only  rictira  to  the  letter 
of  the  text ;  for  the  famous  Origen,  bv  interpreting  m  too 
literal  a  way  the  12th  verse  of  the  19th  of  St  Maithe*, 
which  alludes  to  those  persons  who  become  eunuchs  (of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  his  own  hands  armed  hmeett, 
against  himself,  as  is  sufficiently  known.  '•'^*[^^T"**'_J 
noe  moutons  ."  The  parliament  afterwards  had  both  p«> 
odical  and  occasional  fasts;  and  Charles  the  First  oppos- 
ed '  the  hypocritical  fast  of  every  Wednesday  in  the  nwflw 
by  appointing  one  for  the  second  Friday :'  ine  two  uiin»p- 

♦  The  Lives  of  sundry  eminent  Persons  In  *»  Ift^.iJ!/ 
by  Samuel  Clarke.  Fo  \683.  A  rare  volume,  with  cunow 
uortraiu. 
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P7  parties,  who  wer«    hungering  and  tbirating  for  each 
other's  blood,  were  fasting  in  spiie  one  against  the  other! 

Without  inquiring  into  the  causes,  even  if  we  thought 
that  we  couU  ascertain  them,  of  that  frightful  dissolution  of 
religion  which  so  long  prevailed  in  our  country,  and  of 
which  the  very  corrupHon  it  has  left  behind  still  breeds  in 
monstrous  shapes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  and  the  ecclesiastical  order 
was  a  moral  earthquake,  overturning  all  minds,  and  open* 
ing  all  changes.  A  theological  logomachy  was  substituted 
bv  the  sullen  and  proud  ascetics  who  ascended  into  power. 
These,  without  wearyinff  themselves,  wearied  all  others, 
and  triumphed  over  each  other  by  their  muttial  obscuriu. 
The  two  great  giants  in  this  iheologicsl  war  were  the  (a- 
mous  Richard  Baxter  and  Dr  Owen.  They  both  wrote  a 
library  of  books ;  but  the  endless  controversy  between 
them  was  the  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  subject, 
whether  the  death  of  Christ  was  aohUio  ^ptmUmy  or  only 
tarUundem ;  that  is,  whether  it  was  a  payment  of  the  very 
thing,  which  by  law  we  ou|rht  to  have  paid,  or  of  some- 
thing held  bjjT  God  to  be  equivalent.  Such  was  the  point 
on  which  this  debate  between  Owen  and  Baxter,  lasted 
without  end. 

Tet  these  metaphysical  absurdities  were  harmless,  com- 
pared to  what  was  passing  among  the  more  hot  fanatics, 
who  were  for  acting  the  wild  fancies  which  their  melan- 
choly brains  engendered  ;  men,  who  from  the  places  into 
which  they  had  thrust  themselves,  might  now  be  called 
*  the  higher  orders  of  society  !*  These  two  parties  alike 
sent  forth  an  evil  spirit  to  walk  among  the  multitude. — 
Every  one  would  become  his  own  law-maker,  and  even 
his  own  prophet ;  the  meanest  aspired  t^ive  bis  name  to 
his  sect.  All  things  were  to  be  put  inlcAolion  according 
to  the  St.  VitU8*s  dance  of  the  last  new  saint.  « Away 
with  the  Law  •  which  cuts  off  a  man's  legs  and  then  bids 
him  walk  !*  cried  one  from  his  pulpit,  *  Let  believers  sin 
as  fast  as  they  will,  they  have  a  fountain  open  to  wash 
th«*m,  declared  another  teacher.  We  had  the  Brawnisttf 
from  Robert  Brown,  the  Vmet$U,  from  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
tfien  we  sink  down  to  Mr  Traske,  Mr  Wilkinson,  Mr 
Robinson,  and  H.  N.,  or  Henry  Nicholas,  of  the  Family 
of  Love,  besides  Mrs  Hutchinson,  and  the  Grindietonian 
family,  who  preferred  *  motions  to  motives,'  and  conve- 
nicnily  assumed,  that  « ilicir  spirit  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the 
Scripture,  but  the  Scripture  bv  their  sfiirit.'  Edwards, 
the  author  of  *Gangr«na,'  the  adversary  of  Milton,  whose 
work  may  still  be  preserved  for  its  curionity,  though  im- 
mortalized by  the  scourge  of  genius,  has  furnished  a  list  of 
about  two  hundred  of  such  sects  in  these  times.  A  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England  observed  to  a  great  secretary, 
•You  talk  of  the  idolatry  of  Rome  (  but  each  of  you,when- 
ever  you  have  made  and  set  up  a  calf,  will  dance  about 
It. 

This  confusion  of  religions,  if,  indeed,  these  pretended 
modes  of  faith  could  be  classed  among  religions,  disturbed 
the  consciences  of  ^ood  men,  who  read  themselves  in  and 
out  of  their  vacillating  creed.  It  made,  at  last,  even  one 
of  the  puritans  themselves,  who  had  formerly  complained 
that  they  had  not  enjoyed  sufficient  freedom  under  the 
bishops,  cry  out  against  *  this  cursed  intolerable  intolera- 
tion.'  And  the  fact  is,  that  when  the  presbvterians  had 
nsed  themselves  into  the  government,  they  published  seve- 
ral treatises  against  toleration !  The  parallel  between 
these  wild  notions  of  reform,  and  (hose  of  another  charac- 
ter, run  closely  together.  About  this  time  well-meaning 
persons,  who  were  neither  enthusiasts  from  the  ambition 
of  founding  sects,  nor  of  covering  their  immorality  by  their 
impiety,  were  infected  with  the  religiota  inaania.  One 
case  may  stand  for  many.  A  Mr  Greswold,  a  gentleman 
of  Warvrickshire,  whom  a  Brownist  had  by  degrees  en- 
ticed from  his  parish  church,  was  afterwards  persuaded  to 
return  to  it— but  he  returned  with  a  troubled  mind,  and 
lost  in  the  prevalent  theological  contests.  A  horror  of  his 
future  existence  shut  him  out,  as  it  were,  from  his  present 
one:  retiring  into  his  own  house,  wiili  his  children,  be 
ceased  to  communicate  with  the  living  world.  He  had 
his  food  pat  in  at  the  window ;  and  when  his  children  lay 
sick,  he  admitted  no  one  for  their  relief.  His  house,  at 
length,  was  forced  open ;  and  they  found  two  children 
dead,  and  the  father  confined  to  his  bed.  He  had  mangled 
his  bible,and  cut  out  the  titles,  contents,  and  every  thing 
but  the  very  text  itself;   for  it  seems  that  he  thoufht  that 


every  thing  human  was  sinful,  and  he  conceived  that  the 
tttlesoT  tM  books  and  the  cooients  of  the  chapters,  were 


to  be  cut  out  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  having  been 
composed  by  men.* 

More  terrible  it  waa  when  the  insanitr»  which  had  nitb* 
erto  been  more  confined  to  the  better  classes,  burst  forth 
among  the  common  people.  Were  we  to  dwell  minutely 
on  this  period,  we  should  start  from  the  picture  with  hor- 
ror :  we  might,  perhaps,  console  ourselves  with  a  disbe- 
lief of  its  truth  ;  but  the  drug  though  bitter  in  the  mouth 
we  must  sometimes  digest.  To  observe  the  extent  to 
which  the  populace  can  proceed,  disfranchised  of  law  and 
religion,  will  alwajfs  leave  a  memoraUe  recollectioQ. 

What  occurred  in  the  French  revolution  had  happened 
here— an  age  of  impiety !  Society  itself  seemed  dissolved, 
tbr  every  tie  of  private  affection  and  of  public  duty  was  un- 
oosened.  .Even  nature  was  strangely  violated!  From 
the  first  opposition  to  the  decorous  ceremonies  of  the  na- 
tional church,  by  the  simple  puritans,  the  next  stage  was 
that  of  ridicule,  and  the  last  of  obk>quy.  They  beg^an  by 
calling  the  surplice  a  linen  rag  on  the  back ;  baptism  a 
Christ-cross  on  a  baby's  face ;  and  the  organ  was  likened 
to  the  bellow,  the  grunt,  and  the  barking  of  the  respective 
animals.  They  actually  baptised  horses  in  churches  at 
the  fonts ;  and  the  jest  of  that  day  «^as,  that  the  Reformat 
^on  was  now  a  thorough  one  in  England,  since  our  norses 
went  to  churcb.t  St  Paul's  cathedral  was  Uimed  into  a 
market,  and  the  aisles,  the  communion  table,  and  the  altar, 
served  for  the  foulest  purposes.  The  liberty  which  every 
one  now  assumed  of  delivering  his  own  opinions  led  to  act's 
so  execrable,  that  I  can  find  no  parallel  for  them  except  in  the 
mad  times  of  the  French  Revoluii(N).  Some  maintained 
that  there  existed  no  djstinction  between  moral  good  and 
moral  evil ;  and  that  every  man's  actions  were  prompted 
by  the  Creator.  Prostitution  was  professed  as  a  religious 
act ;  a  glazier  was  declared  to  be  a  prophet,  and  the  wo- 
^man  he  cohabited  with  was  said  to  be  ready  to  lie  in  of  the 
Messiah.  A  roan  married  his  father's  wile.  Murders  ol 
the  most  extraordinary  nature  were  occurring ;  one  woman 
crucified  her  mother,  another  in  imitation  of  Abraham  »a- 
crificed  her  child ;  we  hear,  too,  of  parricides.  Amidst 
the  slaughters  of  civil  wars,  spoil  and  blood  bad  accus- 
tomed the  people  to  contemplate  the  most  horrible  scenes. 
One  mad-man  of  the  many,  we  find  drinking  a  health  on 
his  knees,  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  *  to  the  devil !  that  it 
might  bo  said  that  his  family  should  not  be  extinct  without 
doing  some  infamous  act.'  A  Scotchman,  one  Alexander 
Agnew,  commonly  called  '  Jock  of  broad  Scotland,'  whom 
one  cannot  call  an  atheist,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  deny 
the  exigence  of  the  Creator,  nor  a  future  state,  had  a 
shrewdness  of  local  humou^in  his  strange  notions.  Omit- 
ting some  offensive  things,  others  as  strange  may  exhibit 
the  state  to  which  the  reaction  of  a  hypocritical  system  ol 
religion  had  driven  the  common  pe<MNe.  Jock  of  broad 
Scotland  said  he  was  nothinc  in  God's  common,  for  God 
had  given  him  nothing ;  he  was  no  more  obliged  to  God 
than  to  the  devil,  for  God  was  very  greedy.  Neither  God 
nor  the  devil  gave  the  fruits  of  the  ground ;  the  wives  of 
the  country  gave  him  bis  meat.  When  asked  wherein  he 
believed,  he  answered,  *  He  believed  in  white  meal,  water, 
and  salt.  Christ  was  not  God,  for  he  came  into  the  work! 
after  it  was  made,  and  died  as  other  men.'  He  declared 
that  *  he  did  not  know  whether  God  or  the  devil  had  the 
ffreatest  power,  but  he  thought  the  devil  was  the  greatest. 
When  I  die,  let  God  and  the  devil  strive  for  my  soul,  and 
let  him  that  is  strongest  take  it.'  He  no  doubt  had  been 
taught  by  the  presbytery  to  mock  religious  rites ;  and  when 
desired  to  give  God  thanks  for  his  meat,  he  said,  *  Take  a 
sackful  of  prayers  to  the  mill  and  grind  them,  and  take 
your  breakfast  of  them.'  To  others  he  said, '  I  will  give 
you  a  two-pence,  to  prav  until  a  boll  of  meal,  and  one 
stone  of  butter,  fall  from  (leaven  through  the  bouse  rigging 
to  you.*    When  bread  and  cheese  were  laid  on  the  ground 

*  The  Hypocrite  discovered  and  cured,  by  Sam.  Torshall, 
4to,  1644. 

t  There  Is  a  psmphlsc  which  records  a  strange  fact  *  News 
(rom  Powles :  or  the  new  Reformation  of  the  Army,  with  a 
true  Relation  nf  a  Colt  that  was  fueled  In  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St  Paul,  in  London,  and  how  ii  was  publlquely  baptized, 
and  the  name  (because  a  bald  Colt)  was  called  Baal-Rex  * 
1640  *"  The  water  they  sprinkled  from  the  soldier's  helmet  on 
this  occasion  Is  deacnbed.  The  same  occurred  elsewhere. 
Hen  Foulis^  Hiaiory  of  the  Plots,  Ike,  of  our  pretended  Saints 
These  men  who  baptixeil  horses  and  pics  In  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  sang  Psalms  when  they  mareked.  One  cannot  easily 
comprehend  the  nsture  of  fanaticism,  except  when  we  Ittn 
that  they  refused  to  pay  rents ! 
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by  him,  he  nid, '  If  I  letvo  tbii,  I  will  long  cry  to  God  be- 
fore be  give  it  me  a^aiA.'  To  othrra  he  said,  *  Take  a 
bannock,  and  break  it  in  two,  and  lay  down  one  half  thereof, 
and  you  will  long  pray  to  Gkid  before  he  put  the  other  half 
to  it  again !'  He  seema  to  have  been  an  anti-trinitarian. 
He  aaid  he  received  every  thing  from  nature,  which  had 
ever  reigned  and  ever  would.  He  would  not  conform  to 
any  roligioua  system,  nor  name  the  three  Pertons— *  At  all 
these  tbinis  I  have  long  shaken  my  cap,'  he  said.  Jock 
of  broad  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  who 
imagine  that  God  shoukl  have  furnished  them  with  ban- 
nocks ready  baked. 

The  extravagant  fervour  then  working  in  the  minds  of 
Ine  people  is  marked  by  the  story  told  by  Clement  Walker 
of  tne  soldier  who  entered  a  church  with  a  lantern  and  a 
candle  burnine  in  it,  and  in  the  other  hand  four  candles 
not  lighted.  He  said  he  came  to  deliver  his  message  from 
God,  and  show  it  by  these  types  of  candles.  Driven  into 
the  churchyard,  and  the  wind  blowing  strong,  he  could  not 
kindle  his  candles,  tad  the  new  prophet  was  awkwardly 
compelled  to  conclude  his  five  documents,  abolnhing  the 
Sabbath,  tithes,  ministers,  magistrates,  and,  at  last,  the 
Bible  Itself,  wiihout  putting  out  each  candle,  as  he  eould 
jot  kindle  them ;  observing,  however,  each  time—*  And 
nere  I  should  put  out  the  first  light,  but  the  wind  is  so  high 
thati  cannot  kindle  it.' 

A  perfect  scene  of  the  effects  which  this  state  of  irreli- 
gious society  produced  among  the  lower  orders,  I  am  en- 
abled to  give  from  the  manuscript  life  of  John  Shaw,  vicar 
of  Rotheram,  with  a  little  tediuusness.  but  with  infinite 
natvtU,  what  happened  to  himself.  This  honest  divine 
was  puritanically  inclined,  but  there  can  be  no  ezagsera- 
lion  in  these  unvarnished  facu.  He  tells  a  remarkable 
story  of  the  state  of  religious  knowledge  in  Lancashire,  at 
a  place  called  Cartmel :  some  of  the  people  appeared  desK 
reus  of  religious  instruction,  declaring  that  they  were  with- 
out any  minister,  and  had  entirel^r  neglected  every  reli- 
gious rite,  and  therefore  pressed  him  to  quit  his  situation 
at  Lymm  for  a  short  period.  He  may  now  teil  bis  own 
story. 

*  I  found  a  very  Utrge  spacious  church,  scarce  any  seats 
in  it ;  a  people  very  ignorant,  and  yet  willing  to  learn  ; 
so  as  I  had  frequently  some  thousands  of  hearers.  I  cat- 
echised in  season  and  out  of  season.  The  churches  were 
to  throng<HJ  at  nine  in  the  morning,  that  I  had  much  ado 
to  get  to  ihie  pulpit.  One  day  an  old  man  about  sixty,  sen- 
sible enough  in  other  things,  and  living  in  the  parish  of 
Cartmel,  coming  to  me  on  some  business,  I  told  him  that 
he  belonged  to  my  care  and  aharge,  and  I  desired  to  ber 
informed  in  his  knowledge  of  religion.  I  asked  him  liow 
many  Gods  there  were?  He  said  he  knew  not.  I  inform- 
ed him,  asked  acain  how  he  thought  to  be  saved  ?  He 
answered  he  coukl  not  tell.  Yet  thought  that  wa«  a  harder 
question  than  the  other.  I  told  him  that  the  way  to  sal- 
vation was  by  Jesus  Christ,  God-oian,  who  as  he  was 
man  shed  his  blood  for  us  on  the  cross,  &c.  Oh,  sir,  said 
he,  I  think  I  heard  of  that  man  you  speak  of  once  in  a  play 
at  Kendall,  called  Corpus-Christ's  play,  where  there  was  a 
man  on  a  tree  and  blood  run  down,  &e'.  And  afterwards  he 
professed  he  could  not  remember  that  he  ever  beard  of  sal- 
vation by  Jesus,  but  in  that  play.' 

The  scenes  passing  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,^ are  opened  to  us  in  one  of  the  chronicaling  poems 
of  George  Withers.  Our  sensible  Rbiraer  wrote  in 
November  1662,  *a  Dark  Lanthorae'  on  the  present 
subject. 

After  notknng  that  God,  to  mortifV  us,  had  sent  preach- 
ers from  *  the  shop-board  and  the  plough/ 

Such  as  we  seem  justly  to  contemn, 

As  making  tnjths  abhorred,  which  come  from  them : 

be  seems,  however,  incKned  to  think,  that  these  self-taught 
*  Teachers  and  Prophets'  in  their  darkness  might  bold  a 
eertain  light  within  them. 

I  OhiMren,  fools,  • 

Women  and  madmenr  we  do  often  meet 
Preaching,  and  threatening  judgment  in  the  street, 
Tea  by  ■trance  actions,  postures,  tonaa,  and  cries 
Themselvea  tbe3r  offer  to  our  ears  and  ^ea 
As  signs  UDto  this  nation.— 
They  act  as  iMa  in  ecstasies  have  done- 
Striving  their  cbudy  visions  to  declare, 
Tin  Ihey  have  kwt  the  notions  which  they  had, 
Aad  want  but  few  degrees  of  being  nad. 


Such  is  the  picture  of  the  folly  and  of  the  wickedneaa 
which  after  having  been  preceded  by  the  pietv  of  a  reh 
gious  age,  were  succeeded  by  a  dominion  of  hypocritical 
sanctity,  ajxl  then  ckieed  in  all  the  horrors  of  isamorahiy 
and  impiety.  The  parliament  at  length  issued  one  ot 
their  ordinances  for  *  punishing  blasphemous  and  execrable 
opinions,'  and  this  was  enforced  with  greater  power 
than  the  sKp hted  proclaroatibns  of  James  and  Charles  { 
but  the  curious  wording  is  a  comment  on  our  present 
subject.  The  preamble  notices  that  <BBen  and  wo- 
men had  lately  discovered  monatmu  flpimens,  even  such 
as  tended  to  tkt  di'ssofirftew  <^  htman  society,  amd  Aocv 
abu$edt  and  turned  into  UeendcmMneu^  the  Ubertff  gitm  m 
maUere  c/reUgien,*  It  punishes  any  person  not  distemper- 
ed in  his  brains, who  shall  maintain  any  mere  creature  to  be 
God  ;  or  that  all  acu  of  unrighteousness  are  not  forbidden 
in  the  Scriptures ;  or  that  God  approves  of  them ;  or  that 
there  is  no  red  difference  beiweed  moral  good  and 
evil,'  he. 

To  this  disordered  state  was  the  public  mind  reduced, 
for  this  proclamation  was  only  descnbing  what  was  pas- 
sing among  the  people !  The  view  of  this  subject  emora- 
ces  more  than  one  point,  which  I  leave  for  the  meditation 
of  the  politician,  as  well  as  of  toe  religionist* 

BtrCKOreHAM'S  political  COqUETBT  WITH  TBB  FT- 


Buckingbam,  observes  Hume,  *  in  order  to  fortify  him- 
self against  the  resentment  of  James'— nm  the  eoodnct  of 
the  duke  in  the  Spanish  match,  when  James  was  latterly 
hearing  every  ^  Buckinsham  against  Bristol,  and  Brw- 
tol  as aist  BucMlgham— '  had  affected  popularity,  and  en- 
tered into  the  cabals  of  the  puritans ;  but  afterwarria.  be- 
ing secure  of  the  confidence  of  Charles,  he  had  si» 
doned  this  party  ;  and  on  that  account  was  the  i 
posed  to  their  hatred  and  resentment.' 

The  political  coquetrv  of  a  minister  coalescine  with  an 
opposition  partv,  when  ne  was  on  the  point  of  being  dis- 
graced, would  doubtless  open  an  involved  scene  of  ioingue ; 
and  what  one  exacted,  aiid  the  other  was  content  to  yirld, 
towards  the  mutual  accommodation,  might  add  onc'moie 
example  to  the  large  chapter  of  political  mfinnity.  Boik 
workmen  attempting  to  convert  each  other  into  tods, 
by  first  trying  their  respective  maileabibiy  on  the  an- 
vil, are  liable  to  be  disconcerted  by  even  a  slight  acci- 
deot^  whenever  that  proves  to  perfect  conviction,  how  bi- 
tle  they  can  depend  on  each  other,  and  that  each  party 
comes  to  cheat,  and  not  to  be  cheated ! 

This  piece  of  secret  history  is  in  part  recoverable  fro« 
good  authority.  The  two  great  actors  were  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Dr  Preston,  the  master  of  Emmamist 
College,  and  the  head  of  the  puritan  party. 

Dr  Preston  was  an  eminent  character,  who  from  bii 
youth  was  not  without  ambition.  His  scholastic  leamiiw 
the  suUilty  of  his  genius,  and  his  more  elegant  accomplisk 
meats,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  James,  at  whooe  uUe 
he  was  perhaps  more  than  once  honoured  aa  a  guest ;  a 
suspicion  of  bis  puritanic  principles  was  perhapa  the  on- 
ly (MMtade  to  his  court  preferment ;  yet  Preaton  unquce- 
tionably  designed  to  play  a  political  part.  He  retained  tbo 
favour  of  James  by  the  king's  hope  of  withdrawing  the  doc- 
tor firom  the  opposition  party ;  and  commanded  the  favoor 
of  Buckingham  by  the  fears  of  that  minister ;  when  to  ess- 
ploy  the  quaint  style  of  Hacket,  the  duke  foresaw  that  *  be 
might  come  to  be  tried  in  the  furnace  of  the  next  aeaaioas 
of  parliament,  and  he  had  need  to  make  the  refiners  his 
friends :'  most  of  these  *  refiners'  were  the  puritanic  or  op- 

SMition  party*  Appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Prince 
harles,  Dr  Preston  bad  the  advantage  of  being  in  frequent 
attendance ;  and  as  Hacket  tells  us,  *  this  politac  man  felt 
the  pulse  of  the  court,  and  wanted  not  the  intelligence  of 
all  oark  mysteries  through  the  Scotch  in  his  birimesa's 
bed-chamber.'  A  doaeeommtmication  took  (i4aoa  beiweea 
the  duke  and  Preston,  who.  as  Hacket  deacribea,  i 
good  crow  to  smell  carrion.'  He  obtained  aa  easy  i 
aion  to  the  duke's  closet  at  least  thrice  a  week,  ana  in  ibcar 
notable  conferencea  Buckingham  appears  te  bava  cooami^ 
nicated  to  hb  confklenlial  friends.  Preston^  intcat  on  cai^ 
ryiag  all  his  points,  skilfully  commenced  with  the  smaller 
onea.  He  winded  the  duke  ctrcuitooaly^— be  worked  al 
him  subcerraneouslv.  Thia  wary  politician  was  too  aaga* 
CMMS  to  propoae  what  he  bad  at  heart— tba  extiipaiioa  ol 
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•p !  BO  trine  *•'  in  the  oonfemiee  at  HAmpcoo-Coart,  11111 
•dioed  IB  too  ear  of  the  puritan.  He  anured  the  duke 
ihat  the  love  of  the  people  was  hie  only  anchor,  which 
•ould  only  he  eecnred  by  the  most  popular  measures.  A 
BOW  son  of  reformation  was  easy  to  execute;  Cathedrab 
and  coUeipate  churches  maintained  by  Tsst  wealth,  and  the 
lands  of  the  chapter,  only  fed  *  fat,  lazy,  and  unprofitable 
drones.*  The  dissolution  of  the  foundations  of  deans  and 
chapters  woold  open  an  ample  source  to  pay  the  king's 
debts,  and  scatter  the  streams  of  patronage.  *  You  would 
then  become  the  darltnc  of  the  commonwealth  ;*  I  give  the 
words  as  I  find  them  in  liacket.  <  If  a  crum  stick  in  tho 
throat  of  anj  considerable  man  that  attempts  an  opposition, 
it  will  be  easy  to  wash  it  down  with  manors,  woods,  roy- 
alties, tythes,  Ac'  It  would  be  furnishing  the  wants  ot  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  and  he  quoted  a  Ghreeic  proverb,  *  that 
when  a  great  oak  falls,  every  neighbour  may  scuffle  for  a 

Dr  Preston  was  wilting  to  perform  the  part  which  Knox 
had  acted  in  Scotland !  lie  might  have  been  certain  of  a 
party  to  maintain  this  national  violation  of  property ;  for 
be  who  calls  out  *  Plunder !'  will  ever  find  a  gang.  These 
acis  of  national  injustice,  so  much  desired  by  revolution- 
ists, are  never  beneficial  to  the  people ;  they  never  par> 
lake  of  the  spoliaiion,  and  the  whole  terminates  in  the 
gratification  of  private  rapacity. 

If  was  not,  however,  easy  to  obtain  such  perpetual  ac- 
cess to  the  minister,  and  at  the  same  time  escape  firom  the 
watchful.  Archbishop  Williams,  the  lord  keeper,  got  suf- 
ficient hints  fitHB  the  king ;  and  in  a  tedious  conference 
with  the  duke,  be  wished  to  convince  him  that  Preston  had 
only  offered  him  <  flittten  milk,  out  of  which  he  should 
chum  nothing !'  Tbe  duke  was.  however,  smitten  by  the 
new  prMect  and  made  a  remarkable  answer :  *  You  lose 
yourself  in  generalities :  make  it  out  to  me  in  particular, 
if  you  can,  toat  the  motion  you  pick  at  will  find  repulse, 
and  be  baffled  in  the  house  of  commons.  I  know  not  how 
you  bishops  may  struggle,  but  I  am  much  deluded  if  a  great 
part  nf  the  knights  and  burgesses  would  not  be  glad  to  see 
this  alteration.'  We  are  told  on  this,  that  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams took  out  a  list  of  tbe  members  of  the  house  ot  com- 
mons, and  convinced  the  minister  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  would  oppose  this  projected  revolution,  and  that 
tn  consequence  the  duke  gave  if  up. 

But  this  anterior  decision  of  the  duke  mav  be  doubtful, 
since  Preston  still  retained  the  high  favour  of  the  minister, 
after  the  death  of  James.  When  James  died  at  Theo- 
baMs,  where  Or  Preston  happened  to  be  in  attendance,  he 
bad  the  honour  of  returning  to  town  in  the  new  king's 
coach  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  doctor's  ser^ 
vile  adulation  of  the  minister  gave  even  great  oflTence  to 
to  the  over-sealoos  puritans.  That  he  was  at  length  dis- 
carded is  certain ;  but  this  was  owing  not  to  any  deficient 
■ubserviencT  on  the  skie  of  our  politician,  but  to  one  of 
those  unlucky  circumstances  which  have  often  put  an  end 
lo  temporary  political  connexions,  by  enabling  one  party  to 
discover  what  the  other  thinks  of  him. 

I  draw  this  curious  foci  from  a  manuscript  narrative  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  learned  William  Wotton.  When 
the  puritanic  party  foolishly  became  jealous  of  the  man 
who  seemed  to  be  working  at  root  and  branch  for  their 
purposes,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Preston,  remonstrat- 
ing with  nim  for  his  servile  attachment  to  the  minister ;  on 
which  he  confidentially  relumed  an  answer,  assuring  them 
that  he  was  as  fully  convinced  of  the  vilenesa  and  profliga- 
cy of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  chancier  as  any  man 
could  be,  but  that  there  was  no  way  to  come  at  him  but  by 
th«)  lowest  flattery,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  glory 
of  God,  that  sucn  instruments  should  be  made  use  of  as 
could  be  had:  and  for  that  reason,  and  that  alone,  he 
showed  that  respect  to  the  reigning  favourite,  and  not  for 
any  real  honour  that  he  had  for  him.  This  lener  proved 
fatal ;  some  oAcious  hand  conveyed  it  to  the  duke !  When 
Preston  came  as  usual,  the  duke  took  his  opportunity  of 
asking  him  what  he  had  ever  done  lo  disoblige  him,  that 
he  sbouki  describe  him  in  such  black  characters  to  his  own 
party  ?  Preston,  m  amazement  denied  the  fact,  and  poured 
forth  profossions  of  honour  and  gratitude.  Tbe  duke 
showed  him  has  own  letter.  Dr  Preston  instantaneously 
felt  a  political  apoplexy :  the  labours  of  some  years  were 


It  IB  a  MBffle  iBoming.    The  baflled  pditieian  was  turned 
t  of  Walbngfonl  House,  never  more  to  see  the  enraged 
And  from  that  momoBi  Buckiagham  whoBy 
tho  Piiritans,  asd  cultivated  the  friendriiip  of 
Thia  hnppsBsd   toea  aftar  James  the  First's 


death.  Wotton  adds,  *  This  story  I  heard  from  one  who 
was  extremelv  well  versed  in  the  secret  histoiT  of  tho 
time.'* 

Sim  XDWAMD  COKB's  BZCBmOlTS  AOAIlfST  TBB  BIOH 
SHBBIffT's  OATH. 

A  curious  foot  will  show  the  revolutionary  nature  of  hu^ 
man  evenis.  and  the  necessity  of  correcting  our  ancien 
statutes,  which  so  frequently  hold  out  punishments  and 
penalties  for  objects  which  have  kxis  ceased  lo  be  crimi- 
nal ;  as  well  as  for  persons  against  wnom  it  would  be  bar- 
barous to  allow  some  unrepeiued  statute  to  operate. 

When  a  political  stratagem  was  practised  by  Charles 
the  First  to  keep  certain  members  out  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, by  prickinc  them  down  as  sheriffs  in  iheir  difl^ereot 
counties,  among  mem  was  the  celebrated  Sir  Edward  Coke 
whom  the  government  had  made  High  Sheriff*  for  Bucks. 
It  was  necessary,  perhaps,  to  be  a  learned  and  practised 
lawyer  lo  discover  the  means  he  took,  in  the  heignt  of  his 
resentment  to  elude  the  insult.  This  great  lawyer,  who 
himself,  perhaps,  had  often  administered  the  oath  to  the 
sherifls,  which  had,  century  after  century,  been  usual  for 
them  lo  take,  to  the  surprise  of  sll  persons,  drew  up  Ex- 
ceptions against  the  Shtfriff's  oath,  declaring  that  no  one 
oouki  take  it.  Coke  sent  his  Exceptions  to  the  attomev- 
general,  who  by  an  immediate  order  in  council,  submitted 
them  to  *  all  the  judges  of  England.'  Our  legal  himinary 
had  condescended  only  to  some  ingenious  caviHing  in  three 
of  his  exceptions  ;  but  the  fourth  was  of  a  nature  which 
could  not  be  overcome.  All  the  judges  of  England  as* 
sented,  and  declared,  that  there  was  one  part  of  this  an- 
cient oath  which  was  perfectly  irreligious,  and  must  ever 
hereafter  be  left  out!  This  article  was,  *  That  you  shall 
do  all  your  pain  and  diligence  to  destroy  and  make  to  cease 
all  manner  of  heresies,  commonly  called  MjoUanUt  within 
your  bailiwick,  &c.'t  The  Lollards  were  the  most  an- 
cient of  proteatants,  and  had  practised  Luther's  sentiments 
^t  was,  in  fact  condemning  the  established  religion  ^ihe 
country !  An  order  was  issued  from  Hampton-Court,  for 
the  abfogaiinn  of  this  part  of  the  oath ;  and  at  present  all 
high  sheriffs  owe  this  obligation  tn  the  resentment  o^  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  for  having  been  pricked  down  as  Sheriff"  oif 
Bucks,  to  be  kept  out  of  parliament!  The  merit  of  hav- 
ing the  oath  changed,  tnstonler,  he  was  alfowed  ;  but  he 
was  not  excused  taking  it,  after  it  was  accommodated  to 
the  conscientkMis  and  lynx-eyed  detection  of  our  enraged 
lawyer. 

SECBET  HISTOar  or  CHABLEi  I,  AlTD  BIS  FIRST 
PABLIAMBlfTS. 

The  reign  of  Charies  the  First,  succeeded  by  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  forms  a  period  unparalleled  by  any 
mreceding  one  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  was  for  the 
English  nation  the  great  result  of  all  former  attempts  lo 
ascertain  and  to  secure  the  just  freedom  of  the  subject. 
TJio  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  were  often  imagined  to  be  mutual  encroach- 
menu;  and  were  long  involved  in  contradiction,  in  an  age 
of  unsettled  opinions  and  disputed  principles.  At  lenglh 
the  conflicting  parties  of  monarchy  and  democracy,  in  the 
weakness  of  their  passions,  discovered  how  much  each 
required  the  other  for  its  protector.  This  age  offers  the 
finest  speculations  in  human  nature,  it  opens  a  protracted 
scene  of  glory  and  of  infamy ;  all  that  elevates,  and  all 
that  humiliates  our  kind,  wrestling  togetlier,  and  expiring 
in  a  career  of  glorious  deeds,  of  revolting  crimes,  and 
even  of  ludicrotis  mfirmities! 

The  French  Revolution  is  the  commentary  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  a  commentary  at  limes  more  important  than  the 
text  which  it  elucidates.  It  has  thrown  a  freshness  over 
the  antiquity  of  our  own  history ;  and,  on  returning  lo  it, 
we  seem  to  possess  the  feelings,  and  to  be  agitated  by  the 
interests,  of  contemporaries.  The  circumstances  and 
tho  persons  which  so  many  imagine  had  passed  away, 
have  been  reproduced  under  our  own  eytM,  In  other  his- 
lories  we  except  the  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  the 
bcidents  on  the  evidence  of  the  historian ;  but  here  wo 
may  take  them  from  our  own  conviction,  since  to  extinct 

*  Walton  dellversd  this  msmorandum  to  the  Ifterary  ami 
qnary,  Thomas  Baker ;  and  Kennet  trsnscribsd  k  in  his  Ma- 
nuscript Colleccfona  Landsowne  M88,  No.  9S9—88L  Tho 
life  of  Dr  Preston,  In  Chalmer*s  Biographical  Dlctionaiy.  maf 
be  eonsulied  wkh  advantage  \r\r^\i> 

t  Rushwonh*s  mstoricafCoUsclkma  ToL  1.  wM^  L^ 
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namea  and  to  past  eventa,  we  can  apply  the  reality  which 
we  ourselves  nare  witnessed. 

Charles  the  First  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  ero 
he  discovered,  that  in  his  new  parliament  he  was  married 
to  a  sullen  bride;  the  youthful  monarch,  with  the  impa- 
tience of  a  lover,  warm  with  hope  and  glory,  was  ungra- 
ciously repulsed  even  in  the  first  favours!  The  predic- 
tion oi  his  father  remained,  like  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall ;  but,  seated  on  the  throne,  Hope  was  more  conge- 
nial to  youth  than  Prophecy. 

As  soon  as  Charles  the  First  could  assemble  a  parlia- 
ment, he  addressed  thorn  with  an  earnestness,  in  which 
the  simplicity  of  word&  and  thoughts  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  oratorical  harangues  of  the  late  monarch.  It 
cannot  be  alleged  against  Charles  the  First,  that  he  pre- 
ceded the  parUament  in  the  war  of  words.  He  courted 
their  affections ;  and  even  in  his  manner  of  reception, 
amidst  the  dignity  of  the  regal  office,  studiously  showed 
his  exterior  respect  by  the  marked  solemnity  of  their  first 
meeting.  As  yet  uncrowned,  on  the  day  on  which  he 
first  addressed  the  Lords  and  Commons,  be  wore  his  crown, 
and  veiled  it  at  the  opening,  and  on  the  close  of  bis  speech ; 
a  circumstance  to  which  the  parliament  had  not  been  ac- 
customed. Another  ceremony  gave  still  greater  solemnity 
to  the  meeting ;  the  king  would  not  enter  into  business 
till  thoT  had  united  in  prayer.  He  commanded  the  doors 
to  be  closed,  and  a  bishop  to  perform  the  office.  The  sud- 
denness of  this  unexpected  command  disconcerted  the 


catholic  lords,  of  whom  the  less  rigid  knelt,  and   the 
moderate  stood :  there  was  one  startled 
nothing  but  cross  himself!* 


papist  who  did 


The  speech  may  be  found  in  Rushworth  ;  the  friendly 
tone  must  be  shown  here. 

*  I  hope  that  you  do  remember  that  you  were  pleased  to 
employ  me  to  adnse  my  father  to  break  off  the  treaties 
(with  Spam.)  I  came  into  this  business  willingly  and  free- 
ly, like  a  joung  man,  and  consequently  rashly ,  but  it  was 
by  your  interest— your  engagement.  I  pray  you  remem- 
ber, that  this  bebg  my  Jhit  aedoHt  and  begun  by  your  ad' 
vice  and  entrmty^  what  a  sreat  dishonour  it  were  to  you 
and  me  that  it  should  fail  lor  that  assutance  you  are  able 
to  give  me ." 

This  effusion  excited  no  sympathy  in  the  house.  They 
voted  not  a  seventh  part  of  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
proceed  with  a  war,  into  which,  as  a  popular  measure, 
they  themselves  had  forced  the  king. 

At  Oxford  the  king  again  reminded  them  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  war  *  from  their  desires  and  advice.'  He 
expresses  his  disappointment  at  their  insufficient  grant, 
*  far  short  to  set  forth  the  navy  now  preparing.'  The 
speech  preserves  the  same  simplicity. 

Still  no  echo  of  kindness  responded  in  the  bouse.  It 
vi^as,  however,  asserted,  in  a  vague  and  quibbling  manner, 
that  ( though  a  former  parliament  did  engage  the  king  in  a 
war,  yet  (if  things  were  managed  by  a  contrary  design, 
and  the  treasure  misemployed)  this  parliament  is  not  bomid 
by  anothtr  pariietmml:*  and  they  added  a  cruel  mockery, 
that  *  the  king  should  help  the  eause  of  the  Palatinate  with 
hU  own  money !  this  foolish  war,  which  James  and  Charles 
had  so  long  bore  their  reproaches  for  having  avoided  as 
hopeless,  but  which  the  puritanic  party  as  well  as  others, 
had  continually  urged  as  necessary  fiir  the  maintenance 
of  the  protestant  cause  in  Europe. 

Still  no  supplies !  but  protestations  of  duty,  and  petitions 
about  grievances,  which  it  had  been  difficult  to  specify. 
In  their  *  Declaration'  they  style  his  Majesty  *  Our  dear 
and  dread  sovereign,'  and  themselves  *  his  poor  Com- 
mons:' but  they  concede  no  point-^they offer  no  aid! 
The  king  wu  not  yet  disposed  to  quarrel,  though  ho  had 
in  vain  pressed  for  despatch  of  busmess,  lest  the  season 
should  be  lost  for  the  navy ;  again  reminding  them  that  *  it 
was  the  Jint  nqueat  that  he  ever  made  unto  them !'  On 
the  pretence  of  the  plague  at  Oxford,  Charles  prorogued 
parliamont,  with  a  promise  to  reassemble  in  the  winter. 

There  were  a  few  whose  hearts  bad  still  a  pulse  to  vi- 
brate with  the  distresses  of  a  youthful  monarch,  perplexed 
by  a  war  which  they  themselves  had  raised.  But  others  of 
a  more  republican  complexion,  reiected  *JfteeuUyf  as  a 
dangerous  counsellor,  which  would  be  always  furnishing 
argumenU  for  supplies.  If  the  kinc  was  in  danger  and 
necessity,  those  ought  to  answer  for  it  who  have  put  both 
kisg  and  kingdom  into  this  peril :  and  if  the  state  of  things 
wouM  not  a£nit  a  redress  of  grieyaBoes,  there  cannot  be 


•  FiOBa 


IstMreTihetfaee. 


The  first  parliament  abandon'id  the  king ! 

Charles  now  had  no  other  means  to  despatch  the  amy 
and  fleet,  in  a  bad  season,  but  bv  borrowing  money  on  pri- 
vy seals :  these  were  letters,  where  the  loon  exacted  wu 
as  small  as  the  style  was  humble.     They  specified,  that 

*  this  loan,  without  inconvenience  to  any,  is  only  intended 
for  the  service  of  the  public.  Such  priyate  helps  for  pub- 
lie  services,  which  cannot  be  deferred,'  the  king's  premises 
had  been  often  resorted  to;  but  this  *  being  the  Jint  fisM 
that  we  have  required  any  thing  in  this  kmd,  we  require 
but  that  turn  Vfhiehfeut  men  would  deny  a  friend,*  A«  &i 
as  I  can  discover,  the  highest  sum  assessed  from  great 
personages  was  twenty  pounds!  The  king  was  willing  to  ^ 
suffer  any  mortification,  even  that  of  a  charitable  soliata- 
tion,  rather  than  endure  the  obdurate  insults  of  parli^ 
ment!  All  donations  were  received,  from  ten  pounds  to 
five  shillings :  this  was  the  mockeiy  of  an  alms-btsket! 
Tet,  with  contributions  and  savings  so  trivial,  and  exact* 
ed  with  such  a  warm  appeal  to  their  feelings,  was  the 
king  to  send  out  a  fleet  with  ten  thoosand  men—to  take 
Cadiz! 

This  expedition,  like  so  many  sbnilar  attempts  from  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First  to  those  of  the  great  Lord  Chat- 
ham, and  to  our  own— concluded  by  a  nullity!  Chariet, 
disappointed  in  this  predatory  attempt,  in  despair,  called 
his  teeond  parliament — as  he  says,  *  In  the  midst  of  his  ne* 
cessity<— and  to  learn  from  them  how  he  was  to  frame  hit 
course  and  councils  V 

The  Commons,  as  duteously  as  ever,  profess  that  <  No 
king  was  ever  dearer  to  his  people ;  and  that  they  really 
intend  to  assist  his  majesty  in  such  a  way,  as  may  nuks 
him  safe  at  home,  and  feared  abroad' — but  it  was  to  be  on 
condition,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept 

*  the  information  and  advice  of  parliament  in  discoverins 
the  causes  of  the  great  evils,  and  redress  their  grievances.' 
The  king  accepted  this  <  as  a  satisfactory  answer  ;*  but 
Charles  comprehended  their  drifl — '  You  specially  aim  at 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  what  he  hath  done  to  chance 
your  minds  I  wot  not.'  The  style  of  the  king  now  6rsi 
betrays  ansered  feelings ;  the  secret  cause  of  the  uncom- 
plying conduct  of  the  Commons  was  hatred  of  the  &roor^ 
ite,  but  the  king  saw  that  they  designed  to  control  ibe«zecu* 
tive  governroeut,  and  he  could  ascribe  their  antipathy  to 
Buckingham  but  to  the  capriciousness  of  popular  favour; 
for  not  long  ago  ho  had  heard  Buckingham  hailed  as  '  ibeir 
saviour.'  In  the  zeal  and  firmness  of  his  affections, 
Charles  always  considered  that  he  himself  was  aimed  at, 
in  the  person  of  his  confident,  his  companion,  and  his  min- 
ister! 

Some  of*  the  bold  speakers,'  as  the  beads  of  the  opposi- 
tion are  fi-equently  designated  in  the  manuscript  letters, 
had  now  risen  into  notice.  Sir  John  Elliot,  Dr  Turner, 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Mr  Clement  Coke,  poured  tkemselTes 
forth  in  a  vehement,  not  to  say  seditious  style,  with  ioveo- 
tives  more  daring  than  had  ever  before  thundered  io  ths 
House  of  Commons !  The  king  now  toM  them, '  I  come 
to  show  your  errors,  and,  as  I  mav  call  it,  unparHmmat*' 
ry  proeeedingM  of  pialiament,*  l^he  lord  keeper  then  as- 
sured them  that '  when  the  irregular  humours  of  tome  par- 
ticular  pemtit  were  settled,  the  king  would  hear  ami  an- 
swer all  just  grievances :  but  the  king  would  have  them  also 
to  know,  that  he  was  equally  jealous  to  the  oonrempt  of  bis 
royal  rights,  which  his  majesty  wouU  not  suffer  to  be  vio- 
lated by  any  pretended  course  of  parliamentary  libertv. 
The  king  considered  the  parliament  as  his  oooocil;  but 
there  was  a  difference  between  oooncilling  and  controllii^ 
and  between  liberty  and  the  abuse  of  liberty.'  He  fiowb- 
ed,  by  noticing  tneir  extraordinary  proceedings  in  their 
impeachment  of  Buckingham.  The  king,  resumiog  htf 
speech,  remarkably  reproached  the  parliament.       , 

*  Now  that  you  have  all  things  according  to  your  wishes, 
and  that  I  am  »o  far  engaged  that  you  think  Aere  is  ^re- 
treatf  now  you  begin  to  aet  the  <Jice,  omd  moibe  yov  •>* 
game.  But  I  pray  you  be  not  deceived;  it  is  not  a  p«N 
liamenUry  way,  nor  is  it  a  way  to  deal  with  a  king.  M' 
Clement  Coke  told  you,  *«  It  was  better  to  be  ^^^°[ 
a  foreign  enemy  than  to  be  destroyed  at  home!'  ^'j''^ 
I  think  it  more  nonoar  for  a  king  to  be  invaded  aid  alnmst 
destroyed  by  a  foreign  enemy  than  tabe  doifimd  by^*"^ 

The  king  concluded  by  aiMrtiDg  his  privilegs,  to  eall  or 
to  forbid  parliaments.  .   ^ 

The  style  of  *  the  bold  speaker*'  appeared  it"^ 

early  as  in  April ;  1 1 "^^      '   '  '^ rA.dma 

which  furnish  facu  a 
wr  printed  docuaenisyz 


he  bold  speaker*' appeared  at  M^ 
I  iraee  their  spirit  in  letter*  «»»g^ 
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Amooff  the  emrliest  of  odr  patriots,  and  finally  tho  great 
victiin  orbit  ezertiom,  was  Sir  John  Ellioti  rice-adiniral, 
af  DoTonahire.  He,  u  a  tone  which  *  rolled  baek  to  Jove 
hit  own  bolm,'  and  atartled  even  the  writer,  who  waa  him- 
aeir  biaaaed  to  the  popular  party,  •  made  a  resolute,  I 
doubt  whether  a  timely,  speech.'  He  adds,  Elliot  aasert- 
ad  that  *  They  came  not  thither  either  to  do  what  the  king 
ihould  command  them,  nor  to  abstain  when  he  forbade 
them ;  they  came  to  continue  constant,  and  to  maintain 
their  privileges.  They  would  not  give  their  posterity  a 
eanse  to  curse  them  for  losing  their  pririleges  by  restraint, 
which  their  forefathers  had  left  them.'* 

On  the  eighth  of  Mav,  the  impeachment  of  the  duke 
was  opened  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  who  compared  the 
iuke  to  a  meteor  exhaled  out  of  putrid  matter.  He  was 
followsd  by  GlanviUe,  Sdden,  and  others.  On  this  da;r 
tbe  duke  sat  out>facing  hia  accusen  and  out^braving  their 
accusations,  which  the  more  highly  asaspsrated  the  house. 
On  the  follo«ring  day  the  duke  was  absent,  when  the  epi- 
lo^e  to  this  imghty  pieoe  waa  elaborately  delivered  by 
fkr  John  Elliot,  with aibrca  of  dadamation,  and  a boMnass 
•f  personal  aBuaion,  which  have  not  been  surpassed  in 
tbe  invectives  of  modem  Junius. 

Elliot,  after  ezp«iiaiing  on  the  favourite's  ambition  in 
procuring  and  getting  into  his  hands  the  greatest  offices  of 
strength  and  power  in  tbe  kingdom,  and  the  means  by 
whicn  ha  bad  obtained  them,  drew  a  picture  of  *  the  in- 
ward character  of  the  duke's  mind.'  Tne  duke's  plurality 
of  offices  reminded  him  *  of  a  chimerical  beast  called  by 
the  ancients  SuUionatua,  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so  full  of 
foul  lines,  that  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it !  In  set^ 
ting  up  himself  he  hath  set  upon  the  kingdom's  revenues, 
the  fountain  of  supply,  and  the  nerveaofthe  land — ^He 
intercepts,  consumes,  and  exhausts  the  revenues  of  the 
crown ;  and,  by  emptying  the  veins  the  blood  should  run 
in,  ho  hath  east  the  kmgdom  into  a  high  consumption.'— 
He  descends  to  criminate  the  duke's  magnificent  tastes ; 
he  who  had  something  of  a  congenial  nature  for  Elliot  was 
a  man  of  fine  literature.  *  Infinite  sums  of  money,  and 
mass  of  land  exceeding  the  value  of  money,  and  contri- 
butions, in  parliament  have  been  heaped  upon  him ;  and 
now  have  they  been  employed  7  Upon  costly  ftimiture, 
sumptuous  feasting,  and  magnificent  building,  the  viaiMe 
mntUnee  of  tfu  aepren  txhauHing  of  the  ttaU  I* 

Elliot  eloquently  closes — 

*  Your  lordships  have  an  idea  of  the  man,  what  he  is  in 
himself,  what  in  his  affections !  Tou  have  seen  his  power, 
and  some,  I  fear  have  felt  it.  Tou  have  known  his  prac- 
tice and  have  heard  the  effiscts.  Being  such,  what  is  hff«  in 
reference  to  king  and  state ;  how  compatible  or  incompa- 
tible with  either  ?  In  reference  to  the  king,  he  must  ba 
styled  the  canker  in  his  treasure ;  in  reference  to  the  state, 
the  moth  of  all  goodness.  I  can  hardly  find  him  a  paral- 
lel ;  but  none  were  ao  Uke  him  as  Sejanus,  who  is  described 
by  Tacitus,  AwioM,  eui  otttegerUt  in  aUot  ^nminatar^juaeta 
9d»thtar  ei  eupertme,  Sejanus's  pride  was  so  excessive, 
as  Tacitus  saiih,  that,  hn  neglected  all  councils,  mixed  his 
business  and  service  with  the  prince,  seeming  to  confound 
their  actions,  and  was  often  styled  ImperatoriM  hUorum 
spcnts.  Doth  not  this  man  the  iilce?  Ask  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland— and  they  will  tell  you !  How  lately  and 
bow  often  hath  this  man  commixed  his  actions  in  discourses 
with  actions  of  the  king'a!  My  Lorda !  1  have  done— 
you  see  the  man!' 

The  parallel  of  the  duke  with  Sejanus  electrified  the 
use ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  touched  Chariea  on  a  eonvui- 


Tbe  king's  conduct  on  this  speech  was  the  beginning  of 
his  troubles,  and  the  first  of  hia  more  open  attempta  to 
crush  the  popular  partv.  In  the  House  or  Lords  the  king 
defended  the  duke,  and  informed  them,  *I  have  thought  fit 
to  take  order  for  the  p>itmakmg  »me  ituoUnt  epeeetue, 
lately  spoken.'  I  find  a  piece  of  aecret  history  enclosed 
in  a  letter,  with  a  solemn  mjunction  that  it  micht  be  burnt. 
*Tho  king  this  momhig  complained  of  Sir  John  Elliot  for 
fompiuing  tbe  dnko  to  S^aauUt  in  which  he  said,  impli- 
dtlv  he  must  intend  me  for  Tttsrtns ."  On  that  day  the 
prologue  and  the  epilogue  orators,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  who 
had  opened  the  impediment  againat  the  duke,  and  Sir 
John  Elliot,  who  had  doaed  it,  were  called  oat  of  tho 
bouse  b^  two  messengers,  who  showed  their  warrants  for 
eooMiittmg  ^haa  to  the  Tower.f 

*9]oaneM88,41Tr.    Letter  »7. 

t  Dor  primed  htaiorlcal  doeumenis,  KenneCt,  Frankland,  te, 
itaaoolussd  In  their  details,  and  ftcts  seam  misplaced  for  waai 
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On  this  memorable  day  a  philoaophical  politician  might 
have  presdently  marked  the  seed-plois  or  events,  which 
not  many  years  afterwards  were  apparent  to  all  men.  The 
panions  of  kings  are  often  expatiated ;  but,  in  the  present 
ami-monarchical  period,  the  passions  of  parliamenu  aro 
not  imaginable!  The  democratic  party  in  our  constitu- 
tion, from  the  meanest  of  motives,  from  their  egotism,  their 
vanity,  and  their  audacity,  hate  kings ;  they  would  bava 
an  abstract  being,  a  chimerical  aovereign  on  the  throne- 
like  a  sUtne,  the  mere  ornament  of  the  place  it  fills,— and 
insensible,  like  a  statue,  to  the  invectives  they  would  heap 
on  its  pedestal ! 

The  commons,  with  a  fierce  apirit  of  reaction  for  tha 
kins's  punishing  some  insolent  speeches,'  at  once  sent  up 
to  the  lords  for  the  commitment  of  the  duke !'  But  when 
thev  learnt  the  fate  of  the  patriota,  they  instantaneously 
broke  up !  In  the  afternoon  they  assembled  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall, to  interchange  their  private  aemiments  on  the 
fate  of  the  two  impriaoned  members,  in  sadness  and  indig- 
nation. 

The  following  day  tha  commons  met  in  thehr  own  bousa. 
When  the  speaker  reminded  them  of  the  usual  business, 
they  all  ciied  out, « Sit  down !  sit  down!'  They  would 
touch  on  no  business  till  they  were  *  righted  In  their  libei^ 
ties!*^  An  open  committee  of  the  whde  house  was 
formed,  and  no  member  suffered  to  quit  the  house ;  but 
dther  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  commence  this  solemn 
conference,  or  expressed  their  iiulignation  by  a  sullen  si- 
lence. To  sooth  and  subdue  <  the  bdd  speakers'  was  the 
unfortunate  attempt  of  the  vice-chamberlain,  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  who  hai  long  been  one  of  our  foreign  ambas- 
sadors ;  and  who,  having  witnessed  the  despotic  govern- 
ments on  the  continent,  unagined  that  there  was  no  defi- 
ciency of  liberty  at  home.  *  I  find,'  said  the  vice-cham- 
berlain,  <  by  the  great  silence  in  this  house,  that  it  is  a  fit 
time  to  be  hearo,  if  voo  will  grant  me  the  patience.'  Al- 
luding to  one  of  the  king's  messages,  where  it  was  hinted 
that,  if  there  was  *  no  correspondency  between  him  and 
the  parliament,  he  should  be  forced  to  ttee  new  amnede* 
*I  pray  you  consider  what  these  new  counsels  are  and 
may  be :  I  fear  to  declare  thoae  I  conceive !'  However, 
Sir  Dudlev  plainly  hinted  at  them,  when  he  went  on  ob- 
serving, that '  when  monarchs  began  to  know  their  own 
strength,  and  saw  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their  jMr^mienls, 
they  had  overthrown  them  in  all  Kurope,  except  hf  re  only 
witb  tis.'  Our  old  ambassador  drew  an  amusing  picture 
of  the  eflfects  of  despotic  governments  in  thst  of  France— 
*  If  you  knew  the  subjects  In  foreign  countries  as  well  ad 
myself,  to  see  them  look,  not  like  our  nation,  with  store 
or  flesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  so  many  ghosts  and  not 
men,  being  nothing  but  skin  and  bones«  with  some  thin  co- 
ver to  their  nakedness,  and  wearing  only  wooden  shoes  on 
their  feet,  so  that  they  cannot  eat  meat,  or  wear  good 
ftbe  king  for  it;  this  is  a  miso- 
that  which  we  are  yet  free  from!* 
abroad  had  deprived  Sir  Dudley  Carie- 


2  beyond  expression, 
long  resioence  abi 
of  any  sympathy  with  the  high  tone  of  freedom,  and 


clothes,  but  they  must  pay  the  king  for  it ;  this  is  a 

I,  SJKI  i"        ■  ■ 

iroad  I 
ton  or  any  sympathy  with  tbe  high  tone  of  freedom,  and 
the  proud  jealousy  of  their  privileges,  which,  though  yet 
unascertained,  undefined,  and  still  often  contested,  was 
breaking  forth  among  the  commona  of  England.  It  was 
fated  that  the  celestial  apirit  of  our  national  freedom  should 
not  descend  among  us  in  the  form  of  the  mystical  dove ! 

Hume  oboerves  on  this  speech,  that '  theae  imprudent 
suggestions  rather  gave  wamins  than  struck  terror.'  It 
waa  evident  that  tbe  event  whicn  implied  *  new  oonnaela/ 
meant  what  subsec|uently  was  practlked— tbe  king  govern- 
ing without  a  pariiament  I  As  for  <  the  ghosts  who  wore 
wooden  shoes,*  to  whieh  the  house  was  congratulated  tb^i' 
they  had  not  yet  been  reduced,  they  would  infer  that  it  was 
the  more  necessary  toproride  against  the  possibility  of  sp 
strange  an  occurrence  :  Hume  truly  observes,  *  The  king 
reaped  no  further  benefit  firom  this  attempt  than  to  exas* 
perate  the  house  still  further.'  Soom  words,  which .  the 
duke  persisted  in  asserting  had  dropped  from  Digges,  wera 
exphuned  away,  Digges,  dedaringthat  they  had  nut  been' 

of  dates.  They  all  equally  copy  Rnshworth,  the  only  soutm 
of  our  hlatory  of  thia  period.  Even  Hume  is  Involved  In  tha 
obscurity.  The  king's  speech  was  on  the  eleventh  of  May. 
As  Rushwonh  has  not  ftirnlshed  dates,  it  wouM  seem  that  tha 
two  orators  had  been  sent  to  tha  Tower  before  the  king^ 
speech  to  the  lords. 


«  Frankland,  an  Inveterate  royalist,  fa  copying  RiMhwonli. 
sorts  •  their  pretended  liberties  ;>  exactly  the  Myle  of  cathoHf 
-. u—  .u ^j^  proteitamism,  by  *  la  religton  pi»» 
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afl«d  br  him  ;  and  it  seema  probabte  that  he  wai  suffered 
to  eat  hh  words.  Biliot  was  made  of  '  sterner  atuff;'  he 
abated  not  a  iot  of  whaiever  he  had  apoken  of  that  man,' 
as  lie  affected  to  call  Buckioi^haro. 

The  commons  whatever  might  be  th«r  patriotism,  sMoi 
at  first  to  hare  been  chieflj  moved  by  a  personal  hatred  of 
the  favourite ;  and  their  real  charges  agamsthim  amounted 
to  iittie  more  than  pretences  and  aggravations.  The  king, 
whose  personal  affections  were  always  strong,  contiderM 
his  friend  innocent ;  and  there  was  a  warm,  romantic  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  the  youthful  monarch,  which 
scorned  to  sacrifice  his  faithful  companion  to  his  own  in- 
terests, and  to  immohite  the  minister  to  the  ciamottra  of 
the  commons.  Subsequently,  when  the  king  did  this  in 
the  roemnrable  case  ol  the  ^iltless  Strafford,  it  was  the 
only  circumttanoe  which  weighed  on  his  mind  at  the  hour 
of  his  own  sacrifice !  Sir  Robert  CotUm  told  a  friend,  on 
the  day  on  which  the  king  went  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  committed  the  two  patriots,  that  *  he  bad  of 
late  been  often  sent  for  to  the  king  and  duke,  and  that  the 
kinj{*s  affection  towards  him  was  very  admirable  and  no 
whit  lessened.  Certainly,  he  added,  *  Uie  king  will  never 
yield  to  the  duke's  fall,  being  a  young  man,  resolute,  mag- 
nanimous, and  tenderly  ana  firmly  affectionate  where  he 
takes.'*  This  authentic  character  of  Charles  the  First 
by  that  intelligent  and  learned  man,  to  whom  the  nation 
owes  the  treasures  of  its  antiquities,  is  remarkable.  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  though  holding  no  rank  at  court,  and  in  no 
respect  of  the  duke's  party,  was  often  consulted  by  the 
king,  and  much  in  his  secrets.  How  the  king  valued  the 
judgment  of  this  acute  and  able  adviser,  acting  on  it  in 
direct  contradiction  and  to  the  mortification  of  the  favourite, 
I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  show. 

The  commons  did  not  decline  in  the  subtile  spirit  vrith 
Which  they  had  begun  ;  they  oovortlv  aimed  at  once  to 
suhjufjate  the  sovereign,  and  to  expel  the  minister!  A 
remonstrance  was  prepared  against  the  levying  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  which  constituted  half  of  the  crown  rev^ 
nues;  and  a  petition,  *  equivalent  to  a  command,'  for  re- 
moving Buckuigham  from  his  majesty's  person  and  coun- 
eils.f  The  remonstrance  is  wrought  up  with  a  high  spirit 
of  invective  against '  the  unbridled  ambition  of  the  duke,' 
whom  they  class,  *  among  those  vipera  and  pests  to  their 
king  and  commonwealth,  as  so  eipressly  styled  by  your 
most  royal  father.'  They  request  that  *  he  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  remove  this  person  from  access  to  his  sacred  presence, 
and  that  he  would  not  balance  tKis  one  man  with  all 
the*e  things,  and  with  the  affairs  of  the  Christian  world.* 

The  king  hastily  dissolved  this  ttamd  parliament ;  and 
^en  the  lords  petitioned  for  its  continuance,  he  warmly 
and  angrily  exclaimed,  *  Not  a  moment  longer !'  It  was 
dissolved  m  June.  ICM. 

The  patriots  abandoned  their  sovereign  to  his  fate,  and 
retreated  home  sullen,  indignant,  and  ready  to  conspire 
among  themselves  for  the  assumption  of  their  disputed  or 
their  defrauded  liberties.  They  industriously  dispersed 
their  remonstrance,  and  the  king  replied  by  a  declaration ; 
but  an  attack  is  always  more  vigorous  than  a  defence.  The 
declaration  b  spiritless,  and  evidently  composed  under 
•uppressed  feelings,  which,  perhaps,  knew  not  how  to 
diape  themselves.  The  '  Kemonstraace'  was  command- 
ed every  where  to  be  burnt ;  and  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced on  the  poople  we  shall  shortly  witness. 

The  king  was  left  amidst  the  most  pressing  exigencies. 
At  the  dissolation  of  the  first  pariiament,  he  had  been  oooa- 

dled  to  practise  a  htf  milialmg  economy.  Hume  has  al- 
ed  to  the  numerous  wants  of  the  young  monarch  ;  but 
he  certainly  was  not  acquainted  with  the  king's  extreme 
necessities.  His  coronation  seemed  rather  private  than  a 
poblie  ceremony.  To  save  the  expenses  of  the  proeea- 
jfiMifrtmtbe  Tower  through  the  city  to  WUtehall,  that 
customary  pomp  was  omitted ;  and  the  reason  alleged 
was  *  to  save  the  charges  for  more  noble  undertakings  ;* 
that  is,  for  means  to  carry  on  the  Spanish  war  without 
Mpplies  !  But  now  the  most  extraotdinarT  changes  ap- 
peared at  court.  The  king  mortgaged  his  lands  in  Com- 
wmll  to  the  aUermen  and  companies  of  London.  A  rumour 
•pread  that  the  small  pension  list  must  be  revoked  ;  and 
the  royal  distress  was  carried  so  far,  that  all  the  tables  at 
court  were  lud  down,  and  the  rourtiers  put  on  board 
taagusi    I  have  seen  a  letter  which  gives  an  account  ci 

*  ManHolpc  letter 
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*  the  funereal  supper  at  Whitehall,  whereat  twenty^4hre« 
taUes  were  buned,  beini  from  henceforth  converted  t« 
board-wages ;'  and  there  I  learn,  that  •  since  this  dissdv* 
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:  of  house-keeping,  his  majesty  u  but  slenderly  attend- 
'  Another  writer  who  describes  himself  to  kie  only  a 
k>oker-oa,  regrets,  that  while  the  men  of  the  law  spent  ten 
thousand  pounds  on  a  single  maaooe,  they  did  not  rather 
make  the  aing  rich  ;  uid  adds,  *  i  see  a  rich  eommoi^ 
wealth,  a  rich  people,  and  the  crown  poor  ?  This  Strang* 
poverty  of  the  court  ofCharies  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  our  general  historians.  Charies  was  now  to  vic- 
tual his  fleet  with  the  savings  of  the  board  wages  !  hr  this 
*  surplusage*  was  taken  mto  account ! 

The  fatal  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Rh6  sent  home  Buck* 
ingharo  discomfited,  and  spread  dismay  through  the  nation. 
The  best  blood  had  been  shed  from  the  wanton  bravery  of 
an  unskilful  and  romantic  commander,  who,  forced  to  re» 
treat,  would  march,  but  not  fly,  and  was  the  very  last  man 
to  quit  the  ground  which  I«  could  not  occupy.  In  the 
eagerness  of  his  hopes,  Buckingham  had  once  dropped, 
as  I  learn,  that  *  before  Midsummer  he  should  be  more 
honoured  and  beloved  of  the  commons  than  ever  was  the 
Eari  of  Essex :'  and  thus  be  rocked  his  own  and  his 
master's  imaaination  in  cradling  fancies.  This  volatile 
hero,  who  haa  felt  the  capriciousness  of  popularity,  thought 
that  it  was  as  easily  regained  as  it  was  easily  lost ;  and 
that  a  chivalric  adventure  wnuki  return  to  him  that  favour 
which  at  this  moment  might  have  neen  oemea  to  all  the 
wisdom,  the   policy,    and   the  aits  of  an  experienced 


The  king  was  now  involved  in  more  intricate  and  des- 
perate measuros ;  and  the  nation  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  agitation,  of  which  the  page  of  popular  histoiT  yieUs 
ba$  a  faint  impression. 

The  spirit  of  insurreetioB  was  stalking  forth  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  in  the  country.  The  scenes  which  I  am  about 
to  describe  occurred  at  the  close  of  16S6 :  an  iaatieDiive 
reader  might  easily  mistake  them  for  the  revohitiooarT 
-™—  of  1640.    It  was  an  unarmed  rebeUioo. 


An  armv  and  a  navy  had  rotumed  unpaki,  and  more  with 
defeat.  The  town  was  scoured  by  mutinous  seamen  and 
soldiers,  roving  even  into  the  palace  of  the  sovereign. 
Sokiiers  without  pav  form  a  society  without  taws.  A 
band  of  captains  rushed  into  the  duke's  apartment  as  he 
sat  at  dinner ;  and  when  reminded  by  the  duke  of  a  late 
proclamation,  forbidding  all  soUiers  commg  to  court  in 
troo>ps,  on  pain  of  hanging,  they  roplied,  that  *  Whole  com- 
panies wera  roadv  to  be  hanged  with  them !  that  the  king 
might  do  as  he  pleased  with  their  lives ;  for  that  their  re- 
putation was  lost,  and  their  honour  forfeited,  for  want  of 
their  salary  to  pay  their  debts.*  When  a  petitioci  was 
once  presented,  and  it  was  inquired  who  was  tne  composer 
of  it  ^  a  vast  body  tremendously  shouted,  *  All !  all !'  A 
mukitude,  composed  of  seamen,  met  at  Tower-hill,  and 
set  a  lad  on  a  scaffoM,  who,  with  an  <  O  yes  T  proclaimed 
that  King  Charies  had  promised  their  pay,  or  the  duke  had 
been  on  the  scaffold  himself!*  These,  at  least  wrre 
the  grievances  more  apparent  to  the  sovereign  than  tboM 
vague  ones  so  perpetuaAy  repeated  by  his  unfaithful  com- 
mons. But  what  remained  to  be  donef  It  was  onlv  a 
choice  of  diflicultios  between  the  disorder  and  the  reniedv. 
At  the  mooMnt,  the  duke  got  up  what  be  called  *  Tlie 
council  of  the  sea  ;*  was  punctual  at  the  first  meeting,  and 
appointed  three  days  in  a  week  to  sit— but  broke  hn  ap- 
pomtment  the  second  day^they  found  hun  always  others 
wise  engaged ;  and  <  the  council  of  the  sea'  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  those  shadowy  expedients  which  only  lasu  while 
it  acts  on  the  imagination.  It  is  saki  that  thirty  thousand 
pounds  wouM  have  quieted  these  disorganiwd  troops ;  but 
the  exchequer  oonkl  not  supply  so  mean  a  sum.  Bnck- 
mgham,  in  despair,  and  proftise  of  Itfe,  was  planning  a 
fresh  expedition  for  the  siege  of  Rochelle ;  a  new  army 
was  required.  He  swore,  <  If  there  was  moner  in  the 
kingdom  it  should  be  had!'  ' 

Now  began  that  series  of  oontrtvances  and  artifices 
and  persecutions  to  \m  money.  Forced  bans,  or  pre- 
tended  free-gifls,  kindled  a  resisting  spiriL  It  wns  urged 
by  the  court  party,  that  the  sums  required  were,  m  fact, 
much  less  in  amount  than  the  usual  grants  nf  subsidies, 
but  the  cry,  m  return  for  <  a  subsidy,' was  always  '  A  Paiw 
liament!*  Many  were  heavily  fined  for  declaring,  that 
« They  knew  no  law,  besides  that  of  Pariiament,  to  com. 
pel  men  to  give  awav  their  own  foods.'  The  kiw  ordered, 
'   MwhowmUdnoCsubscAeiathehMniahottUnoi 
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be  foroad :  but  it  ) 


there  were  orden  in  council  to 


•prcity  inoee  houeeholdert*  names  who  would  not  tub- 
echbe ;  and  it  further  appears,  that  these  who  would  not 
pay  in  purse  should  in  person.    Those  who  were  pressed 
were  sent  to  the  dejtoi;  but  either  the  soldiers  would  not 
receive  these  good  ciiiMns,  or  they  found  easy  means  to  re- 
turn. Every  mode  which  the  government  invented  seems  to 
have  been  easily  frustrated,  either  by  the  intrepidity  of  the 
parties  themselves,  or  by  that  f;eneral  understanding  which 
tfoabM  the  people  to  play  into  one  another's  hands.  When 
the   common  council  had  consorted  that  an  impoeitioo 
should  be  laid,  the  ciiisens  called  tne  Gruikd-ball  the  YiM' 
att !  And  whenever  they  levied  a  distress,  in  conseouence 
of  refusals  to  pay  it,  nothing  was  to  be  found  but  *  Old  ends, 
such  as  nobody  cared  for.'    Or  if  a  severer  officer  seized 
on  commodities,  it  was  in  vain  to  offer  penny-worths  where 
■o  customer  was  to  be  bad.    A  wealthy  merchant,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  cheesemonger,  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  privy  council,  wod  requh'ed  to  lend  the 
king  two  hundred  pounds,  or  else  to  go  himself  to  the  army, 
and  serve  it  with  cheese.    It  was  not  supposed  that  a 
merchant,  so  aged  and  wealthy,  would  suhmh  to  resume 
his  former  mean  trade ;  but  the  old  man,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  preferred  the  hard  ahemattve^  and  balked  the 
new  project  of  finance,  by  shipping  himself  with  his  cheese. 
At  Hicks*s  Hall  the  duke  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset  sat  to 
receive  the  loans ;  but  the  ddce  threatened,  and  the  earl 
affected  to  treat  with  levity,  men  who  came  before  them, 
with  all  the  suppressed  feelmgs  of  popular  indignation.  The 
Earl  of  Dorset  asking  a  follow,  who  plead^  inabilitv  to 
lend  money,  uf  what  trade  he  was,  and  being  answered  *  a 
tailor,'  said :  *  Put  down  your  name  for  stidi  a  sum ;  one 
snip  will  make  amends  for  allf    The  tailor  quoted  scrip- 
ture abundantly,  and  shook  the  bench  With  hiughter  or  with 
rage  by  his  anathemas,  till  he  was  put  fast  into  a  messen- 
ger's hands.    This  was  one  Ball,  renowned  through  the 
parish  of  St  Clements  ;  and  not  only  a  tailor,  but  a  pro- 
pheu    Twenty  years  after  tailors  and  prophets  employed 
messengers  tKemselves  !* 

These  are  instances  drawn  from  the  inferior  classes  of 
society ;  but  the  same  spirit  actuated  the  countnr  gentle- 
men: one  mstance  represents  many.  George  Catesby, 
of  Northamptonshire,  being  committed  to  pris<m  as  a  loan- 
recosant,  alleged,  among  other  reasons  for  his  non-com- 
pitance,  that  *  he  considered  that  this  loan  might  become 
a  precedent ;  aiui  that  every  precedent,  he  was  told  by  the 
lord  president,  was  a  flower  of  the  prerogative.'  The 
lord  president,  told  him  that  *  he  lied  !*  Catesby  shook  his 
head,  observing,  *  I  come  not  here  to  contend  with  your 
lordship,  but  to  suffer  !*  Lord  Suffolk  then  interposing, 
entreated  the  lord  president  would  not  too  far  urge  his 
kinsman,  Mr  Catesby.  This  country  gentleman  waived 
any  kindness  he  might  owe  to  kindred,  deciarine,  that  *  be 
would  remain  master  of  his  own  purse.'  The  prisons 
were  crowded  with  these  loan-recusants,  as  well  as  with 
those  who  had  sinned  m  the  freedom  oi  their  opinions. 
The  country  gentlemen  insured  their  popularity  oy.their 
committals ;  and  many  stout  resistors  or  the  loans  were  re- 
turned in  the  fiillowmg  pariiament  against  their  own 
wishes.t     The  friends  of  these  knights  and  country  gei»- 

*  The  Radkals  of  that  day  differed  from  ours  In  the  means, 
thonch  not  in  the  end.  They  at  least  referred  to  iheir  Bible, 
and  rather  more  than  was  required  ;  but  supersthfon  Is  as  road 
•s  atheism !  Many  of  the  puritans  confused  their  brains  whh 
the  study  of  the  Revelations ;  believing  Prince  Henry  to  be 
prefigured  in  the  Apocalypee ;  some  pioj^esied  that  he  should 
overthrow '  the  beasc*  Ball  our  tailor,  was  this  very  prophet ; 
and  was  so  honest  as  to  believe  in  his  own  prophecy.  Osbom 
tells,  that  Ball  pot  out  money  on  adventure ;  f.  e.  lo  receive  ll 
back,  double  or  treble,  when  King  James  shouM  be  elected 
pope !    80  that  though  he  had  no  money  for  a  Unn,  he  had  to 


tiemen  flocked  to  their  prisoiM ;  and  when  they  petitioned 
for  more  liberty  and  air  during  the  summer,  it  was  policy  to 
grant  their  reouest.  But  it  was  also  policT  that  tney 
should  not  reside  in  their  own  couAties ;  this  relaxation  was 
only  granted  to  those  who,  living  in  the  south,  consented 
to  sojourn  in  the  north  ;  while  the  dwellers  in  the  north 
were  to  be  kidged  in  the  south ! 

In  the  country  the  disturbed  scenes  assuned  even  t 
mora  alarming  appearance  than  in  Lond<».  They  not 
only  would  not  provide  money,  but  when  money  was  offen- 
ed  oy  government,  the  men  refused  to  serve  ;  a  conscrip- 
tion was  not  then  known :  and  it  became  a  question,  long 
debated  in  the  priVy  council,  whether  those  who  wouM  not 
accept  press-money  should  not  be  tried  by  martial  law.  I 
preserve  in  the  note  a  curious  piece  of  secret  information." 
The  great  novelty  and  symptom  of  the  times  was  the  scat- 
tering uf  letters.  Sealed  letters,  addressed  to  the  leading 
men  of  the  country,  were  found  hanging  on  bushes  ;  ano- 
nymous lettera  were  dropt  in  shops  and  streeu,  which 
gave  notice,  that  the  day  was  fast  approaching,  when 
*  Such  a  work  was  to  be  wrought  in  England,  as  never 
was  the  Hke,  which  will  be  for  our  good.'  Addresses  mul« 
taplied  '  To  all  truo-hearted  Englishmen !'  A  groom  de- 
lected in  spreading  such  seditious  papers,  and  brought 
into  the  inexorable  star-chamber,  was  fined  three  thousand 
pounds !  The  leniency  of  the  punishment  was  rather  re« 
gretted  by  two  bishops ;  if  it  was  ever  carried  into  execu- 
tion, the  unhappy  man  must  have  remained  a  groom  whd 
never  af\er  crossed  a  horse ! 

There  is  one  difficult  ^uty  of  an  historian,  which  is  too 
of\en  passed  over  by  the  party  writer ;  it  is  to  pause  when* 
ever  he  feels  himself  warming  with  the  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude, or  becoming  the  blind  apologist  of  arbitrary  power. . 
An  historian  must  transform  himself  into  the  cbaractera 
which  he  is  representing,  and  throw  himself  back  into  the 
times  which  he  is  opening;  possessing  himself  of  their 


spare  for  a  prophecy.' 
ThfeBairhast 


feelings  and  tracing  their  actkms,  he  mav  then  at  least 
hope  to  dbcover  truths  which  may  equally  interest  the 
honourable  men  of  all  parties. 


I  been  confounded  whh  a  more  andent  radical. 
Ball  a  priest,  and  a  principal  mover  in  Wst  Tyler*s  Insurrec- 
tion. Our  Ball  must  hsve  been  very  nocortous,  for  Jonson 
has  noticed  his  *  admired  discourses.*  Mr  Qlfford,  whhout 
sny  knowledge  of  my  account  of  this  taifor-prophet.  by  his 
sfrive  sagacity  has  rightly  indicated  him. — See  Jonson*s 
Works,  vol.  V,  p.  Ml. 

t  h  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  Westminster  electhMis,  In 
the  fbunh  year  of  Charles*s  reijrn.  wers  exactly  of  the  ssms 
corbulent  character  as  those  wiilcn  we  witness  In  our  days. 
The  duke  bhd  counted  by  his  intersst  to  brinr  in  Sir  Roben 
Fys.  The  contest  was  ssvere,  but  socompanled  by  some  of 
those  ludkions  elsctioneerinf  scenes,  which  still  amuse  the 
mob.  Whenever  Sir  Robert  Pye*s  patty  cried—*  A  Pye !  a 
rye!  aVye!*  iIm  advene  party  wouM  ay—' A ptiiidlnf !  a 


This  reflection  has  occurred  from  the  very  difficulty  in- 
to which  I  am  now  brought,  ^hall  we  at  once  condemn 
the  king  for  these  arbitrary  measures  7  It  is,  however, 
very  poesible  that  they  were  never  in  his  contemplation ! 
Involved  in  inextricable  difficulties,  according  to  his  feel- 
ings, he  was  betrayed  by  pariiament ;  and  he  scorned  to 
barter  their  favour  by  that  vulgar  traffic  of  treachery— the 
immolation  of  the  single  victim  who  had  long  attached  his 
personal  affections;  a  man  at  least  as  much  envied  as 
hated !  That  hard  lesson  had  not  yet  been  inculcated  on 
a  British  sovereign,  that  his  bosom  must  be  a  blank  for 
all  private  affection ;  and  had  that  lesson  been  taught,  the 
character  of  Charies  was  destitute  of  all  aptitude  for  it. 
To  reign  without  a  refractory  parliament,  and  to  find 
among  the  people  themselves  subjects  more  loyal  than 
their  representatives,  was  an  experiment— and  a  fotal  one ! 
Under  Charles,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  when  the  necee* 
sities  of  the  state  pressed  on  the  sovereign,  was  matter  of 
discussion,  disputed  as  often  as  assumed :  the  divines  were 
proclaiming  as  rebellious  those  who  refused  their  coniri- 
iiatioiks  to  avoid  the  government;*  and  the  Uw>«ages  al- 

puddlnjr !  a  puddlns  !*  and  others—*  A  lie  !  a  lie !  a  lie  !*— 
This  Westminster  election  of  nearly  two  hundred  yesrs  ago. 
ended  as  we  have  seen  some  othera ;  ihey  rejected  all  who  had 
urged  the  payment  of  the  loans ;  and  passing  by  such  men 
as  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  thehr  last  representative  they  fixed 
on  a  brewer  and  a  grocer  to*  the  two  membera  for  Wesunin 
sier.* 

e  Extract  from  a  manuscript  leoer.—*  On  Friday  last  I  hear 
bat  as  a  secret,  that  It  was  debated  at  the  council  table, 
whether  our  Essex>men,  who  refused  to  take  prees-money, 
should  not  be  punished  by  martlaMaw,  and  hanged  up  on  the 
next  tree  to  their  dwellinn,  for  an  example  of  terror  10  others. 
My  lord  keeper,  who  had  been  long  silent,  when  in  conclu- 
ston,  it  came  to  his  courm  10  speak,  told  the  lords,  that  as  for 
as  he  understood  the  law,  none  were  liable  to  menial  law, 
but  martls)  men.  If  these  had  taken  press  money,  end  after- 
wards run  from  their  colours,  they  micht  then  be  punished  In 
that  msnner ;  but  yet  they  wera  no  soldiers,  and  refused  to  be 
Secondly,  he  thought  a  subsMy,  new  by  law,  eouM  not  be 
presssd  a^abist  his  wlU  for  a  foreign  ssrvfee ;  h  being  supposed 
In  Uw,  the  service  of  his  purse  excused  that  of  bis  person, 
unless  his  own  eountrr  wers  in  danger;  and  he  apneeled  to 
my  kNd  treasurer,  and  my  ford  president,  whether  It  was  not 
so,  who  both  assented  it  wss  so,  though  some  of  them  faintly, 
as  unwilling  to  hsvs  been  urged  to  such  an  answer.  So  k  is 
thouffht  thstproposhion  Is  dashed ;  and  h  will  be  trisd  what 
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'esed  precedents  for  raising  supplies  in  the  mmnner  which 
Charles  had  adopted.  Selden,  whose  learned  industiy 
was  as  vast  as  the  amplitude  of  his  mind,  had  to  seek  for 
the  freedom  of  the  subjecl  in  the  dust  of  the  records  of  the 
Tower— and  the  omnipotence  of  parliaments,  if  any  hu» 
man  assembly  may  be  invested  with  such  supernatural 
greatness,  bad  not  yet  awakened  the  hoar  antiquity  of 
popular  liberty. 
A  mneral  spirit  of  insurrection,  rather  than 


Itself  had  sudderiLy  raised  some  strange  appearances 
through  the  kingdom.  '  The  remanstrance*  or  parliament 
had  unquestionably  quickened  the  feelings  of  the  people  : 
1.  .L    ..  .  ■    Tie  referenoers  of  royalty 


but  yet  the  iorers  of  peace  and  'ihe  r  ^  _  ^ 

were  not  a  few :  money  and  men  were  procured  to  send 
'  ""^     irmv  and  the  fleet      "' 
:tftd  to  have  beet    _ 
of  the  opposition  were  pursuing 


out  the  armv  and  the  fleet    More  concealed  causes  may 
be  suspectftd  to  have  been  at  work.    Many  of  the  hea«ls 


about  this  time  I  find  many  mysterious  stories-4ndications 
of  secret  societies— and  other  evidences  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  popular  party. 
Little  mauers,  sometimes  more  important  than  they  ap- 

Car,  are  suitable  to  our  minute  sort  or  histwy.  In  Novem- 
r,  16t6,  a  rumour  spread  that  the  king  was  to  be  visited 
by  an  ambassador  from  *  the  President  of  the  Society  of  the 
Rosy-cross.'  He  was  indeed  an  heteroelite  ambassador, 
for  he  is  described  *  as  a  youth  with  never  a  hair  on  his 
face  ;'  in  fact,  a  child  who  was  to  conceal  the  mysterious 
personage  which  he  was  for  a  moment  to  represent.  He 
appointed  Sunday  afternoon  to  oome  to  court,  attended 
by  thirteen  coaches.  He  was  to  proflTer  to  his  majesty, 
provided  the  king  accepted  his  aavice,  three  millions  to 
put  into  his  coffers  ;  and  by  his  secret  councils  he  was  to 
unfold  matters  of  moment  and  secrecy.  A  Latin  letter 
was  delivered  to  <  Davki  Ramsay  of  the  ckick'  to  hand 
over  to  the  king  ;  a  copy  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  a  let- 
ter of  the  times ;  but  it  is  so  unmeaning,  that  it  could  have 
had  no  efllect  on  the  king,  who,  however,  declared  that  he 
would  not  admit  him  to  an  audience,  and  that  if  he  could 
tell  where  *  the  President  of  the  Rosy-cross,'  was  to  be 
found,  unless  be  made  i^ood  his  offer,  he  would  hang  him 
at  the  court-gales.  Thts  served  the  town  and  country  for 
talk  till  the  appointed  Sunday  had  passed  oyer,  and  no 
ambassador  was  visible !  Some  considered  this  as  the 
Flotiing  of  craiv  brains,  but  others  imagined  it  to  be  an 
attempt  to  speak  with  the  king  in  private,  on  matters  re- 
sptfclintr  the  duke.  There  was  also  discovered,  by  letters 
received  from  Rome,  *  a  whole  partiament  of  Jesuito  sit- 
ting, in  *  a  fair-hanged  vault'  in  Clerkenwell :  Sir  John 
Cooke  would  have  alarmed  the  pariiament,  that  on  St 
Joseph's  day  these  were  to  have  occupied  their  places  ; 

*  A  member  of  the  House,  In  James  the  FlrK*8  ttme  called 
this  race  of  divines  *  Spaniels  to  the  court  and  wolves  to  the 
people.'— Dr  Malnwarins,  Dr  SIbthorpe,  and  I>ean  Bargrave 
were  seeking  for  ancient  precedents  to  maintain  absolute  mon< 
archy,  and  to  Inculcate  passive  obedience.  Bargrave  had  this 
paa^ire  In  his  sermon :  *  It  was  the  speech  of  a  man  renown- 
ed for  wisdom  In  our  age,  that  If  he  were  commanded  to  put 
forth  to  sea  In  a  ship  that  had  neither  maK  nor  tackling,  he 
would  dn  it:>  and  being  asked  wlial  wisdom  tliat  were,  re- 
plied, '  The  wisdom  must  be  in  him  that  hath  power  to  com- 
mand, not  in  him  that  conscience  binds  to  obev.'  Sibthorpe, 
after  he  published  his  sermon,  Immediately  had  his  house 
burnt  down.  Dr  Mainwaring,  save  a  manuscript  letter-writer, 
*  sent  the  other  day  to  a  fWend  or  mine,  to  help  him  to  all  the 
ancient  precedents  he  could  find,  to  strenirthen  his  opinion  (for 
abeoluce  monarchy,)  who  answered  him  he  could  help  him  In 
nothlns  bin  only  to  hanr  him,  and  that  if  he  lived  till  a  parlia- 
ment, or  lie,  he  should  be  sure  of  a  halter.*  Mainwaring  af- 
lerwarrls  submitted  to  parliament ;  but  after  the  dissolution  cot 
lo  a  free  pardon.  The  panic  of  popery  was  a  great  evil.  The 
divines,  under  Laud,  appeared  to  approach  to  Catholicism ;  but 
h  was  probably  only  a  project  of  reconciliation  between  the 
two  churches,  which 'Elisabeth,  James,  and  Charles  equally 
wished.  Mr  OMins,  a  letter-  writer,  censures  for '  superstition* 
In  this  bhter  style :  *  Mr  Cosine  has  Impudently  made  three 
editions  of  hi^  praver  book,  and  one  which  he  gives  away  In 
private,  different  from  the  published  ones.  An  audacious  fel- 
low, whom  my  Lord  of  Durham  greatly  admireth.  I  doubt  if 
he  be  a  sound  proieslant ;  he  was  so  blind  at  even-song  on 
Candlemas-day,  that  he  could  not  see  to  read  prayers  In  the 
nineter  whh  less  than  three  hundred  and  fiirty  candies,  where- 
of sixty  he  cantwl  to  be  ptaeed  about  the  high-altar ;  beskles 
he  caused  the  picture  of  our  SsTknir,  supported  by  two  angels, 
so  be  sec  In  the  chohr.  The  committee  Is  very  hot  af  ainst  him, 
and  no  maner  If  they  trounce  him.*  This  was  Cosine  who 
■wrvfved  the  rsvofoiion,  and,  returning  with  Charles  the  8ec- 
•od  was  raissd  to  the  see  of  Durham ;  the  charkable  Instha- 
lloae  he  hw  loA  Mr*  most  munUoenL 


w.  woul 
ers ;  but 


e  supposed  sometimes  to  have  coaspiralors  fin 
I  ;*  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  in  the  opposition,  as 
iki  not  believe  m  any  such  poliiical 


a  party  ^ 
'    tthe 


,  Cooke  would 
have  insinuated  that  the  French  ambassador  had  per- 
suaded Louis,  that  the  divisions  between  Charles  and  his 
people  had  been  raised  by  his  ingenuity,  and  was  reward- 
ed for  the  intelligence  ;  this  is  not  unlikely.  After  all  the 
pariiament  of  Jesuits  might  have  been  a  secret  college  oC 
the  order ;  for,  among  other  things  seized  on,  was  a  con- 
akierable  Ubrary. 

When  the  parliament  was  silting,  a  aealed  letter  wis 
thrown  under  the  door,  with  this  superacrtption,  Cmned  bt 
tJu  man  thatJbuU  Ihu  Utter,  amd'debvtn  UnaitoAe  ifomt 
of  Commmu.  The  Serjeant  at  arms  delivered  it  to  the 
speaker,  who  would  nut  open  it  till  the  House  had  chosen 
a  committee  of  twelve  members  to  infims  them  whether  it 
was  fit  to  be  read.  Sir  Edward  Cooke,  after  having  read 
two  or  three  lines,  stopped,  and,  according  to  my  authority, 

*  durst  read  no  further,  out  immediately  sealing  it,  the  com- 
mittee thought  fit  to  send  it  to  the  king,  who  tney  say,  oa 
reading  it  through,  cast  it  into  the  fire  and  sent  the  House 
of  Commons  thanks  for  their  wisdons  in  not  pubiisbing  it, 
wnd  for  the  discretion  of  the  committee  in  so  tar  tendenns 
his  honour,  as  not  to  read  it  out,  when  they  once  perceived 
that  it  touched  his  majestv.* 

Others  besides  the  freedfom  of  speech,  introduced  another 
form,  *  A  speech  without  doors,*  which  was  distributed  to 
to  the  members  of  the  House.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  re- 
markable one,  occupying  ten  folio  pages  in  the  first  voiume 
of  Rushworth. 

Some  in  office  appear  to  have  employed  extraordinaiv 
proceedings  of  a  similar  nature.  An  intercepted  kner 
written  from  the  Arch-duchess  to  the  King  of  Spain  ^u 
delivered  by  Sir  H.  Martyn  at  the  council-board  on  New- 
year's  day,  who  found  it  in  some  papers  relating  to  the 
navy.  The  duke  immediately  said  he  would  snow  ii  to 
the  king ;  and,  aodhmpanied  by  several  lords,  wvnt  into 
his  majesty's  closet.  The  letter  was  written  in  French; 
it  advised  the  Spanish  court  to  make  a  sudden  war  with 
England,  for  several  reasons ;  his  Majesty's  want  of  ikill 
to  govern  of  himself;  the  weakness  or  his  council  in  noi 
daring  to  soouaint  him  with  the  truth ;  want  of  money; 
disunion  of  tne  subjects'  hearts  from  their  prince,  Itc. 
The  king  oply  observed,  that  the  writer  Torgot  that  the 
Arch-duchess  writes  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  Spanish,  anJ 
sends  her  letters  overland. 

1  have  to  add  an  important  fact.  I  find  certain  et idtoce 
that  the  heads  of  the  opposition  were  busily  active  io 
thwarting  the  measures  of  government.  Dr  Saimirl 
Turner,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury,  called  on  Sir  John 
Cage,  sjid  desired  to  speak  to  him  privately ;  his  erfaeil 
was  to  entreat  him  to  resist  the  loan,  and  to  use  his  power 
with  others  to  obuin  this  purpose.  The  following  iDfor- 
maiion  comes  from  Sir  John  Cage  himself.    Dr  Turner 

*  being  desired  lo  stay,  he  would  not  a  minute,  but  u- 
stantly  took  horse,  saying  he  had  more  places  to  (to  to,  and 
time  pressed ;  thatthenwaa  a  company  t^  them  had  dniiied 
themiduei  into  aU  parte,  every  one  hamng  had  a  qturttr 
aeeigned  fe  him,  to  perform  thie  eenriee  far  the  eetemw- 
wetdlhJ  This  was  written  in  November,  1626.  THm 
unquestionably  amounts  to  a  secret  confederacy  watdiin; 
out  of  pariiament  as  well  as  in ;  and  those  strange  •^*'' 
ances  of  popular  defection  exhibited  in  the  country,  which 
I  have  described,  were  in  great  part  the  consequences  c| 
the  machinations  and  active  intrigues  of  the  popular  party  .J 

The  kinic  was  not  disposed  to  try  a  third  partiaoM^ni. 
The  favounte,  perhaps  to  rega'mthat  popular  favour  which 
his  greatness  had  lost  liim,  is  said  in  private  letters  tohave 
been  twice  on  his  knees  to  intercede  for  a  new  one.  The 
elections  however  foreboded  no  good  ;  and  lyletter-writer 

*  I  deliver  this  fhct  as  I  find  k  In  a  private  letter ,  but  it  to 
notk^ed  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  «  J"""' *  ; 
Carol!  Regis.  •  Sir  Edwsrd  Coke  reporteth  that  they  find  thai, 
encloeed  In  the  letter,  io  be  unfit  for  any  •"bjlecls*  e^  to  J»«r- 


Read  but  one  line  and  a  half  of  H,  and  eouM  not  •nd<n«  » 
ofh.  It  was  ordered  10  be  sealed  end  delJferrf 
mbers,  and  to  acqoain  ^^; 
offindlngk;psnica»rIy 
1  and  ahalfat  mo^ihjy 
kop.andbrM«hikioib# 


Inm  the  klnrs  bands  by  eicht  members,  and  to  Mqoaint  hi* 
majesty  with  the  place  and  time  < 
that  upon  the  rsaotng  of  one  line  i 
wotild  read  no  mote,  but  sealsd  1' 

1 1  have  shice  dlscoveied,  by  a  manoseript  1««^' '^iJ 
Dr  Turner  was  held  hi  contempt  by  the  King;  »?*■^J7 
rMkruled  st  court  which  he  haunted,  Ibr  his  want  ei  wwcny , 
in  a  wo«I,  thai  he  5«^a  d^ppobned  co«^[g 
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ennwcted  with  the  court,  in  s^nf  an  account  of  them, 
IhophetlcanT  declared,  *  we  are  wiUioat  queition  undone !' 

The  kraft'e  ipeech  opens  with  the  spirit  which  he  him- 
eelf  fell,  but  wMch  he  could  not  communicate. 

( The  times  are  for  action ;  wherelbre,  for  eiample's 
sake,  I  mean  not  to  spend  much  time  in  words !— If  jou, 
which  Ghxl  forbid,  should  not  do  your  duties  in  contnbut- 
<in2  what  the  state  at  this  time  needs,  I  must,  in  discharge 
otmj  conscienoe,  kss  thorn  other  wutMno  which  God  hath 
put  into  my  hands,  to  save  that,  which  the  follies  of  some 
partiolar  men  may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose.'  He  added, 
with  the  loftiness  of  ideal  majesty—**  Take  iiot  this  as  a 
threatening,  for  I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my  equals ; 
but  as  an  admonition  from  him,  that  both  out  of  nature 
and  duty,  hath  most  care  of  your  preserrationi  and  pros- 
perities:' and  in  a  more  friendly  ton*)  he  requested  tnero, 

*  To  remember  a  thing  to  the  end  that  we  may  forget  iu 
You  may  imagine  that  I  come  here  with  a  doubt  of  suo 
cess,  remembering  the  distractions  of  the  last  meeting ; 
but  I  assure  vou  that  I  ihall  very  easily  forget  and  forgive 
what  is  paaL'— > 

A  most  crowded  house  now  met,  eomposed  of  the 
wealthiest  men ;  for  a  lord,  who  probaUy  considered  that 
property  was  the  true  balance  of  power,  estimated  that 
they  were  able  to  buy  the  upper  house,  nb  majesty  only 
excepted !  The  aristocracy  of  wealth  had  already  began 
to  be  feh.  Some  ill  omens  of  the  parliament  appeared. 
Sir  Robert  Philips  moved  for  a  general  fast :  *  we  had  one 
for  the  placue  which  it  pleased  God  to  deliver  us  from, 
and  we  have  now  so  many  plagues  of  the  commonwesjth 
about  his  majesty's  person,  that  we  hav,e  need  of  such  an 
act  of  humiliation.'  Sir  Edward  Coke  held  it  most  ne- 
cessary, *  because  there  are,  I  fear,  some  devils  that  will 
not  be  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer.' 

Many  of  the  speeches  in  *  this  great  oounril  of  the 
kingdom '  are  as  admirable  pieces  of  composition  as  exist 
in  the  language.  Even  the  ceurt-party  were  moderate, 
extenuating  rather  than  pleading  for  the  late  necessities. 
But  the  evU  spirit  of  party,  however  veiled,  was  walking 
aratdet  them  all.  A  letter-writer  represents  the  natural 
state  of  feelings:  'Some  of  the  parliament  talk  desperately; 
while  others,  of  as  high  a  coarse  to  enforce  money,  if  they 
yield  not  T  Such  is  the  perpetual  action  and  re-action  of 
public  op'mion ;  when  one  side  will  give  too  little,  the  other 
IS  sure  to  de«ire  too  much ! 

The  pariiament  granted  subsidies—Sir  John  Cooke  hav- 
ing brouf  ht  up  the  report  to  the  king,  Charles  expressed 
great  satisfaction,  and  declared  that  he  felt  now  more  hap- 
py than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Inquiring  of  Sir  John 
^v  how  many  voices  he  had  carried  it?  Cooke  replied, 
But  by  one!— at  which  his  majesty  seemed  appalled,  and 
a^ked  how  many  were  aeainst  him  ?    CorJce  answered 

*  None !  the  unsnimity  of  the  House  made  all  but  one 
voice."  at  which  his  majesty  wept!*  If  Charles  shed 
tears,  or  as  Conke  himself  expresses  it,  in  his  report  to  the 
house,  *  was  much  affected,' the  emotion  was  profound: 
for  on  all  sodden  emergencies  Charles  displaced  an  almost 
unparalleled  cooiwnand  over  the  exterior  violence  of  his 
feelings. 

The  favourite  himself  sympathized  with  the  tender  joy 
of  his  roval  master ;  and,  before  the  kmg,  voluntarily 
offered  himself  as  a  peace-sacrifice.  In  his  speech  at  the 
council  table,  he  entreats  the  king  that  be  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  his  majesty's  favourite,  might  now  give  up 
thst  title  to  them.— A  Warm  genume  feeling  probably 
pmmpted  these  words. 

*  To  open  mv  heart,  please  to  pardon  me  a  word  more ; 
I  must  confess  I  have  long  lived  in  pain,  sleep  hath  given 
mono  rest,  favours  and  fortunes  no  content;  such  have 
been  my  secret  sorrows,  to  be  thought  the  man  of  separa- 
tion, and  that  divided  the  king  from  his  people,  and  them 
from  htm ;  but  I  hope  if  fhall  appear  they  were  some  mis- 
taken minds  that  would  have  made  me  the  evil  spirit  that 
Wnlketh  between  a  good  master  and  a  loyal  people.'* 

Buckinghani  added,  that  for  the  good  of  his  country  he 
Was  willing  ?o  sacrifice  his  hononrs ;  and  nnce  his  plurality 
of  offices  had  been  so  strongly  excepted  against,  that  he 

eThls  drcumstance  Is  mentioned  In  a  manuscript  letter; 
what  Cooke  declared  to  the  House  Is  in  Rushworth,  vol.  I,  p. 
525. 

fl  refer  the  crlilrsl  student  of  our  history  to  the  dulre's 
speech  ai  the  connHI-tnbIc  as  k  sppears  in  Rushworth,  1, 625 : 
but  what  I  nrtil  rp>nvrtinff  hi«  pergonal  sscriflce*  is  fVom  ma- 
auserlpt  letters     iloane  MSS,  1177.    Letter  490,  kc 


was  content  to  give  up  the  master  of  the  horse  to  Mai% 
qucss  Hamilton,  and  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  and  was  willing  that  the  pariiament 
sbooki  appoint  another  admiral  for  all  services  at  sea. 

It  is  as  certain  as  human  evidence  can  auihenticatOi 
that  on  the  king's  side  all  was  grateful  affection ;  and  that 
OB  Buckingham's  there  was  a  most  earnest  desire  to  win 
the  favours  of  parliament ;  and  what  are  stronger  than  all 
human  evidence,  those  unerring  principles  in  human  na» 
ture  itself  which  are  the  secret  springs  of  the  heart,  wern 
working  in  the  breasts  of  the  king  and  his  minister ;  for 
neither  were  tyrannical.  The  kin^  undoubtedly  sigbed  to 
meet  parliament  with  the  love  which  he  had  at  first  pro- 
fessed ;  he  declared,  that  *  he  sbouki  now  rejoice  to  meet 
vrith  his  people  often.'  Charies  had  no  innate  tyranny  in 
bis  constitutional  character;  and  Buckingham  at  timet 
was  susceptible  of  misery  amidst  his  greatness,  as  I  have 
^sewhere  shown.*  It  could  not  have  been  imagined  that 
the  luckless  favourite,  on  the  present  occasion,  should  have 
served  as  a  pretext  to  set  again  m  motion  the  chaos  of 
evil !  Can  anv  candid  mind  suppose,  that  the  king  or  the 
duke  meditated  the  slightest  insult  on  the  pati.:tic  party, 
or  would  in  the  least  have  disturbed  the  apparent  recon- 
ciliation !  Yet  it  so  happened !  Secretary  Cooke,  at  the 
dose  of  his  report  of  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  subsidies, 
mentioned  that  the  duke  had  fervently  beseecbed  the  king 
to  grant  the  house  all  their  desires !  Perhaps  the  men« 
tion  of  the  duke's  name  was  dj^signed  to  ingratiate  him  into 
their  toleration.  ,  ,  •    .  . 

Sir  John  Elliot  caught  fire  at  the  very  name  of  the  duke, 
and  vehemently  checked  the  secretary  for  having  dared  to 
introduce  it ;  dechiring,  that  <  they  knew  of  no  other  di^ 
tinction  but  of  king  and  subjecu.  By  interminglmg  a 
subject's  speech  with  the  king's  message,  he  seemed  to 
derogate  from  the  honour  and  majesty  of  a  kmg.  Not 
would  it  become  any  subject  to  bear  himself  in  such  a 
fashion,  as  if  no  grace  ought  to  descend  from  the  king  to 
the  people,  nor  an^r  loyalty  ascend  from  the  people  to  the 
king,  but  through  him  only.'  ,^, 

This  speech  wss  received  by  many  with  acclamations ; 
some  cried  out,  *Well  spoken,  Sir  John  ElUotJ't  It 
marks  the  heated  sUte  of  the  political  atmosphere,  where 
even  the  lightest  coruscation  of  a  bated  name  made  it 
burst  into  flames!  '     ,,     ^,..      ^    ,. 

I  have  often  suspected  that  Sir  John  Elliot,  by  his  ve- 
hement personality,  must  hsve  borne  a  personal  antipathy 
to  Bockinghaih.  I  have  never  been  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  fact ;  but  I  find  that  he  has  left  in  manuscript  a  col- 
lection of  satires,  or  « Verses,  being  chitfly  invectives 
against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  whom  he  bore  a  bii« 
ter  and  most  inveterate  enmilv.'  Could  we  sometimes 
discover  the  motives  of  those  who  first  head  political  revo- 
lutions, we  should  find  how  ereatly  personsl  hatreds  have 
actuated  them  in  deeds  which  hsve  come  down  to  us  in 
the  form  of  patriotism,  and  how  often  the  revolutionary 
spirit  disguises  its  private  passions  by  its  public  conduct.| 

But  the  supplies,  which  had  raised  toars  from  the  fei?- 
vent  gratitude  of  Charies,  though  voted,  were  yet  with- 

♦  CurlosWes  of  Literature,  First  8«rl«»..  ,,      , 

♦  I  find  this  speech,  and  an  account  of  its  reception,  in  ma- 
nuscrint  letters;  the  frasmcni  In  Rushworth  contains  no  part 
of  It,  i;  528.    Sloane  MSS,  4177.    Letter  490,  fcc 


IL  I.  sao.     oioane  moo,  «i  •  t .    *-««*■•  -—^j  -»• 

t  Mwlem  history  would  aflford  more  Insuinces  than  perhaps 

♦       « .     »  ...»<««  «>•■■  nyer  an  illustration  or  my 

very  notorious  politicians 


some  of  us  suspect    I  cannot  pass  or^^nJ^JS^^^^^ofmy 

prinriple,  whichl  ■hall  lake  fromiwo  verv  r—- "•"«— 

—Wat  Tyler,  and  Sir  William  Walworth  ! 


■  vvat  ^T'sr,  ana  oir  yr  inmiu  t»  «•  .rv. ...  • 

Wat,  when  In  servitude,  had  been  beaten  by  his  master, 
Richard  Lions,  a  great  merchant  of  wines,  snd  a  sheri^  of 
London.  This  chastisement,  working  on  »"  •^"  .*^,»»?J"'5lIS 
sppears  never  to  have  been  forgiven  ;  and  when  this  Radiral 
assumed  his  short-lived  dominion,  he  had  his  old  master  be- 
hfaded,  and  his  head  carried  behind  him  on  the  point  of  a 
Foear!  So  Grafton  tells  us.  to  the  eternal  obloquy  of  this 
arrh-lacobhi,  who  •  was  a  crafty  *11ow,  and  of  an  «««!"«»; 
wlf,  but  wanting  jrrace.'  I  would  not  sullv  the  f^^f  '^J? 
patriotic  blow  which  ended  the  rebellion  wUh  the  rebel ;  yet 
STere  are  secrets  In  history!  Sir  William  Walworth,  *ihs 
ever-famona  mayor  of  London,»  as  Siowe  designates  him,  has 
lett  the  Immorulity  of  his  name  to  one  of  our  suburbs  ;  but 
when  I  discovered  in  Swwe's  survey  that  Walworth  was  the 
landlord  of  the  stews  on  the  Bank-side,  which  he  farmed  out 
to  the  Dutch  vrows,  and  which  WaU  hsd  pulled  down.  1  urn 
Inclined  to  suspect  that  private  feeling  «"<  knocked  down  the 
saucy  ribald,  and  then  thrust  him  ihronsh  and  tbroueh  witn 
his  daeeer ,  and  that  there  was  as  much  of  personal  vengsaiieo 
a«  P8trioc}»m.  which  crushed  the  deiiu.li»«her  of  «>  much  vain 
ableproreny'  /      r^r\ni^ 
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held,  Tber  resolved  that  grievances  and  euppliea  go 
kand  in  hand.  The  commons  entered  deeply  iato  consti- 
tutional points  of  the  highest  magnitude.  Th^  curioas 
erudition  of  Selden  and  Coke  was  combiued  with  the  ar- 
dour of  patriots  who  merit  no  inferior  ceiebriry,  though, 
not  having  consecrated  their  namei*  jy  their  laborious  liie- 
rature,  we  only  discover  them  la  the  obscure  annals  of 
parliament.  To  our  history,  composed  by  writers  of  diP 
ferent  principles,  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  arguments  of 
lawyers,  and  the  spirit  of  the  commons.  My  secret  his- 
tory is  only  its  supplement. 

The  kiiig*s  prerogative,  and  the  subject's  liberty,  were 
points  hard  to  distmguish,  and  were  established  but  by 
contest.  Sometimes  the  kine  imagined  that  *  the  house 
pressed  not  upon  the  abuses  of  power,  but  only  upon  power 
Itself.*  Sometimes  the  commons  doubled  whether  they 
had  anything  of  their  own  to  give;  while  their  property 
and  their  persons  seemed  equallv  insecure.  Despitfism 
seemed  to  stand  on  one  side,  and  Vaction  on  the  other- 
Liberty  trembled '. 

The  conference  of  the  commons  before  the  lords,  on  the 
freedom  and  person  of  the  subject,  was  admkably  con- 
ducted by  Selden  and  by  Coke.  When  the  king's  attor- 
ney aiTecled  to  slight  the  learned  arguments  and  prece- 
dents, pretending  to  consider  them  as  mutilated  out  of  the 
records,  and  as  proving  rather  against  the  commons  than 
for  them ;  Sir  Edward  Coke  rose,  affirming  to  the  house, 
upon  his  skill  in  the  law,  that  *  it  la^  not  under  Mr  Attor- 
ney's cap  to  answer  any  one  of  their  arguments.'  Selden 
declared  that  he  had  written  out  ail  the  records  from  the 
Tower,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's  Bench,  with  his 
own  hand;  and  *  would  engage  his  head,  Mr  Attorney 
should  not  find  in  all  these  archives  a  single  precedent 
omitted.'  Mr  Littleton  said,  that  he  had  examined  every 
one  nfUabctinii  and  whoever  saki  ihey  were  mutilated 
spoke  false!  Of  so  ambiguous  and  delicate  a  nature  was 
tlien  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  it  seems  they  con- 
sidered it  to  depend  on  precedents ! 

A  startling  message,  on  the  12th  of  April,  was  sent  bv 
the  king,  for  despatch  of  business.  The  house,  struck 
with  astonishment,  desired  to  have  it  repeated.  They 
remained  sad  and  silent.  No  one  cared  to  open  the  de- 
bate. A  whimsical  politician,  Sir  Francis  Nethersole,* 
suddenly  started  up,  entriating  leave  to  tell  his  last  ni«hl's 
dream.  Some  laughing  at  him,  he  observed,  that  *  king- 
doms had  been  saved  by  dreams  !'  Allowed  to  proceed, 
he  said,  *  he  saw  two  good  pastures  ;  a  flock  of  sheep  was 
in  the  one,  and  a  bell-wether  alone  b  the  other ;  a  great 
ditch  was  between  them,  'and  a  narrow  bridge  over 
the  ditch.'  * 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  Speaker,  who  told  him  that 
>  it  stood  not  with  the  gravity  of  the  house  to  listen  to 
dreams ;  but  the  house  was  mdined  to  hear  him  out. 

*  The  sheep  wouki  sometimes  go  over  to  the  bell-wether, 
or  the  bell-wether  to  the  sheep.  Once  both  met  on  the 
narrow  bridge,  and  the  question  was  who  should  go  back, 
since  both  could  not  go  on  without  danger.  One  sheep 
gave  counsel  that  the  sheep  on  the  bridge  should  lie  on 
their  bellies,  and  let  the  bell-wether  go  over  their  backs. 
The  apfilication  of  this  dilemma  he  lefl  to  the  bouse.'f  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  bearing  of  the  point  was  more 
ambiguous  than  some  of  the  imponant  ones  that  formed  the 
subjects  of  fierce  contention.  Damu  swn,  mm  (Edijmt  1 
It  IS  probable  that  this  fauustical  politician  did  not  vote 
with  the  opposition ;  fur  Elliott,  Wentworth,  and  Coke, 
protested  against  the  interpreution  of  dreams  in  the  house ! 

When  the  attorney-general  moved  that  the  liberties  of 
thff  subject  might  be  moderated,  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  themselves  and  the  sovereign.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  observed,  that  *  the  true  mother  would  never  consent 
to  the  dividing  of  her  child.'  On  this,  Buckingham  swore 
that  Coke  intimated  that  the  king,  his  master,  was  the 
prostitute  of  the  slate.  Coke  protested  against  the  mis- 
mteriretation.  The  dream  of.  Nethersole,  and  the  meta- 
phor of  Coke,  were  alike  dangerous  in  parliamentarv  dis- 
cussion. In  a  manuscript  letter  it  is  sakl  that  the  House 
of  Commons  snt  four  days  without  speaking  or  domg  any 

«  I  have  fbrmed  my  klea  of  Air  Francis  Keiherpole  fttmi 
some  strange  IncMents  in  bis  political  conduct,  whteh  I  have 
read  in  some  coniemporsry  (•TUers.  He  was,  however,  a  man 
of  some  eminence,  nad  been  Orator  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Agent  for  James  I,  with  the  Princess  of  the  Unwn 
hi  Germany,  and  also  Secretary  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
Re  founded  and  en4  "^ed  a  Free-achool  at  P( ' 
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thing.  On  the  first  of  May,  Secreury  Cooke  delivered 
a  message,  askini^,  whether  they  would  rely  upon  ibe 
ikiti^'s  V3ord?  This  question  was  followed  by  a  long 
silence.  Several  speeches  are  reported  in  the  letters  cd 
the  times,  which  are  not  in  Rushworth<  Sir  Nathaniel 
Rich  observed,  that  '  confident  as  he  was  of  the  roral 
word,  what  did  any  indefinite  word  ascertain  T   Pym  said, 

*  We  have  his  Majesty's  caronatWn  oath  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  England;  what  need  we  then  take  his  word?* 
He  proposea  to  move  *  Whether  we  should  lake  the  king's 
word  or  no.'     This  was  resisted  by  Secretary  Cuoke ; 

*  What  would  they  say  in  foreign  pans,  if  the  people  ol 
England  woukl  not  trust  their  kmg?*  He  desired  the 
house  to  call  Pym  to  order;    on  which  Pym  replied, 

*  Truly,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  just  of  the  same  opinion  I 
was;  viz,  that  the  king's  oath  was  as  powerful  as  his 
word.'  Sir  John  Elliot  moved  that  it  be  put  to  the  ques- 
tion, *  because  ihey  that  would  have  it,  do  urge  usHoUiai 
point.'  Sin  Edward  Cuke  on  this  occasion  madeamcN 
morable  speech,  of  which  the  folk) wing  passage  is  not 
given  in  Rushworth. 

*  We  sit  now  in  parliament,  and  therefore  must  take  hb 
majuty't  word  no  otkerwm  than  in  a  pariiamentanf  way ; 
that  is,  of  a  matter  agreed  on  by  both  houses— his  majrsiy 
sitting  on  his  throne  in  his  rooes,  with  his  crown  uo  bis 
head,  and  sceptre  in  his  hand,  imkI  in  full  parliament :  and 
his  royal  assent  being  entered  upon  record,  in  perpetuam 
rei  memoriam.  This  was  Ou  royal  vaard  of  a  long  m  fV' 
tiameniy  and  not  a  word  delivered  in  a  chamber,  and  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  secretary  at  the  second  hand  ;  therefore  I 
motion,  that  the  House  ia  Commons,  more  mt^enim^  should 
draw  a  petition,  dt  droittt  to  his  majesty ;  which,  beisf 
confirmra  by  both  houses,  and  assented'umo  by  his  ma- 
jesty, wilf  be  as  firm  an  act  as  any.  Not  that  I  distrust 
the  king,  but  that  I  cannot  take  hia  tniat  but  in  a  parlia^ 
mcntary  way.** 

In  this  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  we  find  the  first 
mention,  in  the  legal  style,  of  the  ever-memorable  *  Pr>i- 
tion  of  Right,'  which  two  days  after  was  finished.  The 
reader  must  pursue  its  history  among  the  writers  of  o|^ 
posite  parties. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  a  royal  message  announced,  that 
on  the  11th  the  present  sessions  would  dose.  This  utterir 
disconcerted  the  commons.  Religious  men  conskiered  it 
as  a  judicial  visitation  for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  others 
raged  with  suppressed  feelinp ;  they  counted  up  all  ihs 
disasters  which  had  of  late  occurred,  all  which,  were 
charged  to  one  man :  they  knew  not,  at  a  moment  as 
urgent,  when  all  their  liberties  seemed  at  stake,  whether 
the  commons  should  fly  to  the  lords,  or  to  the  kinf.  Sir 
John  Elliot  said,  that  as  they  intended  to  furnish  his  ma- 
jesty with  mone^,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  «ive  theis 
time  to  supply  him  with  counsel :  he  was  renewing  his  old 
attacks  on  the  duke,  when  he  was  suddenly  intemipied  br 
the  speaker,  who,  starting  from  the  chair,  declared,  (hatha 
was  commanded  not  to  suflfer  him  to  proceed ;  Elliot  sat 
down  in  sullen  silence.  On  Wednesday  Sir  Edward  &<k< 
broke  the  ice  of  debate.  *  That  roan,'  said  he  of  th« 
duke,  *  is  the  grievance  of  grievancear*  As  An*  going  to  the 
lords,'  he  added  '  that  is  not  via  regia  ;  our  liberties  are 
impeached^it  is  our  concern !' 

On  Thursday  the  vehement  cry  of  Coke  against  Buck* 
ingham  was  followed  up ;  as,  says  a  letter^writer,  when 
one  good  hound  recovers  tlie  scent,  the  rest  come  in  with 
a  full  cry.  A  sudden  message  from  the  king  absoluiei; 
forbade  'them  to  asperse  anv  of  his  majesty's  minisiert, 
otherwise  his  majesty  would  instantly  dinolve  them. 

This  fell  like  a  thunderbolt ;  it  struck  terror  and  alarm, 
and  at  the  instant,  the  House  of  Commons  was  changed 
into  a  scene  of  tragical  melancholy !  All  the  opposite 
passions  of  human  nature— all  the  national  evils  whidi 
were  one  day  to  burst  on  the  country,  seemed,  on  a  sw^ 
den,  concentrated  in  this  sinflegipot;  Some  were  seen 
weeping,  some  were  expoatulating,  and  some,  in  awful 
prophecy,  were  contemplating  the  future  ruin  of  the  kinf- 
dom ;  while  others,  of  more  ardent  daring,  were  reprosdi- 
ing  the  timid,  <|uieliiig  the  terrified,  and  infusini  resolutioo 
into  the  despairing.  Many  attempted  to  speait.  but  wen 
so  strongly  affected  that  their  verv  utierrance  failed  iben. 
1  he  venerable  Coke,  overcome  by  his  feelings  when  he 
rose  to  speak,  found  his  learned  eloquence  faher  on  his 
tongue ;  he  sat  down,  and  tears  were  seen  on  his  agsd 

•  These  speeches  are  entirely  drawn  from  manuscriBt  jjfr 
ters.  Coke*a  may  be  subeuintially  found  in  l^woitk,  Ms 
vhbom  a  single  ekptssaton  as  bare 
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The  iwme  of  the  pablic  enemy  of  the  kii 
WBs  repeated,  till  the  ipeaker,  with  tears  corehng  hiiTace, 
declared  he  could  no  loocer  witneu  such  a  ■peeiacle  of  wo 
«i  ibe  oonoKiiM  of  Englaiid,  and  reouested  leave  of  ab- 
Benee  for  half  an  hour.  The  speaker  hastened  to  the 
kiaf ,  to  inform  him  of  the  stale  of  the  hoa»e.  They  were 
preparing  a  vote  against  the  duke,  for  being  an  arcMraitor 
and  ard^enemy  to  king  and  kingdom,  and  were  busied  on 
their  *  Remonstrance,'  when  the  speaker,  on  his  return,  de- 
bvvred  his  majesty's  message,  that  they  should  adjourn  tiU 
Ifae  next  day. 

This  was  an  awful  interval  of  time ;  many  trembled  for 
the  issne  of  the  next  morning :  one  letter-writer  calls  it, 

*  that  ^ack  and  doleful  Thursday !'  and  another,  writing 
before  the  house  met,  observes,  *  what  we  shall  expect  this 
aMrnia^,  God  of  heaven  knows ;  we  shall  meet  timely.'* 

Charles  probably  had  been  greatly  afleeted  by  the  report 
of  the  speaker,  on  the  extraordinary  siate  into  which  the 
whole  house  had  been  thrown ;  for  on  Friday  tl^e  royal  mea- 
sage  imported,  that  the  king  had  never  any  intention  of 

•  barring  them  from  their  right,  but  only  to  avoid  scandal, 
that  his  ministers  should  not  be  accused  for  their  counsel  to 
him ;  and  still  he  hoped  that  all  Christendom  might  notice 
a  sweet  parting  between  him  and  his  people.'  This  mes- 
sage aoieted  the  house,  but  did  not  suspend  their  prepara- 
tioiss  lor  a  *  Remonstrance,'  which  they  had  begun  on  the 
day  they  were  threatened  with  a  dissolution. 

bn  Satuiday,  while  they  were  still  occupied  on  the  *  Re- 
monatranoe,'  unexpectedly,  at  four  o'clock,  the  king  came  to 
parliament,  and  the  commons  were  called  up.  Charles 
spontanaoosly  came  to  reconcile  himself  to  parliament. 
The  king  now  gave  his  second  answer  to  the  *  Petition  of 
Right.'  He  said,  *  My  maxim  is,  that  tlie  people's  liberties 
strengthen  the  king's  prerogative ;  and  the  king's  preroga- 
tive is  to  defend  the  people's  liberties.  Read  your  petition, 
and  you  shall  have  an  answer  that  I  am  sure  will  please 
you.'f  They  desired  to  have  the  ancient  form  of  their  an- 
cestors, *  Soit  droit  fait  come  il  est  desyr^,'  and  not  as  the 
king  hiul  before  given  it,  with  any  observation  on  it.  Charles 
now  granted  this ;  declaring  that  his  second  answer  to  the 
petition  in  nowise  differed  from  his  first ;  *  but  you  now  see 
bow  ready  I  have  shown  myself  to  satisfy  your  demands ; 
I  hava  doae  my  part ;  wherefore,  if  this  parliament  have 
not  a  happy  condusion,  the  sin  is  yours^--!  am  free  from 
il!* 

Popular  gratitude  is,  at  least,  as  vociferous  as  it  is  sud- 
den. Both  houses  returned  the  king  acclamations  of  joy ; 
every  one  seemed  to  exult  at  the  happy  change  which  a  few 
days  had  effected  in  the  fate  of  the  kincdom.  Every 
where  the  bells  rung,  bonfires  were  kindled,  an  universal 
holiday  was  kept  through  the  town,  and  spread  to  the  coun- 
try :  Mil  an  ominous  drcumstsnce  has  been  registered  by 
a  letter-writer ;  the  common  people,  who  had  caught  the 
contagious  happiness,  imagined  that  all  this  public  joy  was 
occasioned  by  the  king's  consenting  to  commit  the  duke  to 
the  Tower! 

Charles  has  been  censured,  even  by  Hume,  for  bis 
<  evasions  and  delays,'  in  granting  his  assent  to  the  *  Pe- 
tition of  Right  ;*  mit  now,  either  the  parliament  had  con- 
ifoered  the  rojral  unwillingness,  or  the  king  was  zealously 
inclined  on  reconciliation.  Yet  the  joy  of  the  commons 
did  not  outlast  the  boufires  in  the  streets ;  thev  resumed 
their  debates  as  if  they  had  never  before  touched  on  the 
subjects;  they  did  not  account  for  the  feelings  of  the  man 
whom  they  addreesed  as  the  sovereign.    They  sent  up  a 

*  Remonstrance'  against  the  duke,t  and  introduced  his 
mother  into  it,  as  a  patroness  of  Popery.  Charles  de- 
clared, that  afler  havmg  granted  the  famous  *  Petition,'  he 
bad  not  expected  such  a  return  as  this  *  Remonstrance.' 

*  How  acceptable  it  is,'  he  afterwards  said,  <  every  man 
may  judge ;  no  wise  man  can  justify  it.'  AAer  the  read- 
ing'of  the  Remonstrance,  the  duke  fell  on  his  knees,  de- 
siring to  answer  for  himself;  but  Charles  no  way  relaxed 
in  showing  his  personal  favour.§ 

The  duke  was  ofW n  charged  with  actions  and  with  ex- 
pressions of  which,  unquestionably,  he  was  not  always 
guihy  ;  and  we  can  more  fairly  decide  on  some  points,  re> 
btmg  to  Charles  and  the  favourite,  for  we  have  a  clearer 
notioa  of  them  than  his  contemporaries.  The  active  spi- 
rits in  the  eonunons  were  resolved  to  hunt  down  the  game 
to  the  death  ;  for  they  now  struck  at,  as  the  king  calls  it, 

*  This  last  letter  Is  printed  In  Rushworth,  Vol.  I,  p.  009. 
f  The  king's  answer  is  In  Rushworth,  Vol  I,  p.  Oik. 
I  This  ekiquent  state  paper  is  In  Rushworth,  Vol.  I,  p^  019. 
4  This  taisrvlew  Is  uken  fifom  manuscript  letters. 


*  one  of  the  chief  mamtenances  of  my  crown,'  in  tonnag* 
and  poundage,  the  levying  of  which,  thev  now  declared, 
was  a  violaDon  of  the  lioerties  of  the  people.  This  subject 
again  involved  legal  discussions,  and  another  *  Remon- 
strance.' They  were  in  the  act  of  reading  it,  when  the 
king  suddenly  came  down  to  the  house,  sent  for  the  spe«b« 
er,  and  prorogued  the  parliament.  '  I  am  forced  to  end 
this  session,'  said  Charles,  *  some  few  hours  before  I 
meant,  being  not  willing  to  receitjp  any  more  Remon* 
strances,  to  which  I  must  give  a  harsh  answer.'  There 
was  at  least,  as  much  of  sorrow  as  of  anger,  in  this  dosing 
speech. 

Buckingham  once  more  was  to  offer  his  Hfe  for  the  hon* 
our  of  his  master— and  to  court  popularity  !  It  is  well 
known  with  what  exterior  fortitude  Charles  received  the 
news  of  the  duke's  assassinaticm  ;  this  imperturbable  ma- 
jesty of  his  mind— insensibility  it  was  not— never  deserted 
him  on  many  similar  occasions.  There  was  no  mdecision 
—no  feebleness  in  his  conduct ;  and  that  enraordinarv 
event  was  not  suffered  to  delay  the  expedition.  The  king  ■ 
personal  industry  astonished  all  the  men  in  oriloe.  One 
writes,  that  the  long  had  done  more  in  six  weeks  than  in 
the  duke's  time  had  been  done  in  six  months.  The  death 
of  Buckingham  caused  no  change ;  the  king  \e(i  every  maa 
to  his  own  charge,  but  took  the  general  direction  into  hia 
own  hands.*  In  private,  Charles  deeply  mourned  the  lost 
of  Buckingham ;  he  gave  no  encouragement  to  his  enem* 
miss  :  the  king  called  him  *  his  martyr,'  and  declared,  *  the 
worid  was  greatly  mistaken  in  him  ;  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  favourite  had  ruled  his  majesty,  but  it  was  far 
otherwise  ;  (or  that  the  duke  had  been  to  him  a  faithful 
and  an  obedient  servant.'f  Such  were  the  feelings  and 
ideas  of  the  unfortunate  Charies  the  First,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  become  acquainted  with  to  judge  of ;  few  hava 
possessed  the  leisure  or  the  disposition  to  perform  thishi*« 
storical  duty,  involved,  as  it  is,  in  the  history  of  our  passions^ 
If  ever  (he  man  shall  be  viewed,  as  well  as  the  monarch,  the 
private  history  of  Charies  the  First  will  form  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  of  biographies.^ 

All  the  Foreign  expeditions  of  Charies  the  First,  were 
alike  disastrous  ;  the  vast  genius  of  Richelieu,  at  its  meri- 
dian, had  paled  our  ineffectual  star  !  The  dreadful  sur- 
render of  Rochelle  had  sent  back  our  army  and  navy  baf- 
fled and  disgraced  ;  and  Buckingham  had  timely  penshed, 
to  be  saved  from  harinc  one  more  reproach,  one  more 
political  crime,  attached  to  his  name.  8uch  failures  did 
not  improve  the  temper  of  the  times  ;  but  the  most  bril- 
liant victory  would  not  have  changed  the  fate  of  Charles, 
nor  sllayed  the  fiery  spiriu  in  the  commons,  who,  as 
Charles  said,  *  not  satisfied  in  hearing  complainen,  had 
erected  themselves  into  inquisitors  afler  complaints.' 

Pariiament  met.  The  king's  speech  was  /Conciliatory. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  exaction  of  the  duties  of  the  cus- 
toms was  not  a  right  which  he  derived  from  his  hereditary 
prerogative,  but  one  which  he  enjoyed  as  the  gifl  of  his 
people.  These  duties  at  yet  had  not  indeed  been  formal- 
ly confirmed  by  pariiament,  but  they  had  never  been  riv. 
fused  to  the  sovereign.  The  king  closed  with  a  fervent 
ejaculation,  that  the  session,  begun  with  confidence,  might 
end  with  a  mutual  good  understanding. 

The  shade  of  Buckingham  was  no  longer  cast  between 

Charles  the  First  and  the  commons.  And  yet  we  find  that 

(their  dread  and  dear  sovereign*  was  not  allowed  any  repose 

on  the  throne. 

A  new  demon  of  national  discord,  Religion,  in  a  meta- 

Khysical  garb,  reared  its  distracted  head.  This  evil  spirit 
ad  been  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the  court  divines,  whose 
political  sermons,  with  their  aUempta  to  return  to  the  mort 
solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  alarmed  some 
tender  consdences  ;  It  served  as  a  masked  battery  for  the 
patriotic  party  (ochan£e  their  i^round  at  will,  without 
slackening  their  fire.  When  the  king  urged  for  the  duties 
of  his  customs,  he  found  that  he  was  addressmg  a  comraittea 
sitting  for  religion.  Sir  John  Elliot  threw  out  a  singulai 
expression.  Alluding  to  some  of  the  bishops,  whom  ha 
called  *  masters  of  ceremonies,'  he  confessed  that  soma 
*  Manuscript  Letters ;  Lord  Dorset  to  the  Earl  of  Carllsia 
Sloans  M8S,  4178.  Letter  619. 
f  Manuscript  Letter. 

\  I  have  given  the  *  Secret  History  of  Charicb  the  First,  and 
hla  Queen,*  where  I  have  traced  the  flrmnees  and  Indepsn- 
dence  of  his  character.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  seventh  edU 
tiou  of  the  first  series  of  this  work,  or  in  the  thhd  of  the  eighth. 
In  the  same  volumes  will  be  found  as  much  of  the  Secret 
History  of  the  Duke  of  Bvrklugham'  ' 
to  acquire.  Digitized!: 
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eeremoaiM  ware  commendAUoi  tach  aa  *  that  we  •hoaki 
•tand  up  at  the  repetition  <^  the  creed,  to  testify  the  re- 
polution  of  our  bearu  to  defend  the  religioo  wp  profesai  and 
in  some  churches  they  did  not  only  stand  upright,  but  with 
ikar  moordt  drwon,^  His  speech  was  a  spark  that  fell  into 
a  well-laid  train ;  soaroely  can  we  conceive  the  enthusias- 
tic temper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  that  moment, 
when»  after  some  debate,  they  entered  into  a  vsis  to  pro* 
■erre  *  the  articles  of  reKgion  establisbed  by  parliament,  in 
the  OurUeiakymro/'mtrlaie  queen  EUzabelk  f  and  this 
nets  was  immediately  followed  up  by  a  petition  to  the  kioc 
for  a  faet  for  the  mcreasing  miseries  of  the  refbreiea 
churches  abroad.  Pariiaments  are  liable  to  have  their 
passions !  Some  of  these  enthusiasu  were  struck  by  a 
panic,  not  perhaps  warranted  by  the  danger  of 'Jesuits  and 
Arminians.'  Tne  king  answered  them  m  jrood  humour  ; 
observing,  however,  on  the  state  of  the  renmned  abroad. 
*  that  fighting  would  do  them  more  good  than  fasting.' 
He  granted  them  their  fast,  but  they  would  now  grant  no 
return ;  for  now  they  presented  *  a  Declaratioir  to  the 
king,  that  tonnage  and  poundage  must  give  precedency 
to  reli|non  !  The  king's  answer  still  betrays  no  ill  tem* 
per.  He  confessed  that  be  did  not  think  that  *  religion 
was  in  so  much  danger  as  they  affirmed.*  He  reminds 
them  of  tonnage  and  poundage  ;  '  I  do  not  so  much  desire 
it  out  of  greediness  of  the  thinf^  as  out  of  a  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  those  questions  that  arise  between  me  and  some  of 


^trer  had  the  king  been  more  moderate  in  his  claims, 
or  more  tender  in  bis  style  ;  and  never  had  the  commons 
been  more  fierce,  and  never,  in  truth,  so  utterly  inexorable ! 
OAeA  kings  are  tyrannical,  and  sometimes  are  parliamento. 
A  body  corporate,  with  the  infection  of  P|Usion,  may  per- 
form acts  of  injustice  e<)ually  with  the  individual  who  abu- 
.9es  the  power  with  which  he  ip  invested.  It  was  insisted 
that  Charles  should  cive  np  the  receivers  of  the  customs 
who  were  denounced  as  capital  enemies  to  the  king  and 
kingdom,  while  those  who  submitted  to  the  duties  were 
declared  guilnr  as  accessories.  When  Sir  John  Elliot 
was  pouring  iorth  invectives  against  some  courtiers— how- 
ever  they  may  have  merited  the  blast  of  bis  ekiquence— he 
was  sometimes  interrupted  and  sometimes  cheered,  lor  the 
stinging  personalities.  The  timid  speaker  refusing  to  put 
the  question,  suffered  a  severe  reprimand  from  Selden  ; 

*  Ifyou  will  not  put  it,  we  must  sit  still,  and  thus  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  do  any  thing !'  The  house  adjourned  in. 
gi«at  heat ;  the  dark  pragnostio  of  their  next  meeting, 
whioh  Sir  Svmonds  lyEwes  baa  marked  in  his  diary  as 

*  the  most  gloomy,  sad,  and  dismal  day  for  England  that 
happened  for  five  hundred  years !' 

On  this  &tal  day,*  the  speaker  still  refusing  to  put  the 
question,  and  announcing  the  king's  command  for  an  ad- 
journment. Sir  John  Elliot  stood  up !  The  speaker  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  chair,  but  two  members,  who  had 
placed  themselves  on  each  side  foreiblv  kept  him  down- 
Elliot,  who  had  prepared  *  a  short  Declaration.*  flung  down 
a  paper  on  the  floor,  crying  out  that  it  might  be  read ! 
His  party  vociferated  for  the  reading— othere  that  it  should 
not.  A  sudden  tumult  broke  out ;  Coriton,  a  fervent  pa- 
triot, struck  another  member,  and  many  laid  their  hands  on 
their  swords.f  ^  *  Shall  we,',  said  one,  *  be  sent  home  as  we 
were  last  sessions,  turned  off  like  scattered  sheep?  <The 
weopmg,  tremblBg  speaker,  still  persisting  in  what  he  held 
to  be  bis  duty,  was  dragged  to  and  fro  by  opposite  parties ; 
but  neither  be  nor  the  wik  would  read  the  paper,  though 
the  speaker  was  bitterly  reproached  bv  his  kinsman,  Sir 
Peter  Hayman,  <as  the  disgrace  of  nis  country,  aixl  a 
blot  to  a  noble  family.  Elliot,  finding  the  house  so  strong- 
ly divided,  undauntedly  snatching  up  the  paper,  said,  <  I 
snail  then  express  that  hf  my  tongue  which  this  paper 
should  have  done.'  Denzil  Holies  assumed  the  character 
of  Speaker,  putting  the  question:  it  was  returned  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  party.  The  doors  were  locked,  and 
the  keys  laid  on  the  table.  The  king  sent  for  the  sergeant 
and  mace,  but  the  messenger  could  obtain  no  admitUnce 
—the  usher  of  the  black-rod  met  no  more  regard.  The 
iciiig  then  ordered  out  his  guard— in  the  meanwhile  the 
orotest  was  completed— the  door  was  flung  open,  the  rush 
of  the  members  was  so  impetuous  that  the  crowd  carried 
away  among  them  tbe  sergeant  and  the  usher,  in  the  con- 

•  Monday,  ^  of  March,  16S9. 

t  It  was  imasfned  out  of  doors  that  swords  had  been  drawn ; 
tat  a  Welsh  pa'ire  running  In  preat  haste,  when  he  heard  the 
Qoife,  to  ihe  do^r,  cried  oiit,  *  I  pray  you  let  hnr  in  !  let  hiir  In 
10  give  hur  master  his  svrord  r->-ManuBcript  Ick'er.   , 


fusion  and  riot.    Many  of  the 

hoffvor  amidst  this  conflict,  it  was  a  sad  image  of 

Cure !    fSeveral  of  the  patriots  were  ooosmMted 


to  th« 


tower.    The  king  on  dissolving  this  parliaaMnt ' 

the  last,  till  the  memorable  *Long  Parliament,'  ^ 

at  least,  his  idea  of  it.    <  It  is  far  from  ass  to  judge  all  tbe 

house  alike  guilty,  for  there  are  there  as  dutiful  subfectn 

as  any  in  the  worM ;  it  being  but  aome  few  vipers  amons 

them  that  did  cast  this  mist  of  nadutifuiiieas  over  mont  of 

their  eyes.'* 

Thus  have  I  traced,  step  by  step,  the  secret  history  of 
Charles  the  Purst  and  his  early  parfaaments.  I  have  entered 
into  their  feelings,  while  I  have  supplied  new  facts,  to  oinke 
every  thing  as  present  and  as  true  as  my  fiuthfiil  diligeoee 
could  repeat  tne  tale.  It  was  necessary  that  I  anoirid 
sometimes  judge  of  the  first  race  of  our  patriots  as  sohm  of 
their  contemporaries  did ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
correctmg  these  notions  by  the  more  enlarged  view*  of 
their  posterity.  This  is  the  privilege  of  an  historian  and 
the  pnilosopnv  of  his  art.  There  is  no  apology  for  tbe 
king,  nor  no  declamation  for  the  subject.  Were  we  ooIt 
to  decide  by  the  final  results  of  this  great  conflict,  of  wbicft 
what  we  have  here  narrated  is  but  tne  faint  beginning,  we 
should  confess  that  Sir  John  Elliot  and  his  party  were  tbe 
first  fathers  of  our  political  existence;  and  we  should  not 
withhold  from  them  the  inexpressible  gratitude  of  a  nation's 
freedom !  But  human  infirmity  mortifies  us  in  tbe  noblest 
pursuits  of  man ;  and  we  must  be  taught  this  peniteticial 
and  chastising  wisdom.  The  story  of  our  patriots  is  in- 
volved :  Charles  appears  to  have  Mien  lowering  those  high 
notions  of  his  prerogative,  which  were  not  peculiar  to  him, 
and  was  throwing  himself  on  the  bosom  of  his  people. 
The  severe  and  unrelemins  conduct  of  Sir  John  ElW,  his 
prompt  eloquence  and  bold  invective,  weH  fitted  him  for 
the  leader  of  a  party.    He  was  the  loadstone,  drawing  to- 

Giber  the  k)oser  particles  of  iron.  Never  sparing  in  ibe 
onarch,  the  errors  of  tbe  Man,  never  reUnquish- 
ing  his  royal  prey,  which  he  had  fastened  on,  Elliot,  with 
Dr  Turner  and  some  others,  contributed  to  make  Chariee 
disgusted  with  all  parliaments.  Without  any  dangerona 
concessions,  there  was  more  than  one  moment  when  they 
might  have  reconciled  the  sovereign  to  themselves,  and 
not  have  driven  him  to  the  fatal  resourse  of  attempting  to 
reign  without  a  parliament ! 

THK  xinfp. 

Text  and  commentary  I  The  French  revolution  abounds 
with  wonderful  'explanatory  notes'  on  the  Engiiab.  It 
has  cleared  up  many  obscure  passages  and  in  the  politi- 
cal history  of  Man,  both  pages  must  be  read  together. 

The  opprobrious  and  ludicrous  nickname  of  The  Romp, 
stigmatized  a  faction  which  played  the  same  part  in  the 
Enclish  Revolution  as  the  <  Mnntagne'  of  the  Jacobins  did 
in  tne  French.  It  has  been  imagined  that  our  English 
Jacobins  were  impelled  by  a  principle  different  from  ihat 
of  their  modem  rivals ;  but  tbe  madness  of  avowed  athe- 
ism, and  the  frenzy  of  hypocritical  sanctity,  in  the  circle  of 
crimes  meet  at  the  same  point.  Their  history  forms  one 
of  those  useful  parallels  where,  with  truth  unerring  as 
mathematical  demonstration,  we  discover  the  identity  d 
human  nature.  Similarity  of  situation,  and  certain  prin- 
ciples, producing  similar  personages  and  similar  events, 
finally  settle  m  the  same  results.  The  Rump,  as  kmg  as 
human  nature  ekists,  can  be  nothing  but  the  Rump,  how- 
ever it  maj  be  thrown  uppermost. 

The  origin  of  this  political  by-name  has  of\en  been  in- 
quired into ;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious,  that  though  all 
parties  consent  to  reprobate  it,  each  assigns  for  it  a  diflerw 
ent  allusion.  In  the  history  of  political  factions  there  is 
always  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  tragic  \  but, 
except  their  modem  brothers,  no  faction,  like  the  present, 
ever  excited  such  a  combination  of  extreme  contempt  and 
extreme  horror. 

Amon^  the  rival  parties  in  lfl68,  the  loyalists  'and  the 
presbytenans  acted,  as  we  may  suppose  the  Tories  and 

*  At  the  time  many  undoubtedly  conshlered  that  h  was  a 
mere  faction  In  the  house  Sir  Symonda  D'Ewes  waa  certain. 
It  no  putitician—- but.  unquesclonably,  hSaJdeas  were  nnt  pecc- 
liar  to  himMlf.  Of  the  last  third  parliament  he  deli  ten  ihn 
opinion  in  his  Diary.  *  I  cannot  deem  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  house  were  morally  honeat  men  ;  but  these  were  the  leaiC 

Biiltv  of  the  fatal  breach,  being  only  mUIed  by  aome  other 
achiavellian  politics,  wbo  seemed  zealous  for  the  litwnr  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  by  that  means,  in  the  mortns  or  ibeir 
outward  (Veedum,  drew  the  votes  of  those  good  men  to  ihsir 
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the  Whi^s  would  in  die  nne  predicament ;  n  secret  re- 
eoncilimion  had  taken  place,  to  hwy  in  oblivion  their  for^ 
mer  jealooaiea,  that  they  miy ht  unite  to  rid  themeelvee 
from  that  tyranny  of  lyranmee,  a  hydra-headed  govern- 
ment ;  or,  as  Hume  observes,  that  *  all  efforts  shouM  be 
nmud  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Rump ;  so  they  called  the 
parliament,  in  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  animal  body.' 
The  sarcasm  of  the  allusion  seemed  obvious  to  our  polished 
historian ;  yet^  looking  more  narrowly  for  its  ongin,  we 
shall  find  how  mdistinct  were  the  notions  of  this  nick-name 
among  those  who  lived  nearer  the  times.  Evelyn  says, 
that  <  the  Rump  Parliament  was  so  called,  as  retainmg 
aome  few  roiten  members  of  the  other.'  Roger  Coke  de- 
scribes it  thus:  *  You  must  now  be  content  with  a  piece 
of  the  Commons  called  "  The  Rump." '  And  Carte  calls 
the  Romp  '  tlie  carcass  of  a  House,'  and  seems  not  pre- 
cisely aware  of  the  contemptuous  allusion.  But  how  do 
*  roUen  members,'  and  '  a  carcass,'  acree  with  the  notion 
of  *  a  Rump  T  Recently  the  editor  of  the  Life  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson  has  conveyed  a  novel  origin.  *  The  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  having  been  by  se- 
clusion, death,  itc,  very  much  reduced,'--a  remarkable, 
fcc,  this!  by  which  our  editor  seems  adroitly  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  forcible  transportation  by  the  Rumpera  of  two 
hundred  members  at  one  swoopy— *  the  remainder  was 
compared  to  the  naap  0fafo¥>l  vohieh  mas  !{/%,  all  the  rest 
being  eaten.'  Our  editor  even  considers  this  to  be  *  a 
coarse  emblem ;'  yet  *  the  rump  of  a  fowl'  could  hardly  of- 
fend even  a  lady's  delicacy !  Our  editor,  probably,  was 
somewhat  anxious  not  to  degrade  too  Icwfy  the  anti-monar- 
chical party,  designated  by  this  opprobrious  term.  Per- 
haps it  is  pardonable  in  Mrs  Macaulay,  an  historical  huly, 
and  a  *  Rumper,*  for  she  calls  •  the  Levellers'  « a  brave 
and  virtuous  party,'  to  have  passed  over  in  fur  history  any 
aepiion  of  the  offensive  term  at  all,  as  well  as  the  ndicu- 
.001  catastrophe  which  they  underwent  in  the  political 
revolution,  which  however  we  must  beg  leave  not  to  pass  by. 
This  party-coinage  has  been  ascribed  to  Clement  Walker, 
their  bitter  antagonist;  who,  having  sacrificed  no  incon- 
siderable fortune  to  the  cause  of  what  he  considered  oon- 
Btilutiooal  liberty,  was  one  of  the  violently  ejected  mem- 
bers of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  perished  in  prison,  a 
victim  to  honest  unbrnding  principles.  His  *  History  of 
Independepcy'  is  a  rich  legacy  bequeathed  to  posterity,  of 
all  ineir  great  misdoings,  and  their  petty  villanies,  and, 
above  all,  of  their  secret  history :  one  likes  to  know  of 
what  blocks  the  idols  of  the  people  are  sometimes  carved  out. 

Clement  Walker  notices  *  the  votes  and  acts  of  this /a^ 
md;  this  Rump  of  a  Parliament,  with  corrupt  magsois  in 
it.'*  This  hideous,  but  descriptive  image  of  *  The  Romp,' 
had,  however,  got  forward  before ;  for  the  collector  nf  *  the 
Rump  Songs'  tells  us,  <  If  you  ask  who  named  it  Rvmp, 
know  'twas  so  styled  in  an  honest  sheet  of  prayer,  called 
«  The  Bloody  Rump,"  written  before  the  trial  of  our  late 
sovereign  ;  but  the  word  obtained  not  univtraal  notice,  till 
it  flew  from  the  mouth  of  Major-General  Brown,  at  a  pub- 
lic assembly  in  the  days  of  Richard  Cromwell.'  Thus  it 
happens  that  a  stinging  nick-name  has  been  frequently  ap- 
plied to  render  a  faction  eternally  odious ;  and  the  chance 
expression  of  a  wit,  when  adopted  on  some  public  occasion, 
circulates  among  a  whole  people.  The  present  nick-name 
originated  in  derision  on  the  expulsion  of  the  majority  df 
the  Long  Parliament,  bv  the  usurping  minority.  It  proba- 
bly slept ;  for  who  would  have  stirred  it  through  the  Pro- 
tectorate ?  and  finally  awakened  at  'Richard's  restored,  but 
fleeting,  Rump,'  to  witness  its  own  ridiculous  extinction. 

Our  RUMP  passed  through  three  stages  in  its  political  pro- 
gress. Preparatory  to  the  trial  of  the  sovereins,  the  anlimon- 
archical  party  constituted  the  minority  in  *  the  Lang  Parli- 
ament:' the  very  by  name  by  which  this  parliament  is  recog^ 
nixed  seemed  a  grievance  to  an  impatient  people,  vacillating 
with  chimerical  projects  of  government,  and  now  accus- 
tomed from  a  wild  indefinite  notion  of  political  equality,  *to 
pull  down  all  existing  institutions.  Such  was  temper  of  the 
times,  that  an  act  otihe  most  violent  injustice,  openly  perfor- 
med, served  only  as  the  jest  of  the  dav,  a  jest  which  has  pas- 
sed into  history.  The  forcible  expulsion  of  two  hundred  of 
their  brother  members,  by  those  wno  aAerwards  were  salu- 
ted as  •  The  Rump,'  was  called  'Pride's  Purge,'  from  the 
activity  of  a  colonel  of  that  name,  a  military  adventurer, 
who  was  only  the  blind  and  brutal  instrument  of  his  party ; 
for  when  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  commons,  holding  a 
paper  with  the  names  of  the  members,  he  did  not  personally 

#  History  of  Independency,  Fart  n,  p.  82. 


know  one !  And  his '  Purge '  mi^ht  have  operated  a  quita 
opposite  effect,  administered  by  his  own  unskilful  hand,  ban 
not  Lord  Grey  of  Groley,  and  the  doorkeeper^— worthy 
dispcrsers  o4  a  British  senate  !— pointed  out  the  obnuxioua 
members,  on  whom  our  colonel  laid  his  hand,  and  sent  <M 
by  hia  men  to  be  deiamed,  if  a  bSid  member,  or  to  be  deter* 
red  from  sitting  in  the  house,  if  a  frightened  one.  This  co- 
lonel had  been  a  dray-roan;  and  the  contemptible  knot  of 
the  Commons,  reduced  to  finy  or  sixty  confederates,  which 
aasembled  after  his  *  Purge,'  were  called '  Col.  Pride's  Dray- 


It  was  this  Rump  which  voted  the  death  of  the  sovereign, 
and  abolished  the  regal  oflice,  and  the  house  ofpeers-^  as 
unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous !'  '  Every  oflice 
in  parliament  seemed '  dangerous'  but  that  of  the '  Cuslodes 
libertatie  Angiie,'  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England ! 
or  rathor  *  the  gaolers  !'  *  The  legislative  half-quarter  of 
the  House  of  Commons !'  indignantly  exclaims  Ciement 
Walker— the  *Montagn«'  of  the  French  revolutionists ! 

*  The  Red-coals,'  as  the  military  were  nick-named,  soon 
taught  their  masters,  Mhe  Rurapers,'  silence  and  obedience : 
the  latter  having  raised  one  colossal  man  for  i  heir  own  pur- 
pose, were  annihilated  by  him  at  a  single  blow.  Crom- 
well, five  years  after,  turned  them  out  of  their  house,  and 
put  the  keys  into  his  pocket.  Their  last  public  apfiearance 
was  in  the' fleeting  days  of  Richard  Cromwell,  when  the 
coni-tragedy  of'  the  Rump'  concluded  by  a  catastrophe 
as  ludicrous  as  that  of  Tom  Thumb's  tragedy ! 

How  such  a  faction  used  their  instruments  to  gather  in 
the  common  spoil,  and  how  their  instruments  at  length  con- 
verted the  hands  which  held  them,  into  instrumcnu  them- 
selves, appears  in  their  histoiT.  When  '  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment 'opposed  the  designs  or  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  these 
chiefs  cned  up  '  the  liberty  of  the  peonle,'  and  denied  '  the 
authority  of  pariiameni:'but  when  they  had  effectuated 
their  famous  '  purge,  and  formed  a  house  of  commons  of 
themselves,  thev  abolished  the  House  of  Lords,  crying  up 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  cry- 
ing down  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Such  is  the  history  of 
political  factions,  as  well  as  of^  statesmen !  Charles  the 
Fiflh  alternately  made  use  of  the  pope's  authority  to  sub- 
due the  rising  spirit  of  the  protestanis  of  Germany,  or  taU 
sed  an  army  of  protest  ants  to  imprison  the  the  pope !  who 
branded  his  German  allies  by  the  novel  and  odious  name  of 
Lutherans.  A  cham  of  similar  facts  may  be  framed  out  of 
modern  historv 

The  » Rump,'  as  they  were  called  by  every  one  but 
their  own  party,  became  a  whetstone  for  the  wits  to  sharp- 
en themselves  on ;  and  we  have  two  large  collections  of 
'Rump  Bongs,'  curious  chronicles  of  popuhir  feeling! 
Without  this  evidence  we  should  not  have  been  so  well  in- 
formed respecting  the  phases  of  this  portentious  phenome- 
non.   ' The  Rump'  was  celebrated  in  v«rse,  till  at  length 
it  became  '  the  Rump  of  a  Rump  of  a  Rump !'  as  Foulis 
traces  them  to  their  dwindled  and  grotesque  appt-arance. 
It  is  pourtrayed  by  a  wit  of  the  times— 
'The  Rump*s  sn  old  story,  If  well  understood; 
*Tls  a  thing  dresped  up  in  a  parliomrnt^s  hood. 
And  like  it— but  the  tail  stsnds  where  the  hesd  shouM : 
Twould  make  a  man  scraich  where  he  does  not  itch  ! 
They  say  nia  good  luck  when  a  bfwly  rires 
Vlih  the  Rump  upwanis ;  but  he  that  sdvises 
To  live  in  that  posture  is  none  of  the  wlsesL 
Cromwell's  huntmg  them  out  of  the  house  by  military 
force  is  alluded  to— 
'  Ottr  politic  doctors  do  us  teach, 
That  a  bk)od*sucking  red  coat^s  ss  good  ss  a  leech 
To  relieve  the  head,  if  spplied  to  the  bresch.* 
In  the  opening  scene  of  the  Restoration,  Mrs  HolchiB- 
son,  an  honest  republican,  paints  with  dismay  a  scene 
otherwise  very  ludicrous.    *  When  the  town  of  Nottmg- 
ham,  aa  ahnost  all  the  rest  of  the  islsrd,  began  to  grow 
mad,  and  declared  themselves  in  their  desires  of  the  king  ;* 
or,  as  another  of  the  opposite  party  writes,  '  When  (he 
Bokliery,  who  had  hitherto  made  duh$  trympt,  resolved 
now  to  turn  up  the  king  of  hearts  in  their  affections,'  the 
rabble  in  town  and  country  vied  with  each  other  in  burning 
the  '  Rump ;'  and  the  literal  emblem  was  hung  bv  chains 
on  gallowses,  with  a  bonfire  underneath,  while  the  cries 
of  '  Let  us  bum  the  Rump !  Let  us  roast  the  Rump  !* 
were  echoed  every  where.     The  auddenness  of  this  uni- 
versal chance,  which  was  said  to  have  maddened  the  wise, 
and  to  have  sobered  the  mad,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  joy 
at  escaping  from  the  yoke  of  a  military  despotism  ;  per- 
ha^MT,  too,  i  marked  the  rapid  transit  I 
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toration  which  might  b«  mpposed  to  have  tmplaiit«d  (rmti- 
tada  eren  in  a  royal  breaat!  Th«  feelioga  of  the  people 
expected  to  find  an  echo  from  the  throne. 

'  The  Rump/  beaidet  their  (eoeral  reMmUanoe  to  the 
French  anarckistSy  had  also  aooM  minuter  featurei  of  ug- 
lioeM,  which  EnfUshmen  have  often  exulted  have  not 
marked  an  English  revcrfution  languinary  proicnptiona ! 
We  had  thought  that  we  bad  no  reTolutionary  tribunab ! 
no  Septembriaen !  no  Nojrades !  no  moveaUe  ^illotioes 
awaiting  for  carta  loaded  with  human  victima  1  no  mfuriated 
Topublican  urging,  in  a  committee  of  public  aafety,  the  ae* 
ceasiiy  of  a  aalutarj  maaaacre ! 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  aame  motivea  and  the  aame 
principlea  were  at  work  in  both  nations,  and  that  the  like 
charactera  were  performing  in  Engluid  the  parte  which 
they  did  afierwaraa  in  France,  by  an  argument  a  priori  we 
might  be  aure  that  the  aame  revolting  Crimea  and  chimeri- 
cal projecia  were  alike  auggeated  at  London  aa  at  Paria. 
Human  nature  even  in  tranaactiona  which  appear  unpa- 
ralleled, will  be  found  to  preaerve  a  regularity  of  reaem- 
blance  not  alwaya  auapected. 

The  firat  great  tragic  act  waa  cloaely  copied  by  the 
French ;  and  if  the  popular  page  of  our  hiatory  appeara 
unalained  by  their  revolutionary  axe,  thia  depended  only 
on  a  alight  accident ;  for  it  became  a  queation  of  '  yea ' 
and  *  nay !'  and  waa  only  carried  in  the  negative  bv  two 
wicet  in  the  council !  It  waa  debated  among  *  the  bloody 
Rump,'  aa  it  waa  hideously  deaignated, '  whether  to  maa- 
aacre and  put  to  the  awora  aU  th»  king^$  party  P*  Crom- 
well himaelf  liatened  to  the  auggeation ;  and  it  waa  only 
put  down  by  the  coolneaa  of  political  calcolatioo— thie 
dread  that  the  maaaacre  would  bs  too  general!  ome  of 
the  Rump  not  obtaining  the  bleaaedneaa  of  a  maaaacre, 
atiil  clung  to  the  bappineaa  of  an  immolation  ;  and  many 
petitions  were  presented^  that  *  two  or  three  principal  fentU" 
men  of  the  royal  party  m  kach  couwtr  might  be  aacri- 
6ced  to  justice,  whereby  the  laud  might  be  aaved  from 
blood^guUtinee$  !*  Sir  Author  Haslerigg,  whose  *  passion- 
ate fondness  of  liberty'  has  been  commended,!  waa  one  of 
the  committee  of  safety  in  1647—1  too,  would  commend  '  a 
passionate  lover  of  liocrty,'  whenever  I  do  not  discover 
that  this  lover  is  much  more  intent  on  the  dower  than  on 
the  bride.  Haslerigg,,'  an  absurd  bold  man,'  as  Claren- 
don at  a  aingle  atroke,  reveala  hia  character,  waa  reaolved 
not  to  be  troubled  with  king  or  biahop,  or  with  any  power 
in  the  atate  auperior  to  *  the  Rump*a.'  We  may  aafely 
auspect  the  patriot  who  can  cool  hia  vehemence  in  apolia- 
tion.  Haalerigg  would  have  no  biahopa,  but  thia  waa  not 
from  any  want  of  reverence  for  churcb-landa,  for  he  heap- 
ed for  himaelf  auch  wealth  aa  to  have  been  nick-named 
*  the  biahop  of  Durham !'  He  is  here  noticed  for  a  politi- 
eai  crime  different  from  that  of  plunder.  When,  in  1647, 
thia  veneraUe  radical  found  the  parliament  reaisting  hia 
viewa,  he  declared,  that '  Some  heada  must  fly  off*!'  add- 
ing, *  the  parliament  cannot  save  Enriand ;  we  must  look 
another  way ;'-— threatening,  what  aiterwania  waa  done, 
to  bring  in  the  army!  It  waa  thia  'pasaionate  loter  of 
liberty'  who,  when  Dorialaua,  the  parliamentary  agent, 
waa  aaaaaainated  by  aome  Scotchmen  in  Hollana,  moved 
in  the  houae,  that  *8ix  royaliata  of  the  beat  quality' 
ahould  be  immediately  executed  !  When  aome  northern 
countiea  petitioned  the  Comroona  for  relief  a^ainat  a  famine 
in  the  land,  our  Maratiat  obaerved,  that  *  this  want  of  food 
would  beat  defend  thoae  countiea  from  Scottish  invaaion  !'^ 
The  alaughter  of  Drogheda  by  Cromwell,  and  hia  frighu 
ening  all  London  by  what  Walker  ealla '  a  butchery  of  ap- 
prenticea,'  when  he  cried  out  to  hia  aoldiera,  to  kill  man, 
woman,  and  child,  and  6re  the  ch];r!'§  may  be  placed 
among  thoae  Crimea  which  are  committed  to  open  a  reign 
of  terror— but  Hugh  Peter'a  aolemn  thanxagiving  to 
Heaven  that  *  none  were  apared  I'  waa  the  true  exprea- 
aion  of  the  true  feeling  of  theae  political  demoniacs. 
Cromwell  waa  cruel  from  politica.  others  from  conatitu- 
tion.  Some  were  willing  to  oe  ciuel  without  *  blood- 
guiltjneaa.'  One  Alexanoer  Rigby,  a  radical  lawyer, 
twice  moved  in  the  Long  Parliament,  that  thoae  lords  and 
genUemen  who  were  *  malignanta,'  ahoukl  be  sold  aa  tlaoee 
to  the  JDfty  of  Algiert,  or  aent  otf  to  the  new  plantationa  in 
the  Weat  fndiea.    He  had  all  thinga  prepared ;  for  it  ia 

a  Clement  Wa1ker*a  Hist,  of  Independency,  Pan  D,  pk.iaO. 
Confirmed  by  Barwiek  In  hia  Life,  p.  16S. 

f  The  Rev.  Mark  Noble*a  Memoirs  of  the  Proiactoral  Houaa 
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added  that  he  had  contracted  with  two  ■Mrcfaania  to  ahip 
them  off.*  There  waa  a  moat  bloody-minded  '  maker  of 
waahing-balla,'  aa  one  John  Durant  ia  deacribedt  appoinU 
ed  a  lecturer  by  the  Houae  of  Commooa,  who  alwaya  left 
out  of  the  Lord'a  prayer,  <  Aa  we  forgive  them  that  trea- 
pasa  againat  ua,'  and  aobatituted,  *  Loird,  aince  thoa  haat 
DOW  drawn  out  thy  aword,  let  it  not  be  aheathed  again  till 
it  be  glutted  in  the  blood  of  the  malignanta.'  I  find  too 
■aany  enormitiea  of  thia  kind.  *  CurMd  be  he  that  doalli 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently,  and  keepeth  back  hm 
aword  from  blood  V  waa  the  cry  of  the  wretch,  who,  when 
a  celebrated  actor  and  royaliat  aucd  for  quarter,  gave  no 
other  reply  than  that  of  '  fitting  the  action  to  the  won!.' 
Their  treatment  of  the  Iriah  may  poaaibly  be  admired  by  a 
true  Machiaveliat :  *  they  permitted  forty  thousand  of  the 
Iriah  to  enliat  in  the  aervice  of  the  kinga  of  Spain  and 
France— in  other  worda,  they  expelled  them  at  once, 
which,  conaidering  that  our  Rumpera  affected  ancfa  an  ab- 
horrence of  tyranny,  may  be  conaidered  aa  an  act  of  mer- 
cy !  aatiafying  themaelvea  only  with  dividing  the  brfeKed 
landa  of  the  aforeaaki  forty  thoueand  among  their  own 
party  by  lot  and  other  meana.  An  jniveraal  confiacatioo, 
after  aU,  ia  a  bloodleas  massacre.  Theyoaed  the  Scotch 
aoldiera,  after  the  baitlea  of  EHmbar  and  Woreeater,  a  little 
differently— but  equally  efficacioualy— for  they  aold  their 
Scotch  priaonera  forakvea  to  the  American  plantera.t 

The  Robeapierrea  and  the  Maraia  were  aa  extraordi- 
nary beinga,  ajid  in  amne  reapecta  the  Frenchmen  were 
wonting  on  a  more  enhuged  acheme.  Theae  diacover- 
ed,  that  *the  generation  which  had  witneaaed  the  pre- 
ceding one  would  alwaya  regret  it;  and  for  the  aecority  of 
the  Revolution,  it  waa  neceaaary  that  every  person  who 
waa  thirty  years  oM  in  1788  ahould  perish  on  the  scaffold  ? 
The  anaronists  were  intent  on  reducing  the  French  pe<^ 
pie  to  eight  millions,  and  on  destroying  the  great  citiaa  of 
France.l 

Such  monatroua  peraons  and  events  are  not  credible— 
but  thia  ia  no  proof  that  they  have  not  occurred.— Many 
incredible  thinga  will  ha|^>en ! 

Another  disorganizing  feature  in  the  Engliah  Ramipav 
waa  alao  obaerved  in  the  Sane^ulolloo  their  hatred  of 
literature  and  the  arta.  Hebert  waa  one  day  directing  his 
aatellitea  towarda  the  UbHotheque  netionale,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  that  human  knowledge  collected  for  oentunea  on  ceo- 
turiee— in  one  day !  alleging  of  course  aome  |^ood  reaaoa. 
Thia  hero  waa  only  diverted  from  the  esterpriae  bv  being 
perauaded  to  poatpone  it  for  a  d^y  or  two,  when  luckily  the 
suillotine  intervened:  the  aame  circumatance  occurred  here. 
The  burning  of  the  recorda  in  the  Tower  waa  certainly 
propoaed ;  a  apeech  of  Selden'a,  which  I  cannot  immedi- 
ately turn  to,  put  a  atop  to  theae  incendiariea.  It  waa  de- 
bated in  the  Rump  parliament,  when  Cromwell  waa  ten- 
oral,  whether  they  ahouM  dioeolve  the  uniuereitieef  They 
concluded  that  no  university  waa  neceaaary;  that  there 
were  no  ancient  examplea  of  auch  education,  and  that 
acholara  in  other  countnea  did  atudy  at  their  own  coot  aed 
chargte^  and  therefore  they  looked  on  them  aa  unnecessa- 
ry, and  thought  them  fitting  to  be  leJken  away  for  the  poUie 
fliae/— HowDiese  venerable  asylums  escaped  from  being 
aold  with  the  king'a  picturea,  aa  atone  and  tmiber,  and  why 
their  rich  endowmenta  were  not  ahared  anumi^  auch  iiK 
veterate  ignorance  and  remoraeleaa  apdiation,  might  claim 


The  Abb^  Morellet,  a  great  pditbal 
agined  that  I  be  aource  of  all  the  crimea  of  the  French 
Revolution  waa  their  violation  of  the  aacred  righta  of  pro- 
perty. The  perpetoa.  invectivea  of  the  JSona-evlsibs  of 
France  againet  proprietmt  and  againet  pivperhf  proceeded 
from  demoralized  beings,  who  formed  paneg3rrics  on  all 
crimes  ;  crimea,  to  explain  whoae  revolutionary  terroa,  a 
new  dictionary  waa  re|i{uircd.  But  even  theae  anarchists, 
in  their  mad  expreasiona  againat  property,  and  ia  their 

*  Mercurina  Roatkua,  Xn,  119.    Berwick's  Lift,  p.  4S. 

f  I  am  indebted  to  ray  friend  Mr  Hamper  of  Derkend  Hooai^ 
Birmingham,  for  the  following  accoum  drawn  from  Star  WIK 
liam  Dugdale*a  loierleared  Pocket*book  for  1648.—*  Ana.  17. 
The  Scotch  army,  under  the  command  of  Duke  Haanilion, 
defeated  at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  aith.  The  Moorlandeis 
rose  upon  the  Scots  and  stHpt  some  of  them.  TheSooiA 
irisoners  miserably  used ;  expoaed  tb  eat  caMMge-leavea  la 
Ridgley  (Staffordshire)  and  carrot-topa  in  Coleehill,  fWar- 
wickshire.)  The  soldiers  who  gtiarded  them  sold  ibe  vktaala 
whteh  were  bronirht  In  for  them  from  the  comttry.' 

\  Deaodoard'a  Htstolre  Philoaophkiue  de  U  Revolutfan  da 
Franca,  IV,  8.  '^ 
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viUeac  ■ooooi  of  tbair  <  egmlii^/  hm  not  goM  hvjcod 
the  daring  of  our  own  '  Riunpeni  !* 

Of  ibose  revolDlkMiary  journals  of  the  parliament  of 
1649,  which  in  spirit  so  strongly  resemble  the  diurnal  or 
hebdomadal  elTusioos  of  the  redoubtable  French  Heberf, 
Marat,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  one  of  the  sMSt  remark- 
able is  *  The  Moderate,  imoartiaHy  communicating  roar- 
tal  affairs  to  the  Unftgdbm  ol  England ;'  the  monarchical 
title  oar  commonwealUi-men  bad  not  yet  had  time  enough 
to  obbteraie  from  their  colloquial  style.  This  writer  called 
kmsaelf  in  bis  barbarous  English,  7^  ModtraUl  It 
would  be  bard  to  conceive  the  meanness  and  illiteracy  to 
which  the  English  language  was  reduced  under  the  pens 
of  the  rabble-writers  of  these  days,  had  we  not  witnessed 
in  the  present  time  a  parallel  to  their  compositions.  *  The 
Moderate!'  was  a  litlie  assumed  on  tne  principle  on 
which  Marat  denominated  himself*  I'ami  du  peuple.'  It 
is  curious,  that  the  must  ferocious  politicians  usually 
assert  their  moderation.  Robespierre,  in  his  justification, 
declares  *  m'a  sou?ent  accus^  oe  Afodsrontems.'  The 
same  actors,  playing  the  same  parts,  may  be  always  paral- 
leled in  their  language  and  their  deeds.  This  *  Moderate* 
steadily  pursued  one  great  principle— 4he  OTerthrow  of  all 
Property.  Assuming  that  jyroperty  was  the  original  cause 
li"  sm  /  an  exhortation  to  the  people  for  this  purpose  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper  :*  the  illustraiion  oi  his  prin- 
ciple is  atf  striking  as  the  princinle  itself. 

It  is  an  apology  for,  or  rather  a  defence  of  robbery  ! 
Some  moss-troopers  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
for  practising  their  venerable  custom  of  eratuitously  sup- 
plying tbennselTes  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  weaker 
neighbours:  our  'Moderate'  ingeniously  discovers,  that 
the  kws  of  these  men's  Uvea  is  to  be  attributed  to  nothing 
but  propcrQf.  They  are  necessiuted  to  ofiend  the  laws, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood ! 

On  this  be  descants ;  and  the  extract  is  a  political  curi- 
osity, in  the  French  style !  <  Properly  is  the  original  cause 
of  any  «m  between  party  and  party  as  to  civil  transactions. 
And  since  the  b^rant  is  taken  oft',  and  the  government 
alteied  m  neauns,  so  ought  it  really  to  redouod  to  the  good 
of  the  people  m  nccie ;  which  though  they  cannot  expect 
it  io  a  lew  years,  by  reason  of  <Ae  muiHpHaijf  <iftfu  gentry 
m  (Uitkarifyt  command,  &c,  who  drive  on  all  designs  for 
support  of  ibe  old  government,  and  consequently  their  own 
inierest  and  the  jMopfe's  ^avery,  yet  they  doubt  not,  but  m 
•isie  the  people  wiU  herein  discern  their  own  blindness 
and  folly.^ 

In  September,  he  advanced  with  more  depth  of  thought. 
*  IFars  nave  even  been  cbthed  with  the  most  gracious 

Gencee^vix.,  reformation  of  religion,  the  laws  of  thv 
,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  Bcc ;  though  the  effects 
thereof  have  proved  most  destructive  to  every  nation; 
making  the  sword,  and  not  the  peopUt  the  original  of  all 
authorities  for  many  hundred  ^ears  together,  taking  away 
each  man*M  birthigfUf  and  utUinff  upon  a  /ho  a  cursed  pro- 
priety ;  the  ground  of  all  civil  offences,  and  the  greatest 
cause  of  most  sins  against  the  heavenly  Deity.  This  hfrem~ 
ny  onrf  oppression  running  through  the  veins  of  many  of  our 
predecessors,  and  being  too  long  maintained  by  the  sword 
upon  a  royal  foundation,  at  last  became  so  customary,  as 
<o  the  vulgar  U  teemed  mott  notero^— the  only  reason  why 
the  peopU  of  this  time  are  so  ignorarU  of  thiir  birth-right, 


their  only  freedom,'  &c. 

*  The  iMrth-right '  of  citoyen  EgaUU  to  a  ewted  vropri- 
tty  tettUd  en  afem^  was  not  even  among  the  French  jaco- 
bins, urged  with  more  amazing  force.  Had  things  pro- 
ceeded according  to  our  *  Moderate's '  plan,  <  the  people's 
slavery '  had  been  something  worse.  In  a  short  time  the 
nation  would  have  had  more  proprietors  than  property. 
We  have  a  curious  list  of  the  spoliations  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  after  their  famous 
edf-denyiRg  erdinmeeef  appropriated  among  themselves 
sums  of  money,  offices,  ana  lands,  for  servicas  *  done  or 
to  be  dooe.' 

The  most  innocent  of  this  new  government  of  '  the 
Majesty  of  the  People,'  were  those  whose  talents  had 
been  limited  by  Nature  to  peddle  and  purloin ;  puny  me- 
chanics, who  had  suddenly  dropped  tneir  needles,  their 
hammers,  and  their  lasts,  and  slunk  out  from  behind  their 
shop-counters ;  those  who  had  never  aspired  beyond  the 
eoasiable  of  their  parish,  were  now  seated  m  the  couwal 
of  state  ;  where,  as  Milton  describes  them,  *  they  fell  >u 
anekster  tha  commonwealth  :*  there  they  met  a  more  ra* 

e  The  Modarais,  from  Tuesday,  July  81,  to  August  7,1640. 


'  In  all  this  appeared  the  severity  of  < 
of  worldly  things,  and  the  fruits  of  en 
6shness,  Io  6e  Marked  hereafter  upon  r 


MA  race  of  obscure  lawyers,  and  discontented  men  of  fi^ 
mily,  of  blasted  reputations ;  adventurers,  who  were  to 
command  the  militia  and  navy  of  England,— governors 
of  the  three  kingdoms !  whose  votes  and  ordinances  re> 
sounded  with  nothing  else  but  new  impositions,  now  taxes, 
excises,  yearly,  monthly,  weekly  sequestrations,  oompoei* 
tions,  and  universal  robbery ! 
Baxter  vents  one  deep  groan  of  indigi«Ation,  and  pre<* 
ly  announces  one  future  consequence  of  il^orm  / 
'  '  Uod,  the  mutability 
error,  pride,  and  sel* 
rtformaiion  and  r^ 
Hgion,^  As  a  stafesman,  the  sagacity  of  this  honest  pro- 
phet was  narrowed  by  the  horixon  of  his  religious  views  ; 
for  he  ascribes  the  whole  as  *  prepared  by  Satan  lo  the 
injury  of  the  protestant  cause,  ana  the  advantage  of  the 
papisu!'  But  dropping  his  particular  application  to  the 
deril  and  the  papists,  honest  Richard  Baxter  is  perfectly 
right  in  his  general  principle  concerning  *  Runipers,'— 
*  Sans- culottes,'— and  *  Radicals.'- 

urm  AjiD  HABiTi  or  ▲  LirKXAar  aktiquaxt— oldts 

AXD  HIS  MAVUBCBPTS. 

Such  a  picture  may  be  furnished  by  some  unexpected 
materials  which  my  iuquiries  have  obtained  of  Oldys. 
This  is  a  sort  of  personage  little  known  to  the  wits,  who 
write  more  than  they  read,  and  to  their  volatile  votaries, 
who  only  read  what  the  wits  write.  It  is  time  to  vindi- 
cate the  honours  of  the  few  whose  laborious  days  enrich 
the  stores  of  national  littrrature,  not  by  the  duplicates  but 
the  supplements  of  knowledge.  A  literary  antiquary  is 
that  idler  whose  life  is  passed  in  a  perpetual  voyage 
auiour  de  ma  change;  fervent  in  sagacious  difigence,  in- 
stinct with  the  enthusiasm  of  curious  inquiry,  critical  as 
well  as  erudite ;  he  has  to  arbitrate  between  contending 
opinions,  to  resolve  the  doublful,  to  clear  up  the  obscure, 
and  to  grasp  at  the  remote ;  so  busied  with  other  times, 
and  BO  interested  for  other  persons  than  those  about  him, 
that  he  becomes  the  inhabitant  of  the  viaionary  world  of 
books.  He  counts  only  his  days  by  his  acquisitions,  and 
may  be  said  by  his  original  discoveries  to  be  the  creator  of 
facts  ;  oAen  exciting  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  world, 
while  the  very  name  of  the  benefactor  has  not  always  d»> 
scended  with  the  inestimable  labours. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  we  often  find,  learing,  when  he 
dies,  his  favourite  volumes  only  an  incomplete  project ! 
and  few  of  this  class  of  literary  men  have  escaped  the  fate 
reserved  for  most  of  their  brothers.  Voluminous  works 
have  been  usually  left  unfinished  bv  the  death  of  the  au- 
thors ;  and  it  is  v^ilh  them  as  with  tne  planting  of  trees,  of 
which  Johnson  has  forcibly  observed,  *  There  is  a  frightful 
interval  between  the  seed  and  timber.'  And  he  admirably 
remarks,  what  I  cannot  forbear  applying  to  the  labours  I 
am  now  to  describe;  <He  that  calculates  the  growth  of 
trees  has  the  rememlMance  of  the  shortness  of  life  driven 
hard  upon  him.  He  knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will 
never  benefit  himself;  and  when  he  rejoices  to  see  the 
stem  rise,  is  disposed  lo  repine  that  another  shall  cut  it 
down.'  The  days  of  the  patriotic  Count  Mazzuchelli  were 
freely  given  to  his  national  literature ;  and  six  invaluable 
folios  attest  the  gigantic  force  of  his  immense  erudition ; 
yet  these  only  carry  us  through  the  letters  A  and  B :  and 
though  Maxzuchelli  had  finished  for  the  press  other 
volumes,  the  torpor  of  his  descendants  has  defrauded  Eu- 
rope of  her  claims.  The  Abb^  Omijet,  who  had  designed  a 
classified  history  of  his  national  literature,  in  the  eighteen 
volumes  we  possess,  could  only  conclude  that  of  the  trens- 
lators  and  commence  that  of  the  poets ;  two  other  volumes 
in  manuscript  have  perished.  That  great  enterprise  of 
the  Benedictines,  the  *  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,' 
now  consists  of  twelve  large  quartos,  and  the  indiistij  of 
its  successive  writers  have  onlv  been  able  to  carry  it  to 
the  twelfUi  century.  Darid  Clement  designed  the  most 
extensive  bibliography  which  had  ever  appeared ;  but  iha 
diligent  life  of  the  writer  could  only  proceed  as  far  aa  H. 
The  alphabetical  order,  which  so  many  writers  of  this  das* 
have  adopted,  has  proved  a  mortifying  memento  of  human 
life!  Tiraboschi  was  so  fortunate  as  to  complete  his 
great  national  history  of  Italian  literature.  But,  unhap- 
pily for  us,  Thomas  Warton,  after  feeling  his  way  through 
the  darker  ages  of  our  poetry,  in  planning  the  map  of  tho 
beautiful  land,  of  which  he  had  only  a  Pisgah-sight,  ex- 
pired amidst  his  volumes.  The  most  pK>cious  portion  ol 
TVarton's  history  b  but  the  fragoMnt  of  a  fragmsn^  [^ 
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OMyi,  amoDj^  this  brotherhood,  has  met  perhaps  with  a 
harder  fato ;  hii  puUiahed  works,  and  the  numerous  ones 
to  which  he  contributed,  are  now  highly  appreciated  by  the 
lovers  or  books ;  but  the  larger  portion  ot  his  literary  la- 
bours have  met  with  the  sad  fortune  of  dispersed,  and  pro- 
bably of  wasted  manuscripts.  .  Oidys's  manuscripU,  or 
o.  u.  as  they  are  sometimes  designated,  are  constantly 
referred  to  by  every  distinguished  writer  on  oor  literary 
history.  I  believe  that  nut  one  of  them  could  have  siven 
us  any  positive  account  of  the  manuscripU  tbemselves ! 
They  have  indeed  long  served  as  the  solitary  sources  of 
information — but  like  the  well  at  the  way-side,  too  many 
have  drawn  their  waters  in  silenee. 

Oldys  is  chiefly  known  by  the  caricature  of  the  facetious 
Grose,  a  great  humorist,  lK>th  with  pencil  and  with  pen : 
It  is  in  a  posthumous  scrap-book,  where  GhtMS  deposited 
his  odds  and  ends,  and  where  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single 
story  which  is  not  satirical.  Our  lively  antiquary,  who 
cared  more  for  rusty  armoar  than  for  rusty  volumes, 
would  turn  over  these  flams  and  quips  to  some  confiden- 
tial friend,  to  enjoy  together  a  secret  laugh  at  their  literary 
intimates.  His  eager  executor,  who  happened  to  be  his 
book-seller,  served  up  the  poignant  bash  to  the  public  as 
*  Grose's  Olio !'  The  delineation  of  Oldys  is  sufficiently 
overcharged  for  *  the  nonce.'  One  prevalent  infirmity  of 
honest  Oldys,  his  love  of  companionship  over  too  social  a 
glass,  sends  him  down  to  posterity  in  a  grotesque  attitude ; 
and  Mr  Alexander  Chalmers,  who  has  given  us  the  fullest 
account  of  Oldys,  has  inflicted  on  him  something  like  a  ser- 
mon, on '  a  state  of  intoxication.' 

Alas !— Old  vs  was  an  outcast  of  fortune,  and  the  utter 
simplicity  of  his  heart  was  guileless  as  a  child's— ever 
open  to  the  designing.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk once  rescued  the  long-lost  historian  of  Rawleich  from 
the  confinement  of  the  Fleet,  where  he  had  existed  proba- 
hlv  forgotten  by  the  world  for  six  years.  It  was  bv  an  act 
of  grace  that  the  duke  safely  placed  Oldvs  in  the  Herald'^ 
College  as  Norroy  King  of  Arms.*  But  Oldys,  like  all 
shy  and  retired  men,  bad  contracted  peculiar  habits  and 
close  attachments  for  a  few ;  both  these  he  could  indulge 
at  no  distance.  He  liked  his  old  associates  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  Fleet,  whom  he  facetiously  dignified  as  *  his  Rulers,' 
and  there,  as  I  have  heard,  with  the  grotesque  whim  of  a 
herald,  established  *  The  Dragon  Club.'  Companionship 
yields  the  poor  man  unpurchased  pleasures.  Oldvs,  bu- 
sied evffv  morning  amonc  the  departed  wits  and  the 
teamed  of  our  country,  reflected  some  image  from  them  of 
their  wit  and  learning  to  his  companions :  a  secret  history 
as  yet  untold,  and  ancient  wit,  which,  cleared  of  the  rust, 
seemed  to  him  brilliant  as  the  modern ! 

It  is  hard,  however,  for  a  literary  antiquary  to  be  carica- 
tured, and  for  a  herald  to  be  ridictil^  about  an  '.unseemlv 
reeling,  with  the  coronet  of  the  Princess  Caroline,  which 
looked  unsteady  on  the  cushion,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
a's  brethren.'  A  circumstance  which  could  never  have 
occurred  at  the  burial  of  a  prince  or  a  princess,  as  the  oor^ 
onet  is  carried  by  Clarencieux,  and  not  by  Norrr.y.  Oldys's 
deep  potations  of  ale,  however,  rive  me  an  opportunity  of 
bestowing  on  him  the  honour  of  being  the  author  of  a  pop- 
ulsr  Anacreontic  sonc.  Mr  Taylor  informs  me  that  *  Oldjrs 
always  asserted  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  well  known 

*  Busy,  cnrions,  thirsty  fly  !* 

*  Mr  John  Tavlor,  the  son  of  01dy«*e  Indmste  fKend,  has 
fbrnished  me  with  this  Interesting  anecdote.  *  Oldys,  as  my 
(kther  informed  me,  was  many  years  In  quiet  obscurity  In  the 
Fleet-prison,  but  at  Isst  was  spirited  up  to  ntake  his  ritundon 
known  to  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk  or  ihflt  time,  who  received 
Oldyn*!!  letter  while  he  was  st  dinner  with  some  firiends.  The 
duke  immediately  communicated  the  contents  m  the  company, 
obeervins  that  he  had  Ions  been  anxktiw  to  know  what  had 
become  of  an  old,  thons'h  an  humble  friend,  and  was  happy 
by  that  letter  to  find  that  ho  was  alive.  He  then  called  for  his 
gentleman  (a  kind  of  humble  fViend  whom  noblemen  nsed  to 
retain  imder  that  name  In  those  days,)  and  desired  him  to  go 
ImmodiatAiv  to  the  Fleet,  to  take  money  for  the  immediate 
neeil  of  Oldys,  to  procure  an  account  of  his  debts  and  dis- 
fharee  them.  Oldys  was,  soon  aftrr,  either  by  the  duke*a 
gift  or  Interest,  appointed  Norroy  Kin?  at  Arms :  and  I  re- 
member that  his  official  regalia  came  Into  my  fathers  hands 
at  his  death.* 

In  the  Life  of  Oh^ys,  bv  Mr  A.  Chalmers,  the  date  of  this 
prnmoilon  is  not  found.  My  accomplishetl  friend  the  Rev  J. 
Dallawnv  has  olMiginfflv  ^ramlned  the  records  of  rhe  college, 
by  which  ii  appears  ihnl  Oldvs  had  been  Norfolk  herald  i^k- 
iraordinarv.  but  noi  belnoirine  to  the  colic sre,  was  apponiied 
nrr  saitum  Norroy  King  of  Arms  by  patent,  May  5ch,  IT.U. 


and  as  he  was  a  rigid  lover  of  truth,  I  doubt  not  that  he 
wrote  it.'  My  own  researches  confirm  it ;  I  have  traced 
this  popular  song  through  a  dozen  of  colleciiona  since  the 

J  rear  17dO,  the  first  in  which  I  find  it.  In  the  later  ool- 
eciions  an  original  inscription  has  been  dropped,  which  the 
accnrate  Ritson  has  restored,  without,  however,  being 
able  to  discover  the  writer.  In  1740  it  is  said  to  haw 
been  *  Made  extempore  bj  a  gentleman,  occasioned  by  a 
/hi  drinking  out  of  bis  emp  ofaUf-'-ihe  accustomed  ponoo 
of  M>or  Oklys  !* 

Grose,  however,  though  a  great  joker  on  the  pecularitiea 
of  OUys,  was  far  from  insensible  to  the  extraordinary  ac- 
quisitions of  the  man.  *  His  knowledge  of  English  books 
has  hardly  been  exceeded.'  Grose  too  was  struck  by  the 
delicacy  of  honour,  and  the  unswerving  voracity  which  so 
strongly  charaeterised  Oldys,  of  which  he  gives  a  remark- 
able instance.  We  are  concerned  in  ascertaining  the 
moral  integrity  of  the  writer,  whooe  main  business  is  with 
history. 

At  a  time  when  our  literary  history,  excepting  in  the 
solitary  labour  of  Anthonv  Wood,  was  a  forest,  with  nei- 
ther road  nor  pathway,  Oldvs  fortunatelv  placed  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Karl  of  Oxford,  yielded  up  his  entire  days  to 
researches  concerning  the  books  and  the  men  of  the  pre- 
ceding age.  His  labmirs  were  then  valueless,  their  very 
nature  not  yet  ascertained,  and  when  he  opened  the  trea- 
sures of  our  ancient  lore,  in  *  The  British  Linrarian,'  it  was 
closed  for  want  of  puUic  encouragement.  Our  writers 
then  strugglhig  to  create  an  age  of  genius  of  their  own,  for- 
got that  they  had  had  any  progenitors ;  or  while  they  were 
acquiring  new  modes  of  excellence,  that  thev  were  losing 
others,  to  which  their  posterity  or  the  national  genius  might 
return.  To  know,  and  to  admire  only,  the  literature 
and  the  tastes  of  our  own  age,  is  a  species  of  elegant 
barbarism,  t  Spenser  was  considered  neariy  as  obsoieiO 
aa  Chaucer ;  Milton  was  veiled  by  oblivion.,  and  Shake- 
speare's dramas  were  so  imperfectly  known,  that  in  look- 
ing over  the  play-bills  of  1711,  and  much  later,  I  find  that 
whenever  it  chanced  that  they  were  acted,  they  were  al- 
ways announced  to  have  been  written  by  Sbakspeare.' 
Massinger  was  unknown ;  and  Jonson,  though  eaMed  *  im- 
mortal* in  the  old  plav-bills,  lay  entombed  in  his  two  folioa. 
The  poetical  era  of  Elizabeth,  the  ek>quent  age  of  James 
ihe  First,  and  the  age  of  wit  of  Charles  the  Second,  were 
blanks  in  our  literary  history.  Bysshe  compiling  an  an  erf 
Poetry,  in  1718,  passed  by  in  bis  collections  *  Spetuerand 
tkepoett  of  hit  o^e,  because  their  language  is  now  become 
so  obsolete,  that  most  readers  of  our  aee  have  no  ear  for 
them,  and  therefore  Shaktapeare  himself  is  so  rare/y  aUd 
in  my  collection.'  The  be$t  English  poets  were  consider- 
ed to  be  the  modem;  a  taste  which  is  always  obstinate ! 

All  this  was  nothing  to  Oldys ;  his  literary  curioaty  a»> 
ticipsted  by  half  a  century  the  fervour  of  the  present  day. 
This  energetic  direction  <rt  all  his  thoughts  was  sustained 
by  that  lite  of  discovery,  which  in  literary  researches  is 
starting  novelties  among  old  and  nnremerabered  things 
contemplating  some  ancient  tract  as  precious  as  a  manti- 
script,  or  reTelling  in  the  volume  of  a  poet,  whose  pass- 
port of  fame  was  yet  delayed  in  its  way ;  or  disinterring 

*  The  beautiful  simpllcinr  of  this  Anacreontic  haa  met  the 
unusual  fate  of  entirely  losing  its  characiA,  by  an  addkk>nai 
and  incongruous  stanza  in  the  modem  editions,'by  a  gentleman 
who  has  put  into  practice  the  unsllowable  libeny  of  ahering 
the  poetical  and  dramatic  compositions  of  acknowledged  g«. 
nius  to  his  own  notk»n  of  whsc  he  deems  *  morality ;'  bin  in 
works  or  senlus  whstever  Is  dull  ceases  to  be  moral.  *  The 
Fly*  of  Oldys  msy  sund  by  '  The  Fljr*  of  Gray  for  mclan- 
choly  tendernesa  of  thought ;  it  consisted  only  of  theea  two 
stanzas : 

1 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly  I 

Drink  with  me,  and  drink  aa  I ! 

Freely  welcome  to  my  cupj 

Couidsi  thou  sip  and  sip  It  up ; 

Make  the  m<«t  of  life  you  may ; 

Life  Is  short  snd  wears  away  ! 
2 

Both  alike  are  mine  and  thbia. 

Hastening  quick  to  their  dsclhie ! 

Thlne^s  a  summer,  mine  no  more. 

Though  re|ieated  lo  threescore  i 

Threescore  summers  when  they're  gone. 

Will  appear  as  short  as  one  ! 
t  We  have  been  taught  to  enjoy  the  two  sges  of  Oeiihis  ani 
of  Taste.    The  literary  public  are  deeply  Indtbied  to  the  edi. 
torial  care,  the  tnsie  and  ihe  enthusiaetn  o1  Mr  Sjngrr,  Sar  ex 
qalrii.  reprint,  of  ««|^  Tpi™grJey-(r^^og  IC 
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the  treMvreoTMiiM  lecUided  nuDuacript,  whence  be  drew 
a  Tirfin  eiCnct ;  or  raHing  up  a  fort  or  domeitic  iDtimacy 
with  theemineBt  in  araif,  in  politics,  and  in  iiteratare,  in 
this  Tieionarjr  life,  life  itself  with  Oldjs  was  insensibly  gli- 
ding away— its  cares  almost  unfeii ! 

The  life  of  a  literaiy  antiquary  partakes  of  the  natore 
of  those  who,  having  no  concerns  m  their  own,  busy  them- 
selves wiib  those  oT others.  Oldys  lived  in  the  back^ges 
of  England ;  he  had  crept  among  the  dark  passages  of 
Time,  lill,  like  an  oM  jientleman^isher,  he  seemed  to  be 
reporting  the  secret  history  of  the  courts  which  he  had 
.ived  in.  He  had  been  charmed  among  their  masques  and 
revels,  bad  eyed  with  astonishment  their  cumbroos  mag- 
nificence, when  knights  and  ladies  carried  on  their  mantles 
and  their  ctoth  of  gold  ten  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  ropes 
of  pearls,  and  buttons  of  diamonds ;  or,  descending  to  the 
cay  oouH  of  the  second  Charles,  he  tattled  merry  tales,  as 
m  that  of  the  first  be  had  painfully  watched,  like  a  patriot 
or  a  loyalist,  a  distemper«d  era.  He  had  lived  so  con- 
stantly with  these  neople  of  another  age,  and  had  so  deep- 
ly interested  himself  in  their  allairs,  ud  so  loved  the  wit 
and  the  learning  which  are  often  bncbt  under  the  rust  of 
aniiqiiity,  that  his  own  uncourtly  style  is  embrowned  with 
the  tmt  of  a  century  old.  But  it  was  this  taste  and  cu- 
riosity which  alone  oooM  have  produced  the  extraordinary 
volume  of  Sir  Walter  Rawleigfa's  life;  a  work  richly  in- 
laid with  iKe  most  curious  facts  and  the  juxta«position  of 
the  most  remote  knowledge ;  to  judge  by  its  fumeas  of  nar- 
rative, it  wouM  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  work  of  a ' 
contemporary.* 

It  was  an  advantage  in  this  primeval  era  of  literary  cu- 
riosity, that  those  volumes  which  are  now  not  even  to  be 
found  in  our  national  library,  where  certainly  they  are  per- 
petually wanted,  and  which  are  now  so  excessively  appre- 
ciated, were  exposed  on  stalls,  through  the  reigns  of  Anne 
and  the  two  Oeorges.f  OMys  rncoonlered  no  competitor, 
cased  in  the  invulnerable  mail  of  his  purse,  to  dispute  his 
possession  of  the  rarest  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
early  collector  did  not  possess  our  advantages ;  he  could 
not  fly  for  instant  aid  to  a  *  Biographia  BritannAa,'  he 
had  no  history  of  our  poetrv,  nor  even  of  our  drama. 
Oldys  could  tread  in  no  man^s  path,  for  every  soil  about 
him  was  unbroken  ground.  He  had  tg  create  eyery.thiiic 
for  nis  purposes.  We  gather  fruit  from  our  trees  which 
others  have  planted,  and  too  often  we  but  *  pluck  and  eat.' 

NuUa  cUes  sum  Unm  was  bis  sole  hope  while  he  was  ao- 
cumulatintf  masses  of  notes ;  and  as  Oldys  never  used  hb 
pen  from  toe  weak  passion  of  scribbling,  but  from  the  ur^ 
geocy  of  preserving  some  substamial  knowledge,  or  plan- 
nine  some  future  inquiry,  he  amassed  nothing  but  what  he 
wiahad  to  remember.  Even  the  minuter  pleasures  of  set- 
tling a  date,  or  classifying  a  tiile-page,  were  enjoyments  to 
bis  incessant  oen.  Every  thing  was  acquisition.  This 
never^ndiag  ousiness  of  research  appears  to  have  ab- 
sorbed his  powers,  and  sometimes  to  have  dulled  his  con- 
ceptions. No  one  more  aptly  exercised  the  tad  of  dia- 
coverr ;  he  knew  where  to  feel  in  the  dark :  but  he  was 
'  not  of  the  race— ihat  race  indeed  had  not  yet  appeared 
among  us  who  could  melt  into  their  Corinthian  bram,  the 
mingled  treasures  of  Research,  Imagination  and  Philo- 

We  may  be  curious  to  inquire  where  our  literary  anti- 
quary deposited  the  discoveries  and  curiosities  which  he 
was  so  incessantly  acquiring.  They  were  dispersed  on 
many  a  fly-leaf  in  occasional  memorandum-books  ;  in  am- 
ple marginal  notes  on  his  authors--they  were  sometimes 
thrown  into  whatdie  calls  his  'parchment  bud^eta^  or  *  Bags 
of  Biography*-of  Botany— of  Obi1hary,—-or*  Books  rela- 
tive lo.London'  and  other  titlea  and  nags,  which  he  was 
every  day  filling/.  Sometimes  bis  collections  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  series  of  volumes,  for  he  refers  to '  My 
first  Volume  of  Tables  of  the  eminent  Persons  celebrated 
by  Englieh  Poets,— 4o  another  of  <  Poetical  Characteris- 
tics.' Among  those  maiTuacripts  which  I  have  aeen,  I 
find  one  mentioned,  apparently  of  a  wide  circuit,  under  the 
reference  ofV  My  biographical  Institutions.  Part  third  ; 
containing  a  Catakgue  or  all  the  English  Lives,  with  history 

•Gibbon  once  medhaled  a IHb  of  Rawleigh,  and  for  ihst 
porpoie  began  some  researches  in  that  '  memoinble  era  of 
-our  English  annals  *  After  reading  Oldys'e,  he  relinquished 
hie  design,  froura  conviction  that  *  be  could  add  nothing  new 
to  the  subject,  except  the  uncertain  merit  of  style  and  seotl- 


.t  It  Is  cfestly  to  lb  1amente<>tbat  the  BrUshMussum  Is  ex* 
dsfleitat  in  ouf  Ifational  Liisraiura. 


ical  and  critical  Observatkms  on  them.  *But  will  our  curiooi 
or  our  whimsical  collectors  of  the  present  day  enduroi 
without  impatience,  the  loss  of  a  quarto  manuscript,  which 
bears  this  rich  condiment  for  its  bile—'  Of  London  Libra* 
ries ;  with  Anecdotes  of  Collectors  of  Books  ;  Remarks 
on  Booksellers ;  and  on  the  first  PubUshers  of  Catalogues?* 
Oldys  left  ample  annotations  on '  Puller's  Worthiea,'  and 

*  Winstaaley's  Lives  of  the  PoeU,'  and  on  <  Langbaine's 
Dramatic  Poets.'  The  late  Mr  Boswell  showed  me  a 
FuiUr  in  the  Malone  collection,  with  Steevens's  transcrip- 
tion of  Ofi^s  Molef ,  which  Malone  purchased  for  48/  at 
Steevens's  sale ;  but  whore  is  the  original  copy  of  Oldys  7 
The  ( Winstanley,'  I  think,  also  repoees  in  the  same 
collection.  The  <  Langbaine'  is  far  famed,  and  is  preserv- 
ed in  the  British  Museum,  the  gift  of  Dr  Birch ;  it  has  been 
considered  so  precious,  that  several  of  our  eminent  writers 
have  cheerfully  passed  through  the  labour  of  a  minute  tran- 
scription of  its  numberless  notes.  In  the  lustory  of  the  fate 
and  fortune  of  books,  that  of  Oldys'  Langbamt  is  too  cu- 
rious to  omit.  Oldys  mav  tell  his  own  story,  which  I  find 
in  the  Museum  copy,  p.  i9B,  and  which  copy  appears  to 
be  a  seeemi  attempt ;  for  of  the  fhM  Langbaine  we  have 
this  account : 

( When  I  left  London,  in  1714,  to  reside  in  ForJMirt,  I 
left  in  the  care  of  the  Rev.  M(:  Burridge's  iamily,  with 
whom  I  had  several  years  lodged,  among  many  other  books, 
goods,  ^,  a  copy  of  this  Langbaine,  in  which  I  had  wrote 
several  notes  aiM  references  to  further  knowledge  of  these 
poets.  When  I  returned  to  London,  1790, 1  understood 
my  books  had  been  dispersed  ;  and  afterwards  becoming 
acquainted  with  Mr.  T.  Coxeter,  I  foimd  that  he  had 
bought  my  Langbaine  of  a  bookseller  who  was  a  great 
collector  of  plays  and  poetical  books  this  must  have  been 
of  serrice  to  him,  and  he  has  kept  it  so  carefully  from  my 
sight,  that  I  never  could  have  the  opportunity  of  trans- 
cribing into  this  I  am  now  writing  in,  the  Notes  I  had  col- 
lected in  that.'* 

This  JhM  Langbaine,  with  additions  by  Coxeter,  was 
bought,  at  the  sale  oQ  his  books,  by  Theophilus  Cibber  : 
on  the  strength  of  these  notes,  he  prefixed  his  name  to  tho 
first  collection  of  the  *  Lives  of  our  Poets,'  which  appeared 
in  weekly  numbers,  and  now  form  five  volumes,  written 
chiefly  by  Shiels,  an  amanuensis  of  Dr  Johnson.  ShieLs 
has  been  recently  castigated  by  Mr  Gifford. 

These  literary  jubbers  nowhere  diarineuish  Coxerer's  and 
Oidys's  curious  matter  from  their  own.  Such  was  the  fatn  cl 
the^st  copy  of  Langbaine,  with  Oldy^M  n^es ;  but  the  se- 
cond  IS  more  important.  At  an  auction  of  some  of  Oldys'd 
books  snd  manuscripts,  of  which  f  have  seen  a  printed  cata- 
lofpie.  Dr.  Birch  purchased  this  invaluable  copy  for  three 
shillings  and  aixpence.f  Such  was  the  value  attached  to 
Uiese  original  researches  concerning  our  poets,  and  of  which, 

*  At  the  Bodleian  llorsry,  I  learn  by  a  lener  with  which  I 
am  favoured  by  the  Rev  Dr  Bliss,  that  there  is  an  interleaved 

•  Ondon^s  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Dramatic  Poets,*  with 
corrections,  which  once  belonged  to  Coxeter,  who  appears  lo 
have  Intended  a  new  edition.  Whether  Coxeter  transcribed 
Into  hia  Oildon  the  notea  of  Otdya's  first  Langbaine,  is  worth  in- 
quiry. Coxeier'scei^oct,  though  he  had  purchased  Oidys's 
ftnt  Langbaine,  was  that  of  an  unxenerous  miser,  who  will 
quarrel  with  a  brother,  rather  than  share  in  any  acquisition  he 
can  get  ioie  his  own  hands.  To  Coxeter  we  also  owe  much  ; 
he  suireeste<I  Dodsley^s  Collection  of  Old  Flays,  and  the  firrt 
tolerable  edition  of  Masslnger. 

There  is  a  remarkable  word  in  Oldya^a  rote  above.  He 
could  not  have  been  employed  in  Lora  Oxford^a  library,  as 
Mr  Chalmers  conjectures,  abont  1726 ;  for  here  lie  mentions 
thst  be  was  in  Yorkshire  from  1724  to  1780.  This  period  is  a 
remsrkable  blank  In  Oidys's  life.  If  he  really  went  to  York, 
shire,  he  depaned  in  sudden  haste,  for  he  left  all  his  books  st 
his  lodxings ;  and  six  years  of  rustication  must  hsve  been  an 
intolerabfe  aute  for  a  lover  of  old  hooka.  It  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  me,  that  for  Yorkshire  we  must  understand  the 
Fleet  There  we  know  he  wss ;  but  the  circumstance  per- 
haps was  so  hateful  to  record,  that  he  preferred  tc  teilit,  while 
writing,  for  the  second  time,  his  Notes  on  Langbaine ;  he  con- 
fesses on  hie  return  to  his  lodgings,  that  he  found  that  he  had 
tost  every  thing  which  he  had  left  there. 

t  This  copy  waa  lent  by  Dr  Birch  to  the  late  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  who  with  his  own  hand  carefully  transcribed  the  notes 
fnm  an  interleaved  cony  of  Lanf baine,  dlTided  into  fiiur  vo- 
lumes, which,  as  I  sm  informed,  harmwiy  escnped  the  flames, 
and  was  injured  by  the  water,  at  a  flra  at  Nortl.umherland- 
Houae.  His  lordship,  when  he  went  m  Ireland  left  this  copy 
whh  Mr  Nichola,  for  the  uee  of  the  prnjeaed  edhions  of  the 
Tatler,  the  Speemtor,  snd  the  Ousrdian,  with  noiss  and  :i 
liutrations ;  or  which  I  think  the  Tatler  only  hea  appeared 


and  to  which  his  lordship  eootribuisd 
nIcaUons. 


I  valuabis 
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to  obtain  only  a  trmnflcript,  very  large  nimi  have  eince  been 
cheerfully  given.  The  Museum  copy  o(  Langbatne,  is  in 
01dy8*8  hand-writing,  not  inierleaTetf,  but  overflowing  with 
notes,  written  in  a  very  small  hand  about  the  marnns,  and 
inserted  between  the  bnes :  nor  may  the  transcriber  pass 


neglisently « 
that  he  will 


may 
niuy  even  its  comers,  otherwise  he  is  here  assured 
that  tie  will  lose  some  useful  date,  or  the  hint  of  some  cu- 
rious reference.  The  enthusiasm  and  diligence  oTOIdys,  in 
undertaking  a  repetition  of  his  first  lost  labour,  proved  to  be 
infinitely  greater  than  the  sense  of  his  unrequited  labours. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  escapes,  the  chances,  and  the 
fate  of  a  volume,  which  forms  the  croundworv  of  the  most 
curious  information  concerning  our  elder  poets,  and  to  which 
we  must  still  frequently  refer. 

In  this  variety  of  literary  arrangements,  which  we  most 
consider  as  single  works  in  a  progressive  state,  or  as  por- 
tions of  one  great  work  on  our  modem  literary  histonr,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  justly  suspected  that  Oldys  in  the  deu^ht 
of  |K^rpetual  acquisition,  impeded  the  happier  labour  of  unity 
of  design,  and  completeness  of  purpose.  He  was  not  a 
Tiraboschi-^or  oven  a  Niceron !  He  was  sometimes 
chilled  by  neglect,  and  by  *  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,' 
else  wp  should  not  now  have  to  count  over  a  barren  list  of 
manuscript  works ;  masses  of  literary  history,  of  which  the 
exi8t(*nce  is  even  doubtful. 

In  Kippis's  Biographia  Britannica,  we  find  freouent  re- 
ferences to  O.  M.  Oldys's  manuscripts.  Mr.  Jotm  Tay- 
lor, the  son  of  the  friend  and  executor  of  Oldys,  has  greatly 
obliged  roe  witit  all  his  recollections  of  this  man  of  letters ; 
whose  pursuits,  however,  were  in  no  manner  analogous  to 
his,  and  whom  he  could  only  have  known  in  youth.  By 
him  I  leam,  that  on  the  death  of  Oldys,  Dr  Kippis,  editor 
Biogrsphia  Briunnica,  looked  over  these  manuscripts  at 
Mr.  Taylor's  house.  He  hsd  been  directed  to  this  dis- 
covery by  the  late  Bishop  of  Dromore,  whose  active  seal 
was  very  remarkable  in  every  enterprise  to  enlarge  our  lite- 
rary history.  Kippis  was  one  who,  in  some  degree,  might 
have  estimated  their  literary  value ;  but,  employed  by  com- 
mercial men,  and  negotiating  with  persons  who  neither  com- 
prehended their  nature,  or  affixed  any  value  to  them,  the 
editor  of  the  Biographia  found  Oldys's  manuscripts  an  easy 
purchase  for  his  employer,  the  late  Mr.  Cadell ;  and  the 
twenty  guineas,  perhaps,  served  to  bury  their  writer !  Mr. 
Taylor  says,  *  The  manuscripts  of  Oldys  were  not  so  many 
as  mifht  be  expected  from  so  indefttti^ible  a  writer.  They 
coHiiisted  chiefly  of  short  extracts  from  books,  and  minutes 
of  dates,  and  were  thought  wwih  imnhaMMg  by  the  doctor. 
I  remember  the  manuscripts  well ;  though  Ol^ys  was  not 
the  author,  but  rsther  recorder.'  Such  is  the  statement 
and  the  opinion  of  a  writer,  whose  efiusioas  are  of  a  gayer 
sort.  But  the  researches  of  Oldys  must  not  be  estimated 
by  this  standard  :  with  him  a  single  line  was  tbe  result  of 
roanv  a  day  of  research,  and  a  leaf  of  scattered  hints 
would  supply  more  migmal  knawUdge  than  some  octavos, 
ftshioned  out  by  the  hast^  gilders  and  varaishers  of  mo- 
dern literature.  These  disoooertes  occupy  small  space  to 
the  eye ;  but  larf e  works  are  composed  out  of  them. 
This  very  lot  of  Oldys's  manuscripts  was,  indeed,  so  con- 
siderable to  the  judgment  of  Kippis,  that  he  has  described 
them  as  *  a  Utrgt  and  wsr/W  body  of  InografMeal  fnoferiafs, 
left  bu  Mr,  OUiytJ  Were  these  the  <  Biographical  Insti- 
tutor  Oldys  refers  to  among  his  manuscripts  7  *  The  late 
Mr.  Malone,'  continues  Mr.  Taylor,  <  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  all  Oldif^a  manvnaenoU ;  so  I  presume  they  are  in 
the  hands  ofCadell  and  Davies ;  Have  they  met  with  tbe 
fate  of  sucked  oranges  7— and  how  much  o'f  Makme  may 
we  owe  to  Oldys  ? 

This  information  enabled  me  to  trace  the  manuscripts 
of  OMys  to  Dr.  Kippis ;  but  it  cast  me  among  the  book- 
sellers, who  do  not  value  manuscripts  which  no  one  can 
print.  I  discovered,  by  the  late  Mr.  Davies,  that  the  di- 
rection of  that  hapless  work  in  our  literary  history,  with  its 
whole  treasure  of  manuscripts,  had  been  consigned,  by 
Mr.  Cadell,  to  the  late  Georce  Robinson :  and  that  the 
of  Dr.  Kippis  bad  been  the  lata  Dr.  GYeorge 


Gregory.    Again  I  repeat,  the  hbtory  of  volominoos 
works-is  t       *      '   "     '" 


;  every  one  concerned  with 
them  no  Umger  can  'be  found !  Tne  esteemed  relie  of 
Doctor  Gragory,  with  a  friendly  promptitude,  gratified  my 
ansious  inquiries,  and  informed  me,  that  *  She  perfectly 
recolleets  a  mass  of  papers,  sack  as  I  described,  being 
returned,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gragory,  to  the  house  of 
Wilkie  and  Robinson,  in  the  eariy  part  of  tbe  year  1809.' 
I  tpplied  to  this  bouse,  who,  after  sooia  time,  raferrad  me 


to  Mr.  John  Robinson,  tbe  raprescntative  of  his  late  fiM 
ther,  and  with  whom  all  tbe  papere  of  the  former  partneiw 
ship  were  deposited.  But  Mr.  John  Robinson  hals  termi- 
nated my  inquiries,  by  his  civility  in  promiamg  to  comply 
with  them,  m.  his  peninadiy  in  not  doing  no.  He  may 
have  injured  his  own  interest  in  not  trading  with  my  cu- 
riosity.* It  was  fortunate  for  the  nation,  that  Georfo 
Vertue's  mass  of  manuscripts  escaped  the  fete  of  Oldys^; 
had  the  possessor  proved  as  mdoleiit,Horace  Walpde  would 
not  have  been  the  writer  of  bis  most  valuable  work,  and 
we  should  have  lost  the  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  of  which 
Vertae  had  collected  the  materials. 

Of  a  life  consumed  in  such  literarr  activity  we  should 
have  known  mora  had  the  Diarita  of  Oldvs  escaped  de- 
struction. *  One  habit  of  my  fetboHs  old  friend,  William 
Oldys,'  says  Mr  Taylor,  *  was  that  of  keeping  a  diary,  and 
recording  in  it  every  day  all  the  events  that  occurred,  and 
all  his  enga^ments,  and  the  employment  of  his  time.  1 
have  seen  piles  of  these  books,  but  know  not  what  became 
of  them.'  The  existence  of  such  dliorMS  is  confirmed  by  a 
sale  catak>gue  of  Thomas  Davies,  the  literary  bookneller, 
who  sold  many  of  the  books  and  some  maiwaBripet^  OU^s, 
which  appears  to  have  been  disperaed  in  various  librenes. 
I  find  Lot*S6t7,  Mr  Oldys's  Diary,  containing  several 
observations  relating  to  books,  charKtora  &c  f  a  siiij>le 
volume,  which  appeara  to  have  separated  from^the  *  piles' 
which  Mr  Taylor  once  witnessed.  The  literary  diary  of 
Oldys  would  have  exhibited  the  mode  of  his  porBuii»,'aiid 
the  rasults  of  his  discoveries.  One  of  these  volumes  I  hare 
fortunately  discovered,  and  a  singularity  in  this  writer*! 
feelings  throws  a  new  in^rest  over  such  diurnal  records. 
Oldys  was  apt  to  give  utterance  with  hie  pen  to  his  most 
secrat  emotions.    Queralous  or  indignant,  bis  honest  siin- 


liloouic 
of  kis 


plicity  confided  to  the  paper  before  him  such  extemporane- 
d  I  have  found  him  hiding  in  the  vrry 
manuscripts  his  <  secrat  sorrows.' 

A  few  of  tliese'sfight  memorials  of  his  feelings  will  n- 
hibit  a  sort  of  SUkoudU  likeness  traced  by  his  own  hand, 
when  at  times  the  pensive  man  seoms  to  have  contem- 
plated liis  own  shadow.  Oklys  wouM  throw  down  in 
veraes,  whose  humility  or  quaininess  indicates  their  ori* 
1^,  or  by  some  pithy  adage,  or  apt  quotation,  or  reeord- 
mg  aneociote,  his  self-advice,  or  his  seifnTgrets ! 

Oppressed  by  a  sense  of  tasks  so  unprofitable  to  hiiroelf, 
while  his  days  wero  often  passed  in  trouble  and  in  prima ; 
he  braathes  a  self^raproach  in  one  of  these  profound  re- 
flections of  melancholy  which  so  ofken  startle  the  man  of 
■tody,  who  traly  discovera  that  life  is  too  limited  to  acquire 
real  knowledge,  with  the  ambition  of  dispensing  it  to  lbs 
world. 

( I  say,  who  too  long  in  these  cobwebs  lurks, 
b  always  whetting  tools,  but  never  works.* 

In  one  of  the  cornera  of  his  note-books  I  find  this  curi- 
ous but  sad  reflection  :— 

<  Alas !  this  Is  but  the  apron  of  a  flf-leaf-bu  the  coitata  of  a 

cobweb.' 

Sometimes  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  tbe  fate  of  diat 
obscuro  diligence,  which  was  purauing  diaooverias  reserv- 
ed for  othera  to  use. 

<  He  hespetb  up  riches,  and  knowsth  not  who  shall  gather 

them.* 
*  Fond  treasnrar  of  these  stores,  behold  thy  fkts 
In  Psalm  the  thiny-nlnth,  6,  7,  and  8.' 
Somotimes  he  checks  the  eager  ardour  of  his  pen,  and  re- 
minds himself  of  iu  rapose,  in  Latin,  Italian,  and  Eagliik. 
' — Non  vl,  sed  svpe  csdendo. 
Assal  presto  si  fk  quel  che  si  fa  6ene. 
*  Some  respite  best  recovere  what  we  need. 
Discreetly  baiting  gives  the  Journey  speed.* 
Tbera  was  a  thoughtless  kindness  in  honest  Oldys ;  aftO 
his  simplicity  of  character,  as  I  have  observed,  was  prac* 
tised  on  by  the  artfbl  or  tne  vngeneroos.    We  ragret  to 

*  I  know  that  not  only  this  lot  of  01dys*s  mannscripi,  biil  s 
great  qnantHy  oforicfnal  contributions  of  whole  lives,  ir:tena* 
ed  lor  the  Biographia  Brkannica,  must  lie  together,  unlsas 
they  hsve  been  de«royed  as  wasie-paper.  These  biorrapin- 
cal  and  literary  curiosftles  wera  of\sn  supplied  by  the  fsmilMS 
or  fViends  of  emlnem  persona  Some  may,  perhaps  nave 
been  reclaimed  by  their  owners.  1  am  Infnnned  ihftre  was 
among  them  an  Interesting  collection  of  the  cerrsppendenceet 
Locke  {  and  I  sould  mention  several  llvsawhicb  wsn  F*< 
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fnd  the  roUowiog  entry  oonceriiiiig  the  fanoue  collocter, 
Jamei  West. 

<  I  gaTe  above  threetcoro  lettera  of  Dr  Davenant  to  hui 
MO,  who  was  envoy  at  Frankfort  in  170S  to  1708,  to  Mr 
Janiee  West,*  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  more,  about 
Ohristmas,  1746 :  but  the  lame  iate  they  found  as  gram 
thai  is  sowed  in  barren  ground.'   . 

Snch  is  the  plaintive  record  b^  which  Oldys  relieved 
himself  of  a  groan !  We  may  smile  at  the  simplicity,  of 
the  following  narrative,  where  poor  Oldys  received  manu^ 
wripu  in  lieu  of  money ! 

•  Old  Counsellor  Pane,  of  Colchester,  who,  m  fanm 
pflvperis,  deceived  me  of  a  good  sum  of  money  which  be 
owed  me,  and  not  long  after  set  up  his  chariot,  gave  me  a 
parcel  of  manuscripts,  and  promised  me  others,  which  he 
never  gave  me,  nor  any  thmg  else,  besides  a  barrel  of 
oyster*,  and  a  manuscript  copy  of  Randolnh's  poems,  an 
original,  as  he  said,  with  many  additions,  being  devolved 
to  him  as  the  author's  relation.^ 

There  was  no  end  to  his  aids  and  contributions  to  every 
author  or  bookseller  who  applied  to  him ;  yet  he  had  rea- 
son to  complain  of  both  while  they  were  using  his  invalu- 
able, but  not  valued,  knowledge.  Here  is  one  of  these 
diurnal  entries : 

<  I  lent  the  tragical  lives  and  deaths  of  the  famous  pi- 
rates, Ward  and  Dansiker,  4to,  London,  1612,  by  Robt. 
.  Dabom,  alias  Daboume,  to  Mr  T.  Lediard,  when  he  was 
wriu'ns  his  naval  History,  and  he  never  returned  it.  See 
Howol*s  Letters  of  them.' 

Tn  another,  when  his  friend  T.  Hayward  was  collecting, 
for  his  *  British  Muse,'  the  most  exquisite  common-places 
of  our  old  EngBsh  dramatists,  a  compiktion  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  ordinary  ones,  Oldys  not  only 
assisted  in  the  labour,  but  drew  up  a  curious  introduction, 
with  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  subject  which  none  but 
himself  possessed.  But  so  little  were  these  researches 
then  understood,  that  we  find  Oldys,  in  a  moment  of  vex- 
atious recollection,  and  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  manrins 
of  his  Lanvbaine,  accidentally  preserving  an  extraordinary 
circumsunce  attending  this  curious  dissertation.  Oldys 
having  completed  this  elaborate  introduction,  *  the  penu- 
rioufi  publisher  insisted  on  leaving  out  one  third  part^ 
which  haopened  to  be  the  best  matter  in  it,  because  he 
would  have  it  contrncted  into  one  theetP  Poor  Oldys 
never  could  forget  the  fate  of  this  elaborate  Dissertation  on 
all  the  Collections  of  English  poetry ;  I  am  confident  that 
I  have  seen  some  volume  which  was  formerly  Oldyt's,  and 
afterwards  Thomas  Wartnn's,  in  the  possession  of  my  in- 
telligent friend  Mr  Douce,  in  the  fiv-leaf  of  which  Oldys 
has  expressed  himself  m  these  words:— ^  In  mv  historical 
and  critical  review  of  all  the  collections  of  this  kind,  it 
would  have  made  a  sheet  and  a  half  or  two  sheets ;  but 
they  for  sordid  cain.  and  to  rave  a  little  expense  in  print 
and  paoer,  got  Mr  John  Csmpbell  to erou  Hand  cramp  it, 
and  play  t/w  devU  with  it,  till  they  mntetxed  it  into  leu  eom^ 
pan  than  a  tW/.  This  is  a  loss  which  we  may  never  re- 
cover. The  curious  book-knowledge  of  this  singular  man 
of  letters,  those  stores  of  which  he  was  the  fond  treasurer, 
as  he  says  with  such  tenderness  for  his  pmrsuits,  were 
always  ready  to  be  cast  into  the  forms  of  a  dissertation  or 
an  introduction ;  and  when  Morgan  published  his  Collec- 
tion of  rare  Tracts,  the  friendly  hand  of  OMys  furnished 
*  A  Dissertation  upon  Pamphlets,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Noble- 
man :'  probablv  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  great  literary  curi- 
osity ;  and  in  the  Harleian  Collection  he  has  given  a  Coto- 
iogne  Redmnmee  of  six  hundred.  When  Mrs  Cooper 
attempted  <  The  Musses  Library,'  the  first  essay  which 
hifliienced  the  national  taste  to  return  to  our  deserted 
po«t«  in  our  most  poetical  age,  it  was  Oldys  who  only 
cnnld  have  enabled  this  lady  to  perform  that  task  so  well. 
When  Cori,  the  publisher,  to  help  out  one  of  his  hasty  com- 
pilations, a  <  History  of  the  Stase,'  repaired,  like  all  the 
world,  to  OMys,  whose  kindness  could  not  resist  the  importu- 
nity of  this  busy  publisher,  he  «ave  him  a  life  of  Nell  Owvn ; 
while  at  the  saoM  moment  Oldys  could  not  avoid  aolicmg, 
hi  one  of  his  usual  entries,  an  mtended  work  on  the  state, 
which  we  seem  never  to  have  had,  Dfeft  Lneridg^e  JSRs- 
*  TMs  coHsethm,  and  probably  the  other  letters,  have  come 
down  to  us,  no  doubt,  wiib  the  manuscrlfiu  of  this  collacior, 
pnRhsssd  for  the  British  Museum.  The  correspondence  of 
br  Dsvenant,  the  polMeal  writer,  with  his  son,  the  envoy, 
tarns  on  one  perpetual  topic,  his  sons  and  his  own  advance- 
■stit  hi  the  stsisi. 


lory  of  the  Stage  and  Aeton  m  Me  ewn  Time,  for  these 
fortf  or  fifty  years  past,  as  he  told  roe  he  had  composed^  in 
hkely  to  prove,  whenever  it  shall  appear,  a  more  perfect 
worK.'  I  might  proceed  with  many  similar  gratuitous  coa» 
tributions  with  which  he  assisted,  his  contemporaries. 
Oldys  should  have  been  constituted  the  reader  for  the 
nation.  His  eomptee  rendae  of  books  and  manuscripts  are 
still  held  precious ;  but  his  useful  and  curious  talent  had 
sought  the  public  patronage  in  vain !  From  one  of  his 
*  Diaries,'  which  haa  escaped  destruction,  I  transcribe  some 
interesting  passages  ad  verhmm, 

(«v  The  reader  is  here  presented  with  a  minute  picture  of 
those  invisible  occupations  which  pass  in  the  study  of  a 
man  of  letters.  There  are  those  who  may  be  surprised, 
as  well  ss  amused,  in  discovering  how  slf  the  business, 
even  to  the  very  disappointments  and  pleasures  of  active 
life,  can  be  transferred  to  the  silent  chamber  of  a  recluse 
student ;  but  there  are  others  who  will  not  read  without 
emotion  to  the  secret  thoughts  of  htm,  who,  loving  litera- 
ture with  its  purest  passion,  scarcely  repines  at  being  do* 
frauded  of  his  just  tame,  and  leaves  his  stores  for  the  af^ 
ter-age  of  his  more  gifted  heirs.  Thus  we  open  one  o 
Oldys's  literary  days : 

*  I  was  informed  this  day  by  Mr  Tho.  Odell's  daughter, 
thai  her  father,  who  was  deputy-inspector  and  licenser  of 
the  plays,  died  24  May,  1749,  at  his  house  in  Chappel- 
street,  Westminster,  aged  68  years.  He  was  writuig  a 
history  of  the  characters  he  had  observed,  and  conferences 
he  bad  had  with  many  eminent  persons  he  knew  in  his 
time.  He  was  a  great  observatcM'  of  every  thing  curioua 
in  the  conversations  of  his  acijuaintance,  and  his  own 
conversation  was  a  liring  chronicle  of  the  remarkable  in- 
trigues, adventures,  sayings,  stories,  writings,  &c,  of  many 
of  the  quality,  poets  and  other  authors,  players,  booksek- 
lers,  &c,  who  flourished  especially  in  the  present  century. 
Had  been  a  popular  man  at  elecuons,  and  sometime  mas- 
ter of  the  playhouse  in  Goodman's  Fields,  but  latterly 
was  forced  to'live  reserved  and  retired  by  reason  of  his 
debts.  He  published  two  or  three  dramatic  pieces,  one 
was  the  Patron,  on  the  story  of  Lord  Romnev. 

*  d.  of  his  da.  to  restore  roe  Eusuce  Budgell's  pa- 
pers, and  to  get  a  sight  of  her  father*s. 

*  Have  ffot  the  one,  and  seen  the'  other. 

*  July  SI. — ^Was  at  Mrs  Odell's ;  she  returned  me  Mr 
Budgell's  papers.  Saw  som<)  of  her  husband's  papers, 
mostly  poems  in  the  favour  of  the  ministry,  and  ajainst 
Mr.  Pope.  One  of  them,  printed  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  encouragemnet,  who  gave  him  ten  guineas  for 
writing,  and  as  much  for  the  expense  of  printing  it ;  but 
through  his  advice  it  «ms  never  published,  because  it 
night  hurt  his  interest  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  some 
other  noblemen,  who  favoured  Mr  Pope  for  his  fine  geni- 
us. The  tract  I  liked  best  of  his  writings  was  the  history 
of  his  play-house  in  (ioodman's  Fields.  (Remember  that 
which  was  published  against  that  play-house,  which  I  have 
entered  in  my  London  Oataloctie.  Letter  toSirRio- 
Brocas,  lord  mayor,  &c,  8vo.  1730.) 

Saw  nothing  of  the  history  of  his  conversations  with  in- 
genious men  ;  his  characters,  tales,  jests,  and  intrigues  of 
them,  of  which  no  man  was  better  furnished  with  them. 
She  thinks  she  has  some  papers  of  these,  and  promises  to 
look  them  out,  and  also  to  inquire  after  Mr  Griffin  of  the 
lord  chamberlain's  office,  that  I  may  get  a  search  made 
about  SpenoerJ' 

So  intent  was  Oldys  on  these  literary  researches,  that 
we  see,  by  the  last  words  of  this  entry,  how  in  hunting  after 
one  sort  of  game,  his  undivided  zeal  kept  its  eye  on  another. 
One  of  his  favourite  subjects  was  realizing  of  original  disco- 
veries respecting  Spenser  and  Shakespeare ;  of  whom,  per^ 
haps,  to  our  shame,  as  it  is  to  our  vexation,  it  may  be  said 
that  two  of  our  mastei^poets  are  those  of  whom  we  know 
the  least!  OMysonce  flattered  himself  that  he  shouio  be 
able  to  have  given  the  world  a  lifsi  of  Shakespeare.  Mr 
John  Taylor  informs  me,  that  *  Oldys  had  contracted  to 
supply  ten  years  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare  imJbiowfi  to  the 
bhgraf^iere,  with  one  Walker,  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand ; 
and  as  Oldys  did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  envagement,  my  father 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Wslker  twenty  guineas  which  he 
had  advanced  on  the  work.'  T%at  interetting  MrrofiM  is 
new  hopeleeefor  me.  Yet,  by  the  solemn  contract  into  which 
Oldys  had  entered,  and  from  his  strict  integrity,  it  might  in- 
duce one  to  suspect  that  he  had  made  positive  discoveries 
which  are  now  irrecoverable. 

We  may  observe  the  rosnaer  of  his  anxious  inquirwt 
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*  Aik  Sir  Peter  Thompeoa  if  it  were  improper  to  try  if 
Ijord  Effio^hain  Howard  would  procure  the  pedigree*  id 
the  Heralds'  office,  to  be  seen  for  Edward  Spenser's  pa« 
reotafe  or  family  7  or  how  he  was  related  to  Sir  John  Spen- 
ser of  AUhorpe,  in  Northamptonshire?  to  three  of  whose 
daughters,  who  all  married  nobility,  Spenser  dedicates  three 
ofhispoema. 

*  Of  Mr  Vertue,  to  examine  Stowe*s  memorandmn-book. 
Look  more  carefully  for  the  year  when  Spenser's 
meni  was  raised,  or  between  which  years  &e  entnr 
—1633  and  1626. 

'  Sir  Clement  CottrelPs  book  about  Spenser. 

*  Capl'  Power,  to  know  if  he  has  beard  from  Gapt.  Spen> 
■er  about  my  letter  of  inquiries  relating  to  Edward  Spenser. 

*  Of  Whision,  to  examine  if  my  remarks  on  Spenser  are 
complete  as  to  the  press.— Yes. 

^Remember  when  I  see  Mr  W.  Thomson,  to  mqwn 
whether  he  has  prmred  in  any  of  his  works  any  character  of 
our  old  poets  than  those  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare;* 
and  to  ^t  the  liberty  of  a  visit  at  Kentish  Town,  to  see  his 
CMtdum  of  Robert  Qrtai'a  fFcdb.  in  about  fanrlargevo^ 
MUMS  m  giMrfo.  He  commonly  published  a  pamphlet  eveiy 
term,  as  his  acquamtance  Tom  Nash  informs  us.' 

■  Two  or  three  other  memoranda  may  excite  a  smile  at  hit 
peculiarhabiu  of  study,  and  unceasing  vigilance  to  draw 
from  orifrinal  sources  of  information. 

*  DrydeiC§  dream  at  Lord  Exeter's,  at  Burleigh,  while  he 
was  translating  Virgil,  as  Siguier  Verrio,  then  painting 
there,  related  it  to  the  Yorkshire  painter,  of  whom  I  had  it, 
lies  in  <Ae  parthmtnt  book  m  quarto,  designed  for  his  life.' 

At  a . subsequent  period  OUya  inserts,  'Now  entered 
therein.'  Ma  lone  ouotes  this  very  memorandum,  which 
he  discovered  in  Oldyt^  Lmgbanu]  to  show  that  Dryden 
had  some  confidence  in  Oneirocriticism,  and  supposed  that 
future  events  were  sometimes  prognosticated  by  dreams. 
Malono  adds,  *  Where  either  the  Zoom  propbetideq/*,  or  the 
pacrehment  book  now  is,  I  know  not.f 

Unquestionably  we  have  incurred  a  great  loss  of  Oldys's 
collection  for  Dryden's  life,  which  were  very  extensive ; 
such  a  mass  of  literary  history  cannot  have  perished  un- 
less by  accident;  and  I  suspect  that  many  of  Oldy^g 
tnanugeripu  are  in  the  fioffnession  of  individuals  who  are 
not  acouainjed  with  hi»  hand-writing,  which  may  be  easily 

*  To  seftrch  the  oU  papers  in  ono  of  my  large  deal  boxes 
for  Dryden's  letter  of  thanks  to  my  father,  for  some  com- 
municatioir  relating  to  Plutarch,  while  ihey  and  others 
were  publishinir  a  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  in  five 
volumes,  8vo,  1683.  U  is  copied  in  tho  ydlon  book  for 
prydtn*9  Lift^  in  which  there  are  about  1 AO  transcripltbns 
in  prose  and  verse,  relating  to  the  life,  character,  and 
writings  of  Mr.  Dryden.'— fs  England's  Remembrancer 
extracted  out  of  my  o6tl.  (obituary)  into  my  remarks  on 
him  in  the pottietU  bagV 

*  My  extracts  in  the  parchment  budget  about  Denham's 
seat  and  family  in  Surrey.' 

*  My  while  veUum  poekeUook,  bordered  with  gold,  for 
the  extracts  from  <*  Groans  of  Great  Britain"  about  Butler.' 

*  See  my  account  of  the  great  yews  in  Tankersley's 
park  while  Sir  R.  Fanshaw  was  prisoner  in  the  lodge 
there;  especially  Talbot's  yew,  which  a  man  on  horse- 
back might  turn  about  in,  in  my  bolamcal  budget.^ 

*  This  DonaM  Luptoo  I  have  mentioned  in  mv  eatahrue 
c«f  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  relative  to  London  in  f<dio, 
begun  anno  1740,  and  which  I  have  now,  1746,  entered 
bet  ween  300  and  400  articles,  besides  remarks,  ^.  Now, 
in  June,  1748,  between  400  and  600  articles.  Now,  in 
October,  1760, -six  hundred  and  tbiny-siz.'* 

^William  Ttompson,  the  poet  of  *  Sickness.'  and  other 
poems ;  a  warm  k>ver  of  elder  bards,  and  no  vulgar  Imhator 
of  Spenser.  He  was  the  reviver  of  Bishop  Hairs  Satires,  in 
176S,  by  an  editk>n  wbkh  had  been  more  fortunate  If  conduct- 
ed by  his  friend  Oklys,  for  tbe  text  Is  unfaithful,  thourh  the 
edition  foitowed  was  one  borrowed  from  Lord  Oxford's  libraiy, 
probably  by  the  akl  of  OMys. 

f  MakMM*s  Lift*  of  l>ryden,  p.  490l 

I  This  is  one  of  Ohlys>s  manuscripts :  a  thfck  Ibllo  of  tttlea, 
which  hee  been  made  to  do  its  duty,  with  small  thanks  from 
those  wbodid  not  cars  to  praise  the  aenioe  which  they  de. 
rived  ftom  it  U  passed  from  Dr  Berkenhout  to  George  Stee- 
Tona^  irho  lenl  k  to  Oougfa.    b  was  sold  for  five  guineas.  The 


There  remains  to  be  told  an  anecdote,  which  shows  tba! 
Pope  greatly  regarded  our  literary  antiquary.  *Oklys,' 
says  my  friend,  *  was  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Ear)  of 
Oxford,  and  he  used  to  tell  a  stdry  nf  the  credit  which  be 
obuined  as  a  scholar,  by  setting  Pope  right  in  a  Latia 
quotation,  which  he  made  at  the  earl's  table.  He  did  not. 
however,  as  I  remember,  boast  of  having  been  adnittad 
as  a  guest  at  the  table,  but  as  happening  to  be  in  the  nemJ 
Why  might  not  Oldys,  however,  have  been  seated,  at 
least,  below  the  salt  f  It  would  do  bo  honour  to  either 
party  to  suppose  that  Oldys  stood  among  the  meiuais. 
The  troth  b,  there  appears  to  have  existed  a  confidential 
intercourse  between  Pope  and  Oldys ;  and  of  ibis  I  shall 
give  a  remarkable  prooC  In  those  fragmenu  of  Oid^ 
preserved  at  <  additional  anecdotes  of  Shakespeare,'  u 
Steevens^  and  Malone's  editions,  Oldys  mentions  a  itocy 
of  Davenant,  which  he  adds,  •  Mr.  Fope  toM  me  at  tbe 
Eari  of  Oxford's  table  !*  And  further  relatea  a  convcisa* 
tion  which  passed  between  them.  Nor  is  this  ail ;  for  in 
Oldys's  Langbaine  he  put  down  this  menaorandum  in  the 
article  of  Shakeepearo^*  Remember  what  I  observed  to 
my  Lord  Oxford  for  Mr.  Pone's  use  oat  of  Cowlsy's  pre- 
face.' Makxie  appears  to  nave  discovered  this  otnerva* 
tion  of  Cowley's,  which  is  curious  enough  and  very  un> 
erateful  to  that  commentator's  ideas ;  it  is  *  to  prune  aad 
lop  away  the  old  withered  branches'  in  the  new  editiom  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  ancient  poets !  <  Pope  adopted,' 
says  Malooe,  *  this  very  unwarrantable  idea;  OMys  wu 
the  person  who  sijggested  to  Pope  the  singular  oouns  he 


pursued  in  hw  edition  of  Shakespeare.'  Without  touch* 
ing  on  the  felicity  or  the  danger  of  this  new  system  of  re- 
publishing Shakespeare,  one  may  say  that  if  mmj  pas- 
sages were  struck  out,  Shakespeare  wouM  not  be  iniured, 
for  many  of  them  were  never  oonposed  by  that  great  bard ! 
There  not  only  existed  a  literary  intioucy  between  Oldyi 
and  Pope,  but  our  poet  adopting  his  socgestions  on  so  im- 
portant an  occasion,  evinces  h^  highly  he  esteemed  his 


portant  an  occasion,  evinces  how  bighi} 
judgment ;  and  uiM)ttestiooably  Popo  liad  often  been  de- 
lighted by  Oldys  with  the  history  or  his  prcdecesson,  tad 
the  curiosities  of  English  poetry. 

I  have  now  introduced  the  reader  to  Oldys  sitiiaff 
amidst  his  *  poetical  bags,'  his  <  parchment  biofrapbical 
budgets,'  his  *  catalogues,'  and  his  *  diaries,'  offcn  vest* 
ing  a  solitary  groan,  or  active  in  some  fresh  inquiiy.  Such 
u  the  Silhouette  of  this  prodigy  of  literaryr  curiosity! 

Tbe  very  existence  or  Oldys's  manuscripts  oootwuee  to 
be  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  referred  to,  quoted,  aad  tran- 
scribed, we  can  but  seldom  turn  to  the  originals.  Tbeee 
masiies  of  curious  knowledge,  dispersed  or  lost,  have  en- 
riched an  afternaoe,  who  have  often  picked  up  the  spoil 
and  claimed  the  vxrtory,  but  it  waa  Oldys  who  had  finfbt 
the  battle ! 

Oldys  affords  one  more  example  how  life  b  often  dosed 
amklst  discoveries  and  acquisitions.  The  literary  wii- 
quar^,  when  he  has  attempted  to  embody  his  multiplied 
inquiries,  and  to  finwh  his  scattered  desiins,  has  foand 
that  the  labor  abeqat  tabere,  *  the  labour  voM  of  labour,'  •• 
the  inscription  on  the  library  of  Florence  finely  descnbcs 
the  researches  of  literature,  has  dissolved  his  days  in  the 
voluptuousness  of  his  euriosity ;  and  that  too  olien,  like 
the  hunter  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  while  he  difdained 
the  prey  which  lay  before  him,  he  was  still  stretching  on- 
wards to  catch  the  fugitive ! 

ThmeoolalinwudiopomtaftifugieHliaetytd,  • 

At  the  close  of  every  century,  in  this  growing  world  of  \ 
books,  may  an  Oldys  be  the  reader  for  the  nation !  Should 
he  be  endowed  with  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  combine  tbe 
genius  of  his  own  times  with  thai  of  the  preceding,  bo 
will  bold  in  his  hand  the  chain  of  human  thoughts,  and, 
like  another  Bayle,  become  the  historian  of  the  huvi> 
mind!  * 

OMftil  work  of  ten  yean  of  attenthm  given  to  fc!  Tbe  anti- 
quary Cough  alludes u>  k  vrfch  his  usuaTdbcemneoL  *Amoiig 
these  tHIes  of  books  and  pamphlets  about  London  are  RMsy 
purely  historical,  and  many  of  too  low  a  kind  to  rank  uoder 
the  head  of  topography  and  hisioiy.'  Thni  tbe  dee^^ 
Oldys  In  forming  this  elaborato  collectkm,  is  eendenoedg 
trying  H  by  the  Ihnksd  ol^Ject  of  the  mpographer^  vlv«-  W 
catalogue  remains  a  dMderatum,  were  k  prirjod  entire  u  oei 


catalogue  remains  a  dMderatum,  were  ft  prfrjod  enura  —  «« 
lected  by  Oldys,  not  merely  for  the  topography  of**  ■ST 
polls,  but  for  hs  relatloo  to  ks  manners,  demosde  aaBiiH 
events,  and  persons  rdnntcisd  with  ks  hisncy. 
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PREU'AOJS. 


I  Published,  in  1796,  •^an  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character;"  to  my 
own  habitual  and  inherent  defects,  were  superadded  those  of  my  youth ; 
the  crude  production  was,  howeyer,  not  ill  received,  for  the  edition  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  subject  was  found  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  writer. 

During  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  publication, 
the  little  volume  was  often  recalled  to  my  recollection,  by  several,  and  by 
some  who  have  since  obtained  celebrity ;  they  imagined  that  their  attach- 
ment  to  literary  pursuits  had  been  strengthened  even  by  so  weak  an  ef- 
fort An  extraordinary  circumstance  has  occurred  with  these  opinions ; — 
a  copy  which  has  accidentally  fallen  into  my  hands,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  great  poetical  genius  of  our  times ;  and  the  singular  fact  that  it  was 
twice  read  by  him  in  two  subsequent  years,  at  Athens,  in  1810  and  1811, 
instantly  convinced  me  that  the  volume  deserved  my  attention.  I  tell  this 
fact  assuredly,  not  from  any  little  vanity  which  it  may  appear  to  betray  - 
for  the  truth  is,  were  I  not  as  liberal  and  as  candid  in  respect  to  my  ovni 
productions,  as  I  hope  I  am  to  others,  I  could  not  have  been  gratified  by 
the  present  circumstance ;  for  the  marginal  notes  of  the  noble  vinriter  con- 
vey Jio  flattery — ^but  amidst  their  pungency  and  sometimes  their  truth,  the 
circumstance  that  a  man  of  genius  could,  and  did  read,  this  slight  effusion 
at  two  different  periods  of  his  life,  was  a  sufficient  authority,  at  least  for  an 
author,  to  return  it  once  more  to  the  anvil ;  more  knowledge,  and  more 
maturity  of  thought,  I  may  hope,  will  now  fill  up  the  rude  sketch  of  my  i 
youth ;  its  radical  defects,  those  which  are  inherent  in  every  author,  it 
were  unwise  for  me  to  hope  to  remove  by  suspending  the  work  to  a  more 
remote  period. 

It  may  be  thought  that  men  of  geniu^  only  should  write  on  men  of 
genius  ;  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  the  physician  should  be  infected  with 
the  disease  of  his  patient*  He  is  only  an  observer,  like  Sydenham  who , 
confined  himself  to  vigilant  observation,  and  the  continued  experience  of 
racing  the  progress  of  actual  cases  (and  in  his  department,  but  not  in  mine) 
m  the  operation  of  actual  remedies.  He  beautifully  says — **  Whoever 
describes  a  violet  exactly  as  to  its  colour,  taste,  smell,  form,  and  other 
mroperties,  will  find  the  description  agree  in  most  particulars  with  all  the 
riolets  in  the  universe." 

Nor  do  I  presume  to  be  any  thing  more  than  the  historian  of  genius ; 
whose  humble  office  is  only  to  tell  the  virtues  and  the  infirmities  rf  his  . 
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fleroes.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  raise  up  dazzling  theories 
of  genius ;  to  reason  a  priori;  to  promulgate  abstract  paradoxes ;  to  treat 
with  levity  the  man  of  genius,  because  he  is  only  a  man  of  genius*  I 
have  sought  for  facts,  and  have  often  drawn  results  unsuspected  by  myself 
I  have  looked  into  literary  history  for  the  literary  character.  I  have  al- 
ways had  in  my  mind  an  observation  of  Lord  Bolingbroke :  **  Abstract, 
or  general  propositions,  though  never  so  true,  appear  obscure  or  doubt- 
ful to  us  very  often  till  they  are  explained  by  examples;  when  ex- 
amples are  pointed  out  to  us,  there  is  a  kind  of  appeal,  with  which  we  are 
flattered,  made  to  our  senses,  as  well  as  to  our  understandings.  The  in- 
struction comes  then  from  our  authority ;  we  yield  to  fact  when  we  resist 
speculation."  This  will  be  truth  long  after  the  encyclopedic  geniuses  of 
the  present  age,  who  write  on  all  subjects,  and  with  most  spirit  on  those 
they  know  least  about,  shall  have  passed  away ;  and  time  shall  extricate 
truth  from  the  deadly  embrace  of  sophistry. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'  OV  LITBBAmT  CHAmAOTIBC. 

Snox  Um  ditoorery  of  that  art  which  multiplies  at  will 
ihe  productions  of  ihe  haman  intellect,  and  epreads  them 
over  the  unirerM  io  the  cooieqaent  formation  oTIibrarieSi 
a  elase  or  order  of  men  haa  arisen,  who  appear  throughout 
Europe  to  have  derived  a  generic  title  ip  that  of  literary 


manent  nature  than  those  which  aro  perpetually  modi6ed 
Jie  change  of  manners,  and  are  more  distinctly  nation- 
al.   Could  we  describe  the  medical,  the  commercial, 


.  -      „ ^ literary 

characters  ;  adenommaUon  which,  however vagutf,  defines 
the  pulpits  of  the  individual,  and  serves,  at  Umes,  to  se- 
parata him  from  other  profession*. 

Formed  by  the  same  habiu,  and  influenced  by  the  same 
motives,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  talents  and  tem- 
pers, the  opposition  of  tmies  and  places,  they  have  always 
preserved  among  themselves  the  most  striking  family  re- 
semblance. The  literary  character,  from  the  objects  in 
which  it  concerns  itself,  is  of  a  more  independent  and  per- 
manent nature  than  those  r^^-*- •• ^^  ^ 

bv  the  change  of  manners, 

al.    Could  we  describe  tht         , , 

the  legal  character  of  other  ages,  this'  portrait  of  antiquity 
would  be  like  a  perished  picture  ;  the  subject  itself  would 
have  altered  its  position  in  the  revolutions  of  society.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  hterary  character.  The  passion  for  study; 
the  delight  in  books  ;  the  desire  of  solitude  and  celebrity  ; 
the  obstructions  of  life ;  the  nature  of  their  habits  and  pur* 
suits  I  the  triumphs  and  the  disappointments  of  Bteraiy 
glory  ;  all  these  are  ss  truly  described  by  Cicero  and  the 
voonger  Pliny,  as  by  Petrarch  and  Erasmus,  and  as  tbev 
have  been  by  Hume  and  Gibbon.  The  passion  for  oollecU 
ing  together  the  treasures  of  literature  and  the  miracles  of 
art,  was  as  insatiable  a  thirst  in  Atticus  as  in  the  French 
Peiresc,and  in  our  Cracherodes  and  Townleys.  We 
trace  the  feelings  of  our  literary  contemporaries  in  all  ages, 
and  every  people  who  have  deserved  to  rank  among  polRsh* 
ed  nations.  Such  were  those  literary  characters  who 
have  stamped  the  images  of  their  minds  on  their  works, 
and  that  other  nc9f  who  preserve  the  cireuUtion  of  this 
intellectual  coinage ; 


-Gold  of  the  Dead, 


Which  Time  does  still  disperse,  but  noCdevmnr. 
lyAvemmeM  ChmdibeH,  c.  v.  s.  98. 
These  literary  characters  now  'constitute  an  important 
body,  diffused  over  enlijjrhtened  Europe,  connected  by 
the  secret  links  of  congemal  pursuits,  and  combining  often 
insensibly  to  themselves  in  the  same  common  labours. 
At  London,  at  Paris,  and  even  at  Madrid,  these  men 
feel  the  same  thirst,  which  is  allayed  at  the  same  foun. 
tains  ;  the  same  authota  ard  read,  and  the  same  opinioiis 
•reformed. 

Oontemporains  de  tons  lea  hommea, 
Et  citoyens  de  tons  les  lieoz. 

Thos  an  invisible  brotherhood  if  eiistmg  among  os,  and 
those  who  stand  eoonected  with  it  are  not  always  sensible 
of  this  kindred  allianoe.  Once  the  worM  was  made  uneasy 
by  mmours  of  the  existence  of  a  society,  founded  by  that 
eitraordinary  German,  Rosicrucius,  designed  for  the  search 
of  truth  and  the  rsforowtion  of  the  sciences.  lu  statutes 
were  yet  but  partiallyjpromulgated  but  manv  a  great  princi- 
ple in  morals,  many  a  result  of  science  in  Uie  coocntrated 
ibrmaf  an  axiom;  and  every  excellent  work  which  suited  the 
fiewt  of  the  anilMMr  to  piesaiia  aiMBymous,  were  nyaCe- 


riouslv  traced  to  the  president  of  the  Rosicrudans,  andnoC 
only  tne  societv  became  celebrated,  but  abused.  Descar- 
tes, when  in  Gerraanv,  gave  himself  much  trouble  to  track 
out  the  society,  that  he  might  consult  the  great  searcher 
after  Truth,  but  in  vain  !  It  did  not  occur  to  the  young  re- 
former of  science  in  this  visionary  pursuit,  that  every  phi- 
losophical inquirer  was  a  brother,  and  that  the  extraordi- 
nary and  mysterious,  personage,  was  indeed  himself !  for  a 
genius  of  the  first  order  is  always  the  founder  of  a  society, 
and,  wherever  he  may  be,  the  hrotherhood  will  delight  to 
acknowledge  their  master. 

These  Literarv  Characters  are  partially  described  bv 
Johnson,  not  witnout  a  melancholy  colourug.  *  To  talk 
in  private,  to  think  in  solitude,  to  inquire  or  to  answer  in- 
nuiries,  is  the  business  of  a  scholar.  He  wanders  shout 
tne  world  without  pomp  or  terror,  and  is  neither  known  nor 
valued  but  by  men  like  himself.'  But  eminent  Genius  ac- 
complishes a  more  ample  design.  He  belongs  to  the  world 
as  much  as  to  a  nation  ;  even  the  great  writer  himself,  at 
that  moment,  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  devoting  his 
days  to  cast  the  minds  o  his  own  contemporaries,  and  ol 
the  next  age,  in  the  mightjr  mould  of  his  own,  for  he  was  ■ 
of  that  order  of  men  whose  individual  gfenius  often  becomes 
that  of  a  people.  A  prouder  conception  rose  in  the  ma- 
jestic mind  or  Milton,  of  <  that  lasting  fame  and  perpetuity 
of  praise,  which  God  and  good  men  have  consented  shsil 
be  the  reward  of  those  whose  fubli$hed  labimn  advance  the 
good  of  mankind.' 

Literature  has  in  all  ages,  encountered  adversaries  from 
causes  suiRciently  obvious  ;  but  other  pursuits  have  been 
raivly  liable  to  discover  enemies  among  their  own  votaries. 
Tet  manv  literary  men  openly,  or  insidiously,  would  low- 
er the  Literary  cnaracier,  are  eager  to  confuse  the  ranks 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  wanting  the  virtue  which  knows  to 
pay  its  tribute  to  Cmsar :  while  they  maliciously  confer  the 
characterofauthoron  that  "Ten  Thousand,"  whose  re- 
cent list  is  not  so  much  a  muster  roll  of  heroes,  as  a  table 
of  population.* 

We  may  allow  the  pofitical  economist  to  suppose  that 
an  author  is  the  manufacturer  of  a  ceruin  were  for  "  a  very 
paltnr  recompense,"  as  their  seer  Adam  Smith  has  calcu- 
lated. It  is  useless  to  talk  to  people  who  have  nothing  but 
millions  in  their  imagination,  and  whose  choicest  works 
of  art  are  spinning  jennies ;  whose  principle  of  *  labour ' 
would  have  all  men  alike  die  in  harness ;  or,  in  their  car- 
pentry of  human  nature,  woiikl  convert  them  into  wheels 
and  screws,  to  work  the  perplexed  movements  of  that  ideal 
machinery  called  *  capital  '—these  may  reasonably  doubt 
of  *  the  uiilitv '  of  this  <  unproductive'  race.  Their  heat- 
ed heads  and  temperate  hearts  may  satisfy  themselves  that 
<  that  unprosperous  race  of  men,  called  men  of  letters,' 
in  a  system  of  political  economy,  must  necessarily  occupy 
their  present  state  in  society,  much  as  formerly  when  *  a 
scholar  and  a  bemr  seem  to  have  been  terms  very  neariy 
Bvnoniinous.'t  Sut  whenever  the  political  economists 
shall  feel,— a  calculation  of  time  whicn  who  would  dare  to 
furnish  them  with  f— that  the  happiness  end  prosperity  ol 
a  people  include  something  more  permanent  and  more 
evident  then  <  the  weahh  of  a  nation,'  they  may  form 
another  notion  of  the  literary  character. 

A  more  formidable  class  of  ingenious  men  who  derived 


their  reputation  and  even  their  fortune  in  Kfo  from  their 
literary  character,  yet  are  eofd  and  heartless  to  the  mter* 
~  locountoftsnihoiMandaiithoia 
.109 
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•sfs  of  literature— meo  who  htve  reached  their  tummit 
and  reject  the  ladder :  for  those  « ho  have  once  placed 
themselyea  high,  feet  a  sudden  abhorri^nce  of  climbing. 
These  have  risen  through  the  gradations  of  politics  into 
office,  and  in  that  Vbsy  world  view  every  thing  in  a  cloud 
of  passions  and  politics ; — they  who  once  commanded  us 
by  their  eloquence  would  now  drive  us-  by  the  single  force 
of  despotism ;  like  Adrian  VI,  who  obtaining  the'PontiB- 
cate  as  the  reward  of  his  studies,  yet  possessed  of  the 
Tiara,  persecuted  students ;  he  dreaded,  say  the  Italians, 
test  his  brothers  might  shake  the  Pontificate  itself.  It 
fares  worse  with  authors  when  minds  of  this  casf  become 
the  arbiters  of  the  public  opinion ;  when  the  literary  cha- 
racter is  first  systematically  degraded  and  then  sported 
with,  as  elephants  are  made  to  dance  on  hot  iron ;  or  the 
bird  plucked  of  its  living  feathers  is  exhibited  as  a  new 
sort  of  creature  to  invite  the  passengers!  Whatever  such 
critics  may  plead  to  mortify  the  vanity  of  authors,  at  least 
it  requires  as  much  to  ^ive  effect  to  their  own  polished 
efiroiitery.  Lower  the  high  self«reverence,  the  \my  con- 
ception of  Genius,  and  you  deprive  it  of  the  consciousness 
of  its  powers  with  the  delightfulness  of  its  character ;  in 
the  blow  you  ^ive  the  musical  instrument,  the  invisible 
•oul  of  its  tone  is  for  ever  lost« 

A  lighter  class  reduce  literature  to  a  mere  curious 
amusement ;  a  great  work  is  likened  to  a  st^ilful  game  of 
billiards,  or  a  piece  of  music  finely  ezecuted---and  curious 
researches,  to  charade  making  and  Chinese  jMizzlec.  An 
author  with  them  is  an  idler  who  wifl  not  be  idle,  amusing, 
or  fatiguing  others,  who  are  completely  so.  We  have 
been  told  that  a  great  genius  should  not  therefore  *  ever 
allow  himself  to  be  sensible  to  his  own  celebrity,  nor  deem 
hi9  pursuits  of  much  consequence  however  important  or 
successful.'  Catholic  doctrine  to  mortify  an  author  into  a 
saint ;  Lent  all  the  year,  and  self-flagellation  every  day ! 
This  new  principle,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
contend  with,  had  been  useful  to  Bufibn  and  Gibbon,  to 
Voltaire  and  Pope.— who  assuredly  were  too  <  sensible  to 
their  celebrity,  ana  deemed  their  pursuits  of  much  conse- 

iuencf,'  particularly  when  *  important  and  successful.' 
(ut  this  point  may  be  adjusted  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  importance  of  an  author,  and  the  privilege  he  may  pos- 
ses!* or  a  little  anticipating  the  public,  in  his  self-praise. 

Such  are  the  domestic  treasons  of  the  literary  character 
against  literature^'  et  tu,  Brute  !*- but  a  hero  of  literal 
ture  falls  not  though  struck  at ;  he  outlives  his  assassins-^ 
and  might  address  them  in  that  language  of  poetry  and 
tenderness  with  which  a  Mexican  king  reproached  his 
traitorous  counsellors  :  **  Tou  were  the  feathers  of  my 
wings,  and  the  eyelids  of  my  eyes."  , 

Every  class  of  men  in  society  have  their  peculiar  sor- 
rows and  enjoyments,  as  they  have  their  habits  and  their 
characteristics.  In  the  history  of  men  of  genius,  we  may 
oAen  open  the  secret  story  of  their  minds;  they  have, 
above  others,  the  privilege  of  communicating  their  own 
feelings,  and  it  is  their  talent  to  interest  lu,  whether  with 
(heir  pen  they  talk  of  themselves,  or  paint  others. 

In  the  history  of  men  of  genius  let  us  not  neglect  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultiyati<Hi  of  the  fine 
arts ;  with  them  genius  is  alike  insulated  in  (heir  studies ; 
they  pass  through  the  same  permanent  discipline.  The 
histories  of  literature  and  art  have  parallel  epochs ;  and 
certain  artists  resemble  certain  authors.  Hence  Milton, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Handel !  One  principle  unites  the 
intellectual  arts,  for  in  one  principle  they  originate,  and 
thus  it  has  happened  that  the  same  habits  anid  feelings, 
and  the  same  fortunes  have  accompanied  men  who  have 
sometimes,  unhappily,  imagined  that  their  pursuits  were 
not  analogous.  In  the  '  world  of  ear  and  eye,'  the  poet, 
the  painter,  and  the  musician  are  kindled  by  the  same  in* 
•piration.  Thus  all  is  Art  and  all  are  artists !  This  ap- 
proximation of  men  apparently  of  opposite  pursuits  is  so 
natural,  that  when  Gesner,  in  his  inspiring  letter  on  land- 
scape-painting, recommends  to  the  young  painter  a  con- 
stant study  of  poetry  and  literature,  the  impatient  artist  is 
made  to  exclaim,  *  Must  we  combine  with  so  many  other 
atudies  those  which  belong  to  literary  men  7  Must  we 
read  as  well  as  paint  V  '  It  is  useless  to  reply  to  this 
question,'  savs  Gesner,  <  for  some  important  truths  must 
be  instinctivelv  felt,  f>erhaps  the  fundamental  ones  m  the 
arts.'  A  truly  imaginative  artist,  whose  enthusiasm  was 
never  absent  when  he  mediuted  on  the  an  he  loved. 


all  the  i^reat  characters,  ancient  and  modem,  for  jom 
companions  and  counsellors.' 

Every  life  af  a  man  of  genius,  composed  b^  binseU| 
presents  us  with  the  experimental  philosophy  ol  the  mind. 
By  living  with  their  brothers,  and  coatemplatins  on  their 
masters,  they  will  judge  from  consciousness  less  erro- 
neously than  from  discussion ;  and  in  forming  comparative 
riews  and  parallel  situations,  they  wilt  diMover  certais 
babits  and  netings,  and  find  these  reflected  in  thcmselref  ■ 

CHAPTER  XL 

TOI7TH  OF  OBHIirt. 

Genius,  that  creative  part  of  art  which  indtvidoafisM 
the  artist,  belangiag  to  him  and  to  no  oiherr-M  it  an  n- 
herent  faculty  in  the  constitutional  dispositions  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  can  it  be  formed  by  the  pMient  acquisitions  of 
art? 

Many  sources  of  genius  have  indeed  been  laid  open  to 
us,  but  if  these  may  sometimes  call  it  forth,  have  ibey 
ever  supplied  its  wants  ?  Could  Spenser  have  struck  out 
a  poet  in  Cowley,  Richardson  a  painter  in  ReynoUs,  and 
Descartes  a  metaphysician  in  Mailebrancbo,  had  thcv  not 
borne  that  vital  germ  of  nature,  which,  when  endowed  with 
its  force,  is  always  developing  itself  to  a  particular  cha* 
racter  of  genius  ?  The  accidents  related  of  these  men  have 
occurred  to  a  thousand,  who  have  run  the  same  career; 
but  how  does  it  happen,  that  the  multitude  remain  a  nulii* 
tude,  and  the  man  of  genius  arrives  alone  at  the  gsil  7 

The  equality  of  minds  in  their  native  state  is  as  moa* 
strous  a  paradox,  or  a  term  as  equivocal  in  metapbyncs, 
as  the  equality  of  men  in  the  political  state.  Both  coom 
from  the  French  school  in  evil  limes ;  and  ought,  therefore, 
as  Job  said,  <  to  be  eschewed.'  Nor  can  we  trust  to  Joba- 
son's  definition  of  genius,  *  as  a  mind  of  general  poweit 
acatUfOaUy  determmed  by  some  particular  directim,'  u 
this  rejects  any  native  aptitude,  while  we  must  infer  on 
this  principle  that  the  reasoning  Locke,  without  an  ear  or 
an  eve,  could  have  been  the  musical  and  fairy  Spenser. 

The  automatic  theory  of  Reynolds  stirs  the  puppet  ai^ 
tist  by  the  wires  of  pertinacious  labour.  But  iadustry 
without  fienius  is  tethered ;  it  has  stimulated  manv  drudf«« 
in  art,  while  it  has  left  us  without  a  Conegio  or  a  Raphael. 

Akenside  in  that  fine  poem  which  is  itself  a  history  of 
genius,  in  tracing  its  source,  first  sanf , 

From  heaven  my  strains  beghi,  from  heaven  descends 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the  human  breoBt. 

but  in  the  final  revision  of  that  poem  be  left  many  yean  at 
ter,  the  bard  has  vindicated  the  solitary  and  independent 
origin  of  genius  by  the  mysterious  epithet  tkt  cAoscn  6r«aie. 
The  veteran  poet  was  perhaps  lessened  by  the  ricciisi- 
tudes  of  his  own  poetical  life,  and  tbose  of  some  of  hit 
l>rothers. 

But  while  geniuts  remains  still  wrapt  up  in  its  mvsten- 
otts  bud,  may  we  not  trace  its  history  u  iu  votaries?  Lei 
us  compare  although  we  may  not  always  decide.  If  na- 
ture in  some  of  her  great  operations  has  kept  her  last  se- 
crets, and  ^en  Newton,  in  the  result  of  his  rea«oainf«, 
has  religiousljr  abstained  from  penetrating  into  her  occdt 
connections,  is  it  nothing  to  be  her  historian  although  we 
cannot  be  her  legislator  7 

Can  we  trace  in  the  faint  Ihies  of  chiMhood,  an  unsteady 
outline  of  the  roan?  in  the  temperament  of  genius  may  we 
not  reasonably  look  for  certam  indications,  or  prognostics 
announcing  the  permanent  character  t  Will  not  great 
sensibility  be  borne  with  its  susceptible  organization ;  the 
deep  retired  character  cling  to  its  musings ;  and  the  unal* 
terable  being  of  intrepidity  and  fortitude,  full  of  confidence, 
be  commanding  even  in  hb  sports,  a  daring  leader  among 
his  equals. 

The  virtuous  and  contemplative  Boyle  imarned  that  he 
had  discovered  in  childhood  that  disposition  of  mind  which 
indicated  an  instinctive  ingenuousness ;  an  incident  which 
he  relates,  erinced  as  ho  thought,  that  even  then  he  pre- 
ferred aggravating  his  fault,  rather  than  consent  id  sap- 
press  any  part  of  the  truth,  an  effort  which  had  been  un« 
natural  to  his  mind.  Hb  fanciful,  yet  striking  illnstratioa 
may  open  our  inquiry.  'Thb  trivial  passage'— the  litila 
•lory  alluded  to— «I  haya  mentioned  now,  not  that  I  thisi 
that  in  itself  it  deserves  a  relation,  but  becaass  as  the  aaa 
b  seen  best  at  his  rising  and  hb  settwg,  so  msa's  nauvs 
dbpositions  are  cleariiest  perceived  whibt  they  ars  chil- 
dren, and  when  they  are  dying.  These  liitia  sodden  ac- 
tions arc  tba  greatest  dbcoyerers  of  men's  tiue  homonrs. 
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That  the  dkipMitioM  oT  miiu  in  early  life  prerage  iti  fur 
■are  character,  was  long  the  feeling  of  antiq  jity.  laocrateii 
after  moch  previous  OMervatio.i  ol  those  who  attended  bis 
lectures,  would  adTise  one  to  engage  in  political  kudies, 
exhorted  another  to  compose  history,  elected  some  to  be 
poets,  and  some  to  adopt  his  own  profession.  He  thought 
that  nature  had  some  concern  in  forming  a  man  of  genius ; 
and  he  tried  to  guess  at  her  secret  by  detecting  the  fint 
energetic  inclination  of  the  nund.  This  principle  guided 
the  Jesuits. 

In  the  old  romance  of  King  Arthur,  when  a  cowherd 
eomes  to  the  king  to  request  ne  would  make  his  son  a 
knight—'  It  is  a  great  thing  thou  askest,*  said  Arthur,  who 
inquired  whether  this  entreaty  proceeded  from  him  or  his 
ion  f  The  old  man's  answer  is  remarkable—*  Of  my  son. 
not  of  me ;  for  I  have  thirteen  sons,  and  all  these  wiU  fall 
to  that  labour  I  put  them ;  but  this  child  will  not  labour  for 
iw,  for  any  thing  that  I  and  my  wife  will  do ;  but  always 
ho  will  be  shooting  and  casting  daru,  and  glad  for  to  see 
battles,  and  to  heboid  knights,  and  always  day  and  night 


he  desireth  of  me  to  be  mule  a  knigfau''  The  king 
■landed  the  cowherd  to  fetch  all  his  sons ;  they  were  all 
shapen  much  like  the  poor  man ;  but  Tor  was  not  like 
Bone  of  them  in  shape  and  in  countenance,  for  he  was 
much  more  than  any  of  them.  And  so  Arthur  knighted 
him.'    This  sunple  tale  is  the  history  of  genius— the  cow- 


herd's twelve  sons  were  like  himself,  but  the  unhappy 
genius  in  the  family  who  perplexed  and  plagued  the  cow. 
nerd  and  his  wife  and  his  twelve  brothers,  was  the  youth 
averse  to  labour,  but  active  enough  in  performing  knightly 
saceroses;  and  dreaming  on  chivalry  amidst  a  herd  of 
cows. 

A  man  Of  genius  is  thus  dropt  among  the  people,  and 
has  first  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  ordinary  men  de- 
prived of  that  feeble  ducUlity  which  adapts  itself  to  the 
common  destination.  Parents  are  too  often  the  victims  of 
the  deckied  propensity  of  a  son  to  a  Virgil  or  an  Euclid ; 
and  the  first  step  into  life  of  a  man  of  genius  is  disobedi- 
ence and  grief.  Lilly,  our  famous  astrologer,  has  described 
the  frequent  situation  of  such  a  youth,  like  the  cowherd's 
son  who  would  be  a  knight.  Lilly  proposed  to  his  father 
that  he  should  try  his  fortune  m  the  metropolis,  where  he 
expected  that  his  learning  and  his  talents  would  prove  ser- 
viceable to  him ;  the  father,  quite  incapable  of  discovering 
the  latent  genius  of  hii  son  in  his  studious  dispositioAs, 
very  willingly  consented  to  get  rid  of  him,  for,  as  Lilly  pro- 
ceeds, <  I  OMild  not  work,  drive  the  plough,  or  endure  any 
country  labour ;  my  father  oft  would  say  I  wal  good  for 
noC^Mf,'— words  which  the  fathers  of  so  many  men  of 
genius  have  repeated. 

In  read'mg  the  meraoffs  of  a  man  of  genius  we  often 
reprobate  the  domestic  persecutions  of  thoee  who  opposed 
his  inclinations.  No  poet  but  is  moved  with  indignation 
at  the  recollection  of  the  Port  Royal  Society  thrice  burn- 
ing the  romance  which  Racine  at  length  got  by  heart ;  no 
geometrician  but  bitterly  inveighs  agamst  the  father  of 
Pascal  fur  not  suffering  him  to  study  JEuclid,  which  he  at 
length  understood  without  studying.  The  father  of  Pe- 
trarch in  a  barbarous  rage  burnt  the  poetical  library  of  his 
son  amidst  the  shrieks,  the  groans,  and  the  tears  of  the 
Touth.  Yet  this  neither  converted  Petrarch  into  a  aober 
tewyer,  nor  deprived  him  of  the  Roman  laurel.  The  uncle 
•f  Alfieri  for  more  than  twenty  years  suppressed  the  poet- 
ical character  of  this  noble  bard ;  he  was  a  poet  without 
knowing  to  write  i  verse,  and  Nature,  like  a  hard  creditor, 
exacted  with  redoubled  mterest,  all  the  genius  which  the 
uncle  ha^  so  long  kept  from  her.  Such  are  the  men  whose 
inherent  impulse  no  human  opposition,  and  even  no  ad* 
▼erse  education,  can  deter  from  being  great  men. 

Let  us,  however,  be  just  to  the  parents  of  a  man  of  ge- 
nius ;  they  have  another  association  of  ideas  concerning 
him  than  we;  we  see  a  great  man,  they  a  disobedient 
child ;  we  track  him  through  bis  glory,  theyare  wearied 
by  the  sullen  resistance  of  liis  character.    The  career  of 

£  Alius  is  rarely  that  of  fortune  or  happiness ;  and  the 
ther,  who  may  himaelf  be  not  insensible  to  glorv,  dreads 
lest  his  son  be  found  among  that  obscure  multitude,  that 
populace  of  mean  artists,  who  must  expire  at  the  barriers 
«f  mediocrity. 

The  contemplative  race,  even  in  their  first  steps  to- 
wards  nature,  are  receiving  that  secret  instruction  which 
no  master  can  impart.  The  boy  of  genius  fhes  to  some 
fovonrite  haunt  to  which  his  fancy  has  often  given  a 
■ana;  he  populates  his  solitude;  betakes  all  shapes  in 


it,  be  finds  all  places  in  it ;  be  converses  silently  with  all 
about  hin>— he  is  a  hermit,  a  lover,  a  hero.  The  fragrance 
and  blush  of  the  morning ;  the  still  hush  of  the  evening ; 
the  mountain,  the  valley,  and  the  stream ;  all  nature  open- 
ing to  him,  be  sits  brooding  over  his  first  dim  images,  in 
that  Uain  of  thought  we  cul  reverie,  with  a  restlessness 
of  delight,  for  he  IS  only  the  being  of  sensation,  and  has 
not  yet  learnt  to  think;  then  comes  that  tendemees  dT 
spirit,  that  first  shade  of  thought  colouring  every  scene, 
and  deepening  every  feebng  ;  this  temperament  has  been 
often  mistaken  for  melancholy.  One  truly  inspired,  «d> 
folds  the  seoret  story — 

*  Indowed  with  all  that  nature  can  bestow,  ' 
The  child  of  fancy  oft  In  silence  bends 
O'er  the  mixt  treaaurea  of  his  pregnant  breast 
With  conscious  pride.    From  them  he  oft  resolves 
To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things, 
And  win  he  knows  not  what  aublhne  rewara 
Of  praise  and  wonder  * — 
This  delight  in  rsverie  has  been  finely  described  by  Boylo: 

*  When  the  intermission  of  my  studies  allowed  me  leisure 
for  recreation,'  says  Boyle,  <  I  would  vtrj  often  steal  away 
from  all  company  and  spend  four  or  m  hours  alone  in 
the  fiekh  and  think  at  random,  making  my  delighted  im»« 
gination  the  busy  scene  where  some  romance  or  other  was 
daily  acted.'  This  circumstance  alarmed  his  friends,  who 
imagined  that  he  was  overcome  with  melancholy.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  love  of  repose  and  musing  is 
retained  throughout  life.  A  man  of  fine  genius  is  rarely 
enamoured  of  common  amusements  or  of  robust  exercises; 
and  he  is  usually  unadroit  where  dexterity  of  hand*  or  eye, 
or  trivial  elegancies,  are  required.  This  characteristic  of 
genius  was  discovered  by  Horace  in  that  Ode  which  school 
boys  often  versify.  Beattie  has  expressly  told  us  of  his 
Minstrel— 

*  The  exploit,  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed 
To  him  nor  vanity,  nor  joy  could  bring.* 
Alfieri  said  he  couM  never  be  taught  by  a  French  dancing* 
master,  whose  Art  made  him  at  once  shudder  and  laugh. 
If  we  reflect  that  as  it  is  now  practised  it  seems  the  art  of 
giving  affectation  to  a  puppet,  and  that  this  puppet  is  a 
man,  we  can  enter  into  tnis  mixed  sensation  of  degradation 
and  ridicule.  Horace,  by  his  own  confession,  was  a  very 
awkward  rider ;  and  the  poetical  rider  could  not  always 
secure  a  seat  on  his  mule  ;  Metastasio  humorously  com* 
plains  of  his  gun ;  the  poetical  sportsman  could  only  fright- 
en the  hares  and  partridges ;  the  truth  was,  as  an  elder 
poetsmgs, 

<  Instead  of  hounds  that  make  the  wooded  hlUs 

Talk  in  a  hundred  voices  to  the  rills; 

I  like  the  pleasing  cadence  of  a  line 

Struck  by  the  conceit  of  the  sacred  Nins.' 

Brown»*$  Brit,  Pat.  B.  ii,  Song  4. 
And  we  ttiscover  the  true  *  humour '  of  the  indolent  con- 
templative race  in  their  great  representatives  Virgil  and 
Horace.  When  they  accompanied  Mecmnas  into  the 
country,  while  the  minister  amused  himself  at  tennis,  the 
two  bards  reposed  on  a  vernal  bank  amidst  the  freshness 
of  the  shade.  The  younger  Pliny,  who  was  so  perfect  a 
literary  character,  waa  charmed  by  the  Roman  mode  of 
hunting,  or  rather  fowling  by  nets,  which  admitted  him  to 
sit  a  whole  day  with  his  tablets  and  stylus,  that,  aays  he, 

*  shoukl  I  return  with  empty  neu  my  tablets  may  at  least 
be  full.'  Thomson  was  the  hero  of  his  own  Castle  of  In- 
dolence. 

The  youth  of  genius  will  be  apt  to  retire  from  the  ac- 
tive sports  of  his  mates.  Beaitie  paints  himself  in  his 
own  Minstrel, 

*  An  unhappy  young  man  who  recently  forfeited  lits  life  to 
the  laws  for  forgery  appears  to  have  given  promises  of  genius, 
— He  had  thrown  himself  for  two  years  into  the  studious  re- 
tirement of  a  foreign  uniyersity.  Before  bis  execution  he 
akeiched  an  imperfect  auto.biogniphy,  and  the  following  pas- 
sage Is  descriptive  of  young  geoius : 

*  About  this  time  I  became  uncommonly  reserved,  wkkdrew- 
big  by  degrees  fifom  the  pstflmes  of  my  associates,  and  was 
frequently  observed  to  retire  to  some  soliury  place  alone.^ 
Ruined  cartlea,  bearing  the  vestiges  of  ancient  broils,  snd  the 
impairing  hand  of  time,— cascades  thundering  through  the 
echoing  groves,— rocks  and  precipices,— the  beautiAil  as  welt 
as  the  sublime  oraliB  of  nature— formed  a  spacious  field  for 
eomemplaiion  many  a  happy  hour.  From  these  inspiring  ob- 
jects, contemplation  would  lead  me  to  the  great  Author  of  na* 
ture.  Often  have  I  dropped  on  my  knees,  and  poured  out  ths 
estscles  of  my  soul  to  the  God  who  bispirsd  iham.* 

tHdr.Od.LiUiv.0.ai 
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<  Concourte  and  noise,  unJ  toil  he  ever  fled, 

Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  Irajr 

or  squabbling  Imps ;  but  lo  the  forest  sped.* 

Bossuet  would  not  join  bis  young  companions,  and  flew 
to  his  solitary  tasic,  while  the  classical  boys  avenged  his 
flight  by  applying  to  him  from  Virgil  the  boa  nutuM  arairOf 
the  oz  daily  toiling  in  the  plou^.  The  young  painters,  to 
ridicule  the  persevering  labours  of  Domenicnino  in  his 
youth,  honoured  him  by  the  same  title  of  *  the  great  ox ;' 
and  Passeri,  in  his  delightful  biography  of  his  own  con- 
temporary artists,  has  happily  expressed  the  still  laboura 
of  his  concealed  genius,  nta  tadturna  Unitsta,  his  silent 
■lewness.  The  learned  Huet  has  given  an  amusing  de- 
tail of  the  inventive  persecutions  ol  his  school-mates,  to 
divert  him  from  his  obstinate  love  of  study.  *  At  length,' 
■ays  he,  *  in  order  to  indulge  my  own  taste,  I  would  rise 
with  the  sun,  while  they  were  buried  in  sleep,  and  hide 
myAelf  in  the  woods  that  I  misht  read  and  stuay  in  quiet,' 
but  they  beat  the  bushes  ana  started  in  bis  Mirrow,  the 
future  roan  of  erudition.  Sir  William  Jones  was  rarely  a 
paruker  in  the  active  sports  of  Harrow ;  it  wu  said  of 
Gray  that  he  was  never  a  boy,  and  the  unhappy  Chatter- 
ton  and  Bums  were  remarkably  serious  boys.  Milton  has 
preserved  for  us,  in  solemn  numbers,  his  schooRil^— 

*  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasinff :  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do   . 
What  might  be  public  good,  myself  I  thought 
Born  to  that  ena,  bom  to  promote  ali  truth, 
All  righteous  things- 
Par.  JRe^« 
If  the  youth  of  genius  is  apt  to  retire  from  the  ordinary 
■ports  of  his  mates,  he  often  substitutes  others,  the  reflec- 
tions of  those  favourite  studies  which  are  haunting  his 
young  imagination ;  the  amusements  cif  such  an  idler  nave 
often  been  fanciful.   Ariosto,  while  yet  a  school-boy,  com- 
posed a  sort  of  tragedy  from  the  story  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  and  had  it  represented  bv  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Pope  seems  to  have  indicated  his  passion  for  Homer  in 
those  rough  scenes  which  he  drew  up  from  Ogiiby's  ver^ 
■ion ;  and  when  Sir  William  Jones  at  Harrow  divided 
the  fields  according  to  a  map  of  Greece,  and  portioned  out 
to  each  school-fellow  a  dominion,  and  further,  when  want- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Temf>e8t  to  act  from,  he  supplied  it  from 
his  memorv,  we  must  confess  that  the  boy  Jones  was  re- 
flecting in  liis  amusements  the  cast  of  mind  he  displayed 
in  his  ader  life,  and  that  felicity  of  memory  and  taste  so 
prevalent  in  his  literary  character.     Florian's  earliest 
years  were  passed  in  snooting  birds  all  day  and  reading 
every  evening  an  old  translation  of  the  Iliad ;  whenever 
lie  got  a  bird  remarkable  for  its  site  or  its  plumage,  he 
f>ersonified  it  by  one  of  the  names  of  his  tieroes,  and 
raising  a  funeral  pyre  consumed  the  body ;  collecting  the 
ashes  in  an  urn,  lie  presented  them  to  nis  grandfather, 
•vith  a  narrative  of  his  Patroclus  or  Sarpedon.    We  seem 
here  to  detect,  reflected  in  his  boyish  sports,  the  pleasing 
genius  of  the  author  of  Numa  Pompilius,  Goosalvo  of 
Cordova  and  William  Tell. 

It  is  perhaps  a  criterion  of  talent  when  a  youth  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  equals;  at  that  moment  ot  life  with  no 
flattery  on  the  one  side,  and  no  artifice  on  the  other,  all 
emotion  and  no  reflection,  the  boy  who  has  obtained  a  pre- 
dominanco  has  acquired  this  merely  by  native  powers. 
The  boyhood  of  Nelson  was  characterized  -by  events  con- 
genial to  those  of  his  after-days ;  and  his  father  understood 
his  character  when  he  declared  that  "  in  whatever  station 
he  might  be  placed,  he  would  climb,  if  possible,  to  the  top 
of  the  tree/'  Some  puerile  anecdotes  which  Franklin 
remembered  of  himself,  in  association  with  his  afler-life, 
hetray  the  invention,  and  the  firm  intrepidiMr,  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  even  perhaps  the  carelessness  of  the  means  to 
«btain  his  purpose.  In  boyhood  he  was  a  sort  of  adven- 
turer ;  and  since  his  father  would  not  consent  to  a  sea- 
life,  he  made  the  river  near  him  represent  the  ocean ;  he 
Uved  on  the  water,  and  was  the  daring  Cohimbus  of  a 
■chool-boy's  boat.  A  part  where  he  and  his  mates  stood 
to  angle,  in  time  became  a  quagmire.  In  the  course  of 
one  day  the  infant  projector  thought  of  a  wharf  for  them 
to  stand  on.  and  raised  with  a  heap  of  stones  deposited 
there  for  the  TMiiiding  of  a  house.  jBut  he  preferred  his 
wharf  10  another's  house ;  his  contrivances  to  aid  his  puny 
labourers,  with  his  resolution  n«tt  to  quit  the  great  work  till 
jt  was  eflectfd,  seem  to  strike  oi«t  to  Uf  the  decision  and 
ViTonuon  of  his  futuro  character.    But  the  qualities  which 


attract  the  companions  of  a  school-boy  may  not  be  thosa 
which  are  essential  to  fine  genius.  The  captain  or  leader 
of  his  school-mates  has  a  claim  on  oar  attention,  but  it  is 
the  sequestered  boy  who  may  chance  to  be  the  artist,  cr 
the  literary  character. 

Is  there  then  a  period  in  youth  which  yiekb  decisivs 
marks  of  the  character  of  genius  f  The  natures  of  men 
are  as  various  as  their  fortunes.  Some,  like  diamonds, 
must  wait  to  receive  their  splendour  from  the  slow  toucbss 
of  the  polisher,  while  others,  resembling  pearb,  appear  at 
once  bora  with  their  beautiful  lustre. 

Among  the  inauspicious  circumstancos  'n  the  feebleness 
of  the  first  attempls ;  and  we  most  not  decide  on  the 
talents  of  a  young  man  by  his  first  worits.  Drydea  and 
Swift  mij^ht  have  been  deterred  from  authcNrship,  had  ibeir 
earliest  pieces  decided  their  fate.  Racine's  earliest  com- 
position, which  we  know  of  by  some  fragments  his  son  had 
preserved,  to  show  their  remarkable  contrast  with  his 
writings,  abound  with  those  points  and  conceits  which  af^ 
terwanis  he  abhorrod ;  the  tender  author  of  Andromache 
could  not  have  been  discovered  while  exhausting  himself 
in  his  wanderings  from  nature,  in  running  after  conceits  as 
absurd  and  surprising  as  the  worst  parts  of  Cowley.  Gib- 
bon betrayed  none  of  the  force  and  magnitude  of  his 
powers  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Literature,"  or  bis  aUempted 
History  of  Switzerland.  Johnson's  cadenced  prose  is  not 
recognizable  in  the  humble  simplicity  of  his  earliest  years. 
Many  authors  have  begun  unsucceasfullv  the  wali^  thej 
afterwards  excelled  in.  Raphael,  when  be  first  drew  bis 
meagre  forms  under  Perugino,  had  not  yet  eonceived  one 
line  of  that  ideal  beauty,  which  one  day  he  of  all  mca 
could  alone  execute. 

Even  the  manhood  of  genhis  may  pass  by  tnobserred 
by  his  companions,  and  may,  like  JEnttm,  be  hidden  in  a 
cloud  amidat  his  associates.  The  celebrated  Fsbiiis 
Maximus  in  his  boyhood  was  called  in  derision  "  the  little 
sheep,"  from  the  meekness  and  |[nivity  of  his  dispoaiiion. 
Jlis  sedateness  and  taciturnity,  his  indiflerence  to  juvenile 
amusements,  his  slowness  and  difliculty  in  ibaramg,  and 
his  ready  submission  to  his  equals,  induced  them  to  con- 
sider him  as  one  irrecoverably  stupid.  That  greatness  of 
mind,  unalterable  courage,  and  invincible  character  Fabioi 
afterwards  displayed,  they  then  imagined  had  lain  con- 
cealed in  the  apparent  contrary  qualities.  The  boy  of 
genhis  may  indeed  seem  slow  and  dull  even  to  the  phleg- 
matic, for  thoughtful  and  observing  dispositions  conceal 
themselves  in  timorous  silent  characters,  who  have  not  yet 
learnt  their  strength.;  nor  can  that  assiduous  love,  which 
cannot  tear  itself  away  from  the  secret  instruction  it  is 
perpetually  imbibing,  oe  easily  distinguished  from  that 
pertinacity  which  goes  on  with  the  aiere  plodder.  We 
often  hear  from  ine  early  companions  of  a  man  of  genius 
that  at  school,  he  had  appeared  heavy  and  unpromising. 
Rousseau  imagined  that  the  childhood  of  some  men  is  ac- 
companied by  that  seeming  and  deceitful  dulness,  which  ii 
Uie  sign  of  a  profound  genius ;  and  Roger  Ascham  ku 
placed  among  "  the  best  natures  for  learning,  the  Hd- 
natured  and  hard-wUted  child,"  that  is,  the  thoughtful  or 
the  melancholic,  and  the  slow.  Domenichino  was  at  first 
heavy  and  unpromising,  and  Passeri  expresses  his  surprixe 
at  the  accounts  he  received  of  the  early  life  of  this  great 
artist.  "  It  is  difficult  to  believe,"  he  says, "  what  nDtay 
assert,  that  from  the  beginning  this  great  painter  had  a 
ruggedness  about  him,  which  entirely  incapacitated  bin 
from  learning  his  profession,  and  they  have  heard  fron 
himself  that  he  mute  despaired  of  success.  Tet  I  can- 
not comprehend  now  such  vivacious  talents,  with  a  mind 
•o  finely  organized,  and  accompanied  with  such  favoorabie 
dispositions  for  the  art,  would  show  such  signs  of  utter  in- 
capacity ;  I  rather  think  that  is  a  mistake  in  the  proper 
knowledge  of  genius,  which  some  imagine  indicates  itself 
most  decisively  by  its  sudden  vehemence,  showing  itself 
like  lightning,  an<f  like  lightning  passing  awav."  A  peral* 
lei  case  we  find  in  Goldsmith,  who  passed  through  au  un- 
promising youth ;  ho  declared  that  he  was  never  atlsched 
to  the  belles-lettres  till  he  was  thirty,  that  poetry  had  no 
peculiar  charms  for  him  till  that  age,  and  indeed  to  hif 
latest  hour  he  was  surprizing  his  friends  by  produciioBS 
which  they  had  imagined  he  was  incapable  of  composing. 
Hume  was  considered,  for  his  sobriety  and  assiduiiy,  tt 
competent  to  become  a  steady  merchant ;  of  Johmioo  it 
was  said  that  he  would  never  olTend  in  conversation,  m  of 
Boileau  that  he  had  no  great  understanding,  botwooM 
speak  ill  of  no  one.    Farquhar  at  college  was  a  bean 
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,  and  afterwards,  combined,  with  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  a  light  airy  talent.  E?en  a  discerning 
parent  or  master  has  entirely  failed  to  derelope  the  genius 
of  the  youth,  who  has  afterwards  ranked  among  eminent 
Bien ;  and  we  ought  as  little  to  infer  from  early  unfavour^ 
able  appearances  as  firom  inequality  of  talent.  The  great 
Isaac  Barrow's  father  used  to  say,  that  if  it  pleased  Qod 
to  take  from  him  any  of  his  children  he  hoped  it  might  be 
Isaac,  as  the  least  promising ;  and  during  t)ie  three  vears 
Barrow  passed  at  the  Charter-house,  he  was  remiiliable 
only  for  the  utter  negligence  of  his  studies  and  his  person. 
The  mother  of  Sheridan,  herself  a  Kterary  female,  pro- 
nounced early,  that  he  was  the  dullest  and  most  hopeless 
of  her  sons.  Bodmer,  at  the  head  of  the  literery  class  in 
Switzerland,  who  had  so  fre<|uently  discovered  and  ani- 
mated the  literary  yoilUis  of  his  country,  could  never  de- 
tect the  latent  genius  of  Gtesner ;  after  a  repeatml  exami- 
nation of  the  young  man,  he  put  his  parents  m  despair  with 
Che  hopeless  award  that  a  mmd  of  so  ordinary  a  cast  must 
confine  itself  to  mere  writing  and  accompts. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  first  years  of  life  do  not  always 
include  those  of  genius,  and  the  education  of  the  youth 
may  not  be  the  education  of  his  genius.  In  all  these 
cases  nature  had  dropt  the  seeds  in  the  soil,  but  even  a 
happy  disposition  must  be  concealed  amidst  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  happened  to  soma  men  of  genius 
during  a  long  period  of  their  lives,  that  an  unsettled  im- 
pulse, without  having  discovered  the  objecu  of  its  apti- 
tude, a  thirst  and  fever  in  the  temperament  of  too  sentient 
a  being  which  cannot  find  the  cccupation  to  which  it  can 
only  attach  itself,  has  sunk  into  a  melancholy  and  queru- 
lous spirit,  weary  with  the  burden  of  existence  ;  but  the 
mstant  the  latent  talent  had  declared  itself,  his  first  work, 
the  eager  offspring  of  desire  and  love,  has  astonished  the 
world  at  once  with  the  birth  and  the  maturity  of  genius. 

Abundant  facts  exhibit  genius  unequivocally  discover^ 
ing  itself  in  the  itivenile  age  connecthig  these  facts  with 
the  subsequent  life — and  in  general,  perhaps  a  roaster- 
mind  exhibits  precocity.  *  Whatever  a  young  man  at  first 
applies  himself  to,  is  commonly  his  delight  afterwards.' 
This  remark  was  made  by  Hartley,  who  has  related  an 
anecdote  of  the  infancy  of  his  genius,  which  indicated  the 
man.  He  declared  to  his  daughter  that  the  intention  of 
writing  a  book  upon  the  nature  of  man  was  conceived  in 
Hts  mmd  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy^when  swinging 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  a  gale,  not  more  than  nine 
or  ten  years  old ;  he  was  then  meditating  upon  thf>  nature 
of  his  own  mind,  how  man  was  made,  and  lor  what  future 
end— such  was  the  true  origin,  in  a  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
of  his  celebrated  book  on  the '  frame,  the  duty,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  man.'  The  constitutional  propensity  has 
declared  itself  in  painters  and  poets,  who  were  such  before 
they  understood  the  nature  of  colours  and  the  arts  of 
verse.  The  vehement  passion  of  Peiresc  for  knowledge, 
according  to  accounts  Gassendi  had  received  from  old  men 
who  had  known  him  a  child,  broke  out  as  soon  as  he  had 
been  tought  his  alphabet ;  his  delight  was  to  be  handling 
books  and  papers,  and  his  perpetual  inquiries  after  their 
contents  obliged  them  to  invent  something  to  quiet  the 
child's  insatiable  curiosity,  who  was  offended  ir  told  he 
had  not  the  capacity  to  understand  them.  He  did  not 
study  like  ordinary  scholars,  and  wouM  read  neither  Jus- 
tin nor  Ovid  without  a  perpetual  consultation  of  other  au- 
thors, such  was  his  early  Ioto  of  research !  At  ten  years 
of  age  his  tasfe  for  the  studies  of  antiquity  was  kindled  at 
the  sight  of  some  ancient  coin  dug  up  in  his  neijrhbourw 
hood ;  and  then  that  passion  *  began  to  bum  like  fire  in  a 
forest,'  as  Qassendi  most  happily  describes  the  fervour 
and  the  amplitude  of  his  mind.  We  have  Boccaccio*s 
own  words  for  a  proof  of  his  early  natural  tendellcy  to 
(ale-writing.  In  a  passage  of  his  genealogv  of  the  Gods : 
*  Before  seven  years  of  age,  when  as  yet  I  had  met  with 
no  stories,  was  without  a  master  and  hardly  knew  my  let- 
ters, I  had  a  natural  talent  for  fiction,  and  produced  some 
liulo  teles.'  ThustJie  Deeamerone  was  appearing  much 
eariier  than  we  suppose.  So  Ariosto,  as  soon  as  he  ob- 
tained some  knowledge  of  languages,  deliehted  himself  in 
franslating  French  and  Spanish  romances ;  was  he  not 
■owing  plentifully  the  seeds  of  his  OriandoFurioso  ?  Lope 
de  Vega  declares  that  he  was  a  poet  from  the  cradle,  be. 
ginntnf  to  make  verses  before  he  could  write  them,  for  he 
bribed  his  school-mates  with  a  morsel  of  his  breakfast  to 
write  down,  the  lines  he  composed  in  the  early  morning. 
Descartes,  white  yet  a  boy,  was  so  marked  oat  by  hibits 
•fdeep  neditaiina,  that  he  wcot  among  his  oompanioiis  by 


the  title  of  the  philosopher,  always  questioning,  and  set* 
tling  cause  and  effect.  It  happened  that  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  before  he  left  the  army,  but  the  prop<tn- 
siiy  for  meditation  had  been  early  formed,  and  the  noble 
enterprise  of  reforming  philosophy  never  ceased  to  inspire 
lus  solitary  thoughts.  Descartes  was  a  man  bom  only  for 
meditation— and  he  has  himself  given  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  pursuits  which  occupied  his  youth,  and  <x 
the  progress  of  his  genius  ;  of  that  secret  struggle  he  sc 
long  held  with  himself,  wandering  in  concealment  over  the 
world,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and,  as  he  says  of  him- 
self, like  the  sutuarv,  labouring  to  draw  out  a  Minerva 
from  the  marble  block.  Michael  Angelo,  as  yet  a  child 
wherever  he  went,  busied  himself  in  drawing  ;  and  when 
his  noble  parents,  hurt  that  a  man  of  genius  was  disturbing 
the  line  of  their  ancestry,  forced  him  to  relinquish  the  pen- 
cil, the  infant  artist  flew  to  the  chissel :  art  was  in  his 
soul  and  in  his  hands.  Velasquez,  the  Spanish  painter 
at  his  school  tasks,  filled  them  with  sketches  and  draw- 
ings, and  as  some  write  their  names  on  their  books,  his 
were  known  by  the  specimens  of  his  genius.  The  painter 
Lanfranco  was  originally  the  page  of  a  marquis,  who  ob- 
serving that  he  was  perpetually  scrawling  figures  on  cards, 
or  with  charcoal  on  the  walls,  asked  the  boy  whether  he 
would  apply  to  the  art  he  seemed  to  love  ?  The  boy  trem- 
bled, fearing  to  have  incurred  his  master's  anger;  but 
when  encourased  to  decide,  he  did  not  hesitate :  placed  un« 
der  one  ofthe  Carraccios,  his  rapid  progress  in  the  art  testifi- 
ed how  much  Lanfiranco  had  suffered  bv  suppressing  his  na- 
tural aptitude.  When  we  find  the  boy  Nanteuil,  his  parents 
bein^  averse  to  their  son's  practising  drawing,  hiding  him- 
self in  a  tree  to  pursue  the  delightful  exercise  &l'  his  pen« 
cil ;  that  Handel,  intended  for  a  doctor  of  the  civil  laws, 
and  whom  no  parental  discouragement  could  deprive  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  musical  science,  for  ever  touching  harp- 
sichords, and  having  secretly  conveyed  a  musical  instru- 
ment to  a  retired  apartment,  siliinff  through  the  night 
awakening  his  harmonious  spirit ;  and  when  we  view  Fer- 
guson the  child  of  a  peasant,  acquiring  the  art  of  reading 
without  any  one  suspecting  it,  by  listening  to  his  father 
teaching  his  brother;  makmga  wooden  watch  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  mechanism,  and  while  a  shepherd, 
like  an  ancient  Chaldean,  studying  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  and  makipg  a  celestial  globe,  as  he  had  made  a 
wooden  watch,  can  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  in  such 
minds,  there  was  a  resistless  and  mysterious  propensity, 
growing  up  with  the  t*nperaments  ol  these  artists  7  Fer^ 
guson  was  a  shepbero-lad  on  a  plain,  placed  entirely  out 
of  the  chance  of  imitation ;  or  of  the  influence  of  casual 
excitement ;  or  anv  other  of  those  sources  of  genius  so 
frequently  assigned  for  its  production.  The  case  of  Opie 
b  similar. 

Tel  these  oases  are  not  mere  striking  than  one  related 
of  the  Abb^  La  Caille,  who  ranked  among  the  first  astro* 
nomers  of  the  age.  La  Caille  was  the  son  of  the  parish 
clerk  of  a  village ;  at  the  age  of  ten  years  his  father  sent 
him  every  evening  to  ring  the  church  bell,  but  the  boy  al- 
ways returned  home  late.  His  father  was  angry  and  beat 
him,  and  still  the  boy  returned  an  hour  after  he  had  rung 
the  bell.  The  father,  suspecting  something  mysterious 
in  his  conduct,  one  evening  watched  him.  He  saw  his 
son  ascend  the  steeple,  ring  the  bell  as  usual,  and  remain 
there  during  an  hour.  When  the  unlucky  boy  descended, 
he  trembled  like  one  caught  in  the  fact,  and  on  his  knees 
confessed  that  the  pleasure  he  took  in  watching  the  stars 
from  the  steeple  was  the  real  cause  of  detaining  him  from 
home.  As  tne  father  was  not  born  to  be  an  astronomer, 
like  the  son,  he  flogged  the  boy  severely.  The  youth  was 
found  weeping  in  the  streets,  by  a  man  of  science,  who, 
when  he  discovered  in  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  a  passion 
for  contemplating  the  stars  at  night,  and  who  had  disco- 
vered an  oDservatorv  in  a  steeple,  in  spite  of  such  ill-treat- 
ment, he  decided  that  the  seal  of  nature  had  impressed 
itself  on  the  genius  of  that  boy. — Relieving  the  parent  from 
the  son  and  the  scm/roin  the  parent,  he  assisteo  the  young 
La  Caille  in  his  passionate  pursuit,  and  the  event  perfec?* 
ly  justified  the  prediction.  Let  others  tell  us  why  child- 
ren feel  a  predisposition  for  the  studies  of  astronomy,  or 
natural  history,  or  any  similar  pursuit.  Wo  know  that 
youths  have  found  themselves  in  parallel  situations  with 
Ferguson  and  La  Caille,  without  experiencing  their  en- 
ergies. 

The  case  of  Clamm,  the  great  French  tragic  actress,  de- 
serves attention :  she  seems  to  have  been  an  actress  before 
she  saw  a  theatre.    This  female,  dosuned  to  be  a  sablioM 
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actress,  wu  of  the  lowest  eztractioD ;  the  dsusbter  of  • 
violent  and  illiterate  woman,  who  with  blows  and  menaces 
was  driving  about  the  child  all  day  to  manual  labour.  ^I 
know  not,'  says  Clairon,  *  whence  I  derived  my  disgust, 
but  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  to  be  a  mere  workman,  or  to 
renuiin  inactive  in  a  corner.'  In  her  eleventh  year,  being 
locked  up  in  a  room,  as  a  punishment,  with  the  windows 
fastened,  she  dimbcNd  upon  a  chair  to  look  about  her.  A 
new  object  insUntly  absorbed  her  attention ;  in  the  bouse 
opposite  she  observed  a  celebrated  actress  amidst  her 
family,  her  daughter  was  performing  her  danciiig  lesson  ; 
the  girl  Clairon,  the  future  Melpomene,  was  struck  bv  the 
influence  of  this  graceful  and  affectionate  scene.  *  All  my 
little  being  collected  itself  into  my  eyes ;  I  lost  not  a  single 
motion ;  as  soon  as  the  lesson  enidea  all  the  fanulv  apfdaud- 
ed  and  the  mother  embraced  the  daughter.  That  diflTer^ 
ence  of  her  fate  and  mine  filled  me  with  profound  grief,  my 
tears  hindered  me  from  seeing  any  longer,  and  when  the 
palpitations  of  my  heart  allowed  me  to  reascend  the  chair, 
aH  had  disappeared.'  This  was  a  discovery ;  from  that 
moment  she  knew  no  rest ;  she  rejoiced  when  she  could 
get  ner  naotber  to  confine  her  in  that  room,  the  happy  girl 
was  a  divinity  to  the  unhappy  one,  whose  susceplible^emus 
imitated  her  in  every  gesture  and  motion ;  and  Glairoa 
soon  showed  the  effect  d*  her  ardent  studies,  far  she  betray- 
ed all  the  graces  she  had  taught  herself,  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life  ;  she  charmed  her  friends  and  even  sof- 
tched  her  barbarous  mother  \  in  a  word,  shte  was  an  actress 
without  knowing  what  an  actress  was. 

In  this  case  <m  the  use  of  genius,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
the  accidental  view  of  a  young  actress  practising  her 
studies,  imparted  the  character  of  the  great  tragic  actress 
Clairon?  CoukI  a  mere  chance  occurrence  have  given 
birth  to  those  faculties  which  produced  a  sublime  tragedian  ? 
In  all  arts  there  are  talents  which  may  be  acquired  by 
imitation  and  reflection ;  and  thus  far  may  genius  be  edu- 
cated, but  there  are  others  which  are  entirely  the  result  of 
native  sensibility,  which  oAen  secretly  torment  the  posses- 
sor, and  which  may  even  be  lost  for  the  want  of  develop- 
ment ;  a  state  of  languor  from  which  many  have  not  re- 
covered. Clairon,  before  she  saw  the  young  actress,  and 
having  yet  no  conception  of  a  theatre,  never  naving  enter- 
ed one,  had  in  her  soul  that  latent  faculty  which  creates  a 
genius  of  her  cast.  *  Had  I  not  felt  L^e  Dido,'  she  once 
•zclaimed,  *  I  could  not  have  thus  personified  her !' 

Some  of  these  facts,  we  conceive,  afford  decisive  evi- 
dence of  that  instinct  in  genius,  that  constitutional  pro- 
pensity in  the  mind,  sometimes  called  organization,  which 
has  inflamed  such  a  war'  of  words  by  its  equivocal  term 
and  the  ambiguity  of  its  nature  j  it  ezists  independent  of 
education,  and  where  it  is  wanting,  education  can  never 
confer  it.  Of  its  mysterious  influence  we  may  be  igno- 
rant ;  the  effect  is  more  apparent  than  the  cause.  It  is, 
however,  always  working  in  the  character  of  the  chosen 
mind.  In  the  history  of  genius,  there  are  unquestton^ly 
many  secondary  causes  of  considerable  influence  in  de- 
veloping or  even  crushing  the  germ-^hese  have  been  of 
late  often  detected,  and  sometimes  carried  even  to  a  ridi- 
culous eztreme;  but  aroonv  them  none  seem  more  re- 
markable than  the  first  studies  and  the  first  habits. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THK  FXAST  STtTDIXS. 

The  first  studies  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  genhis, 
and  unquestionably  have  sensibly  influenced  its  produc- 
tions. Often  have  the  first  impressions  stamped  a  cha- 
racter on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  often  the 
first  step  into  life  has  determined  its  walk.  To  ourselves, 
this  is  a  distant  period  lost  in  the  horizon  of  our  own  recol- 
lection, and  so  unobserved  by  others,  that  it  passes  away 
in  neglect. 

Many  of  those  peculiarities  of  men  of  genius  which  are 
not  fortunate,  and  some  which  have  hardened  the  charac- 
ter in  its  mould,  may  be  traced  to  this  period.  Physi- 
cians tell  us  that  there  is  a  certain  point  in  youth  at  which 
the  constitution  is  formed,  and  on  which  the  sanity  of  life 
revolves ;  the  character  of  genius  ezperiences  a  similar 
dangerous  period.  Eariy  bad  tastes,  early  particular 
habits,  early  defective  instructions,  all  the  egotistical  pride 
of  an  untamed  intellect,  are  those  evil  spirits  which  will 
dog  Genius,  to  its  grave.  An  eady  attachment  to  the 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Johnson  an  cz- 
live  admiration  of  that  latinised  Engliidi,  wbicb  violated 


the  native  graces  of  the  language.  The  first  studies  dlT 
Rembrandt  affected  his  afierwiabours ;  that  pecnliarity  of 
shadow  which  marks  all  his  pictures  origumted  in  ike  eir« 
cumstanoe  of  his  father's  mill  receiving  Ugbt  (ram  an  aper* 
ture  at  the  top,  which  habituated  that  artist  afterwards  to 
view  all  objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light.  When 
Pope  was  a  child,  he  found  in  his  mother's  closet  a  snaU 
library  of  mystical  devotion  ;  but  it  was  not  suspected  till 
the  fact  vras  discovered,  that  the  effusions  of  love  and  re- 
ligion poured  forth  in  his  Eloisa  were  derived  from  the 
seraphic  raptures  of  those  erotic  mystics,  who  to  the  last 
retained  a  place  in  hb  library  among  the  classacal  bards  ol 
antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal  of  duintus  Curtios 
first  made  Boyle  "  in  love  with  other  than  pedantic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,"  as  he  ez(H«sses  it,  "  an  unsatis- 
fied appetite  ol  knowledge ;  so  that  he  tbouj^t  he  owed 
more  to  Q,uintus  Curtius  tivan  did  Alexander.''  From  the 
perusal  of  Rvcaut's  folio  of  Turkish  history  in  childhood, 
the  noble  and  impassioned  bard  of  our  times  retained  thoss 
indelible  impressions,  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the 
"Giaour,"  the  "Corsair,"  and  "Alp."  A  voyage  to 
the  country  prooRaeed  the  scenery.  Rycant  only  commu- 
nicated the  impulse  to  a  mind  susceptible  of  tKe  poetical 
character;  and  without  thki  Turkisn  history  we  sboold 
still  have  had  our  poet. 

The  influence  of  first  studies,  in  tke  formation  of  the 
character  of  genius,  is  a  moral  phenomenon,  which  has  not 
suflkientlv  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  Franklin  acquaiats 
us  that  wnen  young  and  wanting  books,  be  acckleotaDv 
found  De  Foe's  "  Kssay  on  Projects,"  from  which  won 
impressions  were  derived  which  nflierwards  influcoced 
some  of  the  principal  events  of  bis  life.  Rousseau,  in 
early  youth,  full  of  his  Rutarcb,  while  be  was  also  devoor- 
kig  the  trash  of  romances,  could  only  conceive  human  n^ 
ture  in  the  colossal  forms,  or  be  affected  by  the  infifvi 
sensibility  of  an  imagination  mastering  all  ms  faculties; 
thinking  like  a  Roman  and  feeling  like  a  Sybarilp.  The 
same  circumstance  happened  to  Catharine  Macauler, 
who  herself  has  told  us  how  she  owed  the  bent  of  ber 
character  to  the  early  rending  of  the  Roman  bbtoriam ; 
but  combining  Roman  admiration  with  English  faction, 
she  vi<Jaied  truth  in  her  English  characters,  and  eza^ge- 
rated  romance  in  the  Roman.  But  the  permanent  eneci 
of  a  solitary  bias  in  the  youth  of  genius,  impelling  tfao 
^ole  current  of  hti  after-life,  is  strikingjv  displayed  ia 
the  remarkable  character  of  Archdeacon  Mackbume,  tbs 
author  of  the  famous  "  Confessional,"  and  the  curious 
"  Memoirs  of  HoUis,"  written  with  such  a  repubiicai 
fierceness. 

I  had  long  considered  the  character  of  our  arcbdeaeos 
as  a  huut  poUA»  el  titeoiogko.  Having  subacribed  to  the 
Articles  and  enjoying  the  archdeaconry,  he  was  writiDg 
against  subscription  and  the  whole  hierardiy,  with  a  spirit 
so  irascible  ana  caostk,  as  if,  like  Prynne  and  Bastmck, 
the  archdeacon  bad  already  lost  both  bis  ears ;  while  hii 
antipathy  to  monarchy  miffht  have  done  honour  to  aRouad* 
head  of  the  Rota  Clul).  The  secret  of  these  vofeaaic  »• 
plosions  was  only  revealed  in  a  letter  accidentally  pr^ 
served.  In  the  youth  of  our  spirited  archdeacon,  wheii 
foz-hunting  was  his  deepest  study,  it  hap^iened  at  the 
house  of  a  reliuion,  that  on  some  rainy  day,  among  other 

garret  lumber,  be  fell  on  some  worm  eaten  volumes  which 
ad  once  been  the  careful  collections  of  his  great  f  raad* 
father,  an  Oliverian  jusace.  •  These,'  says  be,  *  I  cw 
veyed  to  my  lodging-room,  and  there  became  acouaiaied 
with  the  manners  and  principles  of  many  ezcelleDi  old 
puritans,  and  then  laid  the  foundation  of  my  own.'  Tbuf 
IS  the  enigma  solved !  Archdeacon  Blackbume,  in  his  se- 
clusion in  Yorkshire  amidst  the  Oliverian  justice's  library, 
shows  that  we  are  in  want  of  a  Cervantes,  but  not  of  a 
Quizote,  and  Yorkshire  might  yet  ke  as  renowned  acoua* 
ty  as  LaMancha;  for  political  romances,  it  is  presumed, 
may  be  as  fertile  of  ridicule  as  any  of  the  folios  of  chi- 
valry. 

Such  is  the  influence  through  life  of  those  first  unobserv- 
ed impressions  on  the  character  of  genius,  which  eveiy 
author  has  not  recorded. 

Education,  however  indispensable  in  a  eultivaled  age, 
produces  nothing  on  the  side  of  genius,  and  where  educa- 
tion ends  oflen  genius  begins.  Qraj  was  asked  if  he  r»« 
collected  when  he  first  felt  the  strong  predilectien  topoet« 
ry  ;  he  replied,  that  "  he  believed  it  was  when  he  hepa 
to  read  Virgil  for  his  own  amusement,  and  not  ia  school 
hours  aa  a  task."  Suoh  is  the  force  of  seif-edueation  « 
genius,  that  the  celebrated  phynologist^ohn|Hunl«r,«ho 
Digitized  by  VjDOQKc 
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WM  ealirelj  Mtf^aducatedi  eviaoad  siKh  penetration  m  his 
■ieal  diaooveriea,  that  hit  aentiUe  biographer  ob- 
I, — *'  be  has  broaght  into  notice  passages  from  writ- 
was  ooable  to  read,  and  which  had  been  overlooked 
bjr  prolboad  scholars."* 

That  the  education  of  genius  lanst  be  its  own  work,  we 
may  appeal  to  every  <tte  of  the  family ;  it  is  not  alwars 
fortunate,  for  raany  die  aoridst  i  waste  ot  talenU  and  the 
wraohaof  thsir  miod. 

Many  a  soul  suUime 
Has  felt  the  influenee  ofaMlignant  sinr, 


^  An  nn&voorable  position  in  society  is  an  usual  obstrae- 
tioB  in  the  course  of  thw  self^ucation ;  and  a  man  of 
genius,  through  half  his  life,  has  heU  a  contest  with  a  bad, 
or  wiih  no  educntiott.  There  b  a  race  of  the  late-taught, 
who,  with  a  capadtT  of  leading  in  the  first  rank,  are  morti- 
fied to  discover  tnenmeirss  only  on  a  level  with  their 
eoniemponries.  Winhlemaa,  who  passed  his  youth  in 
obscure  misery  as  a  village  schoolmaster,  paints  feelings 
which  strikingly  contrast  with  his  avocations.  •<  I  form- 
erly filled  the  ofllce  of  a  schoolmaster  with  the  greatest 
punctuality,  and  I  taught  the  A,  B,  G,  to  children  with 
filthy  heads ;  at  the  moment,  I  was  aspiring  after  the 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  and  meditating,  low  to  nfvseif, 
oo  the  similes  of  Homer  ;  then  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  still 
say,  <  Peace,  mv  soul,  thy  strength  shall  surmount  thy 
earea.' '  The  obstructions  of  so  unhappy  a  setf^dueation 
•ssentiallv  injured  hw  ardent  genius  ;  and  his  secret  sor^ 
long,  at  this  want  of  earl?  patronage  and  these 
*  I  am  unfertunatley  one  of  those 


ruw  was 

discordant  habits  of  life. 


whom  the  Qreeks  nansed  ««iMaAccf;  aere  tapientes,  the  late. 
ftenmed,  for  I  have  appeared  too  late  in  the  woild  and  in 
Italy.  To  have  done  something,  it  was  necessary  that  I 
ahottUteve  had  an  education  anUoMus  to  mv  pursmts,  and 
this  at  your  age.'  This  class  of  Uio  late  feamed,  which 
Winkleman  notices,  is  a  useful  distinction ;  it  is  so  with  a 
sister-«rt:  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  our  country 
assures  mo,  that  the  ear  is  as  latent  with  many ;  there 
are  the  lai»-leamed  even  in  the  musical  worU.  Budaus 
declared  he  was  both  *  self-Uught  and  late-taught.' 

The  8elC«dacated  are  marked  by  strong  peculiarities. 
If  their  minds  are  rich  in  acquisition,  they  ohen  want  taste 
and  the  art  of  communication  ;  (heir  knowledge,  like  com 
heaped  in  a  granary,  fer  want  of  ventilation  and  stirring, 
perishes  in  its  own  masses.  They  may  abound  with  tal- 
ent in  all  shapes,  but  rarely  in  its  place,  and  they  have  to 
dread  a  plethora  of  genius,  and  a  delirium  of  wit.  They 
sooietimes  improve  amazincly ;  their  source  turbid  and 
obscure,  works  itself  clear  at  last,  and  the  stream  runs  and 
even  sparkles.  These  men  at  first  were  pushed  on  by 
their  native  energy  ;  at  length,  they  obtain  the  secret  to 
conduct  their  genius,  which  before  had  conducted  (hem. 
Sometimes  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  is  passed  be- 
fore (hey  can  throw  themselves  out  of  that  world  of  medi- 
ocrity to  which  they  had  been  confined  ;  (heir  first  work 
has  not  announced  genius,  and  (heir  last  is  stamped  with 
it.  Men  are  long  judged  by  their  first  work  :  it  takes  a 
loni^  while  after  they  have  surpassed  themselves  before  it 
is  discovered.  This  race  of  the  self-educated  are  apt  to 
consider  some  of  their  own  insulated  feelings  those  of  all ; 
their  prejudices  are  often  invincible,  and  their  tastes  un- 
aure  and  capricious  :  glorying  in  their  strength,  while  they 
are  betrayiai^theh-  we^esses,  yet  mi[rhty  even  in  that  en- 
*busiasm  which  is  only  disciplined  by  its  own  fierce  habits. 
Bunyan  is  the  Spenser  of  the  people.  The  fire  burned 
Inwards  heaven,  allhoush  (he  altar  was  rude  and  rasiic. 

Barry,  the  painter,  has  left  behind  him  works  not  to  be 
turned  over  by  the  cnnnoissear  by  rote,  nor  the  artist  who 
dares  not  be  just  and  will  not  suflTer  e^ren  the  infirmities  of 
fenios  to  be  buried  in  its  grave.  That  enthusiast,  with  a 
temper  of  mind  resembling  Rousseau's,  (he  same  creature 
of  imagination,  consumed  by  the  same  passions,  with  the 
same  fine .  intellect  disordered,  and  the  same  fortitude  of 
■oul,  lound  bis  self-taoght  pen,  like  his  pencil,  betray  his 
IgenittS.  A  vehement  enthusiasm  breaks  through  his  ill- 
composed  works,  throwing  the  sparke  of  his  bold  and  rich 
conceptions,  so  philosophical  and  magnificent,  jnto  the 
•oul  of  the  youth  of  genius.  When  in  hn  character  of 
professor,  be  delivered  his  lectures  at  the  academy,  he 
never  ceased  speaking  but  his  auditors  rose  in  a  tumult, 

V  Life  of  John  Hunter,  by  Dr  iLdams,  p.  50,  where  the  ease 
«  curiously  iliusiratsd. 


while  their  hands  returned  to  him  the  proud  feelings  he 
adored.  The  seir^ducated  and  gifted  man,  once  listening 
to  the  children  of  genius,  whom  he  had  created  about  him. 
exclaimed,  *  Go  it,  go  it,  my  boys !  they  did  so  at  Athens.' 
Thus  high  couk)  he  throw  up  his  native  mud  into  the  very 
heaven  m*  his  invention ! 

But  even  the  pages  of  Barry  are  the  aliment  of  young 
genius:  before  we  can  discern  the  beautiftil,  must  we  not 
be  endowed  with  the  susceptibility  of  love  ?    Must  not 


the  disposition  be  formed  hefore  even  the  object  offpears? 
The  uneducated  Barry  is  the  higher  priest  of  enthusiasm 
than  the  educated  Reynolds.  I  nave  witnessed  the  young 
artist  of  genius  gk>w  and  start  over  the  reveries  of  oarryi 
but  pause  and  ineditate,  and  inouire  over  the  mature  ele« 
gance  of  ReynoMs ;  in  die  one,  ne  caught  the  p«ssion  for 
beauty,  and  in  the  other,  he  discovered  Uie  beautiful :  with 
the  one  he  was  warm  and  restiess,  and  with  the  other  calm 
and  satisfied. 

Of  the  difilcidties  overcome  in  the  selPeducation  of  go* 
nius,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  character  of 
Moses  Mendelsohn,  on  whom  literary  Germany  has  be- 
stowed the  honourable  title  of  the  Jewish  Socrates.* 
Such  were  the  apparent  invincible  obstructions  which 
barred  out  Mendelsohn  from  the  world  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  that,  in  the  history  of  men  of  genius,  it  it 
somethmg  like  taking  in  the  history  of  man,  the  savage  fA 
Aveyron  from  his  woods, — who,  destitute  of  a  humaa 
language,  should  at  length  create  a  model  of  eloquence ; 
without  a  faculty  of  conceiving  a  figure,  should  be  capa* 
ble  to  add  to  the  desaonstrations  of  Kuclid ;  and  without  a 
complex  idea  and  with  few  sensations,  shouU  at  length,  in 
the  suUimest  strain  of  metaphysics,  open  to  the  world  a 
new  view  of  the  immorUlity  of 'the  soul ! 

Mendelsohn,  the  son  of  a  poor  rabbin,  in  a  village  in 
Germany,  received  an  education  completely  rabbinical, 
and  its  nature  must  be  celftprehended,  or  the  term  of  edu- 
cation would  be  misunderstood.  The  Israelites  in  Poland 
and  Germany  live,  with  all  the  restrictions  of  their  cere- 
monial law,  in  an  insulated  state,  and  are  not  always  in- 
structed in  Ui«  language  of  the  country  of  their  birth.  Thev 
employ  for  their  common  intercourse  a  barbarous  otpatau 
Hebrew,  while  the  sole  studies  of  the  voung  rabbins  aro 
strictly  confined  to  the  Talmud,  of  which  the  fundamental 
principle,  like  the  Sonna  of  the  Turks,  is  a  pious  rejection 
of  every  species  of  uninspired  learning.  This  ancient 
iealous'spirit,  which  walls  in  the  understanding  and  the 
faith  of  man,  was  shutting  out  what  the  imitative  Catholics 
afterwards  called  heresy.  It  is,  then,  these  numerous 
folios  of  the  Talmud  which  the  (rue  Hebraic  student  con- 
templates through  all  the  seasons  of  life,  as  tne  Patuecoe 
in  their  low  valley  imagine  their  surrounding  mountains  to 
be  the  confines  of  the  universe. 

Of  such  a  nature  was  the  plan  of  Mendelsohn's  first 
studies  ;  but  even  in  his  boyhood  this  conflict  of  study  oc- 
casioned an  agitation  of  his  spirits,  which  affected  his  life 
ever  after ;  rejecting  the  TalraudicAl  dreamers  he  caueht 
a  nobler  spirit  from  the  celebrated  Maimonides ;  and  hia 
native  sagacity  was  alrcadv  clearing  up  the  darkness 
around.  An  enemy  not  less  hostile  to  the  enlargement  of 
mind  than  voluminous  legends,  presented  itself  in  the  indi- 

Snce  of  his  father,  who  was  now  compelled  to  send  away 
B  youth  on  foot  to  Beriin  to  find  labour  and  bread. 

At  Berlin  he  becomes  an  amanuensis  to  another  poor 
rabbin,  who  could  only  still  initiate  him  into  the  theology, 
the  jurisprudence  and  scholastic  philosophv  of  his  people. 
Thus  he  was  no  farther  advanced  in  that  philosophy  of  the 
mind  in  which  he  was  one  day  to  he  the  rival  of  Plato  and 
Locke,  nor  ui  that  knowledge  of  literature  of  which  he 
was  to  be  among  the  first  polished  critics  of  Germany. 

Some  unexpected  event  occurs  which  gives  the  first 
great  impulse  to  the  mind  of  genius.  Mendelf  ohn  receiv- 
ed this  from  (he  first  companion  of  his  misery  and  his 
studies,  a  man  of  congenial,  but  maturer  powers.  He  was 
a  Polish  Jew,  expelled  from  tbe  communion  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, and  the  calumniated  student  was  now  a  vagrant,  with 

*  I  composed  die  lift  of  Mendelsohn  so  far  back  as  in  1778, 
fer  a  periodical  publication,  whence  our  late  bioflrraphers  have 
drawn  their  notices ;  a  juvenile  production,  which  happened 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  late  Barry,  then  not  personally 
known  to  me,  and  he  has  iriren  all  the  ImmortaUty  hi?  poeti- 
cal  pencil  could  bestow  on  this  man  of  jrenius,  bv  imrnRdiately 

R lacing  in  his  elvuium  of  genius,  Moses  Mendelsohn  Bhaking 
anda  with  Addison,  who  wrote  on  the  truth  of  the  Chrimian 
religion,  and  near  Lccke,  the  English  masur  of  Mend«lsohn*8 
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Bore  sensibility  than  fortitude.    But  this  m rant  was  a 

matnem 


philo0opher|  a  poet,  a  naturalint  and  a 
MendeUohn,  at  a  distant  day,  ae?or  allnded  to  him  withoat 
Viara.  Thrown  toother  into  the  same  situatioo,  they  ap- 
proached each  other  by  the  same  sympathies,  and  oonima- 
nicaiing  in  the  only  language  which  Mendelsohn  knew, 
the  Poutnder  voluntarily  undertook  his  literary  education. 

Then  was  seen  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles 
m  the  history  of  modem  literature.  Two  houseless  He- 
brew youths  might  be  diseoTered,  in  the  moonlight  streets 
of  Berim,  sittin|{  in  retired  comers,  or  on  the  steps  of  some 
porch,  the  one  mstnicting  the  other,  with  an  Euclid  in  his 
oand  ;  but  what  is  more  extraordinary,  it  was  a  Hebrew 
version,  composed  by  himself,  for  one  who  knew  no  other 
language.  Who  could  then  have  imagined  that  the  future 
Plato  of  Germany  was  sitting  on  those  steps ! 

The  Polander,  whose  deep  melancholy  bad  settled  on 
his  heart,  died^yet  be  had  not  lived  in  vain,  since  the 
electric  spark  that  lighted  up  the  soul  of  Menaelsohn  had 
fallen  from  his  own. 

Mendelsohn  was  now  left  alone ;  his  mind  teeming  with 
its  chaos,  and  still  master  of  no  other  language  than  that 
barren  idiom  which  was  incapable  of  ezpressmg  the  ideas 
he  was  meditating  on.  He  had  scarcely  made  a  step  into 
the  pbilofophv  of  his  age,  and  the  genius  of  Mendelsohn 
bad  probably  been  lost  to  Germany,  had  not  th«  singularity 
of  his  studies  and  thecast  of  his  mind  been  detected  by 
the  sagacity  of  Dr  Kisch.  The  aid  of  this  physician  was 
momentous ;  for  he  devoted  several  hours  every  day  to 
the  instruction  of  a  poor  youth,  whose  strong  capacity  be 
had  the  discemment  to  perceive,  and  the  generous  temper 
to  aid.  Afendelaohn  was  soon  enabled  to  read  Locke  in  a 
Latin  version,  but  with  such  extreme  pain,  that,  compelled 
to  search  for  every  word,  and  to  arrange  their  Latin  order, 
and  at  the  same  lime  to  combine  metaphysical  ideas,  it 
was  observed  that  he  did  not  so  much  translate,  as  guess 
by  the  force  of  meditation. 

This  prodigious  effort  of  his  intellect'retarded  his  pn^ 
gross,  but  invigorated  his  habit,  as  the  racer,  by  running 
against  the  hill,  at  length  courses  with  facility. 

A  succeeding  effort  was  to  master  the  livinc  languages, 
and  chiefly  the  English,  that  he  might  read  nis  favourite 
"     ■     ■      '  ""  '   ;eoius  for  meta- 


.    Thus  a  great  genius  for  n 
ras  forming  itself  ny  itself. 
:,  in  the  character  of  genius, 


Locke  in  his  own  idiom, 
phvsics  and  languages  was 

It  is  curious  to  detect,  in  the  character'of  genius,  the 
effects  of  local  and  moral  influences.  There  resulted 
from  Mendelsohn's  early  situation,  dertain  defects  in  his 
intellectual  diaracter,  derived  from  his  poverty,  his  Jewish 
education,  and  bis  numerous  impediments  m  literature. 
Inheriting  but  one  language,  too  obsolete  and  naked  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  modem  philosophy,  he  perhaps  over- 
▼ahied  his  new  acquisitions,  and  in  his  delight  of  knowing 
many  languages,  he  with  difllculty  escaped  from  remaining 
a  mere  philologist;  while  in  his  philosophy,  having  adopt- 
•d  the  prevailing  principles  of  Wolf  and  Baumffarten,  his 
genius  was  long  without  the  coumge  or  the  skill  to  eman- 
apate  itself  from  their  rusty  chains.  It  was  more  than  a 
step  which  had  brought  him  into  their  circle,  but  a  step 
was  yet  w^ted  to  escape  from  it. 

At  length  the  mind  or  Mendelsohn  enlar^  in  literary 
intercourse;  he  became  a  great  and  original  thinker  in 
many  beautiful  speculations  in  moral  and  critical  philoso- 
phy ;  while  be  had  gradually  been  creating  a  style  which 
the  critics  of  Qermany  have  declared  was  their  first  luini- 
Bous  model  of  precision  and  elegance.  Thus  a  Hebrew 
vagrant,  first  perplexed  in  the  voluminous  labyrinth  of  Ju- 
dicial learning,  in  his  middle  age  oppressed  bv  indigence 
and  malady,  and  in  his  mature  life  wrestling  with  that  com- 
mercisl  station  whence  he  derived  his  humble  independ- 
ence, became  one  of  the  masterwriters  in  the  literature  of 
his  country.  The  history  of  the  mind  of  Mendelsohn  is 
one  of  the  noblest  pictures  of  the  self-education  of  genius. 

Friends  who  are  so  valuable  in  our  youth,  are  usually 
prejudicial  in  the  youth  of  genius.  Peculiar  and  nnfortu- 
nate  in  this  state,  which  is  put  in  danger  from  what  m 
•very  other  it  derives  security.  The  greater  part  of  the 
nulutude  of  authors  and  artists  originate  in  the  ignorant 
admiration  of  their  eariy  friends ;  while  the  real  genius 
has  often  been  disooncerted  and  thrown  into  despair,  by 
the  Ul-judgments  of  his  domestic  circle.  The  productions 
•f  taste  are  more  unfortunate  than  those  wh'Mkh  depend  on 
A  chain  of  reasoning,  or  the  detail  of  facts;  these  are  more 
palpable  to  the  common  judgments  of  men ;  but  taste  is  of 
■ooi  rarity,  that  a  long  life  may  be  fiassed  by  some  with- 
Mit  once  obtaining  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  mind  ao 


cultivated  by  knowledge,  so  tried  1^  . 
practised  by  converse  with  the  literary  world  that  its  pto* 
photic  feelmc  anticipates  the  puUic  opinion.  When  m 
young  writer's  first  essay  is  shown,  some,  through  mere 
liability  of  censure,  see  nothing  but  beauties ;  others,  with 
equal  imbecility,  can  see  none ;  and  others,  out  of  pare 
malice^  see  nothing  but  faults.    *  I  was  soon  dimsted,' 


■Mfkuuc,  mw    iwfuiiux    vu»  i»uii«.  m  was    ■ 

says  uibbon,  <witn  the  modest  practice 


Bsanuscript  to  my  friends, 
for  polite 


Of  such  friends 


praxse 
Had 


will  criticise  for  vanity.' 
several  of  our  first  writers  set  their  fortunes  on  the  cast  ot 
their  friends'  opinions,  we  migbt  have  lost  some  precaous 
compositions.  The  uriends  of  Thomson  discovered  no* 
thing  but  faults  in  his  early  productions,  one  of  which  hap- 
pened to  be  his  noblest,  the  <  Winter  ;*  they  just  eoad 
discern  that  these  abounded  with  luxuriances,  withoix  be- 
ing aware  that  they  were  the  luxuriances  of  a  poet.  He 
hM  created  a  new  school  in  art— and  appealed  from  baa 
circle  to  the  publie.  From  a  manuscript  letter  of  oar 
poet's,  written  when  employed  od  his  *  Summer,'  I  traD- 
scribe  his  sentiments  on  his  former  literary  friends  inScoi* 
land— he  is  writing  to  Mallet  :*  *  Far  from  defending  thna 
two  lines,  I  damn  them  to  the  lowest  depth  of  the  poeti* 
cal  Tophet,  prepared  of  old,  for  Mitchell,  Morrice,  Rook, 
Code,  Beckingham,  and  a  lone  &c.  Wherever  I  hare 
evidence,  or  think  I  have  evidence,  which  is  the  sanse 
tKing,  1*11  be  as  obstinate  as  all  the  mules  in  Persia.'  This 
poet,  of  warm  atfections,  so  irriuibly  felt  the  perverse  cri- 
ticisms of  his  learned  friends,  that  they  were  to  share  alike, 
nothing  less  than  a  damnation  to  a  poetical  hell.  One  ol 
these  *Dlasts'  broke  out  in  a  vindictive  epigram  on  Mitch- 
ell, whom  he  describes  with  a  *  blasted  eye ;'  but  thin  criiio 
having  one  literally,  the  poet,  to  avoid  a  personal  refleo- 
tion,  could  only  consent  to  mdie  the  blemish  more  active : 
*  Why  all  uoc  faults,  li^nrious  Mitchell !  why 
Appears  one  beauty  to  thy  blasting  eye  ?* 

He  again  calls  him  *  the  planet-Uasted  MitchelL'  Of 
another  of  these  critical  friends  he  speaks  with  more  so- 
dateness,  but  with  a  strong  conviction  that  the  critic,  a 
very  sensible  man,  had  no  sympathy  with  his  poet.  •  Aik- 
man's  reflections  on  my  writinn  are  very  good,  but  he  does 
not  in  ihem  regard  the  turn  of  my  genius  enough ;  should 
I  alter  my  v»ay  I  would  write  poorly.  I  must  choose  what 
appears  to  me  the  moot  significant  epithet,  or  I  cannot, 
with  any  heart,  proceed.'  The  *  Mirror,'  when  published 
in  Edinburgh,  was  *  fastidiously*  received,  as  all  *  hooko- 
productions'  are ;  bot  London  avenged  the  cause  of  the  wxh 
thor.  When  Swift  introduced  darnel  to  Lord  BoUingbroke, 
and  to  the  worid,  be  obeerves,  in  his  Joamal,  *  it  is  plea^ 
ant  to  see  one  who  hardly  passed  for  any  thing  in  Ireland, 
make  his  way  here  with  a  Uttle  friendly  forwarding.' 
There  is  nothing  more  trying  to  the  judgraent  of  the 
friends  of  a  young  man  of  genius,  than  the  invention  of  a 
,new  manner;  without  a  standard  to  appeal  to,  withoat 
bladders  to  swim,  the  ordinary  critic  sinks  into  irretrieva- 
ble distress;  bat  usually  pronounces  against  novehy. 
When  Reynolds  returned  from  Itslv,  warm  with  all  the 
excellence  of  his  art,  says  Mr  Nortbcole,  and  painted  a 
portrait,  his  old  master,  Hudson,  viewing  it,  and  peroeiv- 
mg  no  trace  of  his  own  manner,  exclaimed  that  be  did  not 
paint  so  well  as  when  he  left  England ;  while  another,  who 
conceived  no  higber  excellence  than  Kneller,  treated  with 
signal  contempt  the  future  Raphael  of  England. 

If  it  be  dangerous  for  a  young  writer  to  resign  himself 
to  the  opinions  of  his  friends,  he  also  incurs  some  peril  in 
passing  them  with  inattention.  What  an  embaiiassment  * 
He  wants  a  Ctuintiliaa.  One  great  means  to  obtain  such 
an  invaluable  critic,  is  the  cultivation  of  his  own  judgntent, 
in  a  round  of  meditation  and  reading ;  let  him  at  once 
supply  the  mariile  and  be  himself  the  sculptor ;  let  the 
great  authors  of  the  world  be  lus  gospels,  and  the  best  cri- 
tics their  expound«s ;  from  the  one  be  will  dmw  i 


tion,  and  from  the  others  he  will  supply  those  tardy 
veries  in  art,  which  be  oibo  solely  depends  on  his  own  ex- 
perience may  obtain  too  late  in  bfe.  Those  who  do  not 
read  ertticisro  will  not  even  merit  to  be  criiiciBcd.  Tbs 
more  extensive  an  author's  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done,  the  greater  will  be  bis  powers  in  knowing  what  to 
do.  Let  him  preserve  his  juvenile  eompositioiis,— what- 
ever the^  may  be,  they  are  the  sponianeoas  growth,  and, 
like  the  plants  of  the  Alps,  not  always  found  m  other 
soils ;  they  are  his  virgin  fancies ;  by  oontemphiting  thsn^ 
he  may  detect  some  of  his  predom'maat  habits,    resams  as 


*  In  Mr  Murray*s  collection 
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mora  hftDpUj.— iarent  norelty  from  an  old 
■abject  be  bad  so  rudoly  dengnod^— and  oAeo  may  steal 
from  hiaweiraomethiiii  ao  6ne  that,  «rben  thrown  into  hia 
■MMt  finished  eooapoaiUoiis,  it  may  ••em  a  happineas  ra^ 
tber  than  ajt.  A  joung  writer  in  the  progreaa  of  hia  atu* 
Sm,  ahould  oAea  recollect  a  ranciful  simile  oTD^den.— 

*  JL«  choae  who  unripe  veina  in  minea  ezplora. 
On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay : 

Ttil  Ume  digeata  the  yet  imoerftet  ore, 
And  know  it  will  be  Gold  another  day.* 
lagenioas  youth !  if,  io  a  eoaetant  peniaal  of  tho  nastw- 
vntera,  von  see  yoar  own  sentimeDta  anticipated,  and  in 
the  tomult  ofjriiur  mind  aa  it  oomea  in  contact  with  theirs, 
new  oa«a  arise ;  if  in  meditating  on  the  Confessions  of 
RooBMao,  or  on  those  of  erery  man  of  geniua,  for  they 
ba?e  nil  their  confessions,  you  recollect  that  you  have  ex- 
perieneed  the  same  sensations  from  the  same  circuro- 
Aancea,  and  that  yon  have  encountered  the  same  difficul- 
tm  and  overcome  them  by  the  same  means,  then  let  not 
r"T.~*"^8"  ^  !«?*  »  y«"'  admiration,— but  listen  to  that 
•  ssiU  smaa  wice»  m  your  heart,  which  criea  with  Correc- 
gw  *m1  with  Montesquieu, '  Ed  io  anche  aon  Pittore  !'* 

CHAPTER  IV. 
or  TBS  ntniTABiLiTT  OP  nxHiva. 

The  modes  of  life  of  a  man  of  genius,  often  tinctured  by 
eccentricity  and  enthusiasm,  are  m  an  eternal  conflict  with 
the  nonotonoQS  and  imitatire  habits  of  society,  as  society 
M  earned  on  m  a  ffreat  metropolis^— where  men  are  ne- 
eeasanly  ahke,  and  in  perpetual  intercourse,  shaping  them- 
wlvea  to  one  another.  " 

The  oocupaiiona,  the  amuaementa,  and  the  ardour  of 
Cbe  man  of  gemna,  are  discordant  with  the  artifidal  habits 
of  life ;  inthe  yortexes  of  business  or  the  worid  of  plea- 
■•Te,  crowds  of  human  beings  are  only  treading  in  one 
another'a  steps;  the  pleasures  and  the  aorrows  of  this 
acuve  inimtude  are  not  his,  while  bis  are  not  obvious  to 
ttiem  :  Genius  m  society  is  therefore  often  in  a  state  of 
soirertng.  Professional  characters,  who  are  themselves  so 
often  literary,  yielding  to  their  predominant  interests,  con- 
form to  that  assumed  uriianitv  which  levels  them  with  op. 
dmary  imnds ;  but  the  man  of  genius  cannot  leave  himself 
behmd  m  the  cabinet  he  ouits ;  the  train  of  his  thoughts  is 
not  atopt  at  will,  Md  in  the  range  of  conversation  the  ha- 

-3r  f    i:""  '  prevail;  an  excited  imagination,  a  high 

toned  leehng,  a  wandering  reverie,  a  restlessness  of  tem- 
per,  w  perpetually  carrying  him  out  of  the  processional 
line  of  the  mere  conversationists.  He  is,  like  all  solitary 
beings,  much  too  sentient,  and  prepares  for  defence  even 
at  a  random  touch.  His  emotions  are  rapid,  his  general- 
izing views  take  things  only  in  masses,  while  he  treata 
with  levity  some  useful  prejudices ;  he  interrogates,  he 
doubts,  be  IS  Miustic;  in  a  word,  he  thinks  he  obverses, 
while  he  M  at  his  studies.  Sometimes,  apparently  a  com- 
placent hstener,  we  ara  mortified  by  detecting  the  absent 
nan ;  now  he  appears  humbled  and  spiritless,  raminatinf 
over  nome  ftiluro  which  probably  may  be  only  known  to 
himself;  and  now  haughty  and  hardy  for  a  triumph  he  has 
oiKained,  wnich  vet  romains  As  secret  to  the  world.  He  is 
sometimes  insofent,  and  sometimes  queralous.  He  is 
2«»f  oy  i^wwy ;  or  he  writhes  in  aversion ;  his  eyes 
kindle,  and  bn  teeth  gnash ;  a  fever  shakes  his  spirit ;  a 
rever  which  has  sometimes  generated  a  disease,  and  has 
even  produced  a  slight  perturbation  of  the  faculUes.f 
.  V^  ^*  ^^^  "•••'•y  receiving  from  the  hand  of  genius 
itseir,  the  most  curious  sketches  of  the  temper,  the  irascible 
humours,  the  delicacy  of  soul  even  to  its  shadowiness, 
froni  the  warm  sboscat  of  Burna  when  he  be^an  a  diary  of 
the  heart,— a  narrative  of  characters  and  events,  and  a 
chronology  of  his  emotions.  It  was  natural  for  such  a 
creature  of  sensaUon  and  passion  to  project  such  a  regu- 

♦  This  noble  consekmsness  wHh  which  the  Italian  painter 
gave  Qnerance  to  his  strong  feelinss  on  viewing  a  celebrated 
£5-"f  .5?'  *^**^  W«  riral^  Is  apptTMl  by  Monusquieu  to  hhn- 
self  St  the  close  of  the  preface  to  his  great  work? 
-1  tLif''"  ^^*JJ  ■  history  of  Literary  quarrels  fh>m  person- 
tl  mires.  In  quarrels  of  Amhora,  vol.  HI,  p.  28&.  Thero  we 
find  how  many  controversies.  In  whfch  the  public  get  Involv- 
•a,  hare  aprnng  from  some  sudden  squabble,  some  neglect 
«  petty  cfrilltv,  some  unlucky  epithet,  or  some  casual  obser. 
vation  dropped  without  much  consideration,  which  roortWed 
er  enraeed  an  author.  See  further  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
■Ithe  ckMa  of  the  chtpier  on  *  Self.praJae,*  in  the  preaem 


lar  task ;  but  ouite  impossible  to  get  through  it.  The  pa. 
per-book  that  he  conceived  would  have  recorded  all  these 
Uimgs,  therofore  turns  out  but  a  very  imperfect  document. 
Even  that  little  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  give  entiro. 
Yet  there  we  view  a  warm  origmal  mind,  when  he  first 
atept  mto  the  polished  circles  of  societv,  discovering  that 
he  could  no  longer  *  pour  out  his  bosom*  his  every  thought 
and  floaUng  fancy,  his  very  inmost  soul,  with  unreserved 
confidence  to  another,  without  hazard  of  losing  part  of 
thai  respect  which  man  deserves  from  msn;  or,  from  the 
unavoidable  imperfections  attending  human  nature,  of  one 
day  rapentiag  his  confidence.'  This  waa  the  first  lesson 
he  learnt  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  as  a  aubstitute  for  auch 
a  human  beuig,  that  he  bought  a  paper-book  to  keep 
under  lo<^  and  key  ;  a  aecunty  at  least  equal,  says  he, 
*to  the  bosom  of  any  friend  whatever.'  Let  the  man 
of  geniua  pause  over  the  fragments  of  this  <  paper-book  f 
it  will  inatract  as  much  as  any  open  confession  of  a  crimi- 
nal at  the  moment  he  is  to  suffer.  No  man  waa  more 
afflicted  with  that  miserable  pride,  the  infirmity  of  men 
of  imagination,  which  exacta  from  its  beat  frienda  a 
perpetual  reverence  and  acknowledgment  of  its  powers. 
Our  Poet,  with  all  his  gratitude  and  veneration  k>r  <  the 
noble  Glencaira,'  waa  *  wounded  to  the  aoul'  becauae  his 
Lordahip  ahowed  '  so  much  attention,  engrossing  atten- 
tion, to  the  only  blockhead  at  table  ;  the  whole  company 
consisted  of  his  Lordship,  Dunderpate,  and  myaelf.'  Thii 
Dunderpate,  who  dined  with  Lord  Glencairn,  might  havo 
been  of  more  importance  to  the  world  than  even  a  poet ; 
one  of  the  beat  and  most  useful  men  in  it.  Burns  waa 
equally  offended  with  another  of  his  patrons,  and  a  litera- 
ry brother.  Dr.  Blair.  At  the  moment,  he  too  appeared  to 
be  neglecting  the  irritable  Poet— <  for  the  mere  carcaaa  of 
greatneas— or  when  hia  eye  measured  the  difference  of 
their  point  of  elevation ;  I  say  to  myself,  with  scarcely 
any  emotion,'  (he  might  have  added,  except  a  good  dml 
of  contempt,)  *  what  do!  care  for  him  or  his  pomp  either  P 
— *  Dr.  Blair's  vanity  ia  proverbially  known  among  his 
acquaintance,*  adds  Burns,  at  the  moment  ihat  the  soli, 
tary  haughtiness  of  bis  own  genius  had  entirely  escaped 
his  self-observation.  Such  are  the  chimeras  of  passion 
infesting  the  distempered  imagination  of  irritable  geniua ! 

Such  therefore  are  censured  for  great  irritability  of  dis- 
position ;  and  that  happy  equality  of  temper  ao  prevalent 
among  mere  men  of  letters,*  and  which  is  conveniently 
acquired  by  men  of  the  world,  haa  been  usually  refused  to 
great  roentalpowera,  or  to  vivacious  dispositions ;  nuthon 
or  artisU.  The  man  of  wit  becomes  petulant,  and  the 
profound  thinker,  morose. 

When  Rousseau  once  retired  to  a  village,  he  had  to 
endure  its  conversation ;  for  this  purpose  he  waa  compelled 
to  invent  an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  hia  uneasy  sensations. 
*  Alone,'  saya  Rousseau,  *  1  have  never  known  ennui,  even 
when  perfectly  unoccupied;  my  imagination,  filling  the 
void,  was  sufficient  to  busy  me.  It  is  only  the  inactive 
chit-chat  of  the  room,  when  every  one  is  seated  face  to 
face,  and  only  moving  their  tonguea,  which  I  never  could 
aupport.  There  to  be  a  fixture,  nailed  with  one  hand  on 
the  other,  to  aettle  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  watch  the 
flies  about  one,  or  what  ia  worse,  to  be  bandying  compli- 
ments, this  to  me  is  not  bearable.'  He  hit  on  the  expedi- 
ent of  making  lace-strings,  carryinf  his  working  cushion  In 
his  visits,  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  country  gossips. 

Is  the  occupation  or  making  a  ^at  name  less  anxioot 
and  precarioua  than  that  of  making  a  great  fortune  f  the 
progress  of  a  man's  capital  is  unequivocal  to  him,  but  that 
of  the  fame  of  an  author,  or  an  artiat,  ia  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  Uvea  of  an  ambiguoua  nature.  They  find  it  in 
one  place,  and  they  lose  it  in  another.  We  may  often 
amile  at  the  local  gradationa  of  genius;  the  esteem  in 
which  an  author  is  held  here,  and  the  contempt  he  en- 
couutera  there ;  here  the  learaed  man  ia  condemned  as  a 
heavy  drone,  and  there  the  man  of  wit  annoya  the  unwittv 
Uatener.  '  ' 

And  are  not  tbc  anzietiea,  of  even  the  most  suoceasfuh 
renewed  at  every  work  f  often  quitted  in  deapair,  often  re- 
tnroed  to  with  rapture ;  the  same  agitation  of  the  spirits, 
the  same  poignant  delight,  the  same  Wearineaa,  the  aame 
diasatiafaction,  the  same  querulous  lahguishmsnt  after  ex» 
cellenoe.  Is  the  man  or  geniua  a  diaooverer?  the  dia. 
covery  ia  contested,  or  it  is  not  comprehended  for  ten  year^ 
after,  or  during  his  whole  life ;  even  men  of  science  are  a« 

*  The  class  of  Literary  Characters  whom  I  would  distln- 
gnleh  as  Men  o   Letters,  are  deacrlbed  under  that  title  In  thie 
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cbiUireii  before  him.  There  is  a  curiooi  letter  in  Sir 
Thomai  Bodley's  Remuiu  to  Lord  Bacon,  then  Sir  Fran- 
da,  where  he  remonstrates  with  Bacon  on  his  new  mode  of 
fkiloeopkixinf.  It  seems  the  fate  of  all  originalitj  of  thiok- 
ng  to  be  immediately  opposed ;  no  contemporary  seems 
equal  to  its  comprehension.  B»eon  was  not  at  all  uader^ 
stood  at  home  in  his  own  day ;  his  celebrity  was  confined 
la  his  History  of  Henr^  VII,  and  to  his  Essays.  In  some 
oapublished  letters  I  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  writhif  Tery 
miserable,  bat  very  bitter  Teraes,  on  a  copy  of  the  utstau- 
ratio  presented  to  him  by  Bacon,  and  even  James  I,  d^ 
daring  that,  like  God's  power,  *  it  passeth  beyond  all  an- 
dentuiding.'  When  Kepler  poUished  his  work  on  Comets. 
Ihe  frst  rational  one,  it  was  condemned  even  by  the  leamea 
themselyes  as  extravagant.  We  see  the  lesirned  Selden 
ling  his  recantation ;  and  long  afterwards  the  propriety 
lis  argument  on  Tithes  fully  allowed;  the  aged  Gralileo 
oo  his  knees,  with  his  hand  on  the  Gospels,  aDJuring,  as 
absurdities,  errors,  and  heresies,  the  philosophical  truths 
be  had  ascertained.  Harvey,  in  his  eightieth  year,  did 
mot  live  to  witness  his  great  dSscovery  established.  Adam 
Smith  was  reproached  by  the  economists  for  having  bor- 
rowed his  system  from  them,  as  if  the  mind  of  genius  does 
not  borrow  little  parts  to  create  its  own  vast  views.  The 
great  Sydenham,  by  the  independence  and  force  of  his 
^BnioB,  so  highly  provoked  the  malifniuit  emu*at*.on  of  his 
nvals,  that  they  edtospired  to  have  him  banished  out  of  the 
College  as  *  guilty  of  medicinal  heresy.'  Such  is  t^  fote 
of  men  of  geuius,  who  advance  a  century  beyond  their  con- 
temporaries! 

Is  our  man  of  genius  a  learned  author  ?  Erudition  n  a 
thirst  which  its  fountams  have  never  satiated.  What 
volumes  remain  to  open !  What  mamscript  but  makes 
•is  heart  palpitate !  There  is  no  measure,  no  term  in  r^ 
tearches,  which  every  new  fact  may  alter,  and  a  date  may 
dissolve.  Truth !  thou  fasdnating,  but  severe  mistress ! 
thy  adorers  are  often  broken  down  in  thy  servitude,  per^ 
forming  a  thousand  unregarded  task-works;*  or  now 
winding  thee  through  thy  labyrinth,  with  a  single  thread 
often  unravelling,  and  now  feeling  their  way  in  darimess, 
doubtful  if  it  be  thyself  they  are  touching.  The  man  of 
•mdition,  after  his  elaborate  work,  is  exposed  to  the  fatal 
•missions  of  wearied  vigilance,  or  the  accidental  know- 
ledge of  some  inferior  mind,  and  always  to  the  taste,  what- 
ever it  chance  to  be,  of  the  public. 

The  favourite  work  of  Newton  was  his  Chronolofry, 
which  he  wrote  over  fifteen  times ;  but  desisted  from  its 
puUicatioo  during  his  life-time,  from  the  ill  usage  he  had 
received,  of  which  he  gave  several  instances  to  Pearce, 
the  Bishop  of  Rodieater.  The  same  occurred  to  Sir 
John  Marsham,  who  found  himself  accused  as  not  being 
friendly  to  revelation.  When  the  learned  Pocock  pub- 
fished  a  specimen  of  his  translation  of  Abulpharagius,  an 
Arabian  nistorian,  in  1649,  it  excited  great  interest,  but 
when  he  published  his  complete  version,  in  1663,  it  met 
with  no  encouragement ;  in  the  course  of  those  thirteen 
years,  the  genius  of  the  tiroes  had  changed ;  oriental  studies 
were  no  longer  in  request.  Thevenot  then  could  not  find 
a  book-seller  in  London  or  at  Amsterdam  to  print  his 
Abulfeda,  nor  another,  learned  in  Arabian  lore,  his  history 
of  Saladine. 

*  Look  on  a  striking  pkrture  of  these  thousand  task^works, 
coloured  by  his  literary  pann,  of  Le  Grand  D^Aussy,  the  11. 
terary  antiquary,  who  could  nerer  finish  his  ▼ery  curious 
work,  on  *  The  History  ofthe  private  life  of  the  French.* 

'Endowed  with  a  courage  at  all'proofs,  with  health,  which 
tni  tnen  was  unaltered,  and  whh  excess  of  labour  has  greatly 
chaneed,  I  devoted  myself  to  write  the  lives  of  the  learned, 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Renouncing  alt  kinds  of  pleasure, 
working  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  extracting,  ceaselessly 
erpytnfr ;  after  this  sad  life,  I  now  wished  to  draw  breath, 
turn  over  whet  I  had  amassed,  and  arrange  it  I  found  myself 
possessed  of  many  thousands  of  bulletins,  of  which  the  longest 
dill  not  exceed  many  lines.  At  the  sight  of  this  frightful 
chaos,  from  which  I  was  to  form  a  regular  history,  I  must 
coT.fess  that  I  shuddered ;  I  felt  myself  dft  some  time  in  a 
stupnr  and  depression  of  spirits ;  ana  now  actually  that  I  have 
finished  this  work,  f  cannot  endure  the  recollection  of  that 
moment  of  alarm,  without  a  feelinr  of  involuntary  terror. 
What  a  business  Is  ihis.  good  God,  of  a  compiler !  in  truth  H 
Is  too  mtich  condemned ;  it  merits  some  reirard.  At  length  I 
recaincd  courage.  I  returned  to  my  renesrcnes :  I  have  com- 
pleted my  plan,  thoush  every  day  I  was  forced  tc  add,  to  cor- 
rect.  to  change  my  facta  an  well  as  ray  ideas :  aix  times  has 
my  hand  recopied  my  worlr,  and  however  fatiruinff  ihia  may 
lie,  it  certainly  is  not  that  portion  of  my  task  which  has  cost 


ThV  ropuUtion  of  a  writer  of  taste  ia  subjected  to  mora 
difficulties  than  any  other.  Every  day  we  observe,  of  a 
work  of  genius,  that  those  parts  which  have  all  the  raei- 
ness  of  the  ami,  and  as  such  are  must  liked  by  its  admiren, 
are  the  moat  criticised.  Modest  critics  abetter  tbemaelvct 
under  that  aeneral  amnesty  too  freely  granted^  that  tasics 
are  alk>wed  to  difier ;  but  wo  ahouM  approaimate  muck 
nearer  to  the  truth  if  we  aay  that  but  few  of  maakiad  are 
capable  of  relishing  the  beautiful,  with  that  enlarged  laste, 
which  eomprehenda  all  the  forms  of  feeling  which  genius 
amy  aasume ;  foma  which  nmy  even  at  times  be  •aM>> 
dated  with  defects.  Would  our  author  delight  witk  tbs 
atyle  of  taate,  of  imagination,  of  paaaioa  f  a  path  opcm 
atrowed  with  roaea,  iMt  his  wet  oteed  on  their  iariabis 
thorns.  A  nan  of  (enioa  composes  in  a  atate  of  iaielke* 
tual  emotion,  and  the  magic  of  bio  atyle  eonsists  of  dis 
of  the  ooul,  but  the  art  or  conducting  thcss 
is  aeparato  frooB  the  fooling  which  mipiras 
The  idea  in  the  nuad  io  not  always  to  be  (ami 
the  poOf  The  artist's  oonceptaoo  oftso  breaibes 
his  pencil.  He  toils,  and  repeatedly  toils,  to  threw 
into  our  nunds  that  aynpajdiy  with  which  we  bang  eeet 
the  illoaion  of  hb  pages,  and  become  himself.  A  great 
author  is  a  great  artist ;  if  the  hand  cannot  leave  the  pio- 
turo,  how  much  beauty  vrill  he  undo !  yet  still  he  is  lio|(ffw 
ing,  still  strengthening  the  weak,  otill  aubduing  the  darni;, 
stul  searching  for  that  aingle  idea  which  awakens  so  muaj 
in  others,  whd^  often,  as  it  once  happened,  the  dsab  it 
despair  hangs  the  foam  on  Ihe  horao'a  nostrils.  The  lit 
of  composition  ia  of  auch  akm  attainaaont,  tha*.  a  aias  of 
genius,  late  in  tife,  may  diaeover  bow  its  secret  cooeeali 
Itself  in  the  habit.  When  Fox  meditated  on  a  bisioiy 
which  ahouM  laet  with  the  language,  be  met  his  evil  f  e> 
niua  in  this  new  province:  the  rapidity  and  the  fire  of  kii 
elocution  were  extinguished  by  a  pen  unconsecralcd  bf 
lonr  and  previoua  atudy ;  ho  saw  tnat  be  oouM  not  6m 
witn  the  great  historians  of  every  groat  people ;  he  ooaw 
plained,  while  he  mourned  over  the  fragment  of  fteim, 
which,  after  such  xealoos  preparation,  he  dared  not  eo» 
plete!  Rouaseau  has  glowingly  deocribod  the  ceaarlcM 
inouietude  by  which  he  obtaiMd  the  aoductive  eloqueaet 
of  his  Btvie,  and  has  aakl  that  with  whatever  talent  t  nu 
may  be  pom,  the  art  of  writing  is  not  oaaily  obtained.  Ha 
oxiating  manuscripts  display  more  oraauroa  than  Pope'i, 
and  show  his  ea^emeas  to  set  down  hia  first  ibourhta, 
and  his  art  to  raise  them  to  the  impasoonod  style  a  bs 
imagination.  The  memoir  of  Gibbon  was  composed  rm 
or  nme  times,  and  after-all,  was  left  unfinished.  Borsi'i 
anxiety  in  finishing  his  poems  waa  great ;  <  all  aa^  poeuy,' 
aays  he,  *  is  the  effect  of  eaay  oompooition,  but  of  labonMi 
correction.' 

Pope,  when  employed  on  the  Iliad,  found  it  not  obIt  » 
ctf^y  his  thoughts  by  day,  but  haunting  his  dresBS  bf 
night,  and  once  wished  himself  hanged,  to  get  rid  of  H<^ 
fner :  and  that  he  experienced  often  such  literary  agosirt, 
witness  his  description  of  the  depreaaions  and  elevstiotf 
ofgeniua, 

Who  pants  for  glory,  finda  but  ahort  repose, 
A  breath  revivea  bun,  or  a  broalh  o'erthrows  P 

Thus  moat  the  daya  of  a  great  author  be  passed  ia  «■ 
boura  as  unremitting  and  exhausting  aa  those  of  the  tni* 
zan.  The  world  are  not  always  aware,  that  to  nve, 
meditation,  composition,  and  even  cooveraation,  nav  is* 
Ifict  paina  twdetected  by  the  eye  and  the  tendemeot  <■ 
frienaahip.  Whenever  Rousseau  passed  a  nominf  >■ 
company,  he  tells  ua  it  was  observed  that  in  the  rvesisf 
he  was  dissatisfied  and  distressed ;  and  John  Huntor.  a 
a  mixed  companv,  found  conversation  fatigued,  instead  a 
amusing  him.  tIawkswoKh,  in  the  second  paper  of  ibe 
Adventurer,  has  composed,  from  his  own  feelmgt,  an  e-^ 
quent  comparative  estimate  of  intellectual  and  corporeil 
labour ;  it  may  console  the  humble  mechanic. 

The  anxious  uncertainty  of  an  author  for  his  compoii* 
tions  resembles  that  of  a  lover  when  he  has  written  to  t 
mistress,  not  yet  decided  on  his  claims :  he  repeaii  ho 
labour,  for  he  thinks  he  haa  written  too  much,  whiif  be  m 
mortified  at  recollecting  that  he  had  omitted  sons  thinff 
which  he  imagines  wooM  have  secured  the  o*>j«**J'.  ■* 
wishes.  Madame  do  SUel,  who  has  often  entered  laie 
feelings  familiar  to  a  literary  and  pobtieal  family,  n  a 
parellel  between  ambition  with  genius,  has  disiinguished 
them  in  this,  that  while  <  ambition  peimune  iathe  eeare 
of  acquiring  power,  genius  Jla^  of  itself.  Genioo  injw 
midst  of  iooiety  ia  a  pain,  anr  intecnal  t&ffJ!'^''^  ^'^^'^ 
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require  to  be  treated  u  a  real  diseaae,  if  the  records  of 
glcnry  did  not  sofieo  the  sufferings  it  produces.' 

These  momenla  of  anxiety  often  darken  the  brightest 
hours  of  genius.  Racine  had  extreme  sensibiiiiy  ;  the 
pain  inflicted  by  a  severe  criticism  outweighed  all  the  ap- 
plause he  received.  He  seems  to  have  felt,  what  he  was 
oAen  reproached  with,  that  his  Greeks,  his  Jews,  and  his 
Turks  were  all  inmates  of  Versailles.  He  had  two  cri- 
tics, who,  like  our  Dennis  with  Pope  and  Addison,  rogulai^ 
ly  dofrged  his  pieces  as  they  appeared.  Gomeille's  objec- 
tions he  would  attribute  to  jealousy— at  his  burlesqued 
pieces  at  the  Italian  thutre,  he  would  smile  outwardly, 
thouj^h  sick  at.heari,— buThis  son  informs  us,  that  a  stroke 
of  raillery  from  his  witty  friend  Chapelle,  whose  pleasant- 
ry scarcely  concealed  its  bitterness,  sunk  more  deeply 
uto  his  heart  than  the  buriewiuesat  the  Italian  theatre,  the 
protest  ofComeille,  and  the  iteration  of  the  two  Dennises. 
The  life  of  Tasso  abounds  with  pictures  ofa  complete  ex- 
haustion of  this  kind ;  his  contradictory  critics  had  per^ 
plexed  him  with  the  most  iotricste  literary  discussions,  and 
probably  occasioned  a  mental  alienation.  We  find  in  one 
of  his  letters  that  he  repents  the  composition  of  his  great 
poem,  ibr  although  his  own  taste  approved  of  that  marvel- 
Ions,  which  still  forms  the  nobler  part  of  iu  creation,  yet  he 
confesses  that  his  critics  have  decided  that  the  history  of 
his  hero  Godfrey  required  another  species  of  conduct. 
*  lienee,'  cries  the  unhappy  bard,  '  doubts  vex  me  ;  but 
ibr  the  past  and  what  is  done,  I  know  of  no  remedy' ;  and 
he  loni^  to  precipitate  the  publication  that  *  he  may  be  de- 
livered from  misery  and  agony.'  He  solemnly'  swears 
that  *  did  not  the  circumstances  of  my  situation  compel  me, 
I  would  not  print'  it,  even  perhaps  during  my  life,  I  so 
much  douSt  of  its  success.'  Such  was  that  painful  state 
of  fear  and  doubt,  experienced  by  the  author  of  the  *  Jeru- 
salem Delivered'  when  he  gave  it  to  the  world  ;  a  state  of 
suspense,  among  the  children  of  imagination,  of  which 
none  are  more  liable  to  participate  in,  than  the  too  sensi- 
tive artist.  At  Florence  may  still  be  viewed  the  many 
works  begun  aiMl  abandoned  by  the  genius  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  ;  they  are  oreserved  inviolate  ;  *  so  sacred  is  the  ter- 
ror of  Michael  Angelo's  genius  !'  exclaims  Forsyth.  Tet 
these  works  art  Qot  always  to  be  considered  as  failures  of 
the  chisel ;  the;  appear  rather  to  have  been  rejected  by 
coming  short  of  the  artist's  first  conceptions.  An  interest- 
ing domestic  story  has  been  preserved  of  Gesner,  who  so 
xeitlously  devoted  his  graver  and  his  pencil  to  the  arts,  but 
his  sensibility  was  ever  struggling  af>er  that  ideal  excel- 
lence he  could  not  attain  ;  of^en  he  sunk  into  fits  of  mel- 
ancholy, and  gentle  as  he  was,  the  tenderness  of  his  wife 
and  friends  could  not  sooth  bis  distempered  feelings  ;  it 
was  necessary  to  abandon  him  to  bis  own  thoughts,  till 
after  a  long  abstinence  fi^om  his  neglected  works,  in  a  lucid 
moment,  some  accident  occasioned  him  to  return  td^em. 
In  one  of  these  hypochondria  of  genius,  after  a  long  inter- 
ri\  of  despair,  one  morning  at  breakfast  with  his  wife,  his 
eye  fixed  on  one  of  his  pictures  ;  it  was  a  group  of  fauns 
with  youns  shepherds  dancing  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern 
■haded  with  vines  ;  his  eye  appeared  at  length  to  glisten  ; 
and  a  sudden  return  to  good  humour  broke  out  in  this  live- 
ly apostrophe,  *  Ah !  see  those  playful  chiMren,  they  always 
dance !'  This  was  the  moment  of  gaiety  and  inspiration, 
and  he  flew  to  his  forsaken  easel. 

La  Harpe,  an  author  by  profession,  observes,  that  as  it 
has  been  shown,  that  there  are  some  maladies  peculiar  to 
artists,— there  are  also  sorrows  which  are  peculiar  to 
tbem,  and  which  the  world  can  neither  pity  nor  soften,  be- 
cause they  do  not  enter  into  their  experience.  The  que- 
rulous language  of  so  many  men  of  genius  has  been  some- 
tiroes  attributed  to  causes  very  different  from  the  real 
ones,-^the  moit  fortunate  live  to  see  their  talents  con- 
tested and  their  best  works  decried.  An  author  with 
certain  critics  seems  mtich  in  the  situation  of  Benedict, 
when  he  exclaimed — '  Hang  me  in  a  bottle,  like  a  cat,  and 
shoot  at  me ;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapped  on 
the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam!'  Assuredly  many  an 
author  has  sunk  into  his  grave  without  the  consciousness 
of  having  obtained  that  fame  for  which  he  had  in  vain 
ncriliced  an  arduous  life.  The  too  feeling  SmoUet  has 
]ef\  this  testimony  to  posterity.  <  Had  some  of  those,  who 
are  pleased  to  call  themselves  my  friends,  been  at  any 
pains  to  deserve  the  character,  and  tohl  me  ingeniously 
what  I  bad  to  expect  in  the  capacity  of  an  oictW,  I  should 
In  an  probability,  have  spared  myself  the  inentShU  tahmr 
nnd  dM^rm  I  have  since  undergone.*  And  Smollet  was 
apopolv  writer!  Pope's  solomn  docUration  ia  the  prs- 
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face  to  his  collected  ^works  comes  by  no  maans  short  of 
SmoUet's  avowal.  Hume's  philosophical  indifference  could 
oflen  suppress  that  irritability  which  Pope  and  S.'nollei 
fully  indulged.  But  were  the  feelings  of  Hume  morn  ob- 
tuse, or  dH^  his  temper,  gentle  as  it  was  constitutionally, 
bear,  with  a  saintly  patience,  the  mortifications  his  literary 
life  so  long  endured  /  After  recoroposing  two  of  his  works, 
which  incurred  the  same  neglect  in  their  altered  form,  he 
raised  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  history,— but  he  tells 
us,  *  miserable  was  my  disappointment !'  The  reasoning 
Hume  once  proposed  changing  his  name  and  his  country 
and  although  he  never  deigned  to  reply  to  his  opponents, 
yet  they  haunted  him ;  and  an  eye-witness  has  ihus  de« 
scribed  the  irritated  author  discovering  in  conversation  his 
suppressed  resentment—'  His  forcible  mode  of  expression, 
the  brilliant  quick  movements  of  his  eyes,  and  the  gestures 
of  his  body,'— these  betrayed  the  pangs  of  contempt,  or 
of  aversion !  Erasmus  once  resolved  to  abandon  for  ever 
his  favourite  literary  pursuits  ;  *  if  this,'  he  exclaimed,  al- 
luding to  his  adversanes, '  if  this  be  the  fruits  of  all  my 
youthful  labours  !'— 

Parties  confederate  against  a  man  of  eenius,  as  hap- 
pened to  Comeille,  to  lyAvenanl*  and  Muton,  and  a  Pra- 
don  and  a  Settle  carry  away  the  meed  of  a  Racine  and  a 
Dryden.  It  was  to  support  the  drooping  spirit  of  his  friend 
Racine  on  the  opposition  raised  against  Phsdra,  that 
Boileau  addressed  to  him  an  epistle  on  the  utility  to  be 
drawn  from  the  jealousy  of  the  envious.  It  was  more  to 
the  world  than  to  his  country,  that  Lord  Bacon  appealed, 
by  a  frank  and  noble  conception  in  his  will, — *¥<x  my 
name  and  memory,  I  leave  ii  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  age.'  The  calm  dig- 
nity of  the  historian  De  Thou,  amidst  the  passions  of  his 
times,  confidently  expected  that  justice  from  posterity 
which  his  own  age  refused  to  his  early  and  his  late  labour : 
that  great  man  was,  however,  compelled,  by  his  injured 
feelings,  to  compose  a  poem,  under  the  name  of  another, 
to  serve  as  his  apology  against  the  intolerant  Court  of 
Rome,  and  the  factious  politicians  of  France ;  it  was  a 
noble  subterfuge  to  which  a  ereat  genius  wail  forced.  The 
acquaintances  of  the  poet  Collins  probably  complained  of 
his  wayward  humours  and  irritability  ;  but  how  could  they 
sympathize  with  the  secret  mortification  of  the  poet  for 
having  failed  in  his  Pastorals,  imagining  that  they  were 
composed  on  wrong  principles ;  or  with  a  secret  agony  of 
soul,  burning  with  his  own  hands  his  unsold,  but  immortal 
Odes  ?  Nor  must  we  forget  here  the  dignified  complaint 
of  the  Rambler,  with  whidi  he  awfully  closes  his  work,  in 
appealing  to  posterity. 

In  its  solitary  occupations,  genius  contracts  its  peculi- 
arities, and  in  that  sensibilitv  which  accompanies  it,  that 
loftiness  of  spirit,  those  quick  j^ealousies,  those  excessive 
affections  and  aversions,  which  view  every  thing,  as  it 
passes  in  its  own  ideal  world,  and  rarely  as  it  exists  in  the 
mediocrity  of  reality.  Thb  irritability  of  eenius  is  a  ma- 
lady which  has  raged  even  among  philosophers :  wd  must 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  poetical  temperament. 
They  have  abandoned  their  country,  they  have  changed 
their  name,  they  have  punished  themselves  with  exile  in 
the  rage  of  their  disorder.  Descartes  sought  in  vain, 
even  in  his  secreted  life,  a  refuge  for  his  genius ;  he  thought 
himself  persecuted  in  France,  he  thought  himself  calumni- 
ated amooff  gangers,  ami  he  went  and  died  in  Sweden ; 
and  little  did  that  man  of  genius  think,  that  his  country- 
men, would  beg  to  have  his  ashes  restored  to  them.  Hume 
once  proposed  to  change  his  name  and  country,  and  I  be- 
lieve did.  The  f^eat  poetical  genius  of  our  limes  has 
openly  alienated  himself  from  the  land  of  his  brothers  ;  he 
becomes  immortal  in  the  language  of  a  people  whom  he 
would  contemn ;  he  accepts  with  ingratitude  the  fame  he 
loves  more  than  life,  an  i  ne  is  only  truly  great  who  oi^thai 
spot  of  earth,  whose  genius,  when  he  is  no  more,  will  con* 
template  on  his  shade  in  anger  and  in  sorrow. 

Thus,  the  state  of  authorship  is  not  friendly  to  eaualit/ 
of  temper ;  and  in  those  various  humours  incidental  to  it, 
when  authors  are  often  affected  deeply,  while  the  cause 
escapes  all  perception  of  sympathy,  at  those  momeiKs  the 
lightest  injury  to  the  feelings,  whicn  at  another  time  would 
m^e  no  impression,  may  produce  even  fury  in  the  warm 
temper,  or  tne  corroding  chagrin  of  a  self  wounded  spirit. 
These  are  moments  which  claim  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
ship, animated  by  a  high  esteem  for  the  intellectual  eiceU 
lence  of  this  man  of  genius, — not  the  general  intercoorta 

*  See  *  quarrels  of  Authon,*  Vol.  ii,  on  the  (sanMsraor  •! 
■  whsafatoMD'A^.naofe^.||^g«j^OOgle 
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of  McietT,— «ot  the  inseiuibUiij  of  the  dull,  nor  the  lerily 
•f  the  volatile.  ^ 

Men  of  genius  ure  often  reTereoced  only  where  thev 
are  known  br  their  writing* ;  intellectual  beinn  in  the  ro- 
mance of  life, — in  lis  history,  they  are  men!  Erafmus 
compared  them  to  the  great  Bgures  m  tapestry^work, 
which  lose  their  effect  when  not  seen  at  a  distance.  Their 
foibles  and  their  infirmities  are  obvious  to  their  associates, 
often  only  capable  of  discerning  these  qualities.  The  de- 
fects of  great  men  are  the  consolation  of  the  dunces. 

CHAPTER  V. 
mm  spiaiT  op  utkkatubk  avd  thb  spibit  op 

SOCIETV. 

When  a  general  intercourse  in  society  prevails,  the  age 
of  great  genius  has  passed  ;  and  equality  of  talents  rages 
among  a  multitude  ef  authors  and  artists ;  thev  have  ex- 
tended the  tuperfices  of  genius,  but  have  lost  tne  intensi- 
ty ;  the  contest  b  more  furious,  but  victory  is  more  rare. 
The  founders  of  National  Literature  aiid  Art  pursued 
their  insulated  studies  in  the  full  independence  of  their 
mind  and  the  developement  of  their  inventive  faculty. 
The  master-spiriu  who  create  an  epoch,  the  inventors, 
lived  at  periods  when  they  uiheritea  nothing  from  their 

firedecessors ;  in  seclusion  they  stood  apart,  the  solitary 
ights  of  tlieir  age. 

At  length,  when  a  peof^e  have  emerged  to  clory,  and  a 
silent  revolution  has  obtained,  bv  a  more  uniform  light  of 
knowledge  coming  from  all  sides,  the  genius  of  society 
becomes  greater  than  the  genius  of  the  individual :  hence, 
the  character  of  genius  itself  becomes  subordinate.  A 
conversation  age  succeeds  a  studious  one,  and  the  family 
of  genius  are  no  longer  recluses. 

The  man  of  genius  is  now  trammelled  with  the  artifi- 
cial and  mechanical  forms  of  life ;  and  in  too  close  an  in- 
tercourse with  society,  the  loneliness  and  raci^gss  of 
thinking  is  modified  away  in  its  seductive  conventions. 
An  excessive  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life  con- 
stitutes the  gr^t  interests  of  a  luxurious  and  opulent  age. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  literary  man  and  the 
artist  are  not  immolating  their  genius  to  society,  when, 
with  the  mockery  of  Proteus,  thoy  lose  their  own  by  all 
fiirms,  in  the  shadowinoss  of  aisuined  talent.  But  a  path 
of  ro»es,  where  all  the  senses  are  iflattered,  is  now  opened 
to  win  an  Epictetus  from  his  hut.  The  morning  lounge, 
tne  luxurious  dinner,  and  the  evening  party  are  the  regu- 
lated dissipations  of  hours  which  true  genius  knows  are 
always  too  short  for  Art,  and  too  rare  for  its  inspirations  : 
and  henoe  so  n)any  of  our  contemporaries,  whose  card- 
racks  are  crowded,  have  produced  only  flash v  fragments, 
—efforts,  and  not  works.  It  is  seduction,  anci  not  reward, 
which  m«f  fashionable  society  offers  the  man  of  true  ge- 
nius, for  h(  must  be  distinguished  from  thoeo  men  of  the 
world,  who  have  assumed  the  literary  character,  for  pur- 
poses very  distinct  from  literary  ones.  lu  this  society,  the 
-man  of  genius  shall  cease  to  interest,  whatever  be  his  tal- 
ent ;  he  will  be  sought  for  with  enthusiasm,  but  he  cannot 
•escape  from  his  certain  fate,^hat  of  becoming  tiresome 
to  his  pretended  admirers.  The  confidential  confession  of 
Racine  to  his  son  is  remarkable.  <  Do  not  think  that  I 
am  sought  after  by  the  great  for  my  dramas;  Comeille 
•composes  nobler  verses  than  mine,  but  no  one  notices 
him,  and  he  only  pleases  by  the  mouth  of  the  actors.  I 
•never  alludo  to  my  works  when  with  men  of  the  world, 
4>ui  I  amuse  them  about  matters  ihey  like  to  hear.  My 
talent  with  them  consists  not  in  making  them  feel  that  I 
'have  any,  btit  in  showing  them  that  they  have  '—Racine 
treated  the  Great,  like  the  children  of  society ;  Corneille 
-would  not  compromise  for  the  tribute  he  exacted  ;  and  con- 
ffolcd  himself  when,  at  his  entrance  into  the  theatre,  the 
Audience  usually  rose  to  salute  him. 

Has  not  the  fate  of  our  reigning  literary  favourites  been 
imiform  7  Their  mayoralty  hardiv  exceeds  the  year. 
They  are  pushed  aside  to  put  in  their  place  another,  who 
tin  his  turn  must  descend.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  lite- 
rary character  encountering  the  perpetual  difficulty  of  ap- 
pearing what  he  really  is  not,  while  he  sacrifices  to  a  few, 
i»  a  certain  corner  ol  the  metropolis,  who  have  long  fan- 
tastically called  themselves  *  The  Word|'  that  more  digni- 
4ied  celebrity  which  mak"s  an  author's  name  more  fa- 
sniliar  than  his  person.  To  one  who  Appeared  astonished 
at  the  extensive  celebrity  of  Buffbn,  the  modern  Pliny  re- 
plied, *  I  have  passed  fifty  yesrs  at  my  desk.'  And  has 
«ol  one,  the  most  suUime  of  the  race, 


seggeadoia  piaaa 
In  Paaut  noa  si  viea,  oe  solto  coltre;  • 

Sanaa  la  qual  cht  sua  viu  *■«*— ma 
Gotel  vesugio  in  terra  di  se  lascia 
Q,ual  fanuno  in  aene,  ed  in  aequa  lasefaioBi. 

DmUe,  /«/cms^  e.  xnv.* 
Another,  who  had  great  ezperieoce  of  the  world  and  of 
literature,!  observes,  that  literary  bko  (and  arfiits)  se^ 
an  intercourse  with  the  great  from  a  refineneu  of  selt 
love;  they  are  perpetually  wanting  a  confirmatioo  of  their 
own  talents  in  the  opinions  of  others,  (for  thev  rivals  are, 
at  ail  times,  very  ciuelly  and  vervadroitly  diminishing tbrir 
reputation ;)  for  this  purpose,  lEey  require  jadges  nifB- 
cientiy  enlightened  to  appreciate  their  talents,  but  who  ds 
not  exercise  too  penetrating  a  jod|ment.  Now  this  is  ei« 
actly  the  state  of  the  generality  oftbe  great,  (or  persons  of 
fashion,)  who  cultivate  taste  and  literature;  these  hare 
only  time  to  acquire  that  degree  of  light  which  is  just  stifiS. 
cient  to  set  at  ease  the  fears  of  these  claimants  of  gesius. 
Their  eager  vanity  is  more  voracious  than  delicate,  and  is 
willing  to  accept  an  incense  less  durable  than  ambrosia. 

The  habitudes  of  genius,  before  it  lost  its  freshnesMp 
this  society,  are  the  mould  in  which  the  character  is  c^; 
and  these,  m  spite  of  all  the  disguise  of  the  man,  hereafter 
make  him  a  distiiict  being  from  the  man  of  society.  There 
is  something  solitary  in  deep  feelings ;  and  the  amusers 
who  can  only  dazzle  and  surprise,  will  never  spread  that 
contagious  energy  only  springing  frono  the  fullness  of  the 
heart.  Let  the  man  of  gemua  then  dread  to  level  hisi- 
self  to  that  mediocrity  of  feeling  and  talent  required  in 
every-day  society,  lest  he  become  one  of  ihemselrea. 
Ridicule  is  the  shadowy  scourge  of  society,  and  the  terror 
of  the  man  of  genius ;  Ridicule  surrounds  him  with  her 
chimeras,  like  the  shadowy  monsters  which  opposed 
JEneas,  too  impalpable  to  be  grasped,  whSe  the  airy  no- 
things triumph,  unwounded  by  a  weapon.  JEneas  was 
told  to  pass  the  grinning  monsters  unnoticed,  and  they 
would  then  be  as  harmless,  as  they  were  onreal. 

Study,  Meditation,  and  Enthusiasm^ ^is  is  the  pr» 
gress  of  genius,  and  these  cannot  be  the  abits  of  him  who 
lingers  till  he  can  only  live  among  polish  sd  crowds.  If  he 
bears  about  him  the  consciousness  of  .enius,  be  will  be 
still  acting  under  their  influences.  And  perhaps  there 
never  was  one  of  this  class  of  men  who  had  not  either  ftrst 
entirely  formed  himself  in  solitude,  or  amidst  society  if 
perpetually  breaking  out  to  seek  for  himself.  Wilkei, 
who,  when  no  longer  touched  by  the  fervours  of  literary 
and  patriotic  glory,  grovelled  into  a  domestic  voluptuary, 
observed  with  some  surprise  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, that  he  sacrificed  every  pleasure  of  social  lifi>,  rreo 
in  youth,  to  his  great  pursuit  of  ek>quence ;  and  the  Etrt 
himself  acknowledged  an  artifice  he  practised  in  his  inter- 
cnurm  with  sociei y,  for  he  said,  when  he  was  yonng  he 
always  came  late  into  com|)anjr,  and  left  it  early.  Vitto- 
rio  Alfieri,  and  a  brother-spirit  in  our  own  noble  poet,  were 
rarely  seen  amidst  the  brilliant  circle  in  which  they  were 
bom  ;  the  woricings  of  their  imagination  were  pernettiaiiy 
emancipating  them,  and  one  deep  loneliness  of^feelinj; 
proudly  insulated  them  among  the  unimpassioned  b-iflers 
of  their  rank.  They  preserved  unbroken  the  unity  of  their 
character,  in  constanthr  escaping  from  the  processional 
tpeetaele  of  society,  by  frequent  intervals  of  retirement,  it 
is  no  trivial  observation  of  another  noble  writer.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  that  *  it  may  happen  that  a  person  may  he  so 
much  the  worse  author,  for  beins  the  finer  gentlemen.' 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  this  disagreement  betwrri 
the  man  of  the  world  and  the  literary  character,  we  find  is 
a  philosopher  seated  on  a  throne.  The  celebrated  Julias 
stained  the  imperial  purple  with  an  author's  ink ;  and  when 
that  Emperor  resided  among  the  Antiochians,  his  unalter- 
able character  shocked  that  volatile  and  luxurious  race: 
he  slighted  the  plaudits  of  their  theatre,  he  abhorred  iheii 
dancers  and  their  horse-racers,  he  was  abstimkit  even  at 
a  festival,  and  perpetually  incorrupt,  admonished  this  di.i- 
sipated  people  of  their  impious  abandonment  of  the  Iswt 
of  their  country.  They  libelled  the  Emperor  and  petu- 
lantly lampooned  his  beard,  which  the  philosopher  care- 
lessly w<M'e,  neither  perfumed  nor  curled.  Julian,  scorning 
to  inflict  a  sharper  punishment,  pointed  at  them  his  satirs 

*  '  Not  by  reposing  on  pillows  or  under  eanopies,  Is  Fsbm 
acquired,  without  which  he,  who  consumes  his  Ii4,  lesves 
surh  an  unregarded  vesttre  on  the  eanh  of  his  being,  as  tl>* 
smoke  in  the  air  or  the  foam  on  the  wave.* 

t  D'Alqpiberer  la  Soci6i^  des  Gens.ds  Lettres  etdes  Grsods. 
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of  *  tii«  Misopogon,  or  the  Antiochian ;  iho  Eneray  of  ihe 
Beard/  where  amidst  the  irony  and  inrective,  the  literary 
monarch  bestows  on  himself  many  exquisite  and  individual 
touches.  All  that  those  persons  of  fashion  alleged  against 
the  literary  character,  Julian  unreservedly  confesies— his 
undressed  beard  and  his  awkwardnesses,  his  obstinacy, 
his  unsociable  habits,  his  deficient  tastes,  &c,  while  he 
represenu  his  gdod  qualities  as  so  many  extraragancies. 
But,  in  this  pleasantry  of  self-reprehension,  he  has  not 
failod  to  show  this  light  and  corrupt  people  (hat  he  could 
not  possibly  resemble  them.  The  unhappiness  of  too 
strict  an  education  under  a  family  tutor,  who  ueyer  suffered 
him  to  swerye  from  the  one  right  way,  with  the  unlucky 
circumstance  of  his  master  having  inspired  Julian  with 
■ach  a  reverence  for  Plato  and  Socrates,  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  as  to  have  made  them  his  models :  *  What- 
ever manners,'  says  the  Emperor,  *  I  may  have  previously 
contracted,  whether  gentle  or  boorish,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  now  to  alter  or  unlearn.  Habit  is  said  to  be  a  second 
nature  ;  to  oppose  it  is  irksome,  but  to  coimieract  the  ttudy 
of  mere  than  thirty  yean  is  extremely  difficult,  especially 
Aen  it  has  been  imbibed  with  so  much  attention.* 
^ind  what  if  men  of  genius,  relinquishing  their  habits, 
could  do  this  violence  to  their  nature,  should  we  not  lose 
the  original  for  a  factitious  genius,  and  spoil  one  race  with- 
out improving  the  other?  If  nature,  and  habit,  that  se- 
cond nature  which  prevails  even  over  the  first,  have  cre- 
ated two  beings  distinctlv  different,  what  mode  of  existence 
■hall  ever  assimilate  ihem  7  Antipathies  and  sympathies, 
those  still  occult  causes,  however  concealed,  will  break 
forth  at  an  unguarded  moment.  The  man  of  genius  will 
be  restive  even  in  his  trammelled  paces.  Clip  the  wings 
of  an  eagle  and  place  him  to  roost  among  the  domestic 
poultry ;  will  he  peck  with  them ?  will  he  chuck  like  them? 
At  some  unforeseen  moment  his  pinions  will  overshadow 
and  terrify  his  tiny  associates,  for  *  the  feathered  king*  will 
be  still  musing  on  the  rock  and  the  cloud. 

Thus  is  it,  as  our  literary  Emperor  discovered,  that  <  we 
cannct  counteract  the  study  ot  more  than  thirty  years, 
when  it  has  been  imbibed  with  so  much  attention.'  Men 
of  genius  are  usually  not  practised  in  the  minuter  atten- 
tions; in  those  heartless  courtesies,  poor  substitutes  for 
generous  feelings ;  they  have  rarely  sacrificed  to  the  un- 
Lughing  graces  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  Plato  ingeniously 
compares  Socrates  to  the  gallipots  of  the  Athenian  apoth- 
ecaries, vrhich  were  painted  on  the  exterior  with  the  grc^ 
tesque  figures  of  apes  and  owls,  but  contained  within  a 
precious  balm.  The  man  of  genius  may  exclaim  amidst 
many  a  circle,  as  did  Themistocles,  when  asked  to  play 
on  a  lute—'  I  cannot  fiddle,  but  I  can  make  a  little  village 
a  sreai  city  ;*  and  with  Corneille  he  may  be  allowed  to 
smile  at  his  own  deficiencies,  and  even  disdain  to  please  in 
trivial^,  asserting  that,  *  wanting  all  these  things,  he  was 
not  the  less  Corneille.'  With  the  great  thinkers  and  stu- 
dents, their  character  is  still  more  hopeless.  Adam  Smith 
could  never  free  himself  from  the  embarrassed  manners  of 
a  recluse ;  he  was  often  absent ;  and  his  grave  and  formal 
conversation  made  him  seem  distant  and  reserved,  when, 
in  fact,  no  man  had  warmer  feelings  for  his  intimates. 
BufTon's  conversation  was  very  indifTerent— and  the  most 
eloquent  writer  was  then  coarse  and  careless ;  after  each 
laborious  day  of  study,  he  pleaded  that  conversation  was 
to  him  only  a  relaxation.  Rousseau  gave  no  indication  of 
his  energetic  style  in  conversation.  A  princess,  desirous 
^  seeing  the  great  moralist  Nicolle,  experienced  incon- 
ceivable disappointment,  when  the  moral  instructor,  en- 
tenng  with  the  most  perplexing  bow  imaginable,  sank  down 
silently  on  tiis  chair ;  the  interview  promoted  no  conver- 
sation; and  the  retired  student,  whose  elevated  spirit 
might  have  endured  martyrdom,  sank  with  timidity  in  the 
unaccustomed  honour  of  conversing  with  a  princess,  and 
having  nothing  to  say.  A  lively  Frenchman,  in  a  very  in- 
genious description  of  the  distinct  sorts  of  conversations  of 
his  numerous  literary  friends,  among  whom  was  Dr  Frank- 
lin, energetically  hits  off*  that  close  observer  and  thinker, 
wary  even  in  society ;  among  tliese  varieties  of  conversa- 
tion he  has  noted  down  '  the  silence  of  the  celebrated 
Franklin.'  When  Lord  Oxford  desired  to  be  introduced 
to  the  studious  Thomas  Baker,  he  very  unaflTectediy  de- 
dined,  in  a  letter  I  have  seen,  that  honour, '  as  a  rash  ad- 
yentnrehe  could  not  think  of  engaging  in,  not  having  fitted 
himself  for  any  conversation,  but  with  the  dead.' 

But  this  deficient  agreeableness  in  a  man  of  genius  may 
be  often  connected  with  those  qualities  which  conduce  to 
the  greatness  of  his  public  character.    A  vidid  pereeptkoi 


of  truth  on  the  sudden,  bursts  with  an  imiptive  heat  oo 
the  subdued  tone  of  conversation ;  should  he  hesitate,  that 
he  may  correct  an  equivocal  expression,  or  grasp  at  a 
remote  idea,  he  is  in  danger  of  sinking  into  pedantry  or 
rising  to  genius.  Even  the  tediousness  he  bestow^ on  us, 
may  swell  out  from  the  fulness  of  knowledge,  or  be  ham- 
mered into  a  hard  chain  of  reasoning ;  and  how  often  ia 
the  cold  tardiness  of  decision,  the  strict  balancings  of  scep- 
ticism and  candour!  even  obscurity  may  arise  from  the 
want  of  previous  knowledge  in  the  listener.  But  above 
all,  what  offends  is  that  freedom  of  opinion,  which  a  man 
of  genius  can  no  more  divest  himself  of  than  of  the  fea* 
tures  of  his  face ;  that  intractable  obstinacy  which  may  bo 
called  resistance  of  character-— a  rock  which  checks  the 
flowing  stream  of  popular  opinions,  and  divides  them  by 
tlie  cofrision.  Poor  Burns  couM  never  account  to  himself 
why  *  though  when  ho  had  a  mind  ha  was  pretty  generally 
beloved,  he  couM  never  get  the  art  of  commanding 
respect.'  He  imagined  it  was  owing  to  bis  being  deficient' 
in  what  Sterne  calls  '  that  uuderstrapping  virtue  of  descre* 
tion.'    *  I  am  so  apt,'  he  says,  *  to  a  lapeue  lingum,^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  conversationists  have  rarely 
proyed  themselves  to  be  the  abler  writers.  He  whoso  fan- 
cy is  susceptible  of  excitement,  in  the  presence  of  his  au- 
ditors, making  the  minds  of  men  run  with  his  own,  seizing 
on  the  first  impressions,  and  touching,  as  if  he  really  felt 
them,  the  shadows  and  outlines  of  things— with  a  memory 
where  all  lies  ready  at  hand,  quickenedby  habitual  dissoci- 
ations, and  varying  with  all  those  extemporary  changes  and 
fugitive  odours,  which  melt  away  in  toe  rainbow  of  con- 
vAsation  ;  that  jargon,  or  vocabulary  of  fashion,  those 
terms  and  phrases  of  the  week  perpetually  to  be  learnt ; 
that  wit,  which  is  only  wit  in  one  place,  and  for  a  certain 
time ;  such  vivacity  of  animal  spirits,  which  often  exists 
separately  from  the  more  retired  intellectual  powfrs;  all 
these  can  strike  out  wit  by  habit,  and  pour  forth  a  stream 
of  phrase  that  has  sometimes  been  imagined  lo  reauiro 
only  to  be  written  down,  to  be  read  with  the  same  delight 
it  was  heard  ;  we  have  not  all  the  while  been  sensible  of 
the  flutter  of  their  ideas,  the  violence  of  their  transitions, 
their  vague  notions,  their  doubtful  assertions,  and  their 
meagre  knowledge — a  pen  is  the  extinguisher  of  these  lu- 
minaries. A  curious  contrast  occurred  between  Buffon 
and  his  friend  Muntbelliard,  who  was  associated  in  his 
great  work  ;  the  one  pcMsessed  the  reverse  qualities  of  ike 
other.  Montbelliard  threw  every  charm  of  animatioh 
over  his  delightful  conversation,  but  when  be  came  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  rival  desk  of  Buffon,  an  immense  interval 
separated  them;  his  tongue  distilled  the  music  and  the 
honey  of  the  bee,  but  his  pen  seemed  to  be  iron,  as  cold 
and  as  hard,  whiUi  Buflfon's  was  the  soft  pencil  of  the  phi- 
losophical painter  of  nature.  The  chi^racters  of  Cowly 
and  Killegrew  are  an  instance.  Cowly  was  embarrassed 
in  conversation,  and  had  not  quickness  in  ar^rument  or  re- 
partee ;  pensive  elegance  and  refined  combinations  could 
not  be  strtick  at  to  catch  fire;  while  with  Killegiew  the 
sparkling  bubbles  of  his  fancy  rose  and  dropped  ;  yet  wheo 
this  delightful  conversationist  wrote,  the  deception  ceased. 
Denham,  who  knew  them  both,  hit  oflf  the  dlflTerence  be- 
tween them  ;— 

*  Had  Cowly  ne'er  spoke ;  Killegrew  ne^er  writ. 
Combined  In  one,  they  had  made  a  matchless  wit.* 

Thought  and  expression  are  only  found  easily  when  they 
lie  on  the  surface ;  the  operations  of  the  intellect  with 
so'*^,  are  slow  and  deep.  Hence  it  is  that  slow- 
minded  men  are  not,  as  men  of  the  world  imagine,  always 
the  dullest.  Nicolle  said  of  a  scintillant  wit, '  He  coti- 
ouers  me  in  the  drawing-room,  but  he  surrenders  to  me  at 
discretion  .  on  the  staircase.'  Many  a  great  wit  has 
thought  the  wit  which  he  never  spoke,  and  many  a  great 
reasoner  has  perplexed  his  listeners.  The  conversation- 
powers  of  some  resemble  the  show-j^lass  of  the  fashion- 
able trader ;  all  his  moderate  capital  is  there  spread  out  in 
the  last  novelties ;  the  fno^osin  within  is  neither  rich  nor 
rare.  Chaucer  was  more  facetious  in  his  Tales,  than  in 
his  conversation,  for  the  Gountesapf  Pembroke  used  to 
rally  him,  observing  that  his  silence  was  more  agreeabia 
to  her  than  his  conversation.  Taaso^s  conversation  which 
his  friend  Manso  has  attempted  lo  preserve  to  us,  was  nei- 
their  gav  nor  brilliant ;  and  Gokloni,  in  his  dnma  of  Toi^ 
quato  Tasso,  has  contraaled  the  poata  writioga  and  big 
c<myersation ;-» 

Ammlro  11  suo  ulento,  gradbco  I  caiml  snol ; 

Ifa  ptacr  n<»  «,«,g  ,^«^^{^g  [^ 
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The  tubUme  Dante  xfM  taciturn  or  aatirical ;  Butler 
was  sullen  or  biting ;  Deicarfts,  whose  habita  had  formed 
him  for  aoiitude  and  mediiationi  was  silent.  Addison  and 
Moliere  were  only  obserrers  in  society ;  and  Dryden  has 
yery  honestly  told  us, '  my  conyersation  is  slow  and  dull ; 
my  humour  saturnine  and  reserved  ;  in  short  I  am  none  of 
those  who  endeavour  to  break  jests  in  company  or  make 
repartees.'  It  was  ingeniously  said  of  Vancanson,  that 
he  was  as  much  a  machine  as  any  he  made.  Hogarth 
and  Swin,  who  looked  on  the  circles  of  society  with  eyes 
of  inspiration,  were  absent  in  company ;  but  their  gross* 
ness  and  aspM'ity  did  not  prevent  the  one  from  being  the 
greatest  of  comic  painters,  nor  the  other  as  much  a  crea- 
tor of  manners  in  his  way.  Qenius  even  in  society  is 
pursuing  its  own  operations ;  but  it  would  cease  to  be 
iisc'.f,  in  becoming  another. 

One  peculiar  trait  in  the  conversations  of  men  of  genius, 
which  has  often  injured  them  when  the  listeners  were  not 
intimately  acouainied  with  the,  man,  are  certain  sports  of 
a  vacant  mlno  ;  a  sudden  impulse  to  throw  out  opinions, 
and  take  views  of  things  in  some  humour  of  the  moment. 
Rxtravagant  paradoxes  and  false  opinions  are  caught  up 
bv  the  humbler  prosers;  and  the  Philistines  are  thus  ena- 
bled 10  triumph  ever  the  strong  and  gifted  man,  because  in 
the  hour  of  confidence  and  the  abandonment  of  the  mind, 
he  laid  his  head  in  their  lap  and  taught  them  how  he 
might  be  shorn  of  his  strength.  Dr.  Johnson  appears 
often  to  have  indulged  this  amusement  in  good  and  in  ill 
humour.  Even  such  a  calm  philosopher  as  Adam  Smith, 
as  wfll  as  such  a  child  of  imagination  as  Burns,  were  re- 
marked for  this  ordinary  habit  of  men  of  genius,  which 
-perhaps  as  often  originates  in  a  gentle  feeling  of  contempt 
tor  their  auditors,  as  from  any  oiner  cause. 

Not  however  that  a  man  of  genius  does  not  utter  many 
stariling  things  in  conversation  which  have  been  found  ad- 
mirable, when  the  public  perused  them.  How  widely  the 
public  often  differ  from  the  individual !  a  century's  opmion 
may  intervene  between  them.  The  fate  of  genius  resem- 
bles tliat  of  the  Athenian  sculptor,  who  submitted  his  co- 
lossal Minerva  to  a  private  party ;  before  the  artist  they 
trembled  for  his  daring  chisel,  and  behind  him  they  calum- 
niated. The  man  ofgeni'is  smiled  at  the  one,  ana  forgave 
the  other.  The  statue  once  fixed  in  a  public  place,  and 
seen  by  the  whole  city,  was  the  divinity.  There  is  a  cei^ 
tain  distance  at  which  opinions,  as  well  as  statues,  must  be 
viewed. 

But  enough  of  those  defects  of  men  of  genius,  which 
often  attend  their  conversations.  Must  we  then  bow  to 
authorial  dignity,  and  kiss  hands,  because  they  are  inked ; 
and  to  the  artist,  who  thinks  us  as  nothing  unless  we  are 
canvass  under  his  hands  ?  are  there  not  men  of  genius, 
the  grace  of  society  ?  fortunate  men !  more  blest  than  their 
brothers ;  but  for  this,  they  are  not  the  more  men  of  genius 
nor  the  others  less.  To  how  many  of  the  ordinary  inti- 
mates of  a  superior  genius,  who  complain  of  his  defects, 
mi^ht  one  say, '  Do  his  productions  not  delight  and  some- 
times surprise  you  7 — You  are  silent— I  beg  your  pardon ; 
the  pubHe  has  informed  you  of  a  great  name ;  you  would 
not  otherwise  have  perceived  the  precious  talent  of  your 
neighbour.  Tou  know  little  of  your  friend  but  his  name.' 
The  personal  familiarity  of  ordinary  minds  with  a  man  of 
genius  has  often  produced  a  ludicrous  prejudice.  A 
Scotchman,  to  whom  the  name  of  Dr  Robertson  had  tra- 
velled down,  was  curious  to  know  who  he  was?  *  Your 
neighbour  !*  but  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the 
man  whom  he  conversed  with  was  the  great  historian  of 
his  country.  Even  a  good  man  could  not  believe  in  the 
announcement  of  the  Messiah,  from  the  same  »ort  of  pre- 
judice, *  Can  there  any  thing  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  V 
said  Nathaniel. 

Suffer  a  man  of  genius  to  be  such  as  nature  and  habit 
have  formed  him,  and  he  will  then  be  the  most  interesting 
companion  ;  then  will  you  see  nothing  but  his  mighty  mind 
when  it  opens  itself  on  you.  Barry  was  the  most  repul- 
sive of  men  in  his  exterior,  in  the  roughness  of  his  lan- 
guage and  the  wildness  of  his  looks ;  intermingling  vulgar 
oaths,  which,  by  some  unlucky  association  of  habit,  he 
seamed  to  use  as  strong  expletives  and  notes  of  admiratioo. 
His  conversation  has  communicated  even  a  horror  to 
some :  on  one  of  these  occasions,  a  pious  lady,  who  had 
felt  such  intolerable  uneasiness  in  his  presence,  did  not 
however  leave  this  man  of  genius  that  evening,  without  an 
impression  that  she  had  never  beard  so  divine  a  man  in  her 
life.  The  conversation  happeninc  to  turn  on  that  principle 
•fBeaeyuloDca  which  per  tides  Christianity  and  the  meek- 


ness of  the  Founder,  it  gave  Barry  an  opportunity  sT 

rning  on  the  character  ^  Jesus,  with  that  copiousness 
heart  and  mind,  which  once  heard  could  never  be  fop* 
gotten.  That  artist  had  indeed  long  in  his  meditations 
an  ideal  head  of  Christ,  which  he  wae  always  talking  to 
execute ;  *  It  is  here !'  he  would  cry,  striking  his  head. 
What  baffled  the  invention,  as  we  are  told,  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  left  his  Christ  headless,  having  exhausted 
his  creative  faculty  among  the  apoeiles,  Barry  was  still 
dreaming  on ;  but  this  mysterioiui  mixture  of  a  human  ana 
celestial  nature  could  only  be  conceived  by  his  mind,  and 
even  the  catholic  enthusiasm  of  Barry  was  compelled  to 
refrain  from  unveiUne  it  to  the  eye,— but  this  uopainted 
picture  was  perpetuuly  exciting  this  artisi'iB  emotions  in 
conversation. 

Few  authors  and  artists  but  are  ektquently  instmctive 
on  that  sort  of  knowledge  or  that  department  of  ait  which 
has  absorbed  all  their  afiWciions ;  their  conversations  affect 
the  mind  to  a  distant  period  of  life.  Who  has  forgotten 
what  a  man  of  genius  has  said  at  such  moments  ?  the 
man  of  genius  becomes  an  exquisite  instrument^  when  the 
hand  of  the  performer  knows  to  call  forth  the  rich  confl^ 
ence  of  the  sounds ;  and—  w 

*  The  flying  fingers  touch  roto  a  voice.' 
CHAPTER.  VI. 

UTXRAKT  801.XTI7DB. 

The  literary  character  is  reproached  vrith  an  extreme 
passion  for  retirement,  cultivating  tlioee  insulating  habits 
which  are  great  interruptions,  and  even  weakeners  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  while  in  public  life  these  often  induce  to 
a  succession  from  its  cares,  thus  eluding  its  active  duties. 
Yet  the  vacancies  of  retired  men  are  eagerly  filled  by  so 
many  unemployed  men  of  the  world  more  happily  framed 
for  its  business.  We  do  not  hear  these  accusations  raised 
against  the  painter  who  wears  away  his  days  at  his  eesei, 
and  the  musician  by  the  side  of  his  instrument :  and  much 
less  should  we  against  the  legal  and  the  commercial  cht- 
racter ;  yet  all  these  areas  much  withdrawn  from  pubiio 
and  private  life  as  the  literary  character ;  their  desk  is  u 
insulating  as  the  library.  Yet  is  the  man  who  is  working 
fur  his  iiKiividnal  interest  more  highly  estimated  than  me 
retired  student,  whose  disinterested  pursuits  are  st  least 
more  profitable  to  the  world  than  to  himself.  La  Brujers 
discovered  the  world's  erroneous  estimate  of  literary  la- 
bour :  '  There  reouires  a  better  name  to  bo  bestowed  as 
the  leisure  (the  idleness  he  calls  it)  of  the  literary  cha- 
racter, and  that  to  meditate,  to  compose,  to  read  and  to  be 
tranquil,  shouki  be  called  seoriictn^.'  But  so  invisible  is  the 
progress  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  so  rarely  are  the  oU 
lects  palnable  to  the  observers,  that  the  literary  chsracter 
appears  ilenied  for  his  pursuits,  what  cannot  be  refused  to 
every  other.  That  unremitting  application,  that  unbroken 
series  of  their  thoughts,  admired  in  every  profession,  is 
only  complainec  of  in  that  one  whose  pnifcssors  with  so 
much  sincerity  mourn  over  the  shortness  of  Kfe,  which  bsi 
often  closed  on  them  while  sketching  tknir  works. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  solitude  that  the  genius  of  ttoh 
nent  men  has  been  fonned;  there  their  first  tboujhts 
sprang,  and  there  it  will  become  them  to  find  their  last: 
for  the  solitude  of  old  age— and  old  aire  must  be  often  B 
solitude— will  be  foun  I  the  happiest  with  the  literary  cha- 
racter. Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  enthusiasm,  and  enthu- 
siasm is  the  true  parent  of  genius  ;  in  all  a^es  it  has  been 
called  for— it  has  been  flown  to.  No  considerable  work 
was  ever  composed,  but  its  author,  like  an  ancieni  ma<>- 
cian,  first  retired  to  the  grove,  or  to  the  closet,  to  mvoctts. 
When  genius  languishes  in  an  irksome  solitude  among 
crowds,  that  is  the  moment  to  fly  into  seclusion  and  medi* 
tation.  There  is  a  society  in  the  deepest  solitude ;  m  oU 
the  men  of  genius  pf  the  past—- 

«  First  of  your  kind.  Society  divine  ? 


and  in  themselves ;  for  there  only  they  can  indulge  in  ifc* 
romances  oftheir  soul,  and  only  in  solitude  can  they  occupy 
themselves  in  their  dreams  and  their  vigils,  and,  witli  wj 
morning,  fly  without  interruption  to  the  labour  they  nsj 
reluctantly  quitted.  This  desert  of  solitude,  so  vast  sm 
so  dreary 'to  the  man  of  the  world,  to  the  man  of  gem" 
opens  the  magical  garden  ol  Armida  whose  cncbant»«n« 
arose  amidst  solitude,  while  solitude  was  eve^  waws 
among  those  enchantments. 
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WheneTer  Michael  Ang«to  was  meditatinf  oo  some 
^eat  design,  be  closed  himself  up  from  the  world.  *  Why 
do  you  lead  so  solitary  a  life  V  asked  a  friend.  *  Art/  re- 
plied the  sublime  artist,  *  Art  is  a  jealous  god ;  it  requires 
Che  whole  and  entire  man.' 

We  obsenre  men  of  genius,  in  public  situations,  sighing 
lor  this  sohtude ;  amidst  the  impediments  of  the  world,  and 
their  situation  in  it,  they  are  doomed  to  view  their  intellec- 
tual banquet  often  rising  before  them,  like  some  fairy  delu- 
sion, never  to  taste  it.  They  feel  that  finer  existence  in  soli- 
tude. Lord  Clarendon,  whose  life  so  happily  combined  the 
eoatemplative  with  the  active  powers  of  man,  dwells  on  three 
periods  of  retirement  which  he  enjoyed  ;  he  always  took 
pleasure  in  relating  the  great  tranquillity  of  spirit  ex- 
perienced during  his  snlitudo  at  Jersey,  where  for  more  than 
two  years,  employed  on  his  History,  be  daily  wrote  *  one 
sheet  of  large  paper  with  his  own  hand.*  At  the  close  of 
bis  life,  his  literary  labours  in  his  other  retiremenU  are  de- 
Uiled  with  a  proud  satisfaction.  Each  of  his  solitudes 
occasioned  a  new  acquisition  ;  this  the  Spanish,  that  the 
French,  and  a  third  the  Italian  literature.  The  public  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  fertility  of  Lord  Clare4iDn's 
literary  labours.  It  was  not  vanity  that  induced  Scipio  to 
declare  of  solitude,  that  it  had  no'loneliness  to  him,  since 
he  voluntarily  retired  amidst  a  glorious  lifo  to  his  Linter- 
num.  Cicero  was  uneasy  amidst  applauding  Rome,  and 
has  distinguished  his  nnmerous  works  by  the  titles  of  his 
various  villas.     Aulus  Gellius  marked  his  solitude  by  his 

•  Attic  Nights.'  The  '  Golden  Grove'  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
is  the  produce  of  his  retreat  at  the  Earl  of  Carberry's 
seat  in  Wales  ;  and  the  <  Diversions  of  Purley'  preserved 
a  man  of  genius  for  posterity.  Voltaire  had  talents,  and 
perhaps  a  uste  for  society ;  but  at  one  period  of  his  life  he 
passed  five  years  in  the  most  secret  seclusion.  Mon- 
tesquieu quitted  the  brilliant  circles  of  Paris  for  his  books, 
his  meditaiihns,  and  his  immortal  work,  and  was  ridiculed 
by  the  gay  triflers  he  deserted.  Harrington,  to  compose 
his  Oceana,  severed  himself  from  the  society  of  his  friends. 
Descartes,  inflamed  by  genius,  hires  an  obscure  house  in 
an  unfreouented  quarter  at  Paris,  and  there  he  passes  two 
years,  unknown  to  his  acquaintance.  Adam  Smith,  after 
the  publication  of  his  first  work,  throws  himrelf  into  a  re- 
tirement that  lasts  ten  years  :  even  Hume  rallies  him  foe- 
separatins  himself  from  the  world  ;  but  by  this  means  the 
fn-eat  political  inquirer  satisfied  the  world  by  his  great  work. 
And  thus  it  was  with  men  of  genius,  long  ere  Petrarch 
withdrew  to  his  Val  chiusa. 

The  interruption  of  visiters  by  profession  has  been  feel- 
ingly lamented  by  men  of  letters. — ^The  mmd,  maturing  its 
speculation,  feels  the  unexpected  conversation  of  cold  cere- 
mony, chilline  as  the  blaiiU  of  March  winds  over  the  bloe- 
soms  of  the  Spring.  Those  unhappy  beings  who  wander 
from  house  to  house,  privileged  by  the  charter  of  society  to 
obstruct  the  knowledge  they  cannot  impart,  to  tire 
because  they  are  tired,  or  to  seek  amusement  at  the 
cost  of  others,  belong  to  that  class  of  society  which  have 
affixed  no  other  value  to  time  than  that  of  getting  rid  of  it ; 
these  are  judges  not  the  best  qualified  to  comprehend  the 
nature  and  evil  of  their  depredations  in  the  silent  apartment 
of  the  studious.  <  We  are  afraid,'  said  some  of  those  vi-^it- 
era  to  Baxter, '  that  we  break  in  upon  your  time.'—*  To 
be  sure  you  do,'  replied  the  tfistu.-Ved  and  bhint  scholar. 
Ur«inus,to  hist  as  gently  as  hecouM  to  his  friends  that  he 
was  avaricious  of  time  'contrived  to  place  an  inscription 
over  the  door  of  his  study,  which  could  not  fail  to  fix  their 
eye,  intimating  that  whoever  remained  there  must  join  in 
his  labours.  The  amiable  Melancihon  incapable  of  a  harsh 
expression,  when  he  received  these  idle  visits,  only  noted 
down  the  time  he  had  expended,  that  he  might  reanimate 
his  industry,  and  not  lose  a  day.  The  literary  character 
has  been  driven  to  the  most  inventivn  shifts  to  escape  the 
irruption  of  a  formidable  party  at  a  single  rush,  who  enter 
without  •  besieging  or  beseeching,'  as  Milton  has  it.  The 
late  elegant,  poetical  Mr  Ellis,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
St  his  country-house,  showed  a  literary  friend,  that  when 
driven  to  the  last,  He  usually  made  his  escape  by  a  leap 
out  of  the  window.     Brand  Hollis  endeavoured  to  hold  out 

*  the  idea  of  singularity  as  a  shield  ;  and  the  great  Robert 
Boyle  was  compelled  to  advertise  in  a  newspaper  that  he 
must  decline  visits  on  certain  davs,  that  he  might  have  lei- 
sure to  finish  some  of  his  works.* 

But  this  solitu.ie,  at  first  a  necessity,  and  then  a  pleasure, 
St  length  is  not  borne  without  repining.     To  tame  the  fcr- 

*This  curious  advertisement  Is  preserved  In  Dr  Birch's  Lifii 
tf  Boyle,  p.  278. 


vid  wildness  of  youth  to  the  strict  regularities  of  study  is  a 
sacrifice jperformed  by  the  vdary;  but  even  Milton  appears 
to  have  fell  this  irivjome  period  of  life  ;  fur  in  the  preface 
to  Smectymnuus  he  says,  *  It  is  but  justice  not  to  defraud 
of  due  esteem  the  losanseme  lahourg  and  dtiduHtM  waUfungw 
wherein  I  have  spent  and  Hnd  out  almost  s  whole  youth.' 
Cowley,  that  enthusiast  for  seclusiun,  hi  his  rstirement  calls 
himself  *  the  melancholy  Cowley.*  I  have  seen  an  ori|riDal 
letter  of  thispoet  to  Evelyn,  wh'ere  he  expresses  his  eager- 
ness to  see  Evelyn's  Essay  on  Solitude;  for  a  copy  uf  which 
he  had  sent  over  the  town,  without  obtaining  one.  being 
*  either  all  bought  up,  or  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London.'  1  am 
the  more  desirous,  he  says,  because  it  is  a  subject  in  which 
I  am  most  deeply  interested.  Thus  Cowley  was  requiring 
a  book  to  confirm  his  predilection,  and  we  know  he  made 
the  experiment,  whicn  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  We 
find  even  Gibbon,  with  all  his  fame  about  him,  anticipating 
the  dread  he  entertained  of  solitude  in  advanced  life.  *  1 
feel,  and  shall  continue  to  feel,  that  domestic  solitude,  how- 
ever it  may  be  alleviated  bv  the  world,  by  study,  and  even 
by  friendship,  is  a  comfortless  stale,  wh:ch  will' grow  more 
painful  as  I  descend  in  the  vale  of  years.'  And  again— 
'Tour  visit  has  only  served  to  remind  me  that  man,  however 
amused  sr  occupied  in  his  closet,  was  not  made  to  live 


Had  the  mistaken  notions  of  Sprat  not  deprived  us  of 
Cowley's  correspondence,  we  doubtless  had  viewed  the 
sorrows  of  lonely  genius  touched  by  a  tender  pencil.  But 
we  have  Shenstone,  and  Gray,  aiid  Swift.  The  heart  of 
Shenstone  bleeds  in  the  dead  oblivion  uf  solitude.  *  Now  I 
am  come  from  a  visit,  every  little  uneasiness  is  sufficient  to 
introduce  my  whole  train  of  melancholy  considerations,  and 
to  make  me  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  hfe  I  now  lead, 
and  the  life  I  foresee  I  shall  lead,  I  am  angry  and  envious, 
and  dejected,  and  frantic,  and  disregard  all  present  things, 
as  bocnroes  a  madman  to  do.  1  am  infinitely  pleased, 
though  it  is  a  gloomy  ioy,  with  the  application  of  Dr.  Swifi'a 
complaint,  that  he  is  forced  to  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  rat  in  a 
poisoned  hole."  Let  the  lover  of  solitude  muse  on  its  pic- 
ture throughout  the  year,  in  this  stanxa  by  the  same  smi*- 
ble,  but  suffering  poet- 
Tedious  again  to  curse  the  drizzling  day, 

Again  tu  trace  the  wiiitry  tracks  of  snow. 
Or,  soothed  by  vernal  airs,  again  survey 
The  self'same  hawihuma  bud,  and  cowslips  blow. 
Swifi's  letters  paint  with  terrifying  colours  a  picture  <jf 
solitude;  and  at  length  his  despair  closed  wiih  tdiotism. 
Even  the  playful  muse  of  Gressei  throws  a  sombre  queni- 
luusness  over  the  solitude  of  men  of  genius* 
Je  les  vols,  Victimes  du  O^nie, 
Au  foible  prix  d*un  6clat  passsffer 
Vivre  Isolds,  sans  jouir  de  la  vie  ! 
Vingt  sns  U'Ennuis  pour  quelques  Jours  de  Oldie. 
Such  are  the  necessity,  the  pleasures,  and  the  inconve- 
niences of  solitude !     Were  ii  a  question,  whether  men  of 
genius  should  blend  with  the  masses  of  society,  one  might 
answer,  in  a  style  rather  oracular,  but  intelligible  to  the 
initiated — ^Men'of  genius  !  Uve  in  sohtude,  and  do  not  live 
in  solitude ! 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MEDITATI0R8  OF  flEmtrS. 

A  continuity  of  attention,  a  patient  quietness  of  mind, 
forms  one  of  the  characteristics  of  genius. 

A  work  on  the  Art  of  Meditation  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced ;  it  might  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  him  who 
never  liaripened  to  have  more  than  one  solitary  idea.  Tho 
pursuit  of  a  single  principle  has  produced  a  great  work, 
and  a  loose  hint  has  conducted  to  a  new  discovery.  But 
while  in  every  manual  art,  every  yreat  workman  improves 
on  his  predecesMor,  of  the  art  of  the  mind,  notwithstanding 
the  facility  of  practice  nnd  our  incessant  experience,  mill- 
ions are  yet  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments ;  and  men  of 
genius  themsejves  are  rarely  acquainted  with  the  materials 
they  are  working  on.  Johnson  has  a  curious  observation 
on  the  mind  itself,— he  thinks  it  obtains  a  statinn.iry  point, 
from  whence  it  can  never  advance,  occurring  bilore  tho 
middle  of  life.  He  says,  *  when  tho  powt^rs  of  iiaiiiro 
have  attained  their  intended  energy,  they  can  be  n<»  more 
advanced.  The  shrub  can  never  becomi*  a  tree.  Nothing 
then  remains  ImU  prattice  and  expfrienre :  and  perhaps 
why  Ihet;  do  oo  lUtte,  may  be  warfh  irn/uiry.^*     Thn  rrsiilt 

*  I  recommend  the  reader  to  uirn  in  the.  whole  pasuiice,  in 
Johnson's  Letters  to  Mrs  Thrale,  Vol.  I^fc^^OQlC 
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•f  this  inquiry  would  probably  lav  a  broader  foundation  for 
this  art  of  the  mina  than  we  liave  hitherto  possessed. 
Ferguson  has  expressed  himself  with  sublimity—*  The 
lustre  which  man  casts  around  him,  like  the  flame  of  a 
meteor,  shines  only  while  his  motion  continues ;  the  mo- 
ments of  rest  and  of  obscurity  are  the  same.'  What  is 
this  art  of  meditation,  but  the  power  of  withdrawing  our- 
selves from  the  world,  to  view  that  world  moving  within 
ourselves,  while  we  are  in  repose ;  as  the  artist  by  an 
optical  instrument  concentrates  the  boundless  landscape 
around  him,  and  patiently  traces  all  nature  in  that  small 
space. 

Certain  constituent  principles  of  the  mind  itself,  which 
the  study  of  metaphysics  has  curicuslr  discovered,  offer 
many  important  regulations  in  this  oesirable  an.  We 
may  even  suspect,  since  men  of  genius  in  the  presirnt  age 
have  confided  to  us  the  secrets  of  their  studies,  that  this 
art  may  be  carried  on  by  more  obvious  means,  and  even 
by  mechanical  contrivances,  and  practical  habits.  There 
is  a  govemroeut  of  our  thoughts ;  and  many  secrets  yet 
romain  to  be  revealed  in  the  art  of  the  mina  ;  but  as  yet 
they  consist  (jf  insulated  facts,  from  which,  however, 
may  hereafter  be  formed  an  experimental  history.  Many 
littte  habits  may  be  contracted  by  genius,  and  may  be  ob- 
served in  cvirselves.  A  mind  well  organized  may  be  regu- 
lated by  a  single  contrivance  :  it  is  by  a  bit  of  lead  I  hat 
we  are  enabled  to  track  the  flight  of  time.  The  mind  of 
genius  can  be  made  to  take  a  particular  disposition,  or 
train  of  ideas.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
studies  of  men  of  genius,  that  previous  to  composition  they 
have  often  awakened  their  imagination  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  favourite  masters.  By  touching  a  magnet 
they  became  a  maenet.  A  circumstance  has  been  re- 
corded of  Gray,  by  Mr  Mathias,  *  as  worthy  of  all  accep- 
tation among  the  higher  votaries  of  the  divine  art,  when 
they  are  assured  that  Mr  Gray  never  sate  down  to  compose 
any  poetry  without  previously,  and  for  a  considerable  time, 
reading  the  works  of  Spenser.'  But  the  circumstance 
was  not  anusual  with  Malherbe,  Comeille,  and  Racine ; 
and  the  most  fervid  verses  of  Homer,  and  the  most  lender 
of  Euripides,  were  often  repeated  by  Milton.  Even  an- 
tiquity exhibits  the  same  exciting  intercourse  of  the  mind 
of  genius.  Cicero  informs  us  how  his  eloc|uence  caught 
inspiration  from  a  constant  study  of  the  Latin  and  Grecian 
poetry ;  and  it  has  been  recorded  of  Pompey,  who  was 
great  even  in  bis  youth,  that  he  never  undertook  any  con- 
siderable enterprise,  without  animating  his  genius  by 
having  read  to  him  the  character  of  Agamemnon  in  the 
first  Iliad ;  although  he  acknowledged  that  the  enthusiasm 
he  caught  came  rather  from  the  poet  than  the  hero.  When 
Bossuel  had  to  compose  a  funeral  oration,  bs  was  accus- 
tomed to  retire  fur  several  days  to  his  study,  to  ruminate 
over  the  pages  of  Homer ;  aiM  when  asked  the  reason  of 
this  habit,  he  exclaimed,  in  these  lines, 

— — Magnam  mihi  mentem,  aniraunque 
Delius  inspiret  Vates 
It  is  on  I  he  same  principle  of  pre-disposin|(  the  mind, 
that  many  have  first  generated  their  feelings  in  the  sym- 

Chonies  of  music.  Alfieri,  often  before  he  wrote,  prepared 
IS  mind  by  listening  to  musio— a  circumstance  which  has 
been  recorded  of  others. 

We  are  scarcely  aware  how  we  may  govern  our  thoughts 
by  means  of  our  sensations.  De  Luc  was  subject  to  vio- 
lent bursts  of  passion,  but  he  calmed  the  interior  tumult  by 
the  artifice  olC  filling  hiJi  mouth  with  sweets  and  comfits. 
When  Goldoni  found  his  sleep  disturbed  by  the  obtrusive 
ideas  still  floating  from  the  studies  of  the  day,  he  contrived 
to  lull  himself  tn  rest  by  conning  in  his  roiiid  a  vocabulary 
of  the  Venetian  dialect,  translating  some  word  into  Tuscan 
and  French ;  which  being  a  very  uninteresting  occupation, 
at  the  third  or  fourth  version  this  recipe  never  failed. 
This  was  an  act  of  withdrawing  attention  from  the  greater 
to  the  less  emotion ;  where,  as  the  interest  weakened,  the 
•xciteraent  ceased.  Mendelsohn,  whose  feeble  ikid  too 
sensitive  frame  was  often  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  suf- 
fering by  intellectual  exertion,  when  engaged  in  any  point 
dT  diflkulty,  would  in  an  instant  contrive  a  perfect  ces- 
MMion  from  thinking,  by  roecbanieally  going  to  the  window, 
and  counting  the  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  his  neighbour's 
bouse.  Facts  like  these  show  how  much  art  may  be  coo- 
eemed  in  the  management  of  the  mind. 

Some  profound  thinkers  could  not  pursue  the  operations 
of  their  mind  in  the  distraction  of  light  and  noise.  Mal- 
lebranche,  Hobbes,  Thomas,  and  others  closed  their  ciir- 
laiof  to  concentrate  their  thoughts,  as  Milton  aavs  of  the 


mind,  *  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing.'  The 
study  of  an  author  or  an  artist  would  be  ill  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  landscape;  the  Peaseroeo  of  Miltim, 
*  hid  from  day's  parish  eye,'  is  the  man  of  genius.  A  se* 
eluded  and  naked  apartment,  with  nothinc  but  a  desk,  a 
chair,  and  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  was  for  fifty  year*  tbs 
study  of  Buffon ;  the  single  ornament  was  a  print  of  New- 
ton placed  before  his  eye»-<-Bothing  broke  inio  the  unity  of 
his  reveries. 

The  arts  of  memory  have  at  all  times  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  studious ;  they  open  a  worM  of  uadivuM 
myjteries ;  every  one  seems  to  form  some  discovery  of  hii 
own,  but  which  rather  excites  his  astonishment  tkaii  en- 
larges his  comprehension.  When  the  late  William  Hat- 
ton,  a  man  of  an  original  cast  of  mind,  as  an  experimeat 
in  memory,  opened  a  book  which  be  had  divided  into  S66 
columns,  according  to  the  days  of  the  year,  be  resolred  to 
try  to  recollect  an  anecdote,  as  insignificant  4nd  remote 
as  he  was  able,  rejecting  all  under  ten  year*  of  age  ;  and 
to  his  surpnse,  he  filled  those  spaces  for  small  reminitcea- 
ces,  within  ten  columns ;  but  till  this  experiment  had  been 
maip,  he  never  conceived  the  extent  of  this  facultT. 
Wflen  we  reflect,  that  whatever  we  know,  and  whaier'er 
we  feel,  are  the  very  smalleat  portions  of  all  the  know, 
ledge  and  all  the  feelings  we  have  been  acquiring  ihroogh 
life,  how  desirable  would  be  that  art,  which  should  opri 
again  the  scenes  which  have  vanished,  revive  the  emotions 
which  other  impressions  have  effaced,  and  enrich  oor 
thoughts,  with  thoughts  not  less  precious  ;  the  man  of  ge- 
nius who  shall  possess  this  art,  will  not  satisfy  himself  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  mornings  and  its  transient  emo- 
tions, writing  on  the  moveable  sa!nd  or  present  sensations, 
(iresent  feelings,  which  alter  with  the  first  breezes  of  pub- 
ic opinion.  Memory  is  the  foundation  of  i^enius ;  for  this 
faculty,  with  men  of  genius,  is  associated  with  insginsiios 
and  ^ssion,  it  is  a  cbronobgy  not  merely  of  events,  but  of 
emotions ;  hence  they  remember  nothing  that  is  not  inter- 
esting to  their  feelings,  while  the  ordiaary  mind,  accurate 
on  all  events  alike,  is  not  impassioned  on  any.  The  m- 
cidents  of  the  novelist,  are  often  founded  on  the  common 
ones  of  life ;  and  the  personages  so  admirably  alive  ia 
his  fictions,  he  only  discovered  among  the  crowd.  The 
arts  of  memory  will  preserve  all  we  wish ;  they  form  a 
saving  hank  of  genius,  to  which  it  nay  have  recourse,  ti 
a  wealth  which  it  can  accumulate  unperceivablv  amidfi 
the  ordinary  expenditure.  Locke  taught  us  the  ifrit  rudi- 
ments of  this  art,  when  he  showed  us  how  he  stored  hit 
thou|(hts  and  his  facts,  by  an  artificial  arrangement ;  and 
Addison,  before  he  commenced  his  Spectators,  hsd  amai- 
sed  three  folios  of  materials ;  but  the  higher  step  will  bo 
the  volume  which  shall  give  an  account  ol  a  man  to  him- 
self, where  a  single  observation,  a  chronicled  emotion,  a 
hope  or  a  protect,  on  which  the  soul  may  still  hang,  like  a 
clew  of  past  knowledge  in  his  hand,  will  restore  to  htm  sR 
his  lost  studies ;  his  evanescent  existenoe  again  enters  into- 
his  life,  and  he  will  contemplate  on  himself  as  an  entire 
man  :  to  preserve  the  past,  is  half  of  immortality. 

The  memorials  of  Gibbon  and  Priestjy  present  us  with 
the  experience  and 'the  habits  of  the  literary  Character. 
•  What  I  have  known,'  says  Dr  Priestly,  *  with  respect  to 
myself,  has  tended  much  to  lessen  both  my  admiration  sod 
my  contempt  of  others.  Could  we  have  entered  into  the 
mind  of  Isaac  Newton,  and  have  traced  all  the  steps  by 
which  he  produced  his  great  works,  we  might  see  nothing 
very  extraordinary  in  the  process.  Our  student,  with  ts 
ingenious  simplicity,  opens  to  us  that  *  variety  of  mechan- 
ical expedienu  by  which  he  secured  and  arranged  bis 
thoughts,'  and  that  discipline  of  the  mind,  by  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  his  studies,  for  the  day  and  for  the  yesr,  is 
which  he  rivalled  the  calm  and  unalterable  svstem  punaed 
by  Gibbon.  Buffon  and  Voltaire  employed  the  sane  ma- 
MBUvres ,  Slid  often  only  combined  the  knowledge  they  ob- 
tained, by  humble  methods.    They  knew  what  to  ask  for. 


and  made  use  of  an  intelligent  secretary ;  _  -  , 
Bacon  has  expressed  if,  that  some  Books  <  may  be  read 
by  deputy.'  Buffon  laid  down  an  exoellent  rule  to  obtain 
originality,  when  he  advised  the  writer,  first  to  eilianst  his 
own  thoughts  before  he  attempted  to  consult  other  writers. 
The  advice  of  Lord  Bacon,  I  hat  we  shooM  parsue  our 
studies,  whether  the  mind  is  disf 
cellent ;  in  the  one  case,  we  shall 

Ihe  other,  we  •  shall  work  out  the 

mind,  and  make  the  middle  times  the  more  ptsasast. 
John  Hunter  wery  happily  iliostrsted  the  advantages,  which 
everyone  derives  from  nattiaf  fais^bflsifhtB  ip  writiag, 
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*  ii  resemklM,'  said  he  *  a  tiudoaroui  taking  stock  \  without 
which,  ho  never  knows  either  what  he  pocseatet,  or  in 
what  he  ia  deficient.'  Indualr^  ia  the  feature  by  which  ihe 
ancients  so  frequently  describe  an  eminent  character; 
such  phrases  as  *  iifxrtdibUi  indu$lria  ;  diUgemiia  ungvlarif* 
are  usuaJ.  When  we  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  la^ 
bours  of  Cicero,  Erasmus,  Gresner,  Baronius,  Lord  Bacon, 
Usher,  and  Bayle,  we  seem  asleep  at  the  base  of  theso 
monumen:s  of  study,  and  scarcely  awaken  to  admire. 
Such  are  the  laborious  instructions  of  mankind  ! 

Nor  let  those  other  artisu  of  the  mind,  who  work  in  the 
airy  looms  cf  fancy  and  wit,  imagine  that  they  are  wearing 
their  wets,  without  the  direction  of  a  principle,  and  with* 
ou:  a  secret  habit  which  they  have  acquired ;  there  may  be 
even  an  art,  unperceived  by  themselves,  in  opening  and 
pursuing  a  scene  of  pure  invention,  and  even  in  the  bap- 
pi<ist  turns  of  wit.  One  who  had  all  the  experience  of 
such  an  artist,  has  employed  the  very  terms  we  have  used, 
of  'mechanical'  and  •habitual.*  *Be  assured,'  says 
Goklsmith,  *  that  wit  is  in  some  measure  mechanical ;  and 
that  a  man  long  hal^ituated  to  catch  at  even  its  resenw 
blance,  will  at  last  be  happy  enough  to  possess  the  sub- 
•tance.  By  a  long  habit  of  writing,  he  acquires  a  iust- 
ness  of  thinking,  and  a  mastery  of  manner,  which  holi- 
day writers,  even  with  ten  tiroes  his  genius,  mav  vainly 
attempt  to  equal.'  Even  in  the  sublime  effbrls  of  imagi- 
nation, this  art  of  meditation  may  be  practised ;  and  Ai- 
fieri  has  shown  us,  that  in  those  energetic  tragic  dramas 
which  were  often  produced  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  he 
pursued  a  regulated  process.  *  All  my  tragedies  have  been 
composed  three  times,'  and  he  describes  the  three  si  ages 
of  conception,  development,  and  versifying.  *  After  these 
three  operations,  I  proceed  like  other  authors,  to  polish, 
correct  or  amend.' 

<  All  is  habit  in  mankind,  even  virtue  itself !' exclaimed 
Metastasio ;  and  we  may  add,  even  the  meditations  of 
genius.  Some  of  its  boldest  conceptions  are  indeed  for- 
tuitous, starting  up  and  vanishing  almost  in  the  percep- 
tion ;  bke  that  giant  form,  sometimes  seen  amidst  the  gla- 
ciers, opposite  the  traveller,  afar  from  him,  moving  as 
he  moves,  stopping  as  he  stops,  yet,  in  a  moment  lost 
and  perhaps  never  more  seen,— although  but  his  own 
redection!  Often  in  the  still  obscurity  of  the  nighty 
the  ideas,  the  studies,  the  whole  history  of  the  day  is 
acted  over  again,  and  in  these  vivid  reveries,  we  are  con- 
verted into  s|iectators.  A  great  poetical  contemporary  of 
our  country  does  not  think  that  even  his  dreams  shouki 
pass  away  unnoticed,  and  keeps,  what  he  calls,  a  register 
of  nocturnals.  The.  historian  De  Thou  was  one  of  those 
great  literary  characters,  who,  all  his  life,  was  preparing 
to  write  the  history  which  he  wrote  ;  omitting  nothmg,  in 
bis  travels  and  his  embassies,  which  went  to  the  formation 
of  a  great  man,  De  Thou  has  given  a  very  curious  ao 
count  of  his  dreams.  Such  was  his  passion  for  study, 
and  his  ardent  admiration  of  the  great  men  whom  he 
conversed  with,  that  he  often  imagined  in  his  sleep,  that 
he  was  travelling  in  Iialv,  in  Ocrmany,  and  in  England, 
where  he  saw  and  consulted  the  learned,  and  examined 
their  curious  libraries ;  he  hiid  all  his  life  time  these  litera- 
ry dreams,  but  more  particularly  when  in  his  travels,  he 
thus  repeated  the  images  of  the  day.  If  memory  does 
not  chain  down  these  hi  trying,  fading  children  of  the 
imagination,  and 

*  Snatch  the  faithless  fugitives  to  lisht,' 

Pleamrea  of  Memory, 
with  the  beams  of  the  morning,  the  mind  suddenly  finds 
itself  forsaken  and  solitary.  Rousseau  has  uttered  a 
complaint  on  this  occasion ;  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  devo> 
ted  to  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  as  was  bis  custom,  the 
long  sleepless  intervals  of  his  nights,  meditating  in  bed, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  he  turned  over  his  periods,  in  a  tu- 
mult of  ideas ;  but  when  he  rose  and  had  dressed,  all  was 
vanished,  and  when  he  sat  down  to  his  papers,  he  had 
nothing  to  write.  Thus  genius  h«s  iu  vespers,  and  its 
visils,  as  well  as  its  matins,  which  we  have  been  so  oflen 
told  are  the  true  hours  of  its  inspiration— but  every  hoar 
may  be  full  of  inspiration  for  him  who  knows  to  meditate. 
No  man  was  more  practised  ia  this  art  of  the  mind,  than 
Pope,  and  even  the  night  was  not  an  unregarded  portion 
of  his  poetical  existence. 

Few  works  of  magnitude  presented  themselves  at  once, 
in  their  extent  and  their  associations  to  their  anthors ;  the 
man  of  genius  perceives  not  more  than  two  or  three  strtk* 
lag  circumstances,  unobserved  by  annihor ;  in  revolving 
tho  subject,  the  whole  mind  is  grtidually  agiuted ;  it  is  s 


summer  landscape,  at  the  break  of  daj,  wrapt  in  mist, 
where  the  sun  strikes  on  a  single  obiect,  till  the  li^ht 
and  warmth  increasing,  all  starU  up  in  the  noon-dav  of  im* 
agination.  How  beautifully  this  state  of  the  mind,  in  Ihe 
progress  of  composition,  is  described  by  Dnrden,  aUudinff 
to  nis  work,  *  when  it  was  only  a  confused  mass  « 
thoughts,  tumbling  over  one  anotner  in  the  dark ;  when 
the  fancy  was  yet  in  its  first  work,  moving  the  sleeping 
images  of  things,  towards  the  light,  there  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  then  either  to  be  chosen  or  rejected,  by  the 
judgment.'  At  that  moment,  he  adds,  *  1  was  in  that 
eagernesf  of  imagination,  which,  by  over^easing  fan- 
ciful men,  flatters  them  into  the  danger  of  writing.'— 
Gibbon  tells  us  of  bis  history,  *at  the  onset,  all  was 
dark  and  doubtful ;  even  the  tide  «f  the  work,  the  true  era 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire.  Ice  I  was  often 
tempted  to  cast  away  the  labour  of  seven  years.'  Winck- 
elman  was  long  lost  m  composing  his  *  History  of  Art ;'  a 
hundred  fruitless  attempts  were  made,  before  he  could  dis- 
cover a  plan  amidst  the  labyrinth.  Slight  conceptions 
kindle  finished  works :  a  lady  asking  for  a  few  verses  on 
rural  topics,  of  the  Abb^  De'Lille,  his  specimens  pleased, 
and  sketches  heaped  on  sketches,  produced  'Les  Jardins.' 
In  writing  the  '  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  the  poet  at  first 
proposed  a  simple  description  in  a  few  lines,  till  conducted 
by  meditation,  the  perfect  composition  of  several  years 
closed  in  that  fine  poem.  And  thus  it  happened  with  the 
Rspe  of  the  Lock,  and  many  celebrated  productions. 

Were  it  possible  to  collect  some  thoughts  of  great  think- 
ers, which  were  never  written,  we  should  discover  vivid 
conceptions,  and  an  originality  they  never  dared  to  pursue 
in  their  works !  Artists  have  this  advantage  over  authors, 
that  their  virgin  fancies,  their  chance  felicities,  which  la- 
bour cannot  afterwards  produce,  are  constantly  perpetuat- 
ed ;  and  these  '  studies'  as  they  are  called,  are'  as  precioua 
to  posterity,  as  their  more  complete  designs.  We  poa- 
sess  one  remarkable  evidence  of^  these  fortuitous  thoughts 
of  genius.  Pope  and  SwifV,  being  in  the  country  together, 
observed,  that  if  contemplative  men  were  to  notice  *  the 
thoughts  which  suddenly  present  themselves  to  their 
minds,  when  walkin*  in  the  fields  &c.  they  might  find  many 
as  well  worth  preserving,  as  some  of  their  more  deliberate 
reflections.'  They  muie  a  trial,  and  agreed  to  write 
down  such  involuntary  thoughts  as  occurred  during  their 
stay  there  ;  these  furnished  out  the  *  Thoughts'  in  Pope's 
ana  Swift's  miscellanies.*  Among  Lord  Bacon's  Re« 
mains,  we  find  a  paper  entitled  *  sudden  thaughu^  set  down 
for  profit.'    At  all  hours,  by  the  side  of  Voltaire's  bed,  or 


on  nis  table,  stood  his  pen  and  ink,  with  slips  of  paper. 
The  margins  of  his  books  were  covered  with  his  *  sudden 
thoughts.*^  Cicero,  in  reading,  constantly  took  notes  and 
made  comments ;  but  we  must  recollect  there  is  an  art  of 
reading,  as  well  as  an  art  of  thinking. 

This  art  of  meditation  ma^  be  exercised  at  all  hours  and  in 
all  places ;  and  men  of  genius  in  their  walks,  at  tsble,  and 
amidst  assemblies,  turning  the  eye  of  the  mind  inwards,  can 
form  an  artificial  solitude;  retired  amidst  a  crowd,  and 
wise  amidst  distraction  and  folly.  Some  of  the  great  ac- 
tions of  men  of  this  habit  of  mind,  were  first  meditated  on, 
amidst  the  noise  of  a  convivial  party,  or  the  music  of  a 
concert.  The  victory  of  Waterloo  might  have  been  or- 
ganixed  in  the  ball  room  at  Brussels,  as  Rodney  at  the 
table  of  Lord  Sandwich,  while  the  bottle  was  briskly  cir- 
culating, was  observed  arranging  bits  of  cork  ;  his  solitary 
amusement  having  excited  an  iiiqiiiry,  he  said  that  he  waa 
practising  a  plan  how  to  annihilate  an  enemy's  fleet; 
this  afterwaros  proved  to  be  that  discovery  of  breaking  the 
line,  which  the  happy  audacity  of  the  hero  executed. 
Thus  Hogarth,  with  an  eye  always  awake  to  the  ridicu- 
lous, would  catch  a  character  on  his  thumb-nail ;  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  could  detect  in  the  stains  of  an  old  weather* 
beaten  wall,  the  landscapes  of  nature,  and  Haydn  care- 
fully noted  down  in  a  pocket  book,  the  passages  and  ideas 
which  came  to  him  in  his  walks,  or  amidst  company. 

To  this  habit  of  continuity  of  attention,  tracing  the  first 
simple  idea  through  it*  remoter  consequences,  Galileo  and 
Newton  owed  many  of  their  discoveries.  It  was  ona 
evening  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  that  Galileo  observed 
the  vibrations  of  a  brass  Insire  pendent  from  the  vaulted 
roof,  which  had  been  left  swinging  by  one  of  the  vergers  ; 
the  habitual  meditation  of  genius  combined  with  an  ordi* 

*  This  anecdoio  Is  found  in  Ruffhead^s  lifb  of  f  ope,  evi 
denlly  given  by  Wsrburtnn,  ss  was  erery  thing  of  personal 
knowledge  in  that  tasteless  volume  of  a  mere  lawyer  wrlilnf 
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nary  accident  a  new  idea  of  acience,  and  hence,  conceiv- 
ed the  invention  of  measuring  time  by  the  medium  of  a 
pendulum.  Who  but  a  cenius  of  this  order,  sitting  in  his 
orchard,  and  being  struck  by  the  fall  of  an  apple,  could 
have  discovered  a  new  quaiitv  in  matter  by  the  system  of 
gravitation  ;  or  have  imagined,  while  viewii'ij;  boys' blowing 
aoap-bladders,  the  properties  of  light,  and  then  anatomised 
a  ray  !  It  was  the  same  principle  which  led  Franklin 
when  on  board  a  ship,  observing  a  partial  stillness  in  the 
waves,  when  they  threw  down  water  which  had  been  used 
for  culinary  purposes,  tu  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful 
property  in  oil  of  calming  the  agitated  ocean,  and  many  a 
ship  has  been  preserved  in  tempestuous  weather,  or  a  land- 
ing facilitated  on  a  dangerous  surf,  by  this  simple  medita- 
tion of  genius. 

In  the  a^illness  of  meditation  the  mind  of  genius  must  be 
frequently  thrown ;  it  is  a  kind  of  darkness  which  hides 
from  us  all  surrounding  objects,  even  in  (he  light  of  day. 
This  is  the  first  slate  of  eiisience  in  genius. — In  Cicero, 
on  Old  Acei  we  f  nd  Cato  admiring  that  Caius  Sulpitius 
G alius,  who  when  he  sat  down  to  write  in  the  morning 
was  surprised  by  the  evening,  and  when  ho  took  up  his 
pen  in  the  evening  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the 
morning.  Socrates  has  remained  a  whole  day  in  immove- 
able meditation,  his  eyes  and  countenance  directed  to  one 
spot  as  if  in  the  stillness  of  death.  La  Fontaine,  when 
writing  his  comic  talcs,  has  been  observed  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  in  the  same  recumbent 
nosiure  under  the  same  tree.  This  quiescent  state  is  a 
.  sort  of  enthusiasm,  and  renders  every  thing  that  surrounds 
us  as  distant  as  if  an  immense  interval  sefiarated  us  from 
the  scene.  Pof^ius  has  told  us  of  Dante,  that  he  indulged 
his  meditations  more  strongly  than  any  man  he  knew; 
and  when  once  deeply  engaged  in  reading  he  seemed  to 
live  only  in  his  ideas.  The  poet  went  to  view  a  public 
procession,  and  having  entered  a  bookseller's  shop,  taking 
up  a  book  he  sunk  into  a  reverie ;  on  his  return  he  decloired 
that  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  a  single  occurrence  in 
public  exhibition  which  had  passed  before  him.  It  has 
been  told  of  a  modem  astronomer,  that  one  summer  night 
when  he  was  withdrawing  to  his  chamber,  the  brightness 
of  the  heavens  showed  a  phenomenon.  He  passed  the 
whole  night  in  observing  it ;  and  when  they  came  to  him 
early  in  the  morning,  and  found  him  in  the  same  attitude, 
he  said,  like  one  who  had  been  recullectipg  his  thoughts 
for  a  few  moments, '  It  must  be  thus;  but  I'll  go  to  bed 
before  it  is  late.'  He  had  gazed  the  entire  night  in  medi- 
tation, and  was  not  aware  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  stories  related  of 
aome  who  have  experienced  this  entranced  slate,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  de^rree  ;  that  ecstacy  in  study,  where  the 
mind  deliciously  inebriated  wi;h  the  object  it  contemplates, 
feels  nothing,  from  the  excess  of  feeling,  as  a  philosopher 
well  describes  it :— Archimedes,  involved  in  the  invttsti- 
gation  of  mathematical  truth,  and  the  painters  Protogenes 
uad  I'armeggiano,  found  their  senses  locked  up  as  it  were 
in  meditation,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  withdrawing  them- 
selves from>their  work  even  in  the  midst  of  tho  terrors  and 
storming  of  the  place  by  (he  enemy.  Marino  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  composition  of  his  '  Adonis,'  that  he  suffered 
his  leg  to  be  burnt  for  some  time  before  the  pain  grew 
stronger  than  the  intellectual  pleasure  of  his  imagination. 
Thomas,  an  intense  thinker,  would  sit  for  hours  against  a 
hedge,  composing  with  a  low  voice,  taking  the  same  pinch 
of  siiuff  for  half  an  hour  together,  without  beinj^  aware 
that  it  had  long  disappeared  ;  when  he  quitted  his  apart- 
ment, after  prolonging  his  studies  there,  a  visible  altera- 
tion was  observed  in  nis  person,  and  the  agitation  of  his 
recent  thoughts  was  still  traced  in  his  air  and  manner. 
With  what  eloquent  truth  has  BufTon  described  those  re- 
veries of  the  student,  which  compress  his  day,  and  mark 
the  hours  by  the  sensations  of  minutes.  '  Invention,'  he 
says,  *  depends  on  patience ;  contemplate  ]^our  subject 
long,  it  will  gradually  unfold  till  a  sort  of  electric  spark  con- 
vulses for  a  moment  the  brain,  and  spreads  down  to  the 
very  heart  a  glow  of  irritation.  Then  come  the  luxuries 
of  genius,  the  true  hours  for  production  and  composition  ; 
hours  so  delightful  that  I  have  spent  twelve  or  fourteen 
tuccessively  at  my  writing-desk,  and  still  been  in  a  state 
of  pleasure.* 

This  eager  delight  of  pursuing  his  study,  and  this  impa- 
nence  of  inlcrnipiion  in  the  pursuit,  are  finely  described 
by  Milton  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Deodati. 

*  Such  is  the  character  of  my  mind,  that  no  delay,  none 
•f  Ihe  ordinary  cessations  (for  rest  or  otherwise)  no,  I  hiul 


nearly  said,  care  or  thinking  of  the  very  subject,  can  boil 
me  back  from  being  hurried  on  to  the  destined  point,  anJ 
from  completing  the  great  circuit  as  it  were,  of  the  study 
in  which  1  am  engaged.'* 

Such  is  the  picture  of  genius,  viewed  in  the  stillness  of 
meditation,  but  there  is  yet  a  more  excited  siate,->Hhen, 
as  if  consciousness  were  mixing  with  its  reveries,  in  the 
allusion  of  a  scene,  a  person,  a  passion,  the  emotions  of  the 
soul  alfect  even  the  organs  of  sense.  It  is  experienced  ia 
the  moments  the  man  of  genius  is  producing;  these  are 
the  hours  of  inspiration,  and  this  is  the  gentle  entbnsiasa 
of  genius ! 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   ENTHUSIASM  OF   OEJUUS. 

A  state  of  mind  occurs  in  the  most  active  operaUons  o: 
genius,  which  the  term  reverts  inadequately  indicates ;  me- 
taphysical distinctions  but  ill  describe  it,  and  popular  l&n^ 
guage  affords  no  terms  for  those  faculties  and  feelings  which 
escape  the  observation  of  the  multitude  who  are  not  af 
fected  bv  the  phenomenon. 

The  illusion  of  a  drama,  over  persoDs  of  great  sensiVili- 
ty,  where  all  the  senses  are  excited  by  a  mixture  of  reality 
with  imagination,  is  experienced  by  men  of  genius  in  (Jier 
own  vivified  ideal  world ;  real  emotions  are  raised  by  fi^ 
tion.  In  a  scene,  apparently  passing  in  their  presence, 
where  the  whole  train  of  circunratances  succeeds  in  all  the 
continuity  of  nature,  and  a  sort  of  real  existences  appear 
to  rise  up  before  them,  they  perceive  themselves  specta* 
tors  or  actors,  feel  their  sympathies  excited,  and  involua* 
tartly  use  language  and  gestures,  while  the  exterior  organs 
of  sense  are  visibly  aifected ;  not  that  they  are  spectaion 
and  actors,  nor  that  the  scene  exisu.  In  this  equivocal 
state,  the  enthusiast  of  genius  produces  his  master-pieoes. 
This  waking  dream  is  distinot  from  reverie,  where  oiv 
thoughts  wandering  without  connection,  the  faint  impres- 
sions are  so  evanescent  as  to  occur  without  even  being  re> 
collected.  Not  so  when  one  closely  pursued  act  of  medi> 
tation  carries  the  enthusiast  of  genius  beyond  the  precinct 
of  actual  existence,  while  this  act  of  contemplation  makes  the 
thing  contemplated.  He  is  now  the  busy  painter  of  a 
world  which  he  himself  only  views ;  aloue  he  heart,  he 
sees,  he  touches,  he  laughs  and  weeps  ;  his  brows  and  lips, 
and  his  very  limbs  move.  Poets  and  even  painters,  who 
as  Lord  Bacon  describes  witches,  <  are  imaginative,'  have 
often  involuntarily  betrayed  in  the  act  of  composition  those 

gestures  which  accompany  this  enthusiasm.  duintiHiao 
as  nobly  compared  them  to  (he  lashings  of  the  lion's  tail 
preparing  to  combat.  Even  actors  of  genius  have  accus- 
lomed  themselres  to  walk  on  the  stage  for  an  hour  before 
the  curtain  was  drawn,  to  fill  their  minds  with  all  the  phai>- 
foms  of  the  drama,  to  personify,  to  catch  the  passion,  to 
speak  to  others,  to  do  all  that  a  man  of  genius  would  bare 
viewed  in  the  subject. 

Aware  of  this  peculiar  faculty  so  prevalent  in  the  more 
vivid  exercise  of  genius.  Lord  Kaimes  seems  to  have  beea 
the  first  who,  in  a  work  on  criticism,  attempted  to  name  it 
the  ideal  pretence,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  real  pre$erv€  d 
things ;  it  has  been  called  the  representative  faculty,  the 
imaginative  state,  &c.  Call  it  what  we  will,  no  term  ofiens 
to  us  the  invisible  mode  of  its  operations,  or  expresses  ill 
variable  nature.  Conscious  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
faculty,  our  critic  perceived  that  the  conception  of  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  when  described  in  words.  Has  not  (he 
difl^erence  of  any  actual  thing  and  its  image  in  a  glass  per- 
plexed some  philosophers  ?  And  it  is  well  known  how  Tar 
the  ideal  philosophy  has  been  carried.  *  All  are  pictures, 
alike  painted  on  the  retina,  or  optical  sensoriom!'  ex« 
claimed  tho  enthusiast  Barry,  who  only  saw  pictures  in 
nature  and  nature  in  piriures. 

Cold  and  barren  tempers  without  imaginatMHi,  whose 
impressions  of  objects  never  rise  beyond  those  of  memory 
and  reflection,  which  know  only  to  compare,  and  not  to 
excite,  will  smile  at  this  equivocal  state  of  the  ideal  pre- 
sence ;  yet  it  is  a  real  one  to  the  enthusiast  of  genius,  and 
it  is  his  happiest  and  peculiar  condition  without  this  power 
no  metaphv^ical  aid,  no  art  to  be  taught  him,  no  niasierv 
of  Talent  shall  avail  him  ;  unblesi  with  it  the  votary  shall 
find  each  sacrifico  lying  cold  on  the  altar,  for  no  aoceptiof 
flume  from  heaven  shall  kindle  it. 

*  Meum  sic  est  ine enium,  nulla  ut  mora,  nulla  qaies,  ddRb 
fermc  iltius  rei  ciira  aut  oogritatio  disiincai,  qiiosd  pervada« 
quo  feror,  et  erandcm  aliqueni  siudiorum  nieoruro  quasi  pert* 
odum  conficiam. 
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Tbi«  enthusiasm  indeed  can  oolj  be  disoorered  by  men 
•r  ^nios  themselves,  ^ret  when  most  under  iu  influence, 
they  can  least  perceive  it,  as  the  eye  which  sees  all  thin^ 
cannot  view  itself;  and  to  trace  uiis  invisible  operation, 
this  warmth  on  the  nerve,  .were  to  search  for  the  principle 
of  life  whidi  found  would  cease  to  be  life.  There  is, 
however,  something  of  realitj  in  this  state  of  the  ideal  pre- 
sence ;  for  the  most  familiar  mstances  show  that  the  nerves 
of  each  external  sense  are  put  in  motion  by  the  idea  of  the 
object,  as  if  the  real  object  had  been  presented  to  it ;  the 
difference  is  only  in  the  degree.  Thus  the  exterior  senses 
are  more  concerned  in  the  ideal  world  than  at  first  ap- 
pears {  we  thrill  at  even  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  makes 
us  shudder,  and  only  imagining  it  often  produces  a  real 
pain.  A  curious  consequence  flows  from  this  principle : 
Milton,  lingering  amidst  the  freshness  of  nature  in  Eden, 
felt  all  the  delights  of  those  elements  with  which  he  was 
creating;  his  nerves  moved  with  the  images  which  excited 
them.  The  fierce  and  wild  Dante  amidst  the  abysses  of 
nis  Inferno,  must  have  often  been  startled  by  its  horrors, 
and  often  left  his  bitter  and  f^oomj  spirit  in  the  stings  he 
inflicted  on  the  gfeat  criminal.  The  moving  nerves  (hen 
of  the  man  of  genius  are  a  reality ;  he  sees,  he  hears,  he 
feels  by  each.  How  mysterious  to  us  is  the  operation  of 
this  faculty :  a  Homer  and  a  Richardson,*  like  Nature, 
open  a  yolume  large  as  life  itself— embracing  a  circuit  of 
human  existence ! 

Can  we  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  faculty,  when  the 
▼isibla  and  outward  frame  of  the  man  of  (genius  bears  wit- 
ness to  its  presence  7  When  Fielding  said,*  I  do  not  doubt 
but  the  most  pathetic  and  affecting  scenes  have  been  writ 
with  tears,'  he  probably  drew  that  discovery  from  an  inverse 
feeling  tohbown.  Fieklin^  wouM  have  been  gratified  to 
have  confirmed  the  observation  by  facts  which  never  reach- 
ed him.  Metastasio,  in  writing  the  ninth  scene  of  the  second 
act  of  his  Olympiad,  found  himself  suddenly  moved,  shed- 
ding tears.  The  imagined  sorrows  inspired  real  tears ;  and 
they  afterwards  proved  contagious.  Had  our  poet  not  per- 
petuated his  surprise  by  an  interestmg  sonnet,  the  circum- 
■Unce  had  passed  away  with  the  emotion,  as  many  such 
haye.  Alfieri,  the  most  energetic  poet  of  modem  times, 
havinv  composed,  without  a  pause,  the  whole  of  an  act, 
Qoted  in  the  marcin— *  Written  under  a  paroxysm  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  whil<>  nhedding  a  flood  of  tears.'  The  im- 
pressiuns  which  the  frame  experiences  in  this  state,  leave 
deeper  traces  behind  them  than  those  of  reverie.  The 
tremors  of  Drvden,  after  having  written  an  ode,  a  circum- 
stance accidentally  preserved,  were  not  unnsual  with  him 
--for  in  the  preface  to  his  Tales,  he  tells  us,  that  '  in 
translating  Homer,  he  found  greater  pleasure  than  in 
Virgil ;  but  it  was  not  a  pleasure  without  pain ;  the  con- 
tinual agitation  of  the  spirits  must  needs  be  a  weakener  to 
any  constitution,  especially  in  a?e,  and  many  pauses  are 
required  for  refreshment  betwixt  the  heats.'  We  find 
Metastasio,  like  others  of  the  brotherhood,  susceptible  of 
this  state,  complaining  of  his  sufferings  during  the  poetical 
esttts.  *  When  I  apply  with  attention,  the  nerves  of  my 
tensorium  are  put  into  a  violent  tumult ;  I  grow  as  red  as 
a  drunkard,  and  am  obliged  to  quit  my  work.'  When 
Buffon  was  absorbed  on  a  subject  which  presented  great 
objections  to  his  opinions,  he  felt  his  head  bum,  and  saw 
his  countenance  flushed ;  and  this  was  a  warning  for  him 
to  sus  ^"vnd  his  attention.  Gray  could  never  compose  vd- 
untarity,  bis  genius  resembled  the  srmed  apparition  in 
Shakspeare's  master  tragedy.  '  H^  would  not  he  com- 
manded,' as  we  are  told  bv  Mr  Mathias.  When  he 
wished  to  compose  the  Installation  Ode,  for  a  considerable 
time  he  felt  himself  without  the  power  to  beein  it :  a  friend 
eallinff  on  him.  Gray  flung  open  his  door  hastily,  and  in  a 
hurried  voice  and  tone  exclaiming,  in  the  first  verse  ci 
that  ode, 

*  Hence,  avannt !  'tis  holy  ground  T— 
his  friend  started  at  the  disordered  appearance  of  the  bard, 
whose  orgasm  had  disturbed  his  very  air  and  countenance, 
till  he  recovered  himself.  Listen  to  one  labouring  with  all 
the  magic  of  the  spell.  Madam  Roland  has  thus  power- 
fully described  the  ideal  presence  in  her  first  readings  of 
Telemachus  and  Tasso: — 'My  respiration  rose,  I  felt  a 
rapid  fire  colouring  my  face  and  my  voice  changing  had 

*  Richardson  assembles  a  family  about  him,  writing  down 
what  they  said,  seeing  their  very  manner  of  saying,  livin^with 
tfhem  as  often  and  as  long  as  he  wills — with  surh  a  personal 
onity,  that  an  Inir^'nious  lawyer  once  told  me  that  he  required 
no  stronger  evidence  of  a  fact  in  any  court  of  law  than  a  cir- 
CQittstaaUal  scene  in  Richardson. 


betrayed  my  agitation.  I  was  Eucharis  for  Telemacus 
and  £rminia  for  Tancred.  However,  during  this  perfect 
transformation,  I  did  not  yet  think  that  I  myself  was  any 
thing,  for  any  one :  the  whole  had  no  connection  with  my- 
self. I  sought  for  nothing  around  me ;  I  was  them ;  I 
saw  only  the  objects  which  existed  for  them ;  it  was  a 
dream,  without  being  awakened.'  The  effect  which  the 
study  of  Plutarch's  illustrious  men  produced  on  the  mighty 
mind  of  Alfieri,  during  a  whole  winter,  while  he  lived  as  it 
were  among  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  has  himself  told. 
Alfieri  wept  and  raved  with  grief  and  indignation  ihat  he 
was  bora  under  a  govemment  which  favoured  no  Roman 
heroes  nor  sages ;  as  often  as  be  was  struck  with  the  groat 
actions  of  these  great  men,  in  his  extreme  agitation  he 
rose  from  his  seat  like  one  possessed.  The  feeling  of  ge« 
nius  in  Alfieri  was  suppressed  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
by  the  discouragement  of  bis  uncle ;  but  as  the  natural 
temperament  cannot  be  crashed  out  of  the  soul  of  genius, 
he  was  a  poet  without  writing  a  single  verse ;  ana  as  a 
great  poet,  the  ideal  presence  at  times  became  ungovern- 
able and  vergrag  to  madness.  In  traversing  the  wilds  of 
Arragon,  his  emotions,  he  says,  would  certainly  have  given 
birth  to  poetry,  could  ne  have  expressed  himself  in  verse. 
It  was  a  complete  state  of  the  imaginative  existence,  or 
this  ideal  presence ;  for  he  proceeded  along  the  wilds  of 
Arragon  in  a  reverie,  weeping  and  laughing  by  turns.  He 
considered  this  as  a  folly,  because  it  ended  iu  nothing  but 
in  laughter  and  tears.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
then  yielding  to  a  demonstration,  could  he  have  judged  of 
hinnself,  that  he  possetsed  those  dispositions  of  m'md  and 
energy  of  passion  which  form  the  poetical  character. 

Genius  creates  by  a  single  conception ;  the  statuary 
conceives  the  statue  at  once,which  he  afterwards  executes 
by  the  slow  process  of  art ;  and  the  architect  contrives  a 
whole  palace  in  an  instant.  In  a  single  principle,  opening 
as  it  were  on  a  sudden  to  genius,  a  great  and  new  system 
of  things  is  discovered.  It  has  happened,  sometimes,  that 
this  single  conception  rashing  over  the  whole  concentrated 
soul  of  genius,  has  agitated  the  frame  convulsively  ;  it  comes  , 
like  a  whispered  secret  from  Nature.  When  Mallebranche 
first  took  up  Descartes's  Treatise  on  Man,  the  germ  of 
his  own  suMeouent  philosophic  system,  such  was  his  in- 
tense feeling,  tnat  a  yiolent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  more 
than  once,  obliged  him  to  lay  down  the  volume.  When 
the  first  idea  of  the  Essay  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences  rashed 
on  the  mind  of  Rousseau,  a  feverish  symptom  in  his  ner- 
vous system  approached  to  a  slight  delirium:  stopping 
under  an  ode,  tie  wrote  with  a  pencil  the  Prosopopeiae  of 
Fabriciua.— '  (  still  remember  my  solitary  transport  at  the 
discovery  of  a  philosophical  argument  s  gainst  the  doctrine 
of  transiibstantiation,'  exclaimed  Gibbon  in  his  Memoirs. 

This  (^uick  sensibility  of  genius  has  suppressed  the  voices 
of  poets  in  reciting  ihetr  most  pathetic  passages.— Thom- 
son was  so  oppressed  bv  a  passage  in  Virgil  or  Milton, 
when  he  attempted  to  read,  that  *  his  voice  sunk  in  ill-arti- 
culated sounds  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast.'  The  tre- 
mulous figure  of  the  ancient  Sybil  appears  to  have  be.en 
viewed  in  that  land  of  the  Muses,  by  the  energetic  descrip- 
tion of  Paulus  Jovius  of  the  impntiis  and  afflatus  of  one  of 
the  Italian  iinprovisatori,  some  of  whom,  I  have  heard  from 
one  preaent  at  a  similar  exhibition,  have  not  degenerated 
in  poetic  inspiration,  nor  in  its  corporeal  excitement.  *  His 
eyes  fixed  downwards,  kindle,  as  he  sives  utterance  to  his 
effusions,  the  moist  drops  flow  down  his  cheeks,  the  veins 
of  his  forehead  swell,  and  wonderfully  his  learned  ears  as 
it  were,  abstracted  and  intent,  moderate  each  impulse  o 
his  flowing  numbers.'* 

This  enthusiasm  throws  the  man  of  genius  into  those 
reveries  where,  amidst  Nature,  while  others  are  terrified 
at  d<*!ttruction,  he  can  only  view  Nature  herself.  The  mind 
of  Ptinv,  to  add  one  more  chapter  to  his  mighty  scroll, 
sought  her  amidst  the  volcano  in  which  he  perished.  Ver- 
net  was  on  board  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  tempest, 
and  all  hope  was  given  up !  the  astonished  captain  beheld 
the  artist  of  genius,  his  pencil  in  his  hand,  in  calm  enihu- 
aiaam,  sketching  the  terrible  world  of  waters— etudying 
the  wave  that  was  rising  to  devour  him. 

There  is  a  tender  enthusiasm  in  the  elevated  studies  o 
antiquity,  in  which  the  ideal  presence  or  the  imaginative 
existence  is  seen  prevailing  over  the  mind.  It  is  finely 
said  by  Livy,  that  *  in  contemplating  antiquity,  the  mina 

*  The  passage  Is  cnrious.— *  Caneoii  deflxi  exardent  ocull 
swIoreN  manant,  frrmtis  venis  contumescunt,  m  qiitxl  minim 
esc  enidife  aures  lanquam  alienee  et  intentre  omnein  impcium 
profluciuium  numerorum  rxaciissima  raiione  oioderaniur.* 
64 
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iuelf  becomes  antique.'  Amidst  the  monaraents  of  greut 
and  departed  nations,  our  imaj^inatioo  is  touched  by  the 
grandeur  of  local  impressions,  and  the  yivid  associations 
of  the  manners,  the  arts,  and  the  individuals  of  a  great 
people.  Men  a  genius  hare  roved  amidst  the  awful 
ruins  till  the  ideal  presence  has  fondly  built  up  the  city 
anew,  ejad  have  become  Romans  in  the  Rome  of  two 
thousand  years  past.  Poroponius  Laetus,  whoderoted  his 
life  to  this  studv,  was  constantly  seen  wandering  amidst 
the  vestiges  of  this  *  throne  <{f  the  world :'  there,  m  many 
a  reverie,  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  mutilated  arch  and  the 
broken  column,  he  stopped  to  muse,  and  dropt  tears  in  the 
ideal  presence  of  Rome  and  of  the  Romans.  Another 
enthusiast  of  this  class  was  Bosius,  who  sousht  beneath 
Rome  for  another  Rome,  in  thoee  catacombs  Duilt  by  the 
early  Christians,  for  their  asylum  and  their  sepulchres. 
His  work  of  *  Roma  Sotteranea'  is  the  production  of  a 
subterraneous  life,  passed  in  fervent  and  perilous  labours. 
Taking  with  him  a  hermit's  meal  for  the  week,  this  new 
Pliny  ohen  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  lamp- 
light, clearing  away  the  sand  and  ruins,  till  some  tomb 
broke  forth,  or  some  inscription  became  legible :  accom- 
panied by  some  friend  whom  his  enthusiasm  had  inspired 
with  hb  own  sympathy,  here  he  dictated  his  notes,  tracing 
the  mouldering  sculpture,  and  catching  the  fading  picture. 
Thrown  back  into  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity, 
amidst  the  local  impressions,  the  hutorian  of  the  Christian 
catacombs  collected  the  memorials  of  an  age  and  of  a 
race,  which  were  hidden  beneath  the  earth. 

Werner,  the  mineralogist,  celebrated  for  his  lecturea,  by 
some  accounts  transmitted  by  his  auditors,  appears  to  have 
exercised  this  faculty.  Werner  often  said  that  *  he  always 
depended  on  the  muse  for  inspiration.'  His  unwritten 
lecture  was  a  reverie— till  kindling  in  his  progress,  blend- 
ing science  and  imagination  in  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
ceptions, at  times,  as  if  he  had  gathered  about  him  the 
very  elements  of  Nature,  his  spirit  seemed  to  be  hovering 
over  the  waters  and  the  strata. 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  which  inconceivably  6ll8  tho  mind 
of  genius  in  all  great  and  solemn  operations :  it  is  an  agi- 
tation in  calmness,  and  is  required  not  only  in  the  fine  arts, 
but  wherever  a  great  and  continued  exortion  of  the  soul 
must  be  fmploym).  It  was  experienced  by  De  Thou,  the 
historian,  when  after  his  morning  prayers  be  always  added 
another  to  implore  the  Divinity  to  purify  his  heart  from 
partiality  and  iiatred,  and  to  open  his  spirit  in  developing 
the  truth,  amidst  the  contending  factidhs  of  his  times  ;  and 
by  Haydn,  when  employed  m  his  *  Creation,'  earnestly 
addressing  the  Creator  ere  be  struck  his  instrument.  In 
moments  like  these,  man  becomes  a  perfect  unity— K>ne 
thought  and  one  act,  abstracted  from  all  other  thoughts  and 
a!!  other  acts.  It  was  felt  by  Gray  in  his  loftiest  excur- 
sions, and  is  perhaps  the  same  power  which  impels  the 
villager,  when,  to  overcome  his  rivals  in  a  contest  (or  leap- 
ing, Tie  retires  back  some  steps,  collects  all  exertion  into 
his  mind,  and  clears  the  eventful  bound.  One  of  our  Ad- 
mirals in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  held  as  a  maxim,  that  a 
height  of  passion,  amounting  to  phrenzy,  was  necessary 
to  nualify  a  man  for  that  place  ;  and  N*lson,  decorated  by 
all  his  honours  about  him,  on  the  day  of  oa'tle,  at  the  sight 
of  those  emblems  of  glory  emulated  himself.  Thus  enthu- 
siasm was  necessary  and  effective  for  his  genius. 

This  enthusiasm,  prolonged  as  it  often  has  been  by  tho 
operation  of  the  imaginative  existence  becomes  a  state  of 
perturbed  feeling,  apd  can  only  be  distinguished  from  a  dis- 
ordered intellect  by  the  power  of  volition,  in  a  sound  mind, 
of  withdrawing  from  tne  ideal  world  into  the  world  of 
sense.    It  is  but  a  step  which  carries  us  from  the  wander- 
ings of  fancy  into  the  aberrations  of  delirium. 
*  With  curious  art  the  brain  too  finely  wrought 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroyed  by  thought ; 
Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind, 
Blots  out  her  powers,  and  leaves  a  blank  behind— 
'  The  greatest  genius  to  this  fate  may  bow.' 

There  may  be  an  agony  in  thought  which  only  deep 
thinkers  experience.  The  terrible  effects  of  metaphysical 
studies  on  Beattie,  has  been  told  by  himself.—*  Sincti  the 
Bssay  on  Truth  was  printed  m  quarto,  I  have  never  dand 
to  read  it  over.  I  durst  not  even  read  the  sheets  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  terrors  in  the  print,  and  was 
•blieed  to  get  a  friend  to  do  that  office  for  me.  These 
■tudies  came  in  time  to  have  dreadful  effects  upon  my  ner- 
vous sytf  em ;  and  I  cannot  read  what  I  then  wrote'with- 
«at  some  degree  of  borroTj  because  it  recalls  to  my  niod 


the  horrors  that  I  have  sometimes  felt  after  passing  a  loag 
evening  in  those  severe  studies.'  Goldoni,  after  a  rasE 
exertion  of  writine  sixteen  plays  in  a  year,  confessess  be 
paid  the  penalty  of  the  folly ;  he  flew  to  Genoa,  leadmg  a 
life  of  delicious  vacuity ;  to  pass  the  day  without  doing 
any  thing,  was  all  the  enjoyment  he  was  now  capable  oi 
feeling.  But  long  after  lie  said,  *  I  felt  at  that  thne,  and 
have  ever  since  continued  to  feel,  the  consequence  of  that 
exhaustion  of  spirits  I  sustained  in  composing  my  sixteen 
comedies.'  Boerhaave  has.rdated  of  himself,  that  bariii| 
imprudently  indulged  in  intense  thou^t  on  a  partioilar 
subject,  he  did  not  close  his  eyes  for  six  weeks  uler :  and 
Tissot,  in  his  work  on  the  health  of  men  of  letters,  i ' 


in  similar  cases,  whore  a  complete  stupor  has  affected  the 
unhappy  student  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

Assuredly  the  finest  geniuses  could  not  always  withdnw 
themselves  from  that  intensely  interesting  tram  of  ideas, 
which  we  have  shown  has  not  been  removed  from  about 
them  by  even  the  f  iolent  stimuli  of  exterior  objects  ;  the 
seenical  illusion,— the  being  of  their  passion,— the  inviii- 
ble  existences  repeatedly  endowed  by  them  with  a  rittl 
force,  have  still  nung  before  their  eyes.  It  wss  in  thii 
state  that  Petrarch  found  himself  in  that  minute  narrative 
of  a  vision  in  which  Laura  appeared  to  him ;  and  Tasso  ra 
the  lofty  conversations  he  held  with  a  spirit  that  ^ided  to- 
wards him  on  the  beams  of  the  sun :  and  thus,  Malle- 
branche  listening  to  the  voice  of  God  within  him;  or 
Lord  Herbert  on  his  knees,  in  the  stillness  of  the  sky ;  or 
Paschal  starting  at  times  at  an  abyss  opening  by  his'side. 
Descartes,  when  young,  and  in  a  country  seclusion,  his 
brain  exhausted  with  meditation,  and  nis  ima^inatioQ 
healed  to  excess,  heard  a  voice  in  the  air  which  called  him 
to  pursue  the  search  of  truth  ;  he  never  doubted  the  vision; 
and  this  dream  in  the  delirium  of  genius  charmed  him  even 
in  his  after-etudies.  Our  Collins  and  Cowper  were  often 
thrown  into  that  extraordinary  .state  of  mind,  when  the 
ideal  presence  converted  them  into  insionaries ;  and  their 
illusions  were  as  strong  as  Swedenburgh's,  who  saw  heaven 
on  earth  in  the  glittering  streets  of  his  New  Jerusalem,  and 
Cardan's,  when  he  so  carefully  observed  a  nimiber  of  little 
armed  men  at  his  feet;  and  Betivenuto  Cellini,  whose 
vivid  imagination  and  glorious  egotism  so  freqoenilj  eon- 
templated  '  a  resplendent  light  hovering  over  his  shadow.' 
Yet  what  less  than  enthusiasm  ia  the  purchase  price  of 
high  passion  and  invention  ?  Perhaps  never  hss  there 
been  a  man  of  genius  of  this  rare  cast,  who  has  not  be- 
trayed early  in  youth  the  ebullitions  of  the  ima^nation  in 
some  outward  action  at  that  period,  when  the  illusions  of 
life  are  more  real  to  them  than  its  realities.  A  ili?ht  de- 
rangement of  our  accustomed  habits,  a  little  perturbation 
of  the  faculties,  and  a  romantic  tinge  on  the  feeling,  pw 
no  indifferent  promise  of  genius  ;  of  that  generous  lem^ 
which  knows  nothing  of  the  baseness  of  mankind,  unsatis- 
fied, and  rajiinr  with  a  devouring  eagerness  for  the  shment 
it  has  not  yet  found ;  to  perfect  some  glorious  deti^,  to 
charm  the  world,  or  mslce  it  happier.  Often  we  hear 
from  the  confessions  of  men  of  genius,  of  their  bavin^  in- 
dulged in  the  puerile  state  the  most  noble,  the  most 
delightful,  the  most  impossible  projects:  snd  if  a^e 
ridicules  the  imaginative  existence  of  its  youth,  be  as- 
sured that  it  is  tho  decline  of  its  genius.  'That  viriooui 
and  lender  enthusiast,  Fenelon,  in  his  early  youth,  Irtio- 
bled  his  friends  with  a  classical  and  religious  reverie.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  ouitiing  them  to  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece,  in  the  character  of  a  missionary,  and  to 
collect  the  relics  of  antiquity  with  the  taste  of  a  classical 
antiquary.  The  Peloponnesus  opened  to  him  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  where  St  Paul  poached,  the  PirBUs  where 
Socrates  conversed ;  while  the  latent  poet  was  to  pliw 
laurels  from  Delphos,  and  rove  amid«t  the  amenities  Oi 
Tempo.  Such  was  the  influence  of  the  ideal  presence, 
and  barren  will  be  his  imagination,  and  luckless  his  for- 
tune, who,  claiming  the  honours  of  genius,  has  never  beet 
touched  by  such  a  temporary  delirium. 

To  this  enthusiasm,  snd  to  this  alone,  can  #e  attnbute 
the  self-immolstion  of  men  of  genius.  Mighty  and  iab^ 
rious  works  have  been  pursued,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  at  the 
certain  destruction  of  the  fortune  of  the  individoal.  The 
fate  of  Castell's  Lexicon,*  of  Bloch's  magnifieest  work  «■ 

*  Caotell  lost  laOOM.by  this  great  work;  and  «ave  away 
copies,  while  the  rest  rotted  at  home.  He  exhibits  a  corvjos 
picture  of  Ikersry  labour  In  hfc»  nreface-'  As  for  nrmir,  I 
ha»*»  been  unceasingly  occupied  for  soch  a  number  of  years 
In  this  mass— Moleodtno  he  calls  ihem-thai  day  seemed  as 
it  were  a  holiday  in  which  I  have  not  laboured  so  msclias 
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Fishen,  and  other  great  and  similar  labours,  attest  the  en- 
thusiasm which  accompanied  their  progress.  The^  have 
sealed  their  works  with  their  biood  :  they  have  silently 
boTDe  the  panics  of  disease  ;  they  have  barred  themselves 
firom  the  pursuits  of  fortune  ;  they  have  torn  themselves 
«wav  from  all  they  loved  in  life,  patiently  suffering  these 
•elA^ienials,  to  escape  from  thoae  interruptions  and  impedi- 
nmits  to  their  studies.  Martyrs  of  literature  and  art,  the^ 
behold  in  their  solitude  that  ba]9  of  immortality  over  their 
•tiidious  heads,  which  is  a  reality  to  the  visionary  of  glor^. 
Milton  would  not  desist  from  proceeding  with  one  of  his 
works,  although  warned  by  the  physician  of  the  certain  loss 
of  his  sight ;  he  declared  be  preferred  his  duty  to  his  eyes, 
•od  doubtless  bis  fame  to  his  comfort.  Anthony  Wood, 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  others,  voluntarily  resigned  his  own 
lo  cloistered  studies  ;  nor  dki  the  literary  passion  desert 
him  in  his  last  moments,  when  with  bis  dying  hands  he 
still  grasped  his  beloved  papers,  and  his  last  mortal  thoughts 
dwelt  on  his  Athma  Oxonienses.*  M oreri,  the  founder 
of  oar  great  biographical  collections,  conceived  the  design 
with  such  enthusiasm,  and  found  such  voluptuousness  m 
the  labour,  that  he  willingly  withdrew  from  tne  popular  ce- 
lebrity he  had  acquired  as  a  preacher,  and  the  preferment 
which  a  minister  of  state,  in  whose  house  he  resided,  would 
have  opened  to  his  views.  After  the  first  edition  of  his 
Historical  Dictionarv,  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
its  improvement.  His  unyielding  application  was  convert- 
ing labour  into  death ;  but  collecting  nis  last  renovated  vi- 
f0or,  with  his  dying  hands  he  gave  ihe  volume  to  the  world, 
Siough  he  did  not  live  to  witness  even  its  publication.  All 
Ejects  in  life  appeared  mean  to  him  compared  with  that 
exalted  delight  of  addressing  to  the  literary  men  of  his  age, 
the  history  of  their  brothers.  The  same  enthusiasm  con- 
sumes the  pupils  of  art  devoured  by  their  own  ardour.  The 
▼oung  and  classical  sculptor,  who  rained  the  statue  of 
<bharles  II  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  advised  by  his' medical  friends 
to  desist  from  marble  ;  for  the  energy  of  his  labour,  with 
the  strong  excitement  of  his  feelings,  already  had  made 
fatal  inroads  in  his  constitution.  But  he  was  willing,  he 
said  to  die  at  the  foot  of  his  statue.  The  statue  was  raised, 
«nd  the  ]roung  sculptor,  with  the  shining  zye»  and  hec- 
tic blush  of  consumption,  beheld  it  there— returned  home— 
and  shortly  was  no  more.  Drouais,  a  pupil  of  David,  the 
French  painter,  was  a  youth  of  fortune,  but  the  solitary 
pleasure  of  his  youth  was  his  devotion  to  Raphael ;  he  was  at 
Ills  studies  at  four  in  the  morning  till  night ;  *  Painting  or 
Nothins !'  was  the  cry  of  this  enthusiast  of  elegance ; 
*  First  fame,  then  amusement,'  was  another.  His  sensi- 
bility was  as  zreat  as  his  enthusiasm  :  and  he  cut  in  pieces 
the  picture  for  which  David  declared  he  ^^uld  inevitably 
obtain  the  prixe.  *  I  have  had  my  reward  in  your  appro- 
bation ;  but  next  year  I  shall  feel  more  certain  of  deserving 
it  .'  was  the  reply  of  the  young  enthusiast.  Afterwards  he 
astonished  Paris  with  his  Marius— but  while  engaged  nn  a 
subject  which  he  could  never  quit,  the  principle  of  life  it- 
self  was  dryinc  up  in  his  veins.  Henry  Hcadly  and  Kirke 
White  were  the  early  victims  of  the  enthusiasm  of  study  ; 
and  are  mourned  for  ever  by  the  few  who  are  organised 
like  themselves. 

<  Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  fatal  Mow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low  ; 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain 
No  more  throush  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winzed  the  shaA  that  quivered  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  kf^ener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel, 
MThtle  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest, 
Drank  tlie  last  lire^^lron  of  his  bleedinf  breast.' 

EngUMh  Barda  tmd  Scotch  Reviewera, 
Thus  comes  the  shadow  of  death  amon?  thme  who  are 
•xisting  with  more  thiin  life  about  them.  Yet '  there  is  no 
celehr'.tv  for  the  artist,'  said  Gesner,  <  if  the  love  of  bis  own 
heart  does  not  become  a  vehement  passion  ;  if  the  hours 
he  employs  to  cultivate  it  are  not  for  htm  the  most  delicious 
enesofhtsrife;  if  study  becomes  not  his  true  existence 
snd  his  first  happiness  ;  if  the  society  of  his  brothers  in  art 
is  not  that  which  most  pleases  him';  if  even  in  the  night- 
Hme  the  ideas  of  his  art  do  not  occupy  his  vigils  or  his 
Yearns  ;  if  in  the  morning  he  ffies  not  to  his  work  with  a 
stxteen  or  elthteen  hours  in  these  enlarslnff  Lexicons  and 
F^lyzlot  Bibles.*  Bloch  expended  all  his  fortune  In  his  splen- 
Adtiork. 
*  See  CalamlUes  rf  Aatbora,  Vol.  I,  p^  24S.  < 


new  rapture.  These  are  the  marks  of  him  who  labours 
for  true  glory  and  posterity;  but  if  he  seek  only  to  please 
the  Usto  of  nis  age,  his  works  will  not  kindle 'the  desires 
nor  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  the  arts  and  the 
artists.' 

Unaccompanied  by  enthusiasm,  genius  will  produce 
nothing  but  uninteresting  works  of  art ;  not  a  work  of  art, 
resemning  the  dove  of  Archklas,  which  other  artisui  b^ 
heM  flying,  but  could  not  make  another  dove  to  meet  it  m 
the  air.  Enthusiasm  is  the  secret  spirit  which  hovers  over 
the  production  of  genius  throwing  the  reader  of  a  book,  or 
the  spectator  of  a  statue,  into  the  very  ideal  presence 
whence  these  works  have  really  originated.  A  great  work 
always  leaves  us  in  a  state  of  musing. 

^        CHAPTER  IX. 

I.ITEBAR7  JEALODST. 

Jealousy,  long  declared  to  be  the  ofllspring  of  little 
minds,  is  not,  however,  restricted  to  them ;  it  fiercely  rages 
in  the  literary  republic,  among  the  Senate  and  the  Order 
of  Knights,  as  well  as  the  people.  In  that  curious  self^ 
description  which  Lioneua  comprised  in  a  single  page, 
written  with  the  precision  of  a  naturalist,  thai  great  man 
discovered  that  his  constitution  was  liable  to  l^  afflicted 
with  jealousy.  Literary  jealousy  seems  often  proportion- 
ed to  the  degree  of  genius ;  the  shadowy  and  equivocal 
claims  of  literary  honour  is  the  real  cause  of  this  terrible 
fear ;  in  cases  where  the  object  is  more  palpable  and  de- 
finite, and  the  pre-eminence  is  more  universal,  than  intel- 
lectual excellence  can  be,  jealousy  will  not  so  strongly  hU 
feet  the  claimant  for  our  admiration.  The  most  beautiful 
woman,  in  the  age  of  beauty,  will  be  rarely  jealous :  sel- 
dom she  encounters  a  rival ;  and  while  her  claims  exist, 
who  can  contend  with  a  fine  (Mature  or  a  dissolving  gUncel 
But  a  man  of  genius  has  no  other  existence  than  in  the 
opinion  of  the  worki ;  a  divided  empire  would  obscure  bin, 
a  contested  one  might  annihilate  him. 

The  lives  of  authors  and  artists  exhibit  a  roost  painful 
disease  in  that  jealousy  which  is  the  perpetual  fever  «f 
their  existence.  Why  does  Plato  never  mention  Zeno* 
phoii,  and  wh^r  does  Zenophon  inveigh  against  Plato,  stu- 
diousljr  collecting  every  little  report  which  may  detract 
from  his  fame  ?  They  wrote  on  Ihe  same  subject !  Why 
did  Comeille,  tottering  on  the  grave,  whin  Racine  cmh 
suited  him  on  his  first  tragedy,  advise  the  autlior  never  to 
write  another  ?  Why  does  Voltaire  continually  detract 
from  the  sublimity  of  Oorneille,  the  sweetness  or  Racine, 
and  Ihe  fire  of  Orebillon  ?  Why,  when  Boccaccio  seat 
lo  Petrarch  a  copy  of  Dante,  declaring  that  the  work  was 
like  a  first  light  which  had  illuminated  his  mind,  did  Pe- 
trarch coldly  observe  that  he  had  not  been  anxious  to  in- 
quire afler  it,  having  intended  to  compose  in  the  vernacu- 
lar idiom  and  not  wishing  to  be  considered  as  a  plagiary ; 
while  he  only  allows  Dante's  superiority  from  baring  wnt- 
ten  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  which  he  did  not  think  was  an  en- 
viable, but  an  inferior  merit.  Thus  frigtdly  Petrarch  took 
the  altitude  of  the  solitary  ^tna  before  him,  in  the  *  In- 
ferno,' while  he  shnink  into  himself  with  the  painful  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  another  poet,  wno  obscured 
his  own  solitary  majesty.  Why  is  Waller  silent  on  the 
merits  of  Cowley,  and  why  does  he  not  give  one  verse  to' 
return  the  praise  with  which  Dry  den  honoured  him,  while 
he  is  warm  in  panegyric  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  on 
Sandys,  Ware,  and  I^Ayenant?  Because  of  some  of 
these  their  species  of  composition  was  different  from  his 
own,  and  the  rest  he  could  not  fear. 

The  moral  feeling  hcM  often  been  fonnd  too  weak  to 
temper  Ihe  malignancy  of  literary  jealousy,  and  has  led 
some  men  of  genius  to  an  incrediUe  excess.  A  memora- 
ble and  recent  example  offers  in  the  history  of  the  two 
brothers,  Dr  William,  and  J<^n  Hunter  both  great  cha- 
racters, fitted  to  be  rivals,  but  Nature,  it  was  imagined, 
in  the  tenderness  of  blood  had  placed  a  bar  to  rivairy. 
John,  without  any  determined  pursuit  in  his  youth,  was 
received  by  his  brother  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity  ;  the 
Doctor  initiated  him  into  his  school ;  they  performed  their 
experiments  together ;  and  William  Hunter  was  the  first 
to  announce  to  the  world  the  great  genius  of  his  brother. 
Afler  this  close  connection  in  all  th[eir  studies  and  disco- 
YS  ies,  Dr  William  Hunter  published  his  magaificent 
work-— the  proud  favourite  of  his  heart,  the  assertor  of  his 
fame.  Was  it  credible  that  the  genius  of  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  which  had  been  nursed  under  the  wing  of  his 
brother,  sboukl  turn  on  that  wing  to  clin  itj  John  Huk 
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ter  put  in  hia  claim  to  the  chief  discovery ;  it  was  answer- 
ed by  his  brother.  The  Royal  Society,  to  whom  they  ap- 
pealed, concealed  the  documents  of  this  unnatural  feud. 
The  blow  was  felt,  and  the  jealousy  of  literary  honour 
for  ever  separated  the  brothers,  and  llie  brothers  of  g»- 
ftius> 

In  the  jealousy  of  genius,  howeyer,  there  is  a  peculiar 
ease,  whore  iie  fever  rages  not  in  its  malignancy,  yet  si- 
lently consumes.  Even  the  man  of  genius  of  the  gen- 
tlest temper  dies  under  its  slow  wasungs ;  and  tliis  infection 
may  happen  among  dear  friends,  when  a  man  of  genius 
loses  that  self-opinion  which  animated  his  so  jtary  labours 
and  constituted  his  happiness— when  he  views  Himself  at 
the  height  of  his  class,  suddenly  edifised  by  another  great 
genius.  It  is  then  the  morbid  sensibility,  aciins  on  so 
delicate  a  frame,  feels  as  if  under  the  old  witchcraft  of 
tving  the  knot  on  the  nuptial  day,-^the  faculties  are  sud- 
dfenly  extinct  by  the  very  imagination.  This  is  the  jea- 
lousy not  of  hatred,  but  of  despair.  A  curious  case  of 
this  Rind  appears  in  the  anecdote  of  the  Spanish  artist 
Castillo,  a  man  distinguished  by  everjr  amiable  disposi- 
tion ;  he  was  the  great  painter  of  Seville.  When  some 
of  Morillo's  paintings  were  shown  to  him,  who  seems  to 
have  been  his  nephew,  he  stood  in  meek  astonishment  be- 
fore them,  and  when  he  recovered  his  voice,  turning  away, 
he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  Ya  mtcrio  CaaiiUo  !  Castillo  is 
no  more !  Returning  home  the  stricken  genius  relinquish- 
•d  his  pencil,  and  pined  away  in  hopelessness. 

CHAPTER  X. 
VAirr  or  mutual  EsriBBif. 

Among  men  of  genius  that  want  of  mutual  esteem,  usu- 
ally attributed  to  envy  or  jealousy,  often  originates  in  a 
deficiency  of  analogous  ideas,  or  sympathy,  in  the  parties. 
On  this  principle  several  curious  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  genius  may  be  explained. 

Every  man  of  genius  has  a  manner  of  his  own ;  a  mode 
of  thinking  and  a  habit  of  style ;  and  usually  decides  on  a 
work  as  it  approximates  or  varies  from  his  own.  When 
one  great  author  depreciates  another  it  has  often  no  worse 
source  than  his  own  taste.  The  witty  Cowey  despised 
the  natural  Chaucer ;  the  cold  classical  Boileau  the  rou^h 
sublimity  of  Crebillon;  the  refining  Marivaux  the  familiar 
Moliere.  Fielding  ridiculed  Richardson,  whose  manner 
so  strongly  contrasted  with  his  own  ;  and  Richardson  con- 
temned Fielding  and  declared  he  would  not  last.  Cum- 
berland escaped  a  fit  of  unfbrgiveness,  not  living  to  read 
his  own  character  by  Bishop  Waunn,  whose  logical 
head  tried  the  lighter  elegancies  of  that  polished  man  by 
his  own  nervous  genius,  destituitf  of  whatever  was  beau- 
tiful in  taste.  There  was  no  envy  in  the  breast  of  John- 
son when  he  advised  Mrs  Thrale  not  to  purchase  Gray's 
Letters  as  trilling  and  dull,  no  more  than  in  Gray  himself 
when  he  sunk  the  poetical  character  of  Shenstone,  his 
siraplicity  and  purity  of  feeling,  by  an  image  of  ludicrous 
c«Ompt.  The  deficient  sympathy  in  these  men  of  genius, 
for  modes  of  feeling  opposite  to  their  own,  was  the  real 
cause  of  their. opinions ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  even  su- 
p4>rior  genius  is  so  often  liable  to  be  unjust  and  false  in  its 
decisions. 

The  same  principle  operates  still  more  strikingly  in  the 
remarkable  contempt  of  men  of  genius  for  those  pursuits 
and  the  pursuers,  which  require  talents  quite  distinct  from 
their  own,  with  a  cast  of  mind  thrown  by  nature  into 
another  mould.  Hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the 
antipathies  ofSelden  and  Locke,  of  Longerue  and  BufTon, 
and  this  class  of  genius,  against  poetry  and  poots  :  while 
on  the  other  side,  these  undervalue  the  pursuits  of  the  an- 
tiquary,  the  naturalist,  and  the  metaphvsician,  by  their 
own  favourite  course  of  imagination.  We  can  only  un- 
derstand in  the  degree  we  comprehend  ;  and  in  both  these 
cases  the  parlies  will  be  found  quite  deficient  in  those 
qualities  of^genius  which  constitute  the  excellence  of  the 
other.  A  professor  of  polite  literature  condemned  the 
study  of  botany,  as  adapted  to  mediocrity  of  talent  and 
only  demanding  patience;  hut  LinnsBus  showed  how  a 
man  of  genius  becomes  a  creator  even  in  a  science  which 
teems  to  depend  only  on  order  and  method.  It  will  not  be 
a  question  with  some  whether  a  man  must  be  endowed 
with  the  energy  and  aptitude  of  genius,  to  excel  in  anti. 
quarianism,  in  natural  history,  &c. ;  and  that  the  prejudi- 
ees  raised  against  the  claims  of  such  to  the  honours 
af  genius  have  probably  arisen  from  the  secluded  nature 
*  (ht  Dr  Adam's  interesting  life  of  Mr  John  Hunter. 


of  their  pursuits,  and  the  little  knowledge  the  men  of  wit 
and  imagination  have  of  these  persons,  who  live  in  a  soci- 
ety of  their  own.  On  this  subject  a  very  curious  drcan- 
stance  has  been  revealed  of  Peiresc,  whose  enthusisiin  fur 
science  was  long  felt  throughout  Europe ;  Lis  name  was 
known  in  every  country,  and  his  death  was  lamented  ia 
forty  languages ;  yet  was  this  great  man  unknown  to  le- 
veral  men  of  genius  in  hia  own  country ;  Rochefoiicault  { 
declared  he  had  never  heard  of  his  name,  and  Malherbe  < 
wondered  why  his  death  created  so  universal  a  tea-  ! 
sation.  Thus  we  see  the  classes  of  literature,  liks 
the  planets  of  Heaven,  revolving  like  distinct  worlds ;  sad 
it  would  not  be  less  absurd  for  the  inhabitants  of  Venus  to 
treat  with  contempt  the  powers  and  faculties  of  tboM  of 
Jupiter,  than  it  ia  for  the  men  of  wit  and  imaginaiioB, 
those  of  the  men  of  knowledge  and  curiosity.  They  ars 
incapable  of  exerting  the  peculiar  qualities  which  five  a 
real  value  to  these  pursuits,  and  therefore  they  miui  re- 
main ignorant  of  their  nature  and  their  result. 

It  is  not  then  always  envy  or  iealousy  which  indues 
men  of  genius  to  undervalue  each  other;  the  wtnt  of 
sympathy  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  false  judgments. 
Suppose  Newton,  duinault,  and  Machiavel,  accidentally 
meeting  together,  unknown  to  each  other,  would  they  ooi 
soon  have  desisted  from  the  yain  attempt  of  conimunw 
eating  their  ideas  ?  The  philosopher  had  condemned  the 
poet  of  the  Graces  as  an  inioleranle  trifler,  and  the  author 
of  the  *  The  Prince*  as  a  dark  political  spy.  Machitrel 
had  conceived  Newton  to  be  a  dreamer  among  the  siar^ 
and  a  mere  almanack-maker  among  men ;  and  the  other 
a  rhimer,  nauseously  doicoereia.  Quinault  night  bars 
imagined  he  was  seated  between  two  madmen.  Havisg  - 
annoyed  each  other  for  some  time,  they  would  have  reliev- 
ed their  etmui  by  reciprocal  contempt,  and  each  have  part- 
ed with  a  determ'mation  to  avoid  hereafter  two  disagree- 
able companiona.* 

CHAPTER  XL 

SELF-PBAISB. 

Vanity,  egotism,  a  strong  sense  of  their  own  sufficiency, 
form  another  accusation  against  men  of  genius;  but  the 
complexion  of  self-pra'tse  must  alter  with  the  occasion;  fflr 
the  simplicity  of  truth  may  appear 'yanity,  and  the  coo* 
sciousness  of  superiority  seem  envy— to  Mediocrity.  It 
is  we  who  do  nothing,  who  cannot  even  imagine  any  thing 
to  be  done,  who  are  so  much  displeased  with  self-ltudinf , 
self-love,  self-independence,  selr-«dmiration,  which  wilb 
the  men  of  genius  are  nothing  but  a  modification  of  tbs 
passion  of  glory. 

He  who  exults  in  himself  is  at  least  in  earnest ;  but  hs 
who  refuses  to  receive  that  praise  in  public  for  which  he  ^ 
has  devoted  so  much  labour  in  his  privacy,  is  not :  he  ii ' 
compelled  to  suppress  the  very  instinct  of  his  niture;  for 
while  we  censure  no  man  for  loving  fame,  but  only  for 
showing  us  how  much  he  is  possessed  by  the  nassinn,  we 
allow  htm  to  create  the  appetite,  but  we  deny  him  the  »li- 
ment.  Our  effeminate  minds  are  the  willing  dupei  of 
what  is  called  the  modesty  of  genius,  or,  as  it  hu  been 
termed,  *  the  polished  reserve  of  modern  times  ;*  and  thu 
from  the  selfish  principle  that  it  serves  at  least  to  keep  out 
of  the  company  its  painful  pre-eminence.  But  this 'po^ 
lished  reserve,'  like  something  as  fashionable,  the  laHirs 
rouge,  at  first  appearing  with  rather  too  much  colour,  will  is 
the  heat  of  an  evening,  be  dying  away  till  the  true  conylt-x- 
ion  conies  out.  We  know' well  the  numerous  subterlufei 
of  these  modest  men  of  genius,  to  extort  that  praise  from 
their  private  circle  which  is  thus  openly  denied  them. 
Have  they  not  been  taken  by  siirpnse,  enlarging  thjtr 
own  panegyric,  which  might  rival  Pliny's  on  Trajan,  for 
care  and  copiousness'/  or  impudentljr  veiling  their  naked 
beauty  with  the  transparency  of  a  third  person  ?  or  never 
prefixing  their  name  to  the  volume,  which  they  wouW  not 
easily  forgive  a  friend  to  pa9s  unnoticed. 

The  love  of  praise  is  instinctive  in  the  nature  of  men  of 
genius.  Their  praise  is  the  foot  on  which  the  past  rerti, 
and  the  wheel  on  which  the  future  rolls.    The  generoui 

aualities  and  the  virtues  of  a  man  of  genius  are  really  pro- 
uced  by  the  applause  conferred  on  him.  To  him  whom 
the  world  admires,  the  happiness  of  the  world  must  bs 
dear,  said  Madame  De  Stael.  Like  the  North  Amencaa 
Indian,  (tor  the  savage  and  the  man  of  genius  preserve 
the  genuine  feelings  of  Nature,)  he  would  listen  to  his  owB 

♦  See  HelveU]s,.De  I'EspriL 
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Bsme,  when  misidtl  hb  circle  they  chaunt  their  gods  and 
their  heroe«.  The  honest  savages  laud  the  worthies 
among  theoiselves,  as  well  as  their  departed ;  and  when 
no  audi'sor  hears  his  own  name,  he  answers  by  a  cry  of 
pleasure  and  of  pride.  Bui  pleasure  and  pride  must  raise 
no  emotion  in  the  breast  of  genius,  amidst  a  poluhed  cir- 
cle :  lo  bring  himself  down  to  them,  he  must  start  at  a 
compliment,  and  turn  away  even  (rom  one  of  his  own  v<>> 
taries. 

But  this,  it  seems,  is  not  always  the  case  with  men  of 
genius,  since  the  accusation  we  are  noticing  has  been  so 
often  reiterated.  Take  from  some  that  supreme  opinion 
of  themselves,  that  pride  of  exuhation,  and  you  crush  the 
germ  of  their  eicellence.  Many  vast  designs  must  have 
perished  in  the  conception,  bad  not  their  authors  breathed 
Ibid  vital  air  of  self-delight,  this  energy  of  vanity,  so  ope- 
rative in  great  imdertakings.  We  have  recently]  seen  this 
principle  in  the  literary  character  unfold  itself  in  the  life 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Landaff:  whatever  he  did,  he  felt  it 
was  done  as  a  master ;  whatever  he  wrote,  it  was  as  he 
once  declared,  the  best  work  on  the  subject  yet  written. 
It  was  this  feeling  with  which  he  emulated  Cficero  in  r^ 
firement  or  in  action.  *  When  I  am  dead,  you  will  not 
soon  meet  with  another  J(>hn  Hunter,*  said  the  great 
anatomist,  to  one  of  hit  garrulous  friend*.  An  apology  is 
formed  for  relating  the  fact,  but  the  weakness  is  only  in  the 
apolo£y.  Comeille  has  given  a  very  noble  full-length  of 
the  sHblime  egotism  which  accompanied  him  through  life  :* 
and  I  doubt  if  we  had  any  such  author  in  the  present  day, 
whether  he  would  dare  to  be  so  just  to  himself,  and  so 
hardy  to  the  public.  The  8elf>praise  of  Bufibn  at  least 
•quailed  his  genius  ;  and  the  inscription  beneath  his 
statue  in  the  library  of  the  Jsrdin  des  Plantes,  which  I 
wai  told  was  raised  tu  him  in  bis  life  lime,  exceeds  all  pa- 
negyrics ;— it  places  him  alone  in  Nature,  as  the  first  and 
the  last  interpreter  qf  her  works.  He  said  of  the  great  ge- 
nuises  of  modem  times,  thai  there  were  not  more  than 
five,—*  Newton,  Bacon,  Leibn.tz,  Montesquieu,  and  My- 
self.' It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  conceived  and  termi« 
nated  his  great  works,  that  he  sat  in  patient  meditation  at 
his  dosk  for  haff  a  century,  and  that  all  Europe,  even  in  a 
stale  of  war,  bowed  to  the  modern  Pliny. 

Nor  is  the  vanity  of  Bufibn,  and  Voltaire,  and  Roaseau 
so  purely  national  as  some  will  suppose ;  for  men  of  ge- 
nius in  all  ages  have  expressed  a  consciousness  of  the  in- 
ternal force  of  genius.  No  one  felt  this  self-exultation 
mure  potent  than  our  Hobbes,  who  has  indeed,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Wallis,  asserted  that  there  may  ^  nothing 
more  just  than  self-commendaiion  ;*  and  De  Thou,  one  of 
the  most  noble-minded,  the  most  thinking,  the  moat  impar- 
tital  of  historians,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  life,  composed 
in  the  third  person,  has  surprised  and  somewhat  puzzled 
the  critics,  by  that  frequent  distribution  of  self-commenda- 
tion which  ihey  knew  not  how  to  accord  with  the  modesty 
and  gravity  with  which  he  was  so  ampl^  endowed.  After 
bis  great  and  solemn  labour,  amidst  ihe  injustice  of  his  per- 
aecutors,  that  great  man  had  sufficient  experience  of^hts 
own  merits  to  assert  them.  Kepler,  amidst  his  great  dis- 
coveries, looks  down  like  a  superior  being  on  other  men. 
Thus  he  bre^s  forth  in  glory  and  egotism  :  *  I  dare  insult 
mankind  by  confessing  that  I  am  he  who  has  turned 
science  to  advantage.  If  I  am  pardoned,  1  shall  rejoice ; 
if  blamed,  I  shall  endure  it.  The  die  is  cast;  I  hava 
written  this  book,  and  whether  it  be  read  by  posterity  or 
by  my  contemporaries,  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  may  well 
wait  for  a  reader  during  one  century,  when  God  himself 
durinc  six  thousand  years  has  waite<i  for  an  observer  like 
myself.'  He  predicts  that '  his  discoveries  would  be  veri- 
fied in  succeeding  ages,'  yet  were  Kepler  now  among  us 
m  familiar  society,  we  should  be  invited  to  inspect  a  mon- 
ster of  mordinate  vanity.  But  it  was  this  solitary  majes- 
ty; this  lofty  conception  of  their  gennis,  which  hovered 
over  the  sleepless  pillow,  and  charmed  iheaolitudo,  of  Ba- 
con, of  Newton,  and  of  Montesquieu ;  of  Ben  Jonson,  of 
Milton,  and  Comeille ;  and  of  Michael  Angelo.  Such 
men  of  genius  anticipate  their  contemporaries,  and  know 
ihey  are  creators,  long  before  the  tardy  consent  of  the  public ; 
*  They  see  the  laurel  which  entwines  their  bust, 
They  mark  the  pomp  which  consecrates  their  dust| 
Shake  off  the  dimness  which  obscures  them  now, 
And  fisel  the  faturo  glory  bind  their  brow.' 


*  See  fc  veisifled  In  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
f  Sea  <iuaiiels  of  Authors,  VoL  III,  p.  US. 


To  be  admired,  is  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  Ancient* 
in  expressing  with  ardour  the  consciousness  of  genius,  and 
openly  claiming  that  praise  by  which  it  was  nourished. 
The  ancients  were  not  infected  by  our  spurious  efiemmate 
modesty.  Socrates,  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  firmly  com* 
mended  himself:  he  told  the  various  benefits  ha  had  con* 
ferred  on  his  country.  *  Instead  of  condemning  me  lor 
imaginary  crimes,  you  would  do  belter,  considering  my 
poverty,  to  order  me  to  be  maintained  out  of  tJte  public 
treasury.'  Epicurus,  writing  to  a  minister  of  state,  de- 
clares—* If  you  desire  glory,  nothing  can  bestow  >t  more 
than  the  letters  I  write  to  you :'  and  Seneca,  in  quoting 
these  words,  adds—'  What  Epicurus  promised  to  his 
friend,  that,  my  Lucilius,  I  promise  you.'  Oma  me  !  was 
the  constant  cry  of  Cicero;  and  he  desires  the  historian 
Lucceius  to  write  separately  the  conspiracy  of  Caialiue, 
and  publish  quickly,  that  while  he  yet  lived,  he  might  taste 
of  the  sweetness  of  his  glory.  Horace  and  Ovid  wera 
equally  sensible  to  their  immortality :  but  what  modem 
poet  would  be  tolerated  with  such  an  avowal  ?  Yet  Dry- 
den  honestly  declares  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  own  this 
failing  of  vanity,  than  the  world  to  do  it  for  him ;  and  adds, 
'  For  what  other  reason  have  I  s(»enl  my  life  in  so  unpro* 
fitatile  a  study  ?  Why  am  I  grown  old  in  seeking  so  barren 
a  reward  as  (aroe  ?  The  same  parts  and  application  which 
have  made  me  a  poet,  might  have  raised  me  to  any  honours 
of  the  gown.'  Was  not  Cervantes  very  sensible  to  his 
own  merits,  when  a  rival  started  up ;  and  did  he  not  as- 
sert them  too,  when  passing  sentence  on  the  bad  books  of 
the  tiroes,  he  distinguishes  his  own  work  by  a  handsome 
compliment?  Nor  was  Butler  less  proud  of  his  own 
merits ;  fur  he  has  done  ample  iiistice  to  his  Hudibras, 
and  traced  out,  with  great  self-dfeligbt,  its  variety  of  ex- 
cellences. Richardson,  the  novelist,  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  sinking  instances  of  what  is  called  literary  vanity — 
the  delight  of  an  author  in  his  works ;  he  has  pointed  out 
all  the  beauties  of  his  three  great  works,  in  various  man- 
ners.* He  always  taxed  a  visiter  by  one  of  bis  long  let- 
ters. It  was  this'  intense  self-delight,  whicb  produced  bis 
voluminous  labours. 

There  are  certain  authors  whose  very  existence  seems 
to  require  a  high  conception  of  their  own  talents ;  ana  who 
must,  as  some  animals  appear  to  do,  furnish  the  means  of 
life  out  of  their  own  subetance.  These  men  of  genius 
open  their  career  with  peculiar  tastes,  or  with  a  predilec- 
tion for  some  great  work  ;  in  a  word,  with  many  unpopu- 
lar dispositions.  Yet  we  see  tbem  magnanimous,  though 
defeated,  proceeding  with  the  public  feeling  against  them. 
At  length  we  view  them  ranking  with  their  rivals.  With- 
out having  yielded  uu  iheir  peculiar  tastes  or  their  incorri- 
gible viciousness,  ihey  have,  however,  heightened  their 
individual  excellences.  No  human  opinion  can  change 
their  self  opinion ;  alive  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
powers,  their  pursuits  are  placed  above  impediment,  and 
their  great  views  can  suffer  no  contraction.  These  men 
of  genius  bear  a  charmed  mail  on  their  b.«ast;  *  hopeless, 
not  heartless,'  may  be  often  the  motto  of  iheir  ensign ; 
and  if  they  do  nut  always  possess  reputation,  they  still 
look  for  fame ;  for  these  do  not  necessarily  accompany 
each  other. 

Acknowledge,  too,  that  an  author  must  be  mora  sensi- 
ble to  his  real  meriis,  while  he  is  unquestionably  much  less 
to  his  defects,  than  moat  of  his  readers ;  the  author  not 
only  comprehends  his  merits  better,  because  they  have 
passed  through  a  long  process  in  his  mind,  but  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  every  part,  while  the  reader  bus  had  but  a 
vague  notion  of  tiie  whole.  Whv  does  the  excellent  work, 
by  repetition,  rise  in  interest?  because  in  obtaining  this 
ffradual  intimacy  with  an  author,  we  appear  to  recover 
naif  the  genius  we  had  lost  on  a  first  perusal.  The  work 
of  genius  too  is  associated,  in  the  miao  of  the  author,  with 
much  more  than  it  contains.  Why  are  great  men  often 
found  greater  than  the  books  they  write  ?  Ask  the  man  of 
genius,  if  he  has  written  all  he  wished  he  could  have  writ- 
ten 7  Has  he  satisfied  himself,  in  this  work  for  which  yon 
accuse  his  pride  ?  The  true  supplement  has  not  always 
accompanied  ihe  work  iuelf.  The  mind  of  the  reader  baa 
the  limits  of  a  mere  recipient,  while  that  of  the  author, 
even  after  his  work,  is  teeminc  with  creation.  *  On  many 
occasions,  mr  soul  seems  to  know  more  than  it  can  say, 
and  to  be  endowed  with  a  mind  b^  itself,  far  superior  lo 
the  mind  I  really  have,'  said  Manvaux,  with  equal  tnith 
and  happiness. 

*  I  bava  nbaarved  them  bi  CuriosUas  of  Lkanlwa,  FIiM 
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With  these  ezplanatioiu  of  what  are  called  ihe  vanity 
and  egotism  of  ceniui,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  lense 
of  their  own  sufficiency  is  assumed  at  their  own  risk ;  the 
great  man  who  thinks  greatly  of  himself,  is  not  diminishing 
that  greatness,  in  heapmg  luei  on  his  hrc.  With  his  un- 
lucky brethren,  stich  a  feeling  may  end  in  the  aberrations 
of  harmless  nuu^ess :  as  it  happened  with  Percival  Stock- 
dale.  Ho,  who  after  a  parallel  between  himself  and 
Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  concludes  that  '  some  parts  will 
be  to  to  advantage,  and  some  to  mine*  but  in  regard  to 
fame, — the  main  object  between  Stuckdale  and  Charles 
XII.'— Percivai  imagined  that  *  his  own  will  not  probably 
take  its  fixed  and  immoveable  station,  and  shine  with  its 
cxfHinded  and  permanent  splendour  till  it  consecrates  his 
ashes,  till  it  illumines  his  tomb.*  After  this,  the  reader, 
who  may  never  have  heard  ol  the  name  of  Percival  Stock- 
dale,  must  be  told,  that  there  exist  his  own  *  Memoirs  of 
his  Life  and  Writings.*'*'  The  Memoirs  of  a  scribbler  are 
instructive  to  literary  men ;  to  correct,  and  lo  be  corrected, 
should  be  their  daily  practice,  that  ihey  may  be  taught  not 
only  to  exult  in  themselves,  but  to  ft^ar  theniselvf>s. 

It  is  hard  to  refuse  these  men  of  genius  thai  catra  vUatiSj 
of  which  they  are  so  apt  to  be  liberal  to  others.  Are  ihey 
not  accused  of  the  meanest  adulations?  When  a  young 
•  writer  finds  the  notice  of  a  person  of  some  eminence,  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  language  which  transcended  that 
of  mortality ;  a  finer  reason  than  reason  itself,  inspired  it ; 
,  the  sensation  has  been  expressed  with  all  iis  fullncsS|  by 
Milton, 

<  The  debt  Immense  of  endless  gratkwle.* 
Who  ever  pays  an  '  immense  debt,*  in  small  sums?  Every 
man  of  genius  has  left  such  honourable  traces  uf  his  pri- 
vate affections, — from  Locke,  whose  dedication  of  his  great 
work  is  more  adulaiive  than  could  bo  imagined,  from  a 
temperate  philosopher  to  Churchill,  whose  warm  eulo- 
giums  on  his  frienos  so  beauiifully  contrast  with  the  dark 
and  evil  passions  of  his  satire.  Even  in  advanced  ago, 
the  man  of  genius  dwells  on  tlie  nutritious  praise  he  caught 
in  his  youth  from  veteran  genius ;  that  seed  sinks  deep 
into  a  genial  snil,  roots  there,  and,  like  the  aloe,  will  fldwer 
at  the  end  uf  life.  When  Virgil  was  yet  a  ^outh,  Cicero 
beard  one  of  his  eclogues,  and  exclaimed  with  his  accus- 
tomed warmth, 

Magna  spes  altera  Romie ! 
<  The  second  great  hope  of  Rome  ;*  intending  by  the  first 
either  himself  or  Lucretius.  The  words  of  Cicero  were 
the  secret  honey  uii  which  the  imagination  of  Virgil  fed 
for  many  a  year,  for  in  one  of  his  latest  productions,  the 
tweinh  book  uf  the  £neid,  he  applies  these  very  words 
to  Ascanius;  the  voice  of  Cicero  nad  hung  forever  in  his 
ear. 

Such  then,  is  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  praise  in  men 
of  genius,  and  not  less  their  exuberant  seniibiiity  to  cen- 
sure ;  I  have  elsewhere  shown  how  scKne  have  died  of 
criticism.  The  Abb6  Cassagno  felt  ao  acutely  the  severity 
of  Boileau,  that  in  ilie  prime  of  life  befell  melancholy,  and 
died  in»^ie.  I  am  informed  that  the  poet,  Scott  of  Am- 
well,  could  never  recover  from  a  ludicrous  criticism,  writ- 
ten by  a  physician,  who  never  uretended  to  poetical  taste. 
Some,  like'Racine,  have  died  of  a  simple  rebuke,  and 
some  have  found  an  epigram,  as  one  who  fell  a  victim  to 
one,  said,  '  fasten  on  tneir  hearts,  and  have  been  thrown 
into  a  slow  fever.'  Pope  has  been  seen  writhing  in  an- 
guish on  his  chair ;  and  it  is  told  of  Montesquieu,  that 
notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  his  character,  he  was  so 
much  aflfecied  by  the  perpetual  criticisms  on  his  work  on 
Lawii,  that  tliey  hastened  his  death.  The  morbid  feelings 
of  Hawkesworth  closed  in  suickle.  The  self-love  in  genius 
is,  perhaps,  much  more  delicate  than  gross. 

But  alas,  their  vengeance  as  quickly  kindled  lasts  as 
Ions !  Genius  is  a  dangerous  gift  of  nature ;  with  a  keener 
relish  for  enjoyment,  and  with  passions  more  eflTervescent, 
the  same  material  forms  aXJaialine,  and  a  Cromwell,  or  a 
Cicero  and  a  Bacon.  Plato,  in  his  visionary  man  of  ge- 
nius, lays  great  stress  on  his  possessing  the  most  vehe- 
ment passions,  while  he  adds  reason  to  restrain  them.  But 
it  ia  ima^nation  which  torments  even  their  inflammable 
senses ;  give  to  the  same  vehement  passion  a  different  d'l- 
raetioB,  and  it  is  glory  or  infamy. 

<  Si  Je  n'^is  C»sar,  J'aurois  cte  Bnitus.' 

Voltaire. 

The  imagination  of  genius  is  the  breath  of  its  life,  which 

*  I  have  sketched  a  rhnrocier  of  Percival  Stnckdale,  In  Ca. 
lamiilcs  of  Authors,  lU  313,  ii  was  laken  ad  vivum. 


breeds  its  own  disease.  How  are  we  to  deacribe  aymp" 
loms  which  come  from  one  source,  but  show  ihemaclvea  a 
all  forms  ?  It  is  now  an  intermittent  fever,  now  a  silent 
delirium,  an  hysterical  aflTection,  and  now  a  horrid  hypo* 
chondriasm.  tiave  we  no  other  opiate  to  still  the  agonj, 
no  other  cordial  to  send  its  warmth  to  the  heart,  than  PIa« 
to*s  reason  ?  Must  men  of  genius,  who  so  rarely  pass 
through  this  slow  curative  method,  remain  with  all  their 
tortured  and  torturing  passions  about  them,  often  self-dis* 
gusted,  self-humiliated  ?  The  enmities  of  genius  are  ofteft 
connected  with  their  morbid  imagination;  these  origmate 
in  casual  slights,  or  in  unguarded  expressions,  or  in  hasty 
opinions,  or  in  a  witty  derision,  or  even  in  the  obtruding 
goodness  of  tender  admonition— The  man  of  genius  broods 
over  the  phantom  that  darkens  his  feelings,  and  sharpens 
his  vindictive  fangs,  in  a  libel,  called  his  memoirs,  or  in 
another  public  way,  called  a  criticism.  We  are  told  that 
Comines  the  historian,  when  residing  at  the  court  of  lite 
Count  de  Charnlois  afterwards  Duke  of  Burgundy,  one  day 
returning  from  hunting,  with  inconsiderate  jocularity  smt 
down  betore  the  Count,  ordering  the  Prince  to  pull  off  his 
boots  ;  the  Count  would  not  afreet  greatness,  and  having 
executed  his  commission,  in  return  for  the  princely  amuse- 
ment, the  Count  dashed  the  boot  on  Coroines*s  nose-,  winch 
bled ;  and  from  that  time,  he  was  mortified  at  the  Co<mi  of 
Burgundy,  by  retaining  the  nick-name  of  the  booted  head. 
The  blow  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  man  of  genius,  ajid 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  has  come  down  to  ns  in  his  me- 
moirs, blackened  by  his  vengeance.  Many,  unknown  lo 
their  readers,  like  Uonunes,  have  had  a  booted  bead,  but 
the  secret  pf>ison  is  distilled  on  their  lasting  page.  I  have 
elsewhere  fully  written  a  tale  of  literary  hatred,  where  is 
seen  a  man  of  genius,  devoting  a  whole  life  in  harrars<rg 
the  industry  or  the  genius  which  he  himself  could  not  at- 
tain, in  the  character  of  Gilbert  Stuart.*  The  French 
Revolution,  among  its  illustrations  of  the  worst  human 
passions  exhibits  one,  in  Collot  d'Hcrbois;  when  this 
wretch  was  tosse^  up  in  the  storm,  to  the  summit  of  powrr, 
a  monstrous  imagination  seized  him ;  he  projected  milling 
the  city  of  Lyons,  and  massacring  its  inhabitants.  He  had 
even  the  heart  to  commence,  and  to  continue  this  conspi- 
racy against  human  nature;  the  ostensible  motive  was 
royalisih,  but  the  secret  one  was  literary  vengeance !  as 
wretched  a  poet  and  actor  as  a  man,  he  )iad  been  hissed 
off  ihe  theatre  in  Lyons,  and  his  dark  remorseless  genius 
resolved  to  repay  that  ignominy,  by  the  blood  of  its  citi- 
zens and  the  very  walls  of  the  citv.  Is  there  but  one  Col- 
lot d*Herbois  in  the  universe  7  When  the  imagination  of 
genius  becomes  its  madness,  even  the  worst  of  human  be- 
ings is  only  a  genus. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

THE   DOMESTIC   LIFE  OF  OBKTUt. 

When  the  temper  and  the  leisure  of  the  literary  charac- 
ter are  alike  broken,  even  his  best  works,  the  too  faithful 
mirrors  of  his  state  of  mind,  will  participate  of  its  inequali- 
ties ;  and  surely  the  incubations  of  genius  in  its  deticsie 
and  shadowy  combinations,  are  not  less  sensible  in  then- 
operation  than  the  composition  of  sonorous  bodies,  where, 
while  the  warm  metal  is  settling  in  tlie  mould,  even  an  unu- 
sual vibration  of  the  air,  during  the  moment  of  fusion,  wiil 
injure  the  tone. 

Some  of  the  conspicuous  blemishes  of  several  great 
compositions  may  be  attributed  to  the  domestic  infelicities 
of  their  authors.  The  desultory  life  of  Camoens  is  ima- 
gined to  be  perceptible  in  the  deficient  connection  of  his 
epic ;  and  Milton's  peculiar  situation  and  divided  family 
prevented  those  passages  from  bein|  erased,  which  others 
wise  had  not  escaped  from  his  revisne  hand— he  felt  him- 
self in  the  situation  of  his  Sampsor  Agonistes,  whom  ha 
so  pathetically  descrilies,  as 

*  His  foes*  derision,  captive,  poor  and  bifaid.* 

Cervantes,  through  precipitate  publication,  fell  into  those 
slips  of  memory  observable  in  his  satirical  romance.  Tha 
careless  rapid  lines  of  Dryden  are  justly  attributed  to  his 
distress,  and  he  indeed  pleads  for  his  inequalities  from  his 
domestic  circumstances.  Johnson  silently,  but  eagerly 
o(\en  corrected  the  Ramblers  in  their  successive  editions 
of  which  so  many  had  been  despatched  in  haste.  The 
learned  Greaves 'offered  some  excuses  for  his  errors  ia 
his  edition  of  Abulfeda,  from  *  his  being  five  years  rncuaH 
bered  with  law-auits  and  diverted  from  his  studies.'  When 


«  See  Calamities  of  Authors,  II. 
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■t  .ength  he  returaad  to  thenii  he  ezpreseef  his  surprise  | 
<  at  the  psins  he  had  formerly  undergooe,'  but  of  which  he 
now  felt  himself  '  unwilling,  he  knew  not  how,  of  again 
mndergoing.  Goldoni,  when  at  the  bar,  abandoned  his 
comic  talent  for  several  years :  and  having  resumed  it,  his 
first  comedy  totally  failed :  *My  head,'  says  he,  <  was  oc- 
cupied with  my  professional  employment,  I  was  uneasy  in 
mind  and  in  bad  humour.' 

The  best  years  of  Mengs's  life  were  embittered  by  the 
misery  and  the  harshness  of  his  father,  who  himself  a  poor 
artist,  and  with  power  feelings,  converted  his  home  Into  a 
prison-house,  forced  his  son  into  the  slavery  of  stipulated 
lajsk-woric,  while  his  bread  and  water  were  the  only  fruits 
of  the  fine  arts;  in  this  domestic  persecution,  from  which 
lie  was  at  length  obliged  to  fly,  he  contracted  those  morose 
and  saturnine  habits  which  for  ever  after  shut  up  the  un- 
genial  Mengs  in  the  dark  solitude  of  his  soul.  It  nas  been 
said  of  Alonso  Cano,  a  celebrated  Spanish  painter,  that 
he  would  have  carried  his  art  much  higher  haa  not  the  un- 
ceasing persecution  of  the  inquisitors  entirely  deprived  him 
of  that  tranquillity  so  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of 
art.  ^  The  poet  Rousseau  passed  half  his  life  in  trouble, 
m  anger,  and  in  despair,  from  the  severe  persecution,  or 
the  justice,  of  his  enemies,  respecting  an  anonymous  libel 
atinbuted  to  him ;  his  temper  was  poisoned,  and  he  poi- 
soned. Ovid,  in  exile  on  the  barren  shores  of  Tomos,  de- 
serted by  his  genius,  even  in  his  copious  TWift'a,  loses  the 
luxuriance  of  nis  fancy.  The  reason  which  Rousseau  al- 
leges for  the  cynical  spleen  which  so  frequently  breathes 
forth  in  his  works,  shows  how  the  domestic  character  of 
the  man  of  eenius  leaves  itself  behind  in  his  productions. 
After  describing  the  infelicifv  of  his  domestic  affairs  occa- 
sioned by  tlie  mother  of  Theresa,  and  Theresa  herself, 
both  women  of  the  lowest  order,  he  adds  on  this  wretched 
marriage,  'these  unexpected  disagreeable  events,  in  a 
state  of  my  own  choice,  plunged  me  into  literature,  to  jrive 
a  new  direction  and  diversion  to  my  mind ;  and  in  all  my 
first  works,  I  scattered  that  bilious  humour  which  had  oc- 
casioned this  very  occupation.'  Our  author's  character 
in  his  works  was  the  very  opposite  one  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  these  low  people ;  they  treated  his  simplicity  as 
utter  silliness;  feeling  his  degradation  among  them,  his 
personal  timidity  assumed  a  tone  of  boldness  and  originali- 
ty in  his  writings,  while  a  strong  sense  of  shame  heighten- 
e<]  his  causticity,  contemning  that  urbanity  he  knew  not  to 
practise.  His  miserable  su^ervience  to  these  people  was 
the  real  cause  of  his  oppressed  spirit  calling  out  for  some 
undefined  freedom  in  society.  Thus  the  real  Rousseau, 
with  all  hts  disordered  feelings,  onljr  appeared  in  his  writ- 
ings ;  the  secrets  of  his  heart  were  in  his  pen. 

The  home  of  the  literary  character  should  be  the  abode 
of  repose  and  of  silence.  There  must  he  look  for  the 
feasu  of  study,  in  progressive  and  alternate  labours ;  a 
f  aste  '  which.'  says  GiMx>n,  *  I  would  not  exchange  for  the 
treasures  of  India.'  Rousseau  had  always  a  work  going 
on  for  rainy  days  and  spare  hiurs,  such  as  his  dictionary 
of  music;  a  variety  of  wokrs  never  tired ;  the  single  one 
only  eMiautted.  IVf  etastasio  talks  with  delight  of  his  va- 
riety, which  resembled  the  fruits  in  the  garden  of  Armids., 

E  mentre  spiinia  1*un,  Taltro  mature. 
While  one  matures,  the  other  buds  and  blows. 

Nof  is  it  always  fame,  nor  any  lower  motive,  which 
may  induce  him  to  hold  an  indefatigable  pen ;  another 
equally  powerful  exists,  which  must  remain  inexplicable 
to  him  who  knows  not  to  escape  from  the  listlessness  of 
life— the  passion  for  literary  occupation.  He  whose  eye 
can  only  measure  the  $tpace  occupied  hv  the  voluminous 
labours  of  the  elder  Pliny,  of  a  Mazzuchelli,  a  Muratori, 
a  Montfaiicon,  and  a  Gouf^h ;  all  men  %vho  laboured  from 
the  love  of  labour,  and  can  see  nothing  in  that  space  but 
the  industry  which  filled  it,  is  like  him  who  only  views  a 
city  at  a  distance— the  streets  and  the  squares,  and  all 
the  life  and  population  within,  he  can  never  know.  These 
literary  characters  projected  these  works  as  so  many 
schemes  to  escape  from  uninteredtine  pursuits ;  and,  in 
these  folios,  how  many  evils  of  life  did  they  bury,  while 
their  happiness  expanded  with  their  volume.  Autus  Gel- 
jius  desired  to  live  no  longer,  than  he  was  able  to  retain 
the  facul.y  of  writing  and  observing.  The  literary  cha- 
racter must  grow  as  impassioned  with  his  subject  as  ^li- 
an  with  his  History  of  Animals ;  <  wealth  and  honour  I 
might  have  obtained  at  the  courts  of  princes ;  but  I  pre- 
ferred the  delight  of  multiplying  my  knowledge.  I  am 
aware  that  the  avaridoos  and  (be  ambitious  will  accuse 


me  of  folly,  but  I  have  always  found  most  pleasure  in  ob* 
serving  the  nature  of  animals,  studying  their  character, 
and  writing  their  history.'  Even  with  those  who  have 
acquired  their  celebrity,  the  love  of  literary  labour  is  not 
diminished,  a  circumstance  recorded  by  the  younger  Pliny 
of  Livy ;  in  a  preface  to  one  of  his  lost  books,  that  histON 
rian  had  sud  that  he  had  got  sufficient  glory  by  bis  former 
writings  on  the  Roman  history,  and  might  now  repose  in 
silence ;  but  his  mind  was  so  restless  and  so  abhorrent  ef 
indolence,  that  it  only  felt  its  existence  in  literary  exertion. 
Such  are  the  minds  who  are  without  hope,  if  they  aro 
without  occupation. 

Amidat  the  repose  and  silence  of  study,  delightful  to 
the  literary  character,  are  the  soothing  interruptions  of 
the  voices  of  those  whom  he  loves ;  these  shall  re-animate 
his  languor,  and  moments  of  inspiration  shall  be  caught 
in  the  emotions  of  affection,  when  a  father  or  a  friend,  a 
wife,  a  daughter,  or  a  sister,  become  the  participators  of 
his  own  tastes,  the  companions  of  his  studies,  and  identify 
their  happiness  with  his  fame.  If  Horace  was  dear  to 
his  friends,  he  declares  they  owed  him  to  his  father, 

poms  ec  insons 

(Ut  roe  collaudem)  si  vivoetcarus  amicis. 
Causa  luit  Facer  his. 

Lib.  I.  Sat  vi.  v.  OB. 
If  pure  and  innocent,  if  dear  (forgive 
Thef:e  Jiule.praiseB)  to  my  friends  1  live, 
My  father  was  the  cause. 

This  intelligent  father,  an  obscure  tax-gatherer,  disco- 
vered the  propensity  of  Horace's  mind ;  for  he  removed 
the  boy  of  genius  from  a  rural  seclusion  to  the  metropo- 
lis, anxiously  attending  on  him  to  his  various  masters. 
Viiruvius  pours  forth  a  grateful  praver  to  the  memory  of 
his  parents,  who  had  instilled  into  nis  soul  a  love  for  lite* 
rary  and  philosophical  subjects.  The  father  of  Gibbon 
urged  him  to  literary  distinction,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
*  Essay  on  literature,*  to  that  father,  connected  with  his 
subsequent  labour,  shows  the  force  of  the  excitement. 
The  son  of  BufTon  one  day  surprised  his  father  by  the 
sight  of  a  column,  which  he  had  raised  to  the  nieiiinry  of 
his  father's  eloquent  genius.  *  It  will  do  you  honour,'  ob- 
served the  Gallic  sage.  And  when  that  son  in  the  revo- 
lution was  led  to  the  guillotme,  he  ascended  in  silence,  so 
impressed  with  his  father's  fame,  that  he  only  told  the  peo-^ 
pie,  *  I  am  the  son  of  Buflbn !'  It  was  lh<;  mother  of 
Burns  who  kindled  his  genius  by  delighting  his  childhood 
with  the  recitations  of  the  old  Scotiiiih  ballads,  while  to 
his  father  he  attributed  his  cast  of  character  ;  as  Bishop 
Watsgn  has  recently  traced  to  the  afiectiunate  influence  of 
nis  mother,  the  religious  feelings  which  he  declares  he  had 
inherited  from  her.  There  is,  what  may  be  called,  family 
genius  ;  in  the  home  of  a  man  of  genius  he  difiuses  an 
electrical  atmosphere ;  his  own  pre-eminence  strikes  out 
talents  in  all.  Evelyn,  in  his  beautiful  retreat  at  Sayes 
Court,  had  inspired  his  family  with  that  variety  of  tastes 
which  he  himself  was  spreading  throughout  (lie  nation. 
His  son  translated  Rapin's  *  Gardens^  which  poem  the 
father  proudly  preserved  in  his  *  Sylva  ;*  his  lady,  ever 
busied  in  his  study,  excelled  in  the  arts  her  husband  loved, 
and  designed  the  frontispiece  to  his  Lucretius ;  she  was 
the  cultivator  of  their  celebrated  garden,  which  served  as 
'  an  example,'  of  his  great  work  on  *  forest  trees.'  Cow- 
ley, who  has  cnmmemoraled  Evelyn's  love  of  books  and 
gardens,  has  delightfully  ap|>lied  them  to  his  lady,  in  whom, 
says  the  bard,  Evelyn  meats  both  pleasures ; 
*  The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks. 
And  in  her  ihind  the  widest  books.* 

The  house  of  Haller  resembled  a  temple  oonsecrated  to 
science  and  the  arts,  for  the  votaries  were  his  own  family. 
The  universal  acquirements  of  Hailer,  were  possessed  in 
some  degree  by  every  one  under  his  roof;  and  their  stu- 
dious delight  in  transcribing  manuscripts,  in  consulting  au* 
thors,  in  botanising,  drawing  and  colouring  the  plants  un- 
der his  eye,  formed  occupations  which  made  the  daughters 
happy  and  the  sons  eminent.  The  painter  Stella  inspired 
his  family  to  copy  his  fanciful  inventions,  and  the  playful 
graver  orciaudine  Stella,  his  niece,  animated  his  <  Sports 
of  Children.'  The  poems  of  the  late  Hurdis  were  printed 
by  the  hands  of  his  sisters. 

No  event  in  literary  history  is  more  impressive  than  tha 
fate  of  duintillian ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  his  elaborate 
work,  composed  to  form  the  literary  character  of  a  sot., 
his  great  hope,  that  he  experienced  the  most  terrible  9f» 
fliction  in  the  domestic  life  of  genius— fhe  deaths  of  bis 
Digitized  by  V3: 
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wife,  and  one  child  ader  the  other.  It  was  a  moral  earih- 
quake  wiih  a  sinsle  survivor  amidst  the  ruins.  An  awful 
bur.Hl  <»f  parental  and  literary  affliction  breaks  forth  in 
Quintillian's  lamentation,—'  ray  wealth,  and  my  writings, 
ttie  fruits  of  a  long  and  painful  life,  must  now  be  reserved 
only  for  strangers ;  all  I  possess  is  for  aliens  and  no  longer 
mine  !*  The  husband,  the  father,  and  the  man  of  genius, 
uiter  one  cry  of  agony. 

Deprived  of  these  social  consolations,  we  see  Johnson 
call  about  him  those  whose  calamities  eiiled  them  from 
society,  and  his  roof  lodges  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the 
poor ;  for  the  heart  of  genius  must  possess  something  hu- 
man it  can  call  its  own  to  be  kind  to.  Its  elevated  emo- 
lious,  even  in  domestic  life,  would  enlarge  the  moral  vo- 
cabulary, like  the  Abb^  de  Samt  Pierre,  who  has  fixed  in 
his  language  two  significant  words  *,  one  which  served  to 
ex|>lain  the  virtue  most  famiilarto  him— 6ien/atsanee ;  and 
the  irritable  vanity  magnifying  its  ephemeral  fame  the  sage 
reduced  to  a  mortifying  diminutive— /a  glmrioU. 

It  has  ofren  excited  surprise  that  men  of  genius  eminent 
in  the  world,  are  not  more  reverenced  than  other  men  in 
their  domestic  circle.  The  disparity  between  the  public 
•nd  the  private  esteem  of  the  same  nMUi  is  often  striking ; 
in  privacy  the  comic  genius  is  not  always  cheerful,  the  sage 
is  sometimes  ridiculous,  and  the  poet  not  delightful.  The 
goMen  hour  of  intention  must  terminate  like  other  hours, 
and  when  the  man  of  genius  returns  to  the  cares,  the  du- 
ties, the  vexations,  and  the  amusements  of  life,  his  com- 
panions behold  him  as  one  of  themselves— the  creature  of 
habits  and  infirmities.  Men  of  genius,  like  the  deities  of 
Homer,  are  deities  only  in  their  <  Heaven  of  Invention :' 
mixing  %vith  mortals,  they  shed  their  blood  like  Venus,  or 
bellow  like  Mars.  Yet  in  the  business  of  life  the  culti- 
vators of  science  and  the  arts,  with  all  their  simplicity  of 
feeling  and  generous  openness  about  them,  do  not  meet  on 
equal  terms  with  other  men ;  their  frequent  abstractions 
callins  ntf  the  mind  to  whatever  enters  into  its  favourite 
purviiits,  render  them  greatly  inferior  to  others  in  practical 
and  immediate  observation.  A  man  of  genius  may  know 
the  whole  map  of  the  world  of  human  nature  ;  but,  like  the 
great  seographer,  may  be  apt  to  be  lost  in  the  wood,  which 
anv  one  in  the  neighbourhood  knows  better  than  him. 
*  The  conversation  of  a  poet,*  says  Goldsmith, '  is  that  of  a 
man  of  sense,  while  his  actions  are  those  of  a  fool.*  Ge- 
nius, cardesia  of  the  future,  and  absent  in  the  present, 
avoids  to  mix  too  deeply  in  common  life  as  its  business  ; 
hence  it  becomes  an  easy  victim  to  common  fools  and  vul- 
gar villains.  *  I  love  my  family's  welfare,  but  I  cannot  he 
so  foolish  as  to  make  myself  tlie  slave  to  the  minute  affairs 
of  a  house,*  said  Montesquieu.  The  story  told  of  a  man 
of  l(*arning  is  probably  true,  however  ridiculous ;  deeply 
occupied  in  his  library,  one,  rushing  in,  informed  him  that 
the  house  was  on  fire!  'Goto  my  wife— -these  matters 
belong  to  her  !*  pettishly  replied  the  interrupted  student. 
Bacon  sat  at  one  end  of  his  table  wrapt  in  many  a  reverie, 
while  at  the  other  the  creatures  about  him  were  trafficking 
with  his  honour,  and  ruining  his  good  name ;  '  I  am  better 
fitted  fi>r  this,*  said  that  great  man  once,  holding  out  a 
book,  'than  for  the  life  I  have  of  late  l«d.*  BufTon,  who 
consumed  his  mornings  in  his  old  tower  of  Montbar,  at  the 
end  of  his  garden,  with  all  nature  opening  to  him,  formed 
all  his  ideas  of  what  was  passing  before  him  by  the  arts  of 
an  active  and  pliant  capuchin,  and  the  comments  of  a  per- 
ruqtiier  on  the  scandalous  chronicle*;  these  he  treated  as 
children;  but  the  children  comnwnded  the  great  man. 
Dr  Young,  whose  satires  give  'he  very  anatomy  of  human 
foibles,  was  entirely  governed  by  his  house-keeper ;  she 
thought  and  acted  for  him,  which  probably  greatly  assisted 
the  '  Night  Thoughts,'  but  his  curate  exposed  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  a  man  of  genius  by  a  satirical  novel.  Was 
not  the  hero  Marlborough,  at  the  moment  he  was  the  ter^ 
ror  of  France  and  the  glory  of  Germany,  held  under  the 
finzer  of  his  wife  by  the  meanest  passion  of  avarice  7 

But  men  of  genius  have  too  often  been  accused  of  ima- 
ginary crimes;  their  very  eminence  attracts  the  lie  of 
caltimny,  a  lie  which  tradition  conveys  beyond  the  possi- 
bititv  ot  refutation.  Sometimes  reproached  for  being  un* 
dutiful  sons,  because  they  displeased  their  fathers  in  ma- 
king an  obscure  name  celebrated.  The  family  of  Des- 
cartes were  insensible  to  the  lustre  his  studies  reflected  on 
them ;  they  lamented,  as  a  blot  in  their  escutcheon,  that 
Descartes,  who  was  oom  a  gentleman,  should  become  a 
•  This  elevated  genius  was  even  denied  the 


philosopher, 
satisfactioa  o 
4warfish  brotbar,  with  i 


satisfactioa  of  embracing  an  onforziving  parent,  while  his 
I  a  miad  dimiomiya  at  his  penon,  ri- 


diculed his  philosophic  relative,  and  turned  to  advaBtag* 
his  philosophic  dispositions.  They  have  been  deemed 
disagreeable  companions,  because  they  felt  the  weariness 
of  dullness,  or  the  impertinence  of  intrusion  ;  as  bad  hus- 
bands, when  united  to  women,  who  without  a  kindred 
feeling  had  the  mean  sense,  or  the  unnatural  cniehj,  to 
prey  upon  their  infirmities.  But  is  I  he  magnet  less  a 
magnet,  though  the  particles  scattered  about  it,  incapable 
of  attraction,  are  unagitaied  by  its  occult  quality  ? 

Poverty  is  the  endemial  distemper  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
but  poverty  is  no  term  for  '  ears  polite.'  Few  can  coo* 
ceive  a  great  character  in  a  state  of  humble  existence ! 
That  passion  for  wealth  through  all  ranks,  leaving  the 
Hollanders  aside,  seems  peculiar  to  the  country  whera 
the  '  Wealth  of  Nations'  is  made  the  first  principle  of  itm 
existence ;  and  where  the  ens  bono?  it  ever  referred  to  a 
commercial  result.  This  is  not  the  chief  object  of  life 
among  the  continental  nations,  where  it  teems  properly 
restricted  to  the  commercial  class.  Montesquieu,  who 
was  in  England,  observed  that  *  if  he  had  been  bom  hero 
nothing  could  have  consoled  him  on  failing  to  accumulate 
a  large  fortune,  but  I  do  not  lament  the  mediocrity  of  mj 
circumstances  in  France.'  This  evil,  for  such  it  may  he 
considered,  has  much  increased  here  since  Montesquieu's 
visit.  It  is  uaelett  to  persuade  some  that  there  is  a  pov- 
erty, neither  vulgar,  nor  terrifying,  asking  no  favours,  and 
on  no  terms  receiving  any— a  poverty  which  annihilates  its 
ideal  evils,  and  becomes  even  a  source  of  prid»— a  stale 
which  will  confer  independence,  that  first  step  to  genius. 

There  have  been  men  of  genius  who  have  even  learnt 
to  want.  We  tee  Rousteau  rushing  out  of  the  hole]  of 
the  financier,  selling  his  watch,  copying  music  by  the 
sheet,  and  by  the  mechanical  industry  of  two  hours,  pus- 
chasing  ten  for  genius.  We  may  »roile  at  the  enthusiasm 
oif  young  Barry,  who  finding  himself  too  constant  a  haunter 
of  tavern-company,  imagined  that  bit  expenditure  of  time 
was  occasioned  by  having  money ;  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict,  he  threw  the  little  he  possessed  at  once  into  the 
Liffey ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  Barry,  in  (he  matunty 
of  life,  confidently  began  a  labour  of  years,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  inventions  in  his  art,  a  great  poem  in  a  picture, 
with  no  other  resource  than  what  he  found  in  secret  la- 
bours through  the  night,  bv  which  be  furnished  the  shops 
with  those  slight  and  saleable  sketches  which  secured  un- 
interrupted mornines  for  his  genius.  Spinosa,  a  name  as 
celebrated  and  calumniated  as  Epicurus,  lived  in  ail  sorts 
of  abstinence,  even  of  honours,  of  pensions,  and  of  pre- 
sents, which,  however  disguised  by  kindnem,  be  woukl 
not  accept,  so  fearful  was  this  philosopher  of  a  chain; 
lodging  in  a  cottage,  and,obiamin|^  a  livelihood  by  polishinc 
optical  glasses,  and  at  his  death  his  small  aoooontt  showed 
how  he  bad  subsisted  on  a  few  pence  a  day. 

( Enjoy  spare  featt!  a  radish  and  an  egg.' — Canptr, 

Spinosa  said  he  never  had  tpent  more  than  he  eameu^ 
and  certainly  thought  there  was  tuch  a  thing  at  superilo- 
ous  earnings.  Such  are^he  men  who  have  ofieiigamiled 
at  the  light  regard  of  their  neizhbours  in  contrast  wnh  their 
growing  celebrity  ;  and  who  feel  that  eternal  truth,  whidi 
the  wisest  and  the  poorest  of  the  Athenians  has  tent  down 
to  us,  that  *  not  to  want  any  thing  it  an  auribute  of  the 
Divinity;  but  man  approximates  to  thb  perfection  by 
wanting  little.' 

There  may  be  sufficient  motives  to  induce  the  literary 
character  to  make  a  state  of  mediocrity  his  choice.  If  he 
loses  hit  happinost,  he  mutilatet  bis  genius.  Gdldini, 
with  the  simplicity  of  his  feelings  and  habits,  in  reviewing 
his  life,  tells  us  how  he  was  always  relapsing  into  his  old 
propensity  of  comic  writing;  *  but 'the  thought  of  this  does 
not  disturb  me ;  for  though  in  any  other  situation  I  mizht 
have  been  in  easier  circumtUncet,  I  thould  never  have 
been  to  happy.'  Bayle  is  a  parent  of  the  modem  literary 
character;  he  pursued  the  tame  course,  and  eariy  in  life 
adopted  the  principle  *  Neither  to  fear  bad  fortune,  nor 
have  any  ardent  oetiret  for  good.'  He  wat  acquainleil 
with  the  pattiont  only  as  their  historian,  and  Uviiig  only 
for  literature,  he  tacnficed  to  it  the  two  great  acquitit'ions 
of  human  pursuits— fortune  and  a  family ;  but  in  Kngland, 
in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Holiand,  m  Flandetis, 
at  Geneva,  he  found  a  family  of  friends,  and  an  accume- 
laUon  of  celebrity.  A  life  of  nard  deprivations  was  long  the 
life  of  Linneut.  Without  a  fortune,  it  never  seemed  to 
hhn  necettary  to  acquire.  Peregrinating  on  loot  with  « 
ttylnt,  a  magnifying  glatt,  and  a  basket  (or  plants,  he 
shared  with  the  peasant  his  nittie  meal.    Nersr  ww 
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^aty  acquired  ai  acheaper  rate,  says  one  of  his  eulogists. 
Satisfied  with  the  least  of  the  Utile,  be  only  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  completing  his  Floras  ;  and  the  want  of  fortune  did 
not  deprive  him  of  his  glory,  nor  of  that  statue  raised  to 
him  alter  death  in  the  cardens  of  the  University  of  Upsal ; 
nor  of  that  solemn  eulogy  delivered  by  a  crowned  head ; 
nor  of  those  medals  which  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Swedes,  struck,  to  commemorate  the  genius  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Nature. 

In  substituting  fortune  for  the  object  of  his  designs,  the 
man  of  genius  deprives  himself  of  the  inspirations  of  him 
who  lives  for  himself;  that  is,  for  his  Art.  If  he  bends  to 
the  public  taste,  not  daring  to  raise  it  to  his  own,  be  has  not 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  which  itself  is  a  sort  of  inveo* 
tion.  A  task-worker  ceases  to  think  his  own  thoughts; 
the  stipulated  price  and  time  are  weighing  on  his  pen  or 
bis  pencil,  while  the  hour-glass  is  dropping  'tis  hasty  sands. 
If  the  man  of  genius  would  become  something  more  than 
himseli^if  he  would  be  wealthy  and  even  luxurious,  ano 


ther  fever  torments  him,  besides  the  thirst  of  gionr 
ardent  desires  create  many  fears,  and  a  mind  in  fear  is  a 
mind  in  slavery.    So  inadequate,  too,  aro  the  remunera- 


tions of  literary  works,  that  the  one  of  the  greatest  skill 
and  difficulty,  and  the  longest  labour,  is  not  valued  wiih 
that  hasty  spurioua  novelty  for  which  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic is  craving,  from  the  strength  of  its  disease,  rather  than 
Its  appetite.  Rousseau  observed  that  his  musical  opera, 
the  work  of  five  or  six  weeks,  brought  him  as  much  money 
as  he  had  received  for  his  Emilius,  which  had  cost  him 
twenty  years  of  meditation,  and  three  years  of  compost- 
lion.  This  single  fact  represents  a  hundred.  In  one  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  he  pathetically  laments  this  com- 
pulsion of  his  necessities  which  forced  him  on  the  trade  of 
pleasing  the  public ;  and  he  illustrates  this  degradation  by 
a  novel  image.  *  Chide  Fortune,'  cries  the  bard^— 
*  The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmless  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  mv  life  provide 
Than  public  means  whicn  public  manners  breeds ; 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 
And  almoti  thence  my  nature  is  aubdued 
To  tohat  il  worke  m,  likk  the  dykr's  hafd.' 
Such  is  the  fate  of  that  author,  who,  in  his  variety  of 
task-works,  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  lives  without  ever  having 
shown  his  own  natural  complexion.  We  hear  the  elo- 
quent truth  from  another  who  has  shared  in  the  bliss  of 
composition,  and  the  misery  of  its  *  dailv  bread.*  <  A 
single  hour  of  composition  won  from  the  business  of  the 
day,  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  dsy's  toil  of  him  who 
works  at  the  trade  of  literature ;  in  the  one  case  the  spirit 
comes  joyfully  to  refresh  itself,  like  a  hart  to  the  water- 
brooks  ;  in  the  other  it  pursues  its  miserable  way,  panting 
and  jaded  with  the  dogs  of  hunger  and  necessity  behind.'* 
Qenius  undegraded  and  unexhausted,  mav,  indeed,  even 
in  a  garret,  glow  in  its  career  ;  but  it  must  be  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  induced  Rousseau  solemnly  to  renounce  writ- 
ing *  par  metier.'  This  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans  he 
once  attemnted,  but  found  himself  quite  inadequate  to  '  the 
profession.'t  In  n  garret,  the  author  of  the  *  Studies  of 
Xiaturo'  ezultingly  tdls  us  that  he  arranged  his  work.  <  It 
was  in  a  fittle  garret,  in  the  new  street  of  St  Etienne  du 
Mont,  where  I  resided  four  vears,  in  the  midst  of  physical 
and  domestic  afflictions.  But  there  I  enjoyed  the  most 
exquisite  pleasures  of  ray  life,  amid  profound  solitude  and 
an  onchanfin^  borixon.  There  I  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  my  *  Studies  of  Nature,'  and  there  I  published  them. 

It  nas  been  a  Question  with  some,  more  indeed  abroad 
than  at  home,  whether  the  art  of  instructing  mankind  by 
the  press  would  not  be  less  suspicious  in  its  character, 
were  it  less  interested  in  one  of  its  motives  ?  We  have 
had  some  noble  seU-denials  of  this  kind,  and  are  not  with- 
out them  even  in  our  country.  Boileau  almost  censures 
Racine  for  having  accepted  money  for  one  of  his  dramas, 
while  he  who  was  not  nch,  gave  away  his  elaborate  works 
to  the  public ;  and  he  seems  desirous  of  raising  the  art  of 
writing  to  a  more  dismtorested  professiim  than  any  other 
req»nn|  no  fees.  Mikon  did  not  coroposs  his  immortal 
laooor  wHh  any  view  of  copyright ;  ana  LinnsBUs  sold  his 
works  fer  a  single  dneat.  The  AM  Mably,  the  author 
of  many  political  and  moral  works,  preserved  tho  dignity 
of  tbe  literary  character,  for  while  h«  lived  on  little,  m 
would  accept  only  a  few  presentation  copies  from  tbe  book- 
selleis.  Since  we  have  become  a  nation  of  book  eolleet* 
•  Qnansrly  Eeview,  No.  XTI,  p.  sat. 
f  Twiee  he  rscssmd  this  resoluikw^^flso  his  WOTktt  VoL 
nzi,|i.a8S.  V«r.»txl,p.90L 
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ors,  the  principle  seems  changetl ;  even  the  wealthy  author 
becomes  proud  of  the  largest  trilMite  paid  to  his  genius, 
because  this  tribute  is  the  evidence  of  the  numbers  who 

Eay  it ;  so  that  ihe  property  of  a  book  represents  to  thn 
terary  candidate  so  many  thousand  voters  in  his  favour. 
The  man  of  genius  wrestling  with  heavy  and  oppressive 
fortune,  who  follows  the  avocaiiuns  of  an  author  as  a  pre* 
carious  source  of  existence,  should  take  as  the  model  or  tho 
authorial  life  that  of  Dr  Jdhnson;  the  dignity  of  the  liter- 
ary character  was  ever  associated  with  his  feelings ;  and 
the  *  reverence  ihyseir  was  present  to  his  mind  even  when 
doomed  to  be  one  of  the  Helotea  of  literature,  bv  Osborn, 
by  Cave,  or  by  Miliar.  Destitute  of  this  ennobling  prm- 
ciple,  the  author  sinks  into  the  tribe  of  those  rabid  adven> 
turers  of  the  pen  who  have  masked  the  degraded  form  ol 
the  literary  cnaracter  under  the  title  of*  autiiors  by  profes- 
sion—the Guthries,  tbe  Ralphs,  and  the  Amnursts.  * 
*  There  are  worse  evils,  for  the  literary  man,'  says  a  mo* 
dern  author,  who  is  himself  the  true  model  of  the  literary 
character.-*' than  neglect,  poverty,  imprisonment,  and 
death.  There  are  even  more  piiable  objects  than  Chattel^ 
ton  himself  with  the  poison  of  his- lips.'  *  I  should  die  with 
hunger,  were  I  at  peace  with  the  world,'  exclaimed  a  e<N> 
sair  of  fiteratura,— and  dashed  his  pon  into  that  black  flood 
before  him  of  soot  and  gall. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  MATaiMONIAL  STATE. 

Matrimony  has  ofVen  been  considered  as  a  condition  not 
well  suited  to  the  domestic  life  of  genius  ;  it  is  accompa* 
nied  by  too  many  embarrassments  for  the  head  and  the  heart 
It  was  an  axiom  with  Fuessli,  the  Swiss  artist,  that  tho 
marriage  state  is  incompatible  with  a  high  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts.  Peiresc  tne  great  French  collector,  refused 
marriage,  convinced  that  the  cares  of  a  family  were  tooab* 
sorbing  for  the  freedom  necessary  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
a  sacrifice  of  fortune  incompatible  with  his'  great  designs. 
Boyle,  who  would  not  suffer  his  studies  to  be  interrupted 
by  *  household  affairs,'  lived  as  a  boarder  with  his  sister 
Lady  Ranelagh.  Bayle,  and  Hobbes,  and  Hume,  and 
Gibbon,  and  Adam  Smith,  decided  for  celibacy.  Such 
has  been  the  state  of  the  g[reat  author  whose  sole  occupa* 
tion  is  combined  with  passion,  and  whose  happiness  is  hn 
fame— fame,  which  balances  that  of  the  heroes  uf  the  a£0, 
who  have  sometimes  honoured  themselves  by  acknowledg- 
ing it. 

This  debate,  fur  our  present  topic  has  sometimes  warmed 
into  one,  in  truth  is  ill  adapted  for  controversy;  tbe  heart 
is  more  concerned  in  its  is^iue  than  any  espoused  doctrino 
terminating  in  partial  views.  Look  into  the  domestic  aiH 
nals  of  genius— observe  the  variety  of  po8itioi\|i  into  which 
the  literary  character  is  thrown  in  the  nuptial  state.  Will 
cynicism  always  obtain  his  sullen  triumph,  and  prudence 
be  allowed  to  calculate  away  some  of  the  richer  feelings  of 
our  nature  7  Is  it  an  axiom  that  literanr  characters  must 
necessarily  institute  a  new  order  of  celioacy  ?  One  posi- 
tion we  may  assume,  that  the  studies,  and  even  the  happi- 
ness of  the  pursuits  of  literary  cliaracters,  are  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  domestic  associate  of  their  lives. 

Men  of  genius  rarely  pass  through  the  age  of  love  with- 
out its  pa^ion :  even  tneir  Delias  and  Amandas  are  often 
the  shadows  of  some  real  object.  According  to  Shaks- 
peare's  experience, 

*  Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 

Until  bis  ink  were  lempered  with  love*s  sishs.' 

Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  lY.  Scene  1 

Their  imagination  is  perpetually  colouring  those  pictures- 
of  domestic  happiness  they  delight  to  dwell  on.  He  who 
is  no  husband  may  sigh  for  that  devoted  tenderness  which 
is  at  once  bestowed  and  received ;  and  tean  may  start  in 
the  eyes  of  him  who  can  become  a  child  among  chiklren^ 
and  is  no  father.  These  deprivations  have  usually  been  tho 
concealed  cause  of  the  querakms  and  settled  melancholy 
of  the  literary  character.  The  real  oeeasinn  of  Shen- 
stone's  unhappiness  was,  that  early  in  life  he  bad  been 
captivated  by  a  young  lady  adapted  to  be  bo*Ji  tbe  musa 
and  the  wife  of'^tho  poet.  Her  BiU  graees  were  soon 
touched  by  bis  plamtive  love-songs  and  elegies.    Their 

*  The  reader  will  fln^  an  original  ktter  by  Oothrls  to  a. 
Minister  of  State,  In  which  this  modern  phrase  was  ptobabhr 
his  own  Inventbn.  wtah  the  principle  unblushlngly  avowed. 
See  *  CalamMes  of  Amhors,' vol.  I,  p.  C  Ralph  ftrtlieronsaa 
mysteries.  In  an  anonymoos  pampUct  of  *  The  Cass  or  An- 
thocsbyproftaitoP.*  They  were  both  penstonsd 
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■eniibUity  wm  too  mutual,  and  lasted  for  aoine  years,  till 
•he  died.  It  was  in  parting  from  her  that  he  first  sketched 
his  '  Pastoral  Ballad.'  Shenstone  had  the  fortitude  to  re- 
fuse marriage ;  his  spirit  could  not  endure  that  she  should 
participate  u  that  life  of  deprivations  to  which  he  was 
aoomedi  by  an  inconsiderate  union  with  poetry  and  pover- 
ty. But  he  loved,  and  his  heart  was  not  locked  up  m  the 
ice  of  celibacy.  He  says  in  a  moment  of  humour,  <  It  is 
long  since  I  have  considered  myself  as  loidofie.  The 
wond  will  not  perhaps  consider  me  in  that  light  entirely 
till  I  have  marned  my  maid.'  Thomson  met  a  reciproca.1 
passion  in  his  Amanda,  while  the  full  tenderness  of  his 
heart  was  ever  wasting  itself  like  waters  in  a  desert.  As 
we  have  been  made  little  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
history  of  the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  I  give  his  bwn  descrip- 
tion of  these  deep  feelings  from  a  manuscript  letter  written 
to  Mallet.  '  To  turn  my  eyes  a  softer  wav,  to  you  know 
who— absence  sighs  it  to  me.  What  is  my  heart  made  of? 
ft  soft  system  of  low  nerves,  too  sensible  (or  my  quiet— ca- 
pable of  being  very  happy  or  very  unhappy,  I  am  afraid 
the  last  will  prevail.  Lay  your  hand  upon  a  kindred  heart, 
and  despise  me  not.  I  kpow  not  what  it  is,  but  she  dwells 
upon  my  thought  in  a  mingled  sentiment,  which  is  the 
■weetest,  the  most  intimately  pleasing  Uie  soul  can  receive, 
and  which  I  would  wish  never  to  want  towards  some  dear 
object  or  another.  To  have  always  some  secret  darling 
idea  to  which  one  can  still  have  recourse  amidst  the  noise 
and  nonsense  of  the  world,  and  which  never  fails  to  touch 
IIS  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  is  an  art  of  happiness 
that  fortune  cannot  deprive  us  <^.  This  may  be  called 
romantic ;  but  whoever  the  cause  is,  the  effect  is  really 
felu  Pray,  when  you  write,  tell  me  when  you  saw  her, 
and  with  the  pure  eye  of  «  friend,  when  you  see  her  again, 
whisper  that  I  am  her  most  humble  servant.'  Even  Pope 
was  enamoured  df  *  a  scornful  lady ;  and  as  Johnson  jOD- 
ferved,  *  polluted  his  will  with  female  resentment.'  John- 
■on  himself,  we  are  told  by  Miss  Seward,  who  knew  him, 
<  had  always  a  metaphysical  passion  for  one  princess  or 
olher,-i-tbe  rustic  Lucy  Porter,  or  the  haughty  Molly  As- 
ton, or  the  sublimated  meihodistic  Hill  Boothby ;  and  lastly, 
the  more  charming  Mrs  Thrale.*  Even  in  his  advanced 
age,  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  we  hear  his  cries  of 
lonely  wretchedness.  *  I  want  every  comfort ;  my  life  is 
very  solitary  and  very  cheerless.  Let  me  know  that  I 
have  vet  a  friend— let  us  be  kind  to  one  another.'    But  the 

*  kindness'  of  distant  friends  is  like  the  polar  sun,  too  far 
removed  to  warm.  A  female  is  the  only  friend  the  solitary 
can  nave,  because  her  friendship  is  never  absent.  Even 
tnose  who  have  eluded  individual  tenderness,  are  tortured 
by  an  aching  void  in  their  feelings.  The  stoic  Akenside, 
in  his  books  of  *  Odes,'  has  preserved  the  liistory  of  a  life 
of  genius  in  a  series  of  his  own  feelings.    One  entitled, 

*  At  Study,'  doses  with  these  memorable  lines ; 

<  Me  though  no  peculiar  fafr 
Touches  with  a  !over*s  care: 

Thou«h  the  prMe  of  mv  desire 
Asks  immortal  friendship's  name^ 
Asks  the  palm  of  honest  fame 

And  the  ok)  heroic  lyre ; 
Though  the  day  have  smoothly  gone* 
Or  to  lettered  leisure  known. 

Or  in  social  duty  spent ; 
Tet  St  eve  my  lonely  breast 
8eeks'ln  vain  for  periect  rest, 

Languishes  for  true  content' 

If  ever  a  man  of  letters  lired  in  a  state  of  energy  and 
eicitement  which  might  raise  him  above  the  atmosphere 
ef  social  love,  it  was  assuredly  the  enthusiast,  Thomas 
Hollis,  who,  soldy  devoted  to  literature  and  to  republican- 
ism, was  occupied  in  fiimishing  Europe  and  America  with 
editions  of  his  favourite  authors.  He  would  not  marrv, 
lest  marriage  shoukl  interrupt  the  labours  of  his  platomc 
|K>litics.  But  his  extraordinary  memoirs,  while  they  show 
•n  intrepid  mind  in  a  robust  frame,  bear  witness  to  the 
aelf-tormentor  who  had  trodden  down  the  natural  bonds  of 
domestic  life.  Hence  the  deep  *  dejection  of  his  spirits  ;* 
Chose  incessant  cries,  that  be  has  no  *  one  to  advise,  as- 
lift,  or  cherish  those  magnanimous  pursuits  in  him.*  At 
•Bgth  he  retreated  into  the  country,  in  utter  hopelessness. 

I  go  not  into  the  country  for  attentions  to  agnculture  as 
•Bcn,  nor  attentions  of  interest  of  any  kind,  which  I  have 
«ver  despised  as  such ;  but  as  a  uaed  mem,  to  pass  the  re- 
aiabder  of  a  life  in  tolerable  sanity  and  quiet,  after  hav- 
iag  givoB  up  the  flower  of  it,  voluntarily,  day,  week, 
'*^,  yoar  after  year  tnccmnf  to  each  fiber,  lo  publie 


service,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain,  in  M^  m 
nUndy  the  labours  that  I  have  chosen  to  so  through  witb- 
out  falling  speedily  into  the  greatast  diaonuny  and  it  might 
be  imbecUitu  Uaelf,  This  is  not  colouring,  but  th«  exact 
plain  truth  ,^  and  Gray's, 

*  Poor  moralist,  and  what  art  thou  ? 

A  solitary  fly ! 

Thy  ioyp  no  glittering  female  meets, 

No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets.* 

Assuredly  it  would  not  be  a  question  whether  theee  lite* 
rary  characters  should  have  married,  bad  not  Montaigne, 
when  a  widower,  declared  that  *  he  would  not  marrv  a 
second  time,  though  it  were  wisdom  itself ;'— but  the  airy 
Gascon  has  not  disclosed  how  far  Jfodeme  was  concerned 
in  this  anathema. 

If  the  literary  man  unites  himself  to  a  woman  whose 
taste  and  whose  temper,  are  adverse  to  tiis  pursuits,  he  most 
courageously  prepare  for  a  martyrdom.  IShould  a  female 
mathematician  be  united  to  a  poet,  it  is  probable  that  she 
would  1>e  left  to  her  abstractions ;  to  demonstrate  to  her- 
self how  many  a  specious  diagram  fails  when  brought  iolo 
its  mechanical  operation ;  or  while  discovering  the  mfinxte 
varieties  of  a  curve,  may  deduce  her  husband*s.  If  aiie 
becomes  as  jealous  of  his  books  as  other  wives  are  of  the 
mistresses  of  their  husbands,  she  may  act  the  virago  even 
over  bis  innocent  papers.  The  wife  of  Bishop  Cooper, 
while  her  husband  was  employed  on  his  Lexicon,  one  day 
consigned  the  volume  of  many  years  to  the  flames ;  anid 
obliged  that  scholar  to  begin  a  second  siege  of  Troy  in  a 
second  Lexicon.  The  wife  of  Whitelocke  often  destroyed 
his  Mss  and  the  marks  of  her  nails  have  come  down  to 
posteritv  in  the  numerous  loeerolioiu  stiU  gaping  in  Ins 
*  Memorials.'  The  learned  Sir  Henry  Seville,  who  devoU 
ed  more  than  half  his  life,  and  near  ten  thousand  pounds, 
to  his  magnificent  edition  of  St  Chrysostom,  led  a  very 
uneasy  life  between  that  Saint  and  Lady  Seville ;  what 
with  her  tenderness  for  liim  and  her  own  want  of  amns^ 
ment.  Saint  Chrysostom  incurred  more  than  one  danger. 
One  of  those  learned  scholars  who  translated  the  ScrifH 
tures,  kept  a  diary  of  his  studies  and  his  domestic  calami- 
ties,  for  they  both  went  on  together ;  busied  only  among 
his  books,  his  wife,  from  manv  causes,  plunged  nim  into 
debt ;  he  was  compelled  to  make  the  Mat  sacrifice  ofa  lite- 
rary man,  by  disposing  of  bis  library.  But  now,  he  without 
bo<iks,  and  she  worse  and  worse  in  temper,  discontents 
were  of  fast  growth  between  them.  Our  man  of  study, 
found  his  wife,  like  the  remora,  a  little  fish,  sticking  at  the 
bottom  of  his  ship  impeding  its  progress.  He  desperately 
resolved  to  fly  from  the  country  and  his  wife.  There  is  a 
cool  entry  in  the  diary,  on  a  warm  proceeding,  one  morn- 
ing ;  wherein  he  expresses  some  curiosity  to  know  the  cause 
of  his  wife  being  out  of  temper!  Simplidty  of  a  patient 
scholar  !*  The  present  matrimonial  case,  however,  ter* 
minated  in  unexpected  happiness ;  the  wife,  after  having 
forced  her  husband  to  be  deprived  of  his  library,  to  be  daily 
chronicling  her  caprices,  and  finally,  to  take  the  r    ' 


solution  of  abandoning  his  country,  yet,  living  in  good  old 
times,  religion  and  oonsdence  united  them  again ;  and,  as 
the  connubial  diarist  ingeniously  describes  this  second 
marriage  of  himself  and  his  wife,—*  made  it  be  with  them, 
as  surgeons  say  it  is  with  a  fractured  bone.  If  once  well  set, 
the  stronger  for  a  fracture.*  A  new  consolation  lor  do- 
mestic ruptures ! 

Observe  the  errors  and  mflrmities  of  the  greatest  men  ol 
genius  in  their  matrimonial  connections.  Milton  carried 
nothing  of  the  greatness  of  nis  mind,  in  the  choice  of  hw 
wives ;  his  first  wife  was  the  object  of  sudden  fancy.  He 
left  the  metropolis,  and  unexpectedly  returned  a  ssarried 
man ;  united  to  a  woman  of  such  uncongenial  dispositions, 
that  the  romp  was  frightened  at  the  literal^  habits  of  the 
great  poet,  found  his  house  solitary,  beat  his  nephews,  and 
ran  away  after  a  single  month's  residence!  to  tnis  dreuss* 
stance,  we  owe  his  famous  treatise  on  Divorce,  and  a 
party,  (by  no  means  extinct,)  who,  having  made  as  il 
choices  in  their  wives,  were  for  divorcing,  as  fitft  as  they 
had  been  for  msrrving,  calling  themselves  MtttsMtfte. 
When  we  find  that  Moliere,  so  skilful  in  human  life,  nwr- 
ried  a  giri  from  his  own  troop,  who  made  htm  experience 

*The  entry  may  amnae.  Hodfe,  nesdo  qna  Intsmnerfa 
uxorem  meam  sgkavH.  nampecunlam  nsudaum  pr»jecK  hn- 
ml,  ac  sic  Irau  discessk.—*  This  day,  I  know  not  the  cense  eC 
the  lll.temper  of  my  wife ;  when  I  gave  her  money  lor  dally 
expences,  she  flung  it  upon  the  ground  and  departed  la 
passion.*  For  some,  this  Flemish  picture  most  heioofta* 
Usr  to  please,  too  minus  a  copy  of  Tulgar  lift   ■ 
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ail  those  bitter  disgusts  and  ridiculous  embarrassments 
which  he  himseir  played  off  at  the  Thtraire ;  that  Addison's 
fine  taste  in  morals  and  in  life,  could  suffer  the  ambition  of 
%  courtier  to  prevail  with  himself  to  seek  a  Countess,  whom 
be  describes  under  the  stormy  character  of  Oceana,  who 
drove  him  contemptuously  into  solitudef  and  shortened  his 
days ;  and,  that  Steele,  warm  and  ihoughileu,  was  united 
to  a  cold  precise  *  Miss  Prue,'  as  he  calls  her,  and  from 
whom  be  never  parted  without  bickerings  {  in  all  these 
eases  we  censure  the  creat  men,  not  their  wires.*  Rou^ 
seau  has  honestly  confessed  his  error :  he  had  united  him- 
self to  a  lowUUterato  woman— and  when  he  retreated  into 
solitude,  he  felt  the  weight  which  ho  carried  with  him. 
He  lamenu  that  he  had  not  educated  his  wife  ;  '  In  a  docile 
age,  I  could  hare  ailorned  her  mind  with  talents  and  know- 
I^ge  which  would  hare  more  closeJV  united  us  in  retire- 
ment. We  should  not  then  hare  felt  toe  intolerable  tedium 
of  a  tete  1^  tete ;  it  is  in  solitude  one  feels  the  adrantage  of 
Uring  with  another  who  can  think.'  Thus  Rousseau  con- 
fesses the  fatal  error,  and  indicates  the  right  principle. 

But  it  seems  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  domestic 
happiness  of  the  literarr  character,  that  his  wife  should  be 
n  literary  woman.  The  lady  of  Wieland  was  a  very 
pleasio|(  domestic  person,  who  without  reading  her  hus- 
Mnd's  works^knew  he  was  a  great  poet.  Wieland  was 
apt  to  exercise  his  imagination  in  a  sort  of  angry  declama- 
tion and  bitter  amplifications ;  and  the  writer  of  this  ac- 
count in  perfect  German  taste,  assures  us,  *  that  many  of 
his  felicities  of  diction  were  thus  struck  out  at  a  heat :'  dur^ 
mg  this  frequent  operation  of  his  genius,  the  placable  tem- 
per of  Mrs  Wieland  orercame  the  orgasm  of  the  Ger- 
man bard,  merely  by  her  admiration  and  her  patience. 
When  the  burst  was  orer.  Wieland  himself  was  so  charm- 
ed by  her  docility,  that  he  usually  dosed  with  firing  up 
af.  his  opinions.  There  is  another  sort  of  homely  happi- 
ness, aptly  described  in  the  plain  words  of  Bishop  New- 
ton :  He  found  *  the  study  of  sacred  and  classic  authors  ill 
agreed  with  butchers*  and  bakers'  bills ;'  and  when  the 
prospect  of  a  bishopric  opened  on  him,  *  more  serrants, 
more  entertainments,  a  better  table,  hcJ  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  look  out  for  *  some  clever  sensible  woman  to  be 
hii  wife,  who  woukl  lay  out  his  money  to  the  best  ad- 
rantage, and  be  careful  and  tender  of  his  health ;  a  friend 
and  compaaioo  at  all  hours,  and  who  would  be  happier  in 
staying  at  home  than  be  perpetually  gadding  abroad.' 
Such  are  the  wires,  not  adapted  to  be  the  rotaries,  but 
who  may  be  the  faithful  companions  through  life,  eren  of 
a  man  of  genius. 

That  suscepiibility,  which  is  lore  in  its  most  compliant 
forms,  is  a  constitutional  faculty  in  the  female  character, 
and  hence  its  docility  and  enthusiasm  has  raried  with  the 
genius  of  different  ages.  When  unirersities  were  opened 
to  the  sex,  hare  they  not  acquired  academic  glory  ?  Hare 
not  the  wires  of  military  men  shared  in  the  perils  of  the 
field,  and  as  Anna  Comnena,  and  our  Mrs  Hutchinson, 
become  eren  their  historians  f  In  the  age  of  lore  and 
sympathy  the  female  receires  an  indelible  character  from 
her  literary  associate ;  his  pursuits  are  eren  the  objects  of 
her  thoughts;  he  sees  his  tastes  reflected  in  bis  family, 
■nich  less  br^  himself,  whose  solitary  labmirs  often  pre- 
clude him  n-om  forming  them,  than  by  that  image  of  his 
own  genius  in  his  house— 4he  mother  cif  his  children.  An- 
tiquity abounds  with  many  inspiring  examples  of  this  ca- 
noiaon  reflection  of  the  female  character.  Aspasia,  from 
the  arms  of  Pericles,  borrowing  his  genius,  could  instruct 
the  archons  how  to  gor?m  the  republic;  Portia,  the  wife 
of  the  republican  Brutus,  derouring  the  burning  coals, 
showed  a  glorious  suicide  which  Brutus  had  approred ; 
while  Paulina,  the  wife  of  Seneca,  when  the  reins  of  that 
philosofAer  were  commanded  to  be  opened,  roluntarily 
chose  the  same  death ;  the  philosopher  commanded  that 
her  flowing  Aood  should  be  stopped,  out  her  pallid  features 
erer  after  showed  her  still  the  wife  of  Seneca !  The  wife 
of  Lucan  is  said  to  hare  transcribed  and  corrected  the 
Pharsalia  after  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  the  tender  mind 
of  the  wife  had  caught  the  energy  of  the  bard  br  its  in- 
toreourse ;  and  when  he  was  no  more,  she  placed  bis  bust 
«■  her  bed,  that  she  might  nerer  dose  her  eyes  without 
Wiag  soochod  by  his  image.  The  picture  of  a  literary 
wife  of  antiquity  has  descMided  lo  as,  touched  by  the  do- 
mestic pencil  Of  a  roan  of  genius.  It  is  the  susceptible 
Calpbumia,  the  lady  of  the  yonnger  Pl'ny ;  *  her  affection 
to  mo  has  gif«n  her  a  tarn  to  bodes— her  passion  will  in- 

o  See  Coriosidss of  Lkeratars,  fiir  ratioas  aaeedotss oT'Li- 
tHttf/Wlrso.* 


crease  with  our  days,  for  it  is  not  my  yooih  or  my  person 
which  time  gradually  impairs,  but  my  reputation  aiid  m 
glory,  of  wfaicK  she  is  enamoured.*  Uouid  Mrs  Hutchin* 
son  hare  written  the  life  of  her  husband,  had  she  not  re* 
fleeted  firom  the  patriot  himself,  aH  his  devoiedness  to  ^i% 
country,  hid  she  not  lent  her  whole  soul  to  erery  event 
which  concerned  him  ?  This  female  susceptibility  was 
strong  in  the  wife  of  Klopstock ;  our  norelist  Richardson, 
who  could  not  read  the  Messiah  in  the  original,  was  de- 
sirous of  some  account  of  the  poem,  and  its  progress.  She 
writes  to  him  that  no  one  can  inform  him  better  than  hei^ 
self,  for  she  knows  the  most  of  that  which  is  not  published, 
*  being  always  present  at  .the  birth  of  the  young  rerses, 
which  begin  by  fragmenu  here  and  there,  of  a  subject  of 
which  his  soul  is  just  then  filled.  Pers<His  who  lire  as 
we  do  have  no  need  "of  two  chambers;  we  are  always  in 
the  same ;  I  with  my  little  work,  still,  stiHr-only  regarding 
sometimes  my  husband's  sweet  face,  which  is  so  renerable 
at  that  time,  with  tears  of  derotion  and  all  the  sublimity  of 
the  subjecC^-mjr  husband  reading  me  his  young  rerses  and 
saflTering  my  criticisms.'  Meta  Mollers  writes  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  in  German  English ;  but  he  is  a  pitiful  critic 
who  has  only  discorored  the  oddness  of  her  language. 

Gesner  declared  that  whaterer  were  his  talents,  tho 
person  who  had  most  contributed  to  derelope  them  was 
nis  wife.  She  is  unknown  to  the  public ;  but  the  history 
of  the  mind  of  such  a  woman  can  only  be  truly  discorered 
in  the'  Letters  of  Gesner  and  his  Family.'  While  Gesner 
gare  himself  up  entirely  to  his  farounte  arts,  draw'mg. 
painting,  etching,  and  composing  poems,  hik  wife  would 
often  reanimate  a  genius  that  was  apt  to  despond  in  its  at- 
tempts, and  often  exdiing  him  to  new  prodoctions,  her 
certain  and  delicate  taste  was  attentirely  consulted  by  the 
poet-painter— but  she  combined  the  most  practical  good 
sense  with  the  most  feeling  imagination  ;  this  forms  tho 
rareness  of  the  character— for  this  same  woman,  who  unit- 
ed with  her  husband  in  the  education  of  their  children,  to 
reliere  him  from  the  interruptions  of  common  business, 
carried  on  alone  the  concerns  of  his  house  in  la  iibraine. 
Her  correspondence  with  her  son,  a  young  artist  trarel ling 
for  hik  studies,  opens  what  an  old  poet  comprehensirely 
terms  '  a  gathered  mind.'  Imagine  a  woman  attending 
the  domestic  economy,  and  the  commercial  details  yet  with- 
drawing out  of  this  Imsiness  of  life  into  that  of  the  mora 
elerat^  pursuits  of  her  husband,  and  the  cares  and  coun- 
sels she  bestowed  on  her  son  to  form  the  artist  and  tho 
man.  To  know  this  incomparable  woman  we  must  hear 
her.  'Consider  your  father's  precepts  as  oracles  of 
wisdom  ;  they  are  the  result  of  the  expetience  he  has  col- 
lected, not  only  of  life,  but  of  that  art  which  he  has  acquire 
ed  simMy  by  nis  own  industry.'  She  would  not  hare  her 
son  suffer  his  strong  affection  to  herself  to  absorb  all  other 
sentiments.  *  Had  you  remained  at  home,  and  been  habi- 
tuated under  your  mother's  auspices  to  employments  mere- 
ly domestic,  what  adrantsge  would  you  hare  acquired  7  I 
own  we  should  hare  passed  some  delightful  winter  eren- 
ings  together ;  but  your  love  for  the  arts,  and  my  ambition 
to  see  my  sons  as  much  distinguished  for  their  talents  as 
their  rirtues,  would  hare  been  a  constant  source  of  regret 
at  your  passing  your  time  in  a  manner  so  little  worthy  of 
you.'  How  profound  is  her  obierration  on  the  strong  but 
confined  attachments  of  a  youth  of  genius.  *  I  hare  fre- 
quently nimarked,  with  some  regret,  the  excessive  attach- 
ment you  indulge  towards  those  who  see  and  feel  as  yoa 
do  yourself,  and  the  total  neglect  with  which  you  seem  lo 
treat  every  one  else.  I  should  reproach  a  man  with  such 
a  fault  who  was  destined  to  pass  his  life  in  a  small  and  an- 
rarying  circle ;  but  in  an  artist,  who  has  a  great  object  in 
riew,  and  whose  country  is  the  whole  worid,  this  dispose 
tion  seems  to  me  likely  to  produce  a  great  number  of  incon* 
reniences— alas !  mr  son,  the  life  you  hare  hitherto  led  in 
your  father's  house  has  been  in  fact  a  pastoral  life,  and  not 
such  a  ono  as  was  necessary  for  the  education  of  a  man 
whose  destiny  summons  him  to  the  world.' — ^And  when 
her  son,  after  meditating  on  some  of  the  most  glorious  pro- 
ductions of  art,  fdt  himself  as  he  sars,  <  disheartened  and 
cast  down  at  the  onattainaUe  supenurity  of  the  artist,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  reflecting  on  the  immenoe  labour  and 
continued  efforts  which  such  nmstor  pieces  must  hare  re- 
quired, that  I  regained  ray  courage  and  my  ardour,  shn 
obsorres,  <  this  passage,  my  dear  son,  is  to  me  as  preeioiM 
as  gold,  and  I  send  it  to  yoa  ngain,  boeauso  I  wish  yoa  ttt 


impress  it  strongly  on  your  mmd.    Tho 

this  nuijr  tlso  be  a  useful  preserratire  from  too  great  c  _  _ 
«  J        iQ  yoin.  abilities,  to  which  a  warm  imagination  may 
lep  bo  liaUo,  or  from  iIm  dwpoadoaco  yoa  miffkt 
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eecasiooallj  feel  from  the  coDtempI&tioo  of  grand  ori^ioals 
Continuei  uierefore,  my  dear  son,  to  form  a  sound  jiidg- 
nent  and  a  pure  taste  from  vour  own  obseryaiions  ;  your 
mind,  while  yet  young  and  nextble,  may  receive  whatever 
impressions  you  wish.  Be  careful  that  your  abilities  do 
not  inspire  in  you  too  much  confidence,  lest  it  should  bap- 
pen  to  you  as  it  has  to  many  others,  that  they  have  never 
possessed  any  greater  merit  than  that  of  having  good  abili- 
ties.' One  more  extract  to  preserve  an  incident  which 
may  touch  the  heart  of  genius.  This  extraordinary  woman 
whoso  characteristic  is  mat  of  strong  sense  with  delicacy 


of  feeling,  would  check  her  German  sentimenuJity  at  the 
moment  she  was  betrayinc  those  emotions  in  which  the 
imaoination  is  so  powerfully  mixed  up  with  the  associated 
feelings.  Arriving  at  their  couage  at  Sihlwald,  she  pro- 
ceeds—'On  entering  the  parlour  three  small  pictures, 
painted  by  ;rou,  met  my  eyes.  I  passed  some  time  in 
contemplating  them.  It  is  now  a  year,  thought  I  since  I 
saw  him  trace  these  pleasing  (brms ;  he  whistTed  and  sang, 
and  I  saw  them  grow  under  his  pencil ;  now  he  is  far,  far 
Trom  us.— In  short,  I  had  the  weakness  to  press  my  lips  on 
one  of  these  pictures.  You  well  know,  my  dear  son,  that 
I  am  not  much  addicted  to  scenes  of  a  sentimental  turn ; 
but  to-day,  while  I  considered  your  works,  I  could  not  re- 
atrain  from  this  little  impulse  of  maternal  feelini[s.  I>o  not, 
however,  be  apprehensive  thai  the  tender  affection  of  a 
mother  will  ever  lead  me  too  far,  or  that  I  shall  safler  my 
mind  to  be  too  powerfullv  impressed  with  (he  painful  sen- 
sations to  whicn  your  absence  gives  birth.  My  reason 
convinces  me  that  it  is  for  your  welfare  that  you  are  now 
in  a  place  where  your  abilities  will  have  opportunities 
of  unfolding,  and  where  yoa  can  become  great  in  your 

Such  was  the  incomparable  wife  and  mother  of  the  Ges- 
nera !— Will  it  now  be  a  question  whether  matrimony  is 
incompatible  with  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  7  A  wife  who 
reanimates  the  drooping  genius  of  her  husband,  and  a 
mother  who  is  inspired  by  the  ambition  of  seeing  her  sons 
eminent,  is  she  not  the  real  being  which  the  ancients  only 
personfied  in  their  Muse  7 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

LITERARY  rRIEVDSHlPS. 

Among  the  virtues  which  literature  inspires,  is  that  of 
the  most  romantic  friendship.  The  deliriumof  love,  and 
even  its  Hshter  caprices,  are  incompatible  with  the  pursuito 
of  the  student;  but  to  feel  friendship  like  a  passion,  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  mind  of  genius,  alternately  elated  and 
depressed,  ever  prodigal  of  feeling,  and  excursive  in 
knowledge. 

The  qualities  which  constitute  literary  friendship,  com- 
pared with  those  of  men  of  the  world,  must  render  it  as 
rare  as  true  love  iuelf,  which  it  resembles  in  that  intellec- 
tual tenderness  of  which  both  so  deeply  participate.  Two 
atoms  must  meet  out  of  the  mass  of  nature,  of  such  purity, 
that  when  they  once  adhere,  they  shall  be  as  one,  resisting 
the  utmost  force  of  separation.  This  literary  friendship 
begins  *  in  the  dews  of  their  youth,'  and  may  be  said  not 
to  expire  on  their  tomb.  Engased  in  similar  studies,  if 
one  is  found  to  excel,  he  shall  find  in  the  other  the  pro- 
tector of  his  fame.  In  their  familiar  conversations,  the 
memory  of  the  one  associates  with  the  fancy  of  the  other; 
and  to  such  an  intercourse,  the  world  owes  some  of  the 
finer  effusions  of  irenius,  and  some  of  those  monumenta  of 
labour  which  required  more  than  one  giant  hand. 

In  the  poem  Cowley  composed  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Harvey,  this  stanxa  opens  a  pleasing  scene  of  two  young 
literary  friends  engageid  in  their  midnight  studies, 

*  Say,  for  you  saw  us,  yo  immortal  lights 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights 
Till  the  Ladaan  stars,  so  famed  for  love, 
Wondered  at  us  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lust,  or  win* ; 
But  search  of  deep  philoaopby, 
Wit,  eloquence,  ana  poetrr  ; 
Arts  which  I  loved,  fiir  they,  my  iriend,  were  thine.' 
Milton  hat  not  only  given  the  exquisite  Lvcidas  to  the 
nemorv  of  one  young  friend,  but  his  EpUapkmm  JDamonit 
to  another. 

Now,  mottrnrnUy  erien  the  youthfiil  genina,  as  Yersified 
bjLaaghome, 

'  To  whom  Bha.1 1  myhopoa  and  fear*  impart, 
Or  tnm  the  oww  uid  (bUiM  of  Bqr  havt  r 


The  Sonnet  of  Gray  on  Waal,  is  another  beantifal  m-> 
stance  of  that  literary  fncndshtp  of  which  we  have  aevefttl 
instances  in  our  own  days,  from  the  school  or  the  oolIeg« ; 
and  which  have  rivalled  in  devoted  affections  any  which 
these  pages  can  record. 

Such  a  friendship  can  never  be  the  lot  of  men  rf  {Im 
world,  for  it  Ukes  its  source  in  the  most  elevated  feelings ; 
it  springs  up  only  in  the  freshness  of  nature,  and  is  gathered 
in  the  golden  age  of  human  life.  It  is  intellectual,  and  it 
loves  solitude;  for  literary  friendship  has  no  convivini 
gaities  and  factious  assemblies.  The  friendships  of  tho 
men  of  society  move  on  the  principle  of  personal  interest, 
or  to  relieve  themselves  firom  the  lisllessness  of  existence ; 
but  interest  can  easily  separate  the  interested,  and  as 
weariness  is  contagious,  the  contact  of  the  propagator  w 
watched.  Men  of  the  world  may  look  on  each  other  with 
the  same  countenances,  but  not  with  the  same  hearts. 
Literary  friendship  is  a  sympathy,  not  of  manners,  but  of 
feelings.  In  the  comuMui  mart  of  life  may  be  found  inti- 
macies which  terminate  in  complaint  and  contempt ;  th« 
more  they  know  one  another,  the  leas  is  their  mutual  es- 
teem ;  the  feeble  mind  quarrels  with  one  still  more  irobecila 
than  himself;  the  dissolute  riot  with  the  dissolute,  and 
while  thev  despise  their  companions,  they  too  have  beoomo 
despicable. 

That  perfect  unit^r  of  feeling,  that  making  of  two  indi- 
viduals but  one  being  is  displayed  in  such  memorable 
friendships  as  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  whosa 
labours  were  so  combined  that  no  critic  can  detect  tha 
mingled  production  of  either  ;  and  whose  Uves  were  so 
closely  united,  that  no  biographer  can  compose  the  me- 
moirs of  the  one  without  running  into  the  life  of  the  other. 
Their  days  were  as  closely  interwoven  as  their  verses. 
Montaigne  and  Charron,  m  the  eyes  of  posterity,  are  ri- 
vals, but  such  literary  friendship  knows  no  rivalry ;  such 
was  Montaigne's  affection  for  Charron,  that  he  requested 
him  by  bis  will  to  bear  the  amis  of  the  Montaignea ;  and 
Charron  evinced  his  gratitude  to  the  manes  of  his  departed 
friend,  by  leaving  his  fortune  to  the  sister  of  Montaigne. 
How  pathetically  Erasmus  mournji  over  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Sir  Thomas  More-^'  In  Mcro  mihi  mdeor  eardmet* 
ns,*— *  I  seem  to  see  myself  extinct  in  More.'— It  was  a 
melancholy  presasu  of  his  own  death,  which  shortly  af^f'r 
followed.  The  Doric  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  old 
Isaac  Walton,  the  ansler,  were  reflected  in  a  mind  as 
clear  and  generous,  when  Charles  Cotton  continued  the 
feehngs,  rather  than  the  little  work  of  Walton.  Metas- 
lasio  and  Farinelli  called  each  other  U  OemtUo,  the  Twin; 
and  both  delighted  to  trace  the  reserobianco  of  their  livea 
and  fates,  and  the  perpetual  alliance  of  the  verse  and  the 
voice.  Go<;uet,  the  author  of  *  The  Origin  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,'  bequeathed  his  MSS.  and  his  books  to  his 
friend  Fueere,  with  whom  he  had  long  united  his  afTec- 
tlons  and  his  studies,  that  his  surviving  friend  might  pro- 
ceed with  them ;  but  the  author  had  died  of  a  alow  and 
painful  disorder,  while  Fugere  had  watched  by  the  side 
of  his  dyinff  friend,  in  silent  despair ;  the  sight  of  those 
MSS.  and  books  was  his  death-etroke ;  half  his  soul  which 
had  once  given  them  animation  wv  parted  from  him,  and 
a  few  weeks  terminated  his  own  davs.  When  Loyd 
heard  of  the  death  of  Churchill,  he  neiiKer  wished  to  sur- 
vive him  nor  did.  The  Abb6  de  St  Pierre  gave  an  inters 
esting  proof  of  literary  friendship  for  Varignon  the  geon»> 
trician  ;  they  were  of  congenial  dispositions,  and  St  Pierre 
when  he  went  to  Paris,  could  not  endure  to  part  with  Va« 
rignon,  who  was  too  poor  to  accompany  him ;  and  St 
I^erro  was  not  rich.  A  certain  income,  however  mode- 
rate, was  necessary  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  geometry. 
St  Pierre  presented  Varignon  with  a  portion  of  his  saiaU 
income,  accompanied  by  that  delicacy  of  feeKng  which 
men  of  genius  who  know  each  other  can  best  conceive : 
*  I  do  not  vire  it  you,'  said  St  Pierre,  *  as  a  salary,  but  an 
annuity,  that  thus  you  may  be  independent  ana  quit  nw 
when  you  dislike  me.'  The  same  circumstance  occurred 
between  Akenside  and  Dyson,  who,  when  the  poet  waa 
in  great  danger  of  adding  one  more  illnstriona  name  to  the 
Cuamities  of  Authors^  interposed  between  him  and  iJl- 
fortune,  by  allowing  hnn  an  annuity  of  three  hundred  a 
year,  and  when  he  found  the  fame  of  his  literary  friend 
attacked,  althoufh  not  in  the  habit  of  eompoeitiun,  Draon 
published  an  able  and  a  curious  defence  of  Akenside's 
poetical  and  philosophical  character.  The  naaaa  and 
character  of  Dyson  have  been  suffered  to  die  away,  with, 
out  a  single  tribhite  of  even  biographical  sympathy ;  but  ia 
the  record  of  literary  glory,  the  patran*8  aanw  slmld  ba 
'  by  the  aid*  of  tba  Uterarj  character ;  ibr  tha 
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pablie  incura  as  «bligatioo  whenever  a  man  of  genius  is 
protected. 

The  etatetmui  Fouquet,  deserted  by  all  others,  wit- 
nessed La  Fontaine  hastoaing  erery  literary  man  to  the 
prison-gate  \  many  have  inscribed  their  works  to  their  dis- 
graced patron,  in  the  hour 

When  Interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train, 
And  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
They  wait,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewolL 
Such  are  the  (riendshipe  of  the  ereat  literary  character ! 
Their  elevated  minds  have  raised  them  into  domestic  he- 
roes, whose  deeds  have  been  often  only  recorded  on  that 
fiuling  register,  the  human  heart. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LITBRAHy  AND  PERSOMAL  CRARACTXA. 

Are  the  personal  dispositions  of  an  author  discoverable 
in  his  writings  as  those  of  an  ariiit  are  imagined  lo  ap- 
pear in  bis  works,  where  Michael  Angelo  is  always  great 
and  Raphael  ever  graceful  ? 

Is  the  moralist  a  moral  man  ?    Is  be  malignant  who 

(mblishes  caustic  satires  ?  Is  he  a  libertine  who  composes 
cose  poems  7  And  is  he  whose  imaginaiion  delights  in 
terror  and  in  blood,  the  very  monster  he  paints  7 

Many  licentious  writers  have  led  chaste  lives.  La 
Mothe  le  Vayer  wrote  two  works  of  a  free  nature ;  yet 
his  was  the  unblemished  life  of  a  retired  sage.  Bayle  is 
the  too  faithful  compiler  of  impurities,  but  he  resisted  the 
comiption  of  the  senses  as  much  as  Newton.  La  Fon- 
taine wrote  tales  fertile  in  intrigues,  yet  the  *  bon  homme ' 
has  not  left  on  record  a  single  ingenious  amour.  Smoliet's 
character  is  immaculaio ;  yet  he  has  described  two  scenes 
which  offend  even  in  the  freedom  of  imagination.  Cowley, 
who  boasts  with  such  gaiety  of  the  versatilitv  of  his  pas- 
sion among  so  many  mistresses,  wanted  even  the  conS- 
dence  to  address  one.  Thus,  licentious  writers  may  be 
very  chaste  men ;  for  the  imagination  may  be  a  vok»no, 
while  the  heart  is  an  Alp  of  ice. 

Turn  to  the  moralist-^there  we  find  Seneca,  the  disin- 
terested usurer  of  seven  millions,  writing  on  moderate  de- 
sires, on  a  Uble  of  gold.  Sallust,  who  so  eloquently  de- 
claims  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  was  repeatedly 
accused  in  the  Senate  of  public  and  habitual  debaucheries ; 
and  when  this  inveigher  against  the  spoilers  of  provinces 
attained  to  a  remote  government,  Sallust  pillaged  like 
Verres.  Lucian,  when  young,  declaimed  against  the 
friendship  of  the  great,  an  another  name  for  servitude;  but 
when  his  talents  procured  him  a  situation  under  the  Em- 
peror, he  facetiously  compared  himself  to  those  quacks, 
who  themselves  plagued  wiih  a  perpetual  cough,  offer  to 
sell  an  infallible  remedy  for  one.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in 
his  Utopia,  declares  that  no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for 
his  religion ;  yet  he  became  a  fierce  persecutor,  racking 
Btkd  burninff  men  when  his  own  true  faith  here  was  at  the 
ebb.  At  the  moment  the  poet  Rousseau  was  giving  ver- 
sions of  the  P«alms,  full  of  unction,  as  our  neij^hbours  sav, 
he  was  profaning  the  same  pen  with  the  most  infamous  of 
«pigrains.  We  have  heard  of  an  erotic  poet  of  our  times 
composing  sacred  poetry,  or  night-hymns  in  church-vards. 
The  pathetic  genius  of  Sterne  played  almut  his  head,  but 
never  reached  his  heart. 

And  thus  with  the  personal  dispositions  of  an  author, 
which  may  be  quite  the  reverse  from  those  which  appear 
in  his  wrifings.  '^hnson  would  not  believe  that  Horace 
was  a  happy  man,  Jttcause  his  verses  were  cheerful,  no 
more  than  he  could  think  Pope  so,  because  he  is  cnntinu- 
nlly  informing  us  of  it.  Youns,  who  is  constantly  con- 
temning prefr-rraent  in  his  writings,  was  all  his  life  pinino 
nfier  it:  and  while  the  sorobrous  author  of  the  *  Niv»h"t 
Thoushts'  was  composing  them,  he  was  as  cheerful  as 
nny  other  man ;  he  waa  as  lively  in  conversation  as  he 
was  gloomy  in  his  wriiinas:  and  wheq  a  lad v  expressed 
her  surprise  at  his  social  converse,  he  replied-^'  There  is 
much  difftrence  between  writing  and  talkin?.'  Molifere 
on  the  contrary,  whose  humour  wa4  so  perfectly  comic* 
and  even  ludicrous,  was  a  very  thoughtful  and  serious  mani 
and  perhaps  even  of  a  melancholy  temper:  his  strongly, 
featured  physiognomy  exhibits  the  face  of  a  great  tragic 
rather  than  of  a  great  o..mic,  poet.    Could  one  have  ima- 

fined  that  the  brilliant  wit,  the  luxuriant  raillery,  and  the 
no  and  deep  sense  of  Paschal  could  have  combined  with 
the    most    opposite  qualities— the  hypochondrtasm    and 


bigotrv  of  an  ascetic  7  Rochefoucauld,  says  the  eloq^ient 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  private  life  was  a  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  all  thoa^  moral  qualities  of  which  he  seemed  to  deny 
the  existence,  and  exhibited  in  this  respect  a  striking  con* 
trast  to  the  Cardinal  De  Retz,  who  haa  presumed  to  cen« 
sure  him  for  his  want  of  faith  in  the  reality  of  virtue ;  and 
to  which  we  roust  add,  that  De  Retz  was  one  of  those  pre* 
tended  patriots  without  a  single  of  those  virtues  for  which 
he  was  the  clamorous  advocate  of  faction.  When  Valiiw 
cour  attributed  the  excessive  tenderness  in  the  tragedies  of 
Racine  to  tho  poet's  own  'impassioned  character,  the 
younger  Racine  amply  showed  that  his  father  was  by  no 
means  this  slave  of  love ;  that  his  intercourse  with  a  cer- 
tain actress  was  occasioned  by  his  pains  to  form  her,  who 
with  a  fine  voice,  and  memory,  and  oeauty,  was  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  verses  she  recited,  or  accompanying 
them  with  any  natural  gesture.  The  tender  Racine  never 
wrote  a  single  love  poem,  n<ir  had  a  mistress ;  and  his 
wife  had  never  read  nis  tragedies,  for  poetry  was  not  her 
delight.  Racine's  m(»tive  for  making  love  the  constant 
source  of  action  in  his  tragedies,  was  on  the  principle 
which  has  influenced  so  many  poets,  who  usually  conform 
to  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  times.  In  the  court  of  a  young 
monarch,  it  was  neoessary  that  heroes  should  be  lovers ; 
and  since  Corneille  had  so  noh\y  run  in  one  career,  Ra^ 
cine  could  not  have  existed  as  a  great  poet,  had  he  not 
rivalled  him  in  an  opposite  one.  The  tender  Racine  was 
no  lover ;  but  he  was  a  subtle  and  epigrammatic  observer, 
before  whom  his  convivial  friends  never  cared  to  open 
their  minds.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  if  we  are  often 
erroneous  in  the  conception  we  form  of  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  a  distant  author.  Klopstock,  the  votary  of  Zion's 
rouse,  so  astonished  and  warmed  the  sage  Bodiner,  that 
he  invited  the  inspired  bard  to  his  house ;  but  his  visiter 
shocked  the  grave  professor,  when,  instead  of  a  poet  rapt 
in  silent  meditation,  a  volatile  youth  leapt  out  of  the  chaise, 
who  was  an  enthusiast  for  retirement  only  when  writing 
verses.  An  artist  whose  pictures  exhibit  a  series  of  scenes 
of  domestic  tenderness,  awakening  all  the  charities  of  pri- 
vate life,  participated  in  them  in  no  other  way  than  on  his 
canvass.  Evelyn,  who  has  written  in  favour  of  active 
life,  loved  and  lived  in  retirement^  while  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  framed  an  eulogium  on  solitude,  who  had  been 
continually  in  the  bustle  of  business. 

Thus  an  author  and  an  artist  may  yield  no  certain  mdi- 
cation  of  their  personal  character  in  their  works.  Incon- 
stant men  will  write  on  constancy,  and  licentious  minds 
may  elevate  themselves  into  poetry  and  piety.  And  were 
this  not  so,  we  should  be  unjust  to  some  of  the  greatest 
geniuses,  when  the  extraordinary  sentiments  they  put  into 
the  mouths  of  their  dramatic  personages  are  mahciously 
applied  to  themselves.  Euripides  was  accused  of  athe> 
ism,  when  he  made  a  denier  of  the  gods  appear  on  the  stage. 
Milton  has  been  censured  by  Clarke  for  tnc  impiety  of  Sa- 
tan ;  and  it  was  possible  that  an  enemy  of  Shakspeare 
might  have  reproached  him  for  his  perfect  delineation  of 
the  accomplislied  villain  lago;  as  it  was  said  that  Dr 
Moore  was  sometimes  hurt  in  the  opinions  of  some,  by  his 
horrid  Zeluco.  Crebillon  complains  of  this.— *  They 
charge  me  with  all  the  iniquities  of  Atreus,  and  they  con- 
sider me  in  some  places  as  a  wretch  with  whom  it  is  unfit  to 
associate ;  as  if  all  which  the  mind  invents  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  heart.'  This  poet  offers  a  striking  instance 
of  the  little  alliance  existing  between  the  literary  and  per- 
sonal dispositions  of  an  author.  Crebillon,  who  exulted  on 
his  entrance  into  the  French  academy,  that  he  had  never 
tinged  his  pen  with  the  gall  of  satire,  delighted  to  strike  on 
the  most  harrowing  string  of  the  tragic  l)'re.  In  his  Atreus, 
the  father  drinks  the  blood  of  his  son  ;  in  Rhadamistus,  the 
son  expircA  under  the  hand  of  the  father ;  in  Electra,  the 
son  assassinates  the  mother.  A  poet  is  a  painter  of  the 
soul ;  but  a  great  artist  is  not  therefore  a  bad  man. 

Montaigne  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  fact  in 
the  literary  character.  Of  authorn,  he  says,  he  likes  to 
rea^l  thfir  little  anecdotes  and  private  passions ;  and  adds, 
'Car  j'ai  une  singulifere  curiosity  de  connoitrn  I'ame  et  les 
naifs  jugemens  de  mes  auteurs.  II  faiit  bien  juger  leur 
sufiisance,  mais  non  pas  leurs  moeur?,  ni  etix,  par  cetio 
mohlrc  de  leurs  Merits  qu'ils  *talent  an  theatre  du  monHe.* 
Which  may  be  thus  translated—*  For  I  have  a  !sin<;u!ar 
curiosity  to  know  the  soul  and  simple  opinionji  of  my  au- 
thors. We  must  judgo  of  their  ability,  bur  not  of  th-ir 
manners,  nor  of  themselves,  by  that  show  of  their  writinjfg 
which  they  display  on  the  th»'atre  of  the  world.*  Thi<  i< 
very  just,  and  are  we  yet  conyiaced,  \hiA  tb«-»"mMJi^lty>o4 
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this  old  rar>iirite  of  Europe,  ini^ht  not  have  been  as  much 
A  theairicA  gesture,  as  the  sentimentality  of  Sterne  7 

We  must  not  therefore  consider  that  he  wiio  paints  vice 
with  energy  is  therefore  victouii,  lest  we  injure  an  honour- 
able man ;  nor  must  we  imagine  thai  he  who  celebrates 
Tirtue  is  therefore  virtuous,  for  we  may  thea  repose  oit  a 
heart  which  knowing  the  right  pursues  the  wrong. 

These  paradoxical  appearances  in  the  history  of  genius 
present  a  curious  moral  phenomenon.  Much  roust  be  at* 
tributed  to  the  plastic  nature  of  the  versatile  faculty  itself. 
Men  of  genius  have  often  resisted  the  indulgence  of  one 
talent  to  exercise  another  with  equal  power ;  some,  who 
have  solely  composed  sermons,  could  have  touched  on  the 
foibles  of 'society  with  the  spirit  of  Horace  or  Juvenal ; 
Blackstone  and  Sir  William  Jones  directed  that  genius  (o 
the  austere  studies  of  law  and  philology,  which  n^ht  have 
excelled  in  the  poetical  and  historical  character.  So  ver- 
satile is  this  faculty  of  genius,  that  its  possessors  sresome- 
times  uncertain  of  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  treat 
their  subject ;  whether  to  be  grave  or  ludicrous  7  When 
Breboeuf,  the  French  translator  of  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucao, 
bad  completed  the  first  book  as  it  now  appears,  he  at  the 
same  time  compoeed  a  burlesque  version,  and  sent  both  to 
the  great  arbiter  of  taste  io  that  day,  to  decide  which  the 
poet  should  continue  7  The  decision  proved  to  be  diffi. 
cult.  Are  there  not  writers  who  can  brew  a  tempest  or 
fling  a  sunshine  with  all  the  vehenaence  of  genius  at  their 
will  ?  They  adopt  one  principle,  and  all  things  shrink  into 
the  pigmy  forms  of  ridicule  ;  they  change  it,  and  all  rise  to 
startle  us,  with  animated  Colossusses.  On  this  principle 
of  the  veriaiihiy  of  the  faculty,  a  production  of  genius  is  a 
piece  of  art  which  wrought  up  to  its  full  effect  is  merdy  the 
result  of  certain  combinations  of  the  mind,  with  a  felicity 
of  manner  obtained  bv  taste  and  habit. 

Are  we  then  to  rejuce  the  works  of  a  man  of  genius  to 
a  mere  sport  of  his  talents ;  a  game  in  which  he  is  only 
the  best  player?  Can  he  whose  secret  power  raises  so 
many  emotions  in  our  breasts,  be  without  any  in  his  own  7 
A  mere  actor  performing  a  part?  Is  he  unfeeling  when 
be  is  pathetic,  indifferent  when  he  is  indignant?  An 
alien  to  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  ha  inspires 7  No !, were 
men  of  genius  themselves  to  assert  this,  and  it  is  said 
some  incline  to  it,  there  is  a  more  certain  conviction,  than 
their  mistakes,  in  our  own  consciousness,  which  for  ever 
assures  us,  that  deep  feelings  and  elevated  thoughu  must 
spring  from  their  source. 

In  proving  that  the  character  of  the  man  may  be  very 
opposite  to  that  of  his  writing,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
habits  of  life  maj  be  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  mind. 
The  influence  of  their  studies  over  naen  of  fenius,  is  limi- 
ted ;  out  of  the  ideal  world,  man  is  reduced  to  be  the  ac- 
tive creature  of  sensation.  An  author,  has  in  truth,  two 
listinct  characters ;  the  literary,  formed  by  the  habits  of 
his  study  ;  the  personal,  by  the  habits  of  situation.  Gray, 
cold,  effeminate  and  liniid  in  his  personal,  was  lofty  and 
awful  in  his  literary  character ;  we  see  men  of  polished 
manners  and  bland  affection,  in  grasping  a  pen,  are  thrust- 
ing a  poifjnard ;  while  others  in  domestic  life,  with  the 
simplicity  of  children  and  the  feebleness  of  nervous  affec- 
tions, can  shake  the  senate  or  the  bar  with  the  vehemence 
of  their  eloquence  and  the  intrepidity  of  their  spirit. 

And,  however  the  personal  character  n>ay  contrast  with 
that  of  their  genius,  still  are  the  works  themselves  genu- 
me,  and  exist  in  realities  for  us--and  were  so  doubtless  to 
themselves,  in  the  act  of  composition.  In  the  calm  study, 
a  beautiful  imagination  may  convert  him  whose  morals 
are  corrupt,  into  an  admirable  moralist,  awakening  feelings 
which  yet  may  be  cold  in  the  business  of  life ;  since  we 
baye  shown  that  the  phlegmatic  can  excite  himself  into 
wit,  and  the  cheerful  man  delight  in  Night-thoughts.  Sal- 
lust,  the  corrupt  Sallust,  might  retain  the  roost  sublime 
conceptions  of  the  virtues  which  were  to  save  the  Repub- 
lic ;  and  Sterne,  whose  heart  was  not  so  susceptible  in 
ordinary  occurrences,  while  ho  was  gradually  creating 
nicident  after  incident,  touching  the  emotions  one  aAer 
another,  in  the  stories  of  Le  Pevre  and  Maria,  might  have 
thrilled— like  some  of  his  readers.*    Many  have  mourned 

•  Long  after  this  wa^  written,  and  while  this  volume  waa 
passing  through  the  press,  I  discovered  a  new  incident  in  the 
llfb  of  Sterne,  which  verifies  my  conjeciure.  By  some  un> 
published  leuers  of  8terne*s  in  Mr  Murray's  Collection  ofAu. 
lographical  Leuers,  it  appears  that  early  in  life,  he  deeply 
flxed  the  afTeciions  uf  a  young  lady,  during  a  period  of  five 
rears,  and  for  some  cause  I  know  not,  he  suddenly  deserted 
aer  and  married  another.    The  young  lady  was  too  sensible  of 


over  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  they  contemplated,  nortified 
at  their  own  mfirmiiies.  Thus,  though  there  may  be  no 
identity,  between  the  book  and  the  man,  still  for  us  an 
author  is  ever  an  abstract  being,  and,  as  one  of  the  Pa- 
there  aaid,  *  a  dead  man  may  sin  dead,  leaving  books  that 
make  others  sin.'  An  author's  wisdom  or  his  folly  does  doI 
die  with  him.  The  volume,  not  the  author,  n  our  con- 
panion,  and  is  for  us  a  real  personage,  performing  before 
us  whatever  it  inspires;  'he  being  dead,  yet  speakeih' 
Such  is  the  yitaliiy  of  a  book !  ^     •?«*"«. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

VHE  WAH  or  XJETTEJll. 

Among  the  more  active  members  of  the  republic  there 
is  a  class  to  whom  may  be  appropriately  assigned  the 
title  of  Men  of  Letters. 

The  nmn  of  letters,  whose  habits  and  whose  whole  life 
so  closely  resemble  those  of  an  author,  can  only  be  dii- 
tingiiished  by  the  sinf>ple  circumstance,  that  the  man  of 
letters  is  not  an  author. 

Yet  he  whose  sole  occupation  through  life  is  literature, 
who  is  always  acquiring  and  never  producing  appears  as 
ridiculous  as  the  architect  who  never  raised  an  ediSce,  or 
the  statuary  who  refrains  from  sculpture.  His  pursuiti 
are  reproached  with  terminating  in  an  epicurean  selfish- 
ness, and  amidst  hb  incessant  avocations  he  himself  is 
oonsidered  as  a  particular  sort  of  idler. 

This  race  of^  literary  characters,  as  they  now  exist, 
could  not  haye  appeared  till  the  press  had  poured  its  afflu- 
ence ;  in  tlie  degree  that  the  nations  nf  Europe  became 
literary,  was  that  philosophical  curiosity  kindled,  which 
induced  some  to  deyote  their  fortunes  and  their  davs,an4 
to  experience  some  of  the  purest  of  human  enjovroe'nta,  io 
preserving  and  familiarising  thenoseives  with  *  'the  monu- 
ments ofyanished  minds,*  that  iodestruciibie  history  of  the 
genius  of  every  people,  through  all  its  eras— and  whatever 
men  hare  thought  and  whatever  men  have  done,  were  at 
length  discovered  to  be  found  in  Books.  ' 

Men  of  letters  occupy  an  intermediate  station  between 
authors  and  readers;  with  more  curiosity  of  koowled^ 
and  more  multiplied  tastes,  and  by  those  precious  collec- 
tions which  they  are  forming  during  their  hves,  morecotn- 
pletely  furnished  with  the  means  than  are  possessed  by 
the  multitude  who  read,  and  the  few  who  write. 

The  studies  of  an  author  are  usually  restricted  to  pa> 
ticular  subjects ;  his  tastes  are  tinctured  by  their  colour- 
ing, and  his  mind  is  always  shaping  itself  to  then.  Aa 
author's  works  form  his  solitary  pride,  and  often  mark  lbs 
boundaries  of  his  empire ;  while  half  his  life  wears  away 
in  the  slow  maturity  of  composition ;  and  still  the  unht- 
tion  of  authorship  torments  its  yictim  akke  in  disappoint- 
ment or  in  possession. 

But  the  solitude  of  the  man  of  letters  is  soothed  by  the 
surrounding  objects  of  his  passion  ;  he  possesses  them,  utA 
they  possess  him.  His  volumes  in  triple  rows  on  (heir 
shelves ;  his  portfolios,  those  moveable  galleries  of  pic- 
tures and  sketches ;  his  rich  medaUher  of  corns  and  eems, 
that  library  without  books;  some  favourite  sculptures  and 
paintings  on  which  his  eye  lingers  as  they  catch  a  ma|[>> 
cal  light ;  and  some  antiouities  of  all  nations,  here  vA 
there,  about  his  house ;  these  are  his  furniture !  Every 
thing  about  him  is  «o  endeared  to  h'un  by  habit,  and  manjr 
higher  associations,  that  even  to  quit  his  coilectioas  for  a 
short  time  becomes  a  real  suffering;  he  is  one  of  the  hef-hth- 
6frs  of  the  Hollanders — a  lover  or  fancier.*  He  lives  where 
he  will  die  ;  often  his  library  and  his  chamber  are  contifu* 
008,  and  this  <  Parva,  sed  apta,'  this  contracted  space,  baa 

this  act  of  treachery  ;  she  lost  her  senses  and  was  confined  ta 
a  private  mad- house,  where  Sterne  twice  visited  her.  He  hai 
drawn  and  coloured  the  picture  of  her  madness,  which  ha 
hin>«e]f  had  occasioned  !  This  fact  only  adds  lo  some  whick  * 
have  so  deeply  injured  the  sentimental  character  of  this  to- 
ihor,  and  the  whole  spurious  race  of  his  wreuhed  apes.  HH 
fife  was  loose,  and  shandean.  his  principles  unsettled,  and  It 
does  not  seem  that  our  wit  bore  a  single  attraction  of  personal 
affection  about  him :  hr  hfs  death  was  characteriatic  of  bla 
li>fb.  Sterne  died  ai  hfs  lodgings,  with  neither  friend  nor  rela- 
live  by  hia  side ;  a  hired  nurse  was  the  sole  eompanfon  of  tbs 
man  whose  wit  found  admirers  in  every  street,  but  wbosa 
heart  could  not  draw  one  by  his  death-bed 

♦  The  Dutch  call  every  tbinr  ibr  which  they  have  a  paarioa 
llef-hebberge— things  having  their  love ;  and  aa  their  feeling 
is  much  stronger  than  their  delicacy,  they  apply  the  term  \t 
every  thing,  from  poesy  and  picture  lo  tuJJ 
Uef>hebberB  aie  loms  or  ' 
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His  ioTisible  days  flow  on  in  this  visionary  world  of 
Kteralure  and  art ;  al)  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  tastes, 
which  genius  has  ever  created  are  transplanted  into  his 
cabinet ;  there  they  flourish  together  in  an  atmosphere  of 
their  own.  But  tranquillity  is  essential  to  his  existence  ; 
for  though  his  occupatibns  are  interrupted  without  inoon- 
Tenience,  and  resumed  without  efibrt,  yet  if  the  realities  of 
bfe,  with  all  their  unquiet  thoughts,  are  suflfered  to  enter 
into  his  ideal  world,  they  will  be  felt  as  if  someihine  were 
iuog  with  vi<rfence  among  the  trees  where  the  birds  are 
•inginff^— all  would  instantly  disperse. 

Such  is  that  life  of  self-oblirion  of  the  man  of  letters,  for 
which  so  many  have  voluntarily  relinquished  a  public  sta- 
tioa  ;  or  their  rank  in  society  ;  neglecting  even  fortune  and 
health.  Of  the  pleasures  of  the  man  of  letten  it  may  be 
said,  they  combine  those  opoosite  sources  of  enjoyment 
observed  in  the  hunter  and  tne  angler.  Of  a  great  hunter 
it  was  said,  that  he  did  not  live  but  hunted  ;  and  the  man 
of  letters,  in  bis  perpetual  researches,  feels  the  like  heat, 
and  the  joy  of  discovery,  in  his  own  chase ;  while  in  the 
deep  calm  of  his  spirits,  such  is  the  sweetness  of  his  unin- 
terrupted hours,  like  those  of  the  angler  that  one  may  say  of 
him  what  C<rfonel  Venables,  an  enthusiastic  angler,  de- 
clared of  his  favourite  pursuit, '  many  have  cast  off  other 
recreations  and  embraced  this ;  but  i  never  knew  any  an- 
gler wholly  cast  off,  though  occasions  might  interrupt,  their 
affections  to  their  beloved  recreation.' 

But  *  men  of  the  world,'  as  they  are  so  emphatically 
distinguished,  imagine  that  a  man  so  lifeless  in  *  the  world* 
must  Be  one  of  the  dead  in  it,  and^  with  mistaken  wit, 
would  inscribe  over  the  sepulchre  of  his  library,  *  Here  lies 
the  body  of  our  friend.*  If  the  man  of  letters  has  volun- 
tarily quitted  their  *  world,*  at  least  he  has  past  into  another 
where  be  enjoys  a  sense  of  existence  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages,  and  where  Time,  who  destroys  all  things  for 
others,  for  him  only  preserves  and  discovers.  This  world 
IS  best  described  by  one  who  has  lingered  among  its  inspi- 
rations. *  We  are  wafted  into  other  times  and  strange 
lands,  connecting  us  by  a  sad  but  exalting  relationship  with 
the  great  events  and  g^at  minds  which  have  passed  away. 
Our  studies  at  once  cnerish  and  controul  the  imagination, 
by  leading  it  over  an  unbounded  range  of  the  noblest  scenes 
•in  the  overawing  company  of  departed  wisdom  and 
genius'* 

If  the  man  of  letters  is  less  dependent  on  others  for  the 
very  perception  of  his  own  existence,  his  solitude  is  not 
that  of  a  desert,  but  of  the  most  cultivated  humanity ;  for  all 
there  tends  to  keep  alive  those  concentrated  feelings  which 
cannot  be  indulgea  with  security,  or  even  without  ridicule, 
in  general  society.  Like  the  Lucullus  of  Plutarch,  he 
would  not  only  live  among  the  votaries  of  literature,  but 
would  live  for  them  ;  he  throws  open  his  library,  his  gal- 
lery, and  his  cabinet,  to  all  the  Grecians.  Such  are  the 
men  who  father  neglected  genius,  or  awaken  its  infancy  by 
the  perpetual  legacy  of  the  *  Prizes*  of  Literature  and 
science  ;  who  project  those  benevolent  institutions  where 
they  have  poured  out  the  philanthrophy  of  their  hearts  Jn 
t  hat  world  which  they  appear  to  have  forsaken.  If  Europe 
is  literary,  to  whom  does  she  owe  this,  more  than  to  these 
men  of  letters  7  To  their  noble  passion  of  amassins  throutsh 
life  those  magnificent  collections,  which  of\en  bear  the 
names  of  thoir  founders  from  the  gratitude  of  a  following 
age?  Venice,  Florence,  ana  Copenhagen,  Oxford  and 
London,  attest  the  existence  of  their  lalmurs.  Our  Bod- 
leys  and  our  Harleys,  our  Cottons  aa^  our  Sloanes,  our 
Cracberodes  and  our  Townleys,  were  of  this  race  !  In  the 
perpetuity  of  their  own  studies,  the^  felt  as  if  they  were 
extending  human  longevity,  by  throwmg  an  unbroken  light 
of  knowledge  into  the  next  age.  Each  of  the  public  works, 
for  such  they  become,  was  the  project  and  tne  execution 
of  a  solitary  man  of  letters  during  half  a  century  ;  the  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  which  inspired  their  intrepid  labours ; 
the  difficulties  overcome  ;  the  voluntary  privations  of  what 
the  world  calls  its  pleasures  and  its  honours  would  form 
an  interesting  history  nut  yet  written  ;  their  due,  yet  un- 
discharged. 

Living  more  with  books  than  with  men,  the  man  of  let- 
ters is  more  tolerant  of  opinions  than  the^r  are  among  them- 
selves, nor  are  his  views  of  humtin  affairs  contracted  to 
the  day,  as  those  who  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  lite  can  act 
only  on  expedients,  and  not  on  principles ;  who  deem  them- 
selves politicians  because  they    are  not  moralists  ;   to 
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whom  the  centuries  behind  have  conveyed  no  results,  and 
who  cannot  see  how  the  present  time  is  always  full  of  the 
future  ;  as  Leibnitz  has  expressed  a  profound  reflectioiu 
*  Every  thins,*  says  the  lively  Burnet,  *  must  bq  brought  to 
the  nature  of  tinder  or  giinpowder,  ready  for  a  spark  to  set 
it  on  6re,*  before  they  discover  it.  The  man  of  letters  is 
accused  of  a  odd  indiffbrence  to  the  interests  which  divkle 
society.  In  truth,  he  knows  their  miserable  beginnings  and 
their  certain  terminations  ;  he  is  therefore  rarely  observod 
as  the  head,  or  the  rump,  ofa  party. 

Antiquity  presents  such  a  man  of  letters  in  Atticus,  who 
retreated  from  a  political  to  a  literary  life ;  had  his  letters 
accompanied  those  of  Cwero  they  wouM  have  illustrated 
the  ideal  character  of  a  man  of  letters.  But  the  sage  At« 
ticus  rejected  a  popular  celebrity  for  a  passion  not  less 
powerful  yielding  up  his  whole  soul  to  study.  Cicero,  with 
all  his  devotion  to  literature,  was  still  agitated  by  another 
kind  of  glory  and  the  most  perfect  authw  in  Rome  imagio* 
ed  that  he  was  enlarging  his  honours  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  consulship.  He  has  distinctly  marked  the  character 
of  the  man  of  letters  in  the  person  ol  his  friend  Atticus,  and 
has  expressed  his  re8)}ect,  although  he  could  not  content 
himself  with  its  imitation.  '  I  know,*  says  this  roan  of 
genius  and  ambition,  *  I  know  the  greatness  and  ingenuous* 
ness  of  your  soul,  nor  have  I  found  any  difference  between 
us,  but  in  a  different  choice  of  life  ;  a  certain  sort  of  am- 
bition  has  led  me  earnestly  to  seek  after  honours,  while 
other  motives,  by  no  means  blameable,  induced  you  to 
adopt  an  honourable  leisure ;  honutum  otium.**  These 
motives  appear  in  the  interesting  memoirs  of  this  man  of 
letters— a  contempt  of  political  mtrigues  with  a  desire  to 
escape  from  the  bustle  and  splendour  of  Rome  to  the  learn- 
ed leisure  of  Athens ;  to  dismiss  a  pompous  train  of  slaves 
for  the  delight  of  assembling  under  nis  roof  a  literary 
society  of  readers  and  transcribers  ;  and  there  hafing  coh 
lected  the  portraits  or  busts  of  the  illustrious  men  of  his 
country,  he  caught  their  spirit  and  was  influenced  by  their 
virtues  or  their  genius,  as  ne  inscribed  under  them,  in  con- 
cise verses,  the  characters  of  their  mind.  Valuing  wealth 
only  for  its  use,  a  dignified  economy  enabled  him  to  be 
profuse,  and  a  moderate  expenditure  allowed  him  to  be 
generous. 

The  result  of  this  literary  life  was  the  strong  affections 
of  the  Athenians ;  at  the  first  opportunity,  the  absence  of 
the  man  of  letters  offered,  they  raised  a  statue  to  him, 
conferring  on  our  Pomponius  the  fond  surname  of  Atticus. 
To  have  received  a  name  from  the  voice  of  the  city  they 
inhabited,  has  happened  to  more  than  one  man  of  letters. 
Pinelli,  bom  a  Nea|>olitan,  but  residing  at  Venice,  among 
other  peculiar  honours  received  from  the  senate,  was  there 
distinguished  by  the  affectionate  title  of '  the  Venetian.' 

Yet  such  a  character  as  Atticus  could  not  escape  cen- 
sure from  *  men  of  the  worid  ;*  they  want  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  to  conceive  something  better  than  themselves. 
The  happy  indifference,  perhaps  the  contempt,  of  our  At- 
ticus for  rival  factions,  they  have  stigmatised  as  a  cold  neu- 
trality, and  a  timid  cowardly  hypocrisy.  Yet  Atticus 
could  not  have  been  a  mutual  friend,  bad  both  not  alike 
held  the  man  of  letters  as  a  sacred  being  amidst  their  dis- 
guised ambition ;  and  the  urbanity  of  Atticus,  while  it 
balanced  the  fierceness  of  two  heroes,  Pompey  and  Csssar, 
could  av^n  temper  the  rivalry  of  genius  in  the  orators 
Hortensius  and  Cicero.  A  great  man  of  our  own  country 
widely  differed  from  the  accusers  of  Atticus ;  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  lived  in  times  distracted,  and  took  the  charae* 
ter  of  our  man  of  letters  for  his  model,  adopting  two  prin- 
ciples in  the  conduct  of  Atticus ;  engaging  with  no  party 
or  public  business,  and  affording  a  constant  relief  to  the 
unfortunate  of  whatever  party,  he  was  thus  preserved 
amidst  the  contests  of  limes.  "Even  Cicero  himself,  in  his 
happier  moments,  in  addressmg  his  friend,  exclaims—*  I 
had  much  rather  be  silting  on  your  little  bench  under  Aris- 
totle's picture,  than  in  the  curule  chairs  of  our  great  ones.' 
This  wish  was  probably  sincere,  and  reminds  us  of  another 
great  politician  in  his  secession  from  public  affairs,  relreaU 
ing  to  a  literary  life,  when  he  appears  suddenly  to  have 
discovered  a  new-found  world.  Fox*s  favourite  fine,  which 
he  often  repeated,  was, 

*  How  various  his  employments  whom  the  workl 
Calls  idle.*  Omper. 

If  the  persona]  interests  of  the  ma^  of  letters  are  not 
too  deeply  involved  in  society,  his  individual  prosperity 
however  is  never  contrary  to  public  happiness.    Othet 
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proTeMiooi  necessarily  exist  by  the  conflict  and  the  cala- 
mities of  the  commuoity  ;  the  politician  is  great  by  hatch- 
ing an  intrigue ;  the  lawyer  is  counting  lus  briefs ;  the 
physician  his  sick-list ;  the  soldier  is  ctamorous  for  war, 
and  the  merchant  riots  on  the  public  calamity  of  high 

Kices.  But  the  man  of  letters  only  calls  for  peace  and 
okt)  to  unite  himself  with  his  brothers  scattered  over 
Europe ;  and  his  usefulness  can  only  be  felt,  when,  aAer 
a  long  interchange  of  destruction,  men  dunng  short  inter- 
rals,  recovering  their  senses,  discover  that  *  knowledge 
is  power.' 

Of  those  eminent  men  of  letters,  who  were  not  authors, 
the  history  of  Peiresc  opens  the  most  enlarged  view  of 
their  activity.  This  moving  picture  of  a  literary  life  had 
been  kMt  for  us,  had  not  Peiresc  found  in  Oassendi  a  twin- 
apirit;  so  intimate  was  that  biographer  with  the  very 
thoughts ;  so  closely  united  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  so 
perpetual  an  observer  of  the  remarkable  man  whom  he  has 
immort^ized,  that  when  employed  on  this  elaborate  resem- 
blance of  his  friend,  he  was  only  painting  himself  with  all 
the  idenlifyinc  strokes  of  seU^ove. 

It  was  m  ine  vast  library  of  Pinelli,  the  founder  of  the 
most  magnificent  one  in  Europe,  that  Peiresc,  then  a 
▼outh,  fek  the  remote  hope  of  emulating  the  man  of  letters 
before  his  eyes.  His  life  was  not  without  preparation,  not 
without  fortunate  coincidences,  but  there  was  a  grandeur 
cf  design  in  the  execution,  which  originated  in  the  genibf 
of  the  man  himself. 

The  curious  genius  of  Peiresc  was  marked  by  its  pre- 
cosity,  as  usualhr  are  strong  passions  in  strong  mmds ;  this 
was  the  germ  of^  all  those  studies  which  seemed  mature  in 
hb  youth.  He.  resolved  on  a  personal  intercourse  with  the 
great  literary  characters  of  Kurope ;  and  his  friend  has 
tnrown  over  these  literarv  travels,  that  charm  of  detail  by 
which  we  accompany  Peiresc  into  the  libraries  of  the 
learned ;  there  with  the  historian  opening  new  sources  of 
history,  or  with  the  critic  correcting  manuscripts,  and  set- 
tling pmnts  of  erudition ;  or  by  the  opened  cabinet  of  the 
antiquary,  decyphering  obscure  inscriptions,  and  explain- 
ing medals ;  in  tne  galleries  of  the  curious  in  art,  among 
their  marbles,  their  pictures  and  their  prints,  he  has  often 
revealed  to  the  artist  some  secret  in  his  own  art.  In  the 
museum  of  the  naturalist,  or  among  the  plants  of  the 
botanist,  there  was  no  rarity  of  nature,  and  no  work  of  art 
on  which  he  had  not  to  communicate ;  his  mind  toiled  with 
that  impatience  of  knowledee,  that  becomes  a  pain  only  in 
the  cessation  of  rest.  In  England  Peiresc  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  Camden  and  Selden,  and  had  more  than  one  inters 
view  with  that  friend  to  literary  men,  our  calumniated 
James  I ;  one  may  judge  by  these  who  were  the  men 
whom  he  first  sought,  and  by  whom  he  himself  ever  af)er 
was  sought.  Such  indeed  were  immortal  friendships !  im- 
mortal they  may  be  justly  called,  from  the  objects  in  which 
they  concerned  themselves,  and  from  the  permanent  re- 
sults of  their  combined  studies. 

Another  peculiar  greatness  in  this  literary  character 
was  his  enlarged  devotion  to  literature  for  itself;  he  made 
his  own  universal  curiosity  the  source  of  knowledge  to 
other  men ;  considering  the  studious  as  forming  but  one 
great  familv  wherever  they  were,  the  national  repositories 
of  knowledge  in  Europe,  for  Peiresc,  formed  but  one  col- 
lection for  the  worid.  This  man  of  letters  had  possessed 
himself  of  their  contents,  that  he  might  have  manuscripts 
collected,  unedited  pieces  explored,  extracts  supplied,  and 
even  draughtsmen  employed  m  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
to  furnish  views  and  plans,  and  to  copy  antiquities  for  the 
student,  who  in  some  distant  retirement  discovered  that  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  world  were  unfailingly  opened  to 
him  by  the  secret  devotion  of  this  man  of  letters. 

Carrymg  on  the  same  grandeur  in  his  views,  Europe 
could  not  limit  his  inextinguishable  curiosity  ;  his  univer- 
sal mind  busied  itself  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
He  kept  up  a  noble  traffic  with  all  travellers,  supplying 
them  with  philosophical  instruments  and  recent  inventions, 
by  which  he  facilitated  their  discoveries,  and  secured  their 
f  eception  even  in  barbarous  realms ;  in  return  he  claimed, 
at  his  own  cost,  for  he  was  <  bom  rather  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive,* Says  Gassendi,  fresh  importations  of  oriental 
titerature,  curious  antiquities,  or  botanic  rarities,  and  it 
was  the  curiosity  of  Peiresc  which  first  embellished  his 
own  garden,  and  thence  the  gardens  of  Europe,  with  a 
rich  variety  of  exotic  flowers  and  fruits.  Whenever  he 
^as  presented  with  a  medal,  a  vase,  or  a  manuscript,  he 
never  slept  over  the  giA  till  he  had  discovered  what  the 
Aonor  delighted  in  ;  and  a  book,  a  picture,  or  a  plant,  when 
moaev  could  cot  be  offered,  fed  their  mutual  passion  and 


sustained  the  general  cause  of  science.— Tli«  conai 
pondence  of  Peiresc  branched  oat  to  the  farthest  hmmdm 
of  Ethiopia,  connected  both  Americas,  and  had  tuucbed 
the  newly  discovermi  extremities  of  the  universe,  whea 
this  intrepid  mind  closed  in  a  premaaire  death. 

I  have  drawn  this  imperfect  view  of  Peirese's  character, 
that  men  of  letters  may  be  reminded  of  the  capacities  they 
possess.  There  still  remains  another  peculiar  featm«. 
With  all  these  vast  views  the  fortune  of  Peiresc  was  not, 
great ;  and  when  he  sometimes  endured  the  reproach  of 
those  whose  sordidness  was  sUrtled  at  this  prodigalitj  of 
mind,  and  the  great  objects  which  were  the  result,  Peirese 
replied  that  *  a  small  matter  suffices  for  the  natmal  wants 
of  a  literary  man,  whose  true  weakh  consists  ia  the  mo- 
numents of'^arts,  the  treasures  of  his  library,  and  the  bra* 
Iherly  affections  of  the  ingenious.'  He  was  a  Frenck 
judge,  but  he  supported  the  dignity  more  by  his  own  cha^ 
racter  than  by  luxury  or  parade.  He  would  not  wear  silk, 
and  no  tapestry  hangincs  ornamented  his  apartments ;  bnt 
the  walls  were  covered  with  the  portraits  of  his  iiteraij 
friends:  and  in  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  his  study,  his 
books,  his  papers,  and  his  letters  were  scattered  about  him 
on  the  tables,  the  seats,  and  the  fk>or.  There,  stealing 
from  the  world,  he  would  sometimes  admit  to  his  i^re 
supper  his  friend  Gassendi,  *  content,'  says  that  amiaUe 
philosopher, '  to  have  me  for  his  guest.' 

Peiresc,  hke  Pinelli,  never  published  any  work.  Few 
days,  indeed,  passed  without  Peiresc  writing  a  letter  on 
the  most  curious  inquiries ;  epistles  which  might  be  coa- 
sklered  as  so  many  little  books,  observes  Gassendi.* 
These  men  of  letters  derived  their  pleasure,  and  perhaps 
their  pride,  from  those  vast  strata  of  knowledge  which 
their  curiosity  had  heaped  together  ia  then*  mighty  ooJee- 
tions.  They  either  were  not  endowed  with  that  lacnllT  of 
ffenius  which  strikes  out  sgsregate  views,  or  with  the' ta- 
lent of  composition  which  embellishes  minute  ones.  This 
deficiency  in  the  minds  of  such  may  be  attributed  to  a 
thirst  of  learning,  which  the  very  means  to  allay  can  outv 
indame.  From  all  sides  they  are  gathering  information*; 
and  that  knowledge  seems  never  perfect  to  which  every 
day  brings  new  acquisitions.  With  these  men,  to  cooh 
pose  is  to  hesitate :  and  to  revise  is  to  be  morti6ed  by 
fresh  doubts  and  unsupplied  omisfions.  Peiresc  was  em- 
ployed all  his  life  in  a  history  of  Provence ;  and  day  after 
day  he  was  adding  to  the  splendid  mass.  But  *  Priresc,' 
observes  Gassendi,  *  could  not  mature  the  birth  of  his  lite- 
rary offspring,  or  lick  it  into  any  shape  of  elegant  form  ;  he 
was  therefore  content  to  take  the  midwife's  part,  by  help- 
ing the  happier  labours  of  others.' 

Such  are  the  silent  cultivators  of  knowledge,  who  are 
rarely  authors,  but  who  are  often,  however,  contributing 
to  the  works  of  authors :  without  their  secret  labours,  the 
public  would  not  have  possessed  many  valued  works. 
That  curious  knowledge  of  books  which,  since  Europe  has 
become  literary,  is  lx>th  the  beginning  and  the  result  d 
knowledge ;  and  literary  history  itself,  which  is  the  hi»- 
tory  of  the  age,  of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual,  one  of 
the  important  consequences  of  these  vast  collections  of 
books,  nas  almost  been  created  in  our  own  times.  These 
sources,  which  offer  so  much  delightful  instmction  to  the 
author  and  the  artist,  are  separate  studies  from  the  culti- 
vation of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  constitute  mors  par- 
ticularly the  province  of  these  men  of  letters. 

The  philosophical  writer,  who  can  adorn  the  page  or 
history,  is  not  always  equal  to  form  it.  Robertson,  after 
his  successful  history  of  Scotland,  was  long  irresolute  ia 
his  design,  and  so  unpractised  in  researches  of  the  sort 
he  was  desirous  of  attempting,  that  his  admirers  had 
nearly  lost  his  popular  productions,  had  not  a  fortunate 
introduction  to  Dr  Birch  enabled  him  to  open  the  clasped 
books,  and  to  drink  of  the  sealed  fountains.  Robertson 
has  confessed  his  inadequate  knowledge  end  his  overflow- 
ing gratitude,  in  letters  which  I  have  elsewhere  printed. 
A  suggestion  by  a  man  of  letters  has  opened  the  career  of 

*The  history  of  the  letters  of  Pch'es  Is  remarkable.  Rs 
preserved  copies  of  his  entire  correspondence ;  but  it  hss  been 
recorded  that  many  or  the«e  epistles  were  consumed,  to  ssre 
fuel,  by  thft  otwiinaie  ovarlce  of  a  niece.  This  would  not  tiave 
been  a  solitary  Instance  or  emineni  men  leaving  their  collec- 
tions to  unworthy  descendants.  However,  aher  ihe  silence  of 
more  than  a  century,  some  of  these  letters  have  Iieen  recovered 
and  may  be  found  In  some  French  journals  of  A.  Mi II in. 
They  descended  from  the  gentleman  who  married  thh  vtry 
niece,  probably  the  remains  of  the  colleakm.  The  letters  an. 
swer  to  the  dfscripiion  of  Oassendi,  full  of  rurious  knowledge 
and  observation.  r    -  ■ 
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BUT  ao  Mpiraot ;  a  hint  from  Walsh  convoyed  a  new 
eoQCcp^ion  of  Engiifh  poetry  to  one  of  iu  matters.  The 
celebnued  treatise  of  Qrotios,  on  '  Peace  and  War/  was 
projected  by  Peiresc.  It  was  said  of  Magliabechi,  who 
knew  all  books  and  never  wrote  000,  that  by  his  diffusive 
eommimications  he  #as  in  some  respects  concerned  in  all 
the  freat  works  of  his  times.  Sir  Kobert  Cotton  greatly 
assisted  Camden  and  Speed ;  and  that  hermit  of  litera- 
ture, Baker  of  Cambridge,  wss  still  supplying  with  his  in- 
valuable researches,  Burnet,  Kennet,  Heame,  of  Middle- 
ton.  Such  is  the  concealed  aid  which  these  men  of  letters 
afford  our  authors,  and  which  we  may  compare  to  those 
subterraneous  streams,  which  Bowing  into  spacious  lakes, 
are  still,  unobserved,  enlarging  the  waters  which  attract 
the  public  eye. 

Such  are  these  men  of  letters!  but  the  last  touches  of 
their  picture,  given  with  all  the  delicacy  and  warmth  of  a 
seM^Minter,  may  come  from  the  Count  de  Caylus,  cele- 
brated for  his  collections  and  for  his  generous  patronage 
of  artists. 

<  Bis  glory  is  confined  to  the  mere  power  which  he  has 
of  beinff  one  day  useful  to  letters  and  to  the  arts ;  for  his 
whole  fife  is  employed  in  collecting  materials  fif  which 
learned  men  and  artisu  make  no  use  till  after  the  death  of 
lum  who  amassed  them.  It  affords  him  a  very  sensible 
pleasure  to  labour  in.  hopes  of  being  useful  to  those  who 
pursue  the  same  course  of  studies,  while  there  are  so 
great  a  number  who  die  without  discharging  the  debt 
which  they  incur  to  society.' 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

LITERARY  OLD  ▲OS. 

The  old  age  of  the  literary  character  retains  its  enjoy- 
ments, and  usually  its  powers,  a  happiness  which  accom- 
panies no  other.  The  old  age  of  coquetry  with  extinct 
beauty ;  that  of  the  used  idler  left  without  a  sensation ; 
that  of  a  graspmg  Crossus,  who  envies  his  heir ;  or  that 
of  the  Machiavelwho  has  no  longer  a  voice  in  the  cabinet, 
makes  all  these  persons  resemble  unhappy  spirits  who 
canitot  find  their  graves.  But  for  the  aged  mso  of  letters 
r  returns  to  her  stories,  and  imagination  is  still  on 


tho  wing,  amidst  fresh  discoveries  and  new  desigiis.  The 
othors  fall  like  dry  leaves,  but  he  like  ripe  fruit,  and  is 
valued  when  no  lon;jer  on  the  tree. 

The  intellectual  faculties,  the  latest  to  decline,  are  often 
vigorous  in  tho  decrepitude  of  age.  The  curious  mind  is 
•till  striking  out  into  new  pursuits ;  and  the  mind  of  senius 
IS  still  creating.  Aitcora  im paro  !— '  Yet  I  am  learn- 
ing !'  Such  was  the  concise  inscription  of  an  ingenious 
device  of  an  old  man  placed  in  a  child's  go^art,  with  an 
hourglass  upon  it,  which  Michael  Angpio  applied  to  his 
own  vast  genius  in  his  ninetieth  year."* 

Time,  the  great  destroyer  of  other  men's  happiness, 
(mlv  enlarges  the  patrimony  of  literature  to  its  possessor. 
A  learned' and  highly  intellectual  friend  once  said  to  me, 
*  If  I  have  acouired  more  knowledge  these  last  four  years 
than  I  had  hitherto,  I  shall  add  materially  to  my  stores 
in  the  next  four  years ;  and  so  at  every  subsequent  period 
of  my  life,  should  I  acquire  only  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  general  mass  of  my  knowledge  will  greatly  accumu- 
late. If  we  are  not  deprived  by  nature  or  misfortune,  of 
the  means  to  pursue  this  perpetual  augmentation  of  know- 
ledge, I  do  not  see  but  we  may  be  still  fully  occupied  and 
deeply  interested  even  to  the  last  day  of  our  earthly  term.' 
In  such  pursuits,  where  life  is  rather  wearing  oiit,  than 
rusting  out,  as  Bishop  Cumberland  expressed  it,  death 
scarcely  can  take  us  by  surprise :  and  much  less  by  those 
continued  menaces  which  shake  the  old  age  of  men,  of  no 
intellectual  pursuits,  who  are  dying  so  many  years. 

Active  enjoyments  in  the  decline  of  life,  then,  consti- 
tute the  happiness  of  literary  men  :  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  literature  spread  a  sunshine  in  the  wmter  of  their 
days  :  and  their  own  works  may  be  as  delightful  to  them- 
selves, as  roses  plucked  by  the  Norwegian  amidst  his 
snows ;  and  thev  will  discover  that  unregarded  kindness 
of  nature,  who  nas  eiven  flowers  that  only  open  hi  the 
evenine,  and  flower  through  the  night-time.  Necker  offers 
a  beautiful  instance  even  of  the  influence  of  late  studies 
in  life ;  for  he  tells  us,  that '  the  era  of  threc'score  and  ten 
is  an  a^eeable  age  for  writing ;  your  mind  has  not  lost  its 

*  This  characterlstk  form  closes  the  lectures  of  Mr  Ftineil, 
who  thus  indirecily  remtTids  us  of  the  last  words  nf  Reynolds ; 
and  the  graver  of  Blake,  vital  as  the  pencil  of  Fuseli,  has 
raised  the  person  of  Michael  Angelo  wiia  lis  admirable  por- 
trait, breathing  inspiration 


vigour,  and  envy  leaves  you  in  peace.'  The  opening  of 
one  of  La  Moihe  le  Vayer's  Treatises  is  striking :  *  I 
should  but  ill  return  the  favours  God  has  granted  me  m  the 
eightieth  year  of  my  age,  should  I  allow  myself  to  give 
way  to  that  shameless  want  of  ocaipation  which  I  have 
conidemned  all  my  life ;'  and  the  old  man  proceeds  with 
his  *  observations,  on  the  composition  and  reading  of 
books.'  The  literary  character  has  been  fully  occupied 
in  the  eightieth  and  ninetieth  year  of  life.  Isaac  Walton 
still  glowed  while  writing  some  of  the  most  interesting 
biographies  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  in  his  ninetieth 
enriched  the  poeticalworld  with  the  first  publication  of  a 
romantic  tale  by  Chalkhill,  *  the  friend  of  Spenser.'  Bod- 
mer,  bejrond  eighty,  was  occupied  on  Homer,  and  Wiel- 
land  on  Cicero^  Letters.*  But  the  delight  of  opening  a 
new  pursuit,  or  a  new  course  of  reading,  imparts  the  vi- 
vacity and  novelty  of  youth  even  to  olaage ;  the  revolu- 
tions of  modem  chemistry  kindled  the  curiosity  of  Dr 
Reid  to  his  latest  days ;  and  a  deservedly  popular  author, 
now  advanced  in  life,  at  this  moment,  has  discovered,  m 
a  class  of  reading  to  which  he  had  never  oeen  accustomed, 
what  will  probably  supply  him  with  fresh  furniture  for  his 
mind  during  life.  Even  the  steps  of  time  are  retraceo, 
and  what  has  passed  away  afpiin  becomes  ours ;  for  in 
advanced  life  a  return  to  our  early  studies  refreshes  and 
renovates  the  spirits ;  we  open  the  poets  who  made  us 
enthusiasts,  and  the  philosophers  who  taught  us  to  think, 
with  a  new  source  of  feeling  in  our  own  experience.  Adam 
Smith  confessed  bis  satisfaction  at  this  pleasure  to  pro- 
fessor Dugald  Stewart,  while  *  ho  was  reperusing,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  studemt,  the  tragic  poets  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  S<^hocles  and  Euripides  lay  open  on  hia 
Ubie.' 

Dans  ses  velnes  toujours  un  jenne  sang  bouillons, 
Ta  Sophode  4  cent  ans  pen*  encore  Antigone. 

The  calm  philosophic  Hume  found  death  only  cbuld  inter- 
rupt the  keen  pleasure  he  was  again  receiving  from  Lu- 
cian,  and  which  could  inspire  him  at  the  momem  with  a 
humourous  self-dialogue  with  Charon. 

Not  without  a  sense  of  exultaticm  has  the  literary  cha- 
racter felt  his  happiness,  in  the  unbroken  chain  of  his 
habits  and  his  feelings.  Hobbes  exulted  that  he  had  out- 
lived his  enemies,  and  was  still  the  same  Hobbes ;  and  to 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  this  existence,  published,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of*  his  age,  his  version  of  the  Odyssey, 
and  the  following  year,  his  Iliad.  Of  the  happy  results  of 
literary  habits  in  advanced  life,  the  Count  de  Tressan,  the 
elegant  abridger  of  the  old  French  romances,  in  his  *  lite* 
rary  advice  to  his  children,'  has  drawn  a  most  pleasing 
picture.  With  a  taste  for  study,  which  he  found  rather 
inconvenient  in  the  moveable  existence  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  military  wanderer,  he  had  however  contrived 
to  reserve  an  hour  or  two  every  day  for  literacy  pursuits ; 
the  men  of  science,  with  whom  he  had  chiefly  associated, 
appear  to  have  turned  his  passion  to  observation  and 
knowledge,  rather  than  towards  imagination  and  feeling ; 
the  combination  formed  a  wreath  for  his  grey  hairs.  When 
Count  de  Tressan  retired  from  a  brilliant  to  an  affection* 
ate  circle,  amidst  his  family,  he  pursued  his  literary  tastes, 
with  the  vivacity  of  a  young  author  inspired  by  the  illusion 
of  fame.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five,  with  the  imagination 
Gfapoet,he  abridged,  he  translated,  he  recomposed  his 
old  Chivalric  Romances,  and  his  reanimated  fancy  struck 
fire  in  tho  veins  of  the  old  man.  Among  the  first  designs 
of  his  retirement  was  a  singular  philosophical  legacy  for 
hia  children ;  it  was  a  view  of  the  history  and  projrress  of 
the  human  mind— of  its  principles,  its  errors,  and  its  ad- 
vantages, as  these  were  reflected  in  himself ;  in  the  dawn- 
ings  of  his  taste,  the  secret  inclinations  of  his  mifid,  which 
the  men  of  genius  of  the  age  with  whom  he  associated  had 
developed  ;  in  expatiating  on  their  memory,  he  calls  on  bis 
children  to  witness  the  happiness  of  study,  in  those  plear 
sures  which  were  soothing  and  adorning  his  old  age, 
*  Without  knowledge,  without  literature,"  exclaims  the 
venerable  enthusiast,  '  in  whatever  rank  we  are  born,  we 
can  only  resemble  the  vulvar.'  To  the  Centenary  Fon- 
tenelle  the  Count  de  Tressan  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
happy  life  he  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  literature; 
and  when  this  man  of  a  hundred  years  died,  Trcssan, 
himself  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  would  offer  ths  last 
fruits  of  his  mind  in  an  eloge  to  his  ancient  master;  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  dying  to  the  dead,  a  last  moment  of  tho 

*  See  Ciiriorlties  of  Literature  on 
la  new  siudlea' 
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love  and  sensibilitj  of  genius,  which  feeble  life  could  not 
extioffuish. 

If  ihe  genius  of  Cicero,  inspired  by  the  love  of  lileraturo, 
has  thrown  something  delightful  over  this  latest  season  of 
life,  in  his  de  SenectuU ;  and  if  to  have  written  on  old  age, 
in  old  age,  ia  to  have  obtained  a  triumph  over  time,*  iho 
literary  character,  when  he  shall  discover  himself  like  a 
atranger  in  a  now  world,  when  all  that  he  loved  has  not 
life,  and  all  that  lives  has  no  love  for  old  age ;  when  he 
ahall  find  himself  grown  obsolete,  when  his  ear  shall  cease 
to  listen,  and  nature  has  locked  up  the  man  entirelv  within 
himself,  even  then  the  voUry  of  hterature  shall  not'feel  the 
decline  of  life ;— preserving  the  flame  alive  on  the  altar, 
and  even  at  his  last  moments,  in  the  act  of  sacrifice.  Such 
was  the  fate,  perhaps  now  told  for  the  first  time,  of  the 

Sreat  Lord  Clarendon;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  composition 
lat  b^^en  suddenlv  fell  from  his  hand  on  the  paper,  be 
took  it  up  again,  and  again  it  fell ;  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
touch,  he  found  his  hand  without  motion ;  the  earl  per- 
ceived himself  struck  by  palsy— and  thus  was  the  life  of 
the  noble  exile  closed  amidst  the  warmth  of  a  literary 
work|  unfinished. 

CHAPTER  XVni. 

LITKRAET   UOVOnXS. 

Litenitare  is  an  avenue  to  glory,  ever  open  for  those  in- 
genious men  who  are  deprived  of  honours  or  of  wealth. 
Like  that  illustrious  Roman  who  owed  nothing  to  his  an- 
cestors, videtur  ev  §e  nalutf  they  seem  self-born ;  and  in 
the  baptism  of  fame,  they  have  given  themselves  their 
name.  The  sons  of  a  sword-maker,  a  potter,  and  a  tax- 
gatherer,  were  tho  greatest  of  Orators,  the  most  majestic 
of  poets,  and  the  most  graceful  of  the  satirists  of  antiquity. 
The  eloquent  Massillon,  the  brilliant  Flechier,  Rousseau 
and  Diderot;  Johnson,  Akenside,  and  Franklin,  arose 
amidst  th«  most  humble  avocations. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  elevate  obscure  men 
to  the  higher  class  of  society ;  if  the  influence  of  wealth  in 
the  present  day  has  been  iustly  said  to  have  created  a  new 
aristocracy  of  its  own,  and  where  they  already  begin  to  be 
jealous.of  their  ranks,  we  may  assert  that  genius  creates 
a  sort  of  intellectual  nobility,  which  is  conferred  on  some 
Literary  Characters  by  the  involuntary  feelings  of  the 
public ;  and  were  men  of  genius  to  bear  arms,  they  might 
consist  not  of  imaginary  things,  of  griffins  and  chinjcras, 
but  of  deeds  performed  and  of  public  works  in  existence. 
When  Dondi  raised  the  great  astronomical  clock  at  the 
Universilj  of  Padua,  which  was  long  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  it  pve  a  name  and  nubility  to  its  maker  and  all 
his  descendants  ;  there  still  lives  a  Marquis  Dondi  dal* 
Horologio.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  in  memory  of  his  vast 
enterprise,  changed  his  former  arms  to  bear  three  piles,  by 
which  instruments  he  had  strengthened  the  works  ho  had 
invented,  when  his  genius  poured  forth  the  waters  through 
our  metropolis,  distinguishing  it  from  all  others  in  the 
world.  ^Should  not  Evelyn  have  inserted  an  oak-tree  in 
his  bearings?  For  our  author's  'Sylva*  occasioned  the 
plantation  of  « many  millions  of  timber-trees,'  and  the 
present  navy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  constructed  with 
the  oaks  which  the  genius  of  Evelyn  planted.  If  the  pub- 
lic have  borrowed  the  names  of  some  Lords  to  grace  a 
Sandwich  and  a  Spenser,  we  msy  be  allowed  to  raise  into 
titles  of  literary  nobility  those  distinctions  which  the  public 
voice  has  attached  to  some  autliors ;  JEi$chylu$  Potter, 
Athenian  Stuart,  and  Anasrmr^  Moore. 

This  intellectual  nobility  is  not  chimerical ;  does  it  not 
separate  a  man  from  the  crowd  ?  Whenever  the  rightful 
possessor  apnears,  will  not  the  eyes  of  all  spectators  be 
fixed  on  him  1  I  allude  to  scenes  which  I  have  witnessed. 
Will  not  even  literary  honours  add  a  nobility  to  nobility  ? 
and  teach  the  nation  to  esteem  a  name  which  might  other- 
wise be  hidden  under  its  rank,  and  remain  unknown  ?  Our 
illustrious  list  of  literary  noblemen  is  far  more  glorious  than 
the  satiiical  "Catalogue  of  Noble  Authors,"  drawn  up 
fT  •  Po'"n«'  »n<J  heartless  cynic,  who  has  pointed  his 
brilliant  shafls  at  all  who  were  chivalrous  in  spirit,  or  ap- 
pertained to  the  family  of  genius.  One  may  presume  on 
the  existence  of  this  intellectual  nobility,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary ctrcumsunce  that  the  Great  have  actually  felt  a 
jealousy  of  the  literary  rank.  But  no  rivality  can  exist  in 
the  solitary  honour  conferred  on  an  author:  an  honour  not 

*  Spurfnna,  or  Iho  Comfons  of  Old  Age,  by  8k  Thomas 


derived  from  birth,  nor  creation,  but  from  publie  i ^^ 

and  as  inseparable  from  his  name,  as  an  essential  qoali^ 
is  from  tu  bbject ;  for  the  diamond  will  sparkla  and  tlM 
rose  will  be  fragrant,  otherwise,  it  is  no  dianoood  nor  roae. 
The  great  may  well  condescend  to  be  humble  to  Genios, 
since  gonius  pays  its  homage  in  becoming  proud  of  that 
bomilitv.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  morti&Bd  at  the  cele- 
brity of  the  unbending  Comeille ;  several  noUeraen  were 
at  Pope's  indifference  to  their  rank ;  and  Magliabochi,  tha 
book-prodigv  of  his  age,  whom  every  literaiy  strangar 
visited  at  Florence,  assured  Lord  Raley,  that  the  Duke  «f 
Tuscany  had  become  jealous  of  the  attontion  he  was  nm 
ceiving  from  foreigners,  as  they  usually  went  first  to  see 
Magliabedii  before  the  Grand  Duke.  A  confesskn  by 
Montesquieu  states,  with  open  candour,  a  fact  m  bis  lif^ 
which  confirms  this  jealousy  of  the  Great  with  the  Lite- 
rary Character.  <  On  my  entering  into  life,  I  was  spoken 
of  as  a  man  of  talents,  and  people  of  condition  gave  me  « 
favourable  reception ;  but  when  the  success  of  my  Persian 
Letters  proved  perhaps  that  I  was  not  unworthy  of  mr 
reputation,  and  the  public  began  to  esteem  me,  my  rteaH 
tion  mth  the  great  loos  diteouragingf  and  J  exptrienced  mm 
mimerable  mor^fieationM,^  Montesquieu  sulnoins  a  refleo> 
tion  sufiicienily  humiliating  for  the  mere  nobleman  :  *  The 
Great,  inwardly  wounded  with  the  glory  of  a  celebrated 
name,  seek  to  humble  it.  In  general  he  only  can  patiently 
endure  the  fame  of  others,  who  deserves  fame  himself? 
This  sort  of  jealousy  unquestionably  prevailed  in  the  late 
Lord  Orford ;  a  wit,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  man  of 
rank,  but  while  he  considered  literature  as  a  mere  amuse- 
ment, he  was  mortified  at  not  obtaining  literary  celebrity ; 
he  felt  his  authorial,  always  beneath  his  personal  charac- 
ter ;  he  broke  with  every  literary  man  who  looked  up  to 
him  as  then*  friend ;  and  now  he  has  delivered  his  feelmgs 
on  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  whom  unfortunatelytor 
him  he  personally  knew^  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  discover ;  I 
could  add,  but  not  diminish,  what  has  been  called  the  ae- 
veriiy  of  that  delineation.* 

Who  was  the  dignified  character,  Lord  Chesterfield  or 
Samuel  Johnson;  when  the  great  author,  proud  of  his  la- 
bour, rejected  his  lordship's  sneaking  patronage  ?  *  I  yaloe 
myself,^says  Swift,  *  upon  making  the  mmistry  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  Pamell,  and  not  Pamell  with  the  minis- 
try.' Piron  would  not  suffer  the  Literary  Character  to  be 
lowered  in  his  presence.  Entering  the  apartment  of  a 
nobleman,  who  was  conducting  anotner peer  to  the  stair's 
head,  the  latter  stopped  to  make  way  for  Piron.  <  Pass 
on  my  lord,'  said  the  noble  master,  *pass,  he  is  only  a 
poet.'  Piron  replied,  'since  our  oualities  are  declared,  I 
shall  take  my  rank,'  and  placed  himself  before  the  lord. 
Nor  is  this  pride,  the  true  source  of  elevated  character, 
refused  to  the  great  artist  as  well  as  the  great  author. 
Michael  Angelo,  invited  by  Jiilins  II,  to  the  Court  of 
Rome,  found  that  intrigue  had  indisposed  his  Holiness  to- 
wards him,  and  more  than  once,  the  great  artist  was  suf^ 
fered  to  linger  in  attendance  in  the  anu-chamber.  One 
day  the  indignant  man  of  genius  exclaimed,  *  te!!  his  holi- 
ness, if  he  wants  me,  he  must  look  for  me  elsewhere.'  He 
flew  back  to  bis  beloved  Florence,  to  proceed  with  that 
celebrated  cartoon,  which  afterwards  became  a  favourite 
study  with  all  artists.  Thrice  the  Pope  wrote  for  his  re- 
turn, and  at  length  menaced  tho  little  state  of  Tuscany 
with  war,  if  Michael  Angelo  prolonged  his  aboence.  fie 
returned .  The  sublime  artist  knelt  a  t  the  feet  of  the  Father 
of  the  Church,  turning  aside  his  troubled  countenance  in 
silence :  an  intermeddling  Bishop  offered  himself  as  a  m^ 
diator,  apologizing  for  our  artist  by  observing,  that '  of  this 
proud  humour  are  these  painters  made !'  Julius  turned  to 
this  pitiable  mediator,  and  as  Vasari  tells  used  a  switch  on 
this  occasion,  observing,  « you  speak  mjuriously  of  him, 
while  I  am  silent.  It  is  vou  who  are  ignorant.'  Raismg 
Michael  Angelo,  Julius  ll,  embraced  the  man  of  genhis, 
*  I  can  make  lords  of  you  every  dav,  but  I  cannot  create  n 
Titian,'  said  the  Emperor  Charles'V  to  his  courtiers,  who 
had  become  jealous  of  the  hours,  and  the  half^ioiirt 
which  that  monarch  managed,  that  he  might  converse  with 
the  man  of  genius  at  his  work.  There  is  an  elevated  in. 
tercourse  between  Power  and  Genius;  and  if  they  are  de- 
ficient in  reciprocal  esteem,  neither  are  great.  The  inleU 
lectiial  nobility  seems  to  have  been  asserted  by  De  Hariay, 
a  great  French  statesman,  for  when  the  academy  was 
once  not  received  with  royal  honours,  be  complained  tn 
the  French  monarch,  observing,  that  when  *  a  man  of  let* 
ters  was  presented  to  Francis  I,  for  the  first  time,  the  kxn§ 
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mlwavi  advanced  three  steps  from  the  throne  to  receire 
mm/ 

If  ever  the  rmce  of  individuals  can  recompense  a  life  of 
fiteranr  labour  it  is  in  speaking  a  foreign  accent — ^it  sounds 
like  ine  distant  plaudit  of  posterity.  The  distance  of 
space  between  the  literary  cnaracter  and  the  inquirer  in 
some  respects  represents  the  distance  of  time  which  sepa- 
rates the  author  from  the  next  age.  Fontenelle  was  never 
more  gratified  than  when  a  Swmie,  arriving  at  the  gates  of 
Paris,  inquired  of  the  custom-house  oflicers  where  Fonte- 
nelle resided,  and  expressed  his  indignation  that  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  heara  of  his  name.*  Hobbes  expresses  his 
proud  delight  that  his  portrait  was  sought  after  by  foreign- 
ers and  that  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  made  the  philo- 
■opher  the  object  of  his  first  inquiries.  Camden  was  not 
insensible  to  the  visits  of  German  noblemen,  who  were 
desirous  of  seeing  the  British  Pliny ;  and  Pocock,  while 
he  received  no  aid  from  patronage  at  home  for  his  Oriental 
studies,  never  relaxed  in  those  unrequited  labours,  from 
the  warm  personal  testimonies  of  learned  foreigners,  who 
hastened  to  see  and  converse  with  this  prodigy  of  eastern 
learning. 

Tes  r  to  the  verv  presence  of  the  man  of  genius  will  the 
world  spootaneously  pay  their  tribute  of  respect,  of  admi- 
ration, or  of  love ;  manv  a  pilgrimage  has  be  lived  to  re- 
ceive, and  many  a  crowd  has  followed  bis  footsteps.  There 
are  days  in  the  life  of  genius  which  repav  its  sufferings. 
Demosthenes  confessed  he  was  pleased  when  even  a  fish- 
woman  of  Athens  pointed  him  out.  Corneille  had  his  par- 
ticular seat  in  the  theatre,  and  the  audience  would  rise  to 
salute  him  when  he  entered.  At  the  presence  of  Raynal 
in  the  House  of  Oommons,  the  speaker  was  requested  to 
suspend  the  debate  till  that  illustrious  foreigner,  who  had 
written  on  the  English  parliament,  was  there  placed  and 
distinguished,  to  his  honour.  Spinosa,  when  he  gained  a 
hnmbie  livelihood  by  grinding  optical  glasses,  at  an  obscure 
'village  in  Holland,  was  visited  by  the  first  General  in  Eu- 
rope, who,  for  the  sake  of  this  philosophical  conference, 
suspended  his  march. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  has  this  feeling  been 
created :  nor  is  it  a  temporary  ebullition,  nor  an  individual 
nonour:  it  comes  out  of  the  heart  of  man.  In  Spain, 
whatever  was  most  beautiful  in  its  kind  was  described  by 
the  name  of  the  great  Spanish  bard ;  every  thing  excellent 
was  called  a  Lope«  Italy  would  furnish  a  volume  of  the 
public  honours  decreed  to  literary  men,  nor  is  that  spirit 
extinct,  though  the  national  character  has  fallen  hjr  the 
chance  of  fortune ;  and  Metastasio  and  Tiraboechi  re- 
ceived what  had  been  accorded  to  Petrarch  and  to  Poggio. 
3ermany,  patriotic  to  its  literary  characters,  is  the  land  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius.  On  the  borders  of  the  Linnet, 
ID  the  public  walk  of  Zurich,  the  monument  of  Gesner, 
erected  by  the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  attests  their  sen- 
sibilitjf ;  and  a  solemn  funeral  honoured  the  remains  of 
Klopstock,  led  by  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  with  fifty  ihou- 
aand  votaries,  so  penetrated  by  one  universal  sentiment, 
that  this  multitude  preserved  a  mournful  silence,  and  the 
interference  of  the  police'  ceased  to  be  necessary  through 
the  city  at  the  solemn  burial  of  the  man  of  genius.  Has 
even  Holland  proved  insensible  ?  The  statue  of  Eras- 
mus, in  Rotterdam,  still  animates  her  yoonc  students,  and 
offers  a  noble  example  to  her  neighbours  of  the  influence 
even  of  the  sight  ot  the  statue  of  a  man  of  genius ;  nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  senate  of  Rotterdam  declared 
of  the  emigrant  Ba^le,  that '  such  a  man  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  foreigner.*  In  France,  since  Francis  I 
created  genius,  and  Louis  XIV  knew  to  be  liberal  to  it, 
the  impulse  was  communicated  to  the  French  people. 
There  the  statues  of  their  illustrious  men  spread  inspira- 
tion on  the  spots  which  liring  they  would  have  haunted— 
in  their  theatres  the  great  dramatists;  in  their  Institute 
their  illustrious  authors ;  in  their  public  edifices  their  other 
men  of  genius.*    This  is  worthy  of  the  country  which 

*  We  cannot  bury  the  Fame  of  our  English  worthies— that 
exi.«ts  before  us.  Independent  of  ourselves ;  but  we  bury  the 
influence  of  their  inspiring  presence  in  those  immoital  memo- 
rials  of  genius  easy  to  be  read  by  all  men,  their  statues  and 
their  busts,  consigning  them  in  spots  seldom  visited,  and  often 
coo  obscure  to  be  viewed.  Count  Algamul  has  Ingeniously 
■aid  *  L'argent  que  nous  emplovons  en  tabati^res  et  en  pom- 
pons servoit  aux  anciens  k  c6t^brer  la  m^rooire  des  grands 
nommes  par  des  monumens  dienes  de  passer  k  la  poet6rit6', 
et  \k  ou  Ton  brule  des  feux  de  j'oia  pour  une  vknoire  rempor- 
ti6e,  ils  6tev6rent  des  arcs  de  triomphe  de  norphyrs  et  de  mar- 
bre.*  May  wo  not.  for  our  honour,  and  fur  the  advantage  of 
•ur  artiaia,  predta  better  times  for  ourselves  ? 


privileged  the  family  of  La  Fontaine  to  be  for  ever  exempt, 
tirom  taxes,  and  decreed  that  the  productions  of  the  nuid, 
were  not  seizable,  when  the  creditors  of  Crebillon  would 
have  attached  the  produce  of  bis  tragedies.  These  dis- 
tinctive honours  accorded  to  senius  were  in  unison  with 
their  decree  respecting  the  will  of  Bayle.  It  was  the  sub« 
iect  of  a  law-suit  between  the  heir  of  the  will,  and  the  in- 
heritor by  blood.  The  latter  contested  that  this  great  lite- 
rary character,  being  a  fugitive  for  religion  and  dying  in  a 
prohibited  countrv,  was  without  the  power  of  disposing  of 
nis  property,  and  that  our  author,  when  he  resided  in 
HjoUand,  was  civilly  dead.  In  the  parliament  of  Toulouse 
the  judge  decided  that  learned  men  are  free  in  all  coun* 
tries ;  that  he  who  had  sought  in  a  foreign  land  an  asyluns 
from  his  love  of  letters,  was  no  fugitive ;  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  France  to  treat  as  a  stranger  a  son  in  whum 
she  gloried ;  and  he  protested  against  the  notion  of  a  civd 
death  to  such  a  man  as  Bayle,  whoso  name  was  living 
throughout  Europe. 

Even  the  most  common  objects  are  consecrateo  when 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  man  of  genius.  V/e 
still  seek  for  his  tomb  on  the  spot  where  it  has  vanished ; 
the  enthusiasts  of  genius  still  wander  on  the  hills  of  Pan- 
silippe,  and  muse  on  Virgil  to  retrace  his  landscapes  or 
as  Sir  William  Junes  ascended  Forest-hill,  wiih  the  Alle- 
gro in  his  hand,  and  step  by  step,  seemed  in  his  fancy  to 
have  trodden  in  the  foot-patn  of  Milton  ;  there  is  a  grove 
at  Magdalen  College  which  retains  the  name  of  Addison's 
walk,  where  still  the  student  will  linger ;  and  there  is  a 
cave  at  Macao,  which  is  still  visited  by  the  Portuguese 
from  a  national  feeling,  where  Camoens  is  said  to  have 
composed  his  Lusiad.  When  Petrarch  was  passing  b^ 
his  native  town  he  was  received  with  the  honors  of  his 
fame  ;  but  when  the  heads  of  the  town,  unawares  lo  Pe- 
trarch, conducted  him  to  the  house  where  the  poet  was 
born,  and  informed  him  that  the  proprietor  had  often  wished 
to  make  alterations,  but  that  the  towns-people  had  risen  to 
insist  that  the  house  which  was  consecrated  by  the  birth  of 
Petrarch  should  be  preserved  unchsnged  ;  this  was  a  tri- 
umph more  affecting  to  Petrarch  than  his  coronation  at 
Rome.  In  the  village  of  Certaldois  still  shown  the  house 
of  Boccaccio ;  and  on  a  turret  are  seen  the  arms  of  the  Me- 
dici, which  they  had  sculptured  there,  with  an  inscription 
alluding  to  a  small  house  and  a  name  which  filled  the 
world.  *  Foreigners,'  says  Anthony  Wood  of  Milton, 
'  have,  out  of  pure  devot^ion,  gone  to  Bread-street  to  seo 
the  house  and  chamber  where  he  was  born ;'  and  at  Paris 
the  house  which  Voltaire  inhabited,  and  at  Femey  bis  stu- 
dy, are  both  preserved  inviolate.  Thus  is  the  verv  apart- 
ment of  a  man  of  genius,  the  chair  he  studied  in,  the  table 
he  wrote  on,  contemplated  with  curiosity  ;  the  spot  is  full 
of  local  impressions.  And  all  this  happens  from  an  un- 
satisfied desire  to  see  and  hear  him  whom  we  never  can 
see  nor  hear;  yet  in  a  moment  of  illusion,  if  we  listen  to  a 
traditional  conversation,  if  we  can  revive  one  of  bis  feel- 
ings, if  we  can  catch  but  a  dim  image  of  his  person,  wo 
reproduce  this  man  of  genius  before  us,  on  whose  features 
we  so  of\en  dwell.  Even  the  rage  of  the  military  spirit 
nas  taught  itself  to  respect  the  abode  of  genius ;  and  Ce- 
sar and  Sylla,  who  never  spared  their  own  Roman  blood, 
alike  felt  their  spirit  rebuked,  and  saved  the  literary  city  of 
Athens.  The  house  of  the  man  of  genius  has  been  spared 
amidst  contending  empires,  from  the  days  of  Pindar  to 
those  of  Buffon ;  and  the  recent  letter  of  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg  lo  the  Countess,  for  the  preservation  of  the  philo- 
sopher's  chateau,  is  a  memorial  of  this  elevated  feeling.* 

And  the  meanest  things,  the  very  household  stuff  asso- 
ciated with  the  memory  of  the  man  of  j^enius,  become  the 
objects  of  our  affections.  At  a  festival  in  honour  of  Thorn- 

*  In  the  grandeur  of  MlUon^s  verse  we  perceive  the  feeling 
he  assodaied  with  this  literary  honour. 

*  The  great  Emaihion  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground  .*  Bonnet  VIII, 

*  To  the  Countess  of  Buffon,  bi  Montbard. 

*  The  Emperor,  my  Sovereign,  tiaving  ordered  me  to  prc^ 
vide  for  the  seciuity  of  all  places  dedicated  to  the  sciences, 
and  of  such  as  recall  the  remembrance  of  men  who  have  done 
honour  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  I  have  the  honour  to 
send  to  your  ladyship  a  safeguard  for  your  cnaieau  of  Mont- 
bard. 

<  The  residence  of  the  Historian  of  Nature  must  be  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  friends  of  science.  It  is  a  domain  which 
boJongs  10  all  mankind.— 1  have  the  honour,  fee. 
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•on  the  poet,  the  chair  in  which  he  composed  part  of  hit 
SeaaooB  was  produced,  and  appeart  lo  have  communicated 
some  of  the  raptures  to  which  he  was  liable  who  had  sat 
in  that  chair ;  Rabelais  amoni  his  drollest  inventions, 
could  not  have  ima^jined  that  his  old  cloak  would  have 
been  preserved  in  the  University  of  Mootpeliier  for  future 
doctors  to  wear  onAhe  day  they  took  tiieir  degree;  nor 
eould  Shakspeare,  that  the  mulberry  tree  which  he  plant- 
ed  wouU  have  been  multiplied  into  relics.  But  in  such 
instances  the  feeling  is  rignt  with  a  wrong  direction  ;  and 
while  the  populace  are  exhausting  their  emotions  on  an 
old  tree,  and  an  old  doak.  they  are  paving  that  involunt&ry 
tribute  to  genius  which  forms  its  pride,  and  will  generate 
the  race. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  nrrLUEircB  of  authors. 

Wherefore  should  not  the  literary  character  be  associate 
ed  in  utility  or  glory  with  the  other  professional  classes  of 
■ocioiy  7  These  indeed  press  more  immediately  on  the  at^ 
tention  of  men ;  they  are  stimulated  by  personal  interesU, 
and  they  are  remunerated  by  honours ;  while  the  literary 
character,  from  its  habits,  is  secluded ;  prodcing  its  use- 
fulness in  concealment,  and  often  at  a  late  period  in  life ;  not 
always  too  of  immediate  application,  and  often  even  unva- 
lued by  the  passing  generation. 

It  is  curious  to  otaerve  of  the  characters  of  the  other 
classes  in  society,  bow  each  rises  or  falls  in  public  esteem, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Ere  we  bad 
swept  from  the  seas  all  the  fleets  of  our  rivals,  the  naval 
hero  was  the  popular  cliaraeter;  while  military,  from  the 
political  panic  occasioned  by  standing  armies,  was  m- 
variably  lowered  in  public  regard  ,*  the  extraordinary 
change  of  circumstances,  and  the  genius  of  one  man, 
have  entirely  reversed  the  public  feeling.* 

The  commercial  character  was  long,  even  in  this  coun- 
try, placed  very  low  in  the  scale  of  honour ;  the  merchant 
was  considered  merely  as  a  money-trader,  profiting  by  the 
individual  distress  of  the  nobleman,  and  afterwards  was 
viewed  with  jealous  eyes  by  the  country  gentleman.  A 
Dutch  monardi,  who  initiated  us  into  the  mysteries  of 
banks  and  loans,  by  combining  commercial  influence  with 
political  power,  raised  the  mercantile  character.        | 

Bur  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  nation  inspires  no 
veneration  in  mankind ;  nor  will  its  mihtair  power  win 
their  afTcction.  There  is  an  interchange  of  opinions,  as 
well  as  of  spices  and  specie,  which  induces  nations  to 
esteaitt  each  other ;  and  there  is  a  glorious  succession  of 
authors,  as  well  as  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  for  ever 
standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe. 

It  is  bv  our  authors  that  foreigners  have  been  taught  to 
subdue  their  own  prejudices.  About  the  year  1700,  the 
Italian  Gemclli  told  all  Europe  that  he  could  find  nothing 
among  us  but  our  writingi  to  distinguish  us  from  the 
worst  of  barbarians.  Our  civil  wars,  and  our  ^reat  revolu- 
tion, had  probably  disturbed  the  Italian's  imagination.  Too 
long  we  appeared  a  people  whose  genius  partook  of  the 
density  and  variableness  of  our  climate,  incapacitated 
even  by  situation,  from  the  enjoyment  of  arts  which  had 
not  yet  travelled  to  us ;  and  as  if  Nature  herself  had  de- 
signed to  disjoin  us  from  more  polished  neighbours  and 
brighter  skies.  We  now  arbitrate  among  the  nations  of 
the  world ;  we  possess  their  involuntary  esteem  ,  nor  is 
there  a  man  of  genius  among  them  who  stands  unconnect- 
ed with  our  mtellectual  soveregnty. 

*  We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms, 
Her  arts  victorious  triumphed  o'er  our  arms.' 

At  the  moment  Pope  was  writing  these  lines,  that  si- 
lent operation  of  geniuv  had  commenced,  which  changes 
the  fate  of  nations.  The  first  writers  of  France  were 
passing  over  into  England  to  learn  to  think  and  write,  or 
thought  and  wrote  like  Englishmen  in  France.f    This 

♦Mr  GiflFord,  In  his  notes  to  his  recent  Translation  of  Per- 
sius,  wkh  his  uccustometl  keenness  of  spirit,  has  detected  this 
fact  in  our  poptilar  manners.  *  Fersius,  whenever  he  has  occa- 
sion lor  a  more  worthier  character  than  ordinary,  commonly 
repairs  to  the  camp  for  him.  Fielding  and  Smollei  In  compli- 
ance with  the  cftrii  of  their  times,  manifested  a  patriotic  abhor- 
rence ofihe  military  ;  and  seldom  went  farther  fiir a  blockhead, 
a  p;ira«i(e,  or  an  adept  in  low  villany,  than  the  ArmyJist.  We 
have  outlived  this  stujiid  piece  of  injustice,  and  a  *  led-captain' 
is  no  longer  considered  as  the  indispensable  vice  of  every 
novel.* 

t  Voltaire  borrowed  all  the  genius  of  our  country ;  our  poetry 
and  our  philosophy.  BuiTon  beran  by  translating  Hales's 
*  Vegeiable  Stsiic'si*  and  befon  Lfnnaus  classed  his  plants, 


singular  revolution  in  the  human  mind,  and,  by  its  r«-«i:* 
tion,  in  human  affairs,  was  not  effected  by  merchants  pro* 
filing  over  them  by  superior  capital ;  or  by  admirals  and  ge- 
nerals humiliating  them  by  victories  ;  but  by  our  au'bors, 
whose  works  are  now  printed  at  foreign  presses,  a  circum- 
Btanco  which  proves,  as  much  as  the  commerce  and 
prowess  of  England ,  the  ascendency  of  her  genius.  £ vea 
bad  our  nation  displayed  more  Umited  resources  than  its 
awful  powers  have  opened  ;  had  the  sphere  of  itsdominioo 
been  only  its  island  boundaries,  could  the  same  literary 
character  have  predominated,  we  misht  have  attained  to 
the  same  eminence  and  admiration  in  the  hearts  of  our  con- 
tinental neighbours.  The  small  cities  of  Athens  and  of 
Florence  will  perpetually  attest  the  influence  of  the  litera- 
ry character  over  other  nations ;  the  one  received  the  tri* 
butes  of  the  mistress  of  the  universe,  when  the  Romans 
sent  their  youth  to  be  educated  at  Athens;  while  the 
other,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  beheld  every  polished  Eu- 
ropean crowding  to  its  little  court. 

There  is  a  small  portion  of  men,  who  appear  marked  out 
by  nature  and  habit,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  their 
thoughts  in  peace,  and  giving  activity  to  their  sentiments, 
by  disclosing  them  to  the  people.  Those  who  govern  a  na^ 
tion  cannot  at  the  same  time  enlighten  them ;— authors 
stand  between  the  governors  and  the  governed. 

Important  discoveries  are  often  ohtaioed  by  accident ; 
by  the  single  thought  of  a  man  of  genius,  which  has  some* 
times  changed  the  dispositions  of  a  people,  and  even  of  an 
age,  is  slowly  matured  in  meditation.  Even  the  oiechan>> 
cal  inventions  of  genius  must  first  become  perfect  in  its 
own  solitary  abode,  ere  the  worM  can  possess  ihero.  The 
people  are  a  vast  body,  of  which  men  of  genius  are  the 
eyes  and  the  hands ;  and  the  public  mind  is  the  creation  ol 
the  philosophical  writer ;  these  are  axioms  as  dentonstra- 
ble  as  any  m  Euclid,  and  as  sure  in  their  operation,  as  any 
principle  in  mechanics.  When  Epicurus  puUished  bis 
doctrines,  men  immediately  began  to  express  themselves 
with  freedom  on  the  established  religion;  tho  dark  and 
fearful  superstitions  of  paganism  fell  into  neglect,  and 
mouldered  awav,  the  ineritable  fate  of  estaUished  fab^ 
hood.  When  Machiavel,  living  amidst  the  prindpalitiei 
of  Ital^i  where  stratagem  and  assassination  were  the  polv 
tics  of^tnose  wretched  rivals,  by  lifting  the  veil  from  theso 
cabinets  of  banditti,  that  calumniated  man  of  genius,  alarm- 
ed the  world  by  exposing  a  svstem  subversive  of  all  human 
virtue  and  happiness,  and  led  the  way  to  political  freedom. 
When  Ijocke  and  Montesquieu  appeared,  the  old  systems 
of  government  were  reriewed ;  the  principles  of  iegulation 
were  developed :  and  many  changes  have  succeeded,  and 
are  still  to  succeed.  Politicians  affect  to  disbelieve  that 
abstract  principles  {lossess  any  considerable  influence  oo 
the  conduct  of  the  subject.  *  In  limes  of  tranquillity,'  they 
say<*  they  are  not  wanted,  and  in  times  of  confusion  they 
are  never  heard.'  But  this  has  been  their  error ;  it  is  in 
leisure,  when  they  are  not  wanted,  that  they  are  studied 
by  the  speculative  part  of  mankind ;  and  when  they  are 
wanted  they  are  alreadv  prepared  for  the  active  multitude, 
who  come  like  a  phalanx,  pressing  each  other  with  an 
unity  of  feeling  and  an  integrity  of  force.  Paley  wouM  not 
close  his  eyes  on  what  was  passing  before  him ;  and  ha 
has  observed,  that  during  the  convulsive  troubles  at  Geneva 
the  political  theory  of  Rousseau  was  prevalent  in  the. 
contests  ;  while  in  the  political  disputes  of  our  country 
those  ideas  of  civil  authority  displayed  in  the  works  oi 
Locke,  recurred  in  every  form.  How,  therefore,  can  ih« 
character  of  an  author  be  considered  as  subordinate  in  so- 
ciety 1  Politicians  do  not  secretly  think  so,  at  the  moment 
they  are  proclaiming  it  to  the  world :  nor  do  they  fancy, 
as  they  would  have  us  imagine,  that  paper  and  pens  are 
only  rags  and  feathers ;  whatever  they  affect,  the  truth 
and  Buffon  began  his  Natural  HiAory,  our  own  naioreliK 
Ray  had  open«l  their  road  to  Nature.  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
Boyle,  reduced  the  fanciful  philosopliy  of  France  into  expert' 
menl  and  demonstration.  Ilelvetius,  Diderot,  and  their  hro- 
thera,  gleaned  their  pretended  discoveries  from  our  Shaltps- 
bury,  Mandeville,  and  Toland,  whom  sometimes  they  tmiy 
translated.  Even  our  novelists  were  closely  imhaiedd — Ouz 
great  compilationa  of  voyages  and  travels,  Hackhiyt,  Chur- 
chill, kc  uimishcd  Montesquieu  with  the  moral  facts  he  re- 
quired for  his  lar^e  picture  of  his  'Esprit  des  L«|v.'  The 
Cycloprpdla  of  Chambers  was  the  parent  of  the  Freur h  work. 
Even  hlFtorical  compilers  existed  in  our  country  before  the 
race  appeared  in  France.  Our  Universal  History,  and  Stan- 
ley, Ecnard,  and  Hooke,  preceded  Rollin  and  uher  French 
abridgers  of  history  ;  while  Hume  and  our  philosophical  his 
torians  set  them  a  nobler  example,  which  renuuiis  for  lb«a 
yet  to  rival.  Digitized  i 
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ki  that  they  coor idet  Uie  worst  ftciions  of  men,  «■  of  far 
less  consequence  than  the  propagation  of  iheir  opinions. 
They  well  know,  as  Sophocles  declared,  that  *  ofiinion  is 
erer  stronj^er  than  truih.'  Have  poliiicians  not  often  si- 
posed  their  disguised  terrors?  Books,  and  sometimes  their 
authors,  have  been  burnt ;  but  burning  books  is  no  part  of 
their  refuiaiion.  Cromwell  was  alarmed  when  he  saw  the 
Oceana  of  Harrington,  and  dreaded  the  effects  of  that 
Tolume  more  than  the  plots  of  the  rot^alisis ;  while  Charles 
II.  trembled  at  an  auinor,  only  in  his  manuscript  state ; 
and  in  the  height  of  terror,  and  to  the  honour  of  genius,  it 
was  decreed,  that  *  Scribere  est  agere.'* 

Observe  the  influence  of  authors  in  forming  the  charac- 
ter of  men,  where  the  solitary  man  of  genius  stamps  his 
own  on  a  people.  The  parsimonious,  habits,  the  rooney- 
getung  precepts,  the  wary  cunning,  and  not  the  most 
■cruDulous  means  to  obtain  the  end,  of  Dr  Franklm,  im- 
pnnted  themselves  on  his  Americans  ;  loftier  feelinos  could 
Boi  Cicvate  a  man  of  genius,  who  became  the  founder  of  a 
trading  people,  retairang  the  habits  of  a  iourneyman  print- 
er while  the  elegant  tastes  of  Sir  William  Jones  could 
mspire  ihe  servants  of  a  commercial  corporation  to  open 
new  and  vast  sources  of  knowledge  ;  a  mere  company  of 
traders,  influenced  by  the  literary  character,  enlarge  the 
stores  of  the  imagination  and  collect  fresh  materials  for  the 
history  of  human  nature. 

I  have  said  that  authors  produce  their  usefulness  in  pri* 
vacy,  and  that  their  good  is  not  of  immediate  applies Uon, 
and  often  unvalued  by  their  own  generation.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  name  of  Evelyn  always  occurs  to  me.  This 
author  supplied  the  public  with  nearly  thirty  works,  at  a 
lime  when  taste  and  curiosity  were  not  yet  domiciliated  in 
our  country ;  his  patriotism  warmed  beyond  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age ;  snd  in  hi«  dying  hand  he  held  another  le- 
gacy lor  his  nation.  Whether  nis  enthusiasm  was  intro- 
ducing to  us  a  taste  for  medals  and  prints ;  or  intent  on 
purifying  the  city  of  smoke  and  smells,  and  to  sweeten  it 
oy  prauiations  of  native  plants ;  or  having  enriched  our 
orchards  and  our  gardens;  placed  summer-ices  on  our 
tables,  and  varied  even  the  sallads  of  our  country ;  fur- 
nishing *  a  Gardener's  Kalendar,'  which,  as  Cowley  said, 
was  to  last  as  long  *  as  months  and  years,*  and  the  horli- 
culturwi  will  not  forget  Father  Evelyn  in  the  heir  of  his 
fame,  Millar  *.  whether  the  philosopher  of  the  Roval  So- 
ciety, or  the  lighter  satirist  of  the  toilette,  or  the  fine  mo- 
ralist for  active  as  well  as  contemplative  life  ; — yet  in  all 
these  changes  of  a  studious  life,  the  better  part  of  his 
history  has  not  been  told.— While  Britain  retains  her 
awful  situation  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  *  Sylva' 
of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumphant  uaks.  In  the 
third  edition  of  that  work  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at 
its  result :  he  tells  Charles,  I  *  how  many  millions  of  tim- 
ber trees,  biMides  infinite  others,  have  been  propagated 
and  planted  at  the  irutigaiioH^  and  by  Ihe  aoU  dxrecdtim  of 
thin  work  It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat,  who 
casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the 
late  victories  of  our  naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the 
Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have  been  con- 
structed 1  and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks 
which  the  genius  of  Evelyn  plaiited.f 

The  same  character  eiisted  in  France,  where  Da  Ser- 
res  in  1599  composed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  mul- 
berry trees  in  reference  to  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms. 
He  taught  his  fellow  citizens  to  convert  a  leaf  into  silk, 
and  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  gold.  Our  author 
encountered  the  hostility  of  the  prejudices  of  his  times  in 

giving  his  country  (me  of  her  staple  commodities ;  but  I 
Ltely  received  a  medal  recently  struck  in  honour  of  De 
Serres,  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  department  of 
the  Seine.    We  are  too  sk>w  in  commemorating  the  ge- 

*  Algernon  Sydney  was  condemned  to  death  lor  certain 
msnuscripu  found  In  his  library  j  ami  the  reason  alleged  was, 
that  scribere  est  agere— that  to  write  is  to  acL  The  papers 
which  served  to  condemn  Sydney,  it  appears,  were  only  an- 
swers to  Filmers  obsolete  Defence  of  Monarchical  Tyranny  — 
The  metaphysical  inference  drawn  by  the  crown  lawyers  Is 
not  a  necessary  consequence.  Authors  may  write  that  which 
they  may  not  afterwards  approve ;  their  manuscript  opinions 
are  very  liable  to  be  changed,  and  authors  even  chann  ihose 
opink>ns  they  have  published.  A  man  ought  only  to  loee  his 
head  for  his  opinions,  in  the  metaphysical  sense ;  opintons 
agJInst  opinions ;  but  not  an  sze  against  a  pen. 

f  Since  this  hss  been  written,  the  Diary  of  Evelyn  Is  pub- 
llshed :  It  cannot  add  to  his  general  character,  whatever  k  may 
be ;  but  we  may  antkripate  much  curious  amusement  ftom  the 
dlarv  of  a  Uteraiy  character  whose  studies  formed  the  business 


nius  of  our  own  country ;  and  our  authors  are  defrauded 
even  in  the  debt  we  are  daily  incurring  of  their  posthu* 
mous  fame. 

When  an  author  writes  on  a  national  subject,  ha 
awakens  all  the  knowledge  which  lies  buried  in  the  sleep 
of  nations ;  he  calls  around  him,  as  it  were,  every  man  of 
talents ;  and  though  his  own  fame  should  be  eclipsed  by 
his  successors,  yet  Uie  eroana^n,  the  morning  light,  broke 
from  his  source.  Our  naturalist  Ray,  though  no  man  was 
more  modest  in  his  claims,  delighted  to  tell  a  friend  that 
*  since  the  publication  of  his  catalogue  of  Cambridge 
Plants,  many  were  prompted  to  botanical  studies,  and  to 
herbalise  in  their  walks  in  the  fields.'  A  work  in  France, 
under  the  title  of*  L*Ami  dee  Hommes,'  first  spread  there 
a  general  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  although 
the  national  ardour  carried  ail  to  excess,  yet  marshes  wers 
drained  and  waste  lands  enclosed.  The  Emilius  of  Rousi* 
seau,  whatever  errors  and  extravagancies  a  system  whicli 
would  bring  us  back  to  nature  may  contain,  operated  % 
complete  revolution  in  modern  Europe,  by  changing  the 
education  of  men ;  and  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  soma 
of  its  principles  communicated  a  new  spring  to  the  human 
intellect.  The  commercial  worid  owes  to  two  retired  phi- 
losophers, in  the  solitude  of  their  study,  Locke  and  Smith, 
those  principles  which  dignity  Trade  into  a  liberal  pur* 
suit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a  people. 

Beccaria,  who  dared  to  raise  nis  voice  in  favour  of  k'j« 
manity,  against  the  prejudices  of  many  centuries,  by  his 
work  on  *  Crimes  and  PunishmenU,'  at  length  abohshoi 
torture ;  and  Locke  and  Voltaire,  on  *  Toleration,'  have 
long  made  us  tolerant.  But  the  principles  of  many  works 
of  this  stamp  have  become  «o  incorporated  in  our  minds 
and  feelings,  that  we  can  scarcely  at  this  day  conceive  the 
fervour  they  excited  at  the. time,  or  the  magnanimity  of 
their  authors  in  the  decision  of  their  opinions. 

And  to  whom  does  the  worid  owe  more  than  to  the 
founders  of  miscellaneous  writing,  or  the  creators  of  new 
and  elegant  tastes  in  Eurooean  nations?  We  possess  one 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  To  Uranset  our  nation  is  indebted 
for  that  visionary  delight  of  recalling  from  their  graves  the 
illustrious  dead  -  and  ai  it  were,  of  livmg  with  them,  as 
far  as  a  familiarity  with  their  features  and  their  very  looks 
forms  a  part  of  lilt'.  This  pleasing  taste  for  portraits  seems 
peculiar  to  our  nation,  and  was  created  by  the  ir.f^dauity 
of  a  solitary  author,  who  had  very  nearly  abandoned  those 
many  delightful  associations  which  a  collection  of  fine  por- 
traits affords,  by  the  want  of  a  due  comprehension  of  tneir 
nature  among  his  friends,  and  even  at  first  in  the  public. 
Before  the  miscellanists  rose,  learning  was  the  solitary 
enjuyr  ent  of  the  insulated  learned ;  they  spoke  a  language 
of  their  own ;  and  they  lived  in  a  desert,  separated  from 
the  world  ;  but  the  mis'cellanisis  became  their  interpreters, 
opening  a  communication  between  two  spots,  close  to  each 
other,  yet  which  were  so  long  separated,  the  closet  and 
the  world.  These  authors  were  not  Bacons,  Newtons. 
and  Leibnitzes;  but  they  were  Addison,  Fontenclle,  and 
Fevjoo,  the  first  popular  authors  in  their  nations  who 
taught  England,  France,  and  Spain  to  become  a  reading 
people;  while  their  fugitive  page  imbues  with  intellectual 
sweetness,  an  uncultivated  mind,  like  the  perfumed  mould 
which  the  swimmer  in  the  Persian  Sadi  took  up ;  it  was  a 
piece  of  common  earth,  but  astonished  at  its  fragrance,  ho 
asked  whether  it  were  musk  or  amber?  *  I  am  nothing  but 
earth ;  but  roses  were  planted  on  my  soil,  and  their 
odorous  virtues  have  deliciously  penetrated  through  all 
my  pores;  I  have  retained  the  infusion  of  sweetness; 
otherwise  1  had  been  but  a  lump  of  earth.' 

There  is  a  singleness  and  unity  in  the  pursuits  ol 
genius,  through  ail  ages,  which  produces  a  sort  of  con- 
sanguinity in  the  characters  of  authors.  Men  of  genius, 
in  their  different  classes,  living  at  distinct  periods,  or  in 
remote  countries,  seem  to  be  the  same  persons  with 
another  name :  and  thus  tlie  literary  character  who  has 
long  departed,  seems  only  to  have  transmigrated.  In  the 
groat  march  cl*  the  human  intellect  ha  is  stiH  occupying  tho 
same  place,  and  he  is  still  canjing  on  with  the  same  pow^ 
ers,  his  great  work,  through  a  line  of  conluries. 

In  the  historr  of  genius  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  as 
every  thing  it  has  dona  is  present;  and  the  eariiest  at- 
tempi  is  connected  with  the  most  recent.  Many  men  of 
genius  roust  arise  before  a  particular  man  of  genius  can 
appear.  Before  Homer  there  were  other  bards—wo  have 
a  catalogue  of  their  names  and  works.  Comeillo  conld 
not  have  been  the  chief  dramatist  of  France,  had  not  tho 
foondort  of  tho  French  drama  procodMl  him;  ud  Fop« 
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could  not  have  appeared  before  Drvden.  Whether  the 
works  of  cenius  are  thoeeof  pure  inuLginauon,or  aearchet 
ader  truth,  they  are  alike  tinctured  by  the  feelings  and  the 
eTonta  of  their  times ;  but  the  nan  of  genius  must  be 
placed  in  the  line  of  his  descent. 

Aristotle,  Hobbes,  and  Locke,  Descartes  and  Newton, 
approximate  more  than  we  imagine.  The  same  chain  of 
intellect  Aristotle  holds,  through  the  intervals  of  time,  is 
held  by  them ;  and  links  will  only  be  added  br  their  suc- 
cessors. The  naturalists,  Pliny,  Gksner,  Aldrovandus, 
and  Bufibn,  derive  differences  in  ihrir  characters  from  the 
spirit  of  the  times ;  but  each  only  made  an  accession  to 
the  family  estate,  while  each  was  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  the  naturalists.  Aristophanes, 
Moliore,  and  Foote,  are  brothers  of  the  family  of  national 
wits :  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  was  a  part  of 'the  common 
property,  and  Moliere  and  Foote  were  Aristophanic. 
Plutarch,  La  Mothe  le  Vaver,  and  Bayle,  alike  busied  m 
amassinff  the  materials  of  human  thought  and  human  ao 
lion,  with  the  same  viioroua  and  vagrant  curiosity,  must 
have  had  the  same  habits  of  life.  If  PluUrch  was  credu- 
lous, La  Mothe  le  Vayer  sceptical,  and  Bayle  philosophi- 
cal, the  heirs  of  the  family  may  differ  in  thetr  dispositions, 
but  no  one  will  arraign  the  inteerity  of  the  lineal  descent. 
My  learned  and  reflecting  frieno,  wnose  original  researches 
have  enriched  our  national  history,  has  thus  observed  on 
the  character  of  Wickliffe : — <  To  complete  our  idea  of  the 
tmportanoa  of  Wickliff«,  U  is  onl/  necessaqr  to  add,  that 


as  his  writings  made  John  Huss  the  reformer  of  Bohemia^ 
so  the  writings  of  John  Huss  led  Martin  Luther  to  be  iha 
reformer  of  Germany ;  so  extensive  and  so  inealcnlabla 
are  the  consequences  which  sometimes  follow  from  humaiL 
actions.'*  Our  historian  has  accompanied  this  by  giving 
the  very  feelinn  of  Luther  in  early  life  on  his  first  perusal 
of  the  works  of  John  Huss :  we  see  the  spark  of  creation 
caught  at  the  moment ;  a  striking  influence  of  the  genera- 
tion of  character !  Thus  a  father  spirit  has  many  sons ;  and 
several  of  the  great  revolutions  in  the  history  of  man  have 
been  opened  by  such,  and  carried  on  by  that  secret  cre^ 
tion  of  minds  visibly  operating  on  human  affairs.  In  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  he  takes  an  imperfect  view, 
who  is  confined  to  contemnorary  knowledge,  as  well  as  he 
who  stops  short  with  the  Ancients,  and  has  not  advanced 
with  their  descendants.  Those  who  do  not  carry  their  re- 
searches through  the  genealogical  lines  of  genios,  will 
mutilate  their  mmds,  and  want  the  perfect  strength  of  u 
entire  man. 

Such  are  *  the  creat  lights  of  the  worM,'  oy  whom  the 
torch  of  knowledge  has  been  successively  seized  and 
transmitted  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is  that  noble 
image  borrowed  from  a  Grecian  came,  which  Plato  has 
applied  to  the  rapid  generations  of  man  to  mark  how  the 
continuitv  of  hnman  affairs  is  maintained  from  age  to  age. 
The  torch  of  genius  is  perpetually  transferred  firom  band  to 
hand  amidst  this  fleeting  scene. 

*  Turner^  History  of  England,  vol.  U.  fk  USL 
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TO  THE  READER. 


The  Publishers  of  this  edition  of  D'Israxli,  anxious  to  enlarge  the  work  by  adding 
to  it  some  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  American  literature/'  applied  to  the  Editor  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  for  such  an  amount  of  matter,  of  the  description  herewith  given,  as  might 
be  printed  within  certain  specified  limits ;  and  he  has  gleaned  from  many  rare  and 
curious  old  books  relating  to  our  country  or  written  by  our  countr3rmen,  and  from  other 
sources  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader,  what  he  trusts  will  be  received  as  a  suitabb 
appendix  for  an  American  impression  of  D'Ibbaezj's  interesting  miscellany. 

Doubtless  the  **  Curiosities  of  Literature"  and  <^  The  Literary  Character  IHustrated," 
constitute  together  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  most  amusing  book  of  literary  his- 
tory and  biography  which  has  ever  been  written.  Its  popularity  is  great  and  universal. 
In  this  country  the  materiab  for  such  a  work  are  not  abundant,  and  the  reader  will  not 
expect  to  find  in  the  following  pages  articles  intrinsically  as  interesting  as  those  given 
by  an  author  unequaled  in  his  department,  whose  field  was  the  world.  A  rule  which 
the  Editor  has  observed,  to  exclude  every  thing  relating  to  contemporaries,  induces  the 
omission  of  many  things  which  might  have  been  as  attractive  as  what  he  has  pi^ 
sented ;  but  the  propriety  of  such  omissions  will  probably  not  be  questioned. 

Pmxju^BLPBiA,  iVbvefli^,  1848b 
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KARE  AND  CDRIOUS  BOOKS  BT  THE  EABLT 

TRAVELERS  IN  AMERICA. 
'Thm  cnstcoi  of  delkmiBg  America  bj  "  fkbe  and  aean- 
MiOQs  report!,  from  the  nilpharaout  breath  of  every 
ballad-monger,"  ii  one  that  haa  the  warrant  of  anti- 
gnitjr  in  its  ikTOor.  **  Sach  are  the  Ijing  propenaities 
•1  the  Engliah  nation  who  atay  at  home,**  aaya  one  of 
tiie  Pbritana,  **  that  it  reqnirea  the  derotion  of  moch  of 
oar  time  and  lobatanee  to  refute  their  wicked  cal^m- 
mea."  It  waa  not  only  thoae  who  remained  at  home 
who  were  aoapected  of  faliehood,  for  more  than  two 
eentnriea  ago  the  amiable  Mr.  William  Wood,  in  hia 
"New  England'a  Proapect,"  compkina  of  thia  diipo- 
aitioB  of  hia  eoontiymen ;  and  a  hundred  yean  after- 
ward—in  1746— a  prototype  of  the  present  generatioir 
of  acribUers  upon  America  and  the  Americana,  one 
Mr.  CroM,  who  had  been  **  conTieted  of  foigeiy,  and 
■entenced  to  be  hanged,  after  tome  time  obtained  the 
fiiToor  of  tranaportation,"  and  did  ua  the  honour  to 
take  up  hia  residence  in  PennsylTania,  against  the  in- 
habitants of  which  prorince  he  wrote  a  book  which 
"contayned  far  more  lyes  than  Teritys."  But  the  early 
trarelers  were  not  all  of  thia  description.  With  few 
eaxeptions  they  were  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  some- 
what more  credulous  than  their  successors,  but  many 
of  them  were  as  earnest  to  defend  as  others  to  assail 
the  '  Aew  found  world."  Among  others,  the  respecu- 
Ue  Vf.  Josselyn,  who  published  his  "Account  of  two 
Voyajes  to  America,"  in  1764,  was  a  very  liberal  and 
enter  .aining  writer.  He  was  the  first  one  to  chronicle 
the  appearance  of  the  remarkable  visiter  who  s^  as 
often  as  once  a  year  exhibita  himself  for  the  behoof  of 
keepers  of  hotels  about  Nahant  and  the  a4jacent  bays 
and  promontories, — **  the  sea-eerpent  that  lay  quoiled  up 
like  a  cable  on  a  rock  at  Cape  Ann,"— and  he  teUa  us  of 
a  *'triton,  or  mereman,  which  one  Mr.  Mitten,  a  great 
fowler,  saw  in  Casco  Bay;  which  triton,  laying  his 
handa  upon  the  side  of  the  canoe,  had  one  of  them 
chopped  off  by  the  said  Mitten,  which  was  in  all  re- 
specM  like  the  hand  of  a  man,"  with  many  similar  tales, 
OB  which  he  makes  this  sensible  reflection:  <*These^ 
witb  many  other  stories,  they  told  me,  the  credit  where- 
of I  shall  neither  impeach  nor  enlbroe,  but  shall  satisfy 
myself,  and  I  hope  the  reader,  with  the  saying  of  a 
wise,  learned,  and  honourable  knight,  that  'lAsrs  he 
wutnf  slnmger  Aingt  m  the  worid  than  an  to  fisfsen  As- 
tmemm  London  and  Stanei*"  Another  traveler,  much 
more  wining  to  commend  than  to  censure,  was  fiCr. 
BIwhael  Dnnton,  who  came  to  BoetoA  in  1686,  and  after^ 
ward  published  his  "Life  and  Error;'*  He  visited 
tne  authorities  and  the  clergy  in  that  part  of  New 
Engliah  America,"  and  gave  liberally  of  praise  to  aU. 
Om  of  his  eapedal  Ikvoarilaf  was  a  Mrs.  Grsen,  wife 
«f  ooe  of  the  fint  printen  wbe  cmo  to  tUa  ooontiyt 


of  whom  he  saya,  that  "  she  espoused  her  husband't 
ptHgatunuf*  aa  well  aa  hia  person,  **  and  whenever,  hf 
tiee  of  nature,  cr  ayueezing  of  wax,  he  owed  either  mo- 
ney or  love,  she  esteemed  herself  no  less  a  debtor;" 
and  of  a  Mrs.  Wilkins  he  saya,  •'She  ia  a  tender  wife^ 
a  kind  mother,  and  is  a  woman  well  pois'd  in  all  hu- 
mours; or,  in  other  words,  Mrs.  Wilkins  is  a  person 
of  an  even  temper,  which  render'd  her  conversatioQ 
more  agreeable  than  those  who  laugh  more,  but  amile 
less :  Some  there  are,  who  spend  moreapirita,  in  strain- 
ing, for  an  hour*a  mirth,  thsn  they  can  recover  in  a 
month,  which  renders  them  so  unequal  company 
whilst  she  is  alwaya  equal,  and  the  same.  Tis  vir- 
tue to  know  her,  wisdom,  to  converse  with  her,  and 
joy  to  behold  her ;  or  (to  do  her  justice  in  fewer  words) 
she  is  the  counterpart  of  her  pious  husband,  who  with- 
out her,  is  but  half  himself." 

Virgo  TYiumpham,  or  Virginia  in  generaU;  ha  the 
eotilh  pari  thertqf  in  partietdar:  indvding  thB/ertUe 
Carolana,  and  the  no  leeee  excellent  Idand  of  Roanok, 
ridkly  and  experimentally  valued.  HumUy  preeented  as 
the  autpice  of  a  beginning  yeare  to  the  Parliament  of 
England  and  Council  if  State.  2iy  Edward  WilUame, 
Gent.— This  waa  published  in  London  in  1650,  and  is  de- 
dicated to  "  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation,  the 
Parliament  of  England,"  in  language  even  more  ser- 
vile and  mean  than  waa  uaual  in  that  age.  "  This  dedi- 
cation," saya  Mr.  Williams,  •*  in  itselfe  unworthy  the 
honour  of  an  addrease  to  your  Grandeurs,  and  of  a  foile 
too  dead  in  shaddow  to  approach  neere  your  most  vigo- 
rous luster,  reposes  itselfe  yet  upon  a  confidence  that 
in  imiution  of  that  God  of  whom  you  are  in  power  the 
proper  representativea,  who  vouchsafed  graciously  to 
accept  a  poore  paire  of  Turtles  fVom  those  whose  abi- 
lities could  not  aacend  to  a  more  rich  oblation,  you  will 
1>e  pleaaed  to  caat  a  favourable  aspect  upon  this  humble 
offering,  as  proceeding  flrom  a  gratefiill,  cleere  and 
aincere  intention,  whose  desire  being  strongly  pas- 
sionate to  present  your  Honours  with  something 
more  worthy  the  auspice  of  a  beginning  yeare,  ia 
circumacribed  by  a  narrownesse  of  abilities  and  fo^ 


We  quote  a  portion  of  his  description  of  Virginia, 
which,  with  aome  of  the  eariy  writeirs,  comprehended 
all  the  countiy  fVom  Cape  Cod  to  Florida.  *•  Yet  to 
shew,"  he  saya,  "that  nature  regarda  thia  oraament 
of  the  new  world  with  a  more  indulgent  eye  than  she 
hath  cast  upon  many  other  oonntreys,  whatever  Ckina^i 
Pereia,  Japan,  CypruM,  Candy,  SieHy,  Cheece,  the  South ' 
of  Ikdy,  Spaine,  and  the  opposite  partt  of  Africa,  te 
all  which  she  ia  parallel,may  boast  of,  will  bo  produced 
In  this  happy  oountrey.  The  aame  bounty  of  aommer, 
niilde  remiadon  of  winter,  with  a  more  virgin 
■oyle  being  materiafl  arguments  to 
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shew  that  modesty  and  truth  receWe  no  dimination  bj 
the  comparison.  Nor  is  the  present  wildnesse  of  it 
witboal  a  particular  beauty,  being  aU  over  a  natural! 
grove  of  Oakes,  Pines,  Cedars*  Cipresse,  Mulberry* 
Chestnut,  Laurell,  Sassafras,  Cherry,  Plum  trees,  and 
Vines,  all  of  so  delectable  an  aspect,  that  the  melan- 
chollyest  eye  in  the  world  cannot  looke  upon  it  with- 
out contentment,  nor  content  himselfe  without  admira- 
tion. No  shrubs  or  underwoods  choake  up  yonr  pas* 
sage,  and  in  its  season  your  foot  can  hardly  direct 
itselfe  where  it  will  not  be  died  in  th^  blood  of  large 
and  delicious  strawberries :  The  rircrs  which  every 
way  glide  in  deepe  and  navigable  channels,  betwixt  the 
brests  of  this  uberous  Countrey,  and  contribute  to  its 
eonveniency  beauty  and  fertility,  labour  with  the  multi- 
tude of  their  fishy  inhabitants  in  greater  variety  of  spe- 
cies, and  of  a  more  incomparable  delicacy  in  tast  and 
•weetnesse  than  whateyer  the  European  sea  can  boast 
of:  Sturgeon  of  ten  feet,  Drummes  of  size  in  length ; 
Conger  Eeles,  Trout,  Salmon,  Bret,  Mullet,  Cod,  Her- 
ings,  Perch,  Lampreyes,  and  what^er  eme  can  be 
desired  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  Toluptuous 
wishes." 

'*The  Sunne,  which  in  other  coontreys  makes  his 
Tisit  in  flames  and  droughts,  beere  casts  his  auspicious 
Beames,  and  by  an  innocent  and  compleraentall 
warmth,  courts  the  bosome  of  this  his  particular  faTO- 
rite,  hastening  and  disposing  its  wombe  for  ripe  pro- 
ductions, which  salute  him  in  an  absolute  perfection. 
Winter  snowes,  frosts,  and  other  excesses,  are  heere 
only  remembred,  never  known.  The'purling  Springs 
and  wanton  Rivers  every  where  kissing  the  happy  soyle 
into  a  perpetual!  verdure,  into  an  unwearied  feitility: 
DO  obstructions  in  your  expectations,  attempt  and  hope 
them,  prosecute  and  enjoy  them." 

Another  very  rare  and  curious  worlc,  of  a  yet  earlier 
date,  is  entitled  "  Virginia  richly  vtilued  by  ^e  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  maine  land  of  Florida,  her  next  neighbour, 
out  of  ihefoure  yeeres  continvaU  fraud  and  ditcouerie, 
for  aboue  one  tiioiuand  miles  East  and  West  of  Don 
Ferdinando  de  Solo,  and  sixe  hundred  aUe  men  in  his 
€ompanie.  Wherein  are  truly  dbserued  the  riches  and 
feritlitie  of  those  parts,  abounding  with  things  necessa- 
rie,  pleasantt  and  profUablefor  the  life  of  man :  with  the 
natures  and  dispositions  of  the  Inhabitants:  Written 
hy  a  PortvgaU  Oenileman  of  Eluas,  cmpUned  in  aU  the 
action,  and  translated  out  of  Portugese.  This  was  print- 
ed in  London  in  1609.  though  the  Portuguese  original 
appeared  in  1557.  Hackluyt  was  the  translator,  but  it«. 
is  not  in  his  collection  of  voyages.  It  is  chiefly  valua- 
ble for  the  information  it  imparts  of  the  adventures  of 
the  never  to  be  sufficiently  execrated  De  Soto.  One  in- 
cident is  worth  preserving.  Most  of  the  speeches  of  the 
caciques,  given  by  the  author,  are  doubtless  fictitious; 
but  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  with  intrinsic  evidences 
of  genuineness.  One^of  them  is  said  to  have  been 
made  but  a  short  time  before  De  Soto's  death.  "  The 
Gouemour,'*  says  the  narrator,  *'  fell  into  great  dumps 
to  see  how  liard  it  was  to  get  to  the  Sea;  and  worse, 
because  his  men  and  horses  euery  day  diminished,  be- 
ing without  succour  to  sustaine  themselues  in  the  coun- 
'try  •'  ftnd  with  that  thought  he  fell  sick.  But  before  he 
ooke  his  bed  bee  sent  an  Indian  to  the  Cacique  of 
Quigalta  to  tell  him,  that  hee  was  the  Childe  of  the 
Sunne,  and  that  all  the  way  that  hee  came  all  men  obey^ 
«d  and  serued  him,  that  he  requested  him  to  accept  of 
liis  friendship^  and  come  vnto  him  :  for  he  would  be 


very  glad  to  see  him ;  and  in  signe  of  loue  and  dbedi 
ence  to  bring  something  with  htm  of  that  which 
in  his  countrie  was  most  esteemed.  That  Cacique 
answered  by  the  same  Indian:  *That  wliereas  ha 
said  he  was  the  Child  of  the  Sunne,  if  he  would 
drie  vp  the  Riuer  lie  would  beleene  him ;  and  touch- 
ing the  rest,  that  hee  was  wont  to  Tis.t  none;  but 
rather  that  all  those  of  whom  he  had  notice  did  visit 
him,  serued,  obeyed  and  paid  him  tributes  willingly 
or  perforce:  therefore  if  hee  desired  to  see  him,  it 
were  best  he  should  come  thither:  that  if  hee  came 
in  peace,  he  would  receiue  him  with  speciall  good  w  j1  ; 
and  if  in  warre,  in  like  manner  hee  would  attend  h^m 
in  the  towne  where  he  was,  and  that  for  him  or  anv 
other  hee  would  not  shrinke  one  fbote  backe."* 

The  works  relating  to  Virginia  are  nearly  as  nume- 
rous as  those  descriptive  of  New  England.  The  last 
which  we  shall  notice  is  the  **  History  and  Present 
State  of  Virginia"  printed  in  London,  in  1705.  h  la 
valuable  for  its  account  of  the  civil  history  of  tlie  colo- 
ny down  to  that  time.  After  mentioning  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  established  by  law,  the  author 
remarks— "They  have  no  more  than  five  conventidea 
among  them,  namely,  three  small  meetings  of  Quakers, 
and  two  of  Presbyterians.  Tis  observed,  that  those 
counties  where  the  Presbyterian  meetings  are.  produce 
very  mean  tobacco ;  and  for  that  reason  cant  get  an  or- 
thodox minister  to  stay  among  them ;  but,  whenever  they 
could,  the  people  went  very  orderly  to  church.  As  for 
the  Quakers,  'tis  observed  that  by  letting  them  alone 
they  decrease  daily : — ^The  maintenance  of  a  miniaiei 
was  appointed  by  law  to  be  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
annually.  The  fee  for  a  funeral  sermon  waa  400 
pounds  of  tobacco;  for  a  marriage  license  200|,  dec 

&C.'' 

In  1706  was  published  "A  Journal  of  Travdsfrom 
New  Hampshire  to  Ckiratuck,  on  the  Continent  ofNorA 
America.  By  George  Keith."  Keith  was  a  man  of 
learning,  who  came  to  this  country  the  second  time,  in 
the  same  ship  with  Governor  Dudley,  in  1708L  He 
was  in  the  first  place  a  schoolmaster  and  preacher 
among  the  Quakers,  but  abandoned  them  and  joined 
the  Church  of  England,  by  whose  authorities  bo  waa 
selected,  on  the  ground  that  a  seceder  is  always  the 
most  industrious  and  vindictive  of  enemies,  to  annoy 
his  former  friends.  He  ultimately  become  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  Keithian  Baptists.  WhDe  in  Massa- 
Cfjusetts  he  had  a  quarrel  with  Increase  Mather,  and 
one  of  his  pamphlets  was  printed  in  New  York,  "  the 
printer  in  Boston  not  daring  to  print  it,  lest  he  ahouM 
give  ofi*ence  to  the  Independent  preachers  there  !**  In 
his  travels  he  gives  a  characteristic  anecdote.  He  waa 
exposed  to  some  danger  in  crossing  a  ferry  to  Rhode 
Island,  during  a  storm,  when  the  boat  he  was  in  waa 
relieved  by  the  exertions  of  John  Burden,  a  Quaker. 
After  being  brought  safe  on  shore,  he  offered  moner 
to  the  Quaker's  men,  which  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  accept ;  be  then  "  thanked  him  very  kindly  for  hia 
help  in  our  great  danger,  and  said  to  him,  John,  ye  have 
been  the  means  under  God  to  save  our  natural  life,  soC 
fer  me  to  be  the  means  under  God  to  save  your  soul,  br 
good  information  to  bring  you  out  of  your  dangerous 
errours.  He  replied,  George,  save  thy  own  soul,  I  have 
no  need  of  thy  help ;  then,  said  I,  I  will  pray  for  your 
converaion ;  he  replied,  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  are 
an  abomina^on{  so  uncharitable  was  he  in  his  opinion 
concenili^  me^  (as  they  generally  are  concenninf  aL 
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those  who  differ  from  them)  thoogh  charitable  in  this 
actioD." 

New-EngJandt  Protpect  A  true,  lively,  and  ex- 
perimeTUall  detcription  of  that  part  of  America,  com- 
monly called  New-England:  discovering  the  alale 
of  that  country,  both  as  it  stands  to  our  neao-^nme 
English  Planters;  and  to  the  old  Native  Inhabitants. 
Laying  down  that  which  may  loth  enrich  the  knowledge 
of  the  mind4ravdUng  Reader,  or  benefit  the  future 
Voyager. — ^Written  by  William  Wood,  and  printed  in 
London  by  John  Dawson,  in  1639.  It  is  the  best  topo- 
graphical account  of  New  England  then  pablishedt 
and  was  Taluable  chiefly  for  its  statistics.  The  an- 
thor*s  address  to  the  reader,  is»  however,  amusing,  and 
we  quote  it  entire.  It  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his 
eqrle: 

"  Though  I  will  promise  thee  no  such  voluptuous  dis- 
course, as  many  have  made  upon  a  scanter  sutgect, 
(though  they  have  travailed  no  farther  than  the  smoke 
of  their  owne  native  chimnies)  yet  dare  I  presume  to 
present  thee  with  the  very  true,  and  faithful!  relation 
of  some  few  yeares  travels  and  experience,  wherein  I 
would  bee  loath  to  broach  any  thing  which  may  puzzle 
thy  beleefe.  and  so  jostly  draw  upon  my  selfe,  that  un- 
just aspersion  commonly  laid  on  travellers;  of  whom 
many  say,  they  may  lye  by  authority,  because  none  can 
contronle  them,  which  Proverbe  had  surely  his  original 
f^om  the  sleej)y  beleefe  of  many  a  homebred  Dorraoose, 
who  comprehends  not  either  the  raritie  or  possibility 
of  those  things  he  sees  not :  to  whom  the  most  clas- 
sick  relations  seem  ritUles  and  paradoxes :  of  whom 
it  may  bee  sayd  as  once  of  Diogenes,  that  because  hee 
circled  himselfe  in  the  circumference  of  a  tubbe,  hee 
therefore  contemned  the  Port  and  Pallace  oi  Alexander, 
which  hee  knew  not.  So  there  are  many  a  tub-brain'd 
Cynicke,  who  because  any  thing  stranger  than  ordinary, 
is  too  large  for  the  straite  hoopes  of  his  apprehension, 
he  peremptorilye  concludes  it  is  a  lye :  But  I  decline 
this  sort  of  thicke  witted  readers,  and  dedicate  the  mite 
of  my  endeavours  to  my  more  credulous,  ingenious,  and 
lesse  censorious  Countrymen,  for  whose  sakes  I  under* 
tooke  this  worke:  and  I  did  it  the  rather,  because  there 
have  some  relations  heretofore  past  the  Presse,  which 
have  beene  very  imperfect,  as  also  because  there  have 
beene  many  scandalous  and  false  reports  past  upon  the 
Country,  even  from  the  sulphurious  breath  of  every 
base  ballad-monger :  wherefore  to  perfect  the  one,  and 
take  off  the  other,  I  have  layed  downe  the  nature  of 
the  Country,  without  any  partiall  respect  unto  it,  as 
being  my  dwelling  place  where  I  have  lived  these  foure 
yeares,  and  intend  God  willing  to  retume  shortly 
againe;  But  my  conscience  is  to  me  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses, that  what  I  speake  is  the  very  truth,  and  this 
will  informe  thee  almost  as  fully  concerning  it,  as  if 
thou  wentest  over  to  see  it  Now  whereas  I  have  writ- 
fen  the  latter  part  of  this  relation  concerning  the  /a- 
dians  in  a  more  light  and  facetious  stile,  than  the  form- 
er :  because  their  carriage  and  behaviour  hath  afforded 
more  matter  of  mirth  and  laughter,  than  gravity  and 
wisedome:  and  therefore  I  have  inserted  many  pae- 
■ages  of  mirth  concerning  them,  to  spice  the  rest  of  my 
more  serious  discourse,  and  to  make  it  more  pleasant 
Thus  thou  mayest  in  two  or  three  houres  trovaile  over  a 
few  leaves,  see  and  know  that  which  cost  him  that  writ 
it,  yeares  and  travaile  over  sea  and  land,  before  he 
knew  it;  and  therefore  I  hope  thou  wilt  accept  it: 
I* 


which  shall  be  my  fhll  reward,  as  it  was  my  whole  am 
bition,  and  so  I  rest. 

Thine  bound  in  what  I  may,  W.  W.** 

A  discourse  concerning  the  currencies  qf  the  British 
plantations  in  America,  EspeeiaUy  with  regard  to  their 
paper  money:  more  particularly  in  relation  tothepro" 
vines  cf  ihe  Maasachuset^s  Bay,  in  New-England 
— A  very  well  wiioen  pamphlet  published  in  1739. 
The  following  observations  from  this  work,  would 
apply  to  a  later  period.  "The  goodly  appearance 
which  Boston,  and  the  country  in  general,  at  pre- 
sent make  in  fine  houses,  equipage,  and  dress,  is  ow- 
ing to  paper  money.  Never  were  greater  complaints 
of  want  of  money,  while,  at  the  same  time,  never  more 
extravagance  in  equipages  and  dress.  Boston,  like  a 
piivate  man  of  small  fortune,  does  not  become  richeft 
but  poorer,  by  a  rich,  goodly  appearance." 

A  concise  account  qf  North  America :  containing  a 
description  qf  the  several  British  Colonies  on  that  can* 
tinent,  including  the  islands  qf  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton,  ^c.  as  to  their  situation,  extent,  dimate,  so^ 
produce,  rise,  governments,  religion,  present  bounda* 
ries,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  supposed  to  be  in 
each.  Also  qf  the  interior  or  westerly  parts  of  the 
country,  upon  the  rivers  St.  Laurence,  the  Mississipi^ 
Christina  and  the  great  lakes.  7\>  which  is  subjoined^ 
an  account  qf  the  several  nations  and  tribes  qf  Indians 
residing  in  those  parts,  as  to  their  customs,  manners, 
government,  numbers,  ^c.  containing  many  useful  and 
entertaining  facts  never  before  treated  qf. — Tbi»  was 
written  by  Migor  Robert  Rogers,'  and  was  published 
in  1765.  Among  the  "entertaining  facts  never  be- 
fore treated  of,*'  are  perhaps  the  author's  coi^ec- 
tures  respecting  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland.  "These 
coasts,*'  he  says,  "  are  observed  to  be  extremely  sub- 
ject to  fogs,  occasioned  by  the  vapours,  which  are  ex 
baled  from  the  lakes,  swamps  and  bogs,  with  which  the 
island  abounds,  as  is  generally  supposed :  but  perhaps 
is  more  owing  to  the  vast  shoals  offish  and  sea  animals 
which  frequent  these  coajts,  whose  breath,  warmth, 
and  motion,  occasion  vapours  to  arise  from  the  sea : 
hence  I  imagine  it  is»  that  notwithstanding  the  almost 
perpetual  fogs  here,  the  air  is  wholesome  and  agreea 
ble  to  most  constitutions,  which  would  hardly  be  the 
case  if  they  sprung  from  bogs,  swamps,  and  fresh  watei 
lakes." 

At  Berlin,  in  1772.  appeared  a  work  entitled  "Ameri 
ca  and  the  Americans,"  written  by  a  German  officer  te 
defend  the  aborigines  against  the  statements  of  De  Pau. 
He  sums  up  the  character  of  the  Indians,  at  the  conclu* 
sion  of  his  book,  in  the  following  manner:  "The  sa« 
vages  think  as  they  please;  they  eat  when  they  are 
hungry;  they  sleep  when  they  are  sleepy;  they  walk 
about  when  they  choose ;  they  do  not  torment  them- 
selves about  the  future,  and  their  labours  are  their 
amusements.  It  is  true  that  they  have  the  villanous 
custom  of  sometimes  eating  their  prisoners.  This  it 
the  life  of  a  hog,  it  will  be  said ;  this  mode  of  living 
cannot  however  be  so  bad  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  be, 
since  three-fourths  of  our  noblemen  live  in  the  same 
manner;  the  difference  between  them  and  the  savages 
is,  that  instead,  like  the  latter,  of  eating  their  prisoner^, 
they  often  consume  their  creditors.'* 

A  General  History  of  Connecticut,  from  its  first  SeP- 
dement  under  Oeorge  Penwick,  Esq„  to  ils  latest  period 
qf  Amity  with  Great  Britian,  including  z  Descripium 
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CURIOSITIES   OF 


^f  Um  Country  and  wuiny  curiouM  and  interuting 
AiMoiotei.— This  work  wu  written  bj  the  Rot.  Dr. 
flunael  A.  Peters,  and  wm  declared  hj  eren  the  Bri- 
tiah  reviewers  to  contain  **so  many  marks  of  party 
spleen  and  idle  credulity  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy 
•f  public  attention."  The  author  says  that "  treachery 
b  the  suple  commodity  of  the  four  New  England  pro- 
Tinces,"  and  gives  a  wonderful  account  of  the  Cahoos 
frlls,  near  Albany,  "where,"  he  obeerres,  "water  is 
consolidated  without  frost,  by  pressure,  by  swiftness, 
between  the  pinching,  sturdy  rocks,  to  such  a  degree  of 
induration,  that  no  iron  crow  can  be  forced  into  it" 

**  Joy/vU  Nevo6$  out  <f  the  newfound  world,  wkerein  are 
dtdared  the  rart  and  ainguUir  vertuet  ofdiuerBondntn- 
drie  Herbs,  Treet,  Oylee,  PlanU,  jr  SUme$,v>Uh  their  ap- 
fiUoatume,  atwdl  totheveeof  Pkieicke,  at  Chirwgery  : 
which  being  wd  applied,  bring  eudk  preeent  remedy  for 
CJ2  dieeaeet,  a*  may  sesme  altogether  inerediile :  noiwUh- 
etanding  by  praetixe  found  out,  to  be  true.  AXao  the 
portrature  of  the  eayde  Herbee,  very  aptly  deecribed: 
EngUehed  by  John  Frampton,  Merchant  Imprintod  at 
London,  in  PauUe  Churdkyard  at  the  eigiw  of  the 
Qfienee  Armes,  by  WUUam  Norton,  1580."— This  is 
one  of  the  most  rare  and  curious  of  the  books  re- 
lating to  America  printed  in  the  siiteenth  century. 
It  was  originally  written  in  Spanish,  by  Doctor  Mo- 
Bardes,  of  Seville.  Although  Frampton  declares  that 
being  no  longer  *'  pressed  with  the  toiles  of  his  old 
trade,  to  pass  the  tyme  to  some  benefite  of  his 
cov'>trye,  and  to  avoyde  idlenes,  he  took  in  hand  to 
tnnelate  the  booke^"  he  was  probably  in  some  way 
mterested  in  the  sale  of  the  trees,  herbs,  Ac.,  **the 
lingular  and  rare  venues"  of  which  are  described  by 
its  author  in  a  style  that  would  have  been  deemed  cre- 
ditable to  a  modem  Perkins,  Brandreth,  or  Williams. 
From  that  part  of  the  work  relating  to  '*  Tobacco  and  of 
hie  great  vertuee,**  we  copy  a  few  paragraphs. 

**  This  hearbe  which  commonly  is  called  Tabaco,  is  an 
Hearbe  of  muche  antiquitie,  and  knowen  amongst  the 
Indians,  and  in  especially  among  them  of  the  new 
Spayne,  and  after  that  those  Countries  were  gotten  by 
our  Spaniaides,  beyng  Uught  of  the  Indians,  they  did 
profite  themselues  with  those  things,  in  the  wounds 
which  they  receiued  in  their  Warres,  healing  them- 
selues therewith  to  their  great  benefite. 

'*  Within  these  few  yeeres  there  hath  beene  brought 
into  Spayne  of  it,  more  to  adomate  Gardens  with  the 
fairenesse  thereof,  and  too  gene  a  pleasaunt  sight,  than 
that  it  was  thought  to  haue  the  meruellous  medictnable 
Tertues,  which  it  hath,  but  nowe  wee  doe  vse  it  more 
fbr  his  vertues,  than  for  his  fairenesse.  For  surely 
they  are  such  which  doe  bring  admiration. 

"It  is  growing  in  many  partes  of  the  Indies,  but  ordi- 
narily in  moyst  and  shadowie  places,  and  it  is  needftill 
that  the  grounde  where  it  is  sowen,  bee  well  tilled,  and 
that  it  be  a  fruitefuU  grounde,  and  at  all  times  it  is 
sowen,  in  the  hot  Countries.  But  in  the  colde  Coun- 
tries it  must  bee  sowen  in  the  Moneth  of  Marche,  for 
that  it  may  defende  it  selfe  from  the  frost" 

'*The  proper  name  of  it  amongest  the  Indians  is 
FieieU,  for  the  name  of  Tehaco  is  genen  to  it  by  our 
Spaniardes,  by  reason  of  an  Island  that  is  named  7b* 
ftoco.  This  hearbe  Tahaco  hath  particular  vertne  to 
heale  griefes  of  the  head,  and  in  especially  eomming  of 
eolde  causes,  and  so  it  cureth  the  beadake  when  it  com- 
neth  of  a  cold  humor,  or  of  a  windy  cause.  TheLeanes 
most  be  layde  hotte  to  the  griefe,  and  multiplying  them 
i»  4«M  thtt  ia  aeidlhU  vita  Itefride  bt  lakea  away. 


Some  there  be  that  doe  annoynt  them  with  the  Qjrle 
of  Orenges,  and  so  they  performe  a  veiy  good  woorkeu 

*'  In  any  manner  of  grieie  that  is  in  the  body  or  any 
other  part  therof  it  helpeth,  proceeding  of  a  cold  cause 
A  applyed  thereunto,  it  taketh  it  away,  not  witbom 
greate  admiration. 

"  In  griefes  of  the  brest  it  woiketh  a  maruelloiis  effect 
A  inespecially  in  those  that  doe  cast  out  mater  and  rot- 
tennesse  at  the  mouth,  and  in  them  that  are  short  breath- 
ed, and  in  any  other  olde  enilles  making  of  the  hearbea 
decoction,  or  with  Sugar  and  Syrope,  and  being  taken  in- 
little  quantitie,  it  doth  expell  the  Matters,  and  roltennes 
of  the  brest  maraellonsly,  and  the  smoke  being  taken  in  at 
the  mouth,  doeth  cause  that  the  matter  be  expelled  out 
of  the  brest  of  them  that  do  featch  their  breath  shorte. 

"In  the  Toothache  when  the  griefe  commeth  of  a 
coUe  cause,  or  of  colde  Humes,  putting  to  it  a  little 
ball  made  of  the  leafe  of  the  7Vi&aoo,  washing  first  the 
tooth  with  a  small  cloth  wet  .9  the  Juyce,  it  taketh 
away  the  payne,  and  suyeth  itthak  iie  petrifaction  goe 
not  forwude :  in  hot  causes  it  doth  not  profite,  and  thia 
remedy  is  so  common  that  it  healeth  euery  one. 

'*  One  of  the  meruelles  of  this  hearbe,  and  that  which 
bringeth  most  admiration,  is,  the  manor  howe  the 
Priestes  of  the  Indians  did  vse  it,  which  was  in  thia 
manner:  when  there  was  emongest  the  Indians  any 
manner  of  bosinesse,  of  greate  importannce^  in  the 
which  the  chiefe  Gentlemen  called  Canquee,  or  any 
of  the  principall  people  of  the  countrie,  bad  necessitxe 
to  consult  with  their  Priestes,  in  any  bosinesse  of  iai- 
portance :  then  they  went  and  propounded  their  matter 
to  their  chiefe  Priest,  foorthwith  in  their  presenes,  hs 
tooke  certayne  leaues  of  the  Tabaco,  and  cast  them  in- 
to the  fire,  and  did  receiue  the  smoke  of  them  at  hia 
mouth,  and  at  his  nose  with  a  Cane,  and  in  taking  of  it, 
bee  fell  downe  vppon  the  ground,  as  a  Dead  man,  and 
remayning  so,  according  to  the  quantitie  of  the  smoke 
that  he  had  taken,  when  the  hearbe  had  done  his  woorke* 
he  did  reuiue  and  awake,  and  gaue  them  their  an- 
sweares,  according  to  the  visions,  and  illusions  which 
bee  sawe,  whiles  bee  was  reple  in  the  same  manner, 
and  he  did  interprete  to  them,  as  to  htm  seemed  best, 
or  as  the  Diuell  had  counselled  him,  gening  them  con- 
tinually doubtfuU  answeares,  in  such  sorte,  that  how 
soeuer  it  fell  out,  they  might  say  that  it  was  the  eame» 
which  was  declared,  and  the  answeare  that  he  made. 

"In  like  sort  the  rest  of  the  Indians  for  their  paa- 
time,  doe  take  the  smoke  of  the  Tabaco,  too  make  them- 
selues dranke  withall,  and  to  see  the  visions,  and  thingea 
that  represent  vnto  them  that  wherein  they  doe  delight : 
and  other  times  they  take  it  to  knowe  their  businesses 
and  sttccesse,  because  conformable  to  that,  which  they 
haue  scene  beyng  drunke  therewith,  euen  so  they 
iudge  of  their  bosinesse.  And  as  the  Dcoil  is  a  de- 
ceauer,^  hath  the  knowledge  of  the  vertue  of  heerbes, 
so  he  did  shew  the  vertne  of  this  Hearb,  that  by  the 
meanes  thereof,  they  might  see  their  imaginations,  and 
visions,  that  he  hath  repreecnted  to  them,  and  by  that 
meanes  deceine  them." 

Other  chapten  treat  of  "Snowe,  and  the  Vertneo 
thereof,"  "  the  unspeakable  Vertne  of  iron  and  aieele 
in  physicke,"  etc 

Books  of  travel  in  America  were  haidly  lees  frequent 
in  the  siiteenth  and  seventeenth  than  in  thefiineteentb 
centniy ;  and  the  passages  we  have  given  from  some 
of  the  most  rare  of  those  which  have  been  pieaejted 
ahow  that  the  early  loviiais  wera  aboat  aa  phikaophicai 
and  aocantrie  aa  their  anccaase«L  . 
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OOTTON  M  ATHEK. 
Tbs  most  eelebnted  pcnon  of  hii  i^  in  America 
was  Cotton  Mather.  He  was  once  reTered  at  a  laint, 
and  be  is  still  regarded  as  a  man  of  great  natural  abili- 
tiesy  and  profound  and  oniversal  learning.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  much  scholarship;  he  could  read  many 
languages,  and  his  memoiy  was  so  retentive  that  he 
rarely  forgot  the  most  triTial  circudutance ;  but  he  had 
too  little  genius  to  comprehend  great  truths,  and  his 
attainments  wese  for  the  most  part  rather  curious  than 
▼aluaUe.  In  all  his  long  life  be  was  a  model  of  in- 
dustry; andv  beside  his  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
printed  works,  be  left  many  manuscripts,  of  which  the 
laigest  is  called  "  Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures," 
on  which  be  laboured  daily  for  more  than  thir^  years. 
It  is  a  mere  compilation  of  facts  and  opinions,  from 
multitudinous  sources,  and  embraces  nothing  that  would 
be  Taluable  to  the  modern  scholar.  His  minor  works 
are  neariy  all  forgotten,  even  by  the  antiquaries.  The 
"  Magnalia  Christi  Americana"  is  preserred  rather  as 
a  curiosity  than  as  an  authority;  for  reeent  investigar 
tions  haTc  shown  that  his  statements  are  not  to  be  ro- 
lled on  where  he  had  any  interest  in  misrepresenting 
acts  or  characters.  His  style  abounds,  mora  than  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with  puerilities,  puns,  and 
grotesque  conceits.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  his 
intellectual  was  not  better  than  his  moral  character ;  for 
though  of  all  men  he  was  the  most  obsenrant  of  forms, 
and  **  deemed  himself  starved  unless  he  fasted  once  a 
month,"  and  "found  astonishing  entertainment"  in 
"  spending  three  days  together,  without  food,  in  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  Heaven,"  he  was  still  without  hu- 
mility or  charity— ambitious,  intriguing  and  unscnt- 
pulotts.  He  believed  in  witchcraft,  a  circumstance  for 
which  he  is  not  perhaps  to  be  blamed,  since  no  amount 
of  learning  or  integritf  coqU  exempt  one  from  creduli- 
ty; bat  afler  fanning  into  a  flame  the  terrible  supersti- 
tion on  this  sul^t,  when  the  frenzy  was  over  he 
faypocritically  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  that 
ini^ead  of  encouraging  the  proceedings,  his  influence 
and  eiertions  had  been  on  the  side  of  caution  and  for- 
bearance. Failing  of  this,  he  attempted  to  justify  his 
conduct  fay  inventing  various  personal  histories,  to  show 
that  there  had  been  good  cause  for  the  atrocious  perse- 
cutions. The  devil  certainly  had  mnch  mora  power 
over  fiifather  and  the  civil  judges  than  over  any  of  the 
unhappy  conricts,  the  bodies  of  some  of  whom  wera 
treated  even  afler  death  with  a  brutality  that  might  have 
appalled  the  '  savages'  who  were  specutors  of  these 
'civilized'  and  *  Christian'  trageiies.  Mather  at  one 
time  kept  one  of  the  supposed  witches  in  his  bouse,  to 
observe  closely  her  actions.  She  was  a  young  girl,  who 
in  sport  or  wantonness  attempted  to  practise  upon  his 
credulity.  "  The  manner  in  which  she  played  with  his 
religious  prgudices  shows  considerable  art  A  Quaker's 
book,  which  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  of  abomina- 
tions, was  brought  to  her,  and  she  read  whole  pages  in 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the  Deity  and 
the  Saviour,  which  she  was  not  able  to  speak.  Such 
books  as  she  might  hare  read  with  profit,  she  was  not 
permitted  to  open ;  or,  if  she  was  urged  to  read  in  her 
Bible  or  Catechism,  she  was  immediately  taken  with 
contortions.  On  the  contrary,  she  could  read  in  a  jest- 
book  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  actually  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  Popish  books  she  was  permitted  to  read  at 
pleasure,  but  a  work  against  the  Catholics,  she  might 
■ot  teach.    One  gleam  of  suspicion  seemed  to  shoot 


over  his  mind  on  one  occasion ;  for  he  says,  '  I,  con* 
sidering  there  might  be  a  snare  in  it  put  a  stop  to  this 
fhneifbl  business.  Only  I  could  not  but  be  amazed  at 
one  thing;  a  certain  prayer-book,  [the  Episcopal  doubt- 
less,] being  brought  her,  she  not  only  could  read  it  very 
well,  but  alao  did  read  a  large  part  of  it  over,  calling  it 
her  Bible,  and  putting  more  than  ordinary  respect  upon 
it  If  she  were  going  into  her  tortures,  at  the  tendei 
of  this  book,  she  would  recover  herself  to  read  it 
Only  when  she  came  to  the  Lord's  pnyer,  now  and 
then  occurring  in  that  book,  she  would  have  her  eyes 
put  out;  so  that  she  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  thea 
she  could  read  again.  Whereas  also  there  are  scrip- 
tures in  that  book,  she  could  read  them  there ;  but 
if  any  ahowed  her  the  same  scriptures  in  the  Bible 
itself,  she  should  sooner  die  thu  *ead  them.  And  she 
was  likewise  made  nnable  to  nM  the  Psalms  in  an 
ancient  metre,  which  this  pnyer'book  had  in  the  same 
volume  with  it'  It  was  not  very  surprising,  that  she 
should  after  a  time  lose  her  veneration  for  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  remarks,  that  though  her  carriage  had 
been  dutiful,  'it  was  afterwards  with  a  sauciness, 
which  I  was  not  used  to  be  treated  withal.'  She  would 
knock  at  his  study  door,  telling  him  that  some  one  be- 
low would  be  glad  to  see  him ;  when  be  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  down,  and  scolded  her  for  the  fklsehood, 
she  would  say, '  Mr|.  Mather  is  always  glad  to  see  you.* 
'She  would  call  out  to  him  with  numberless  impei^ 
tinencies.'  Having  determined  to  gire  a  public  account 
of  her  cas^  in  a  sermon  to  his  congregation,  she  was 
troubled  at  it,  thinking  it  not  unlikely  that  sharper  eyea 
than  his  might  be  turned  upon  l^er.  She  made  many 
attempts  to  prevent  it  by  threateping  him  with  the  ven- 
geance of  the  spirits,  till  he  vras  almost  out  of  patience* 
and  ezoreized  them  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  All 
these  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  them;  but 'the  In* 
dian  language  they  did  not  seem  so  well  to  understand.* 
One  part  of  the  system  of  this  artful  young  creature 
was  to  persuade  him,  that  he  was  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  so  that  spells  could  have  no  power 
over  him.  When  he  went  to  prayer,  'the  demone 
wouM  throw  her  on  the  floor,  where  she  would  whistle^ 
and  sing,  and  yell,  to  drown  the  voice  of  prayer;  and 
she  would  fetch  blows  with  her  fist  and  kicks  with  her 
foot  at  the  man  that  prayed.  But  still  her  fist  and  foot 
would  recoil,  when  within  an  inch  or  two  of  him,  as 
if  rebounding  against  a  wall.'  This  powerful  appeal  to 
his  vanity  was  not  lost  upon  him.  It  made  him  more 
solicitous  than  ever  to  patronize  the  delusion."* 

Mather  entered  college  when  twelve  yean  old.  At 
eighteen  he  began  to  preach.  We  have  already  allud* 
ed  to  the  Magnolia.  Grahame,  the  historian,  calls  it  tha 
most  interesting  work  which  the  literature  of  this  coun 
try  has  produce^,  and  says  that  some  of  the  biographi* 
cal  parts  of  it  are  superior  to  Plutareh ;  but  this,  as  Mr. 
Peabody  well  remarks  in  his  Life  of  Mather,  is  absurd 
and  extravagant  praise;  the  highest  pretension  of  the 
work  being,  that  it  is  curious  and  entertaining. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  career,  Mather's  reputation 
declined;  and  his  mind,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  ap 
pean  to  have  been  diseased,  almost  to  insanity. 

*  In  the  archives  of  the  ManachuwttB  Hiitorical  Soctetv, 
among  the  roanuscripu  of  Cotton  Mather,  there  is  a  paper, 
on  which  Is  endorsed  the  followinir  curious  rf>cord  in  his 
hand- writing.  "JVbv«m&«rS9tA,  1093.  While  I  was  preach- 
ing at  a  private  fast,  (kept  for  a  possemed  youns  wo- 
man,)  on  Mark  ix.  28.  89.  the  Devil  in  the  damsel  flew 
upon  me,  and  tore  the  leaf,  as  it  is  now  torn,  over  acainst 
tbstezt'* 
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THE  BAY  PSALM  BOOK. 
The  first  book  published  in  Britiib  America  was 
'*The  Psalmes  in  Metre,  faithfully  Translatod,  for  the 
Use*  Edification,  and  Comfort  of  the  Saints,  in  Public 
and  Private,  especially  in  New  Englande,"  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  1G40.  The  version  was  made  by  Tho- 
mas Welde  of  Roxbury,  Richard  Mather  of  Dor- 
chester, and  Jcibn  Eliot  the  apostle  of  the  Indians. 
The  translators  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it  pos- 
sessed but  little  poetical  merit.  '*  If,"  say  they,  in  their 
preface,  '*  the  verses  are  not  always  so  smooth  and  ele- 
gant  as  some  may  desire  and  expect,  let  them  consider 
that  God's  altar  needs  not  our  polishings;  for  we  have 
respected  rather  a  plain  translation,  than  to  smooth  our 
▼erses  with  the  sweetness  of  any  paraphrase,  and  so 
have  attended  to  conscience  rather  than  elegance,  and 
fidelity  rather  than  poetry,  in  translating  Hebrew  worda 
into  English  language,  and  David's  poetry  into  English 
metre."  Cotton  Mather  laments  the  inelegance  of 
the  version,  but  declares  tliat  the  Hebrew  was  most 
exactly  rendered.  Aflcr  a  second  edition  had  been 
printed,  President  Dunster,*  of  Harvard  College,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  a  tutor  at  Cambridge,  at- 
tempted to  improve  it,  and  in  their  advertisement  to 
the  godly  reader  they  state  that  they  '*  had  special  eye 
both  to  the  gravity  of  th^  phrase  of  sacred  writ  and  to 
ihe  sweetness  of  the  verse."  Dunster's  edition  was  re- 
printed twenty-three  times  in  Ad^erica,  and  several 
times  in  Scotland  and  England,  where  it  was  long  used 
in  the  dissenting  congregations.  The  following  speci- 
men is  from  the  second  edition : 

rSALM  CXZXTU. 

The  rivers  on  of  Babilon, 

There  when  wee  did  sit  downe. 
Yea,  even  then,  wee  mourned  wlisn 

Wee  remembered  Sion. 
Our  harp  wee  did  hang  it  amid, 

Upon  the  willow  tree. 
Because  theie  they  that  us  away 

Led  in  captivitee 
Bequir'd  of  us  a  song,  and  thus 

Askt  mirth  us  waste  who  laid. 
Sing  us  among  a  Sion's  song. 

Unto  us  then  they  said. 
The  Lord*s  song  sing  can  wee,  being 

In  stranger's  land  ?  then  let 
Lose  her  skill  my  right  hand  if  I 

Jerusalem  forget. 
Let  cleave  my  tongue  my  pallate  on 

If  mind  thee  doe  not  I, 
If  chiefe  joyes  o*re  I  priie  not  more, 

Jerusalem  my  Joy. 
Remember,  Lord,  Edom*s  sons*  woid. 

Unto  the  ground,  said  they. 
It  rase,  it  rase,  when  as  it  was 

Jerusalem  her  day. 
Blest  shall  he  be  that  payetb  the 

Daughter  of  Babilon, 
Who  must  be  waste,  that  which  thou  hast 

Rewarded  us  upon. 
O  happie  hee  shall  surely  bee 

Thataaketh  up.  that  eke 
Thy  little  ones  agsrinst  the  stones 

Doth  into  pieces  breake. 

Mather  and  Eliot  were  men  of  sound  learning,  and 
Welde  was  the  author  of  some  respectable  elegies  and 
Other  verses.    But  although  God's  aliar  may  not  have 

*  Thomas  Dunster  was  the  first  president  of  Ilarvvd  Col- 


needed  overmuch  their  '*  polishings,"  their  own  poetry 
was  sadly  deficient  in  elegance  and  melody,  and  required 
all  the  improvement  which  the  bards  of  Harvard  could 
make  in  it.  we  should  think,  to  be  either  said  or  sung.  To 
show  the  difference  between  the  original  and  the  sub- 
sequent impressions,  we  copy  the  first  Psalm  from  ezcL 
version. 

P8ALME  L 
Bf  WOdt  and  aiktn, 

O  blessed  man,  that  in  th'advice 

of  wicked  doeth  not  walk : 
nor  sund  in  sinner's  way,  nor  sit 

in  chayre  of  scornful!  folk. 
But  in  the  law  of  lebovah, 

is  his  longing  delight : 
and  in  his  law-  doth  mediute, 

by  day  and  eke  by  night. 
And  he  shall  be  like  to  a  tree 

planted  by  water-rivers : 
that  in  his  season  yeiMs  his  (htit, 

and  bis  Icafe  never  withers. 
And  all  he  doth,  shall  prosper  weH, 

the  wicked  are  net  so: 
but  they  are  like  vnto  the  chafle, 

which  winde  drives  to  and  fro. 
Therefore  shall  not  ungodly  men, 

rise  to  stand  in  the  doome, 
nor  shall  the  sinners  with  the  Just, 

in  their  assemblie  eonu, 
*  For  of  the  righteous  men,  the  Loid 

acknowledgeth  the  way: 
but  the  way  of  vngodly  men 

shall  vtterly  decay. 

rsAU  I. 
OoTfUei  &y  DunaUr  and  Lgam. 

O  blessed  man  that  walks  not  in 

th*adviee  of  wicked  men 
Nor  standeth  in  the  sinners  way 

nor  scomers  seat  sits  in. 
But  he  upon  Jehovah's  law 

doth  set  his  whole  delight : 
And  in  his  law  doth  meditate 

both  in  the  day  and  night. 
Be  shall  be  like  a  planted  tree 

by  water  bruoks ;  which  shall 
In  his  due  season  yield  bis  fruit. 

whose  leaf  shall  never  fall : 
And  all  be  doih  shall  prosper  welL 

The  wicked  are  not  so : 
But  they  are  like  unto  the  chaO; 

which  wind  drived  to  and  fro 
llterefbre  shall  no  ungodly  men 

in  Judgement  stand  upright : 
Nor  In  th'assembly  of  the  Just 

shall  stand  the  sinfull  wight. 
For  of  y  righteous  men,  y«  Lord 

acknowledgeth  the  way: 
Whereas  the  way  of  wicked  van  a 

shall  utterly  decay. 

l^e,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  twenty -seventh  ( i  Aagnsl, 
1640.  In  1654  be  became  unpopular  on  account  of  Ats  pub- 
lic advocacy  of  anti-pBdobaplism,  and  was  compelled  te 
resign.  When  be  died,  in  1G59,  he  bequeathed  legacies  to 
the  persons  who  were  most  active  in  causing  his  separation 
from  the  GoUege.  In  the  life  of  Dunster,  in  the  Magnmii^t 
is  the  following  admonition  by  a  Mr.  Shepiieni,  to  Uh 
authors  of  the  New  Psalm  Bcx>k : 

**  You  RnVrf  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 

Of  missing  to  give  to  us  very  good  rhyme. 

And  you  of  Dorehettar^  your  verses  lengthen. 

But  with  tAs  UsW  ^wn  wordt  you  will  them  strenfthsB." 
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EUOT  AND  HIS  INDIAN  TRANSLATIONS. 

**  SiNCB  the  death  of  Paul."  says  Edward  Everett  in 
hJB  iddrssfl  at  Bloodjr  Brook,  **  a  nobler,  truer,  and 
warmer  spirit  than  John  Eliot,  never  lived ;  and  taking 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  narrowness  of  the  means, 
the  rudeness  of  the  age,  into  consideration,  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church  does  not  contain  an  eiample 
of  resolute,  untiring,  successful  labour,  superior  to  that 
of  translating  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  language 
of  the  native  tribes  of  Massachusetts ;  a  labour  per- 
formed, not  in  the  flush  of  youth,  nor  within  the  luxu- 
rious abodes  of  academic  lore,  but  under  the  constant 
burden  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  and  a  preacher,  and 
at  a  time  of  life  when  the  spirit  begins  to  flag."  Such 
is  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  first  scholars  and  most 
discerning  men  of  our  own  age  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Jfuf  urns— the  noblest  of  all  the  noble  men  who  planted 
civilisation  and  religion  in  the  new  world. 

Eliot  was  bom  at  Nasing— not  JVostn,  as  it  is  erro- 
neously given  by  Allen  and  others — ^in  Essex,  England, 
in  1604.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  being 
■nbsequently  persecuted  for  non -conformity,  so  (hr  as 
'*not  to  be  allowed  even  to  teach  a  school  in  his 
native  country,'*  according  to  Neal,  he  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  came  to  America,  landing  at  Boston  on 
the  third  of  November,  1631.  In  the  following  year  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Roxbury, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1646,  he  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  the  language  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantum, 
now  Newtown.  From  that  year  until  be  died,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  laboured  with  an  ear- 
nestness and  ability  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpass- 
ed, to  educate  and  convert  the  Indians ;  and  of  all  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  America  from  its  discovery  to 
the  present  time,  he  was  the  most  successful. 

Eliot  wrote  several  narratives  of  the  sdvancement 
and  condition  of  religion  among  the  Indians,  which 
were  published  in  England ;  a  tract  entitled  *'  Commu- 
nion of  the  Churches;"  a  ** History  of  the  Gospels;" 
and  "The  Christian  Commonwealth,"  a  book  which  was 
pronouncod  aeditious  by  the  colonial  government,  pub- 
licjy  recanted,  and  suppressed.  He  was  also  at  an  ear- 
lier day  one  of  the  committee  by  whom  7^  Bay 
Ptalm  Book  was  prepared.  His  reputation,  however, 
rests  upon  his  Indian  Grammar,  and  various  translations 
into  the  Indian  language,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
of  the  Bible,  completed  in  1663.  From  the  commence* 
mcnt  of  his  ministry  among  the  natives,  the  project  of 
this  translation  appears  to  have  been  floating  in  his  mind, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  worit,  and  the  difliculties  with 
which  it  was  likely  to  be  attended,  sometimes  discou- 
raged him ;  and  in  his  "  Further  Progresse  of  the  Gospel," 
published  in  1655,  he  says  despondingly,  *'  I  have  no 
hope  to  eee  the  Bible  translated,  much  leas  printed,  in 
my  own  day."  Yet  he  laboured  at  the  task  from  time 
to  time,  trusting  that  the  providence  of  God  would  at 
length  send  the  aid  necessary  to  print  such  portions  of 
It  as  should  be  prepared  for  the  press.  Nor  was  his 
trust  in  vain :  through  the  aid  of  "  The  Corporation 
for  Promoting  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen  in  New- 
England,"  the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  September,  1661,  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne.  The  printing  was 
completed  while  the  question  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  Society's  charter  was  pending,  and  it  was  deemed 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
the  King,  to  whom  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
2* 


Colonics  dedicated  the  Translation,  in  an  address  wril» 
ten  in  a  tone  adapted  to  win  his  favourable  regard. 
This  dedication  has  the  following  preface : 

**  Vpon  the  enformation  of  the  Desolution  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  intimation  of  hopes  that  his  M^estie 
would  [renew  and]  confeirme  the  same,  &c.  The  Co 
missioners  thought  meet  to  present  his  Mtgestie  with 
the  New  Testament  printed  in  the  Indian  language 
with  these  presents  following,  dec." 

The  document  itself,  as  printed  in  the  few  copies 
of  the  Testament  sent  to  England,  is  in  these  words : 
"^Ihtke  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  CharUt  the  Second, 

by  the  Grace  (f  God,  King  of  England,  Scotiand, 

France  aiid  Ireland,  Defender  <f  the  Faith,  ^c, 
"The  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  in  New- 
Engla:  d,  wish  increase  of  all  happiness,  dec 

"M0ST^DmiAi>  SOTEEAIGN, 

"  If  our  weak  apprehensions  haTe  not  misled  us,  this 
Work  will  be  no  unacceptable  Present  to  Your  M^esty^ 
as  having  a  greater  Interest  therein,  than  we  believe  is 
generally  understood :  which  (upon  this  Occasion)  we 
conceive  it  our  Duty  to  declare. 

'*The  People  of  these  four  Colonies  (Confederated 
for  Mutual  Defence,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Distractions 
of  our  dear  Native  Country)  Your  M^esties  natural 
bom  Subjects,  by  the  Favour  and  Grant  of  Your  Royal 
Father  and  Grandfather  of  Famous  Memory,  put  them- 
selves upon  this  great  and  haxaidous  Undertaking,  o# 
Planting  themselves  at  their  own  Charge  in  these  re- 
mote ends  of  the  Earth,  that  without  oflTence  or  pravo* 
cation  to  our  dear  Brethren  and  Countiymen,  we  might 
ei\joy  that  liberty  to  Worship  God,  which  our  own  Con- 
sciences informed  us,  was  not  onely  our  Right,  bat 
Duty:  As  also  that  we  might  (if  it  so  pleased  God)  bs 
instrumental  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  ths 
knowledg  of  the  Son  of  God  our  Saviour,  to  the  poor 
barbarous  Heathen,  which  by  His  Ute  Mijesty,  in  soom 
of  oar  Patents,  is  declared  to  be  His  principal  aim. 

"  These  honest  and  Pious  Intentions,  have,  through 
the  grace  and  goodness  of  God  and  our  Kings,  been 
seconded  with  proportionable  success:  for,  omitting 
the  Immunities  indulged  us  by  Your  Highness  Royal 
Predecessors,  we  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
Your  Majesties  gracious  -  expressions  of  Favour  and 
Approbation  signified,  unto  tbe  Addreu  made  by  the 
principal  of  our  Colonies,  to  which  the  rest  do  most 
cordially  Subscribe,  though  wanting  the  like  seasons^ 
ble  opportunity,  they  have  been  (till  now)  deprived  of 
the  means  to  Congratulate  Your  Mqestiee  happy  Res- 
titution, afVer  Your  long  suffering,  which  we  implore 
may  yet  be  graciously  accepted,  that  we  may  be  equal 
partakers  of  Your  Royal  Favour  and  Moderation ;  which 
hath  been  so  Illustrious  that  (to  admiration)  the  animo- 
sities and  different  Perswasions  of  men  have  been  so 
soon  Composed,  and  so  much  cause  of  hope,  that  (unless 
tbe  sins  of  the  Nation  prevent)  a  blessed  Calm  will  suc- 
ceed the  Ute  horrid  Confusions  of  Church  and  State. 
And  shall  not  we  (Dread  Soveraign)  your  Subjects  of 
these  Colonies,  of  the  same  Faith  and  Belief  in  all 
Points  of  Doctrine  with  our  Countrymen,  and  the  other 
Reformed  Churches,  (though  perhaps  not  alike  per- 
swaded  in  some  matters  of  Order,  which  in  outwaid 
respects  hath  been  unhappy  for  us)  promise  and  assure 
our  selves  of  all  .just  favour  and  indulgence  from  a 
Prince  so  happily  and  graciously  endowed  T 

"The  other  part  of  our  Errand  hither,  hath  been  at 
tended  with  EndeToun  and  Blessing;  manr  of  th* 
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wUde  Indians  being  tauglit,  and  understanding  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Cbriatian  Religion,  and  with  much 
affection  attending  aach  Preacbera  aa  are  aent  to  teach 
them,  many  of  their  Children  are  inatmcted  to  Write 
and  Reade,  and  some  of  them  have  proceeded  further, 
to  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  Latlne  and  Greek 
Tongues,  and  are  brought  up  with  our  Engliah  youth 
in  Univeraity-leaming:  There  are  divers  of  them  that 
can  and  do  reade  aome  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  some 
Catechisms,  which  formerly  have  been  Translated  into 
their  own  .Language,  which  hath  occasioned  the 
mdertaking  of  a  greater  Work,  vis:  The  Print- 
ing of  the  whole  Bible,  which  (being  Translated  by  a 
painful  Labourer  amongst  them,  who  was  desirous  to 
see  the  Work  accomplished  in  his  dayes)  hath  already 
proceeded  to  the  finishing  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
we  here  humbly  psesent  tp  Your  Majesty,  as  the  first 
fruits  and  accomplishment  of  the  Pious  Design  of  your 
Royal  Ancestors.  The  Old  Testament  is  now  under 
the  Press,  wanting  and  craving  your  Royal  Favour  and 
Assistance  for  the  perfecting  thereof. 

''We  may  not  conceal,  that  though  this  Work  hath 
been  begun  and  prosecuted  by  such  Instruments  as  God 
hath  raiaed  up  here,  yet  the  chief  Charge  and  Cost, 
which  hath  supported  and  carried  it  thus  far,  hath  been 
from  the  Charity  and  Piety  of  our  well-affected  Coun- 
trymen in  England ;  who  being  sensible  of  our  inability 
in  that  respect,  and  studious  to  promote  so  good  a 
Work,  contributed  large  Sums  of  Money,  which  were 
to  be  improved  according  to  the  Directioii  and  Order 
of  the  then-prevailing  Powers,  which  hath  been  faith- 
fiilly  and  religiously  attended  both  there  and  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  pious  intentions  of  the  Benefactors.  And 
we  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty,  that  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  Devotion  and  Piety,  tending  so  much 
to  the  Honour  of  Godr  may  suffer  no  disappointment 
through  any  Legal  defect  (without  the  Ihuh  of  the  Do- 
nors, or  the  poor  Indians,  who  onely  receive  the  bene- 
fit) but  that  your  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  te  Es- 
tablish and  Confirm  the  same,  being  contrived  and 
done  (as  we  conceive)  in  the  first  year  of  your  Majes- 
ties Reign,  as  this  Book  was  begun  and  now  finished 
in  the  iirst  year  of  youi'  Establishment;  which  doth  not 
onely  presage  the  happy  success  of  your  Highness  Gov- 
ernment, but  will  be  a  perpetual  monument,  that  by 
your  M^esties  Favour  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Sa« 
viour  Jesus  Christy  was  first  made  known  to  the  In- 
dians:  An  Honour  whereof  (we  are  assured)  your 
M^esty  will  not  a  little  esteem. 

"  SIR,  The  shines  of  Your  Royal  Favour  upon  these 

Vndertakings,  will  make  ^ese  tender  Plants  tojUmrish^ 

notwithstanding  any  malevolent  Aspect  from  Uiose  that 

hear  evil  will  to  this  Sion,  and  render  Your  Modesty 

snore  Illustrious  and  Olorious  to  after  Qenerations, 

-  The  God  of  Heaven  long  preserve  and  bless  Your 

Majesty  with  many  happy  Dayes,  to  his  Olory, 

the  good  and  comfort  (f  his  Church  and  People, 

Amen.'* 

In  1663,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  a  version 
of  the  Psalter  in  a  separate  volume,  were  completed, 
and  a  copy  of  each  forwarded  to  the  King.  Richard 
Baxter  who  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Eliot, 
speaks  of  the  gift  as  "such  a  work  and  fruit  of  a  plant- 
ation, as  was  never  before  presented  to  a  king."  The  per- 
fect Bible  was  accompanied  by  the  following  dedicatory 
address,  which  Thomas  states  was  omitted  in  nearly  all 
the  copies  circulated  in  America. 


**  To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Charles  the  Seami, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  SctOand^ 
France  and  Irdand,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  ^rc, 
"The  Commissioners  of  the  Umted  Colonies  in  New^ 

England,  wish  all  happiness,  &c 
"MofT  Deead  Sovxkaign, 

**  As  our  former  Presentation  of  the  New  Testamen* 
was  Graciously  Accepted  by  Your  Majesty;  so  with 
all  Humble  Thankfulneas  for  that  Royal  Favour,  and 
with  the  like  hope.  We  are  bold  now  to  Present  the 
WHOLE  BIBLE,  TransUted  into  the  Language  of 
the  Natives  of  this  Country,  by  A  Painful  Labourer  in 
that  Work,  and  now  Printed  and  FinUked,  by  means  of 
the  Pious  Beneficence  of  Your  Majesties  Subjects  in 
England:  which  also  by  Your  Special  Favour  hath 
been  Continued  and  Confirmed  to  the  intended  Use  and 
Advancement  of  so  Great  and  Good  a  Work,  as  is  th« 
Propagation  nf  ike  Gospd  to  thesepoor  Baibanans  in 
this  (Ere-while)  Unknown  World. 

"Translations  of  Holy  Scripture,  The  Word  of  tha 
King  i^  Kings,  have  ever  been  deemed  not  unworthy 
of  the  most  Princely  Dedications:  Examples  whereof 
are  extant  in  divers  Languages.  But  Your  M^esty  in 
the  First  that  hath  Received  one  in  this  Language,  or 
from  this  American  World,  or  from  any  Parts  so  Re 
mote  from  Europe  as  these  are^  for  ought  that  ever  we 
heard  of. 

"  Publications  also  of  these  Sacred  Writings  to  the 
Sons  of  Men  (who  here,  and  here  onely,  have  the  Mys- 
teries of  their  Eternal  Salvation  revealed  to  them  by 
the  God  of  Heaven)  is  a  Work  that  the  Greatest  Princes 
have  Honoured  themselves  by.  But  to  Publish  and 
Communicate  the  same  to  a  Lost  People,  as  remote 
from  Knowledge  and  CivUity,  much  more  from  Christ- 
ianity, as  they  were  from  all  Knowing,  Civil,  and 
Christian  Nations;  a  People  without  Law,  without 
Letters,  without  Riches,  or  Means  to  procure  any  such 
thing;  a  People  that  sate  as  deep  in  Darkness,  and  te 
the  shadow  <f  Death,  as  (we  think)  any  since  the  Cre 
ation :  This  puts  a  Lustre  upon  it  that  is  Superlative; 
and  to  have  given  Royal  Patronage  and  Countenance  to 
such  a  Publication,  or  to  the  Means  thereof,  will  stand 
among  the  Marks  of  Lasting  Honour  in  the  eyes  of  all 
that  are  Conaiderate,  even  imto  After-Generations. 

"And  though  there  be  in  this  Western  World  many 
Colonies  of  other  European  Nations*  yet  we  humbly 
conceive,  no  Prince  hath  had  a  Return  of  such  a  Work 
as  this ;  which  may  be  some  Token  of  the  Success  of 
your  Majesties  Plantation  of  New-England,  Undertaken 
and  Settled  under  the  Encouragement  and  Security  of 
Grants  from  Your  Royal  Father  and  Grandfather,  of 
Famous  Memory,  and  Cherished  with  late  Gracious 
Aspects  from  Your  MajesQr.  Though  indeed  the  pre- 
sent Poverty  of  these  Plantations  could  not  have  Ac- 
complished this  Work,  had  not  the  fbremcntioned 
Bounty  of  England  lent  Relief;  Nor  eould  that  have 
Continued  to  stand  us  in  stead,  without  the  Influence 
of  Your  Royal  Favour  and  Authority,  whereby  the 
Corporation  there.  For  Propagating  the  Gospel  among 
these  Natives,  hath  been  Established  and  Encouraged 
(whose  Labour  of  Love,  Care,  and  Faithfulness  in  that 
Trust,  must  ever  be  remembered  with  Honour.)  Yea, 
when  private  persons,  for  their  private  Ends,  have  of 
late  sought  Advantages  to  deprive  the  said  Corporation 
of  Half  the  Possessions  that  had  been,  by  Liberal  Con- 
tributions, obtained  for  so  Religious  Ends;  We  undei^ 
stand,  That,  by  an  Honourable  and  Righteous  Dedsioe 
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in  Your  M^esdes  Court  of  Chancery,  their  HopM 
have  been  defeated,  and  the  Thing  Settled  where  it 
was  and  is.  For  which  great  Favour,  and  lUuatriotts 
Fruit  of  Your  Migettiefl  Government,  we  cannot  bat 
return  oar  moat  HumUe  Thanks  in  this  Publick  man- 
ner;  And,  as  the  Result  of  the  jojnt  Endeavours  of 
Your  Majesties  Subjects  there  and  here»  acting  under 
Your  Royal  Influence,  We  Present  Fok  with  this 
Work,  which  upon  sundry  aocounuis  to  be  called 
Yours. 

"The  Southern  Colonies  of  the  Spamtk  Nation  have 
sent  home  firom  this  American  ConHnent,  much  Gold 
and  Silver,  as  the  Fruit  and  End  of  their  Discoveries 
and  Transplanutions;  That  (we  confess)  is  a  scarce 
Commodity  in  this  Colder  Climate.  But  (suuble  to 
the  Ends  of  our  Undertaking,)  we  Pk«sent  this,  and 
•ther  Concomitant  Fruits  of  our  poor  Endeavours  to 
Plant  and  Propagate  the  Gospel  here;  which,  upon  a 
true  account,  is  as  much  better  than  Gold,  as  the  Souls 
of  men  are  more  worth  than  the  whole  World.  This 
is  a  nobler  Fruit  (and  indeed,  in  the  Counsels  of  All- 
Disposing  Providence,  was  an  higher  intended  End)  of 
CoUanbue  his  Adventure.  And  though  by  his  Brother's 
being  hindred  from  a  seasonable  Application,  your  Fa- 
mous Predecessour  and  Ancestor,  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  missed  of  being  sole  Owner  of  that  first  Dis- 
covery, and  of  the  Riches  thereof;  yet,  if  the  Honour 
•f  first  Discovering  the  True  and  Saving  Knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  unto  the  peer  Americans^  and  of  Erecting 
the  Kingdome  of  JESUS  CJOUST  among  them,  be 
Reserved  for,  and  do  Redound  unto  your  Migesty,  and 
the  English  Nation,  After-ages  will  not  reckon  this 
Inferiour  to  the  other.  Religion  is  the  End  and  Glory 
of  Mankinde  and  as  it  was  the  Professed  End  of  this 
Plantation ;  so  we  desire  ever  to  keep  it  in  our  Eye  as 
our  main  design  (both  as  to  ourselves,  and  the  Natives 
about  us)  and  that  our  Products  may  be  answerable 
thereunto.  Give  us  therefore  leave  (Dread  Sooeraign) 
yet  again  humbly  to  Beg  the  Continuance  of  your  Royal 
Favour,  and  of  the  Influences  thereof,  upon  this  poor 
PlanUtion,  The  United  Cdoniee  ^NEW-ENGLAND. 
for  the  Securing  and  Establishment  of  our  Civil  Privi- 
ledges,  and  Religious  Liberties  hitherto  Ei\joyed;  and« 
upon  thii  Good  Work  of  Propagating  Religion  to  these 
Natives,  that  Jthe  Supports  and  Encouragements  thereof 
firom  England  may  be  still  countenanced  and  Confirmed. 
May  this  Nursling  still  suck  the  Breast  of  Kings,  and 
be  Ibstered  by  your  Mi^csty,  as  it  hath  been  by  your 
Royal  Predecessors,  unto  the  Preservation  of  its  main 
Concernments ;  It  shall  thrive  and  prosper  to  the  Glory 
of  God,  and  the  Honour  of  your  Migesty:  Neither  will 
it  be  any  loss  or  grief  unto  our  Lord  the  King,  to  have 
the  Blessing  of  the  Poor  to  come  upon  Him,  and  that 
from  these  Ends  of  the  Earth. 
"  The  Ood  by  vjhom  Kinge  Retgn,  and  Princes  De- 
cree  Justice^  Bless  Your  Majesty,  and  Establish 
your  Throne  in  Righteousness,  in  Mercy,  and  in 
TVuth,  to  the  Olory  of  Hie  Name,  the  Good  of  His 
Peoptltf  and  to  Your  oum  Comfort  and  Rejoyeing, 
not  in  this  ondy,  but  in  another  World" 

The  titl  3  page  is  in  English  and  Indian.  The  Indian 
title  is  as  follows:  '^Mamosse  Wunneetupanatamwe 
Up-B7b.um  God  naneeawe  Nukkone-Testament  kah 
wonk  Wuieni  Testament.  Nequoshinnumuk  nashpe 
Wuttionenmak  Christ  noh  asoowesit  John  Eliot  Na- 
hohteou  ontehetoe  Printewoomuk.  Cambridge  *  FHn- 
taioop  nashpe  Samuel  Groen." 


We  append,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Translation,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  from  the  first  edition  of  the  New  TosU 
ment,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1661  • 

The  Lord's  Pratxr,  Matt.  vi.  9,  4rc 

Nooshun  kesukqut,  qut-       Our  Father  which  art  in 
tianatamunach    koowesu-    heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
onk.    Peyaumooutch  kuk-    name.  Thy  kingdom  come 
ketassootamoonk,   kukke-    Thy  will  be  done  in  earth 
nantoomoonk  ne  n  nach    as  it  is  in  heaven.    Give 
ohkeit    neane    kesukqut    us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
Nummeetsuongash  aseke-    And  forgive  us  our  debu, 
sukokish  assamaiinean  ye-    as  we  forgive  our  debtors, 
dyeu  kesukod.     Kah  ah-    And  lead  us  not  into  tempt- 
quontamaiinnean  numma-    ation,  but  deliver  us  from 
teheongash, neane matche-    evil:  For  thine  is  the  king- 
nehukqueagig  nutahquon-    dom,  the  power,  and  the 
tammounonog.        Ahque    glory  for  ever.    Amen 
sagkompagunaiinnean    ea 
qutchhuaoonganit,     webe 
pohquohvrussinean  wutch 
matchitut    Newutche  ku- 
tahtaun    ketassootamonk, 
kah   menuhkesuonk,   kah 
sohsumoonkmicheme.  A- 
men. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Indian  Bible,  says  Con 
vers  Francis,  in  his  excellent  Life  of  Eliot,  sufficed 
for  about  twenty  years.  In  1680  another  edition  of  tho 
New  Testament  was  published.  Mr.  Eliot,  in  a  letter 
written  during  that  period  to  tho  Honourable  Mr. 
Boyle,  alludes  to  it  when  he  says,  *'  We  are  at  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acta ;  and  when  we  have  im- 
pressed the  New  Testament,  our  Commissioners  ap- 
prove of  my  preparing  and  impressing  the  Old."  In 
addition  to  the  Psalms,  a  Catechism  vras  annexed,  as  i* 
the  first  impression.  This  New  Testament  has  the  im 
print  of  Cambridge,  but  no  printer's  name.  In  1685^ 
a  second  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  appeared,  printed 
at  Cambridge  by  Samuel  Green.  This  was  bound  with 
the  last  impression  of  the  New  Testament;  and  the 
two  parts,  thus  taken  together,  constitute  the  second 
edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  though  there  was  an  inter 
val  of  five  years  between  the  timea  at  which  the  two 
Testaments  respectively  appeared.  Each  part  has  but 
one  dtle  page,  which  is  in  Indian,  and  the  same  as  be- 
fore. We  learn  some  facts  respecting  this  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Indian  version  from  Eliot's  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Boyle.  The  whole  impression  was  two  thou- 
sand copiea.  It  was  superintended  by  Bfr.  Eliot,  who 
gave  a  part  of  his  salary  towards  defraying  the  expense, 
and  received  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  corporation 
in  England,  through  Mr.  Boyle,  nine  hundred  pounds  at 
difierent  times,  namely,  forty  pounds  at  one  time,  four 
hundred  and  aixty  at  another,  and  four  hundred  at  a 
third.  If  some  collateral  expenses  be  included,  the 
whole  cost  of  the  impression  must  have  been  little,  if 
any,  short  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Eliot's  remarks 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  first  edition  was  nearly  or 
quite  exhausted.  If  so,  and  if  the  number  of  its  copies 
was  what  I  have  supposed,  this  fact  will  furnish  us 
with  a  measure  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  demand 
for  the  Scriptures  among  the  Indians  for  twenty  yean 
after  the  translation  was  first  printed.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  the  number  of  copies,  whioh  curiosity  might 
lead  people  in  the  colony  to  purchase,  or  which 
courtesy  might  send  to  England,  could  not  be  large. 
Eliot  apologised  to  Mr.  Boyle  for  the  slow  progress 
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of  the  printing,  by  alleging  the  want  of  an  adequate 
number  of  workmen,  and  the  interruption  of  labour 
among  those  whom  they  had,  by  sickness,  which  pre- 
Tailed  fatally  in  the  winter  of  1683  and  the  spring  of 
1684.  His  heart  was  saddened  by  these  and  other 
events,  which  seemed  to  throw  discouragement  on  the 
work ;  for  he  was  then  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
years,  and  with  the  feelings  of  an  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, his  soul  yearned  to  witness,  as  his  last  labour, 
the  completion  of  the  new  edition  of  his  translation. 
The  affectionate  earnestness  with  which  he  dwells 
on  the  subject  in  his  correspondence  with  the  £n- 
*  glish  philosopher,  has  a  touching  interest.  **My  age,*' 
■ays  he,  **  makes  me  importunate.  I  shall  depart 
joyfbllT,  may  I  but  leave  the  Bible  among  them; 
fbr  it  it  the  word  of  life.'*  Again  he  writes,  '*1  desire 
to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years, 
that  I  cannot  expect  to  live  long ;  and  sundry  say,  if  I 
do  not  procure  it  printed  while  I  live,  it  is  not  within 
the  prospect  of  human  reason,  whether  ever,  or  when, 
•r  how,  it  may  be  accomplished."  He  bore  it  on  his 
heart  to  God  in  ha  devotions,  and  the  anxious  earnest- 
ness of  his  soul  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  this  point  The 
prayer  of  the  good  old  man  was  answered.  He  lived 
to  sec  a  new  impression  of  his  Bible ;  and  when  he 
took  the  precious  volume  in  his  hands,  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  with  upliiYed  eyes  he  may  have  uttered 
the  Nunc  dimiltis  of  the  aged  Simeon.  In  preparing 
this  second  edition  Mr.  Eliot  received  valuable  assist- 
ance from  the  Reverend  John  Cotton  of  Plymouth, 
who  had  spent  much  of  his  time  for  several  years 
in  forming  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
language.  This  obligation  Eliot  acknowledged  in  a 
letter  to  Boyle  in  1688.  Several  years  before  that 
time.  Boyle  had  intrusted  to  Eliot  thirty  pounds  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  among  the  Indians.  The  money 
had  not  been  expended,  perhaps  because  no  oppprtu- 
nity  had  occurred  for  the  particular  mode  of  using  it 
which  Boyle  designed.  Of  this  sum,  Eliot  requested 
that  ten  pounds  might  be  given  to  Migor  Gookin's 
widow,  who  was  poor;  ten  pounds  to  Gookin's  son, 
who  lectured  among  the  Indians;  and  ten  pounds  to 
Mr.  John  Cotton,  **  u  ho,"  says  he,  **  helped  me  much 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Bible."  Probably  Mr.  Cot- 
ton revised  the  whole  version  with  him,  that  by  their 
joint  labours  a  more  exact  and  faithful  translation  might 
be  exhibited  in  the  new  impression. 

Mr.  Francis  elsewhere  remarks,  that  the  Indian 
Bible  has  become  one  of  those  rare  books  which  the 
antiquarian  deems  it  a  treasure  to  possess.  The  copies 
in  public  or  private  libraries  are  very  few.  It  has  ac- 
quired the  venerable  appearance  of  an  ancient  and 
sealed  book ;  and  when  we  turn  over  its  pages,  those 
long  and  harsh  words  seem  like  the  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics in  some  time-hallowed  temple  of  old  Egypt 
It  failed  to  answer  the  pious  purpose  for  which  the 
translator  laboured  in  preparing  it  But  it  has  answer- 
ed another  purpose,  which  was  perhaps  never  in  his 
mind,  or,  if  it  were,  was  doubtless  regarded  as  an  infe- 
rior consideration.  In  connexion  with  his  Indian  Gram- 
mar, it  has  afforded  important  aid  as  a  valuable  docu- 
ment in  the  study  of  comparative  philology.  Though 
the  language  in  which  it  is  printed  is  no  longer  read, 
yet  this  book  is  priced  as  one  of  the  means  of  gaining 
an  insight  into  the  structure  and  character  of  **  uta  written 
dialects  of  barbarous  nations,"  a  subject  which,  of  late 
years,  has  attracted  the  attention  >f  learned  men,  and 


the  study  of  which,  it  is  believed,  will  furnish  new 
facts  to  modify  the  hitherto  received  principles  of  cni 
versal  grammar.  On  this  account  scholars  of  the  high- 
est name  in  modem  times  have  had  reason  to  thank 
Eliot  for  labours,  which  the  Indians  are  not  left  to  thank 
him  for.  While  the  cause  of  religion  missed,  in  a  great 
degree,  thn  benefit  designed  for  it,  the  science  of  lan- 
guage acknowledges  a  contribution  to  its  stores.  Mr 
Eliot  translated  the  BiUe  into  a  dialect  of  what  is  called 
the  Mohegan  tongue,  a  language  spoken  by  all  the  New 
England  Indians,  essentially  the  same,  but  varied  by 
different  dialects  among  the  several  tribes.  By  Eliot 
and  others  it  was  called  the  Massachusetts  language. 
There  is.  beside*  a  moral  aspect  in  which  this  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  shouM  be  viewed.  It  most 
be  regarded  as  a  monument  of  laborious  piety,  of 
painstaking  love  to  the  soul  of  man.  Would  tlie  tran»> 
later  have  had  the  spirit  to  undertake,  stiU  more  the 
perseverance  to  carry  through,  a  work  so  wearisome 
and  discouraging,  had  he  not  been  animated  by  thedeep^ 
steady,  strong  principle  of  devotedness  to  God  and  to 
tlie  highest  good  of  his  fellow-men  ?  The  theological 
scholar,  who  translates  the  Bible,  or  even  one  of  the 
Testaments,  iVom  the  origina«  a  to  his  vernacular  tongue^ 
is  considered  as  having  achieved  a  great  task,  and  as 
giving  ample  proof  of  his  diligence.  Yet  such  a  work 
is  easy  compared  with  the  labour  which  Eliot  under- 
took and  finished  amidst  a  press  of  other  employ- 
ments, which  alone  might  have  been  deemed  sufi- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Christian  industry. 
Among  the  many  remarkable  doings  of  the  Apostle 
to  the  Indians,  this  bean  the  most  striking  testimony  to 
his  capacity  of  resolute  endurance  in  the  cause  of  man's 
spiritual  welfare.  We  justly  admire  the  moral  courage^ 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  sustained  him  in  ths 
tasks  of  preaching,  visiting,  and  instruction,  never  do 
terred  by  the  dark  squalidness  of  barbarity,  never  damit 
ed  by  the  fierce  threats  of  men  who  knew  no  law  b« 
their  passions,  never  moved  by  exposure  to  stonoo 
cold,  and  the  various  forms  of  physical  suffering.  BttL 
when  we  represent  him  to  our  minds,  as  labouring  at  hiw 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  silence  of  his  scodj, 
year  after  year,  in  the  freshness  of  the  rooming  ho«r 
and  by  the  taper  of  midnight  wearied  but  not  disheart- 
ened; continually  perplexed  with  the  almost  unman- 
ageable phraseology  of  the  dialect  of  the  barbarians, 
yet  always  patient  to  discover  how  it  might  be  made 
to  represent  truly  the  meanmg  of  the  sacred  books; 
doing  this  chapter  by  chapter,  verse  by  verse,  without 
a  wish  to  give  over  the  toil ;  cherishing  for  a  long  tirao 
only  a  famt  hope  of  publication,  yet  still  willing  to  be- 
lieve^ that  God  in  his  good  providence  would  finilly 
send  the  means  of  giving  the  printed  word  of  lilh  to 
those  for  whom  he  toiled  and  prayed, — we  cannot  bat 
feel  that  we  witness  a  more  trying  task,  a  more  sur- 
prising labour,  than  any  presented  by  the  stirrirg  and 
active  duties  of  his  ministiy  among  the  Indians.  It  was 
a  long,  heavy,  hard  work,  wrought  out  by  the  silent  bat 
wasting  efforts  of  mental  toil,  and  relieved  by  no  imm^ 
diately  animating  excitement  It  was  traly  a  labour  of 
love.  When  we  take  that  old  dark  volume  into  our 
hands,  we  understand  not  the  words  in  which  it  is 
written ;  but  it  has  another  and  beautifhl  meaning  which 
we  do  understand.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  affection  which 
a  devoted  man  cherished  for  the  soul  of  his  fellow-man ; 
it  it  the  expression  of  a  benevolence,  which  fainted  in 
no  effort  to  give  light  to  those  who  sat  in  darkness  and 
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in  ibe  shatlow  of  death;  and  so  it  remaine,  and  will 
ever  remain,  a  Teoerable  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
■pihakal  tnilh  and  spiritaal  sympathj. 

it  is  indeed  strange  that  the  language  of  a  version  of 
the  Bible,  made  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  should 
BOW  be  utterly  eitinct.  But  the  second  edition  of  the 
Translation  was  the  last,  and  the  printer  will  never 
a^ain  be  called  to  set  types  for  those  words  so  strange, 
nor  will  there  in  all  after  time,  probably,  be  a  person 
in  the  world  who  can  read  the  book 

Cotton  Mather  tells  us  that  the  anagram  of  Eliot's 
name  was  Tot2e,  and  the  conceit  has  the  merit  of  ei- 
pressing  truly  one  of  the  chief  traits  in  the  apostle's 
character.  Beside  the  labours  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, he  translated  Baxter's  "Call  to  the  Unconvert- 
ed," Bayiiy's  "  Practice  of  Piety,"  and  *'  several  of  the 
composures"  of  Shepard,  and  others  of  his  contempo- 
raries, into  the  Indian  language. 

**  Bis  youth  was  innocent ;  bis  riper  age 
Mark'd  with  some  act  of  goodness,  every  day ; 

And  wauh*d  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and  sage, 
Faded  bis  late  declining  years  away. 

Cbeerful  be  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 

To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent.** 

MRS.  BRAD6TREET. 
Mu.  Anne  Bradstrket,  "  the  mirror  of  her  age, 
md  glory  of  her  sex,"  as  she  is  styled  by  John  Norton, 
of  excellent  memory,  came  to  America  with  her  hus- 
band, Simon  Bradstreet,  governor  of  the  colony,  in 
1630,  when  she  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Governor  Dudley,  a  miserly,  though 
a  *  virtuous  and  discreet  gentleman,"  for  whom  Gover- 
nor Belcher  wrote  the  following  epitaph: 

**  Hera  lies  Thomas  Dudley,  that  trusty  old  stud— 
A  bargain's  a  bargain,  and  must  be  made  good.** 

^rs.  Bradstreet's  verses  were  printed  at  Cambridge, 
in  1640.  The  volume  was  entitled,  "Several  Poems, 
compiled  with  great  variety  of  wit  and  learning,  full  of 
delight;  wherein  especially  is  contained  a  compleat 
discourse  and  description  of  the  four  Elements,  Con- 
stitutions, Ages  of  Man,  and  Seasons  of  the  Year,  to- 
gether with  an  exact  Epitome  of  the  Three  First  Mo- 
narchies, viz:  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian;  and 
Roman  Commonwealth,  from  the  beginning,  to  the  end 
of  the  last  King;  with  divers  other  Pleasant  and  Se- 
rious Poems."  ^'orton  declares  her  poetry  so  fine  that, 
were  Maro  to  hear  it,  he  would  condemn  his  own 
works  to  the  fire;  and  in  a  poetical  description  of  her 
character  says — 

Her  breast  was  a  brave  pallace,  a  broad  ttrett^ 
Where  all  heroic,  ample  thonghts  did  meet, 
Wberfi  nature  such  a  tenement  had  tane, 
That  other  souls  to  hen  dwelt  in  a  lane  I 

The  author  of  the  Magnolia  speaks  of  her  poetry  as 
a  <*  monument  for  her  memory  beyond  the  stateliest 
marble ;"  and  John  Rogers,  one  of  the  Presidents  of 
Harvard  College,  in  some  verses  addressed  to  her, 
•ays— 
Your  only  hand  these  poesies  did  compose: 
Your  bead  the  source,  whence  all  those  springs  did  flow : 
Your  voice,  whence  change's  sweetest  notes  arose :    , 
Your  feet,  that  kept  the  dance  alone,  I  trow : 
Then  veil  your  bonnets,  poetasters  all. 
Strike,  lower  smain,  and  at  these  humbly  fall. 
And  deem  yourselves  advanced  to  be  her  pedestal. 
Should  all  with  lowly  congees  laurels  bring. 
Waste  Flora's  magazine  to  find  a  wreath, 
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Or  Pineus*  banks,  'twere  too  mean  oflering; 
Your  muse  a  fairer  garland  doth  bequeath 
To  guard  your  fkirer  front ;  here  *t  is  your  name 
Shall  stand  immarbled ;  this  your  little  frame 
Shall  great  Colossus  be,  to  your  eternal  fame. 

She  died  in  September,  1672.  and  'Mvas  greatly 
mourned."  The  following  stanzas  are  from  one  of  hn 
minor  pieces,  entitled  "  Contemplations." 

Under  the  cooling  shadow  of  a  stately  elm 

Close  sate  I  by  a  goodly  river's  side ; 

Where  gliding  streams  the  rocks  did  overwhelm ; 

A  lonely  place,  with  pleasures  dignified. 

I  once  that  loved  the  shady  woods  so  well. 

Now  thought  the  rivers  did  the  trees  ezcell. 

And  if  the  sun  would  ever  shine,  there  would  I  dwell. 

While  on  the  stealing  stream  I  flxt  mine  eye. 

Which  to  the  long*d-for  ocean  held  its  course, 

I  markt  nor  crooks,  nor  rubi  that  there  did  lye 

Could  hinder  aught,  but  still  augment  its  force : 

O  happy  flood,  quoth  I,  that  holdst  thy  race 

Till  thou  arrive  at  thy  beloved  place. 

Nor  is  it  rocks  or  shoals  that  can  obstruct  thy  pace. 

Nor  is*t  enough,  that  thou  alone  may*st  slide, 

But  hundred  brooks  in  thy  cleer  waves  do  meet. 

So  hand  in  hand  along  with  thee  they  glide 

To  Thetis*  house,  where  all  embrace  and  greet : 

Thou  emblem  true,  nf  what  I  count  the  best,  • 

0  could  I  lead  my  rivulets  to  rest. 

So  may  we  press  to  that  vast  mansion,  ever  blest. 

Ye  fish,  which  in  this  liquid  region  *bide. 

That  for  each  season,  have  your  habitation. 

Now  sslt,  now  fresh,  where  you  think  best  to  glide. 

To  unknown  coasts  to  give  a  visitation. 

In  lakes  and  ponds,  you  leave  your  numerous  fry, 

So  nature  taught,  and  yet  you  know  not  why. 

You  watry  folk  that  know  not  your  felicity. 

Look  how  the  wantons  firisk  to  taste  the  air. 

Then  to  the  colder  bottome  straight  they  dive, 

Eflsoon  to  Neptune's  glassie  hall  repair 

To  see  what  trade  the  great  ones  there  do  drive. 

Who  forrage  o'er  the  spacious  sea-green  field. 

And  take  the  trembling  prey  before  it  yield. 

Whose  armour  is  their  scales,  their  spreading  fins  tfarit 

shield. 
While  musing  thus  with  contemplation  fed. 
And  thousand  fancies  buzaing  in  my  brain. 
The  sweet-tongued  Philomel  percht  o*er  my  head. 
And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain 
Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  delight, 

1  Judg*d  my  hearing  better  than  my  sight. 

And  wisht  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  take  my  flight 

O  merry  bird  (said  I)  that  fears  no  snares. 

That  neither  toyles  nor  hoards  up  in  thy  barn. 

Feels  no  sad  thoughts,  nor  eructating  cares 

To  gain  more  good,  or  shun  what  might  thee  harm* 

Thy  cloaths  ne'er  wear,  thy  meat  is  every  where, 

Thy  bed  a  bough,  thy  drink  the  water  cleer. 

Reminds  not  what  is  past,  nor  what's  to  come  dofit  fear. 

The  dawning  morn  with  songs  thou  dost  prevent,* 

Setts  hundred  notes  unto  thy  feather'd  crew, 

So  each  one  tunes  his  pretty  instrument. 

And  warbling  out  the  old,  begins  anew. 

And  thus  they  pass  their  youth  in  summer  season, 

Then  follow  thee  into  a  better  region. 

Where  winter's  never  fell  by  that  sweet  airy  legioa. 

Man  *s  at  the  best  a  creature  frail  and  vain. 

In  knowledge  ignorant,  fh  strength  but  weak : 

SuhJect  to  sorrows,  losses,  sickness,  pain. 

Each  storm  his  state,  his  mind,  his  body  brvaK : 

From  some  of  these  be  never  finds  cessation. 

But  day  or  night,  within,  without,  vexation,  [latioa. 

Troubles  f^om  foes,  from  friends,  from  dearest,  near'M  i»- 
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And  ye^  thia  sinfull  creatare,  tVail  and  vain, 

ThiB  lump  of  wretchedness,  of  sin  and  sorrow, 

This  weather-beaten  vessel  wrackt  with  pain, 

Joyes  not  in  hope  of  an  eternal  morrow : 

Nor  all  his  losses,  crosses,  and  vexation, 

fn  weight,  in  frequency,  and  long  duration. 

Can  make  him  deeply  groan  for  that  divine  translation. 

The  mariner  that  on  smooth  waves  doth  glide, 
Bings  merrily,  and  steers  his  barque  with  ease. 
As  if  lie  had  command  of  wind  and  tide. 
And  had  become  great  master  of  the  seas ; 
But  suddenly  a  storm  spoils  all  the  sport. 
And  makes  him  long  for  a  more  quiet  port. 
Which  'gainst  all  adverse  winds  may  serve  for  fort. 

So  he  that  saileth  in  this  world  of  pleasure, 
Feeding  on  sweets,  that  never  bit  of  th*  sowre. 
That  *s  full  of  friends,  of  honour,  and  of  treasure. 
Fond  fool,  he  takes  this  earth  ev*n  for  heaven's  bowei 
But  sad  affliction  comes  and  makes  him  see 

gere  's  neither  honour,  wealth  nor  safety ; 
nly  above  is  found  all  with  security. 

O  Time,  the  fttal  wrack  of  mortal  things. 

That  draws  oblivion's  curtains  over  kings, 

*rheir  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  not, 

Their  names  without  a  record  are  forgot. 

Their  parts,  their  ports,  their  pomp 's  all  laid  in  th*  dust ; 

hot  wit  nor  gold,  nor  buildings  scape  time's  nist ; 

But  he  whose  name  is  grav'd  in  the  white  stone 

Shan  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone. 

ROGER  WILLIAMS  AND  HIS  OONTROVERSIEa 

RoGBE  Williams  was  on  many  accoants  the  most 
remarlLable  man  among  the  Puritans.  He  was  the  fint 
legislator  who  fully  recognized  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  this  joT  itself  should  make  his  name  immortal.  He 
was  eccentric,  in  conduct  as  well  as  in  opinion,  bat 
nevertheless  a  man  of  genias  and  virtue,  of  firmness, 
courage,  disinterestedness  and  benevolence.  The  no- 
tice of  Williams  and  his  writings  by  Dr.  Verplanck  is 
ao  just  and  comprehensive  that  we  quote  it,  without 
abridgment  He  emigrated  to  New  England  from 
Wales  in  1630.  He  was  then,  says  Verplanck,  a 
man  of  austere  life  and  popular  manners,  full  of  read- 
ing, skilled  in  controversy,  and  gifted  with  a  rapid, 
copious,  and  vehement  eloquence.  The  writen  of 
those  days  represent  him  as  being  full  of  turbulent  and 
aingnlar  opinions,  '*  and  the  whole  country,"  saith  the 
quaint  Cotton  Mather,  "  was  soon  like  to  be  set  on  fire 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  a  windmill  in  the  head  of  this 
one  man.*'*  The  heresy  which  appeared  most  grie- 
Youi  to  his  brethren,  was  his  zeal  for  unqualified  reli- 
gious liberty.  In  the  warmth  of  his  charity,  he  con- 
tended for  "  freedom  of  conscience,  even  to  Papists 
and  Arminians,  with  security  of  civil  peace  to  all,"  a 
doctrine  that  filled  the  Massachusetts  clergy  with  hoi^ 
ror  and  alarm.  "He  violently  urged,"  says  Cotton 
Mather,  "that  the  civil  magistrate  might  not  punish 
breaches  of  the  fint  table  of  the  commandments,  which 
utterly  took  away  from  the  authority  all  capacity  to 
prevent  the  land  which  they  had  purchased  on  purpose 
for  a  recess  from  such  things,  from  becoming  such  a 
aink  of  abominations  as  would  have  been  the  reproach 
and  ruin  of  Christianity  in  these  parts  of  the  world." 

In  addition  to  these  "  most  disturbant  and  ofiensive 
doctrines,"  Mather  charges  him  with  preaching  against 
file  Royal  charter  of  the  colony,  "  on  an  insignificant 

•  Cotton  Mather— Jfi^atta,  book  vii.,  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "Uttle  Foxes,  or  the  spirit  of  Rigid  S^aration  in 
one  remarkable  sealot,"  fce. 


pretence  of  wrong  therein  done  unto  the  Indiana.** 
To  his  fervent  zeal  for  liberty  of  opinion,  this  aingulai 
man  united  an  equal  degree  of  tenacity  to  every  article 
of  his  own  narrow  creed.  He  objected  to  the  coatom 
of  returning  thanks  after  meat,  as,  in  aome  manner  or 
other,  involving  a  corruption  of  primitive  and  pur« 
wonhip,'  he  refused  to  join  any  of  the  churcbcai  m 
Boston,  unless  they  would  fint  make  a  public  and  a^ 
lemn  declaration  of  their  repentance  for  having  form- 
erly communed  with  the  church  of  England;  and  whem 
his  doctrines  of  religious  liberty  were  condemned  bj 
the  clergy,  he  wrote  to  his  own  church  at  Salem,  **  that 
if  they  would  not  separate  aa  well  firom  the  churcbee 
of  New  Elngland  aa  of  Okl,  ho  would  separate  from 
them." 

All  hia  peculiar  opinions,  whether  true  or  erroneooa. 
were  alike  offensive  to  his  puritan  brethren,  and  con- 
troversy  soon  waxed  warm.  Some  logicians,  more 
tolerant  or  politic  than  the  rest,  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  dieputknts  by  a  whimsical,  and  not  veiy  intelligible 
sophiam.  They  approved  not,  said  they,  of  peneco- 
ting  men  for  conscience'  sake,  but  solely  for  correcting 
them  for  sinning  against  conecience;  and  so  not  per- 
secuting, but  punishing  heretics.  Williams  was  not  a 
man  who  could  be  imposed'upon  by  words^  or  intimi- 
dated by  threata;  and  he  accordingly  peraevered  in  in 
culcating  his  doctrines  publicly  and  vehemently.  The 
clergy,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shake  him 
by  argument  and  remonstrance,  at  last  determined  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  authority ;  and  the  Genenl 
Court,  after  due  coneideration  of  the  case,  pasaed  aen- 
tence  of  banishment  upon  him,  or,  aa  they  pbraaed  it, 
"  ordered  hie  removal  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court"  Some  of  the  men  in  power  had  determined 
that  he  ehould  be  eent  to  England ;  bat,  when  they  aeot 
to  take  him,  they  found  that,  with  his  usual  epirit  of  ge- 
solute  independence,  he  had  already  departed,  no  one 
knew  whither,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  people, 
who,  to  use  their  own  language,  had  gone  with  their 
beloved  pastor  ''to  seek  their  providencea."  After 
some  wanderings,  he  pitched  his  tent  at  a  place  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  and  there  be- 
came the  founder  and  legialator  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island.  There  he  continued  to  rule,  aometimea 
as  the  governor,  and  always  aa  the  guide  and  father  of 
the  settlement,  for  forty-eight  years,  employing  himself 
in  acts  of  kindness  to  his  former  enemies,  affording  re- 
lief to  the  distressed,  and  offering  an  asylum  to  the  per- 
secuted. The  government  of  his  colony  was  formed 
on  his  favourite  principle,  that  in  mattera  of  faith  and 
wonhip,  every  citizen  should  walk  according  to  the 
light  of  his  own  conscience,  without  restrainj  or  intei^ 
ference  from  the  civil  magistrate.  During  a  visit 
which  Williams  made  to  England,  in  1643,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  colonial  charter,  he  published  a 
formal  and  laboured  vindication  of  this  doctrine,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Bloody  Tenet,  Or,  a  Dialogue  be> 
tween  Truth  and  Peace."  In  this  work,  written  with 
his  usual  boldness  and  decision,  he  anticipated  most 
of  the  arguments  which,  fifty  yean  after,  attracted  ao 
much  attention,  when  they  were  brought  forward  by 
Locke.  His  own  conduct  in  power,  was  in  perfect  a» 
cordance  with  his  speculative  opinions ;  and  when,  ic 
his  old  age,  the  order  of  his  little  community  wae  dia- 
turbed  by  an  irruption  of  Quaker  preachen,  he  com- 
bated them  only  in  pamphlets  and  public  dieputationa, 
and  contented  himself  with  overwhelming  theii  doo> 
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trine*  with  a  torrent  of  learning,  wTOiiiini,  ayllogiBinf, 
and  puna.* 

It  ahould  also  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of 
Roger  Williams,  that  no  one  of  the  early  colonists, 
without  excepting  William  Penn  himself,  equaled  him 
in  justice  and  benevolence  towazds  the  Indians.  He 
laboured  incessantly,  and  with  much  success,  to  en- 
lighten and  conciliate  them,  and  by  this  means  acquired 
a  personal  influence  among  them,  which  he  had  fre- 
quently the  enviable  satisfaction  of  exerting  in  behalf 
of  those  who  had  banished  him.  It  is  not  the  least  re- 
aaarkable  or  characteristic  incident  of  his  varied  life, 
that  within  one  year  after  his  exile,  and  while  he  was 
yet  hot  with  controversy,  and  indignant  at  his  wrongs, 
his  first  interference  with  the  aflhirs  of  his  former  colo- 
ny was  to  protect  its  frontier  settlemeuto  from  an 
Indian  massacre.  From  that  time  forward,  though  he 
was  never  permitted  to  return  to  MassachusetU,  he 
was  frequently  employed  by  the  government  of  that 
province  in  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  and  on  other 
business  of  the  highest  importance.  Even  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, in  spite  of  his  steadfast  abhorrence  of  Williams's 
heresy,  seems  to  have  been  touched  with  the  magnani- 
mity and  kindness  of  the  man ;  and  after  having  stig- 
matized him  as  *'th«  infamous  Korah  of  New  Eng- 
land," he  confesses,  a  litde  reluctantly,  that  *'  for  the 
forty  years  after  his  exile,  he  acquitted  himself  se 
lawlably,  that  many  judicious  people  judged  him  to 
have  bad  tke  root  ^  the  matter  in  him,  during  the  long 
winter  of  his  retirement" 

WILUAM  PENN  AND  JOHN  LOCKE. 

With  all  his  goodness  and  gentleness,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania  was  not  free  from  that  spirit  of  bitter 
controversy  which  prevailed  before  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  in  New  England ;  and  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
Iracto  are  as  quaint  and  intemperate  as  those  of  Ma- 
ther and  Williams,  as  for  example,  **  A  Brief  Reply  to 
a  Mere  Rhapsody  of  Lies,  Folly,  and  Slander,"  and 
"  An  Answer  to  a  False  and  Foolish  Libel,"  etc.  The 
great  name  of  Locke,  says  Verplanck,  is  associated 
with  that  of  William  Penn,  by  a  double  tie ;  by  his  ce- 
lebrated constitution  for  the  Carolinas,  which  enrols 
him  among  the  earliest  legislators  of  America,  and  by 
one  of  those  anecdotes  of  private  friendship  and  mag- 
nanimity»  upon  which  the  mind  gladly  reposes,  after 
wandering  among  the  cold  and  dreary  generalities  of 
history.  During  the  short  period  of  Penn'a  influence 
at  the  court  of  James  II.,  be  obtained  ftx>m  the  king 
the  promise  of  a  pardon  for  Locke,  who  had  fled  to 
Holland  from  the  persecution  of  the  dominant  party. 
Locke,  though  grateful  to  Penn  for  this  unsolicited 
kindness,  replied  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  become  the  most  formidable  ad- 
versary of  tyranny  in  all  its  shapes,  •*  that  he  could  not 
accept  a  pardon,  when  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
erime."  Three  years  after  this  occurrence,  the  Stuarts 
were  driven  from  the  throne  of  England ;  Locke  then 
returned  in  triumph.  At  the  same  time,  the  champions 
of  English  liberty,  to  serve  some  party  otject,  pro- 
claimed Penn  a  traitor,  without  the  slightest  ground; 
and  all  his  rights  as  an  Englishman,  and  his  chartered 
privileges,  were  shamelessly  violated  by  the  very  states- 
men who  had  drafted  the  Act  of  Toleration  and  the 
Bill  of  Righls.    In  this  season  of  distress  and  deser- 

•  The  title  of  one  of  his  boom  against  George  Fbz,  and 
bis  rollowsr,  Borrowes,  ta  **  Ths  Fox  digged  out  sT  Us  Bur- 


tion,  Penn  was  unexpectedly  gratified  by  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  Locke,  who  now,  in  his  turn,  inter 
ceded  to  procure  a  pardon  from  the  new  sovereign.  In 
the  pride  of  slandered  innocence,  Penn  answered,  as 
Locke  had  formerly  done,  '*  that  he  had  never  been 
guilty  of  any  crime,  and  could  not,  therefore,  rest 
satisfied  with  a  mode  of  liberation  which  would 
ever  appear  as  a  standing  monument  of  his  guilt" 
The  genhis  of  Locke  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Watt% 
with  equal  elegance  and  truth,  as  being  "  wide  as  the 
sea,  calm  as  the  night,  bright  as  the  day :"  still  hit 
mind  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  that  practical 
sagacity  which  so  happily  tempered  the  enthusiasm  of 
William  Penn.  The  code  of  government  and  laws 
which  Locke  formed  lor  the  Carolinas,  contained  many 
excellent  provisions;  but  it  was  eiAbarrassed  by  num«' 
rous  and  discordant  subdivisions  of  power,  was  per- 
plexed by  some  impracticable  refinements  in  the  ad- 
Kanistration  of  justice,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  unne- 
cessarily artificial  and  complicated.  Nevertheless,  it 
is,  remarks  Verplanck,  a  legitimate  subject  of  national 
pride  that  we  can  thus  number  this  virtuous  and  pro 
found  philosopher  among  those  original  legislators  of 
this  country,  who  gave  to  our  political  character  its  first 
impulse  and  direction.* 

THE  POETRY  OP  6OVERN0B  WOLOOTT. 
Roger  Wolcott,  a  m^or-general  at  the  capture  ol 
Louisburg,  and  afterward  governor  of  Connecticut^ 
published  a  volume  of  **  Poetical  Mediutions"  at  New 
London,  in  1785.  His  principal  work  is  *'A  Brief 
Account  of  the  Agency  of  the  Honourable  John  Win 
throp,  Esquire,  in  the  Court  of  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, Anno  Domini,  1663,  when  he  obtained  a  Charter 
for  the  Colony  of  Connecticut"  In  this  he  describes 
a  miracle  by  one  of  Winthrop's  company,  on  the  re* 
turn  voyage.  ^ 

The  winds  awhile 
Are  courteous,  and  conduct  them  on  their  way, 
To  near  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  sea. 
When  suddenly  their  pleasant  gales  they  change 
For  dismal  storms  that  o'er  the  ocean  range. 
For  faithless  iEolus,  meditating  harms. 
Breaks  up  the  peace,  and  priding  much  in  arms, 
Unbars  the  great  artillery  of  heaven, 
And  at  the  fotal  signal  by  him  given, 
The  cloudy  chariots  threatening  take  the  plainst 
Drawn  by  wing'd  steeds  hard  pressing  on  their  reina 
These  vast  battalions,  in  dire  aspect  raised. 
Start  fVom  the  barrien— night  with  lightning  biased, 
Whilst  clashing  wheels,  resounding  thunders  crack. 
Strike  mortals  deaf,  and  heavens  astonish'd  shake. 

Here  the  ship  captain,  in  the  midnight  watch. 
Sumps  on  the  deck,  and  thunders  up  the  hatch; 
And  to  the  mariners  aloud  he  cries, 
*«  Now  all  ftom  saft  recumbency  arise : 
All  bands  aloft,  and  stand  well  to  your  tack. 
Engendering  storms  have  clothed  the  sky  with  blaek 
Big  tempests  threaten  to  undo  the  world: 
Down  topsail,  let  the  mainsail  soon  be  furrd : 
Haste  to  the  foresail,  there  take  up  a  reef; 
Tis  time,  boys,  now  if  ever,  to  be  brief; 
Aloof  for  lift ;  let*B  try  to  stem  the  tide, 
1%e  ship's  much  water,  thus  we  may  not  ride: 
Stand  roomer  then,  let's  run  before  the  sea. 
That  so  ths  ship  may  feel  her  steerage  way ; 
Steady  at  helm!"    Swiftly  along  she  seods 
Before  the  wind,  and  cuts  the  foaming  suds. 
Sometimes  aloft  she  lifts  her  prow  so  high. 
As  if  she'd  ma  her  bowsprit  through  ths  slqr ; 

•  The  leaang  and  nearly  all  the  wrmttkehU  prhidptBe  el 
Locke  had  been  sometime  foffliUai  fa  New  England. 
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Hies  from  tbo  mmniit  cbta  and  taurriei  down, 
As  if  her  way  were  to  the  centre  ahown. 

Meanwhile  our  founders  in  the  cabin  sat, 
Reflecting  on  their  true  and  sad  estate ; 
Whilst  holy  Warbam's  sacred  lips  did  treat 
About  God*s  promises  and  mercies  greaL 

Still  more  gigantic  births  spring  from  the  doads, 
Which  tore  the  tatter'd  canvass  f^om  tbo  shrouds, 
And  dreadful  balls  of  lightning  fill  the  air, 
Shot  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Thunderer. 

And  now  a  mighty  sea  the  ship  overtakes. 
Which  falling  on  the  deck,  the  bulk-head  breaks; 
The  saitorp  cling  to  ropes,  and  frightened  cry, 
**  The  ship  is  fouuderdd,  we  die  1  we  die !" 

Thatie  in  the  cabin  heard  the  sailors  scieeeh; 
AH  rise,  and  reverend  Warham  do  beseech. 
That  he  would  now  lift  up  to  Heaven  a  cry 
For  preservation  in  extremity. 
He  with  a  faith  sure  bottomed  on  the  word 
Of  Him  that  is  of  sea  and  winds  the  Lord, 
His  eyes  lifis  up  to  Heaven,  his  hands  extends. 
And  fervent  prayers  for  deliverance  sends. 
The  winds  abate,  the  threatening  waves  appease. 
And  a  siveet  calm  sits  regent  on  the  seas. 
They  bless  the  name  of  their  deliverer. 
Who  now  they  found  a  God  that  heareth  prayer. 

Still  further  westward  on  they  keep  their  way, 
Ploughing  the  pavement  of  the  briny  sea. 
Till  the  vast  ocean  they  had  overpast. 
And  in  Connecticut  their  anchors  cast. 

In  a  speech  to  the  king,  descriptive  of  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  Winthrop  says — 

The  graspy  banks  are  like  a  verdant  bed. 
With  choicest  flowers  all  enanielftd, 
0*er  which  the  wingdd  choristers  do  fly. 
And  wound  the  air  with  wondrous  melody. 
Here  Philomel,  high  perch'd  upo«  a  thorn, 
Sings  cheerful  hymns  to  the  approaching  mom. 
The  song  once  set,  each  bird  tunes  up  his  Syre, 
Responding  heavenly^iusic  through  the  quire 

Each  plain  is  boun^d  at  its  utmost  edge 
With  a  long  chain  of  mountains  in  a  ridge. 
Whose  BBurc  tops  advance  themselves  so  high, 
They  seem  like  pendanu  hanging  in  the  sky. 

In  aD  account  of  King  Philip's  wars,  he  tells  bow  the 

■oldier-~ 

met  his  amorous  dame, 

Whose  eye  had  often  set  his  heart  in  0ame. 

Urged  with  the  motives  of  her  love  and  fear, 

She  runs  and  clasps  her  arms  about  her  dear, 

Where,  weeping  on  his  bosom  as  she  lies, 

And  languishing,  on  him  she  sets  her  eyes, 

Till  those  bright  lamps  do  with  her  life  expirsi 

Jlnd  leave  kirn  wettering  in  a  demblefire. 

In  the  next  page  he  describes  the  riiiiig  of  the  sun- 
By  this  Aurora  doth  with  gold  adorn 
The  ever  beauteous  eyelids  of  the  room ; 
And  burning  Titan  his  exhaustless  rays, 
Bright  in  the  eastem  horison  displays; 
Then  soon  appearing  in  majestic  awe. 
Makes  all  the  starry  deities  withdrew; 
Veiling  their  fkices  in  deep  reverence. 
Before  the  throne  of  his  magnificence. 

Wolcott  retired  from  public  life,  afrer  haTing  held 
many  honourable  oflices,  in  1755,  and  died  in  May, 
1767,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

ALLEITS  POEM  ON  THE  BOSTON  MASSACRE. 
We  have  a  thin  quarto  entitled  '*  The  Poem  whicn 
Ae  Committee  of  the  town  of  Boston  had  voted  unani- 
m\j  to  be  pttUiahed  with  the  late  Oration:  with 


Obaerrations  relating  thereto,  together  with  i 
pertinent  Extracts  from  an  Ingenioua  CompoaitioB 
never  published/'  It  was  **  printed  by  E.  RuawU,  a 
his  office  near  Doctor  Gardiner's,  in  Marlborough  atrceC 
in  177S.'*  The  author,  whose  name  waa  James  Allen, 
appears  to  have  been  a  Royalist,  but  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy  with  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  dty,  whom  ho 
contrived  to  keep  in  ignorance  of  his  real  sentiments 
The  poem  was  written  at  Dr.  Warren's  particular  re- 
quest, and  when  *<old  Sam  Adams,"  as  chairman  of 
the  publishing  committee,  carried  to  the  printer  tbo 
oration  of  the  Fifth  of  March,  he  waa  instracted  to 
have  appear  as  an  appendix  to  that  performance  thi« 
satire,  which  it  is  said  waa  received  in  commietee  with 
great  applause.  W  hen  the  proof-sheets  were  examined, 
however,  one  of  the  members  perceived  that  they  had 
been  duped,  that  the  poem  **  waa  all  a  bite"— that  if 
the  author  waa  actuated  by  any  principles,  they  wero 
mischievous — ^in  fine,  that  he  was  a  atrenuoua  Tory,  and 
influenced  alone  by  a  desire  to  aerve  the  royal  canae, 
as  a  more  cloae  examination  of  the  "ingenioua  and 
elegant  compoaition"  before  them  would  ahow.  Of 
course,  the  committee  rescinded  the  Tote  to  print  it, 
and  it  waa  iaaoed  by  Mr.  Ruasell  on  his  own  account. 
It  is  in  the  heroic  measure,  and  rather  smoothly  rerai- 
fied,  but  ita  irony  is  so  apparent  that  it  aeema  almost 
incredible  that  auch  men  as  Samuel  Adama  and  Joseph 
Warren  should  not  have  perceived  its  olgect  at  a 
glance.  We  quote  an  apostrophe  to  the  king,  from  tho 
ninth  page: 

Buy,  Pharaoh,  stay,  that  impious  band  forbear, 

Nor  tempt  the  genius  of  our  souls  too  far; 

Ifow  oft,  Ungracious!  in  thf  thankless  stead 

Mid  scenes  of  death  our  generous  youth  have  hied! 

When  the  proud  Gaul  thf  mightiest  powers  repeird* 

And  drove  thy  legions  trembling  from  the  field. 

We  rent  the  laurel  from  the  victor's  brow. 

And  round  thf  temples  taught  the  wreath  to  grow. 

Bay,  when  thy  slaughtered  bands  the  desert  dy*d. 

Where  the  lone  Ohiof  rolls  her  gloomy  tide. 

Whose  dreary  banks  their  wasting  bones  inshrine. 

What  arm  avenged  them?  Thankless!  was  it  tkituf 

But  generous  Valour  seoms  a  boasting  word. 

And  conscious  Virtue  reaps  her  own  rsward  I 

Tet  conscious  Virtue  bids  thee  now  to  speak. 

Though  guilty  blushes  kindle  o'er  thy  cheek. 

If  wasting  wars,  and  painful  toils,  at  length. 

Had  drained  our  veins,  and  withered  all  our  sirength. 

How  couldst  thou,  cruel,  form  the  base  design. 

And  round  our  necks  the  wreath  of  bondage  twine  f 

And  if  some  lingering  spirit  roused  to  strife 

Bid  rufflan  Murder  drink  the  dregs  of  lifie, 

Bhall  future  ages  e*er  forget  the  deed? 

And  not  for  this  imperious  B n  bleed? 

When  comes  that  period  Hesven  predestines  mast. 
When  £Hrope'«  glories  shall  be  whelm'd  in  dust. 
When  wr  proud  fleets  the  naval  wreath  shall  weai^ 
And  o'er  her  empires  hurl  the  bolts  of  war. 
Unnerved  by  Fate,  the  boklest  heart  shall  fail. 
And  mid  their  guards  auxiliar  kings  grow  pale. 

In  vain  shall  B n  lift  her  suppliant  eye. 

An  alien'd  oflspriog  feels  no  filial  tie ; 
Her  tears  in  vain  shall  bathe  the  soldiers*  foet^ 
Remember,  InaaATB !  £-et-n'8  crimson'd  street ! 
Whole  hecatombs  of  lives  the  deed  shall  pay. 
And  purge  the  murders  of  that  guilt]r>day. 

•  Alluding  to  the  taking  of  I»aisbarg.  in  1745^  by  Gea. 
Pepperell.  witk  the  aid  o(  9.  British  squadron. 

t  From  various  metrical  compositions  written  belbre  the 
Revolution,  it  appears  that  the  name  Okia  was  original^ 
pronounced  O-fe,  as  in  the  text. 
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NATHANIEL  WARD— HIS  "SIMPLE  COOLER  OP 
AGGAWAM.'* 

Nathanikl  Ward  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  able,  yet  eccentric  of  the  nonconforniista  who 
came  to  America*  He  was  the  aon  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  eatnbJiibed  cboreb,  and  waa  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1595.  After  studying  the  civil  law,  he  tra- 
veled on  the  continent,  and  atudied  divinity  at  Heidel- 
berg, imder  Pareua^  a  celebrated  Calviniat,  whoie  prin- 
ciples he  adopted.  He  waa  forbidden  to  preach  on  hia 
teium  to  England,  and  in  June,  1634,  he  came  to  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  same  year  waa  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Ipswich,  or  Aggawam,  near  Boston.  His 
health  did  not  long  permit  him  to  continue  in  the  pas- 
toral office,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  colonial  go- 
vernment in  various  ways  for  several  years.  In  1645, 
he  wrote  the  **  Simple  Cobler,**  of  which  the  full  title 
is  as  follows: 

■*  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  in  America.  Willing 
to  be!p*niend  bis  Native  Country,  lamentably  tattered, 
both  In  the  upper-Leather  and  sole,  with  all  the  hone«t 
stitches  he  can  take.  And  as  willing  never  to  bee  paid  for 
his  work,  by  Old  English  wonted  pay.  It  is  his  Trade  to 
patch  all  the  year  long,  gratis.  Therefore  I  pray  Gentle- 
men keep  your  purses.  By  Theodore  de  la  Guard.  In  rtbut 
mrduis  ac  ttnui  spe,forti»4ima  qmtqueanuitia  tuUssimm  ntnt. 
—Cie.    In  English, 

**  When  bootes  and  shoes  are  tome  up  to  the  leAs, 
Colliers  must  thrust  their  awles  up  to  the  hefts. 

"This  no  time  to  feare  ApeiUsgramm: 

/ft  Sutor  qnidem  ultra  crtpidam.** 

This  is  one  of  the  most  carious  works  written  about 
America;  the  most  quaint  and  pedantic  at  a  period 
when  quaintness  and  pedantry  were  the  fashion ;  and 
the  most  violent  and  enthusiastic  of  an  age  when  vio- 
lence and  enthusiasm  in  religious  affairs  were  almost 
universal.  The  author's  rehgious  opinions,  says  the 
North  American  Review,  are  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
monwealth party,  though  he  professes  great  loyalty  to 
the  King;  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  xealous  puritan; 
and  with  willingness  to  concede  whatever  is  "  indiffer- 
ent  {'*  he  is  the  stubborn  advocate  of  the  most  violent 
intolerance  and  relentless  persecution. 

The  extracts  which  we  select  will  give  an  idea  of  his 
principles  and  style.  We  quote,  in  the  first  place, 
from  that  portion  of  the  **  Simple  Cobler"  which  treats 
of  religious  toleration : 

"Hero  is  lately  brought  us  an  extract  of  a  Magna 
Charta,  so  called,  compiled  between  the  Sub-planters 
of  a  WeMt'Indian  Island;  whereof  the  first  Article  of 
constipulatton,  firmly  provides  free  stable-room  and 
litter  for  all  kinde  of  consciences,  be  they  never  so 
dirty  or  jodish ;  making  it  actionable,  yea,  treasonable, 
to  disturbe  any  man  in  his  Religion,  or  to  discommend 
it,  whatever  it  be.  Wee  are  very  sorry  to  see  such 
professed  profanenesse  in  English  Professors,  as  in- 
dustriously to  lay  their  Religious  Foundations  on  the 
niine  of  true  Religion ;  which  strictly  binds  every  con- 
science to  contend  eameatly  for  the  Truth:  to  preserve 
snity  of  spirit,  faith  and  Ordinancea,  to  be  all  like- 
minded,  of  one  accord ;  every  man  to  take  hia  brother 
into  his  Christian  care :  to  stand  fast  with  one  spirit, 
with  one  mind,  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel:  and  by  no  meanes  to  permit  Heresies  or 
erroneons  opinions:  But  God  abhorring  such  loath- 
acme  beverages,  hath  in  his  righteous  judgement  blast- 
•d  that  enterprise,  which  might  otherwise  have  proe- 


pered  well,  for  ought  I  know ;  I  presume  their  case  ia 
generally  knowne  ere  this. 

'*lf  the  devill  might  have  his  free  option,  I  believe 
he  would  ask  nothing  else,  but  liberty  to  enftanchixe 
all  falae  Religious,  and  to  embondage  the  true;  nor 
ahould  he  need :  It  is  mucti  to  bee  feared,  that  laxe 
Tolerations  upon  State  pretences  and  planting  necessi- 
ties, will  be  the  next  subtle  Stratagem  he  will  spread, 
to  distate  the  Truth  of  God  and  supplant  the  peace  of 
the  Churches.  Tolerations  in  things  tolerable,  exqui- 
sitely drawn  out  by  the  lines  of  the  Scripture,  and 
pensill  of  the  Spirit,  are  the  sacred  favours  of  Truth, 
the  due  latitudes  of  Love,  the  faire  Compartimenu  of 
Christian  fraternity :  but  irregular  dispensations,  dealt 
forth  by  tlie  facilities  of  men,  are  the  frontiers  of  er- 
rour,  the  redoubts  of  Schisme,  the  perillous  irritamenta 
of  camall  and  spirituall  enmity. 

**  My  heart  hath  naturally  detested  foure  things :  The 
standing  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Bible;  Forrainers 
dwelling  in  my  Countrey,  to  crowd  our  native  Subjects 
into  the  comers  of  the  Earth;  Alchymixed  coines; 
Tolerations  of  divers  Religions,  or  of  one  Religion  in 
segregant  shapes :  He  that  willingly  aasents  to  the  last, 
if  he  examines  his  heart  by  day-light;  his  conscience 
will  tell  him,  he  is  either  an  Atheist,  or  an  Ueretique, 
or  an  Hypocrite,  or  at  best  a  captive  to  aome  lu»* 
Poly-piety  is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the  work).  True 
Religion  is  Ijgnit  probuHoniSf  which  doth  congrtgart 
komogenea  ^  tegregart  heterogenea, 

**  Not  to  tolerate  things  meerly  indifferent  to  weak 
consciences,  argues  a  conacience  too  strong:  pressed 
unifoimily  in  these,  causes  much  disunity :  To  tolerate 
more  than  indifferents,  is  not  to  deale  indifferently  with 
God ;  He  that  doth  it,  takes  his  Scepter  out  of  his  hand, 
and  bids  him  sund  by.  Who  hath  to  doe  to  institute 
Religion  but  God.  The  power  of  all  Religion  and 
Ordinances^  lies  in  their  purity:  their  purity  in  their 
simplicity :  then  are  mixtures  pernicious.  J  lived  in  a 
City,  where  a  Papist  preached  in  one  Church,  a  Lu- 
theran in  another,  a  Calvinist  in  a  third ;  a  Lutheran 
one  part  of  the  day,  a  Calvinist  the  other,  in  the  same 
pulpit :  the  Religion  of  that  place  was  but  motly  and 
meagre,  their  affections  Leopardlike. 

"  If  the  whole  Creature  should  conspire  to  doe  the 
Creator  a  mischiefe,  or  offer  him  an  insolency,  it  would 
be  in  nothing  more,  that  in  erecting  untruths  against  his 
Truth,  or  by  sophisticaKng  his  Truths  with  humane 
medleyes;  the  removing  of  some  one  iota  in  Scripture, 
may  draw  out  all  the  life,  and  traverse  all  the  Truth  of 
the  whole  Bible ;  but  to  authorise  an  untruth,  by  a  To* 
loration  of  State,  is  to  build  a  Sconce  against  the  walla 
of  heaven,  to  batter  God  out  of  his  Chaire :  To  tell  a 
practicall  lye,  ia  a  great  sin,  but  yet  transient;  but  to 
set  up  a  Theoricall  imtruth,  is  to  warrant  every  lye 
that  lies  from  its  root  to  the  top  of  every  branch  it 
hath,  which  are  not  a  few." 

Concerning  tolerationa,  he  further  asserts— 

**  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  Religion,  or  discre- 
pant way  of  Religion,  besides  his  own,  nnlesse  it  be  in 
matters  meerly  indifferent,  either  doubta  of  his  own* 
or  is  not  sinceie  in  it. 

"He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  unaound  Opinion, 
that  his  own  may  also  be  tolerated,  the  ugh  never  so 
sound,  will  for  a  need  hang  Goda  Bible  at  the  Devili 
girdle." 

Again  he  says'— 

« If  the  State  of  England  shall  either  wiUinglj  To- 
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isnte,  or  weakly  connive  at  auch  Couraee,  the  Church 
of  that  Kingdom  will  sooner  become  the  DeTilLi  Dan- 
cing-Schoole»  then  Godi-Temple;  The  Civill  iState  a 
Beare-garden,  then  an  Exchange:  The  whole  Realme 
a  Fait  baae,  then  an  England.  And  what  pitj  it  ia, 
that  that  Country  which  hath  been  the  Suple  of  Truth 
to  all  Christendome,  should  now  become  the  Aviaiy 
of  Errors  to  the  whole  World,  let  evexy  fearing  heart 
judge. 

"  It  is  said  Opinionists  are  many,  and  strong,  that  de 
mnt  Viret,  that  it  is  turhaia  rupubUoa,  I  am  Texy  sorry 
for  it,  but  more  sorry,  if  despondency  of  minde  shall 
cause  the  least  teigiTersaiion  in  Gods  Worthies,  who 
have  receiv'd  such  pledges  of  his  presence  in  their 
late  Counsels  Ind  Conflicts.  It  is  not  thousands  of 
Opinionists  that  can  pinion  his  Everlasting  armes,  I 
can  hardly  beleeve  there  is  a  greater  unbeleever  then 
my  Selfe,  yet  I  can  verily  beleeve  that  the  God  of 
Truth  will  in  a  short  time  scatter  them  all  like  smooke 
before  the  wind.  I  confesse  I  am  troubled  to  see  Men 
so  over-troubled  about  them ;  I  am  rather  glad  to  heare 
the  Devill  is  breaking  up  house  in  England^  and  remo- 
ving somewhither  else,  give  him  leave  to  sell  all  his 
rags,  and  odde-ends  by  the  out-cry ;  and  let  his  petty 
Chapmen  make  their  Market  while  they  may»  upon 
my  poore  credit  it  will  not  last  long. 

'*An  easie  head  may  soon  demonstrate,  that  the  pre- 
mentioned  Planters,  by  Tolerating  all  Religions,  had 
immazed  themselves  in  the  most  intolerable  confusions 
and  inextricable  thraldomes  the  world  ever  heard  of.  I 
am  perswaded  the  Devill  himselfe  was  never  willing 
with  their  proceedings,  for  feare  it  would  breake  his 
wind  and  wits  to  attend  such  a  Province.  I  speak  it 
seriously  according  to  my  meaning.  How  all  Religions 
should  enjoy  their  Liberty,  Justice  its  due  regularity, 
Civill  cohabitation  morall  honesty,  in  one  and  the  same 
Jurisdiction,  is  beyond  the  Artiqoe  of  my  comprehen- 
sion. If  the  whole  conclave  of  Hell  can  so  compro- 
mise exadverse  and  diametricall  contradictions,  as  to 
compolitize  such  a  multimonstrous  maufrey  of  hetero- 
clytes  and  quicquidlibets  quietly;  I  trust  I  may  say 
with  all  humble  reverence,  they  can  doe  more  then  the 
Senate  of  Heaven.  My  moduB  loquendi  pardoned ,-  I 
utirely  wish  much  welfare  and  more  wisdom  to  that 
PlanUtion." 

How  strange  to  reason,  how  natural  to  human  na- 
ture, that  men  who  had  been  driven  by  persecution 
from  their  native  country,  should  have  in  their  turn  be- 
come persecutors,  and  doom  the  bodies  of  those  who 
differ  from  them  to  the  rack,  as  well  as  their  souls  to 
eternal  perdition. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  the  "  Simple  Cobler,'*  that 
"  it  demonstrated  its  author  to  be  a  subtile  statesman." 
We  give  a  few  paragraphs,  in  which  his  political  prin- 
ciples are  exhibited — 

"Wee  heare  that  MeijutoB  Imperii  hath  challenged 
Salia  PopuU  into  the  field ;  the  one  fighting  for  Prero* 
gatives,  the  other  defending  Liberties :  Were  I  a  Con- 
stable biggp  enough,  I  would  set  one  of  them  faj  the 
heeles  to  keep  both  their  hands  quiet;  I  meane  onely 
in  a  paire  of  Stocks,  made  of  sound  Reasofi,  hand- 
■omely  fitted  for  the  legges  of  their  Understanding. 

"  If  SaluM  PepuH  began,  surely  it  was  not  that  Sahtt 
PopuU  which  I  left  in  England:  that  Sahu  PopuU  was 
as  mannerly  a  Sahu  PopuU  as  need  bee;  if  I  bee  not 
much  daooived,  that  Salut  PopuU  mdbfd  iu  nose  to 


be  held  to  the  Grindstone,  till  it  was  almost  groand  to 
the  grisdes ;  and  yet  grew  never  the  sharper  for  ought 
I  could  disceme;  What  was,  before  the  world  waa 
made,  I  leave  to  better  Antiquaries  than  myself;  bat  I 
thinke,  since  the  world  began,  it  was  never  stoiy«d 
that  Salia  PopuU  began  with  M/^tUu  Inqterii,  unlessa 
MajeatM  hnperU  first  unharbour'd  it,  and  hunted  it  to 
a  stand,  and  then  it  must  either  turn  head  and  live,  or 
turn  taile  and  dye :  but  more  have  benne  stoiyed  on  the 
other  hand  than  MajesUu  Imperii  is  willing  to  bear :  I 
doubt  not  but  Mnjeataa  Imperii  knows,  that  Common- 
wealths cost  as  much  the  making  as  Crownes;  and  if 
they  bee  well  made,  would  yet  outsell  an  illftahioned 
Crown,  in  any  Market  overt,  even  in  SmiAfidd,  if  they 
could  be  well  vouched.  But  Preeee  ^r  Laekrymue,  are 
the  peoples  weapons :  so  are  Swords  and  Pistob,  when 
God  and  Parliaments  bid  them  Arme.  Prayera  and 
Teares  are  good  weapons  for  them  that  have  nothing 
but  knees  and  eyes;  but  most  men  are  made  with  teeth 
and  nailes;  onely  they  must  neither  scratch  for  Liber- 
ties, nor  bite  Prerogatives,  they  have  wept  and  prayed 
as  God  would  have  them.  If  Subjects  must  fight  for 
their  Kings  against  other  Kingdomes,  when  their  Kings 
will;  I  know  no  reason,  but  they  may  fight  against 
their  Kings  for  their  own  Kingdomes,  when  Phrlia^ 
ments  say  they  may  and  must:  but  P(u-liaments  must 
not  say  they  must,  till  God  sayes  they  may." 

His  address  to  the  King,  towards  whom  he  was  very 
bitter,  is  bold  and  insulting,  though  he  professes  great 
loyalty  and  reverence.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  address. 

*'Sir  you  may  now  please  to  discover  your  Selfo 
where  you  please ;  I  trust  I  have  not  indangered  yea 
I  presume  your  Eare^ard  will  keep  farre  enough  from 
you  what  ever  I  have  said :  be  it  so,  I  have  discharged 
my  duty,  let  them  look  to  theirs.  If  my  tongue  should 
reach  your  eares,  which  I  little  hope  for;  Let  it  be 
once  said ;  the  great  King  of  great  Britaine,  tooke  ad- 
vise of  a  simple  Cobler,  yet  such  a  Cobler,  as  will  not 
exchange  either  his  blood  or  his  pride,  with  any  Shoe- 
maker or  Tanner  in  your  Realme,  nor  with  any  of  yoor 
late  Bishops  which  have  flattered  you  thus  in  peecea; 
J  would  not  speake  thus  in  the  ears  of  the  world, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Presse  for  all  the  plunder 
your  plunderers  have  pillaged ;  were  it  not  somewhat 
to  abate  your  Royall  indignation  toward  a  loyall  Sab- 
ject ;  a  Subject  whose  heart  hath  beene  long  carbona 
doed,  dee  veniam  verho,  in  flames  of  a£fection  towarda 
you.  Your  Majesty  knows  or  may  know,  time  was, 
when  I  did,  or  would  have  done  you  a  better  peece  of 
service,  then  all  your  Troopes  and  Regiments  are  now 
doing.  Should  J  hear  any  Gentleman  that  follows  yoa 
of  my  yeares,  say  bee  loves  you  better  than  I,  if  it 
were  lawfuU,  I  would  sweare  by  my  Sword,  he  said 
more  than  his  sword  would  make  good.** 

The  Simple  Cobler  had  a  pious  honor  of  bedecked 
ladies,  and  discourses  of  them  in  the  following  quaint 


'*  Should  I  not  keepe  promise  in  speaking  a  little  to 
Womens  fashions^  they  would  take  it  unkindly ;  I  was 
toath  ^>  pester  better  matter  with  such  stnifie;  I  latbcr 
thought  it  meet  to  let  them  stand  by  themselves^  like 
the  QiMs  Oenma  in  the  Grammar,  being  Deficienta,  or 
Redundanto,  not  to  be  farooght  under  any  Role ;  I  afaall 
therefore  make  bold  for  this  once,  to  borrow  a  littlo  of 
their  loose  tOQgued  Liber^,  and  maqMod  a  wond  or 
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two  apon  their  long-wasted,  bat  8hoit*ekiited  patience : 
a  little  use  of  my  ftirrap  will  doe  n</  hanne. 

*'  Rideniem  dicere  venim,  qiddprohtbet  t 

'*Gray  Gravity  it  aelfe  can  well  beteam. 
That  Laof  uage  be  adapted  to  the  Theme. 
He  that  to  Parrota  apeaka,  must  parretiae : 
He  that  inatrucu  a  foole,  may  act  th*  unwise. 

« It  is  known  more  then  enoogh,  that  I  am  neither 
Nigaid,  nor  Cinick,  to  the  doe  brmvery  of  the  true  Gen- 
try :  if  any  man  mialikes  a  bally  mong  droaaock  more 
then  I,  let  him  take  her  for  his  labour:  I  honour  the 
woman  that  can  honour  her  aelfe  with  her  attire:  a 
good  Teit  alwayes  desenres  a  ftir  Maigent :  I  am  not 
mach  offended  if  I  see  a  trimme,  far  trimmer  than  she 
that  wears  it :  in  a  word,  whatever  Christianity  or  Ci- 
vility will  allow,  I  can  afford  with  LoruUm  measure : 
but  when  I  heare  a  nugiperous  Gentledame  inquire 
what  dreas  the  Queen  ia  in  this  week :  what  the  nudiua- 
tertian  fashion  of  the  Court:  I  mesne  the  veiy  new- 
eat :  with  egge  to  be  in  it  in  all  haste,  what  ever  it  be; 
I  look  at  her  as  the  very  gixzard  of  a  trifle,  the  product 
of  a  quarter  of  a  cypher,  the  epitome  of  nothing,  fitter 
to  be  kickt,  if  ahee  were  of  a  kickable  substance^  than 
either  honour'd  or  humour'd. 

"  To  speak  moderately,  I  truly  confesse,  it  is  beyond 
the  ken  of  my  understuiding  to  conceive,  how  those 
women  should  have  any  true  grace,  or  valuable  verlue, 
that  have  so  little  wit,  as  to  disfigure  themselves  with 
such  ezotick  garbes,  as  not  only  diamantles  their  na- 
tive lovely  lustre,  but  transclouti  them  into  gant  bar- 
gees^ ill-shapen-shotten-ehell-fish,  Egyptian  Hyerogly- 
phicks,  or  at  the  best  into  French  flurts  of  the  pastery, 
which  a  proper  English  woman  should  scorne  with  her 
heels :  it  is  no  marvell  they  weare  diailes  on  the  binder 
i«rt  of  their  heads,  having  nothing  as  it  seems  in  the 
fore-part,  but  a  few  Squirrils  braine  to  help  them  friak 

from  ill-favor'd  fkahion  to  another.  % 

J 
**Tliese  whimm*  Crowned  sbees,  these  ftshion*flittsying 

wits, 
Ars  empty  thin  Iirain'd  shells,  and  fiddling  Kits. 

*'The  very  tronblers  and  impoverishers  of  mankind, 
I  can  hardly  forbear  to  commend  to  the  world  a  aay- 
ing  of  a  Lady  living  sometime  with  the  Queen  of  B(h 
kemiat  I  know  not  where  shoe  found  it,  but  it  is  pitty  it 
should  be  lost 

••Tlie  World  is  full  of  care,  much  like  unto  a  bubble ; 
Women  and  care,  and  care  and  women,  and  women  and 
care  and  trouble. 

"  The  Versus  are  even  enough  for  such  odde  pegma's. 
I  can  make  my  selfe  sicke  at  any  time,  with  comparing 
the  dazling  splendor  wherewith  our  Gentlewomen 
were  embellished  in  some  former  habits,  with  the  gut- 
ibundred  goosdom,  wherewith  they  are  now  surcingled 
and  debauched.  Wee  have  about  five  or  six  of  them 
in  our  Colony :  if  I  see  any  of  them  accidentally,  I 
cannot  cleanse  my  phaneie  of  them  for  a  moneth  after. 
I  have  been  a  solitary  widdower  almost  twelve  yeares. 
purposed  lately  to  make  a  step  over  to  my  Native 
Coontry  for  a  yoke-fellow :  but  when  I  consider  how 
women  there  have  tripe-wifed  themselves  with  their 
dadments,  I  have  no  heart  to  the  voyage,  least  their 
nauseous  shapes  and  the  Sea,  should  work  too  sorely 
upon  my  stomach.  I  speak  sadly;  me  thinkes  it  should 
breake  the  heartes  of  Englishmen  to  see  so  many  good- 
)j  Engliab^omen  imprisoned  in  French  Cages,  peer- 


ing oat  of  their  hood-holes  for  some  men  of  mercy  to 
help  them  with  a  little  wit,  and  no  body  relieves 
them. 

"  It  is  a  more  common  then  convenient  saying,  that 
nine  Taylors  make  a  man :  it  were  well  if  nineteena 
could  make  a  woman  to  herminde:  if  Taylors  were 
men  indeed,  "well  furnished  but  with  meer  morall  prin* 
ciples,  they  would  disdain  to  be  led  about  like  Apes,  by 
such  mymick  Marmosets.  It  is  a  most  unworthy  thing, 
for  men  that  have  bones  in  them,  to  spend  their  lives 
in  making  fidle-cases  for  fiitilous  womens  phansies; 
which  are  the  veiy  pettitoes  of  infirmity,  the  gyblets 
of  perquisquilian  toyes.  I  am  so  charitable  to  think* 
that  most  of  that  mystery  would  worke  the  cheerfuUer 
while  they  live,  if  they  might  bee  well  discharged  of 
the  tyring  slavery  of  mis-tyring  wftmen :  it  is  no  little 
labour  to  be  continually  putting  up  English-women  into 
Out-landish  caakes :  who  if  they  be  not  shifted  anew, 
once  in  a  few  moneths,  grow  too  sowre  for  their  Hue* 
bands.  What  this  Trade  will  answer  for  themselves 
whenXSod  shall  take  meaaure  of  Taylors  consciences 
is  beyond  my  skill  to  imagine.  There  was  a  time 
when — 

**  The  Joyning  of  the  Red-Rose  with  the  White, 

Did  set  our  Bute  into  a  Damask  plight. 

"But  now. our  Roses  are  turned  to  Flore  de  Uce$, 
onr  Carnations  to  Tulips,  our  Gilliflowers  to  Dayzes^ 
our  City-Dames,  to  an  indenominable  Qunmalry  of 
overturcas'd  things.  Hee  that  makes  Coatea  for  the 
Moone,  had  need  take  measure  every  noone ;  and  ha 
that  makes  for  women,  as  often,  to  keepe  them  from 
Lunacy. 

"  I  have  often  beard  divers  Ladies  vent  loud  femi- 
nine complaints  of  the  wearisome  varieties  and  charg- 
able  changes  of  fashions :  I  marvell  themselves  pre- 
ferre  not  a  Bill  of  redresse.  I  would*  Essex  Ladies 
would  lead  the  Chore,  for  the  honour  of  their  County 
and  persons ;  or  rather  the  thrice  honourable  Ladies 
of  the  Court,  whom  it  best  beseemes:  who  may  wel 
presume  of  a  Xe  Roy  le  veuU  from  our  sober  King,  a 
Lu  SeigneuTM  ont  AsserUuM  from  our  prudent  Peers, 
and  the  like  Aswentut  from  our  considerate,  I  dare  not 
say  wife-wome  Commons:  who  I  beleeve  had  much 
rather  passe  one  such  Bill,  than  pay  so  many  Taylora 
Bills  as  they  are  forced  to  doe. 

*'  Most  deare  and  uaparallerd  Ladiea,  be  pleased  to 
attempt  it:  as  you  have  the  precellency  of  the  women 
of  the  world  for  beauty  and  feature;  so  assume  the 
honour  to  give,  and  not  Uke  Law  from  any,  in  matter 
of  attire :  if  ye  can  transact  so  faire  a  motion  among 
yourselves  unanimously,  I  dare  say,  they  that  most  re- 
nite,  will  least  repent  What  greater  honour  can  your 
Honors  desire,  then  to  build  a  Promontory  president  to 
all  foraigne  Ladies,  to  deserve  so  eminently  at  the  hands 
of  all  the  English  Gentry  present  and  to  come,  amt  ta 
confute  the  opinion  of  all  the  wise  men  in  the  wotid, 
who  never  thought  it  possible  for  women  to  doe  «| 
good  a  work  f 

"If  any  man  think  I  have  spoken  rather  merrily  than 
seriously  he  is  much  mistaken,  I  have  written  what  I 
write  with  all  the  indignation  I  can,  and  no  more  thon 
I  ought  I  confesse  I  veer'd  my  tongue  to  this  kinde 
of  Language  de  indusiria  though  unwillingly,  suppo* 

*  All  the  Conntics  and  ihlres  of  England  have  had  wan ' 
in  them  since  the  Oonqussl,  hut  Essex,  which  is  onsly  fkt% 
and  should  be  thankfuJL 
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■ing  those  I  speak  to  are  uncapable  of  graTe  and  ratio- 
Ball  arguments. 

'*  I  desire  all  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  to  understand 
that  all  this  while  I  intend  not  such  as  through  neces;' 
Mry  modesty  to  avoyd  morose  singularity,  Ibllow  fash* 
ions  slowly,  a  flight  shot  or  two  off.  shewing  by  their 
moderation,  that  they  rather  draw  countermont  with 
(heir  hearts,  then  pot  on  by  their  examples. 

*'  I  point  my  pen  only  against  the  light-heel'd  beagles 
that  lead  the  chase  so  fast,  that  they  run  all  civility  oat 
•f  breath,  against  these  Ape-headed  puUets,  which  in- 
vent Antique  foole-fkngles,  meerly  (br  fashion  and 
novelty  sake. 

'  In  a  word,  if  I  begin  once  to  declaime  against  fash- 
ions, let  men  and  women  look  well  about  them,  there 
is  somewhat  in  the  finesse;  I  confesse  to  the  world, 
I  never  had  grace  enough  to  be  strict  in  that  kinde ;  and 
of  late  years,  I  have  found  syrrope  of  pride  very  whole- 
some in  a  due  Dot,  which  makes  mee  keep  such  store 
«f  that  drugge  by  me«  that  if  any  body  comes  to  me 
for  a  question-full  or  two  about  fashions,  they  ^never 
complain  of  me  for  giving  them  hard  measure,  or  un- 
der-weight 

'*But  I  addresse  my  self  to  those  who  can  both  hear 
and  mend  all  if  they  please :  I  seriously  feare,  if  the 
pious  Parliament  doe  not  fiode  a  time  lo  state  fashions, 
as  ancient  Parliaments  have  done  in  some  part  God 
will  hardly  finde  a  time  to  state  Religion  or  Peace . 
They  are  the  surquedryes  of  pride,  the  wantonnesse 
of  idlenesse,  provoking  sins,  the  certain  prodromies  of 
assured  judgement,  Z^ph.  1.  7,  8. 

"It  is  beyond  all  account, how  many  Gentlemens  and 
Citixens  estates  are  deplumed  by  their  feather-headed 
wives,  what  nsefull  supplies  the  pannage  of  England 
would  aifTord  other  Countries,  what  rich  retumes  to  it 
■elfe,  if  it  were  not  slic*d  out  into  male  and  Ibmale 
fripperies :  and  what  a  multitude  of  misimploy*d  hands, 
might  be  better  improv'd  in  some  more  manly  Manu- 
factpres  for  the  publique  weale;  it  is  not  easily  credi- 
ble, what  may  be  said  of  the  preterpluralities  of  Tay- 
lors in  London :  I  have  heard  an  honest  man  say,  that 
not  long  since  there  were  numbered  between  ThnpU- 
6apre  and  Charing-Crotte,  eight  thousand  of  that  Trade : 
let  it  be  coi\jectured  by  that  proportion  how  many  there 
are  in  and  about  London,  and  in  all  England,  they  will 
appeare  to  be  very  numerous.  If  the  Parliament 
would  please  to  mend  women,  wliich  their  Husbandk 
dare  not  doe,  there  need  not  so  many  men  to  make  and 
mend  as  there  are.  I  hope  the  present  dolefull  estate 
of  the  Realme,  will  perswade  more  strongly  to  somo 
considerate  course  herein,  than  I  now  can. 

*  Knew  I  how  to  bring  it  in,  I  would  speak  a  word  to 
long  haire,  whereof  I  will  say  no  more  but  this :  if  God 
proves  not  such  a  Barbor  to  it  as  he  threatens,  unlesae 
h  be  amended,  Esa.  7.  20.  before  the  Peace  of  the 
State  and  Church  be  well  setled,  then  let  my  prophesie 
be  scorned,  as  a  sound  minde  scorns  the  ryot  of  that 
•in,  and  more  it  needs  not.  If  those  who  are  tearmod 
Rattle-heads  and  Impuritans,  would  take  up  »  Resolu- 
tion to  begin  in  moderation  of  haire,  to  the  just  reproach 
of  those  that  are  called  Puritans  and  Round-heads,  I 
would  honour  their  manlinesse,  as  much  as  the  others 
godlinesse,  so  long  as  I  knew  what  man  or  honour 
meant:  if  neither  can  find  a  Barbours  shop,  let  them 
twne  in,  to  Pmd,  68.  21.  Jer,  7. 29.  1  Car,  11. 14.  if  it 
bo  thought  no  witdome  in  men  to  distinguish  them- 
•iItw  in  the  field  by  the  Scissors,  let  it  bee  thought  no 


iigustice  in  God,  not  to  distinguish  them  by  the  Sword. 
I  had  rather  God  should  know  me  by  my  sobriety,  than 
mine  enemy  not  know  me  by  my  vanity.  He  ia  ill 
kept,  that  is  kept  by  his  owne  sin.  A  short  promiee  is 
a  fkrre  safer  guard  than  a  long  lock :  it  is  an  ill  distinc- 
tion which  God  is  loth  to  looke  at,  and  his  Angels  can- 
not know  his  Sainte  by.  Though  it  be  not  the  mark  of 
the  Beast,  yet  it  may  be  the  mark  of  a  beast  prepared 
to  slaughter.  I  am  sure  men  nse  not  to  weare  sucb 
manes ;  I  am  also  sure  Souldiers  use  to  weare  other 
marklets  or  notadoes  in  time  of  battelL" 

The  following  is  a  reniarkable  proof  of  the  parity 
of  manners  in  the  early  state  of  the  Colony. 

"  I  would  my  skill  would  serve  also,  as  well  as  my 
heart,  to  translate  Prince  Riq)efi,  for  his  Queen-mo- 
thers sake.  Elk:  a  second.  Mismeane  me  not.  I 
have  had  him  in  mine  armes  when  he  was  younger,  I 
wish  I  had  him  there  now :  if  I  mistake  not,  bee  pro- 
mised then  to  be  a  good  Prince,  but  I  doubt  he  hath 
forgot  it:  if  I  thought  he  would  not  be  angry  with  me, 
I  would  pray  hard  to  his  Maker,  to  oaake  him  n  right 
Roundhead,  a  wise-hearted  Palatine,  a  thankfiill  man  to 
the  English ;  to  forgive  all  his  sinnes,  uid  at  length  Id 
save  his  soule,  nothwithstanding  all  his  God-damno 
mee's :  yet  I  may  doe  him  wrong,  I  am  not  certaine  bee 
useth  that  oath ;  I  wish  no  man  else  would.  I  dare  say 
the  I>eviHs  dare  not.  I  thank  God  I  have  lived  in  a 
Colony  of  many  thousand  English  almost  these  twelvo 
yea  res,  am  held  a  veiy  sociable  man ;  yet  1  may  con- 
siderately s^y,  I  never  heard  but  one  Oath  sworae,  nor 
never  saw  one  man  drunke,  nor  ever  heard  of  three 
women  Adulteresses,  in  all  this  time,  that  I  can  call  to 
minde:  If  these  sinner  bee  amongst  us  privily,  tho 
Lord  hcale  us,  I  would  not  bee  understood  to  boast  of 
our  innocency ;  there  is  no  cause  I  should,  our  beaifs 
may  be  bad  enough,  and  our  lives  much  better." 

One  extract  from  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  is  se- 
lected as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  and 
another  to  show  to  what  horrible  cmelty  religions  in- 
tolerance impels  those,  who  have  the  power  to  perso- 


"  Goe  on  brave  Englishmen,  in  the  name  of  God,  go 
on  prosperously,  because  of  Truth  and  Righteousness: 
Yee  that  have  the  Cause  of  Religion,  the  life  of  yonr 
Kingdome  and  of  all  the  good  that  is  in  it  in  your 
hands:  Goe  on  undauntedly:  As  you  are  Called  and 
Chosen,  so  be  faithfoll:  Tee  fight  the  banellsof  tho 
Lord,  bee  neither  deaidious  nor  perfidious :  Yon  servo 
the  King  of  Kings,  who  stiles  you  his  heavenly  Regi- 
ments: Consider  well,  what  impregnable  fighting  it  is 
in  heaven,  whero  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  four  General!, 
bis  Angells,  your  Colonells,  the  Stars,  your  fellow- 
sonhliers,  his  Saints,  your  Oratours,  his  Promises,  yonr 
victuallers,  his^ Truth,  your  Trenches;  where  Drums 
are  Harps,  Trumpets  joyful  sounds;  your  Ensignes, 
Christs  Banners;  where  your  weapons  and  armour  are 
spirituall,  therefore  irresisuble,  therefore  impiercable; 
where  Sunne  and  wind  cannot  disadvantage  jon,  yo« 
are  above  them,  where  hell  it  selfe  cannot  hurt  yo% 
where  your  swords  are  furbushed  and  slArpenod,  by 
him  that  made  their  metall,  where  your  wounds,  arc 
bound  up  with  the  oyle  of  a  good  Cause,  where  your 
Uood  rannes  into  the  veynes  of  Christ,  where  sodden 
death  is  present  martyrdome  and  life ;  yonr  fiineralln 
resurrections ;  your  honour,  glory ;  where  yonr  widows 
and  babes  are  received  into  perpetual!  pensions;  yovr 
names  listed  among  Damdi  Worthies;  wlwrs  yonr 
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greatett  Iomca  are  greateat  gaiiiea;  and  where  jou 
leave  Uie  trooblea  of  warn,  to  lye  downe  in  downy 
beds  of  eternall  rest. 

**  What  good  will  it  doe  yon,  deare  Coantrymen,  to 
live  without  lives,  (o  ei\)oy  EngUmd  without  the  God 
of  England^  ypur  Kingdome  without  a  Parliament, 
jour  Parliament  without  power,  your  Liberties  with- 
out  stability,  your  Lawes  without  Justice,  your  honours 
without  vertue,  your  beings  without  tranquility,  your 
wives  without  honesty,  your  children  without  morality, 
jour  servants  without  civility,  your  lands  without  pro- 
priety, your  goods  without  immunity,  the  Gospel  with- 
out salvation,  your  Churches  without  Ministeiy,  your 
Ministers  without  piety,  and  all  you  have  or  can  have^ 
with  mere  teares  and  bittemesse  of  heart,  than  all  you 
have  and  shall  have  will  sweeten  or  wipe  away  7 

**  Goe  on.  therefore  Renowned  Gentlemen,  fall  on 
resolvedly,  till  your  hands  cleave  to  your  swords,  your 
swords  to  your  enemies  hearts,  your  hearts  to  victory, 
your  victories  to  triumph,  your  triumphs  to  tho  ever- 
lasting praise  of  him  that  hath  given  you  Spirits  to 
offer  jTOur  selves  willingly,  and  to  jeopard  your  lives 
in  high  perills,  for  his  Name  and  service  sake. 

"  And  Wee  your  Brethren,  though  we  necessarily 
abide  beyond  Joifian,  and  remaine  on  the  American 
Sea-coasts,  will  send  up  Armies  of  prayers  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  that  the  God  of  power  and  good- 
nesse,  would  incoorage  your  hearts,  cover  your  heads, 
strengthen  your  arms,  pardon  your  sinnes,  save  your 
•oules,  and  blesse  your  families,  in  the  day  of  Battell. 
Wee  will  also  pray,  that  the  same  Lord  of  Hosts, 
would  discover  die  Counsells,  defeat  the  EInterprixes, 
deride  the  hopes,  dtsdaine  the  insolencies,  and  wound 
the  hairy  scalpes  of  your  obstinate  Enemies,  and  yet 
pardon  all  that  are  unwillingly  misled.  Wee  will  like- 
wise heipe  you  to  beleeve  that  God  will  be  scene  on 
the  Mount,  that  it  is  all  one  with  him,  to  save  by  many 
or  few,  and  that  be  doth  but  humble  and  try  you  for 
the  present,  that  he  may  doe  you  good  at  the  latter 
end.  All  which  hee  bring  to  passe  who  is  able  to  ^oe 
exceeding  abundantly,  above  all  we  can  askeor  thinke, 
for  his  Truth  and  mercy  sake  in  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
Amen." 
•*ja  Wordqflrtlani:  JVbC  ^tk9lfkti»%  vmivflfMK^.  wr^ttuf 

■MM  U  it,  tkat  hoik  m  utaicA  cj  mm  hairt  tf  OkritlitMHtf  sr 

iKMUimtff  grpwing  o»  U*  Uod  or  h—rd^  hU  antlf  tf  (As 

tnuMUnt  Ckt-Uroste,  and  muk  m»  akmll  taJU  t^  jtrwut  in 

tktir  Dtf(nt€§. 

**  These  Irish  anciently  called  Anthropophagi^  man- 
eaten:  Have  a  Tradition  among  them.  That  when  the 
Devill  shewed  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdomes  of  the 
Earth  and  their  glory,  that  he  would  not  shew  him  /rs- 
Und,  but  reserved  it  for  himself;  it  is  probably  true, 
for  he  hath  kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar;  the 
old  Fox  foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all  the 
rest :  be  thought  it  wisdome  to  keep  it  foir  a  Boggards 
for  himself,  and  all  his  unclean  spirits  imployed  in  this 
Hemisphere,  and  the  people,  to  doe  his  Son  and  Heire, 
I  mean  the  Pope,  that  service  for  which  Lewtf  the  ele- 
venth kept  his  Barber  OUver,  which  makes  them  so 
Uood-thinty.  They  are  the  very  Ofikll  of  men, 
Dreggef  of  Mankind,  Reproach  of  Christendome,  the 
Bots  that  crawle  on  the  Beasts  taile,  J  wonder  IZome  it 
■elf  is  not  ashamed  of  them. 

"J  bagge  upon  my  hands  and  knees^  that  the  Expedi- 
tion against  them  may  be  nndertaken  while  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  our  Souldieiy  are  hot,  to  whom  J  will  be 
boU  to  say  briefly:  Happy  it  he  that  shall  rawaid  them 


as  they  have  served  ua,  and  Cursed  be  he  that  shall  do 
that  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.  Cursed  be  he  that 
holdeth  back  his  Sword  from  blood;  yea.  Cursed  be  he 
that  maketh  not  his  Sword  starke  drunk  with  /rii4 
blood,  that  doth  not  reoompence  them  double  for  their 
hellish  treacheiy  to  the  EngUtht  that  maketh  them  not 
heaps  upon  heaps,  and  their  Counuy  a  dwelling  place 
for  Dragons,  an  Astonishment  to  Nations :  Let  not  that 
eye  look  for  pity,  nor  that  hand  to  be  spared,  that  p^ 
ties  or  spares  them,  and  let  him  be  accursed,  that 
carseth  not  them  bitterly." 
The  conclusion  of  the  Cobler  is  in  1 


"  I  pray  let  me  drive  in  half  a  dozen  plaine  honest 
Country  Hobnailes,  such  as  the  Martyn  were  wont  to 
weare;  to  make  my  work  hold  the  surer;  and  I  haf« 
done. 

L  There,  lives  eannot  be  good. 
There,  Faith  eannot  be  sure, 
Where  Truth  eannot  be  quiet. 
Nor  Ofdinanees  pun. 

9.  No  King  can  King  It  right. 
Nor  rightly  sway  his  Rod: 
Who  truely  loves  not  Christ, 
And  truely  ftan  notOod. 

3.  He  eannot  rale  a  Land, 

As  Lands  should  raMd  been, 
That  lets  himself  be  raPd 
By  a  raling  Romane  Queen. 

4.  No  earthly  man  can  be 

True  Sul^ect  to  this  Sute: 
Who  makes  the  Pope  his  Christ, 
An  Ileretique  his  Mate. 

8.  There  Fence  will  goe  to  War, 
And  Silence  make  a  noise : 
Where  upper  things  will  ^ot 
With  nether  equipoyse. 

8.  The  upper  world  shall  Rule, 

While  Stan  will  ran  their  raee^ 
The  nether  world  obey. 
While  People  keep  their  place. 

THf   CLENCH. 
If  any  of  these  come  out 

So  long  *s  the  world  doe  last : 
Then  credit  not  a  wont 

Of  what  is  said  and  past. 

So  fhreweU  England  oU  .. 

If  evill  times  ensue. 
Let  good  men  come  to  us, ' 

Wee  *1  welcome  them  to  New. 

And  ftrewell  Honor'd  Friends, 

If  happy  dayes  ensue. 
You  *i  have  some  OuesU  fimn 

Prey  wekome  us  to  you. 

And  Areweli  simple  world, 

If  thou  Mt  thy  Cranium 
There  Is  my  Last  and  All, 

And  a  Biioem«AkerB 

END. 

pomcEirr. 
This  honest  Oobler  has  done  what  he  might : 
That  Statesmen  in  their  Shoes  might  walk  upilgSM. 
But  rotten  Shoss  of  Spannish  rannlng-leather : 
No  OoMsrs  skHl,  can  siitch  them  strong  togethir. 
It  were  best  to  esst  such  rotten  stuiTeway : 
And  look  for  that,  that  never  win  dscay. 
If  all  were  shod  with  Gospers  lasting  Peace ; 
Hatred  abroad,  and  Wars  at  home  would  esase. 
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FRENEAU-RIVINGTON,  ETC. 

Phiup  Feknkau  wu  the  most  distinguiBbed  poet  of 
•or  roYolutioDary  time.  He  was  a  Toluminoua  writer, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  are  intrinsically  worth* 
less,  or,  relating  to  persons  and  events  now  forgotten, 
are  no  longer  interesting;  but  enough  remain  to  show 
that  he  had  more  genius  and  more  enthusiasm  than  any 
other  bard  whose  powers  were  called  into  action  dcying 
the  great  struggle  for  liberty. 

He  was  of  French  eitraction.  His  father,  an  ardent 
and  intelligent  Huguenot,  came  to  America  immediately 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantx.  in  company 
with  a  number  of  Protestant  gentlemen,  who  on  theii* 
arrival  founded  the  old  church  of  Saint  Esprit,  in  New 
York,  and  afterward,  I  believe,  the  pleasant  village  of 
New  Rochelle,  near  that  city.  The  poet  was  bom  on 
the  fiAeenth  of  January,  in  the  year  175S.  His  father 
died  while  be  was  yet  a  child,  but  his  mother  attended 
carefully  to  his  education,  and  he  entered  Nassau  Hall 
&t  Princeton,  in  1767,  so  far  advanced  in  classical  stu- 
dies, that  the  president  of  the  college  made  his  profi- 
ciency  the  lul^ect  of  a  congratulatory  letter  to  one  of 
his  relatives.  His  room-mate  and  most  devoted  friend 
here  was  James  Madison,  and  among  his  classmates 
were  many  others  who  in  after  time  became  eminent 
as  legislators  or  scholars.  He  was  graduated  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  be  was  for  several  years  on  terms  of 
familiar  intimacy  with  the  well  known  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  with  whom  he  was  associated  as  a  political 
writer. 

He  began  to  compose  verses  at  an  early  period,  and, 
before  leaving  Princeton,  had  formed  the  plan  of  an 
epic  poem  on  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Columbus,  of 
which  his  "Address  to  Ferdinand"  is  probably  a  frag- 
ment After  his  removal  to  Philadelphia  his  attention 
was  devoted  to  politics,  and  his  poetical  writings  related 
principally  to  public  characters  and  events.  His  satiies 
on  Hugh  Gaine,  James  Rivington,  and  other  prominent 
Tories,  were  remarkably  popular  in  their  time,  though 
deserving  of  little  praise  for  their  chasteness  or  ele- 
gance of  diction ;  and  his  patriotic  songs  and  ballads, 
which  are  superior  to  any  metrical  compositions  then 
written  in  this  country,  were  everywhere  sung  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Rivington  was  editor  and  proprietor  of"  Rivington's 
New  York  Gazetteer,  or  The  Connecticut  Enquirer, 
tnd  Quebec  Weekly  Advertiser.''  This  paper  was  estab- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  1773,  and  eicelled  all  others 
in  America  in  its  devotion  to  the  royal  government, 
until  the  autumn  of  1775,  when  a  company  of  armed 
men  ftrom  Connecticut  entered  the  city,  broke  into  the 
printing  house,  threw  the  types  into  heaps,  and  de- 
stroyed the  press.  Soon, after  this  Rivington  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  supplied  with  new  printing 
materials,  and  received  a  commission  as  King's  Printer 
for  the  colony.  When  the  British  gained  possession 
of  the  city,  he  returned  and  recommenced  the  publica- 
tion of  his  paper,  under  the  title  of  "  Rivington's  New 
York  Loyal  Gazette."  No  editors  of  the  present  age 
are  comparable  with  Rivington  for  servility  or  men- 
dacity. Even  the  Tories  were  wont  ta  call  his  paper 
"The  Lying  Gazette,"  and  he  several  times  publicly 
apologized  for  the  **  mistakes"  which  **  his  zeal  for  the 
success  of  his  Miyesty's  arms,  his  sanguine  wishes  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  and  his  -ftriendship  for  indivi- 
dnals*"  caosad  him  to  eovnat.  The  following  epigram 


was  written  by  Freneau  on  observing  that  tha  titU  ol 
the  Gazette  had  become  nearly  illegible. 

Says  Satan  to  Jemmy,  '*  I  hold  you  a  bet 
That  you  mean  to  abandon  our  Royal  Gazette, 
Or,  between  you  and  me,  you  would  manage  things 
Than  the  title  to  print  on  so  sneaking  a  letter. 

"  Now  being  connected  so  long  in  the  art. 
It  would  not  be  prudent  at  present  to  part; 
And  people,  perhaps,  would  be  fKghten'd,  and  ftet 
If  the  devil  alone  carried  on  the  Gazette.'* 

Says  Jemmy  to  Satan  (by  way  of  a  vvipe,) 
'*  Who  gives  me  the  matter  should  furnish  the  type; 
And  why  you  find  fluilt,  I  can  scarcely  divine. 
For  the  types,  like  the  printer,  are  certainly  thin*. 

**  *Ti8  thine  to  deceive  with  the  semMance  of  truth. 
Thou  friend  of  my  age.  and  thou  guide  of  my  youtkl 
But,  to  prosper,  pray  send  me  some  farther  suppiica, 
A  set  of  new  types,  and  a  set  of  new  lies.** 

Soon  afterward  he  wrote  the  following — 

ON  ME.  rivington's  NEWLY  KNGllAVED  KING*! 
7b  ki$  Ruf/ml  OmxeiU, 

From  the  r^ions  of  night,  with  his  head  in  a  sad 

Ascended  a  person  accoutred  in  black. 

And  upward  directing  his  circular  eye-whites; 

(Like  the  j*r9-4MM  political  Levites) 

And  leaning  bis  elbow  on  Rivington's  shelf, 

While  the  printer  was  busy,  thus  mused  with  hii 

"My  mandates  are  ftilly  compiled  with  at  last. 

New  ARMS  are  engraved,  and  new  letters  are  east; 

I  therefore  determine  and  A-eely  aocoid. 

This  servant  of  mine  shall  receive  his  reward.** 

Then  turning  about,  to  the  printer  he  said, 

"  Who  late  was  my  •trvaiU  shall  now  be  my  aid; 

Since  under  my  banners  so  bravely  you  fight. 

Kneel  down— for  your  merits  I  dub  you  a  sjaoHT, 

From  a  passive  tubalum  I  bid  you  to  rise 

The  iHVBifTOR,  as  well  as  the  priiitcr  or  use.** 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Rivington  discarded  the 
signs  of  royalty,  and  modified  the  title  of  his  paper  so 
that  it  appeared  as  '*  Rivington's  Gazette  and  Universal 
Advertiser."  From  the  Whigs,  however,  it  received  no 
support,  and  in  1783  its  publication  was  abandoned. 
With  all  its  faults,  it  was  the  most  ably  edited  and  most 
neatly  printed  newspaper  in  America,  and  if  the  Whiga 
would  have  accepted  his  service,  Rivington  would  havo 
argued  and  lied  as  industriously  for  them  as  ha  had  pre- 
viously for  the  Tories.  Among  Freneau's  satires  is  the 
following,  written  a  few  weeks  before  the  paUicatioB 
of  (be  last  number  of  the  Gazette. 

rivington's  confessions. 
Jtddr9$Md  U  Os  trUfs  ^  Akw  F«Hk. 

Long  life  and  low  spirits  were  never  my  choice. 
As  long  as  I  live  I  intend  to  n^oiee ; 
When  life  is  worn  out,  and  no  wine  *s  to  be  had, 
*Tis  time  enough  then  to  be  prions  and  sad. 

*T  Is  time  enough  then  to  reflect  and  rspent. 
When  our  liquor  is  gone,  and  our  money  is  spent. 
But  I  cannot  endure  what  is  practised  tqr  some 
This  anticipating  of  miscbieft  to  come : 

A  debt  must  be  paid,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
Alike  in  their  turns  by  the  grave  and  the  gay. 
And  due  to  a  despot  that  none  can  deeeive, 
Who  grants  us  no  respite  snd  signs  no  reprieve. 

Thrice  happy  is  he  that  ftioni  care  can  retreat. 
And  iu  plagues  and  vexations  put  under  his  feet; 
Blow  the  storm  as  it  may,  he  is  always  in  trim. 
And  the  Ban*8  in  the  aenlth  Ibr  ever  to  him. 
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fliiiee  ihe  worid,  tfaen,  in  earneat,  is  nothinf  bat  care, 
(And  the  world  will  allow  I  have  atoo  my  share) 
Tet,  toei'd  aa  I  am  in  the  stormy  expanse, 
The  beat  way,  I  find,  is  to  leave  it  to  chanoe. 

liook  round,  if  you  please,  and  survey  the  wide  ballp 
And  CHAMCB,  you  will  find,  has  direction  of  all : 
*Twas  owinf  to  ekanes  that  I  first  saw  the  light, 
And  chance  may  destroy  me  before  it  ia  night ! 

*T  was  a  chance,  a  mere  chanoe,  that  your  arms  gained  the 

day. 
*I- was  a  chance  that  the  Britons  so  soon  went  away, 
To  chanaa  by  their  leaders  the  nation  is  cast. 
And  chance  to  perdition  will  send  them  at  last. 

Now  because  I  remain  when  the  puppies  are  gone, 
You  would  willingly  see  me  hang'd,  quartered,  and  drawn, 
Though  I  think  I  have  logic  sufficient  to  prove 
That  the  cAance  of  my  stay— is  a  proof  of  my  love. 

For  deeds  of  destruction  some  hundreds  are  ripe. 
But  the  worst  of  my  foes  are  your  lads  of  the  type : 
Because  they  have  nothing  to  put  on  their  shelves 
They  are  striving  to  make  me  as  poor  as  themselves. 

There's  LounoN,  and  Kollock,  those  strong  bulls  of  Bashan, 

Are  striving  to  ktok  me  away  (torn  my  station. 

And  Holt,  all  at  once,  is  as  wonderful  great 

As  if  none  but  himself  was  to  print  for  the  State. 

Te  all  are  convinced  I*d  a  right  to  expect 
That  a  sinner  returning  you  would  not  reject^ 
Ouite  sick  of  the  scarlet  and  Maves  of  the  throne, 
*Tis  now  at  your  option  to  make  me  your  own. 
Buppoee  I  had  gone«»ith  the  Tories  and  rabble. 
To  starve  or  be  drowned  on  the  shoals  of  cape  <fiiMi, 
I  had  suflSsr'd,  'tis  true—but  I'll  have  you  to  know. 
You  nothing  had  gain'd  by  my  trouble  and  wo. 

You  say  that  with  grief  and  d^eeiion  of  heart 

I  paek'd  up  my  awls,  with  a  view  to  depart, 

That  my  shelves  were  dismantled,  my  cellars  uaitored. 

My  boxes  afloat,  and  my  hampers  on  board: 

And  hence  you  infer  (I  am  sure  without  reason) 
That  a  right  you  possess  to  entangle  my  weason— 
Yet  your  barns  I  ne'er  burnt,  nor  your  Mood  have  I  spilt. 
And  my  ttrrvr  alone  was  no  proof  of  my  guilt. 

The  charge  may  be  truo— for  I  found  it  in  vahi 
To  lean  on  a  stafiT  that  was  broken  in  tw«la. 
And  ere  I  had  gone  at  Port  Booeway  to  fix, 
I  had  chose  to  sell  drama  on  the  south  side  of  Styx. 

I  confess,  that  with  shame  end  contrition  oppress'd, 
I  sign'd  an  agreement  to  go  with  the  rest. 
But  ere  they  weigh'd  anchor  to  sail  her  last  trip, 
I  saw  they  were  vermin,  and  gave  them  the  slip : 

Now  why  you  should  call  me  the  worst  man  alive. 
On  the  word  of  a  convert,  I  cannot  contrive. 
Though  tum'd  a  plain,  honest  republican,  still 
You  own  me  no  proselyte,  do  what  I  will. 

My  paper  is  alter'd— good  people,  don't  fVet; 

I  call  it  no  longer  the  Rotal  Gaztitk, 

To  me  a  great  monarch  has  lost  all  his  charms, 

I  have  puird  down  his  lion,  and  trampled  his  aems. 

While  fate  was  propitious,  I  thought  they  might  sund, 
(You  know  I  was  sealous  for  George's  command) 
But  since  be  disgraced  it,  and  left  us  behind. 
If  I  thought  him  an  angel— I've  alter'd  my  mind. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  his  army  went  hence 
I  ceved  to  tell  lies  for  the  sake  ai  his  pence: 
And  what  was  the  reason  f — the  true  one  la  best 
I  worship  no  suns  when  they  hang  to  the  west 

In  this  T  resemble  a  Turk  or  a  Moor, 
Bright  Phffibus  ascending,  I  prostrate  adora: 
And,  therefore,  excuse  me  for  printing  sooM  lays. 
An  oda  or  a  sonnet  if  Wash  ngton's  praiaa. 


His  prudence  and  caution  has  saved  your  dciminioas, 
This  chief  of  all  chieA,  and  the  pride  of  Virginians  i 
And  when  he  is  gone— I  pronounce  it  with  pain— 
We  scarcely  shall  meet  with  his  equal  again. 

The  gods  ft>r  that  hero  did  trouble  prepare. 

But  gave  hten  a  mind  that  could  feed  upon  care. 

They  gave  mm  a  spirit,  serene  but  severe, 

Above  all  disorder,  confusion,  and  fear; 

In  him  it  was  fortune  where  others  would  Ibil : 

He  was  bom  for  the  tempest,  and  weather'd  the  gala. 

Old  Plato  asserted  that  life  is  a  dream. 
And  man  but  a  shadow,  a  cloud  or  a  stream ; 
By  which  it  is  plain  he  intended  to  say 
Tlut  man,  like  a  shadow,  must  vanish  away: 

If  this  be  the  Act,  in  relation  to  man. 
And  if  each  one  is  striving  to  get  what  he  can, 
I  hope  while  I  live,  you  will  all  think  it  best. 
To  allow  me  to  bustle  along  with  the  rest. 

A  view  of  my  life,  though  some  paru  might  be  solemn. 
Would  make,  on  the  whole,  a  ridiculous  volume: 
In  the  life  tiiat  's  hereafter  (to  speak  with  submission) 
I  hope  I  shall  publish  a  better  edition : 

Even  swine  you  permit  to  subsist  ''i  the  street;— 
You  pity  a  dog  that  lies  down  to  be  beat- 
Then  forget  what  is  past,  for  the  year 's  at  a  close— 
And  men  of  my  age  have  some  need  of  repose. 

But  as  to  the  Tories  that  yet  may  remain. 
They  scarcely  need  give  you  a  moment  of  pain ; 
What  dare  they  attempt  when  their  masters  l^ve  fled; 
—When  the  soul  is  departed  who  wars  with  the  dead? 

On  the  waves  of  the  Styx  had  they  rode  quarantine, 
They  could  not  have  look'd  more  infernally  lean 
Than  the  day,  when  repenting,  diimay'd  and  distress^ 
Like  the  doves  to  their  windows,  they  flew  to  their  nesl. 

Poor  aottls  1  for  the  love  of  the  king  and  his  nation 
They  have  had  their  foil  quantum  of  moriiflcation ;     * 
Wherever  they  fought,  or  whatever  they  won. 
The  dream 's  at  an  end— the  delusion  Is  done. 

The  TXM PLB  you  raised  was  so  wonderful  large 
Not  one  of  them  thought  you  could  answer  the  charge. 
It  seem'd  a  mere  castle  constructed  of  vapour. 
Surrounded  with  gibbets,  and  founded  on  paper. 

On  the  basis  of  flreedom  you  built  it  too  strung  1 
And  Carlbton  confeas'd,  when  you  held  it  so  long. 
That  if  any  thing  human  the  febric  could  shatter. 
The  Rotal  Gasbttb  must  accomplish  the  matter. 

An  engine  like  that,  In  such  hands  as  my  own 
Had  shaken  king  Cudjob*  himself  (Vom  his  throne. 
In  another  rebellion  had  ruin'd  the  Scot, 
While  the  Pope  and  Pretender  had  both  gone  to  pot. 

If  you  stood  my  atUcks,  I  have  nothing  to  say— 
I  fought,  like  the  Swiss,  for  the  sake  of  my  pay; 
But  while  I  was  proving  your  fobric  unsound 
Our  vessel  mi»$'d  ftey,  and  we  all  went  aground. 

Thus  ended  In  ruin  what  madnees  begun. 
And  thus  was  our  nation  disgraced  and  undone, 
Renown'd  as  we  were,  and  the  lords  of  the  deep, 
If  our  outset  was  folly,  our  exit  was  sleep. 

A  dominion  like  this,  that  some  millions  had  coet  !— 
The  king  might  have  wept  when  he  saw  it  was  lost  :— 
This  Jewel— wh^se  value  I  cannot  describe : 
This  pearl— that  was  rieker  than  mU  kh  Dutch  tri^ 

When  the  war  came  upon  us,  you  very  well  knew 
My  income  was  small  and  my  riches  were  few— 
If  your  money  was  scarce,  and  your  prospects  were  tMid^ 
Why  hinder  me  printing  for  people  that  had  1 

•  The  negro  kinr  in  Jamaica;  whom  the  English  declared 
Independent  in  1739. 
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T  would  have  pleawd  yoif,  no  doubt,  bad  I  gon«  with  a 

ftwseta 
Of  books,  to  exist  in  your  eold  Massaehusetta ; 
Or  to  wander  at  Mioark  with  iU-fkted  Hooh, 
Not  a  shirt  to  my  back,  nor  a  sole  to  my  ahoe: 

Now,  if  we  mistook  (as  we  did,  it  is  plain) 
Our  error  was  owing  to  wicked  Hdoh  Gaihb, 
'For  he  gave  such  accounts  of  your  starving  and  strife 
As  proved  that  his  pictures  were  drawn  from  the  life. 
The  part  that  I  acted  by  some  men  of  sense 
Was  wrongfully  held  to  be  malice  prepense. 
When  to  all  the  worfcl  else  it  was  perfectly  plain, 
One  principle  ruled  me-«  passion  for  gain. 

You  pretend  I  have  suflbr*d  no  Joes  in  the  cause, 
Aud  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  partake  of  your  laws*.— 
Some  people  love  talking— I  find  to  my  cost, 
I  too  am  a  loser— my  PENSION  is  lost  I 

Nay,  did  not  your  printers  repeatedly  stoop 
To  descant  and  reflect  on  my  pobtablb  soopT 
At  me  have  your  porcupines  darted  the  quill, 
You  have  plundered  my  Office  and  puUistied  my  WUL 

Resolved  upon  mischief,  you  ^Id  it  no  crime 
To  steal  my  R^fUetimu,  and  print  them  in  rhyme. 
When  all  the  town  knew  (and  a  number  confeaa'd) 
7'hai  papers,  like  these,  were  no  cause  of  arrest. 


You  never  considerM  my  struggles  and  strife ; 
That  my  lot  is  to  toil  and  to  worry  through  life ; 
My  windows  you  broker-not  a  pane  did  you  spare— 
And  my  house  you  have  made  a  mere  old  «m»  ^f  war. 

And  still  you  insist  I  *ve  no  right  to  complain  ^ 
Indeed  if  I  do,  I  'm  afk>aid  it's  in  vain— 
Yet  am  Willi Dg  to  hope  you  *re  too  learnedly  read 
To  hang  up  a  printer  for  being  misled. 

If  this  be  your  aim,  I  must  think  of  a  flight— 
In  less  than  a  month  I  must  bid  you  good  night. 
And  hurry  away  to  that  wA«^-ridden  shore 
Where  Cuhton  and  Cablbtor  retreated  beibrs. 

From  signsin  the  sky,  and  from  tokens  on  land, 
I  'm  inclined  to  suspect  my  departure's  at  hand: 
Old  Argo*  the  ship,— in  a  peep  at  her  star, 
I  fuund  ihey  were  scraping  her  bottom  for  tar  : 

For  many  nights  past,  as  tne  house  can  attest, 
A  buy  with  a  feather-bed  troubled  my  rest: 
My  shop,  the  last  evening,  seem'd  all  in  a  blase. 
And  a  hsn  crow*d  at  midnight,  my  waiting-man  says ; 

Even  then,  as  I  lay  with  strange  whims  in  my  head, 
A  ghost  hove  in  sight,  not  a  yard  from  my  bed. 
It  seem'd  General  Robbrtsoh,  hra»lf  array'd. 
But  I  grasp'd  at  the  substance,  and  found  him  a  shade  I 

He  appeared  as  of  old,  when  heed  of  the  throng. 
And  loaded  with  laurels,  he  waddled  along— 
He  aoem'd  at  the  foot  of  my  bedstead  to  sUiid, 
And  cried—"  Jamie  Rivington,  reach  me  your  hand; 

*'  And  Jamie,  (said  he)  I  am  sorry  to  find 

Some  demon  advised  you  to  loiter  behind; 

The  country  is  hostile— you  had  better  get  oflT  it. 

Here 's  nothing  but  squabbles,  all  plague,  and  no  profit! 

•Since  the  day  that  Sir  William  came  here  with  his  throng 
He  managed  things  so,  that  they  always  went  wrong; 
And  though  for  his  knighthood,  he  kept  Mbschiuisa, 
I  think  he  was  nothing  but  mere  Sancho  Pansa : 

**  That  flimous  conductor  of  moMiigki  retreata. 
Sir  Habbt  came  next  with  his  armies  and  fleets, 
But  finding,  *  tJU  R$b*l$  wrt  dping  nd  dtmi,* 
He  grounded  his  arms  and  retreated— to  bed. 

*  A  soathem  constellation  eonsistlnf  of  twenty-four 


"  Other  luck  we  had  once  at  the  battle  of  BsyM .' 
But  ktrt  they  have  ruin*d  earl  CkarU$  and  BurgaptM, 
Here  brave  colonel  Mnektam  was  thrown  on  his  back* 
And  here  lies  poor  AndrtI  the  best  of  the  pack.** 
So  saying,  be  flitted  away  in  a  trice. 
Just  adding,  •'  he  hoped  I  would  take  bis  advice**— 
Which  I  surely  shall  do,  if  you  push  mo  too  hard— 
And  so  I  remain,  with  eternal  regard. 

Jambs  Rivixotoh,  Printer,  of  late  to  the  king. 
But  now  a  republican— under  your  wing- 
Let  him  stand  where  he  is— don*t  push  him  down  hill. 
And  he  *U  turn  a  true  S/ae-fiUa,  or  Just  what  you  wilL- 

Another  of  bis  pasqninades  is  entitled : 

MTINOT0N*8  LA9T  WILL  A.IVD  TnTAMCNT. 

Since  life  is  unoertaih,  and  no  one  can  say 

How  soon  we  may  go,  or  how  long  we  shall  stay, 

Methinks  he  is  wisest  who  soonest  prepares, 

And  settles,,  in  season,  his  woidly  aflhirs: 

Some  folks  are  so  weak  they  can  scarce  avoid  crying. 

And  think  when  they  *re  making  their  wills  they  are  dyi«ci 

*Tis  surely  a  serious  employment— but  still. 

Who  e'er  died  the  sooner  for  making  his  will  ? 

Let  others  be  sad,  when  their  lives  they  review. 

But  I  know  wAmr  I  *ve  served—  and  Um  faithfully  too ; 

And  though  it  may  seem  a  fanatical  story. 

He  oAen  has  show'd  me  a  glimpse  of  his  glory. 

iKTBtms,  my  carcase  I  give  and  devise 

To  be  made  into  cakes  of  a  moderate  sise. 

To  nourish  those  Tories  whose  spirits  may  droop. 

And  serve  the  king*s  army  with  port^e  soup. 

Unless  I  mistake,  in  the  scriptures  we  read 
That  '*  worms  on  the  dead  shall  deliciously  feed,** 
The  scripture  stands  true— and  that  I  am  firm  in. 
For  what  are  our  Tories  and  soldiers  but  vermin  ?- 

This  soup  of  all  soups  can*t  be  call'd  that  of  beeA 
(And  this  may  to  some  be  a  matter  of  grief:) 
But  I  am  certain  the  Bdll  would  occasion  a  laugh. 
That  beefporuble  soup  sbouM  be  made  of  a  calt. 
To  the  king,  my  dear  master,  I  give  a  full  set 
(In  volumes  bound  up)  of  the  Rotal  Gaxbttb« 
In  which  he  will  find  the  vast  records  oontain'd 
Of  provinces  eonquer*d,  and  victories  gainU 

As  to  Abrolo,  the  traitor,  and  Satan  his  brother, 
I  beg  they  will  also  accept  of  another; 
And  this  shall  be  bound  in  Morocco  red  leather. 
Provided  they  *11  read  it,  like  brothers  together. 

But  if  Arnold  should  die,  *t  is  another  aflhir. 
Then  Satan,  surviving,  shall  be  the  sole  heir; 
He  often  has  told  me  he  thought  it  quite  clever 
So  to  him  and  his  heirs  I  bequeath  it  for  ever. 

I  know  there  are  some  (that  would  fein  be  thought  wn»» 
Who  say  my  Gasette  is  a  record  of  lies ; 
In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  only  reply- 
All  the  choice  that  I  had  was,  to  starve  or  to  lie. 

My  fiddles,  my  flutes,  French  horns  and  guitars,* 

I  leave  te  our  hbbobs,  now  weary  of  wars— 

To  the  wars  of  the  suge  they  more  boldly  advance. 

The  captains  shaU  play,  and  the  soMHers  shaU  danee.t 

To  Sir  Hmfy  C»s<eii.  his  use  and  behoof, 

I  leave  my  French  brandy,  of  very  good  proof; 

It  will  give  him  fhesh  spirits  for  battle  end  slaughter. 

And  make  bim/M<  Mdsr  by  land  and  by  water: 

•  The  articles  of  bequest  in  this  poem  were  incessant  t 
advertised  in  the  Royal  Gasette,  and  puflbd  off  with  adea> 
terity  peculiar  to  the  editor  of  that  paper. 

t  It  became  fhshionable  at  this  period  with  the  British 
ooicers  to  assume  the  business  of^the  Drama:  to  the  no 
small  mortification  of  those  who  had  been  holding  then  in 
as  the  undoubted  eonqnerors  of  North  Anerioi. 
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7at  I  caution  the  knifbt,  tir  fear  be  do  wrong. 

It  wUI  itrengthen  his  ■tomac^  prevent  it  llrom  tnrninf , 
And  digest  the  eUhmt  of  bia  eAgy— burning. 

To  Baron  KKTmAunic,  bia  iMin  and  anigna, 
I  bequeath  mj  M  Bbek^  and  my  Burgundy  winea* 
To  a  true  Heaaian  drunkard,  no  liquora  an  aweeter. 
And  I  Icnow  tbe  old  man  is  no  foe  to  tbe  cnstera. 

To  a  oBNanAL,  my  nameaake.t  I  give  and  dispoaa 
Of  a  purse  Aill  of  cUppd,  Ugkt^nosaud  balf-Joea; 
I  hereby  desire  liim  to  talM  baek  liis  traah. 
And  return  me  my  Ha]iiuy*s  inftUibto  waok. 

My  chessmen  and  taUcs,  and  otiier  soehehattelB, 
I  gi%'e  to  CoRKWALUs,  tremendous  in  battles : 
By  moving  of  tliese  (not  tracing  tbe  map) 
He  'U  explain  to  the  king  how  he  got  in  the  tvat. 

To  good  Dav»  MATnnws  (among  other  slops) 
I  give  my  whole  eaigo  ot  Maredant*s  drops, 
If  they  cannot  do  all,  tliey  may  cure  him  in  part. 
And  scatter  tlie  poison  tliateanken  his  heart: 

Provided,  however,  and  nevertheleas. 
That  what  other  estate  I  enjoy  and  poaaeas 
At  the  time  of  my  death  (if  it  be  not  then  sold) 
fihall  remain  to  thf  Tories,  to  bavb  Am  vo  aoiA. 

As  I  thus  have  bequeathed  them  both  giicass  and  fleece, 
Tbe  least  they  can  do  is  to  wait  my  decease; 
But  to  give  them  what  subsunee  I  liave,  ere  I  die. 
And  be  eat  up  with  vermin,  while  living— not  I— 

In  wincass  whereof  (though  no  ailment  I  feel) 
Hereunto  I  set  both  my  hand  and  my  seal ; 
(As  tbe  law  says)  in  presence  of  witnesses  twain, 
*0qaire  Jok%  CogkiU  Knof,  and  brother  Sufk  GMna. 

Frenean  eigoyed  the  fneodship  of  Adaina,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  the  laBt  three 
were  hia  constant  ooireapondents  while  they  lived.  I 
have  before  me  two  letters,  one  written  by  Jefferson 
and  the  other  by  Madison,  in  which  he  ii  eommended 
to  certain  citizens  of  New  York,  for  hia  extensive  in- 
formation, soand  discretion,  and  general  high  charac- 
ter, as  a  candidate  for  the  editorship  of  a  journal  which 
it  was  intended  to  establish  in  that  city.  His  applica- 
tion appears  to  h|tve  been  ansncceaafiil :  probably  be- 
cause the  project  was  abandoned. 

As  a  reward  for  the  ability  and  patriotism  he  had 
displayed  daring  the  war,  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  Department  of  State;  but  his  public  em- 
ployment being  of  too  sedentary  a  description  for  a 
man  of  his  ardent  temperament,  he  foon  ralinqnished 
it  to  conduct  in  Philadelphia  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Freeman's  Journal.**  He  was  the  only  editor  who  re- 
mained at  his  post,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  that  city,  in  the  summer  of  1791.  The  **  Jour- 
nal" was  unprofitable,  and  he  gave  it  np,  in  1793,  to 
talte  the  command  of  a  merehant-ehip,  in  which  he 
made  several  voyages  to  Madeira,  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  places.  His  naval  balladi  and  other  poems 
relating  to  the  sea,  written  in  this  period,  are  among 
the  most  spirited  and  carefully  finished  of  his  produc* 
tions. 

Of  the  remamder  of  his  history  t  have  been  able  to 
learn  but  little.  In  1810  he  resided  in  Philadelphia, 
and  he  sobeeqnently  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant,  in 
New  Jersey.  He  died,  very  suddenly,  near  Freehold, 
in  that  state,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  1832, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  first  collection  of  Frenean*s  poems  was  pablished 

•  Before  flesh  and  after  flab.   AsAOox. 
t  Oen  James  Bobertson. 
4* 


in  1786)  {  a  second  edition  appeared  in  a  closely  printed 
octavo  volume  at  Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1795; 
and  a  third,  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  in  Philadelphiat 
in  1809.  The  last  is  entitled*  Poems  written  and  pub- 
lished daring  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  and 
now  repaUished  from  the  original  Manuacripta,  inter- 
sperMd  with  Tranalations  from  the  Ancient^  and  other 
Pieces  not  heretofore  in  fVint"  In  1788  he  published 
in  Philadelphia  his  "  Miscellaneous  Works,  containing 
Eoaaya  and  additional  Poema,"and,  in  1814,  "A  Col- 
lection of  Poems  on  American  Aifeirs,  and  a  Variety 
of  other  Sulvects,  chiefly  (tforal  and  Political,  written 
between  1797  and  1815.**  Hia  hooie  at  Mount  Pleatant 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1815  or  1816,  and  in  tomin  of 
his  letters  he  laments  the  loss,  by  that  misfortune,  of 
some  of  hia  best  poems,  which  had  never  been  printed. 

SATDtlCAl^  DRAMATIC.  AND  OTHER  POEMS  ON 
PCJBLIC  AFFAIRS  WRITTEN  DURING  THE  REVO. 
LUnON. 

DouBTiiiaa  the  cleverest  aatlre  written  during  the 
Revolution  was  Trumbull's  McFingal.  The  first  part 
of  it  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1774,  immediately 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Congress  wae  then 
in  session,  and  soon  after  republished  in  numerous  edi- 
tions in  different  parts  of  this  country  and  in  England. 
It  was  not  finished  until  1788,  when  it  was  issued  com- 
plete in  three  cantos  at  Hartford,  to  which  place  Trum- 
bull had  removed  in  tbe  preceding  year.  '*  McFingal* 
ie  in  the  Hudibrastic  vein,  and  much  the  best  imitation 
of  tbe  great  satire  of  Butler  that  has  been  written. 
The  hero  is  a  Scottish  justice  of  the  peace  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo 
lution,  and  the  first  two  cantos  are  principally  occupied 
with  a  discussion  between  him  and  one  Honorius  on 
the  course  of  tbe  British  government,  in  which  McFin- 
gal, an  unyielding  loyalist,  endeavoura  to  make  prose- 
lytes, while  all  his  arguments  are  directed  against  him- 
self. His  leal  and  his  logic  are  together  irresistibly 
ludicrous,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  unnatu* 
ral,  as  it  is  common  for  men  who  read  more  than  they 
think,  or  attempt  to  diacuss  questions  they  do  not  under- 
stand, to  use  arguments  which  reibte  the  positions  they 
wish  to  defend.  The  meeting  ends  with  a  riot,  in  which  t 
McFingal  is  soiled,  tried  by  the  mob,  convicted  of  vio- 
lent toryism,  and  tarred  and  feathered.  On  being  set 
at  liberty,  he  assembles  his  friends  around  him  in  his 
cellar,  and  harangues  them  until  they  are  dispersed  by 
the  Whigs,  when  he  escapes  to  Boston,  and  the  poem 
closes.  These  are  all  the  important  incidents  of  the 
stoiy,  yet  it  is  never  tedious,  uid  few  commence  read- 
ing it  who  do  not  follow  it  to  the  end  and  regret  its 
termination.  Throughout  the  three  cantos  the  wit  is 
never  separated  from  the  character  of  the  hero. 

''The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  Dramatic  Piece  in 
Tive  Acts,**  was  published  by  Robert  Bell,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1776.  The  author  was  a  native  of  Marykmd, 
educated  at  Nassau  Hall  College,  Princeton,  and  for 
civilities  received  during  hu  student-life  from  the  Hon. 
Richard  Stockton,  dedicated  his  play  to  that  gentleman. 
The  "  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Continental  Army** 
who  wrote  the  prologue  was  probably  Humphries,  of 
Connecticut  The  pieces  though  much  praised  mhuk 
first  published,  possesses  little  merit  Some  of  the  cha» 
ncien— especially  Gage  and  Burgoyne— are,  however^ 
well  enough  drawn,  and  the  style,  for  the  time,  in 
chnsle  and  hnrmonioua.    The  fourth  act  opens  with 
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the  following  toUloquy  by  the  British  Commander  in 
Chiof-^ 

Gaos,  M<iw.-Oh  sweet  trsnquilUty  ftiid  psses  of  soul, 
Tlwt  iQ  the  bosom  of  the  cottager 
TSk'st  up  thy  residence,  cannot  the  beams 
Of  royal  sunshine  call  thee  to  my  breast? 
Fair  honour  Waits  on  thee«  renown  abrood, 
And  high  dominion  o*er  this  continent* 
Boon  as  the  spirit  of  rebeilious  war 
Is  scourged  into  obedience.    Why,  then,  ye  gods, 
TbM  inward  gnawing  and  remorse  of  thougltt 
For  perfidy  and  breach  of  promises? 
Why  should  the  spouse  or  weeping  iniknt  babe. 
Or  meek-eyed  virgin  with  l^r  sallow  cheek— 
The  rose,  by  famine,  wiUier'd  out  of  it— 
Or  why  the  fiithet  or  his  youlhftil  son 
By  me  detained  from  all  their  relatives, 
And  in  low  dungeons  and  in  Jails  (Siain'd  down 
Aflbct  my  spirit  when  the  mighty  cause 
Of  George  and  Briuin  is  endanger'd? 
For  nobly  struggling  in  the  cause  of  kings. 
We  claim  the  high,  the  Jutt  prerogative 
To  rule  mankind,  and  with  an  iron  rod 
Exact  submission,  due,  though  absolute. 
What  though  they  style  me  villain,  murderer, 
And  imprecate  from  heaven  dire  thunderbolts 

To  crush  my  purposes? Was  that  a  gun 

Which  thunders  o'er  the  wave  ?    Or  is  it  guilt 
Tliat  plays  the  coward  with  my  trembling  heart. 
And  cools  the  Mood  with  frightful  images? 
Oh,  guilt!  thy  blackness  hovers  on  the  mind. 
Nor  can  the  morning  dissipate  thy  shades— 
Yon  ruddy  mom  which  over  Bunker  Hill 
Advancing  slowly,  blushes  to  the  bay. 
And  tips  with  gold  the  spires  of  Charleses-town. 

Bargoyne  and  Howe  then  enter  with  inteUigence  of 
the  operations  of  Gardiner  and  his  companions  on 
Bunker  Efill.   «<  Sir  Jack,'^  as  he  is  styled  in  some  of  the 
ballads  of  the  time,  uses  the  ambitious  phrase  of  the  so- 
phomore, garnishing  all  his  speeches  with  classical  allu- 
sions and  high  sounding  words.  **  You  hear,''  he  say»^ 
You  hear  the  sound 
Of  spades  and  pickaxes  upon  the  Hill- 
Incessant  pounding,  like  old  Vulcan*s  forge, 
Urged  by  the  CycloiM. 

Gage,  left  once  more  alone,  exclaims— 

May  heaven  protect  us  from  their  rage,  I  say. 
When  but  a  boy,  I  dream'd  of  death,  in  bed. 
And  ever  since  that  time  I  hated  things 
Which  put  him,  like  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
Before  my  eyes.    The  thought  lies  deep  in  Ihte, 
Nor  can  a  mortal  see  the  bottom  of  it. 
*T  is  here— H  is  there— I  coo  kl  philosophiie— 
Eternity  is  like  a  winding-sheet— 
The  seven  commandments  like— I  think  there  *s  seven— 
I  scratch  my  head— but  yet  in  vain  I  scratch— 
Oh  Buta  and  Dartmouth,  knew  ye  what  I  fceJ 
You  sure  would  pity  an  old  drinking  man, 
That  has  more  heartache  than  philosophy. 

In  the  next  scene  Howe,  addressing  the  soldiers, 
lUges  them  by  an  exhibition  of  their  ancient  braveiy  to 
9ut  down  the  "foul  rebellion"— 

Which  spurns  that  love- 
That  fond  maternal  tenderness  of  soul 
Which  on  this  dreary  coast  first  planted  them; 
Restrained  the  rage  of  murdering  savages 
Who,  with  fierce  inroad  on  their  settlements. 
Made  frequent  war ;  struck  down  the  arm  of  France, 
Just  raised  to  crush  them  in  their  infancy ; 
And  since  that  time  has  bade  their  cities  grow 
To  mans  of  trade;  called  fair-eyed  eommeice  forth 


To  shars  dominion  on  the  distant  wave. 
And  visit  every  dime  and  foreign  shore. 
Yet  this,  brave  soldiers,  is  the  proud  return 
For  the  best  Uood  of  England,  shed  for  them. 

In  the  last  scene  but  one,  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
forces  after  a  aecond  repulse  from  t^e  Hill,  he  e» 
claims-«r 

But  that  so  many  mouths  can  witness  it, 
I  would  deny  myself  an  Englishmsn, 
And  swear  this  day  that  with  such  cowaidiee 
No  kindred  or  alliance  has  my  birtlL 
Oh  base,  degenerate  souls,  whose  anoestois 
At  Cressy,  Poictiers.  and  at  Agincourt, 
With  tenfold  numbers  combated,  and  plucked 
The  budding  laurels  from  the  brows  ef  France- 
Back  to  the  charge  ohce  morel  and  rather  die 
Bum'd  up  or  withered  on  this  bloody  hill. 
Than  live  the  blemish  of  your  country's  Ame, 
With  everlasting  infhmy  oppressU 

The  part  acted  by  General  Putnam  in  this  battle  hu 
recently  been  a  subject  of  some  controversy,  and  Mr. 
Bancroft,  among  others,  has  endeavoured  to  deprive  the 
veteran  of  the  laurels  he  had  worn  so  worthily  for  se- 
venty years.  Our  author,  writing  but  a  few  months 
after  the  battle,  and,  doubtless,  familiar  with  all  the 
published  accounts  of  it,  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
make  him  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the 
American  camp,  if  he  had  not  been  present,  as  is  now 
contended.  While  leading  a  last  assault  upon  the  Bri- 
tish, Putnam  says  to  his  followers— 

Swift  rising  tkme  on  early  wing  moimts  up 

To  the  convexity  of  bending  Heaven, 

And  writes  thsir  names  who  fought  with  us  this  day 

In  fUrest  characters  amidst  the  surs. 

And  Clinton,  giving  an  account  of  tlie  day  t»  a  bre> 
ther  officer,  says— 

Their  left  wing  gave  way. 
And  with  their  shattered  Infkntty  the  whole. 
Drawn  oflT  byTutnam,  to  the  causeway  fled. 

We  have  room  but  for  the  titles  of  the  principal 
works  of  this  description.  In  1T74  were  published  ia 
Philadelphia,  besides  *' McFingal,'*  **  The  Association, 
&c.  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Grand  Congress,  versified 
and  adapted  to  music,  calculated  for  grave  and  gay 
dispositions,"  etc;  "A  Dialogue  between  a  Southern 
Delegate  and  his  Spouse,  on  his  return  from  the  Grand 
Continential  Congress :  Inscribed  to  the  Married  Ladies 
of  America;"  "Dominion  lost  in  America  by  the  Bri- 
tish: an  Humble  Imitation  of  the  History  of  Happineis 
lost  in  Heaven  by  the  Devils,  as  recorded  by  Milton;" 
"The  Fall  of  British  Tyranny,  or  Anserican  Liberty 
Triumphant,  a  tragi-coraedy ;"  and  several  others.  In 
Boston  appeared  "  A  Poem  on  the  Enemy's  Coming  to 
Boston ;"  "  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream ;"  "  The  Group,  a 
Farce,  as  lately  acted  and  reacted  to  the  Wonder  of  all 
Superior  Intelligences,"  &c.  At  Danvers.  near  Bos- 
ton, was  published  "America  Invincible,  a  poem  in 
Ten  Books,  by  an  Officer  of  Rank  in  the  Continenul 
Army,"  and  in  various  places  many  other  small  vo 
lumes  in  the  elegiac  or  satirical  vein,  few  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  any  other  quality  than  their  "pa- 
triotism." But  the  best  of  all,  as  we  have  else- 
where remarked,  were  the  satires  of  Freneau.  His 
"Life  of  Hugh  Gaine,"  «<  British  Prison  Ship,"  "Gages 
Soliloquy,"  **  The  Midnight  Consultations,"  and  other 
pieces,  were  read  eyery  where  and  approved  bv  pe<^ 
«le  of  all  classes 
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MlNSraEUBY  OF  THE  INDIAN  WAB8  AND  THE 
REVOLUTION. 
Pemettex  que  je  fa»§e  Us  ehamm*  d^ua petqiHe,  ttd 
/era  lee  loie  qui  le  veut,  remarked,  in  subeUnce,  tome 
■hrewd  Frenchman;  and  that  he  rated  not  too  high  the 
power  of  aong  is  ahown  by  numeroua  inatances  in  both 
ancient  and  modem  histoiy.  It  haa  been  lamented 
that  we  have  in  America  no  martial  lyrics  comparable 
to  those  of  the  older  nations.  Holmes  exclaims  in  one 
cf  his  admirable 


When  Gallia's  flaf  its  triple  fold  displaya, 
Her  marslmled  legions  peal  the  Marsellaise ; 
Wben  round  the  German  close  the  war-clouds  dim. 
Far  tbrough  their  shadows  floats  his  battle  hymn ; 
Wben,  crown'd  with  Joy  the  camps  ef  England  ring, 
A  thousand  voices  sbout  **  God  save  the  King  t** 
When  victoryVoUowB  with  our  eagle's  glance, 
Oar  nation's  anthem  is  a  cttuutry  iteMs.* 
But  the  martial  song  belongs  to  more  warlike  coon- 
triea.    France,  Germany  and  England  are  vast  fortified 
districts,  echoing  forever  the  din  of  conflict  or  the 
notes  of  miliuiy  preparation;  while  America  ia  the 
resting-place  of  peace,  whence  her  influence  is  to  ir- 
radiate the  world.    Or,  if  a  difierent  destiny  awaits 
her,  there  is  little  danger  bat  that — 
When  the  roused  nation  bids  her  armies  form. 
And  sereams  her  eagle  through  the  gathering  storm. 
When  from  our  ports  the  bannered  fHgate  rides. 
Her  black  bows  scowling  to  the  crested  tides. 
Some  ptoad  mnse 
Win  rend  the  sllenee  of  oor  tented  plains. 
And  bid  the  nations  trsmble  at  her  strains. 

The  puritan  settlers  of  New  England,  whUe  canying 
on  war  against  the  Indian  tribes,  deemed  it  right  to  spend 
the  hoorv  their  enemies  devoted  to  profane  dances 
and  incantations,  in  singing  verses^  lialf  military  and 
naif  leligious;  and  their  actions  in  the  field  were 
celebtated  m  ballads  which  lacked  none  of  the  spirit 
and  fidelity  of  the  songs  of  the  old  bards,  however 
deficient  they  may  have  been  in  metrical  array  and 
sentiment  ^'Lovewell's  Fight,"  **  The  Gallant  Charcb," 
"Smith's  Afiair  at  Sidelong  Hill,"  and  "The  Godless 
French  soldier,"  are  among  the  best  lyrical  composi- 
tions of  the  early  period  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  are  not  without  value  as  historical  records.  Love- 
well's  Fight  took  place  near  the  present  town  of  Frye- 
burg,  in  Maine,  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake  aince 
tailed  Loveweffe  Pond,  in  1725.  The  following  ballad 
is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
Ibr  a  long  time  well  known  throughout  the  coantry : 
loykwell'8  noHT. 
Of  worthy  Captain  ZovmmO, 

I  purpose  now  to  sing. 
How  valiantly  he  served 

His  country  and  his  king; 
He  and  his  valiant  soldiers 

Did  range  the  woods  full  wide, 
And  hardships  they  endurM 
To  quell  the  Indian's  pride. 
*T  was  nigh  unto  Pigwacket, 

Upon  the  eighth  of  May, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian 
Boon  after  break  of  day ; 
He  on  a  bank  was  walking. 

Upon  a  neck  of  land, 
Which  leads  Into  a  pond,  as 
We  're  made  to  understand. 

•  "Ae  popular  air  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  like  the  dagger 
ef  Mudibras,  serves  a  pacific  as  well  as  a  martial  purpose. 


Our  men  resolved  to  have  him. 

And  travel'd  two  miles  round. 
Until  they  met  the  Indian, 

Who  bokily  stood  his  ground; 
Then  speaks  up  Captain  ImmimK, 

**  Take  you  good  heed,"  says  he; 
**  This  rqgue  is  to  decoy  us, 

I  very  plainly  see. 

**The  Indians  lie  in  ambush, 

In  some  place  nigh  at  band. 
In  order  to  surround  us 

Upon  this  neck  of  land : 
Therefore  we'll  march  in  order. 

And  each  man  leave  his  pack, 
niat  we  may  briskly  fight  them 

When  they  shall  us  attack.** 

They  came  onto  this  Indian, 

Who  did  them  thus  defy ; 
As  soon  as  they  were  nigh  him. 

Two  guns  he  did  let  fly, 
Which  wounded  Captain  LooeweU, 

And  likewise  one  man  more ; 
Bat  while  this  rogue  was  running, 

They  laid  him  in  his  gore. 

llien  having  scalped  the  Indian, 

They  went  back  to  the  spot. 
Where  they  had  laid  their  packs  down. 

But  there  they  found  them  not ; 
Wor  the  Indians  having  spied  them. 

When  they  them  down  did  lay. 
Did  seiae  them  for  their  plunder. 

And  earry  them  away. 

These  rebels  lay  In  ambush. 

This  very  place  hard  by, 
So  that  an  English  soldier 

Did  one  of  them  espy. 
And  cried  out,  *•  Here 's  an  Indian  t** 

WKh  which  they  started  out. 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions, 

And  hideously  did  shout. 

With  that  oar  valiant  English 

All  gave4i  kNid  huan. 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians 

They  foared  them  not  a  straw; 
And  now  the  fight  beginning. 

As  fiercely  as  couM  be. 
The  Indians  ran  up  to  them, 

But  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

Thus  out  spake  Captain  LtvetMO, 

When  first  the  fight  began, 
•*  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  1 

Ton  see  they  fall  like  rain." 
For,  as  we  are  informM, 

The  Indians  were  so  thick, 
A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gon. 

And  some  of  them  not  hit 

Then  they  all  their  best  did  try 

Our  soldiers  to  surround. 
But  they' could  not  accomplish  it. 

Because  there  was  a  pond. 
To  which  our  men  retreated. 

And,  cover'd  all  the  rear^- 
The  rogues  were  foiced  to  flee  them. 

Although  they  skulk'd  for  fear. 

Two  logs  there  were  behind  them. 

That  close  together  Jay, 
Without  being  diseover'd. 

They  could  not  get  away ; 
Therefore  our  valiant  English 

They  travel'd  in  a  row. 
And  at  a  handsome  distanea, 

As  they  were  wont  to  go 
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*Twas  ten  o*cloek  In  the  moraine 

Wben  fint  the  light  begun. 
And  flercely  it  eontinued 

Until  the  aet  of  the  eun ; 
Exoeptinf  that  tlie  Indiana, 

Some  hours  before 't  waa  night. 
Drew  off  into  the  buaiiaa    ^ 

And  ceaaed  awhile  to  fight : 

Bat  aoon  again  returodd. 

In  fierce  and  furioua  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning. 

But  yet  not  half  ao  loud ; 
For,  as  we  are  Infimnid, 

So  thick  and  fast  they  fell. 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number 

At  night  did  get  home  well. 

Also  our  valiant  Engliah 

Till  midnight  there  did  suy. 
To  see  whether  the  Indiana 

Would  have  another  firay ; 
But  they  no  mora  returning. 

They  made  off  towards  their  ho^pit. 
And  brought  away  their  wounded 

As  for  as  they  could  eouie. 

Of  all  our  valiant  English 

There  were  but  thirty-four. 
And  of  the  rebel  Indiana 

There  were  about  fourscore ; 
And  sixteen  of  our  English 

Did  safely  home  return ; 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded. 

For  which  we  all  must  mourn. 

Our  worthy  Captain  LnoMU 

Among  them  there  did  die ; 
They  kiird  Lieutenant  AoWim, 

And  wounded  good  young  ^0, 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain ; 

He  many  Indians  slew, 
And  some  of  them  he  acalpM 

When  bulleta  round  him  flew. 

Young  FuUam  too  I  MI  mention, 

Bccaose  he  fought  so  well ; 
Endeavouring  to  save  a  man, 

A  sacrifice  he  fell. 
And  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen         ' 

In  fight  were  ne  *er  dismay'd. 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion, 

And  WjfiM%  captain  made ; 

Who  shot  the  old  chief  Pa%gu$t 

Which  did  the  foe  defeat, 
Then  set  his  men  in  order. 

And  brought  off  the  retreat; 
And  braving  many  dangers 

And  hardships  in  the  way. 
They  safe  arrived  at  Dunsuble, 

The  thirteenth  day  of  May. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  Barlow, 
Trumball,  Dwight,  Humphreya,  and  other  "Connecti- 
ent  wits,**  employed  their  leiaure  in  writing  patriotic 
■ongs  for  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  "which,"  aaja 
a  life  of  Putnam,  "  had  great  effect  through  the  coun- 
try." "I  do  not  know,"  wrote  Barlow  00  entering 
the  army,  *'  whether  I  shall  do  more  for  the  cause  in 
the  capacity  of  chaplain,  than  I  could  in  thatpf  poet; 
I  have  great  fkith  in  the  influence  of  songs;  and  I  ehall 
continue,  while  fulfilling  the  duties  of  mj  appointment, 
to  write  one  now  and  then,  and  to  encourage  the  taste 
Ibr  them  which  I  find  in  the  camp.  One  good  song  is 
worth  a  dosen  addreaaes  or  proclamatione."  The  great 
song-writer  of  the  Revolution,  however,  was  Frenean, 
whose  pieces  were  evelywhere  song  with  enthusiasm. 


He  was  a  keen  aatiiist,  and  wrote  with  remarimble  H, 

cility;  but  his  lyrics  were  often  profrne  andvnlgar 
while  those  written  in  New  England,  on  aceotmt  of 
their  style  and  cast  of  thought,  were  stigmaliied  by 
the  celebrated  PSrson  Peten  as  **  psalms  and  hymns 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  Yankee  rebels."  The  follow 
ing  is  a  characteristic  specimen : — 

War  Sono.— HVtttwi  tJi  1T76. 
Hark,  hark,  the  sound  of  war  is  heard. 

And  we  must  all  attend: 
Take  up  our  arms  and  go  with  speed 

Our  country  to  defend. 
Our  parent  state  has  turn'd  our  foe. 

Which  fills  our  land  with  pain ; 

Her  gallant  ships  manned  out  for  war 

Come  thundering  o*er  ike  main. 

There 's  Carleton,  Howe,  and  Clinton  too, 

And  many  thousands  more,  • 

May  cross  the  sea,  but  all  in  vain ; 

Our  rights  we  Ml  ne'er  give  o'er. 

Our  pleasant  land  they  do  invade, 

Our  property  devour ; 
And  all  because  we  won't  submit 

To  their  despotic  power. 

Then  let  us  go  against  our  foes, 

WeM  better  die  than  yield ; 
We  and  our  sons  are  all  undone 

If  BriUin  win  the  field. 

Tories  may  dream  of  future  Joys, 

But  I  am  bold  to  say. 
They  Ml  find  themselves  bound  fhat  in  chains 

If  Britain  wins  the  day. 

Husbands  must  leave  their  loving  wives 

And  sprightly  youths  attend. 
Leave  their  sweethearu  and  risk  their  lives 

Their  country  to  defend. 

May  they  be  heroes  in  the  field. 

Have  heroes*  feme  in  store ; 
We  pray  the  Lord  to  be  their  shield 

Where  thundering  cannons  roar. 

The  oldest  of  the  revolutionary  lyrics  we  shall  f 
ia  the  "  Patriot's  Appeal,"  printed  in  the  Pennajlr 
Chronicle,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  July,  jnaC 
eight  yean  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
We  copy  it  from  a  ballad  aheet.  dated  in  1775. 

THB  patriot's  APPEaL 

Come  Join  hand  and  hand  brave  Americans  an. 

Awake  through  the  land  at  feir  Liberty's  call; 

No  tyrannous  acts  shall  suppress  your  Just  claim. 

Or  stain  with  dishonour  America's  name  I 
In  fteedom  we  *re  born,  in  flroedon  we  Ml  live ; 
Our  purses  are  ready- 
Steady,  fViend%  steady  I— 

Not  as  slaves,  but  as  flreemen,  our  money  we  U  gi?e1 

Our  worthy  forefethen  (let  *s  give  them  a  cheer  *) 
To  climatea  unknown  did  courageously  steer; 
Through  oceans  to  desef  ts  for  fteedom  they  came, 
And,  dying,  bequeathed  us  their  flreedom  and  fesMl 
In  fteedom,  etc 

Their  generous  bosoms  all  dangers  despised, 
80  highly,  so  wisely,  their  birthrights  they  prised ; 
What  they  gave  let  us  cherish  and  pionaly  keep. 
Nor  frustrate  their  toito  on  the  land  or  the  deep. 

In  flreedom,  ete. 
The  tree  their  own  hands  had  to  liberty  iear*d. 
They  lived  to  behold  growing  strong  and  revered* 
With  transport  they  cried,  *'  Now  oar  wishes  we  gain. 
For  our  chiklren  shall  gather  the  ftults  of  oar  pain.* 

In  ftesdonB,ete. 
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How  sweet  are  the  laboan  tbat  ftwmen  endttre. 
Of  wbich  thev  ei^ioy  all  tbe  profits  soeure  I 
No  lonfer  sueli  toils  shall  Americans  know, 
If  Britons  may  reap  what  Americans  sow  t 
In  fireedom,  etc 

Bwanns  otplaeemm  and  pensioners  e*en  now  appear 
Like  locttsu  deforming  the  charms  of  tbe  year  I 
Suns  Tainly  will  rise  and  showers  vainly  descend. 
If  we  are  to  drudge  for  what  others  may  spend. 
In  fireedom,  etc 

Then  Join  band  and  hand,  brare  Ameiicans  all. 
By  uniting  we  sund,  by  dividing  we  fall ; 
In  so  righteous  a  cause  we  may  hope  to  succeed, 
For  Heaven  approves  every  generous  deed. 
In  ^eedom.'etc 

All  ages  and  nations  shall  speak  with  applause 
Of  tbe  courage  we  show  in  support  of  our  cause, 
To  die  we  can  bear,  but  to  serve  we  disdain, 
For  shame  is  to  freemen  more  dreadful  than  pain. 
In  freedom,  etc. 

A  bumper  to  Freedom !  and  as  for  the  king,* 
When  he  does  deserve  it  his  praises  we  *ll  sing  1 
We  wish  BIritain's  glory  immortal  may  be. 
If  she  is  but  Just  and  we  are  but  free ! 
In  freedom  we're  born,  in  freedom  well  live. 
Our  purses  ore  ready— 
Steady,  boys,  steady  !— 
Our  money  as  freemen,  not  slaves,  we  will  give  I 

Tlie  ibllowing  apecimen  of  the  much  ridiculed 
«*  Yankee  Psalma"  is  said  to  have  been  wriUcn  by  Joel 
Barlow:  It  was  published  first  in  1775,  and  afterward 
fi-eqaentlj  reprinted : 

THE  BURNING  OF  CHARLE8TOWN. 

Falmira's  prospect,  with  her  tumbling  walls, 

Huge  piles  of  ruin  heaped  on  every  side. 
From  each  beholder,  tears  of  pity  calls, 

Sad  monuments,  extending  fiir  and  wide. 
Yet  flir  more  dismal  to  the  patriot's  eye, 

Tbe  drear  remains  of  Charlestown's  ftrnurshmt 
Behind  whose  walls  did  hundred  warriors  die. 

And  Britain's  centre  felt  the  flital  blow. 
To  see  a  town  so  elegantly  fbm'd. 

Such  buildings,  graced  with  eveiy  curious  art, 
epoiCd  in  a  mamtni^  on  a  sudden  storm'd, 

Must  fill  with  indignation  every  heart. 

But  when  we  find  tbe  reasons  of  her  fiita 

To  be  but  trifling— (ri/liii^  did  I  say  ? 
For  being  noble  I  daring  to  be  great. 

Nor  calmly  yielding  to  tyrannic  sway  I 

To  see  the  relics  of  that  once  famed  place. 

Pointing  to  Heaven  as  'twere  in  ardent  cry, 
By  lowless  power  robb'd  of  every  grace. 

Yet  calling  bolts  of  vengeance  from  on  high  ;— 
To  find,  I  say,  such  dealings  with  mankind. 

To  see  those  roya^  nbber*  planted  near 
Those  gloKious  buildings,  turning  into  wind. 

And  loath  to  mingle  with  the  common  air:~ 
And  such  chastisement  ccvning  from  a  state 

Who  calls  herself  our  Parent,  Nurse  and  Friend- 
Must  rouse  each  soul  that's  noble,  frank  and  great. 

And  urge  us  on  our  lives  and  all  to  spend  1 
Oh  I  spot  once  graceful ;  but.  alas !  no  more ; 

Till  signs  shall  end,  and  time  itself  shall  cease, 
Thy  name  shall  live,  and  on  fiime's  pinion  soar 

7b  mark  grim  blaekneet  en  Great  Brifain'e  faei, 

*  In  tbe  copies  of  this  song  printed  during  the  Revolu- 
tion tbe  last  stania  is  altered.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Chro- 
Blcle,  which  we  have  examined,  it  is  printed— 

This  bumper  I  crown  for  our  sovereign's  health. 
And  this  for  Britannia's  glory  and  wealth,  etc 
3« 


Nor  shall  the  blood  of  heroes,  on  this  plain. 
Who  nobly  fell  that  day  in  Freedom's  cause. 

Lie  unrevenged,  though  with  thy  thousands  •lain. 
Whilst  there's  a  king  who  fean  nor  minds  thy  lawa 

Shall  Cain,  who  madly  spilt  his  brother's  blood. 
Receive  such  curses  from  the  God  of  alii 

Is  not  that  Sovereign  still  as  just  and  good 
To  hear  the  cries  of  children  when  they  call  7 

Yes,  there's  a  God  whose  laws  are  still  the  same, 
Whose  years  are  endless,  and  whose  power  is  great : 

He  is  our  God :  Jehovah  is  his  name ; 
ffitk  kim  we  tnut  our  sore  eppreeeed  ttate. 

When  he  shall  rise,  (oh,  Britain,  dread  the  day. 
Nor  can  I  stretch  the  period  of  thy  fiite;) 

What  heart  of  steel,  what  tyrant  then  shall  sway 
A  throne  that's  sinking  by  oppression's  weight? 

Thy  crimes,  oh  Abrtib.  shall  t&en  like  spectres  stand. 

Nor  Charlestown  hindmost  in  the  gkaetlf  rvU, 
And  faithless  Gage,  who  gave  the  dread  command, 

Skall  find  dire  tormente  gnaw  upon  hie  eouL 

Yea,  in  this  world,  we  trust  those  ills  so  dread. 
Which  fill  the  nation  with  such  matchless  woeo, 

Shall  fall  with  double  vengeance  on  thy  head, 
JVbr  'wap«  tkoee  miniane  which  thy  court  compote. 

General  Warren  was  a  song  writer  as  well  as  an  or» 
tor,  but  bis  veraes,  though  very  popular  at  ^he  commence* 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  have  less  merit  than  his  repci> 
tation  aa  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  would  lead  us  to  an* 
ticipate.  The  following  song  waa  probably  written 
near  the  cloae  of  his  life : 

FBXB  AMERICA. 

That  seat  of  science,  Athens, 

And  eorth's  proud  mistress,  Rome ; 
Where  now  are  all  their  glories  ? 

We  scarce  can  find  their  tomb. 
Then  guard  your  rights,  Americans, 

Nor  stoop  to  lawless  sway ; 
Oppose,  oppose,  oppose,  oppose, 

For  North  America. 

We  led  fkir  Freedom  hither. 

And  lo,  the  desert  smiled  I 
A  par^ise  of  pleasure 

Was  open'd  in  the  wild ! 
Your  harvest,  bold  Americans, 

No  power  shall  snatch  away  I 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza. 

For  free  America. 
Torn  from  a  world  of  tyrants. 

Beneath  this  western  sky. 
We  form'd  a  new  dominion, 

A  land  of  liberty:  '^ 

The  world  shall  own  we  're  mastera  here; 

Then  hasten  on  the  day : 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza. 

For  free  America. 

Lift  up  your  hands,  ye  heroes. 

And  swear  with  proud  disdain, 
Tlie  wretch  that  would  ensnare  you, 

Shall  lay  his  snares  in  vain; 
Should  Europe  empty  all  her  force. 

We'll  meet  her  in  array. 
And  fight  and  shout,  and  shout  and  fight 

For  North  America. 

Some  Aiture  day  shall  crown  us 

Tbe  mastera  of  the  main ; 
Our  fleet  shall  speak  in  thunder 

To  England,  France,  and  Spain ; 
And  tbe  nations  ovn  tbe  ocean 

Shall  tremble  and  obey 
The  sons,  tbe  sons,  tbe  sons,  the 


Of  brave  Anariea. 
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Soon  after  the  paMsge  of  the  stamp  act  many  patri- 
otic lyrica  appeared  in  varioaa  parts  of  the  country,  one 
of  the  best  of  which  is  the  following,  by  Doctor  Prime, 
of  New  York,  the  author  of  **  Muscipula  sive  Cambro- 
myomachia,'*  a  satire,  and  of  sereral  other  poems  of 
considerable  merit 

A  BONO  FOR  THE  SONS  OF  LUKETT 

In  Story  we  *re  told. 

How  our  fktbers  of  old 
BraTsd  the  rage  of  ihe  wind  and  the  waTes; 

And  crossed  the  deep  o*er. 

To  tbis  desolate  shore. 
All  because  they  were  loath  to  be  slaves,  brave  boyst 
All  because  they  were  loath  to  be  slaves. 

Yet  a  strange  scheme  of  late. 

Has  been  fonn'd  in  the  state, 
Bj  a  knot  of  political  knaves; 

Who  in  secret  rejoice. 

That  the  Parliament's  voice 
Has  resolved  that  we  all  shall  be  slaves,  brave  boys  1  etc. 

But  if  we  should  obey,  ^ 

This  vile  sUtute  the  way 
To  more  base  future  slavery  paves; 

Nor  in  spite  of  our  pain. 

Must  we  ever  complain, 
If  we  tamely  submit  to  be  slaves,  brave  boys  I  etc. 

Counteract,  then,  we  must 

A  decree  so  unjust. 
Which  our  wise  constitution  depraves; 

And  all  nature  eonspires. 

To  approve  our  desires. 
For  she  cautions  us  not  to  be  slaves,  brave  boys !  etc. 

As  the  sun*s  ludd  ray 

To  all  nations  gives  day. 
And  a  world  from  obscurity  saves ; 

80  all  happy  and  free, 

6earge*s  sul^ts  should  be. 
The  Americans  must  not  be  slaves,  brave  boys  I  ete. 

Heaven  only  controls 

The  great  deep  as  it  rolls,. 
And  the  tide  which  our  country  laves 

Emphatical  roars 

This  advice  to  our  shores, 
O,  Americans  1  never  be  slaves,  brave  boys  I  ete. 

Hark!  the  wind,  as  it  flies. 

Though  overruled  by  the  skies. 
While  it  each  meaner  obstacle  braves, 

Seems  to  say,  "  Be  like  me, 

Always  loyally  free. 
But  ah  1  never  consent  to  be  slaves,**  brave  boys !  elb 

To  our  monarch,  we  know, 

Due  allegiance  we  owe, 
Who  the  sceptre  so  rightfriUy  waves ; 

But  no  sovereign  we  own. 

But  r  je  king  on  his  throne. 
And  we  caciiot,  to  subjecu,  be  slaves,  brave  boyst  ele. 

•  Though  fools  stupidly  tell. 

That  we  mean  to  rebel. 
Yet  all  each  American  craves. 

Is  but  to  be  free, 

Aj  we  surely  must  be. 
For  we  never  were  born  to  be  slaves,  brave  boys  I  etc. 

But  whoever,  in  spite 

At  American  right. 
Like  insolent  Haman  behaves ; 

Or  would  wish  to  grow  great 

On  the  spoils  of  the  state. 
May  he  and  bis  children  be  slaves,  brave  boys  I  ete. 

Though  against  the  repeal. 

With  intemperate  zeal. 
Proud  Granville  so  brutishly  raves; 


Yet  our  conduct  shall  show. 

And  our  enemies  know. 
That  Americans  scorn  to  be  slaves,  bimve  oora   cat 

VTith  the  beasts  of  the  wood. 

We  will  ramble  for  food. 
We  will  lodge  in  wild  deserts  and  eaves ; 

And  live  poor  as  Job, 

On  the  skiru  of  the  globe. 
Before  we  *11  ^ubmit  to  be  slaves,  brave  hoiy  I  ece 

The  birthright  we  hold 

Shall  never  be  sold. 
Bat  sacred  mainuin*d  to  our  graves , 

And  before  we  'II  comply, 

We  wiU  gallantly  die. 
For  we  must  not,  we  will  not  be  slaves,  brave  boysl 
For  we  must  not,  we  will  not  be  slaves! 

We  have  copies  of  four  metrical  accounts  of  tba 
destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbour,  two  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  written  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
We  give  one  of  the  oldest,  which  was  song  to  the  tone 
of  *'Tbe  Hosier's  Ghost" 

BALLAD  OF  THB  TEA  rAkTI^ 

As  near  beauteous  Boston  lying 

On  the  gently  swelling  flood. 
Without  Jack  or  pennant  flying. 

Three  ill-fiited  tea-ships  rode ; 
Just  as  glorious  Sol  was  setting. 

On  the  whaif  a  numerous  crew, 
80ns  of  Freedom,  fear  forgetting. 

Suddenly  appear'd  in  view. 
ArmM  with  hammers,  axes,  chisels. 

Weapons  new  for  warlike  deed. 
Toward  the  tax*d-tea-frttighted  vessels 

They  came  boldly  and  with  speed. 
O'er  their  heads  in  lofty  mid.sky. 

Three  bright  angel  forms  were  seen. 
This  was  Hampden,  that  was  Sidney, 

With  fkir  Liberty  between. 
**  Soon,**  they  cried,  ''  your  foes  you  *U  banish. 

Soon  the  triumph  will  be  won. 
Scarce  the  setting  sun  shaH  vanish 

Ere  the  glorious  deed  is  done  T 
Quick  as  thought  the  ships  were  boarded. 

Hatches  burst  and  cbesu  displayed ; 
Axes,  hammers,  help  aflforded. 

What  a  crash  that  eve  was  made  I 
Deep  into  the  sea  descended 

Cursed  weed  of  China's  coast ; 
Thus  at  once  our  fears  were  ended  !^ 

British  rights  shall  ne'er  be  lost  I 
Captains,  onoe  more  hoist  your  streamers^ 

Spread  your  sails  and  plough  the  wave, 
TWI  your  masters  tA«y  tpsrs  drsssiert 

Wktn  theif  thought  U  cheat  the  krmet 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  poets  of  oar  revolnttonary 
en  was  Dr.  J.  M.  Sewall,  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
translated  the  works  of  Ossian,  which  were  then 
attracting  much  attention,  into  English  verse,  and 
wrote  numerous  songs,  odes,  elegies,  and  drama  tit 
pieces.  His  epilogue  to  Addison's  Cato,  beginning. 
We  see  mankind  the  same  in  every  age, 

is  still  familiar,  from  having  been  incorporated  into 
two  or  three  books  of  reading  lessons  for  the  schoola. 
in  a  time  when  it  was  thought  to  be  of  some  constt- 
qnence  that  works  of  that  description  ahoold  incolcata 
patriotic  sentiments.  The  most  famoos  of  his  pro- 
ductions,  however*  was  "War  and  Washington,** 
written  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  ming 
with  enthusiasm,  in  all  parts  of  the  countrvi  until  the 
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cioM  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  too  often  printed 
to  be  regarded  now  aa  a  curioaity,  and  we  therefore 
quote  from  it  bat  a  finr  Teraea. 

Vain  Britona  boaat  uo  longer,  with  proud  indignity, 
Of  all  your  conquering  legiona,  or  of  your  ■trength  at  sea. 
As  we,  your  braver  sona,  ineenaed.  oor  anna  bave  girded  on, 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzia,  huzza,  for  War  and  Washington  I 
Still  deaf  to  mild  entreaties,  still  blind  to  England^s  good. 
They  bave,  f9r  thirty  pieeea,  betray'd  their  country's  blood. 
Like  Esop's  greedy  cur  they'll  gain  a  shadow  for  their  bone, 
Tet  find  us  fearful  sbadea  Indeed,  inspired  bj  WasLisgton  1 
Mysterious!  unexampled  I  Incomprehensible  I 
The  blundering  schemes  of  Briuin,  her  folly,  pride  andieal. 
Like  lions  how  they  growl  and  threat,  like  asaea  blunder  on  I 
'  Yet  vain  are  all  their  ellbrta  still,  against  our  Washington ! 
Great  God!  is  this  the  nation,  whose  arms  so  oft  were 

hurrd 
Through  Europe,  Afrie,  India  ?  whose  Navy  ruled  a  world  1 
The  lustre  of  her  former  deeds,  whole  ages  of  renown, 
Lost  in  a  moment,  or  transferr'd,  to  us  and  Waahington  1 
Should  George,  too  choice  of  Britona,  to  foreign  realms 

^ppJy. 

And  madly  arm  half  Europe,  yet  still  we  would  defy 
Turk,  Hessian,  Jew  or  Infidel,  or  all  those  powers  in  one. 
While  Adams  guides  our  senate,  our  army  Waahington  I 

We  have  not  room  to  copy,  in  extenso,  more  of 
those  songs  which  served  no  leaa  than  the  moat  elo- 
quent orationa  of  the  time  to  kindle  the  patriotic  enthn- 
siaam  of  our  fathers,  in  the  first  yeara  of  the  struggle 
for  independence;  and  after  giving  apecimen  veraea  of 
one  or  two  others,  will  paaa  to  the  more  atrictly  hia- 
torical  ballada.  We  may  aa  well  here  remark  that  the 
orthography  and  rhythmical  construction  of  many  of 
the  old  songs  and  ballada  variea  inthediflTerent  editions 
— ^the  earliest  usually  being  most  correct — and  that  we 
have  copied  from  the  least  inharmonious  and  conupt, 
sometimes  giving  one  verse  from  one  and  another 
verse  from  another  impression  of  the  same  production. 
The  following  atanzas  are  from  **The  Rallying  Song," 
written  soon  after  the  fKendly  disposition  of  the 
government  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XIV.,  was  made 
known  in  tiiis  country. 

Freedom's  sons  who  wish  to  shine 

Bright  in  future  story. 
Haste  to  arms  and  Join  the  line 
Marching  on  to  glory. 

Leave  the  scythe  and  seize  the  swoid. 

Brave  the  worst  of  dangers  1 
Freedom  is  the  only  word— 
We  10  fear  are  strangers. 
From  your  mountains  quick  advance 

Hearts  of  oak  and  iron  arms— 
Lo  I  the  cheering  sounds  from  France 
Spread  amid  the  fqe  alarms  1 

Leave  the  acyihe  and  seise  the  swoid, 

Brave  the  worst  of  dangsrsl 
Freedom  is  the  only  word— 
Omm  Mid  Join  tk«  Hangenl 

From  "The  Green  Mountain  Boys'  Song,"  eoaa- 
posed,  apparently,  in  the  early  part  of  the  contest,  we 
have  space  for  the  chorua  only.  Though  less  poetical 
than  some  others,  the  entire  production  is  animated  m 
sentiment  and  smoothly  versified.  We  have  no  clue  to 
its  authorship,  though,  like  "The  Rallying  Song,  **The 
American  Rifleman,"  and  many  other  lyrica  of  the 
same  description,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
Vermont 

Then  draw  the  trusty  blade,  mj  boya, 
And  fling  the  sheath  away— 


Blow  high,  Uow  low,  come  wmu,  eome  wo. 

Strike  for  America  I 
Cftrike  for  America,  my  boys. 

Strike  for  America! 
Come  weal,  come  wo,  blow  Ugh,  blow  low. 

Strike  for  America  I 

We  have  discovered  but  one  baDad  relating  to  the 
Battle  of  Trenton,  and  that  was  probably  wntteo  n 
year  or  two  after  the  event 

BATTLE  OF  TKENTOIT. 
On  Christmas  day  in  *76, 
Our  ragged  troops  with  bayonets  flz*d, 
For  Trenton  marched  away. 
The  Ddaware  see  1  the  boaU  below  I 
The  light  obacured  by  hail  and  snow  l 
But  no  signs  of  dismay. 
Our  ottfeet  was  the  Hessian  band,  * 

That  dared  invade  fkir  Freedom's  land. 
And  quarter  in  that  place. 
Great  Washington  he  led  us  on. 
Whose  streaming  flag,  in  storm  or  son 
Had  never  known  disgrace. 
In  silent  march  we  pass'd  the  night. 
Each  soldier  panting  for  the  fight. 
Tliough  quite  benumb'd  with  frost 
Greene,  on  the  left,  at  six  began. 
The  right  was  led  by  Sullivan, 
Who  ne'er  k  moment  lost 
Their  pickeu  storm'd,  the  alarm  was  spread. 
That  rebsls  risen  from  the  dead 
Were  marching  into  town. 
Some  Bcamper'd  here,  some  scamper*d  there^ 
And  some  for  action  did  prepare. 
But  soon  their  arms  laid  down. 
Twelve  hundred  servile  mlscreanta. 
With  all  their  colours,  guns  and  tents. 
Were  trophies  of  the  dsy. 
The  frolic  o'er,  the  bright  canteen. 
In  centre,  front,  and  rear  waa  seen 
Driving  (htigue  away. 
Now,  brothers  of  the  patriot  bands. 
Let 's  sing  deliverance  from  the  hands 
Of  arbitrary  sway. 
And  as  our  life  is  but  a  span. 
Let  '8  touch  the  tonkard  while  we  can, 
In  memory  of  that  day. 
Burgoyne,  more  frequently  than  any  other  British 
ofiicer,  was  the  butt  of  the  continental  wits.    His 
veraea  were  parodied,  his  amours  celebrated  in  songs 
of  the  mesd-table,  and  his  boasts  and  the  weaker  points 
in  his  nature  caricatured  in  ballada  and  |>e<ite  comedies. 
We  obtained  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  song  fitim 
which  the  following  verses  are  quoted,  from  an  octo- 
genarian Vermonter  who,  with  the  feeble  frame,  shrill 
voice  and  silvered  locks  of  eighty^seven,  would  give 
the  echoing  chorus  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  when 
he  joined  in  it  with  his  camp-companions  more  than 
half  a  century  ago. 

THE  FROORESS  OF  SIR  JACK  BRAG. 

Said  Burgoyne  to  his  men,  as  they  pass'd  in  review, 

Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  I 
These  rebels  their  course  very  quickly  will  rue. 
And  fly  as  the  leaves  'fore  the  autumn  tempest  flew. 
When  kim  tokoU  your  lead$r  they  know,  boya  1 
They  with  men  have  now  to  deal. 
And  we  soon  will  make  them  feel^ 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo.  boys ! 
That  a  loyal  Briton's  arm  and  a  loyal  Briton's  steel 
Can  put  to  flight  a  rebel  as  quick  as  other  foe,  boyal 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo— 
Tullalo,  tuDalo,  tuUaloo-OH),  boys  I 
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As  to  Sii-ra-tog'  he  came,  thinking  how  to  jo  the  game, 

Tullalo,  tullalo.  tullaio.  boys  1 
He  began  to  see  the  grubs,  in  the  branches  of  his  Ame, 
He  began  to  have  the  trembles  lest  a  flash  should  be  the  flame, 
For  which  he  had  agreed  his  perfunM4o  forego,  bOys  1 
No  lack  of  skill,  but  fktes. 
Shall  make  us  yield  to  Gates, 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys ! 
The  devils  may  have  leagued,  as  yoa  know,  with  the  States, 
But  we  never  will  be  beat  by  any  morul  Ibe,  boys  i 
Tullalo,  tullalo.  tuUalo— 
Tullalo,  tuUalo,  tuUalo-OHHH  boys  I 

We  believe  tbe  "Progiets  of  Sir  Jack  Bng^  hM 
•ever  been  printed.  The  only  due  to  its  authorship 
with  which  we  are  acqoaioted  is  the  signature.  "G.  of 
H."  It  was  probably  written  soon  after  the  defeat  of 
its  hero  at  Saratoga.  Another  ballad  on  the  same  sub- 
ject is  entitled — 

THE  FATE  OF  JOHN  BUftOOTNl; 
When  Jack  the  king's  commander 

Was  going  to  his  duty, 
rhrough  all  the  crowd  he  smiled  and  bow*d 

To  every  bk>oming  beauty. 

The  city  rung  with  ftau  be*d  done 

In  Portugal  and  Flanders, 
And  all  the  town  thought  be*d  be  crownM 

The  first  of  Alexanders. 

To  Hampton  Court  he  first  repairs 

To  kiss  great  George's  hand,  sirs ; 
Then  to  harangue  on  sute  aflairs 

Before  he  left  the  land,  sirs. 

The  **  Lower  House*'  sat  mute  as  mouse 

^o  hear  his  grand  oration ; 
AihI  "  all  the  peers.**  with  loudest  ehetn^ 

Proclaimed  him  to  the  nation. 

Then  off"  he  went  to  Canada,' 

Next  to  Tieonderoga. 
And  quitting  those  away  he  goes 

Straightway  to  Saratoga. 

With  great  parade  his  march  he  made 

To  gain  his  wished-for  sution. 
While  tkt  and  wide  his  minions  hied 

To  spread  his  «« Proclamation." 

To  such  as  staid  beoflbrs  made 

Of  **p«rd^  on  snhmiaHn^; 
But  savage  bands  should  waste  the  lands 

Of  airin  opposition.** 

But  ah,  the  cruel  fotes  of  war  I 

This  boasted  son  of  Britain, 
When  mounting  his  triumphal  ear 

With  sudden  ftar  was  smitten. 

The  sons  of  Freedom  gathered  round,  / 

His  hostile  bands  confounded,  , 

And  when  they'd  fain  have  turn*d  their  back 
They  ftmnd  themselves  surrounded! 

In  vain  they  fought,  in  vain  they  flsd. 

Their  chief,  humane  and  tender, 
1V>  save  the  rest  soon  thought  it  best 

His  fi>roes  to  surrender. 

Brave  St.  Clair  when  he  first  retired 

Knew  what  the  fktes  portended ; 
And  AmoM  and  heroic  Gates 

His  eondact  have  defended. 

Thus  may  America's  brave  sons 

With  honour  be  rewarded, 
JHdUtk4f€UefMk»rJhm 

71m  $mm»  •»  JUrt  rfesrdaA 

The  "North  Campaign"  was  written  bj  n  prirate 
•f  Colonel  Brooks*!  regiment    It  waa  for  a  long  pe- 


riod sung  throughout  New  England ;  but  we  belioTe  k 
has  never  until  now  been  printed. 

THE  NOETB  CAMFAIGK. 

Come  unto  me  ye  heroes. 

Whose  hearts  are  true  and  bold. 
Who  value  more  your  honour 

Than  others  do  their  gold ; 
Sive  ear  unto  my  story. 

And  I  the  truth  will  teU 
Oonoeming  many  a  soldier. 

Who  for  his  country  feU. 
Burgoyne,  the  king's  eenmaadsr. 

Prom  Canada  set  sail 
With  fiill  eight  thousand  reglan. 

He  thought  he  could  not  fail ; 
With  Indians  and  Canadians, 

And  his  cursed  Tory  crow. 
On  boaid  his  fleet  of  shipping 

He  up  the  Champlain  .lew. 
Before  Tieonderoga, 

The  first  day  of  July, 
Appear'd  his  ships  and  army. 

And  we  did  them  espy, 
llieir  motions  we  observed 

Full  well  both  night  and  day. 
And  our  brave  boys  prepared 

To  have  a  Moody  firay. 
Our  garrison  they  viewed  them. 

As  straight  their  troops  did  land. 
And  when  St.  Clair,  our  chieftain. 

The  Ihct  did  understand 
«   That  they  the  Mount  Defiance 

Were  bent  to  fortiQr, 
He  found  we  must  surrender, 

Or  else  prepare  to  die. 
Hie  fifth  day  of  July,  then, 

He  order'd  a  retreat,  , 
And  when  next  mom  we  started, 

Burgoyne  thought  we  were  bene 
And^closely  he  pursued  us. 

Till  when  near  Hubbardton, 
Our  rear  guards  were  defeated. 

He  thought  the  country  won. 
And  when  t  waa  told  in  Coiigress, 

That  we  our  forts  had  left. 
To  Albany  retreated. 

Of  all  the  North  bereft. 
Brave  General  Gates  they  sent  ni. 

Our  fortunes  to  retrieve, 
And  him  with  shouU  of  gladness 

The  army  did  reoeive. 
Where  first  the  Mohawk's  waters 

Do  in  the  sunshine  play. 
For  Herkimer's  brave  soldiers 

Sellinger*  ambush'd  lay ; 
And  them  he  there  defoated. 

But  soon  he  had  his  due. 
And  scaredt  by  Brooks  and  AmoM 

He  to  the  North  withdrew. 

To  take  the  stores  and  cattle 

That  we  had  gatlier*d  then, 
Burgojme  sent  s  detachment 

Of  fifteen  hundied  men ; 
By  Baum  they  were  commanded, 

To  Bennington  they  went  2 
To  plunder  and  to  murder 

Was  fully  their  intent. 

•BLLeger. 

t  A  man  employed  by  the  British  as  a  spy. 
by  Arnold,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  J 
back  to  St.  Later  with  r    "    '       " 
strength  of  the  Americans 
MontrcuL 


h  deceptive  aeeoants  of  tke 
indooed  him  to  rttient  tewmii 
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Bot  littie  did  they  know  then. 

With  wbom  tbey  bad  to  deal  2 
It  WM  not  quite  io  eaiy 

Our  stores  and  stock  to  steal  • 
Bold  Starke  would  give  tlMm  only 

A  portion  of  his  Uad; 
With  half  his  crew  ere  sunset 

Baum  lay  among  the  dead. 

Hm  nineteenth  of  September, 

The  morning  cool  and  clear. 
Brave  Gates  rode  through  our  army 

Each  8oldier*B  heart  to  cheer ; 
"Burgoyne,**  he  cried,  "advances, 

But  we  will  never  fly ; 
No— rather  than  surrender. 

We  '11  flght  him  Ull  we  die.** 

The  news  was  quickly  brought  nay 

The  enemy  frM  near. 
And  all  along  our  lines  then. 

There  was  no  sign  of  fear ; 
It  wus  above  StiUwater 

We  met  at  noon  that  day, 
And  every  one  expected 

To  see  a  bloody  fray. 

Biz  hours  the  battle  lasted. 

Each  heart  .was  true  as  gold. 
The  British  fought  like  lions. 

And  we  like  Yankees  bold ; 
The  leaves  with  blood  were  crimson. 

And  then  brave  Gates  did  cry^ 
**  Tis  diamond  now  cut  diamond  1 

Well  beat  them,  boys,  or  die.** 

The  darkness  soon  approaching. 

It  forced  us  to  retreat 
Into  our  lines  till  morning. 

Which  made  them  think  us  beat; 
But  ere  the  sun  was  risen. 

They  saw  before  their  eyes 
Us  ready  to  engage  them, 
'  Which  did  them  much  surprise. 

Of  fighting  they  seem*d  weary. 

Therefore  to  work  they  go 
Their  thousand  dead  to  bury. 

And  breastworks  up  to  throw: 
With  grape  and  bombs  intending 

Our  army  to  destroy. 
Or  from  our  works  our  foroea 

By  stratagem  decoy. 

The  seventh  day  of  October, 

The  British  tried  again,— 
Shells  ftom  their  cannons  throwing 

Which  fell  on  us  like  rain,— 
To  drive  us  tnm  our  stations 

That  they  might  thus  retreat ; 
For  now  Burgoyne  saw  plainly 

He  90ver  us  could  beat. 

But  vain  was  his  endeavour 

Ourmen  toterriiy; 
Though  death  was  all  around  ofl. 

Not  one  of  us  would  fly. 
But  when  an  hour  we  *d  fought  thmi. 

And  they  began  to  yield. 
Along  our  lines  the  cry  ran 

•" The  ntxt  blow  wins  the  field!** 

Great  God,  who  guides  their  battlM 
Whose  cause  is  Just  and  tme, 

I^apired  our  bold  commander 
The  course  he  should  pursiia. 

He  orderd  Arnold  forward, 

.  And  Brooks  to  IbUow  on ; 

The  enemy  were  foutedt 
Our  liberty  was  won  1 


Then,  burning  all  their  luggage, 

lliey  fled  with  haste  and  fear, 
Burgoyne  with  all  his  forces 

Tb  Saratogue  did  steer; 
And  Gates  our  brave  commander, 

Soon  after  him  did  hie, 
Resolving  he  wouM  take  them 

Or  in  the  efibrt  die. 

As  we  came  nigh  the  village. 

We  overtook  the  foe ; 
They'd  bum'd  each  house  to  uhea, 

Like  all  where'er  they  go. 
The  seventeenth  of  October, 

They  did  capitulate— 
Burgvyne  and  his  proud  army 

Did  we  our  pris'ners  make. 

Now  here's  a  health  to  Arn(>ld, 

And  our  commander  Gates ; 
To  Lincoln  and  to  Washington, 

Whom  ev'ry  Tory  bates ; 
Likewise  unto  our  Congress, 

God  grant  it  long  to  reign. 
Our  Country,  Right  and  Justice 

For  ever  to  mainuin. 

Now  finish'd  is  my  story. 

My  song  is  at  an  end ; 
The  freedom  we're  enjoying 

We  're  ready  to  defend ; 
For  while  our  cause  is  righteous. 

Heaven  nerves  the  soldier's  arm. 
And  vain  is  their  endeavour 

Who  strive  to  do  us  harm. 

The  last  specimen  of  revolutionary  verse  relating  to 
the  battle  of  Saratoga  for  which  we  have  room,  is  the 
following  curious  account  of  that  event,  published  ia 
the  newspapers  of  the  day— 

Here  foUoweth  the  direflil  fote 

Of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  great 

Who  so  proudly  did  display 

The  terrors  of  despotic  sway. 

His  power  and  pride  and  many  threata 

Have  been  brought  low  by  fon*nate  Gates 

To  bend  to  the  United  Sutea. 


British  prisoners  by  Convention,  •••••• 

Foreigners— by  Contra-vention, 

Tories  sent  across  the  Lake.     • 

Burgoyne  and  his  suite,  instate.    • 

Sick  and  wounded,  bruised  and  pounded,    1 
Ne'er  so  much  before  confounded,  { 

Prisoners  of  war  before  Convention,     .    .    -    . 
Deserters  come  with  kind  intention,     •    .    .   . 
They  lost  at  Bennington's  great  battle,       ) 
Where  Starke's  glorious  arms  did  rattle,    { 

Kill'd  in  September  and  October,       

Ta'en  by  brave  Brown,*  some  drunk,  some  sober. 
Slain  by  high-flimed  Herkerman,t 
On  both  fianks,  on  rear  and  van, 
Indians,  suttlers,  butchers,  drovers. 
Enough  to  crowd  large  plains  all  over, 
And  those  whom  grim  IMath  did  pravent 
From  fightii^  against  our  continent; 
And  also  those  who  stole  away, 
Lest  they  down  their  arms  should  lay. 
Abhorring  that  obnoxious  day ; 
Tlie  whole  make  fourteen  thousand  m^n. 
Who  may  not  with  us  fight  again. 
This  is  a  pretty  Just  account 
Of  Burgoyne's  legion*s  whole  amount. 
Who  came  across  the  Northern  Lakea 
To  desolate  our  happy  States. 

•  Col.  John  Brown,  of  Mass. 

fGeik  Herkimer,  of  New  Toikr  (probably.) 
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Their  brass  cannons  we  have  got  all^- 
Fifty-siz— both  great  and  small ; 
And  ten  thousand  stand  of  arm^ 
To  prevent  all  future  harms; 
Stores  and  implements  complete, 
Of  workmanship  exceeding  neat ; 
Cover'd  wagons  in  great  plenty, 
And  proper  harness,  no  way  scanty. 
Among  our  prisoners  there  are 
Six  generals,  of  fame  most  rare; 
Six  members  of  their  Parliament^ 
Reluctantly  they  seem  content ; 
Three  British  lords,  and  Lord  Belcarras, 
Who  came,  our  country  free  to  harass. 
Two  baronets,  of  high  extraction. 
Were  sorely  wounded  in  the  action. 

The  Massacre  of  Wyoming  waa  minutely  described 
in  several  ballads  written  before  the  year  1785,  which, 
we  were  surprised  to  find,  are  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Stone 
and  the  other  historians  of  that  celebrated  valley.  We 
quote  a  few  stanzas  from  the  longest  one  in  our  poa- 
aeasion. 

Now  as  they  fly,  they  qnarUn  ery^ 

Oh  hear,  indulgent  Heaven  I 
How  hard  to  state  their  dreadful  fate. 

No  quarters  must  be  given  1 

Some  men  were  found,  a'flying  round. 

Sagacious  to  get  clear ; 
In  vain  they  fly,  the  foe  is  nigh. 

On  flank,  in  front,  and  rear  1 

The  enemy  did  win  the  day, 

Methinks  their  words  were  these : 
"You  cursed  rebel  Yankee  race, 
WUl  tkU  your  Oongrtn  pleate  r 

The  death  of  Andre— just  and  necessaiy  as  it  un- 
questionably was— has  been  lamented  in  a  hundred 
songs ;  while  the  chivalrous  and  accomplished  Hale, 
muidered  with  a  bruulity  that  would  have  shocked  the 
sensibilities  of  the  most  depraved  and  desperate  brig- 
ands, is  alluded  to  in  but  a  single  ballad  among  those 
which  have  been  preserved  until  our  own  time.  We 
transcribe,  from  the  oldest  copy  in  our  possession,  the 
•nee  popular  lyric  called 

BRAVE  FAWUNG  AND  THE  8PT. 

Come,  an  you  brave  Americans, 

And  unto  me  give  ear, 
And  I  'II  si'hg  you  a  ditty 

That  will  your  spirits  cheer. 
Concerning  a  young  gentleman 

Whose  age  was  twenty-two ; 
He  fought  for  North  America ; 

His  heart  was  just  and  true. 
They  took  him  f^om  his  dwelling. 

And  they  did  him  confine. 
They  cast  him  into  prison. 

And  kept  him  there  a  time; 
But  he  with  resolution 

Resolved  not  long  to  stay ; 
He  set  himself  at  liberty. 

And  soon  he  ran  away. 

He  with  a  scouting-party 

Went  down  to  Tarrytown, 
Where  he  met  a  British  oOeer, 

A  man  of  high  renown ;  r 

Who  says  unto  these  gentlemen, 

"You're  of  the  British  cheer, 
I  trust  that  you  can  tell  mo 

If  there's  any  danger  neart** 


Then  up  stepC  this  young  hero, 

John  Pawling  was  his  name, 
•*  Sir,  tell  us  where  you're  going 

And  also  whence  you  cameT** 
••I  bear  the  British  flag,  sir; 

I  *ve  a  pass  to  go  this  way, 
I'm  on  an  expedition. 

And  have  no  time  to  stay.** 

Then  round  him  came  this  eempay. 

And  bid  him  to  dismount; 
"Ck>me  tell  us  where  you  *re  goingi 

Give  us  a  strict  account ; 
For  we  are  now  resolvdd 

That  you  shall  ne'er  pass  by.** 
Upon  examination 

They  Soan/i  he  was  a  spy. 
He  beggdd  for  his  liberty. 

He  plead  for  his  discharge. 
And  oftentimes  he  told  ihsm. 

If  they  'd  set  him  at  large, 
**  Here 's  aU  the  gokl  and  silver 

I  have  laid  up  in  store. 
But  when  I  reach  the  city, 

I  '11  give  you  ten  times  more.** 
•*  I  want  not  the  gokl  and  silver 

You  have  laid  up  in  store. 
And  when  you  get  to  New  York 

You  need  not  send  us  more ; 
But  you  may  Uke  your  sword  in  ban* 

To  gain  your  liberty. 
And  if  that  you  do  conquer  me, 

O,  then  you  shall  be  ftee.** 

*'  The  time  it  is  improper 

Our  valour  for  to  try, 
For  if  we  take  our  swords  in  hand. 

Then  one  of  us  must  die; 
I  am  a  man  of  honour. 

With  courage  true  and  bold. 
And  I  fear  not  the  man  of  clay. 

Although  he's  clothed  in  gold." 
He  saw  that  his  conspiracy 

Woukl  soon  be  brought  toli^; 
He  begg'd  for  pen  and  paper. 

And  askM  leave  to  write 
A  line  to  OciwrsI  jfmoM; 

To  let  him  know  his  (kte. 
And  beg  for  his  assiscanee : 

But  now  it  was  too  late. 
When  the  news  it  came  to  ArooM, 

It  put  him  in  a  ftet ; 
ffe  walk'd  the  room  in  trouble, 

TiU  tears  his  cheek  did  wet ; 
The  story  soon  went  through  the  camib 

And  also  through  the  fort ; 
And  he  callM  for  the  Vulture, 

And  saildd  Ibr  New  York. 

Now  Arnold  to  New  York  is  gene, 

A-fighting  for  his  king. 
And  left  poor  Major  Andre 

On  the  gallows  for  to  swing ; 
When  he  was  executed. 

He  look'd  both  meek  and  mild; 
He  k>ok'd  upon  the  people, 

And  pleasantly  he  smiled. 

It  moved  each  eye  with  pity. 

Caused  every  heart  to  Ueed ; 
And  every  one  wisb'd  him  rslsassi 

And  Arnold  in  his  stead. 
Be  was  a  man  of  honour. 

In  Britain  he  was  bom; 
To  die  upon  the  gallows 

Most  highly  to  did  seon. 
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^  A  hamper  to  John  Pawlinf  I 

Now  let  four  voicee  souiid, 

FSO  up  your  flowiof  glBMM, 

And  drink  bia  health  around; 
AJao  to  tboee  youif  flenttoai«n 

Who  bore  him  eon^nay ; 
Bueceee  to  North  Amariea, 
TeeoneoTMben/! 
In  oouMetMNi  with  thia  wt  give  a  ■pecimwi  of  the 
minetreky  of  the  other  party.    The  British  md  Toriee 
were  not  often  in  a  aingiag  mood,  and  their  ballade, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  inferior  in  spirit  aad  temper 
to  those  of  the  Whigs.    There  is  some  wit,  bowerer, 
in  the  foUowing,  which  is  said  to  hsTe  been  written  bj 
M^r  Andre— 

TBX  cow  CBAfg. 
9AMT  X. 

To  drive  the  kine  one  summer^  mora. 

The  tanner*  took  his  way ; 
Hie  calf  shall  rue  that  is  onbora 

The  jumUiag  of  that  day. 
And  Wayne  descending  steers  shall  knew 

And  tauntingly  deride, 
Aad  call  to  mind  in  every  low 

The  tanning  of  his  hide. 
Tet  Bergen  cows  still  ruminate 

CJnconicious  in  the  stall. 
What  mighty  means  were  ussd  to  get 

And  loose  them  after  alL 

For  many  heroes  bold  and  braTS 

From  New-bridge  and  TSppan, 
And  those  that  drink  Passaie*s  wave. 

And  those  that  eat  supaan ; 
And  sons  of  distant  Delaware, 

And  still  remotor  Shannon, 
And  M%)or  Lee  with  horns  rare. 

And  Proctor  with  his  cannon. 
All  wond*rous  proud  in  arms  they  easse. 

What  hero  could  refuse 
To  tread  the  rugged  path  to  ihme, 

Who  had  a  pair  of  shoes  I 
At  six,  the  host  with  sweating  buff 

Arrired  at  Freedom's  pole. 
When  Wsyne,  who  thought  he*d  time  enough* 

Thus  speechified  the  whole— 
•*  O  ye  whom  glory  doth  nnito. 

Who  Freedom's  cause  espouse, 
>vhether  the  wing  that's  doom*d  to  fight 

Or  that  to  drive  the  cows, 
**  Ere  yet  you  tempt  your  flirthsr  way 

Ot  into  action  come. 
Hear,  Soldiers,  what  I  have  to  say. 

And  take  a  pint  of  rum. 

"  Ihtemp'rate  valour  then  will  string 

Each  nervous  srm  the  better. 
So  all  the  land  shall  10  sing. 

And  read  the  Generars  lettor. 

**  Know  that  some  paltry  refugees. 

Whom  I  've  a  mind  to  fight,  I 

Arc  playing  b— 1  amongst  the  trees. 

That  grow  on  yonder  height. 

** Their  fort  and  block -hoasss  we'll  level, 

And  deal  a  horrid  slaughter. 
We'll  drive  the  seoandrels  to  the  devfl. 

And  ravish  wife  and  daughter. 

**I  under  cover  of  the  attack. 

Whilst  you  are  all  at  Mows, 
From  English  Neighblhood  and  Nyasfe 

Win  drive  away  the  oows; 

•  Allading  to  Wayne*s  early  oeettpatMn. 


••For  weU  you  know  the  latter  is 

The  serious  operation. 
And  fighting  with  the  reltagesi 

U  only  demonstration.** 

His  daring  words  ftom  all  the  crowi 
Such  great  applause  did  gain. 

That  every  man  declared  aloud 
For  serioQS  work  with  Wayne. 

Then  firom  the  cask  of  mm  once  mere 

They  took  a  heady  gU,* 
When  one  and  all  they  toodlf  swore. 

They'd  fight  upon  the  hilL 

But  here  the  muse  hath  not  a  strain 

Befitting  such  great  deeds, 
Huasa  I  they  eried,  hnaia  Ihr  Wayne, 


PABT  n. 

Near  his  meridian  penp,  the  an 

Had  Journey'd  from  the  horiaon. 
When  fierse  the  dusky  tribe  movsd  ea. 

Of  heroes  drunk  as  pisoa. 

Tpie  sounds  eonftised  of  boasting  oathe, 

4te-eeho'd  through  the  wood. 
Some  vow'd  to  sleep  in  dead  men's  elothsi, 

And  some  to  swim  in  blood. 

At  Irving's  nod  *t  was  fine  to  ssa 

The  left  prepare  to  fight. 
Hie  while  the  drovers,  ^syne  and  Lse, 

Drew  off  upon  the  right. 

Which  Irving  *twas,  lame  don't  rslate. 

Nor  can  the  muse  assist  her, 
Whsther  'twas  be  that  cocks  a  hat. 

Or  he  that  gives  a  clyster. 

Fbr  greatly  one  was  signalised. 

That  fought  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
And  Canada  imroortaliaed 

The  vender  of  the  pilL 

7et  the  attendance  upon  Proctor, 

niey  both  might  have  to  boast  of: 
For  there  was  business  for  the  doctor. 

And  bate  to  be  disposed  od 

l/St  none  uncandidly  infor. 

That  Stiriing  wanted  spunk, 
Ths  self-made  peer  bad  sure  been  then. 

But  that  the  peer  was  drank. 

But  turn  we  to  the  Httdson*s  banks, 

Where  stood  the  modest  train, 
With  purpose  firm,  though  slender  raaki^ 

Nor  eared  a  pin  for  Wsyne. 

For  them  the  unrelenting  hand 
.  Of  rebel  Airy  drove. 
And  tore  from  every  genial  band 
Of  friendship  and  of  love. 

And  some  Within  a  dungeon^s  gloem, 

By  mock  tribunals  laid. 
Had  waited  long  a  eruel  doom 

Impending  e  'er  eaeh  head. 

Here  one  bewails  a  brother's  fot% 

Tliere  one  a  sire  demands. 
Cut  oH;  alas  1  bsfim  their  date. 

By  Ignonunions  hands. 

And  silver'd  iranMies  heia  apvear'd 

In  dsep  distrsss  ssrene. 
Of  reverent  manners  that  declared 

The  better  ^s  they  *d  seen. 

»  It  was  a  fovoarito  Idea  with  the  Tsries  that  ths.Whig 
party  •«embraeed  none  of  the  teavasaie  and  lespsrtakH 
porttoB  of  the  eommaalty." 
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TbiiM  are  tbeae  tales  of  wo, 

flhall  at  tby  dire  insatiate  sbriM 

Blood  pever  ceaae  to  flow  t 

A  nymph,  the  reftigees  had  dfofv 
Far  ftom  her  natiTe  tree. 

Just  happened  to  be  on  the  move, 
When  up  came  Wayne  and  Lea. 

And  now  the  foe  befan  to  lead 

Hiffoieettotheattadc; 
Balls  wfaisUinf  unto  balls  succeed. 

And  make  tbo  Block-House  crack. 

Bhe  In  mad  Anthony's  fleroe  eya 
The  here  saw  portray*d. 

And  aU  in  tears  she  Cook  him  hf 
^The  bridle  of  his  jade. 

Ko  slMt  could  pass,  if  you  wUl  taktt 
The  General's  word  for  true; 

But  H  is  a  d ble  mistake, 

Woi  vivr/  sbot  went  tlirouf k. 

-Hear,**  said  the  nymph,  •*  O  great  CQauna 

d*l 

Tlie  firmer  as  the  rebels  preas'd. 
The  loyal  heroes  sund : 

And  industry  each  hand. 

••  And  I,  forlomi  Implore  thine  aid. 
To  free  the  sacred  groTe : 

Bo  shaU  thy  prowess  be  repaid 
With  an  inunortal's  k>Te.** 

•In*  valour's  phrenay,  Hamilton, 

Rode  like  a  sokUer  biff. 
And  secretary  Harrison, 

With  pen  stuck  In  his  wiff.* 

flaid  this  enchanting  fkir 
In  all  the  pomp  of  war; 

-  But  least  their  chieftain  Washington, 

BhouM  mourn  them  in  the  mumps,! 
The  Ikte  of  Withrington  to  shun. 

That  drums  and  merry  flAs  had  pla^i 
To  honour  her  retreat. 

The  lady  through  the  street. 

Bat  ah«  Thadans  Posset,  why 
BhouM  thy  poor  soul  elope  t 

And  why  should  Titus  Hooper  die, 
Ay,  difr— witlKNit  a  rope  7 

To  no  inquiry  stoops, 
But  Ukes  the  fliir  afllicted  maid 
MUgkl  into  Yan  Van  Poop's. 

Apostate  Murphy,  thou  Co  whom 

Fair  Shela  ne'er  was  cruel, 
H  death  tkalt  ktmr  JUr  mouni  thy  doom, 
.  •'OchI  wo«id  you  die.  my  Jewel  r 

Bo  Roman  Anthony,  they  say. 
Disgraced  the  imperial  banner. 

And  for  a  gypsy  lost  a  day. 
Like  Anthony  the  tanner. 

Thee,  Nathan  Pumpkin,  I  lanMnt, 
Of  melancholy  fiite. 

In  his  heart's  Uood  was  wet 

The  hamadryad  had  hut  half 
Received  address  from  Wayne, 

Came  down  the  road  amain. 

JTow  as  the  light  was  further  fought. 

And  bans  began  to  thicken, 
The  fray  assum'd,  the  generals  thought. 

The  oohMir  of  a  Ucfcin*. 

Tet  undismay'd  the  chieft  commanil 

And  to  redeem  the  day. 
Cry,  Soldiers,  charge  I  they  hear,  they  sUnd, 

They  turn  and  run  away. 

TART  IIL 

Not  all  deligbtt  the  bloody  spear, 

Or  horrid  din  of  battle, 
Hiere  are,  I  *m  sure,  who  *d  like  to  bear 

A  word  about  the  cattle. 

Tlie  chief  whom  we  beheld  of  late, 
Near  Sehralenberg  haranguing. 

At  Yan  Van  Poop^  uneonsdoos  sat 
Of  lrving*s  hearty  banging; 

Whilst  valiant  Lee,  with  eoarage  wild. 

Most  bravely  did  oppoee 
Hie  tears  of  woman  and  of  child, 
I  Who  bea*d  he'd  leave  the  eowi. 

']        But  Wayne  of  sympathiiing  lieait. 
Required  a  relief 
Not  all  the  blessings  could  impart 
Of  battle  or  of  beef. 

^99  now  a  prey  to  ihmale 

His  soul  took  HH 
A  lovely  hassadryad'B  arma^ 

Than  oow  driving  or  fighting. 

•Vld«  Lee's  TrIaL 

^  A  disorder  prevalent  In  the  lebal 


All  in  a  doud  of  dust  were  seen. 
The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  goat. 

The  gentle  heifer,  ass  obscene, 
The  yearling  and  the  ahoat. 

And  pack-horses  with  fowls  came  hj« 

Befeather*d  on  each  side. 
Like  Pegasus,  the  horse  that  I 

And  other  poets  ride. 

Bublime  upon  his  stirrups  nm 

The  mighty  Lee  behind. 
And  drove  the  terror-smitten  eowt 

Like  chafiT  belbre  the  wind. 
But  sadden  see  the  woods  above 

Pour  down  another  corps, 
AU  helter-skelter  In  a  drove. 

Like  that  I  sung  before. 
Irving  and  terror  in  the  van. 

Came  fiying  att  abroad. 
And  cannon,  colours,  horw,  and  maa 

Ran  tambling  to  the  road. 

BtiU  as  be  fled,  *t  was  Irving's  cry. 


**  Run  on,  my  merry  men—For  why  t 
tThe  shot  wiU  not  go  through.** 

As  when  two  kennels  in  the  street, 
BwAll'd  with  a  recent  raia, 

la  gushing  streams  together  meet. 
And  seek  the  neighbouring  drain, 

•  A  cant  appellatloa  given  amongst  the 

that  had  the  hoaoor  to  guard  hie  Mijestyis 
t  Five  reftiaees  (*tls  true)  were  ftmnd 
Btitr  on  the  block-house  floor. 


Bat  then,  *t  Is  thought,  the  i 
ibe  bant  door. 


Andinattbel 
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00  met  tteM  dang -born  tribes  iu  om. 

At  ivrift  la  their  career, 
And  io  to  Newbridge  they  ran  «a— 

Bat  all  the  cowi  got  dear. 

Poor  paraon  Caldwell,  all  in  wonder, 

flaw  the  retaming  train, 
And  monm'd  to  Wayne  the  lack  of 

For  them  to  steal  again. 
Fbr  t  was  his  right  to  steal  the  spoil,  a 

To  share  with  each  eoaunander. 
As  he  had  done  at  Buten-Islaad 

With  ftost^it  Alexander. 

b  his  dismay  the  frantic  priest 

Began  to  grow  prophetic, 
Yon  *d  swore,  to  see  his  labooring 

He  *d  taken  an  emetic. 

«*I  view  a  futnreday,**  said  he, 

•«  Brighter  than  this  day  dark  is. 
And  you  shall  see  what  you  shaU  see^ 

Ba  I  ha  I  my  pretty  Marquis  I 

And  he'shall  eooM  fo  Paules-Hook, 

And  great  aehievemenu  think  on. 
And  make  a  baw  and  take  a  took, 

Like  Saun  over  Lioooin. 
And  every  one  around  shall  glory 

Tb  see  the  Frenchman  caper. 
And  pretty  Susan  tell  the  story  ^ 

In  the  next  Chatham  paper.** 
nis  solemn  prophecy,  of  course, 

Gava  all  much  consolation. 
Except  to  Wayne,  who  lost  his  hoisa  * 

Upon  that  great  occasion. 
His  horse  that  carried  all  his  prag. 

His  military  speeches, 
ffis  com-stock  whiskey  fbr  his  grog. 

Blue  stocking*  and  brown  breeches. 
And  now  I*ve  doeed  my  epic  strain, 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it. 
Lest  this  sanm  warrior-drover,  Wayne, 

Bbould  ever  catch  the  poet. 

From  a  large  collection  of  naval  baUada,  we  select 
the  Ibllowing,  as  one  of  the  most  corioaa  of  its  class, 
and  because,  like  several  others  in  this  collection,  it 
has  never  before  been  printed.  It  was  written  by  the 
aorgeon  of  the  "  Fair  American,"  and  waa  ikmiliar  to 
the  Maasachosetts  privateersmen  during  the  last  years 
of  the  Revolution.  The  *'  noUe  captain**  was  an  an* 
oestor  of  the  inimitable  author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
of  Salem. 

BOLD  HAWTHOUTK. 
Ths  twenty-second  of  August, 

Before  the  dose  of  day. 
All  hands  on  board  our  privateer. 

We  got  her  under  weigh ; 
We  kept  the  Eastern  Shore  along. 

For  forty  leagues  or  more, 
llien  our  departure  took  for  ssa, 

Flrom  the  Isto  Mauhegan  diora. 

Bold  Hawthomo  was  conunandor, 

A  man  of  real  worth. 
Old  EnglamTs  crud  tyranny 

Induced  him  to  go  forth ; 
Bhe,  with  retontless  fory, 

Was  plundering  all  our  coast. 
And  thought,  because  her  strength  was  grant. 

Our  glorious  cause  was  lost. 
Tet  boast  not,  haughty  Britons, 

Of  power  and  dignity. 
Of  all  your  conquering  armies. 

Your  matchlem  strength  at  wm  t 
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Since,  taught  by  numerous  Instaneos, 

Americans  can  Cght, 
With  valoor  can  equip  their  stand. 

Your  armies  put  to  flight. 

Now  fkrawell  Mr  America, 

Farewell  our  frionds  and  wives. 
We  trust  in  Heaven's  peculiar  cars. 

For  to  protect  their  lives. 
To  prosper  our  intended  cruise 

Upon  the  raging  main. 
And  to  preeerve  our  dearest  Meadi^ 

Till  we  rstum  again. 

Hie  wind  it  being  leading. 

It  bore  us  on  our  way. 
As  tu  unto  the  eouthward 

As  ths  Ottif  of  Florida, 
Whsre  we  obeerred  a  British  sU|^ 

Betaming  from  the  maia ; 
We  gave  her  two  bow  chassis^ 

And  she  retum*d  the  same. 

We  hauMd  up  our  eoursss. 

And  so  prepared  for  Cght: 
Hie  contest  held  four  glasses. 

Until  the  dusk  of  night; 
Then  having  sprung  our  mainmast. 

And  had  so  laige  a  ses. 
We  dropped  astern  and  left  our  chafe 

Till  the  returning  day. 

Kext  BMvn  we  fished  our  mainmast. 

The  ship  still  being  nigh. 
All  handi  made  Ibr  engaging, 

Our  luck  once  more  to  try; 
But  wind  and  sea  being  boisterous^ 

Our  cannon  wouM  not  bear. 
We  thought  it  quite  imprudent. 

And  so  we  left  her  there. 

We  cruIsM  to  the  eastward 

Near  the  coast  of  Fortlngale; 
In  tongitttde  of  twenty-seven 

We  saw  a  tofty  sail ; 
We  gave  her  chase,  and  soon  we  saw 

Bhe  was  a  British  scew. 
Bunding  for  foir  America, 

With  troopa  for  General  Howe. 

Our  captain  did  inspect  her 

With  glassss,  and  he  said^ 
«•  My  boys,  she  means  to  flghtns. 

But  be  you  not  afraid; 
All  heads  now  beat  to  quarters. 

See  ever]rthing  is  clear. 
We  II  give  her  a  broadside,  my  boy% 

As  soon  as  die  comee  near.** 

She  was  prepared  with  nettingsb 

And  had  her  men  eeeored. 
She  bore  directly  for  us. 

And  put  us  dose  bn  board;  « 
When  cannon  rDar*d  like  thunder. 

And  muskete  fired  amain. 


And  now  the  scene  it  alter'd. 

Hie  cannon  ceased  to  roar. 
We  Ibnght  with  swords  and  boaidiaff>piki% 
f*  One  glam  or  something  more, 
Till  British  pride  and  glory 

No  longer  dared  to  stay. 
But  eat  the  Yankee  grai^ngi^ 

And  quickly  bore  away. 

Our  eaas  was  not  so  desperate 
1    As  plainly  mi^  appsar ; 
Yet  sudden  death  did  ent« 


Ob  homd  emr  mlwMv* 
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M  ahoney.  Crew,  and  Clmunoiii^ 

TlM  valiant  and  the  bravn, 
Fell  glorioos  in  tbe  eonteat, 

And  met  a  watery  grave. 

Ten  otber  men  were  wounded 

Among  oar  warlike  craw, 
With  them  ow  noUe  captain,* 

To  whom  all  praiae  ia  due ; 
To  him  and  all  our  offlcen, 

Let^B  give  a  hearty  cheer: 

pEANois  HopKimoN  wu  on«  of  tbe  graatMt  witi 
•f  hie  time,  and  his  aatirea^  wfifnmM,  aoBfi,  and  othor 
eompoaitiona,  in  vane  and  prose,  woro  taiong  the 
happiest  prodnctieM  of  their  kind  written  dwiag  the 
Hevohition.  The  •«  Battle  of  the  Kege*  >>  t^  moot 
eelehrated  of  his  songs.  It  was  occasioned  hj  n  real 
incident  Certain  machines,  in  the  form  ofkegs,  charged 
with  gonpowder,  were  seal  dowa  the  river  to  annoy 
the  British  shipping  then  at  Philsdelphia.  The  danger 
of  these  machines  being  discovered,  the  British  man- 
ned the  wharves  and  ahipping,  and  discharged  their 
Mnall  arms  snd  cannons  at  every  thing  they  saw  floa^ 
wg  in  the  river  duiag  the  ebb  tide. 

TBI  BATTLI  OF  THS  KIQl. 

Oallants  attend  and  hear  a  Mend, 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty. 
Strange  things  I  *U  teU  which  lale  beM 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

"T  was  early  day,  u  poeU  sey 

Juet  when  the  sun  was  rising, 
A  soldier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood. 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  amaie  he  stood  to  gaae. 

The  truth  can  *t  be  denied,  sir. 
Be  spied  a  leore  of  kegs  or  more 

Oome  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too  in  Jerkin  blue. 

This  strange  appearance  viewing, 
^rst  damn*d  his  eyes,  in  great  wrprise, 

nien  said  some  mischief's  brewing. 

These  kegs,  I  *m  told,  the  rebels  bold. 

Packed  up  like  pickling  herring; 
And  thoy  *re  eome  down  t  *atuck  tbe  town. 

In  this  new  way  of  ferrying. 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too, 

And  scared  almost  to  death,  sir. 
Wore  out  their  shoes,  to  spread  the  news. 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Vow  up  and  down  throughout  the  town. 

Most  frantic  scenes  were  aeted ; 
And  some  ran  here,  and  others  thsie. 

Like  men  almost  disuacied. 


0ome  fire  cry'd,  which  i 
But  said  the  earth  had  quaked ; 

And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise. 
Ran  through  the  strseu  half  naked. 

Sir  William  he,  snug  as  a  flea, 
Lay  all  this  time  a  snoring. 

Nor  dreamed  of  harm  as  he  lay  warm. 
In  bed  with  Mrs.] 


At  his  bedside  he  t^en  espy*d. 

Sir  Erskine  at  command,  sir. 
Upon  one  foot,  he  had  one  boot. 

And  th*  other  in  his  hand,  sir. 

••  Arise,  arise.  Sir  Erskine  cris% 
Tbe  rebelB-HBBora  *s  the  pity. 

Without  a  boat,  an  aU  afloat 
And  nng*d  before  the  dty. 

••  The  motley  craw,  in  vessels  new. 
With  Satan  for  thsir  guide,  sir : 

Pack'd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kegs. 
Come  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

•*  Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war, 
Theee  kegs  must  all  be  routed. 

Or  surely  we  dssplsed  shall  be. 
And  Britkh  courage  doubled.** 

The  royal  band,  now  ready  stand 
AU  ranged  in  dread  army,  sir; 

With  stomach  stout  to  sse  It  out. 
And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  small  arms  maks  a  nttle; 

Bince  war's  began  I*m  sun  no  man 
E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  ths  rebsl  vales, 
With  rebel  trees  sntrouiided ; 

The  disunt  wood,  the  hills  and  floods. 
With  rebel  c 


Now  in  a  fright,  he  starts  nprighl. 
Awaked  by  such  a  clatter; 

Be  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 
FOr  God's  sake,  what 'S  ths  mattert 


•  Capuin  Hawthorne  was  wounded  In  the 
•raskeibaU.   His  ship  was  called  ••  Ths  Pair 


>V« 


The  flsh  below  swam  to  and  fto^ 

Attack'd  from  every  quarter; 
Why  euro,  thought  tlwy,  the  devil 'S  to  pay 

*Mongst  folks  above  the  water. 

The  kegs.  His  said,  though  strongly  made, 

Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir; 
Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes. 

The  conquering  British  troops,  sir. 

From  morn  to  night  these  men  of  might 

Di8play*d  amaning  courage ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  fliirly  down 

Betired  to  sup  their  porrage. 

An  hundred  men  with  each  a  pen. 

Or  mora  upon  my  word  sir , 
It  Is  meet  true  would  be  too  fow. 

Their  valour  to  record,  sir. 

Boch  frets  did  they  perform  that  day. 

Against  thsse  wicked  kegs,  sir. 
That  yean  to  eome,  if  they  get  home, 

Thqr*ll  make  their  kMsts  and  brags,  sir. 

We  give  but  one  other  specimen  of  the  minstrelsy 
of  tbe  revolution:  American  Tteilum,  written  by  n 
schoolmaster  of  Connecticut,  named  8t  John.  Wo 
know  of  nothing  produced  in  this  coontiy  at  ao  early 
a  period  that'is  equal  to  it: 

AMSniOAlf  TAXATtON. 

While  I  relate  my  stoiy, 

Americans  give  ear; 
Of  Britain's  fhding  gloty. 

You  prssently  shall  hear ; 

11  give  a  true  relation. 

Attend  to  what  I  say. 
Concerning  the  taxation 

Of  North  i 


The  erael  tords  of  Britain, 
Who  glory  In  their  shams. 

The  project  they  have  hit  dn 
They  JoyfliUy  proeUlm; 

<Tis  what  they're  striving  aHei, 
Our  right  to  take  away. 


And  rob  us  of  our 
In  North  Ai 
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Tbera  tn  two  mif hty  wpnkisn. 

With  gold  and  silver  laeeo 

WhonitoinPftrlUiDeiit, 

Wbo  ever  Iwtv  been  eeeking 

llie  mbies  deck  their  fhees. 

SoBemiechieftoiiiTttnt; 

Reflilgent  as  the  mom  1 

«T  wis  North,  and  Bote  hie  Ikther, 

Wine  sparkles  in  their  glasseo, 

TbeborridpUndidlar, 

They  spend  each  happy  day 

k  misbty  tax  to  gatlier 

In  merriment  and  dances. 

In  North  America. 

Let  not  our  suit  aflVont  you. 

or  the  inftrnal  pit. 

When  we  address  your  throne. 

To  find  Binoaf  their  legioni 

O  king,  this  wealthy  country 

OaewhoexceU'diawit; 

And  snbileets  are  your  own. 

1>>  aak  of  him  aMiatanee, 

And  you,  tiieir  rightftil  sovereign, 

Or  teU  then  how  they  may 

niey  truly  must  obey, 

Babdue  without  reaietanee 

You  have  a  riglic  to  govern 

This  North  America. 

This  North  Anmrica. 

Old  flatan,  the  arch  traitor. 

O  Ung,  yoa*ve  heard  the  ssqual 

Who  rulea  the  bomiaf  latei 

When  he*a  chief  navigator, 
Reaoived  a  Toyage  to  taka. 

Is  it  not  Just  and  equal 

To  tax  this  wealthy  tribal 

Por  the  Britannic  oeeaa 

The  question  being  asked. 

He  launchee  fhr  away, 

His  majeety  did  say. 

TolandhehadnonoUoB 

My  stt^IectaiiMUte  taxied 

la  North  America. 

In  Noctii  America. 

Be  Ukee  hie  eeat  in  Britain, 

Invested  wkh  a  wairaat. 

Itwaahiasoai'a  iatont. 

My  publicaas  shall  go. 

OieatGeorie^e  throne  to  iit  on, 

The  tenth  of  aU  dieir  cunmM 

TheyeurdyshaUbestaw; 

A  dUboIie  way. 

Or  from  my  praeepts  stray. 

Fbr  to  complete  the  min 

IlleendmywartattaUoB 

Of  North  America. 

To  Nortii  America. 

Be  tried  the  art  of  mafie 

iniraUyaUmyibneB 

To  brinf  hie  lehemea  aboat. 

By  water  and  Iqr  land. 

At  laagth  the  gloomy  project 

My  Ught  dragoons  a^  honea 

Be anlhlly  found  out: 

BhaU  go  at  my  command,    * 

The  plan  was  long  indalgU 

1 11  bum  boUi  town  and  city, 

In  a  clandestine  way, 

I  ni  show  no  human  pity 

In  North  America. 

For  Nortii  America. 

Go  on,  my  hearty  soldiers. 

Addrem'd  the  British  court. 

You  need  not  fear  of  ill— 

Of  this  obacure  reports 

Their  Ainctions  wiU  fUUU- 

There  is  a  pleasant  landscape 

They  tell  such  ample  storiea. 

That  lieth  fhr  away, 

Believe  them  sure  we  may. 

Beyond  the  wide  Atlantic 

Onehalf  oftiiemaretorlea 

«In  North  America. 

In  Nortii  America. 

rhera  is  a  wealthy  people. 

My  gallant  ships  are  ready 

Who  sojourn  in  that  land. 

To  hoist  you  o^ertiie  flood. 

Their  churches  aU  with  steeplos 

And  in  my  cause  be  steady. 

Which  is  supremely  good : 

Their  houses,  Uke  the  gilly. 

Go  ravage,  steal,  and  plunder. 

Are  painted  red  and  gay: 

And  you  shall  have  the  prey 

They  quickly  will  knock  under 

In  North  America. 

In  Nortii  America. 

Their  land  with  milk  and  honey 

The  Uws  I  have  enacted. 

Continually  doth  flow. 

I  never  will  revoke. 

The  want  of  Ibod  or  monay 

Although  tiiey  are  neglected. 

My  f\iry  to  provoke. 

They  heap  up  golden  treasury 

Iwill  forbear  to  flatter. 

They  have  no  debu  to  pay. 

ril  rule  the  mighty  sway. 

They  spend  their  time  in  pleasufe. 

ru  take  away  the  charter 

In  North  America. 

'    From  Nortii  America. 

On  turkeys,  fowli,  and  flshea, 

OGeorgel  you  are  distracted, 

Moat  firequeotly  they  dine. 

You  ni  by  experience  find 

The  laws  you  have  enacted 

Tlieir  tables  always  shine. 

Are  of  Uw  blackest  kind. 

They  eat  and  rise  to  play, 

And  tell  you  by  the  way. 

Is  silks  their  ladies  flutter. 

We  fear  not  your  oppressftoB, 

In  North  America. 

In  NotUi  America. 
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Ovr  Iktben  wwe  AtetreMU, 

While  in  their  native  land; 
By  tyranle  were  oppreirtd, 

Aaldoundentand; 
Worn  flreedom  and  rellf ion 

Titty  were  reeolred  to  atraf  , 
And  try  the  deaert  regions 

Of  North  America 

Kind  Heaven  was  their  protaetof 

While  on  the  roaring  tide. 
Kind  fortune  their  director, 

And  Proridenee  tlieir  guide; 
If  I  am  not  niataken. 

About  the  flret  of  May. 
Thia  voyage  waa  undertalten 

Tot  North  America. 

To  Bail  they  were  commanded 

About  the  hour  of  noon. 
At  Plymouth  ahore  they  landed; 

The  twenty-first  of  June  ; 
The  aavagea  were  nettled. 

With  fear  they  fled  away, 
00  peaceably  they  settled 

On  North  America. 

We  are  their  bold  deacendantn, 

IV>r  liberty  we'll  flgfat, 
Thfb  claim  to  independence 

We  challenge  as  our  right ; 
■T  is  what  kind  Heaven  gave  uf. 

Who  can  it  take  aiway? 
O,  Heaven,  sure,  will  save  uf. 

In  North  America. 

We  n«ver  will  knock  under, 

O,  George,  we  do  not  fear 
The  rattling  of  your  thunder. 

Nor  lightning  of  your  spear; 
Though  rebels  you  declare  us. 

We're  strangers  to  dismay ; 
Tlierefore  you  cannot  scare  us. 

In  North  America. 

We  have  a  bold  commander. 

Who  ibars  not  sword  nor  goiit 
Tlie  second  Alexander, 

His  name  is  Washington ; 
Bis  men  are  all  collected; 

And  ready  for  the  fray. 
To  fight  they  are  directed 

For  North  America. 

We  *ve  Greene  and  Gates  and  Putns 

To  manage  in  the  field, 
A  gallant  train  of  footmen, 

Who'd  rather  die  than  yield; 
A  stately  troop  ot  horsemen, 

Itain  d  in  a  martial  way. 
For  to  augment  our  feroea 

In  North  America. 

Frond  George,  you  are  engaged 

All  in  a  dirty  cause, 
A  cruel  war  liave  wagM 

Repugnant  to  aH  laws. 
Go  tell  the  savage  nations 

You're  crueler  than  they, 
To  fight  your  own  relations 

In  North  America. 

Tea  millions  yoa*ve  expended. 

And  twice  ten  millions  more; 
Our  richea,  yoa  intended 

Should  pay  thtfnnighty  score. 
Who  now  will  sund  your  sponsor, 

Tour  charges  to  defray  t 
Por  sure  yott  cannot  conquer 

Th;s  North  Ameiiea. 


I  *ll  tell  you,  George,  in  metre, 

If  yott  'B  artend  awhile : 
We  forced  your  bold  Sir  Peter 

From  Sullivan's  feir  isle. 
At  Monmouth  too  we  gainM 

The  honours  of  the  day— 
The  victory  we  obtainM 

For  North  America. 

Sorely  we  were  your  bettera 

Hard  by  the  Brandywine ; 
We  laid  fedm  fest  in  fetten 

Whose  name  was  John  Burgoynts 
We  made  your  Howe  to  tremble 

With  terror  and  dismay ; 
IVne  heroes  we  resemble. 

In  North  America. 

Confusion  to  the  toriea. 

That  black  infernal  name. 
In  which  Great  Briuin  glories. 

For  ever  to  hot  shame ; 
We*U  send  each  foul  revolter 

To  smutty  Africa, 
Or  noose  him  in  a  halter. 

In  North  America. 

A  health  to  our  brave  footmen. 

Who  handle  swoid  and  gun. 
To  Greene  and  Gates  and  Putnans 

And  conquering  Washington ; 
Their  namee  be  wrote  in  leitera 

Which  never  will  decay. 
While  sun  and  moon  do  gKtter 

On  North  America. 


I  unto  our  allies 

In  Holland,  France  and  Spain, 
Who  man  their  ships  and  galleys, 

Our  freedom  to  mainUin ; 
May  they  subdu  i  the  rangen 

Of  proud  BriUnnia, 
And  drive  them  frmn  their  anchon 

la  North  America. 

Sttceees  unto  the  Oongreas 

Of  these  United  States. 
Who  glory  in  the  conquesu 

Of  Washington  and  Gates; 
To  all,  both  land  and  seamen. 

Who  usher  in  the  day. 
When  we  shall  all  be  freemen 

In  North  America. 


■  to  legislation. 

That  rules  with  gentle  hand. 
To  trade  and  navigation. 

By  water  and  by  land; 
Blay  all  with  one  opinion 

Our  wholesome  laws  obey. 
Throughout  this  vast  dominion 

Of  North  America. 

The  "  old  and  antique  ionga*'  we  have  quoted  are 
not  eminently  poeticd,  and  the  faatidioaa  reader  lay 
ftncy  there  are  in  aome  of  tliem  qnalitiea  that  ah  •«]• 
have  prevented  their  poblicatiAB.  We  appeal  to  the 
■ntiqiiariea.    The  "Cow  Chase**  will  live  long  i.'^er 

the  light  aire  and  recollected  teruM 
Of  thaae  most  brisk  and  giddy  pacM  Umee 

•re  forgotten,  and,  with  other  aongs  and  ballade  of  oov 
Revolution,  will  in  the  next  century  be  prized  vere 
hi^y  than  the  richest  gema  of  Perey  or  Mother*  eU. 
They  are  the  very  mirron  of  the  times  in  which  I  \ej 
were  aong.  A»  may  have  been  obeerved,  we  have  gi  *«■ 
none  of  the  lyrics  of  Fremmt.  Free,  daring,  hos  «t, 
and  with  mtaatic  powers  which  i 
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terrible  to  the  Toriei  and  the  BritiahoiBcen  as  that  of 
Coleridge  was  to  Napoleon,  he  did  aa  good  aerrice  to 
the  great  canae  from  hia  obacore  printing  office,  aa 
many  a  more  celebrated  patriot  did  in  camp  or  legiala- 
tore.  The  energy  and  ezuUation  with  which  he  re- 
coonted,  in  rapidly  written  aonga,  the  racceaaea  of  the 
Whiga,  were  equaled  only  by  the  keenneaa  of  lua  wit, 
and  the  appoaiteneaa  of  hia  homoor.  Nor  waa  it  in 
aatire  and  song  alone  that  he  excelled.  Though  we 
claim  not  for  him,  superior  aa  he  waa  to  hia  American 
centemporariea,  the  praise  due  to  a  true  poet,  some  of 
hia  piecea  are  distinguished  for  a  directness  of  eipres- 
aion,  a  manliness,  fervour,  and  fine  poetical  feeling, 
that  will  aecure  for  them  a  permanent  place  in  our  lite- 
ratnre.  Yet  Frenean  the  patriot,  poet,  aoldiei^-died 
miserably  poor,  within  the  laat  ten  years,  while  the 
national  legialature  waa  anxiously  debating  what  should 
be  done  with  the  *'  surplus  money  in  the  treaaury." 

MATHER  BYLE8  ANB  JOBEPfl  GftSEN. 

Ths  frcetioua  Matbdui  Btlb  was  in  hia  time  equally 
fiunoua  as  a  poet  and  a  wit    A  contemporaiy  bard  ex- 


Would  but  Apollo's  genial  touch  inspire 
Boch  sounds  as  breathe  from  Byles*8  warbliag  lyre. 
Then  might  my  notes  in  melting  measures  flow. 
And  make  all  nature  wear  the  signs  of  wo. 

And  hia  humour  is  celebrated  in  a  poetical  aocouat  of 
the  cleigy  of  Boston,  quoted  >y  Bfr.  Samuel  KetteU, 
in  hia  **Specimene  of  American  Poetry,"— 

There's  punning  Bytes,  provokes  our  smiles, 

A  man  of  sutely  parts. 
He  Tisits  folks  to  crack  bis  Jokes, 

Whieb  nerer  mend  their  hearts. 

With  stnitthig  gait,  and  wig  so  great. 

He  walks  elong  the  streets. 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what's  like  it, 

T6  every  one  he  meets. 

Byles  waa  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1725,  and  waa 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  church  in  Hollia 
street,  in  1732.  He  aoon  became  eminent  aa  a  preacher, 
and  the  King's  College  at  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  *'  A  Collect-on  of  Poems  by  several  Handa," 
which  appeared  in  1744,  and  of  numerous  essays  and 
metrical  compoaitiona  in  "The  New  England  Weekly 
Journal,"  the  merit  of  which  waa  auch  as  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  notice  of  Pope  and  other  English 
scholars.  One  of  his  poems  is  entitled  *  The  Confla^ 
gration ;"  and  ia  **  applied  to  that  grand  cataatrophe  of 
our  world  when  the  ihce  of  nature  is  to  be  changed 
by  a  deluge  of  fire.*'  The  following  linea  show  its 
•vie- 

Yet  shall  ye,  flames,  the  wasting  globe  rsflae. 
And  bid  the  skies  with  purer  sptendoor  shine. 
The  earth,  which  the  prolific  fires  consume. 
To  beauty  boms,  and  witben  into  bloom ; 
Improving  In  the  fertile  flame  it  lies. 
Fades  into  form,  and  into  vigour  dies :  ' 

Fresh-dawning  glories  Mush  amidst  the  blaae. 
And  nature  all  renews  her  flowery  Ihee. 
With  endless  charma  the  everlasting  year 
Bolls  round  the  seasons  in  a  ftiU  career ; 
Spring,  ever-blooming,  bids  the  flelds  rqjoiee. 
And  warbling  birds  try  their  melodious  voice; 
Where'er  she  treads,  lilies  unbidden  blow, 
Oniek  tttlipe  rise  and  sudden  roeee  glow : 
6* 


Her  pencil  paints  a  thousand  beauteous  scenes 
Wboie  blossoms  bud  amid  iaunortal  greens ; 
Each  stream,  ia  maaes,  murmurs  as  it  flows. 
And  floating  flwesta  gently  bend  their  boughs. 
Thou,  autumn,  too,  sitt'st  in^the  firagrant  shade. 
White  the  ripe  flruits  blush  aU  around  thy  head : 
And  lavish  nature,  with  luxuriant  hands. 
All  the  soft  months  in  gay  confusion  blends. 

Bylea  waa  eameatly  oppoaed  to  the  Revohition,  aad 
in  the  spring  of  1777,  vraa  denounced  in  the  pnblte 
aaaemUiea  aa  a  tory,  and  compelled  to  give  bonda  for 
hia  appearance  before  a  court  for  trial  la  tiiD  follow- 
ing June  he  waa  convicted  of  treaaonable  convem^ 
tion,  and  hostility  to  the  country,  and  aentenced  to  bt 
impriaoned  forty  daya  on  board  a  guard-ship,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  to  be  aent  with  hia  fimiily  to 
England.  The  board  of  war,  however,  look  hia  caaa 
into  conaideration,  and  commuted  the  pun^^hment  to  a 
short  confinement  under  a  guard  in  his  own  house; 
but,  though  he  continued  to  reeide  in  Boston  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  never  again  entered  a 
pulpit,  nor  regained  his  ante-revolutionary  popularity. 
He  died  in  1788,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  agew 
He  was  a  fiivourite  in  every  eocial  or  convivial  circle^ 
and  no  one  was  more  fbnd  of  his  society  than  the  co- 
lonial governor.  Belcher,  on  the  death  of  whoae  wifb 
he  wrote  an  elegy  ending  with— 

MeanUme  my  name  to  thine  allied  shall  stand. 
Still  our  warm  friendship,  mutual  flames  extend: 
The  muse  shall  so  survive  from  age  to  age. 
And  Belcher's  name  protect  his  Bytes's  page. 

The  doctor  had  declined  an  invitation  to  visit  with 
the  governor  the  province  of  Maine,  and  Belcher  ro> 
sorted  to  a  stratagem  to  secure  his  company.  Having 
persuaded  him  to  drink  tea  with  him  on  board  th« 
Scarboiough  ship  of  war,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  aa 
aeon  aa  they  were  aeated  at  the  table  the  anchor  waa 
weighed,  the  aails  set,  and  before  the  punning  paraom 
had  called  for  hia  last  cup,  the  ship  was  too  far  at  aea 
for  him  to  think  of  returning  to  the  shore.  As  every 
thing  necessary  for  his  comfort  had  been  thoughtfiiUy 
provided,  he  waa  easily  reconciled  to  the  voyages 
While  making  preparations  for  religious  services,  tho 
next  Sunday,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  hymn 
book  on  board,  and  he  wrote  the  following  lines,  which 
were  sung  instead  of  a  aelection  from  Stemhold  aad 
Hopkina— 

Great  God,  thy  works  our  wonder  raise ; 
To  thee  our  swelling  notes  belong ; 

While  skies  and  winds,  and  rocks  and  seas. 
Around  shall  echo  to  our  song. 

Thy  power  prodnoed  this  mighty  frame. 

Aloud  to  thee  the  tempesu  roar. 
Or  softer  breexes  tune  thy  name 

Gently  along  the  shelly  shore. 
Bound  thee  the  scaly  nation  roves. 

Thy  opening  hands  their  Joys  bestow. 
Through  an  the  Mushing  coral  groves. 

These  silent  gay  retreaU  below. 
See  the  broad  sun  forsake  the  skies, 

Gtow  on  the  waves,  anddovmward  gUdai 
Anon  heaven  opens  all  its  eyes, 

And  star-beams  tremble  o'er  the  tide. 

Each  various  scene,  or  day  or  night, 
Lordl  points  to  thee  ournourish'd  soul; 

The  glories  fix  our  whole  delight : 
Bo  the  tonch'd  needle  eooro  the  pole. 

JoOETH  QjUMx,  a  merchant  of  Boaton,  who  had  h^m 
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a  claMmate  of  Bylea  at  Cambiidge,  was  little  less  cele- 
brated than  the  doctor  for  humour;  and  some  of  his 
poetical  compositions  were  as  popular  ninety  years  ago 
■a  in  our  own  time  have  been  those  of  **  Croaker  & 
Co./'  which  they  resemble  in  spirit  and  playful  ease 
of  versification.  The  abduction  of  the  HoUis  street 
minister  was  the  cause  of  not  a  little  merriment  in 
Boston;  and  Green,  between  whom  and  Byles  there 
was  some  rivalry,  as  the  leaders  of  opposing  social 
iMlions,  soon  after  wrote  a  burlesque  account  of  it-« 

In  David*8  Psalms  an  oversight 
Byles  fiMind  one  momlaf  at  his  tea, 

Alas !  that  he  should  never  write 
A  proper  psalm  to  sing  at  sea. 

Urns  ruminating  on  his  seat, 

AmbiUoos  thoughts  at  lengib  pravail^; 
Tbs  herd  determined  to  eomplete 
^  The  part  wherein  the  prophet  AUl'd. 

Be  sot  awhile  and  stroked  his  muse,* 

Then  Uking  up  his  tuneflil  pen. 
Wrote  a  few  stansas  for  tlw  use 

Of  his  seafaring  bretheren. 

Hie  task  peribrni'd,  the  bard  content, 
.  Well  choeen  was  eaeb  flowiug  word ; 
On  a  short  voyage  himself  he  wtot, 
To  bear  it  read  and  sung  on  board. 

Most  serious  Christians  do  aver, 
(llieir  credit  sure  we  may  rely  on,) 

In  former  times  that  after  prayer, 
They  used  to  sing  a  song  of  Zion. 

Our  modem  parson  having  prayed. 
Unless  loud  flime  our  fkith  beguiles. 

Bat  down,  took  out  his  book  and  said, 
**  Let  *B  sing  a  psalm  of  Mather  Byles.** 

At  first,  when  he  began  to  read, 
nieir  heads  the  assembly  downward  hong, 

But  he  with  boldness  did  proceed. 
And  thus  he  read,  and  thus  they  sung. 

THl  PSAUf. 

With  vast  amaiement  we  surv^ 

T%e  wonders  of  the  deep. 
Where  mackerel  swim,  and  porpoise  play, 

And  crabs  and  lobsters  creep. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  inhabit  here. 

And  throng  the  dark  abode, 
flere  haddock,  hake,  and  flounders  are. 

And  eels,  and  perch,  and  cod. 

From  raging  winds  and  tempsstt  free, . 

So  smoothly  as  we  pass. 
The  shining  turfkce  seem*  to  be 

A  piece  of  Bristol  glass. 

But  when  the  winds  and  tempest  rise, 

And  foaming  billows  swell, 
The  vessel  mounts  above  the  skies 

And  lower  sinks  than  hell. 

Our  heads  the  tottering  motion  feel. 

And  quickly  we  become 
Giddy  as  new-dropp*d  calves,  and  reel 

Like  Indians  drunk  with  rum. 

What  praises  then  are  due  that  we 

Thus  far  have  safely  got, 
Amarescoggin  tribe  to  see, 

And  trite  of  Penobseot. 

In  1750  Green  published  *<An  Entertainment  for  a 
Winter  Evening,"  in  which  he  ridicules  the  freema- 
sons; and  afterward,  *«The  Sand  Bank,"  **A  True 
Account  of  the  Celebration  of  St.  John  the  Baptist," 

•  B|rhs*s  fhwjorite  cat,  so  named  by  Us  friends. 


and  several  shorter  pieces,  aU  of  which  I  believe  \ 
satirical.  His  epigrams  are  the  best  written  in  this 
country  before  the  Revolution;  and  many  anecdotes 
are  told  to  show  tlie  readiness  of  his  wit  and  his  skill 
as  an  improvisator.  On  one  occasion,  a  country  gen- 
tleman, knowing  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  proourcd  an 
introdaction  to  him, and  solicited  a  "first  rate  t^lr^pW 
for  a  favourite  servant  who  had  lately  died.  Green 
asked  what  were  the  man's  chief  qualities,  and  was 
told  that  *'  Cole  excelled  in  all  things,  but  vras  partico- 
Urlygood  at  raking  hay,  which  he  could  do  faster  than 
anybody,  the  present  company,  of  coarse,  excepted." 
Green  wrote  immediately — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Cole, 
His  master  Joved  him  like  his  soul ; 
He  couU  rake  hay,  none  coukl  rake  fester 
Except  that  raking  dog,  his  master. 

In  his  old  age  Green  left  Boston  for  England,  rmther 
from  the  infirmities  of  age,  than  from  indifiference  to 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

EDWABD  BANDOLPH. 

Edwakd  RAin>OLPH,  says  Moore,  was  called  the 
"  evil  genius"  of  New  England,  and  was  the  most  in- 
veterate and  indefetigable  of  those  intriguing  men  who 
found  access  to  the  royal  ear  of  Charles  II.,  with  com- 
plaints against  the  colonies.  On  this  mischievous  boei- 
ness,  he  made  no  less  than  eight  vojrages  in  nine  yean 
across  the  Athatic.  In  1676,  he  was  sent  over  by  royal 
anthority  to  inquire  into  the  stale  of  the  coloniest.  He 
brought  with  him  copies  of  the  petitions  of  Mason  and 
Gorges  relative  to  their  patent  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
limits  of  which  interfered  with  the  granta  to  Massachu- 
setts. 

While  he  was  in  Boston,  he  represented  that  the 
province  was  refractory,  and  disobedient  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  crown.  He  was  aealous  to  promote  the 
cause  of  episcopecy,  and  to  destroy  tlie  New  England 
churches;  and  he  vras  the  principal  mstrument  of 
depriving  the  inhabitants  of  Maasachusetts  of  their 
charter  privileges,  the  people  against  whom  he  had 
conceived  a  most  violent  antipathy.  When  the  char- 
ter was  taken  away,  and  James  II.  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  the  king  appointed  a  council  to  govern  the  pro- 
vince, of  which  Dudley  was  president,  and  Randolph 
was  one  named  in  the  commission  The  next  year. 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  with  a  commission  to  be 
governor  of  New  England.  Randolph  was  a  conspi- 
cuous character  during  his  short  administ9tion,  and 
involved  in  his  fate.  How  much  the  people  were  ex- 
asperated against  him,  appears  by  their  refusing  him 
bail  when  he  applied,  sind  when  it  was  granted  to 
ahers.  The  house  of  representatives,  June  85, 1669L 
voted  "that  Mr.  E.  Randolph  is  not  bailable,  he  having 
broken  a  capital  law  of  the  colony,  in  endeavcmring 
and  accomplishing  the  subversion  of  our  government, 
and  having  been  an  evil  counsellor."  Randolph  died  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  said,  that  he  always  reuined 
his  prfgudices  against  the  churches  and  people  of  Mar 
sachusetts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province,  who  once  held  him  in  abhorrence,  regarded 
him  and  his  reproaches  with  the  utmost  contempt 

From  a  letter  of  Randolph  to  Governor  Winslow, 
written  January  89, 1679,*  published  in  the  Collectiens 
of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  vol.  vi,  p.  92,  it  appears  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  New  Hampshire,  where  he 

•  The  date  ought  nndouhleJly  to  be  1680 
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laUamon,  \ 


I  from  the  tTlh  December  to  Uie  2Sd  of  Jan- 
muj.  In  this  letter  be  giree  lome  aocooiit  of  tbe 
eamhiiehment  of  tbe  royal  government  in  tbia  promce 
nder  Pkwident  Catta,  and  alao  alludea  to  hia  reception 
■t  Boaion.  He  aaja.  *'  I  am  reoeiTod  at  Boaion  more 
lika  a  apy,  tban  one  of  bia  m^eaiy*a  aenraata.  Tbey 
Jbapt  n  daj  of  tbanka  for  tbe  return  of  tbeir  agent/;  but 
bnre  prepnted  a  jreleome  for  me,  )jj  a  paper  of  acan- 
dalova  maea,  all  peraona  taking  liberty  to  abaae  me  in 
their  di>oouiaea>  of  wbicb  I  take  tbe  more  notice,  be- 
canae  it  no  macb  reflects  upon  my  maater,  wbo  will  not 
foigait  It. 

"  RAMDOLra*t  WKLCOMC  BACK  AGAIN." 

Wafaome,  0r.  weieoina  Pom  ye  eaaterae  ibora 

With  a  oonaaiarioa  atronger  tban  bafim 

To  play  tbe  bone-leaeb :  robb  os  of  our  ffleaoaa. 

To  read  our  land,  and  teare  it  all  to  piecaa. 

Weleame  now  back  afaine:  aa  ia  tbe  wbip 

TO  a  (RMrie'a  back;  aa  water  in  a  abip. 

Boaton  make  roome,  Randolpb'a  retum'd,  tbat  baccer, 

CoBAnn'd  at  bome  to  be  ye  ibarp  Collector ; 

Wboa  sbortly  will  preaent  unto  yr  vlewea 

The  greate  broad  aeala,  tbat  wiH  you  all  i 

Pnwwteome  tidinga,  and  nnbappy  nawai 

Ifew  Engfand  to  a  Tery  loyall  abnibb 

Tbat  lonea  bar  Soveiaigne,  bataa  a  BaleabaK 

Thacia  wiUing  (let  it  to  bar  praiw  be  aponka) 

To  doe  ebadieaca  to  tbe  Royall  Oake, 

To  pay  ttaa  Tribute  tbat  to  it  belonga, 

For  diielding  bar,  ftom  iiOuriea  and  wronga : 

But  you  tbe  Agent,  BT.  aba  cannot  brook, 

Bba  Ukea  tbe  raaata,  but  can*t  abide  tha  cook. 

Alaa,  ahea  would  baue  Cfeaar  bane  bia  due. 

But  not  by  auch  a  wiokod  hand  aa  you: 

For  aa  acknowladfement  of  Bigbt,  wee  aeomn 

(To  pay  to  our  greate  Lord  a  peppar-corne) 

To  baolke  the  tearmcs  of  our  moat  grationa  deed 

But  would  ten  thouaand  timea  tbe  aame  exceed. 

Some  call  you  Randall— Jbnd-aJf  I  you  nana, 
8oe  youM  appear  before  you*Ta  played  yr  game. 
He  that  kaepa  a  Plaatacon,  Cuatome-bouae, 
One  year,  may  bee  a  man,  the  nhxt  a  mouae. 
Yr  brother  DfT  hatb  the  Divellplay'd, 
Made  the  New-Yorken  at  the  ffirat  affraide. 
He  Tapour*d,  awager'd,  hectored,  (whoa  but  bet) 
But  Boon  deatroy'd  blmaelf  by  villianie. 
Welt  might  hia  curaed  name  wth  D  begin, 
Whoe  waa  a  Dtvell  in  his  hart  fR>r  ain, 
And  cnrrantly  did  paaa,  by  common  rogue, 
Ffor  the  doeeitfuU'at  wretch  and  greateat  rogue. 
By  him  yott*r  ilhmlah't  wth  a  aad  example- 
Take  heed  tbat  thoae  you  cruah  don*t  on  you  trample. 
We  Tcnryly  believe  we  are  not  bound 
To  pay  one  mite  to  you,  much  leaa  a  pound. 
If  there  were  need  New-England  you  muat  know, 
Fflftey  p.  cent  we 'Id  on  our  King  bestow, 
And  not  hegrutch  the  offring,  ahee*a  aoe  ffranck. 
But  hatea  to  pay  where  abe  will  have  no  thanke. 

We  doe  preaume  Becundoa  Carrolua  Rex 
Bent  you  not  here  a  eountrye'a  heart  to  vex. 
Hee  givea  an  inch  of  power ;  you  take  an  ell. 
Should  it  be  knowne,  he  would  not  like  it  weU. 
If  you  do  underatand  yr  occupation, 
Tia  to  keep  acta  of  trade  ffrom  violation. 
If  merchanta  In  their  traffique  will  be  flhira. 
You  moat,  Camelien-like,  live  on  the  aire. 
Should  they  not  traile  to  Holland,  Spain,  and  Fftance, 
Directly  you  muat  aeeke  ffor  maintenance. 
The  cuatoma  and  the  flbea  will  acaree  supply 
Belly  and  back.    What  *a  left  flbr^a  Majesty  f 
What  you  collect  won't  make  you  to  look  bigg 
With  modish  nick-naeka,  dagger,  perriwigg; 


A  conrtief*a  garbe  too  coatly  you  will  aee 
TO  be  maintained  where  ia  noe  gift  nor  tlbo. 
Pull  downe  the  mill,  rente  the  ground,  yon*l  llnde 
That  very  flbw  will  come  to  you  to  grinde. 
Merchanta  their  come  will  alwayea  carry  there. 
Where  the  tole'a  eaay,  and  the  uaage  flkire. 
Wee'U  kneele  to  the  mill  owner,  aa  our  cheiA;  v 
But  doe  not  like  the  miller ;  he's  a  tbeife  ( 

And  entertaine  him  not  wth  joy,  but  greilb.      > 

When  Heauen  would  Job'a  aignall  patience  try, 
He  gave  Hell  leave  to  plott  hia  luiaery. 
And  act  it  too  aeeoiding  to  it's  will. 
With  this  exce;  Uon,  don't  hia  body  kill. 
Soe  Royall  Cha  I  lea  ia  now  about  to  prone 
Our  Loyalty,  Alegiaaee,  and  Loue, 
In  giving  liicence  to  a  PuUican, 
To  pinch  the  puree,  but  not  to  hurt  the  man. 
Patience  raiaad  Job  unto  the  height  of  flkme, 
Lett  oar  obedience  doe  flbr  ua  tbe  aame. 

PETER  FOULQER. 

Pmft  FouLGKE  waa  a  achoolmafter  of  NantackMr 
and  tbe  matanal  grandfttber  of  Doctor  Franklin.  In 
1675  be  poUiabed  a  poem  entitled  *'  A  Looking-glaas 
for  the  Timea,"  addreaaed  to  men  in  authority,  in 
wbkb  be  advocataa  religioua  liberty,  and  implorea  the 
government  to  repeal  tbe  nnchariuble  lawa  againattba 
Qoakera  and  otber  eecta.    He  aaya-* 

The  rulers  in  the  eonntry 

I  do  owne  them  in  the  Lord; 
And  auch  ea  are  fbr  government. 

With  them  I  do  aceord. 
But  that  which  I  Intend  hereby, 

la  that  tbey  would  keep  bound ; 
And  meddle  not  with  God'a  worship. 

For  which  they  have  no  ground. 
And  I  am  not  alone  herein, 

Tliere  *s  many  hundreda  more. 
That  have  for  many  yeara  ago 

Spoke  much  more  upon  that  aoore. 
Indeed,  1  reaUy  believe, 

It'a  not  your  buainem. 
To  meddle  with  the  church  of  God 

In  matters  more  or  lesa. 

In  anotber  part  of  bia  "Looking-Olaaa"  beaaya— 

Now  loving  fVienda  and  countrymen 

I  wish  we  may  be  wise ; 
*Tia  now  n  time  for  every  man 

To  aee  with  his  own  eyea. 
*Tia  easy  to  provoke  tbe  Lord 

To  send  among  ua  war ; 
*Tia  eaay  to  do  violence. 

To  envy  and  to  Jar ; 
To  show  a  apirit  that  ia  high; 

To  acorn  and  domineer; 
To  pride  it  out  aa  if  there  were 

No  God  to  make  ua  fear ; 
To  covet  what  ia  not  our  own ; 

To  cheat  and  to  oppreaa ; 
It}  live  a  life  that  might  free  ua 

From  acts  of  rigbteouancm : 
To  awear,  and  lie,  and  to  be  drunk 

To  backbite  one  another ; 
To  carry  talea  that  may  do  hurt 

And  mlachief  to  our  brother ; 
To  live  in  auch  hypocrisy. 

As  men  may  think  us  good. 
Although  our  hearts  within  are  <b]| 

Of  evil  and  of  blood. 
All  ttaeae,  and  many  evila  more. 

Are  easy  for  to  do; 
But  to  repent  and  to  reform 

We  have  no  atrength  theretOb 
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TIm  foUowing  ve  the  conchidmg  linet: 

I  am  for  peace,  and  not  for  war. 

And  that's  the  reason  why 
I  write  more  plain  than  some  men  do. 

That  use  to  daub  and  lie. 
But  I  shall  cease,  and  set  my  nama 

To  what  I  here  insert : 
Because,  to  be  a  libeller, 

1  hate  it  with  my  heart. 
From  Bherbontown,  where  nowl  dwdU 

My  name  1  do  put  here. 
Without  o&nce,  your  real  fHend, 

It  is  Pmm  FooLoaK. 

MICHAEL  WIGGLEBWORTH. 
Thv  ReTerend  Michakl  Wigglxsworth  waa  boni 
in  1631,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  soon  after 
entering  upon  his  twentieth  year.    When  rendered  un- 
able to  preach,  by  an  affection  of  the  lunga. 

In  costly  verse  and  most  laboriooa  rhymes. 
He  dish'd  up  truths  right  worthy  our  regarl 

Hia  printipal  work,  '•The  Day  of  Doom,  or  a  Poeti- 
cal Description  of  the  Great  and  Last  Judgment,  with 
a  Short  Diaconrse  about  Etemiiy,"  paaaed  through  six 
editions  in  this  country,  and  waa  reprinted  in  Londoa. 
A  few  verses  will  show  its  styl^— 

Btill  was  the  night,  serene  and  bright. 

When  all  men  sleeping  lay; 
Calm  was  the  season,  and  carnal  reaaon 

Thought  so*t  would  last  for  aye. 
Bonl,  take  thine  ease,  let  sorrow  oeaaa, 

Much  go<^  thou  haat  in  store : 
This  was  their  soag  their  cups  aoMmg, 

The  evening  before. 

After  the  "  sheep**  have  received  their  reward,  the 
■everal  classes  of  "goau"  are  arraigned  before  the 
judgment-aeat,  and,  in  torn,  begin  to  excuse  themaelvea. 
When  the  infants  olgect  to  damnation  on  the  ground 
that 

Adam  is  set  free 
And  saved  from  his  trespass. 
Whose  sinftil  fkU  hath  spilt  them  all. 
And  brought  them  to  this  pass,— 

the  puritan  theologistdoes  not  sustain  his  doctrine  very 
well,  nor  quite  to  hia  own  satisfhction  even;  and  the 
judge,  admitting  the  palliating  circumatances,  decidea 
that  although 

In  bliss 
They  may  not  hope  to  dwell, 
BtiU  unto  them  He  will  allow 
Tk$  §t$it»t  r$om  in  UU. 

At  length  the  general  sentence  is  pronounced,  and 
the  condeomed  begin  to  ^ 

wring  their  hands,  their  caitiff  hands, 
And  gnash  their  teeth  for  terror; 
They  cry,  they  roar  for  anguish  sore, 
And  gnaw  their  tongues  for  horror. 
But  get  away  without  delay, 
Christ  pities  not  yuur  cry : 
Depart  to  hell,  there  may  ye  yen, 
And  roar  eternally. 

Wiggleaworth  died  in  170ft. 

AN  AMERICAN  GOVEKNOR  OPPOSED  TO  EDU- 

CATION. 

It  haa  been  the  general  policy  of  the  American  Statea 

tm  encourage  the  education  of  their  children  fay  all 

practicable  means,  but  among  their  rulera  there  have 

been  aome  who  saw  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people  the 

t  foundation  of  power.  One  remarkable  inatanee 


of  this  18  worthy  of  bebg  particulnrly  noted,  fliitf* 
four  years  after  the  first  aectlemeot  of  Viig;inin,  Sir 
William  Berkely,  then  governor  of  that  proviBee,  ia 
an  official  communication  to  the  knda  of  the  eoloBiee, 
obaerved,  *I  thank  God,  that  there  are  no  free-acbools 
nor^rintittg-pressea  here;  and  I  hope  that  we  ahall 
not  nave  them  here  these  hundred  yeara ;  for  leaning 
haa  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  asid  aecta  inln 
the  world,  and  printing  hath  divulged  them  in  libek 
againat  the  best  governments.     God  keep  ns  fton 


Within  a  few  years  past,  a  man  of  a  i 
who  represented  a  portion  of  Virginia  in  Congreaa, 
gave  God  thanks  that  in  his  district  there  were  pub- 
lished  no  newspapers.  Such  a  suspicion  1 
the  public  mind  from  the  time  of  the 
tion. 

THE  FDtaT  AMERICAN  DRAMATIC  WRITER. 

Thomas  Godfrey  of  Philadelpbia  haa  been  caOed 
"the  first  American  dramatic  poet,^  but  I  believe  a 
play  auperior  to  ''The  Prince  of  Parthta"  had  been 
compoaed  by  aome  students  at  Cambridge  beibre  his 
time.  Godfrey  waa  a  aon  of  the  inventor  of  the  quad- 
rant cJaimed  in  England  by  Hadley.  He  waa  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  in 
1759,  and  on  the  diabanding  of  the  colonial  forces  went 
to  New  Providence,  and  afterward  to  North  Carolina, 
where  he  died,  on  the  third  of  Auguat,  1763,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  poems  were  pub- 
liahed  in  Philadelphia  in  1765,  in  a  quarto  volume  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  pages.  **  The  Prince  of  Pturthia, 
a  Tragedy,"  contains  a  few  vigorous  paasages,  but  not 
enough  to  save  it  fixmi  condemnation  aa  the  most  worth- 
leaa  composition  in  the  dramatic  form  that  has  been 
printed  in  America.  The  following  linea  from  the 
fifth  act,  might  pass  for  respectable  | 


O  may  lie  never  know  a  lhther*8  fondness, 
Or  know  it  to  his  sorrow ;  may  his  hopes 
Of  Joy  be  cut  like  mine,  and  bis  short  life 
Be  one  continued  tempest.    If  he  lives. 
Let  him  be  cursed  with  Jealousy  and  ftar : 
May  torturing  Hope  present  the  flowing  cup, 
Then,  hasty,  snatch  it  finom  his  eager  thlrrt. 
And,  when  he  dies,  base  treachery  be  the  meana. 

The  "  Court  of  Fancy,"  a  poem  in  the  heroic  men^ 
sure,  is  superior  to  his  tragedy  in  ita  diction,  bat  has 
little  originality  of  thought  or  illustration. 

JAMES  RALPH. 
Thb  only  American  tmmortaliied  in  "The  Dnneiad' 
waa  Jambs  Ralph,  who  went  to  England  with  Frank- 
lin.   Pope  exclaima— 

Silence,  ye  wolves !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls. 
And  makes  night  hideous ;  answer  him,  ye  owls  I 

Ralph  wrote  a  long  **poem**  entitled  *'2!eoma,  or 
the  Love  of  Dberty,"  which  appeared  in  London  In 
1729;  "  Nig^it."  and  **  Sawney,"  a  satire,  in  which  I 
suppose  he  attempted  to  repay  the  debt  he  owed  to 
Pope,  aa  it  is  but  an  abuaive  tirade  againat  that  poet 
and  his  ftiends.    I  quote  a  few  linea  fl^mi  **Zeamn  / 

Tlascala*s  vaunt,  great  Zagnar*s  martial  son, 
Bztonded  on  the  rack,  no  mora  complains 
That  realms  are  wanting  to  employ  his  sword 
But,  cireied  with  Innumerable  ghosts, 
Who  print  their  keenest  vengeance  on  bis  soul, 
Por  all  the  wrongs,  and  slaughters  of  his  reign. 
Howls  out  repentance  to  the  dealbn*d  skies. 
And  shakes  hairs  concave  with  continual  granna. 
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AUTHOR8BIP  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDE. 

PENPBNCE. 
Thomas  jEwrzaaon  desired  it  to  be  recorded  on  hii 
BonnmeDt  that  he  wu  the  "author  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence."  Since  hii  death,  much 
diflCQsaion  hai  been  produced  by  the  fact  that  many 
•xpreationa  in  this  celebrated  document  have  been 
found  to  be  identical  with  the  language  used  in  the 
"Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,"  a  pa- 
per of  earlier  date,  and  it  is  conceded  that  the  resem- 
blances between  the  two  instruments  are  not  accident- 
aL  In  1819,  John  Adams  found  a  copy  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  in  the  ''Essex  Register;"  into 
which  gazette  it  had  been  copied  from  the  '*  Raleigh 
Register;"  and  perceiving  its  similarity  to  the  Con- 
gressional Declaration,  and  that  it  purported  to  be  an 
older  document,  he  inclosed  it  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  with 
whom  he  was  then  in  frequent  correspondence.  The 
'*  Sage  of  Monticello"  replied  to  Mr.  Adams,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  did  not  beiicTe  the  paper  to  be  authen- 
tic "J  believe  it  to  be  tpurioue"  he  says :  **  Ideemit 
a  very  unjuetiJUihU  qtaz,"  '*  Nor  do  I  affirm  positively 
that  this  paper  is  a  fabrication,  because  the  proof  of  a 
negative  can  only  be  presumptive ;  but  I  shall  believe 
it  such  until  positive  and  solemn  proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity shall  be  produced."  The  document  is  as  follows: 

WS  MXGKLBNBOBO  J>KCLARAT10N  OF  IMIMCPXNDKNCE. 

(90fA  o/3fay,  1775.) 

**That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abets,  or  in  any 
way,  form,  or  manner,  countenaness  the  unchartered  and 
dangerous  Invasion  of  our  rights,  as  elaimed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  an  enemy  to  this  country,  to  America,  and  to  the 
inherent  and  undeniable  rights  of  man. 

**  That  we,  the  eitisens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  us  vvith 
the  mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  euiselves  flrom  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  allure  all  political  eoo- 
ncctjon,  contract,  or  asiociation  with  that  nation,  who 
have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and 
inhumanly  shed  the  blood  of  American  patriots  at  Lezing- 
*  ton. 

**Tbat  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  ftee  and  Inde* 
pendent  people;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign 
and  self-governing  aisociation,  under  the  control  of  no  pow- 
er,  other  than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  general  government 
of  CongTMs ;  to  the  maintenance  of  which  independence, 
we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other,  our  mutual  co-operation, 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  ssered  honour. 

"That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and  control  of 
no  law  nor  legal  officer,  civil  or  miliury,  within  this  coun- 
ty, we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life,  all, 
each,  and  every  of  our  former  laws ;  wherein,  neverthe- 
less, the  crown  of  Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered 
as  holding  righu,  privileges.  Immunities,  or  authority 
therein. 

*'Tbat  it  is  fiirtber  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  mi- 
litary officer  in  this  county,  is  hereby  reinstated  in  his  for- 
mer command  and  autho.'lty,  he  acting  conformably  to  the 
regulatrons.  And  that  every  member  present  of  this  dele- 
gation shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz.,  a  Justice  of 
the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a  committee  man,  to  issue 
process,  hear,  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy,  ac- 
cording to  said  adopted  laws;  and  to  preserve  peace,  union, 
and  harmony  in  said  county,  and  to  use  every  exertion  to 
spread  the  love  of  country  and  lire  of  fireedom  throughout 
America,  until  a  more  general  and  organised  government 
be  established  in  this  province. 

*•  Abraham  ALsXANDam,  Oksinssn. 

"Joni  M*KmTT  AuEZAimaR,  Aerstary.** 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  having  been  published, 
the  Legislatore  of  North  Carolina,  mflaenced  faj  a  a** 


toral  state-pride,  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  that  document  by  the  most  conclusive 
testimony.  Professor  Tucker,  in  his  life  of  Jefferson, 
is  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  a  plsgiarism  in  the 
case,  but  decides  that  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  be  the 
plagiary.  He  does  not  deny  that  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1775,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county.  North  Caro- 
lina, made  some  sort  of  a  Declaration  of  Indepen 
dence,  but  he  contends  that  it  was  not  in  the  words  of 
the  instrument  now  published;  and  that  the  second 
and  third  paragraphs  or  reeolves  which  this  contains 
are  interpolations,  copied  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  Decla- 
ration after  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  Tliis  position  of 
Professor  Tucker  has  been  overthrown,  and  the  perfect 
authenticity  of  the  Mecklenburg  document  so  conclu- 
sively and  satisfactorily  established,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessaxy  at  this  time  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  that 
point  We  now  give  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
ae  written  by  Mr.  Jefereon,  with  passages  from  the 
other  documents  to  which  it  bears  any  resemblance^ 
from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Review,  written  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Professor  Tucker's  Memoir, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawkes— 
7^  Declaration  qf  Independ-  DoeumenU  rtsewtbUng  the  De» 

enee,  ae  drstm  kjf  Mr,  Jtf-     cUratioH  ^  Iniepenienee, 

ftrson. 

When  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man events,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  one  people  to  dis- 
solve the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind 
requires  that  they  should  de- 
clare the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  that  separation. 

We  bold  these  truths  self- 
evident;  that  all  men  are  '*  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
created  equal;  that  they  are  equally  free  and  independent, 
endowed   by   their   Creator  and  have  certain   inherent 
with  inherent  and  Inatien-  rights"—**  namely,  the  enjoy- 
able  rights;  that  among  these  ment  of  life  and  liberty,**— 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur-  ''and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
suit  of  happiness;   that  to  happiness  and  safety.*'— Fir- 
secure  these  rights,  govern-  ginia  dtclanUUm  nf  Mgkte. 
meats  are  Instituted  among  —"  that  government  is  insti- 
men,  deriving  their  Just  pow-  tuted  for  the  common  bene- 
ers  from  the  consent  of  the  fit**  &c.— *•  that  all  power  Is 
governed;  that  whenever  any  vested  In  the  people**— **  that 
form  of  government  becomes  whenever  any  government 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  shall  be  found  Inadequate** 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  &c.— **a  msjority  of  the  corn- 
alter  or  abolish  It,  and  to  in-  munity  hath  an  indubitable, 
stitute  new  government,  lay-  unalienable  and  indefoasible 
ing  its  foundation  on  such  right  to  reform,  alter,  cr  a- 
principles,  and  oiganisingiu  bollsh  it,  in  such  mitnner  as 
powers  hn  such  form,  ss  to  shall  be  Judged  most  condn- 
them  shall  seem  most  like!f  of  %  e  to   the   public  weaL** 
to  eflbet  their  safety  and  kap-  —  rirginiu    deeimreliem    ^ 
piness.     Prudence,    indeed,  JU|giU«. 
wllldietste  that  governments 
lon^  established,  should  not 
be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes;  and  according- 
ly all  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  are  more  die- 
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poied  to  luflbr  while  avite 
an  luilbrabK  than  to  right 
theoiMlvcfl  by  abolithinf  tho 
Ibrma  to  which  they  are  ae< 
euitomed.  Bat  when  a  long 
train  of  abusei  and  urarpft- 
tlona,  begun  at  a  dietinguieh- 
ed  period,  and  pursaing  inva- 
riably the  tame  ol||eet,  evia- 
*cee  a  deeign  to  reduee  them 
amlor  abeolute  deepotiem :  II 
la  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
to  throw  off  rach  goTem- 
nent,  and  to  provide  new 
guanlf  for  their  ftitura  aeea- 
rity.  Such  hae  been  the  pa- 
tient eoflbranoe  of  theae  oo- 
loniee;  and  auch  ia  nowtha 
neoeaaity  whieh  ooDstraina 
them  to  expunge  their  Ibrmer 
ayatema  of  government.  Tht 
history  of  the  present  king 
of  Great  BriUin  ia  a  hiatory 
of  nnremitting  liOuriea  and 
Murpationa,  among  whieh 
appeam  no  aoliury  Ihet  to 
eontradlet  the  uailbrm  tenor 
of  the  reat,  but  all  have  in 
direct  otject.  the  eauUiah- 
aient  of  an  abeolute  tyran- 
ny over  these  atatea.  To 
prove  thia.  let  Acta  be  aub- 
mitted  to  a  candid  world,  fbr 
the  truth  of  which  we  pledge 
a  Ihith  yet  nnsulUed  by  (Uae- 
hood. 

He  haa  refUied  hia  aiaent  **by  putting  hia  nagMive  oa 

to  laws  the  most  wholeaome  lawa  the  moat  wholeaome 

and  necessary  for  the  public  and  necessary  for  the  public 

good.  good.**  —  Omstitatisa  ^  Fir. 

finia. 

He  has  ibrbidden  his  gov-  "by  denying  his  governors 
emors  to  pass  laws  of  imroe-  permission  to  pass  laws  of 
diate  and  pressing  Impor.  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
tance,  unless  suspended  in  portance,  unless  suspended 
their  operation  till  his  assent  in  their  operation  for  hia  aa- 
ahould  be  obtained;  and  when  aent,  and  when  so  suspended, 
so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglecting  to  attend  to  them 
neglected  to  attend  to  them,    for  many  years.**— Onutita- 

He  has  refused  to  pass  tian  tf  Fa.  **by  refusing  to 
other  laws  for  the  accommo*  peas  certain  otiier  laws,  on- 
datlon  of  large  districts  of  less  the  persons  to  be  benefit- 
people,  unless  those  people  ed  by  them  would  relinquish 
would  relinquish  the  right  of  the  Inestimable  right  of  re- 
repreaentation  in  the  legisla-  presentation  in  the  legisla- 
ture, a  right  inestimable  to  turn.**— Cbastitntiaa  pf  Fa. 
them,  and  formidable  to  ty- 
rants only. 

He  has  called  together  le- 
gislative bodies  at  places  un- 
usual, uncomfortable,  and 
distant  from  the  depository 
of  their  public  records,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  eomplianee  with 
hia  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  represent-  **  by  dissolving  legislatlvt  aa- 
atlve  houaes  repeatedly  and  aembliea  repeatedly  and  con- 
continually,  for  oppoaing  tinually,  for  oppoaing  with 
with  manly  flrmneas  hia  in-  manly  firmness  his  invasion 
vasions  on  the  righu  of  the  of  the  righu  of  the  people.**— 
people.  Gnwtilattmi  ^  Fa. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  **when  dissolved,  by  refusing 
time  'after  such  dissolutions  to  call  others  for  a  long  space 
to  cause  others  to  be  elected,  of  time,  thereby  leaving  the 
whereby  the  legislative  pow-  political  system  without  any 


en.  Incapable  of  anaihila-  l^stetiva  fcwd".  Vuamm 
tloo  have  returned  to  the  tisn  9f  Fk, 
people  at  laige  for  their  ex- 
ercise, the  aute  remaining 
in  the  meantime,  expoaed  to 
all  the  dangers  of  invaaloa 
from  without,  and  convul- 
aiona  within. 

He  haa  endeavoorsd  to  pre-  *■  by  endeavoarlag  lo  piwMi 
vent  the  population  of  theae  the  popalation  of  o«r  coon- 
atatea:  for  that  purpoae  ob-  try,  and,  for  that  | 
Btracting  the  laws  fbr  natu-  atnicting  the  lawa 
ralixattoa  of  foreigners,  re-  naturalicatioaof  fl 

fiiaing  to  pass  others  to  en Qmifftalian  ^  Fk 

courage  their  migrations  hi- 
ther, and  raising  the  condi- 
tions of  new  appropriatioM 
of  lands. 

He  haa  saflhred  the  admin- 
iatration  of  Joatioe  totally  to 
eeaae  in  some  of  theae  autei^ 
refuaing  hia  aaaent  to  laws  for 
esUUishing  Judiciary  pow- 


He  hi 

dependent  on  his  will  alone 
for  the  tenure  of  their  oflkea, 
and  the  antoont  and  paymeat 
of  their  aalariee. 

He  haa  erected  a  multitude 
of  new  ofltoes  by  a  aelf-aa* 
aumed  power,  and  seat  hither 
awarma  of  new  offleera  to 
haraas  our  people  and  eat  out 
their  aubatanoe. 

He  haa  kept  among  aa.  In  "by  keeping  amoof  m,  la 
timea  of  peace,  atanding  ar-  timea  of  peace,  aUnding  ar- 
miea  and  ahipa  of  war  with-  mica  and  ahipa  of  war.**— 
out  the  ooaaent  of  our  legia-  Oam$titmtkm  ^  Fk, 
laturea. 

He  haa  affocted  to  render  •*  by  aflbcttag  to  raider  the 
the  miliUry  independent  oC  miliury  independent  of  and 
and  superior  to,  tim  civil  superior  to  the  civil  power." 
power.  — OnuCttatisn  ^  Fk. 

He  haa  combined  with  oth-  **  by  combining  with  otheia  to 
era  to  aul^t  ua  to  a  Juria-  aul^iect  ua  to  a  foreiga  Jaiia- 
diction  foreign  to  our  conati-  diction— 
tutiona  and  unacknowledged 

by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  —giving  hia  assent  to  their 
to  their  acU  of  pretended  le-  pretended  acta  of  legialatlon** 
gislation ; 

For  quartering  large  bo-  "for  quartering  large  bodies 
dioa  of  armed  troopa  among  of  armed  troopa  among  oa.** 
ua:  — OMuftArfiMi  ^  Fa. 

For  protecting  them  by  a  *<  to  protect  from  puniahmenL 
mock  trial  firom  puniahment,  auch  aa  might  be  guilty  even 
for  any  murden  which  they  of  murder  in  eodeavoariag 
should  commit  on  the  inha-  to  carry  their  oppreaaive 
bitanta  of  theae  atatea:  edicta    into    execution.** — 

Jsy'a  Address  Is  £iHg,  pm- 
,h. 

For  catting  off  our  trade  — **  for  catting  off  our  trade 
with  all  paru  of  the  world :   with  an  parte  of  the  wotld^ 

For  impoaing  taxea  on  ua  — **  for  impoaing  tazee  oa  aa 
without  our  consent :  without  our  concent** 

For  depriving  us  of  the  be-  —"for  depriving  oa  of  the 
neflta  of  trial  by  Jury :  benefita  of  trial  by  jury** 

For  tranaportingua  beyond —^  for  traaaportinf  oa  h»> 
aeaa  to  be  tried  for  preteaded  yond  aeaa  to  be  Uied  for  pre 
oflhncea:  tended  oflencea.** — CbnsCiln 

turn  ^  FMi 

For  abolishing  the  free  sya-  *'  the  dominion  of  Canada  ii 
tem  of  English  laws  in  a  to  be  so  governed  aa  that  b} 
neighbouring  province,  esta-  being  disunited  from  us** 
blishing  therein  an  arbitrary  — **  ihey  might  heeoam  forw 
government,  and  tnlaiglng  mldabla  to  aa,  and  oa  occ» 
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Us  bouodoriefl,  ao  u  to  nil-  ■ion  be  fit  initrumeoto  in  the 
tor  it  at  onco  in  example  and  liandi  of  power  to  reduce  the 
fit  imrtnunent  for  introdu-  ancient  fVee  Protestant  Colo* 
cinf  the  eame  abeolute  rule  nies  to  the  saoie  itate  of 
Into  these  states ;  slavery  with  them8ehres."-< 

Jmff't  Addrns. 
Tix  takinf  away  oar  char>  *'  by  rendering  the  American 
lers,  abolishing  our  most  va-  cliarters  of  no  validity,  hav- 
hiable  laws,  and  altering  ing  annulled  the  most  ma* 
foadamentally  the  forms  of  terial  parts  of  the  charter  of 
our  governments ;  the  Massachusetts  Bay."— 

Drayton'M  Ckargt, 
Tat  suspending  our  own  **for  suspending  our  own  le- 
legislatures,  and  dedsring  gislatures,  and  declaring 
themselves  invested  with  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  power  to  legislate  for  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever.  all  eases  whatsoever.**— Cm- 

tUtntUm  ff  Fa. 
He  haa  abdjsated  govern.  ••  Geo.  the  3d  has  abdicated 
meat  here,  withdrawing  liis  the  government.**— i>ra]rtoa*« 
governors,  and  declaring  us  Ckargt. 
out  of  his  allegiance  and  "  by  abandoning  the  helm  of 
protection.  'government,  and  declari  ng  us 

out  of  his  all^ianee  and  pro- 

tection."~0nw(il«(io»4r  ^a. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  **  by  plundering  our  seas,  ra> 

ravaged  our  coast,  burnt  our  vaging  our  coasts,  burning 

towns,  and    destroyed  the  our  towns,  and  destroying  the 

lives  of  our  people.  lives  of  our  people.**— Om- 

ttitution  tf  Fa. 
He  is  at  this  time  trans*  **  by  transporting  at  this  time 
porting  large  armies  of  ib-  a  large  army  of  foreign  mer- 
reign  mercenaries  to  com-  cenaries  to  complete  the 
plate  the  works  of  death,  de-  works  of  deoth,  desolation 
solation  and  tyranny,  alrea-  and  tyranny,  already  begun, 
dy  begun,  with  cireumstan-  with  circumstances  of  cru> 
ess  of  cruelty,  and  perfidy  un- elty  and  perfidy  unworthy 
worthy  the  head  of  a  civil-  the  head  of  a  civilized  na- 
iaed  nation.  iionr—CojistUution  qf  Ta. 

He  has  constrained  our  fel- 
low citiiens  taken  captive  on 
the  high  seas  to  bear  arms  a- 
gainst  their  country,  to  be* 
eome  the  executioners  of 
their  friends  and  brethren, 
or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands. 

He  has  endeavonred  t>  '«hr  endeavouring  to  bring 
bring  ton  the  inhabitants  of  on  the  inhabiunu  of  our 
our  frontiers  the  merciless  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian 
Indian  savages, whose  known  savages,  whose  known  rule 
ruleofwarfareisaoundisttn-  of  warfore  is  an  undistin- 
guished destruction  of  all  gulshed  destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of  ages,  lexes  and  conditions  of 
existence.  existence.**- OMMfttaKra  ^ 

[Then  follow  two  clauses 
not  adapted  kjf  ths  Onimi««e, 
relative  to  exciting  "trea- 
sonable insurrections  of  our 
fellow  citizens,**  and  the 
eiave  trade.]  The  first  of 
these  is  In  these  words :    He 

has  incited  treasonable  in-  **  by  intiting  insurrections  of 
■orrections  of  our  fellow  ciU-  our  fellow  sul^eets,  with  the 
sans,  with  the  allurements  of  allurements  of  forfeiture  and 
forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  confiscation.'*  —  Onutit^vm 
cut  property.  qf  Fa. 

In  every  stage  of  these  op- 
pressions, we  have  petitioned 

Ihr  redress  in  the  most  hum*  "  hy  answering  our  repeated 
hie  terms;  our  repeated  peti-  petitions  for  redress  with  a 
tions  have  keen  answered  repetition  of  iiOariea.**->Cbn- 
OBly  ky  lepaated  iiUurles.       stitiKlsn  rf  Fa. 

A  princa  whose  chancier 
m  tlyns  maiited  bgr  rveiy  act 


which  may  deioe  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  peo« 
pie  who  mean  to  be  ftae. 
[The  residue  of  this  para- 
graph was  not  adopted  by  the 
Oommittee.] 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting 
in  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  from  time  to  time  of  at- 
tempu  by  their  legislature  to 
extend  Jurisdiction  over  these 
our  Biates.  We  have  re- 
minded them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration 
and  settlement  here ;  we  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  Justice 
and  magnanimity,  [as  well 
as  to]  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these 
usurpations  which  [were 
likely  to]  interrupt  our  con- 
nection and  correspondence. 
They  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  Justice  and  con- 
sanguinity. We  must  there- 
fore acquiesce  in  the  necessi- 
ty which  denounces  our  [e- 
ternal]  separation,  and  hokl 
them  a*  we  hoM  the  rest  of 
mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace,  friends. 

We  therefore,  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United 
Sutes  of  America,  in  Gener- 
al Congress  assembled,  do  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  good  people  of 
these  states,  t^eet  and  re- 
nounce all  allegiance  and 
subjection  to  the  kings  of 
Great  Britain,  and  all  others 
who  may  hereafter  claim  by, 
through,  or  under  them :  we 
utterly  dissolve  all  political 
connection  which  may  here- 
tofore have  subsisted  be- 
tween us  and  the  people  or 
parliament  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  finally  we  do  assert  and 
declare  these  colonies  to  be 
free  and  independent  sutes; 
and  that  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  tbey  have  full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  es. 
tablish  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  acu  and  things 
which  independent  statss 
may  of  right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this 
declajation  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honour. 


*«  We  the  cittens  of  Mcek- 
lenbttig  County  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  us  to 
the  mother  country;  and* 
hereby  absolve  ourselves 
from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  abjure  all 
political  connection,contraet, 
or  association  with  that  na* 
iion:'-'yM9eU§nburg  Dtel*' 
raticm, 

"  to  declare  the  United  Colo* 
nies  free  and  independent 
states  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to.  or  dependence  upon 
the  crown  or  parliament  of 
Great  Briuin.**— /nslrHetfsM 
qf  Vm.  Cbavsatisa  t9  hmr  d»» 
legates. 

— **  We  do  hereby  declare  our- 
selves a  free  and  independent 
people;  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and 
self-governing     association** 

"  to  the  maintenance  of 

which  independence— 

—we  solemnly  pledge  to  each 
other  our  mutual  co-opera* 
tion,  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  most  sacred  honour  ** 
—Meeklenhurg  JDeelaratUn. 


Every  instrument  from  which  a  quotation  is  made  in 
the  colamn  of  reaemblances  it  should  be  remarked* 
purports  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  declaration  of 
independence.  Thus  the  Virginia  declaration  of  lightt 
was  adopted  June  18th»  1776.*  The  Constitution  of 
Virginia  was  adopted  June  29,  ]776.t    Governor  Jay*t 

*  Journal  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  June,  177^  p.  48, 
reprinted  by  a  resolution  of  the  Rouse  of  Delegates,  of  the 
Mth  February,  181(1.    Richmond  18I«L 

t  Same  Journal,  p.  78b  ^    ^  . 
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address  to  the  people  of  England  was  written  and  pub- 
lished in  September,  1774.*  Judge  Drayton's  charge 
was  delivered  on  the  23d  of  April,  1776,  and  published 
in  May  of  the  same  year.t  And  the  declaration  by  the 
citixens  of  Mecklenburg  county  in  North  Carolina,  was 
made  on  the  20th  of  May.  17754 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  Virginia,  or  more  properly,  the  list  of  Grie- 
Tances  prefixed  to  that  Document,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Jeiierson,  but  there  is  no  ftwif  of  this.  Mr.  Tucker 
says  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Wythe  in  Virginia.  But  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress  for  one  year,  by  the  convention  of 
Virginia,)  and  on  the  80th  of  June,  1776,  was  re-elect- 
ed for  another  year.il  The  Journals,  show  us  that 
George  Wythe,  also,  was  elected  with  Mr.  Jefferson, 
on  both  the  occasions  referred  to ;  and  as  the  list  of 
members  in  the  Virginia  convention  presents  us  with 
the  name,  at  one  time,  of  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  and 
at  another,  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  sitting  for  Mr.  Wythe,  we 
infer  that  in  1776,  when  the  Virginia  constitution  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Wythe  was  in  Pkiladelpkia 
with  Mr.  Jefferson,  attending  to  his  duties  in  Congress : 
if  this  be  so,  we  do  not  perceive  how  this  list  of  grie- 
mnces  could  have  been  transmitted  to  him  in  Virginia. 
It  may,  indeed,  have  been  sent  to  some  other  friend 
Bsmed  Wythe ;  or  the  professor  may  have  mistaken  the 
penoB  to  whom  it  Was  sent;  in  which  case  it  is  plain 
that  the  original  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  containing 
these  grievances  was  not  before  his  biographer.  It 
may  be  a  received  opinion,  in  Vii^ginia.  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son furnished  the  list  of  grievances  prefixed  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  nor  would  we  be  understood  as  denying  that 
he  did  so.  If  he  did,  he  only  borrowed  very  largely 
Irom  himself;  and  it  is  to  be  lameJfted  that  be  has  left 
no  explanation  of  the  resemblance  between  the  decla- 
ration and  the  charter  of  Virginia;  while  in  another 
case,  of  much  less  moment,  he  has  been  at  the  pains 
to  account  for  the  likeness  of  a  Virgmia  document, 
which  was  penned  by  himself,  to  a  publK  paper  which 
he  prepared  as  a  member  of  Congress.T  If  iMetter  to 
CJiy  one  in  Virginia,  can  be  produced,  firom  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's pen,  which  contains  this  list  of  grievances,  and  if 
they  were  thus  communicated  before  the  29th  of  June, 
1776,  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends  owe  it  to  his  memory, 
and,  as  Americans,  they  owe  it  also  to  their  country- 
men, to  let  the  testimony  be  forthcoming.  If  there  be 
no  such  letter  in  being,  let  inferior  evidence  be  pro- 
duced, if  it  exists  to  establish  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son wrote  both  papers.  The  respective  dates  of  the 
papers  render  it  important;  for,  unexplained  by  satis- 
fkctory  proof,  posterity  may  accuse  Mr.  Jefferson  of  a 
plagiarism-  more  extensive  than  that  from  the  Meck- 
?enboig  document  On  the  15th  of  May,  1776,  the 
convention  of  Virginia  appointed  the  committee  to 
prepare  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  a  constitution ;  on 
the  87th  of  May,  the  declaration  of  rights  was  report- 
ed, and  on  the  11th  of  June,  was  adopted;  on  the  29th 
«f  Jane,  the  constitution  was  adopted. 

•  Jay's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

t  Niles*  Prineiples  and  Acts  of  the  Revoletion,  p.  79l 

X  The  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  dtisans  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  dec,  dec.  published  by  the  Governor 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  General  Asiembly 
•f  the  SUte  of  North  Carolina,  p.  IL    Raleigh,  183L 

$  Journal  of  that  date.  |  Ibid. 

TBes  Autobiography,  p.  10. 


On  the  lOih  of  June,  Congress  appointed  the  com 
mittee  to  draw  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  onlj 
one  day  before  the  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted 
in  Virginia ;  and,  that  this  last  named  paper,  which  it 
is  not  pretended  he  wrote,  was  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  preparing  the  first  part  of  the  congressional  decla- 
ration, is  obviouKV  npon  a  comparison  of  the  two  in- 
struments.  If  this  were  sent  to  him  in  Philaddphia 
by  his  Virginia  friends,  as  it  must  have  been,  why  maj 
not  the  copy  of  the  proposed  constitution,  with  this 
very  list  of  grievances,  have  also  been  sent  f  We  find, 
fVom  the  journals  of  the  Convention,  that  it  was  before 
that  body  as  early  as  the  86th  of  June,  for  on  that  day 
it  was  discussed,  and  the  committee  liad  been  employed 
on  it  from  the  15th  of  the  previous  May;  so  that  we 
cannot  tell  how  long  be/ore  the  86th  of  June  it  had 
been  in  existence  in  Virginia,  if  it  originated  there ;  bat 
it  is  certainly  within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  it 
waa  prepared  before  the  10th  of  June,  when  the  com- 
mittee on  the  national  document  was  appointed  by 
Congress;  and  within  the  range  of  probability,  that,  if 
prepared,  it  was  sent  with  the  declaration  of  rights, 
which  we  have  seen  was  used  by  Mr.  Jeffeistm.  These 
Acts  render  it  important,  to  esublish  most  satisfacto- 
rily the  point,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  prepare  this  list 
of  grievances  in  Philadelphia,  and  did  send  them  to 
Virginia  some  time  between  the  15th  of  May  and  the 
29th  of  June ;  and  if  this  point  be  not  sustained,  the 
preettmption  is  against  his  claim  to  the  authorship. 

It  is  not  questionable  that  Mr.  Jeffereon  did  horrow 
from  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  l^rginia 
constitution,,  and  if  he  did,  Dr.  Hawkes  well  asks,  vras 
not  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  something  more  **  nnjns- 
lifiable"  than  a  "  quiz  V*  There  are  not  many  so  dull  as 
to  be  able  to  read  the  evidence  in  the  case  without  be- 
lieving Mr.  Jefferson  a  plagiarist,  and  few  will  doubt 
that  he  knew  he  had  used  the  Mecklenbuig  iastmmeat 
when  he  wrote  his  extraordinary  answer  to  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Adams. 

LORD  DEXTER. 

"Lord  Timotht  Dczter"  wo  bom  in  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  in  1743.  He  is  said  to  have  been  as 
industrious  and  ingenious  when  a  youth,  as  be  waa 
foolish  and  fortunate  in  mature  age.  He  was  appren- 
ticed by  his  father  to  a  leather-dresser,  and,  on  attain- 
ing the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
carried  it  on  successfully.  He  also  amassed  a  laige 
sum  of  money  by  buying  depreciated  notes,  and  seUing 
them  for  their  full  nominal  value,^  and  by  marrying  a 
rich  widow.  Having  secured  a  liberal  fortune,  ho 
*'  set  up  for  a  lord,"  and  for  many  years  lived  in  vul- 
gar magnificence  at  Newburyport,  where  he  bad  a 
splendid  mansion  and  a  fine  esute.  Evei7thing  abont 
him  was  unique  and  absurd.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  wooden  statues  adorned  his  grounds;  his 
dress  was  a  mixture  of  the  militia  captain's  and  the 
Roman  senator's;  his  coach  was  like  the  car  of  a  hea- 
then deity ;  and  his  **  literary  composures"  wers  as 
odd  and  as  stupid  as  he  was  himself.  His  **  PSckle  fin 
the  Knowing  Ones,  Or,  Plain  Truth  in  a  Horaespan 
Dress,"  is  a  collection  of  proverbs,  aphorisms,  and  ob 
servations,  new  and  old,  so  wretchedly  written  thst  It 
is  difficult  to  discover  their  meaning  It  has,  within  m 
Ibw  yean^  however,  been  reprinted,  and  a  lilW  of  the 
anthor  was  written  by  the  iats  Sanrael  L^  Knano.    We 
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copy  the  following  note  from  the  kit  page  of  the  ee- 
eond  edition  of  it : — 

[Note  to  Dexter*t  Seeond  Edition.] 
FoQfder  mister  printer  the  Nowtng  ones  complane 
of  my  book  the  fiut  edition  had  no  stopa  I  put  in  A  nuf 
here  and  thay  may  pepper  and  aolt  it  as  they  pleae 


«nniiwttwtmwt»»m>WH»ilnmwnwnHwiwiiwmimwtmwim»mwiitiiiM»iMiw 
inn;;;:;;::;;;:;;.':::;:    !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    :::::::s:::::::::::: 


ra»fi«ffi»m»«tt»»»tt«ttnff*»intwtrt»ifw 
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DEDICATIONS  AND  INTRODUCTORY  POEAia 
Many  of  the  worka  of  the  early  New  En^^anders 
•le  dedicated  in  ''laboriona  rhymca^  to  the  ftienda  or 
patrona  of  their  authors,  and  more  are  commended  to 
the  reader's  fiivourable  regard  in  **  introdnctaiy  Teises^ 
by  the  writer's  associatea  or  admirers.  We  have  before 
mentioned  the  ''Poetical  Meditations"  of  Roger  Wol- 
cott.  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  Miyor  General  in 
the  Expedition  against  Loaiabnrg,  in  1746.  They  were 
dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwanls,  in  the  Ibllow^ 
ing  veiy  modest  addresa: 

TO  THE  ftlVKKKKD  HK.  TXMOTHT  IDWJJUM. 

At  sight  ot  this,  yoa  icareely  will  exenae 
My  broken  nambeis  ■bouM  aAnont  your  muse, 
WhoBS  single  degaoos  outdoes -the  Nine, 
And  all  tbeir  offerings  at  Apollo*a  shrine. 
But,  sir,  they  eome  not  to  APntoHT,  but  stand 
Trembling  before  your  awful  seat,  to  bear 
Vtom  you  tbeir  sentence  that's  definitive. 
Whether  they  shall  be  kill'd,  or  aaved  alive. 
Tet,  where  you  censure,  sir,  dont  make  the  verm 
Too  pinned  to  Glover's  venerable  heaiss^ 
The  standard  for  their  trial ;  nor  enaet 
Tott  never  will  acquit  what  *s  less  exaet. 
Sir,  that  will  never  do ;  rules  so  severs 
Would  ever  leave  Apollo's  alurs  bare. 
Bis  priests  no  service :  all  most  starve  together. 
And  fkir  Parnassus*  verdant  tops  must  wither. 

Sure  that  was  not  the  purpoes  or  design 

Of  the  Air  sisters  when  they  did  combine 

Themselves  in  your  assisunee;  no,  their  mind 

In  that  great  work,  was  otherwise  designU 

They,  having  often  to  their  trovUe  seen 

Many  bold  poeu  launch  on  Hippocrene, 

Men  too  that  might  a  handsome  voyage  have  madi^ 

Had  they  but  kept  them  to  the  coasting  trade ; 

But  ranging  fkt  upon  thoae  cwelUag  seaa. 

Gome  home  with  broken  lines  and  voyages: 

Grieved  at  their  loeses  and  miscarriages, 

A  council  met  at  Hippoceaides ; 

They  vote  a  remedy;  which  to  eflbat. 

That  their  Herculean  pillar  to  erect. 

And,  to  advise  adventurers  once  for  all. 

Wrote  as  phu  attra  on  Its  pedesUL 

flinee  whkh,  there  Vnone  that  dars  presume  ts  go 
Beyond  that  wonder  then  set  up  by  you ; 
Ho,  nor  attain  it  in  their  navigation  :— 
That  aaered  work  is  not  for  iMiTAnox  t 


Oonsckws  of  this,  yon  sse  my  muse  ne'er 
To  HiUs's  C9,  nor  the  Jtamimn  «Asrst; 
IVor  doth  prstead  to  rapturss  that  might  s 
MMhni^  emss  or  great  dd>ells>  lats^ 
Tlnn  weigh  them  candidly,  and  if  that  yc 
AaU  ones  pronoitnee  a  longer  lift  their  di 


And,  for  their  patron,  will  yourself  engage. 
They  may,  perhaps,  adventure  on  the  stage : 
But  if  deny*d  they,  Uushing,  back  retire 
To  bom  theBMeivus  on  their  own  Aueral  pyrs. 

From  the  "copy  of  verses"  prefixed  to  Wiggleo- 
worth's  *'  Day  of  Doom,"  we  have  room  for  the  fol* 
lowing  specimen  only: 
DmpWt  AlBieiion  bred  us  many  a  Psabm, 
From  Caves,  ftom  mouth  of  Graves  that  Singer  sweet 
Oft  tuned  his  Sool-feel*notee :  For  not  In  Calm 
But  stesm,  to  write  most  Psalms  God  made  him  meet. 
Afflktion  tum'd  this  Pen  to  Poetry, 
Whose  serious  scieins  do  hem  before  thee  ly. 

This  Man  with  many  grieft  Afflicted  sore. 
Shut  up  from  speaking  much  in  sickly  Cave: 
Thence  peinfiU  seisure  hath  to  write  the  more. 
And  send  thee  Counssis  from  mouth  of  the  Grave. 
One  foot  i'  th*  other  world  lon^  :iiue  hath  been— 
Read,  and  thou  'It  say.  His  heart  is  all  therein. 

Oh,  happy  Gave,  that  *s  to  mount  M^  tumM  I 

Ob,  happy  Prisoner  that's  at  liberty 

To  Walk  thBough  th*  other  World !  the  Bonds  are  bom*i 

(But  nothing  else)  in  Furnace  fiery. 
Such  Fires  unfotter  Saints,  and  set  more  free 
Their  unscorch'd  Souls  for  Christ's  sweet  company. 

Chear  on,  sweet  Soul,  although  in  briny  team 
Steep  is  thy  seed,  though  dying  every  day ; 
Thy  sheaves  shall  Joyful  be,  when  Christ  appears 
Tb  change  our  death  and  pain  to  life  for  aye. 
The  weepers  now  shall  laugh ;  the  Joyful  laughter 
Of  vain  ones  here,  ehall  turn  to  tears  hereafter. 

Judge  right,  and  his  restraint  is  our  Reproof; 
The  Sins  of  Hearers,  Preachers  Lips  do  close. 
And  make  their  Tbngne  to  cleave  unto  iu  roof. 
Which  elM  would  cheek  and  chear  fol  freely  thoae 
That  need.    But  from  this  Kater  comes  sobm  Meat, 
And  sweetnem  good  from  this  AfBiction  Great. 

in  thoae  vast  Woods  a  Christian  Poet  Sings 
(Where  whilome  Heathen  wild  are  only  found) 
Of  things  to  come,  the  last  and  greatest  things, 
Which  in  our  Ears  aloud  ahouM  ever  sound. 

Of  Judgement  dread,  Bell,  Heaven,  Eternity; 

Reader,  think  oft,  and  help  thy  thoughts  thereby. 

Mather's  MagnaHa  was  accompanied  by  connmen* 
datoxy  poems,  in  English  and  Latiup  by  nearly  all  tho 
verae  makers  of  the  time.  Nicholaa  Noyes  writee  **  to 
reader"— 


Emit  of  our  irOm,  whoes  esiys  are  nnder  gvoond. 
Their  names  and  fiimes  in  ekmicht  renown'd, 
Begemm'd  on  goUt»  sucJUt  ho  bath  set, 
Past  envy's  teeth  and  time's  corroding  fret : 
Of  Z>csa  and  wuUiee,  he  brush'd  off  the  dust. 
And  made  a  rsrarrsetfM  tf  tks  Just; 
And  Clear*d  the  land's  religion  of  the  gloss. 
And  Mpper^ats  of  AUxandtrtton. 
He  hath  related  oeedMsic  things. 
And  paid  their  JbsC  fnOu  to  the  King  of  kings; 
And  done  his  JUmm  MaUr  that  Just  fovoor. 
To  shew  s«l/cnti«si  hath  not  lost  its  savour 
He  writes  like  an  AistoHm,  and  A'vtas, 
Of  Ckurtk$t,  aruda,  PWtA,  and  JHacipUnt, 
lUuatHmu  PmvUmum  are  dispiay*d, 
Mereiss  and  Judgmenta  are  in  eoloors  laid; 
ash»sftosf  wondeiftil  hf  sea  and  land, 
ThemseivM  are  seesd  by  his  pious  hand. 
The  Gtardbst*  issrs,  and  various  snssiiss  \ 
Wild  Bota^gm,  and  wilder  stdefiss,         ( 
Are  notliy'd  for  thsmthst  after  rise.        > 

The  modesty  of  the  aatbora  of  that  ago,  wo 
rarely  provonted  the  publication  of  aoch 
piiieen. 
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THE  ABIERICAN  CADlfUB. 
Thk  iBTention  of  the  Cberokee  alphabet  is  ont  of 
the  moat  remarkable  OTenta  in  the  history  of  the  Abo- 
ligioes.  The  best  account  we  have  seen  of  it  is  faj 
8ajnuel  L.  Knapp,  who  became  acquainted  with  See- 
quah-yah,  its  author,  in  1888.  The  English  name 
of  this  celebrated  Indian  was  George  Guess.  He  is 
said  to  haye  been  a  half-breed,  but  whether  he  wo  so 
or  not,  he  never  associated  with  the  whitei^  or  spoke 
any  language  but  that  pf  the  Cherokees.  Prompted 
by  his  own  curiosity*  and  urged  by  several  litsiraiy 
fi-iends,  Mr.  Knapp  applied  to  SecM|uah-yali,  through 
the  medium  of  two  interpreters,  one  a  half-blood,  Capt 
Rodgers,  and  the  other  a  fuU-Uood  chief,  whose  as- 
sumed English  name  was  John  Maw,  to  relate  to  him, 
as  minutely  as  possible,  the  mental  operations,  and  all 
the  facts,  in  his  discovery.  He  cheerfully  complied 
with  the  request,  and  gave  veiy  deliberate  and  satis- 
fkctoxy  answers  to  every  question ;  and  was  at  the  same 
time  careful  to  know  from  the  interpreters  if  Mr. 
Knapp  distinctly  understood  his  answers.  No  stoic 
could  have  been  more  grave  in  his  demesnour  than  was 
See-quah-yah ;  he  pondered,  according  to  the  Indian 
custom,  for  a  considerable  time  after  each  question, 
before  he  made  his  reply,  and  often  took  a  whiff  of  his 
calumet,  while  reflecting  on  an  answer.  The  substance 
of  his  communications  to  Mr.  Knapp  was  as  follows : 
That  he,  See-quah-yah,  was  now  about  sixty-five  years 
old;  tl)at  in  early  life  he  was  gay  and  talkative;  and 
although  he  never  attempted  to  speak  in  Council  but 
once,  yet  was  often,  from  the  strength  of  his  memory, 
Ais  easy  colloquial  powers,  and  ready  command  of  his 
▼emacnlar,  storyteller  of  the  convivial  party.  His 
reputation  for  talents  of  every  kind  gave  him  some 
distinction  when  he  was  quite  young,  so  long  ago  as 
St.  Clair's  defeat.  In  this  campaign,  or  some  one  that 
soon  followed  it,  a  letter  was  found  on  the  person  of  a 
prisoner,  which  was  wrongly  read  by  him  to  the 
Indians.  In  some  of  their  deliberations  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  question  arose  among  them,  whether  this 
mysterious  power  of  the  talking  leaf,  was  the  gift  of 
the  G^sat  Spirit  to  the  white  man,  or  a  discovery  of  the 
white  man  himself?  Most  of  his  companions  were 
of  the  former  opinion,  while  he  as  strenuously  main- 
tained the  latter.  This  ft«quently  became  a  su^ect  of 
contemplation  with  him  afterwards,  as  well  as  many 
other  things  which  he  knew,  or  had  heard,  that  the 
white  man  could  do ;  but  he  never  sat  down  seriously 
to  reflect  on  the  sul^ect,  until  a  swelling  on  his  knee 
confined  him  to  his  cabin,  and  which  at  length  made 
him  a  cripple  for  life,  by  shortening  the  diseased  leg. 
Deprived  of  the  excitements  of  war,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  in  the  long  nights  of  his  confinement,  his 
mind  was  again  directed  to  the  mystery  of  the  power 
of  tpeaking  hy  2efter«^— the  very  name  of  which,  of 
course,  was  not  to  be  found  in  his  language.  From  the 
eiies  of  wild  beasts,  ft^m  the  talents  of  the  mocking- 
bird, from  the  voices  of  his  children  and  his  com- 
panions, he  knew  that  feelings  and  passions  were 
conveyed  by  different  sounds,  ftom  one  intelligent 
being  to  another.  The  thought  struck  bin  to  try  to 
ascertain  all  the  sounds  in  the  Cheiokao  laagnage. 
His  own  ear  was  not  remarkably  discriminating,  and 
bo  called  to  his  aid  the  more  acute  ears  of  his  wife  and 
children.  He  found  greatassistanceftom  them.  When 
he  thought  that  he  had  distingaished  all  the  diffsraat 
■ounds  in  their  language,  he  attempted  to  use  pidMial 


signs,  images  of  birds  and  beasts,  to  convey  these 
sounds  to  others,  or  to  mark  them  in  his  own  mind. 
He  soon  dropped  this  method,  as  diflkuh  or  impoosihSe. 
snd  tried  arbitrary  signs,  without  any  regard  to  appear- 
ances, except  such  as  might  assist  him  in  reeoUectittg 
them,  and  distinguishing  them  from  each  other.  At 
first,  these  signs  were  very  numerous;  and  when  he 
got  so  far  as  to  think  his  invention  was  neaily  accom- 
plished, he  had  about  two  hundred  charactasrs  in  his 
alphabet  By  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  who  seemed  to 
enter  in  the  genius  of  his  labours,  he  reduced  them,  at 
last,  to  eighty-six,  the  number  he  now  used.  He  then 
undertook  to  make  these  characters  more  comely  to 
the  eye,  and  succeeded.  As  yet  he  had  not  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pen  as  an  instrument»  bat  made  hk  let- 
ten  on  a  pieoe  of  bark,  with  a  knift  or  nail  At  this 
time  he  sent  to  the  Indian  agent,  or  some  trader  in  the 
natioo,  for  paper  and  pen.  His  ink  was  easily  BMde 
fh>m  some  of  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  whoee 
oolooring  properties  he  had  previooaly  known;  and 
after  seeing  the  construction  of  the  pen,  he  soon  learned 
to  make  one;  but  at  first  hemsde  it  without  a  slit;  this 
inconvenience  was,  however,  quickly  removed  by  his 
sagacity.  His  next  difikulty  was  to  make  his  invention 
known  to  his  countrymen ;  for  hf  this  time  he  bad 
become  so  abstracted  from  his  tribe  and  their  nsoal 
pursuits,  that  he  was  viewed  with  an  eye  of  suspicion. 
His  former  companions  passed  his  wigwam  without 
entering  it,  and  mentioned  his  name  as  one  who  was 
practising  improper  speHs,  for  notorie^  or  mischi»> 
vous  purposes;  and  he  seemed  to  tnink  that  he  should 
have  been  hardly  dealt  with,  if  his  docile  and  unambi- 
tious disposition  had  not  been  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  his  tribe.  At  length  he  summoned  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  nation,  in  order  to  make  his 
communication  to  them;  and  after  giving  them  the  best 
explanation  of  his  principle  that  he  could,  stripping  it 
of  all  supernatural  influence,  he  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate to  them,  in  good  earnest,  that  he  had  made  a 
discovery.  His  daughter,  who  was  now  his  only  pupil, 
was  ordered  to  go  out  of  hearing,  while  he  requei^ 
his  friends  to  name  a  word  or  sentiment,  which  he 
put  down,  and  then  she  was  called  in  and  reed  it  to 
them;  then  the  father  retired,  and  the  das^ter  wroto 
The  Indians  were  wonder-struck,  but  not  entirelj^sati^ 
fiod.  See-quah-yah  then  proposed,  that  the  tribe  should 
select  several  youths  from  among  their  cleverest  young 
men,  that  he  might  communicate  the  mystery  to  them. 
This  was  at  length  agreed  to,  although  there  was  eome 
lurking  suspicion  of  necromancy  in  the  wh«ile  business. 
John  Maw,  with  several  others,  was  selected  for  this 
purpose.  The  tribes  watched  them  for  several  nwnths 
with  anxiety;  and  when  they  offered  themselves  for 
examination,  the  feelings  of  all  were  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  piteh.  The  youths  were  separated  fWnn  their 
master,  and  from  each  other,  and  watehed  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  uninitiated  directed  what  the 
master  and  pupil  should  write  to  each  other,  and  these 
tests  were  varied  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only  to 
destroy  theur  infidelity,  but  most  firmly  to  fix  their  fluth 
The  Indisns^  on  this,  ordered  a  great  fhast,  and  made 
See-quah-yah  conspicuous  at  it  How  near^  in  man 
alike  in  every  age!  I^rthagons  did  the  i 
discovery  of  an  impwtant  principle  in  | 
qnah-yah  became  at  once  schoolmiisier,  pteftssor 
philosophet •  and  a  chieC  His  c 
of  his  talenti^  aad  heU  hin  in 
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Ikvovnd  bf  the  Qnat  Spirit  The JDTUitioDt  of  eariy 
timet  were  ihnHided  in  myiterj.  See^oah-yah  di»> 
dained  an  deceptioo.  He  did  not  atop  here,  but  earned 
his  diKOveriea  to  anmbeis.  He,  of  ooorae,  knew 
nothing  of  Arahic  digita»  nor  of  the  power  of  Romn 
lettera  in  the  acienee.  The  Cherakeea  had  mental 
namerala  to  one  hnndred»  and  bad  wordi  for  all  nam- 
ben  np  to  that;  but  they  bad  no  ligna  or  chaiacten  to 
aaaiat  thsm  in  enumeraling,  adding,  anbtiacting,  nml- 
tiplying,  or  diTidmg.  He  refleeted  upon  thia  until  he 
had  created  their  ekmentaiy  principle  in  hia  mind; 
hot  he  waa  at  lint  obliged  to  make  woida  to  exprem 
hia  meaning,  and  then  signt  toexplain  it.  By  thia  pro- 
eem  he  soon  had  a  dear  conceptioa  of  nnmbert  np  to 
a  million.  Hia  great  difficnlty  waa,  at  the  threahbold, 
to  fix  the  powen  of  hia  ngna  according  to  their  plaoee. 
When  thia  waa  OTeroome,  hia  next  atep  waa  in  adding 
up  hia  diffsrent  nombera  in  order  to  put  down  the  flrac- 
tion  of  the  decimal,  and  giro  the  whole  namber  to  hia 
next  place.  Bat  when  Mr.  Knapp  law  him  in  Waah- 
ington,  he  had  OYeroome  aU  theae  diffienltiea,  and  waa 
a  ready  arithmetidan  in  the  fondameatal  mlea.  He 
adhered  to  all  the  coatoma  of  hia  country;  and  when 
hia  aaaodate  chiefs  on  the  mission  awumed  our  coa- 
tame^  he  waa  dressed  in  all  respects  like  an  Indian. 
He  waa  a  man  of  varied  abilities,  and  he  passed  from 
metapbyaical  and  philosophical  inveatigation  to  mo- 
cfaanical  oocupationa  with  the  greatest  eaae.  The  only 
practical  mechanica  he  waa  acquainted  with,  were  a 
few  blackamitha,  who  could  make  a  rough  tomahawk, 
or  repair  the  lock  of  a  rifle;  yet  he  became  a  white 
and  mhtat  smith,  without  any  instruction,  and  made 
apun  and  ailver  spoons  with  neatness  and  skill,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion See-quab-yah  had  dao  a  great  taste  for  painting. 
He  mixed  hia  colours  with  skill ;  acquainting  himself 
with  all  the  art  and  acienee  of  his  tribe  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  added  many  chemical  experiments  of  his  own, 
aome  of  which  were  very  succMsiuL  For  his  draw- 
inga  he  had  no  modela  but  such  as  natora  furnished,  and 
he  often  copied  nature  with  astonishing  faithfulness. 
His  portraits  are  coarse,  but  often  spirited  and  correct, 
and  he  gave  action,  and  sometimes  grace,  to  his  repre- 
sentations of  animala.  He  had  never  seen  an  artists^ 
pencil,  but  he  made  uae  of  the  hair  of  wild  animals 
for  his  brushes.  Some  of  his  productions  evinced 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  perspective;  but  he  could 
not  have  formed  rules  for  thia.  The  painters  in  the 
cariy  agea  were  many  years  in  coming  to  a  knowledge 
•f  this  part  of  their  art ;  and  their  successors  even  now 
are  more  successful  in  the  art  than  perfect  in  its  prin- 
dplea.  The  manners  of  the  American  Cadmus  were 
most  easy,  and  his  habits  those  of  the  most  assiduous 
acholar.  He  understood  and  felt  the  advantages  the 
white  man  had  long  eigoyed,  of  having  the  accumula- 
tions of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  a 
written  language,  while  the  red  man  could  only  commit 
his  thoughts  to  uncertain  tradition.  He  reasoned  cor- 
rectly, when  he  urged  this  to  his  friends  as  the  cause 
why  the  red  man  had  made  ao  few  advances  in  know- 
ledge in  oompariaon  with  na.    To  remedy  thia  waa  hia 


It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  known  that  the  government 
of  the  United  Statea  had  a  font  of  typea  cast  fbr  his 
ali^habet;  and  that  a  newspaper,  printed  partly  in  the 
Cherokee  language,  and  partly  in  the  English^  haa 
htm  eatabliahed  at  New  Echota,  which  ia  characterixed 


fay  decency  and  good  aense;  and  that  thus  many  of  th« 
CherokeesareaUe  to  read  both  languages.  Mr.  Knapp, 
in  hia  account  of  thia  remarkable  person,  mentiona 
aeeuig  the  head  chief  of  the  ChervAeei,  who  con- 
ffarmed  the  stateaaent  of  See-qnah-yah,  and  added,  that 
he  was  an  Indian  of  the  atricleat  veracity  and  sobriety. 
The  western  wilderness  is  not  only  to  blossom  like  th« 
rose;  but  there, man  haa  atarted  up,  and  proved  that 
he  has  not  degenerated  since  the  primitive  days  of 
Cecrops,  and  the  romantic  agea  of  wonderfhl  effort 
and  god-like  renown. 

DS.  DWIOBT  AND  MR.  DBNNIE. 

DiifNis  waa  once  esteemed  the  fbeat  prose  writer 
of  the  United  Statee;  but  were  they  now  to  make 
their  first  appearance,  his  essays  would  be  thought  to 
be  but  little  above  mediocrity.  We  could  readily 
name  a  doaen  magaxinista  who  are  superior  t  him  in 
style  and  thought  He  was  admired,  however,  and, 
among  others,  by  Dr.  Dwight  of  whoee  first  encounter 
with  him  the  following  stoiy  is  related.  While  tra^ 
veiling  in  New  Jeraey,  the  learned  Preaident  chanced 
to  atop  for  a  night  at  a  stage  hotel,  in  one  of  its  popu- 
lous towns.  Late  in  the  evening  arrived  also  at  the 
inn  Mr.  Dennie,  who  had  the  miafbrtune  to  kam  fVom 
the  landloid  that  his  beds  were  all  paired  with  lodgers 
except  one  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dwight. 
"Show  me  to  hia  apartment,"  exdaimed  Dennie;  "aV 
though  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  reverend  Doctor,  perhaps 
lean  bargain  vrith  him  for  my  lodgings."  The  landlord 
accordingly  waited  on  Mr.  Dennie  to  hia  guest's 
room,  and  there  left  bun  to  introduce  himself.  The 
Doctor,  although  in  his  night-gown,  cap  and  slippen^ 
and  just  ready  to  reaign  himself  to  the  refireshing  arms 
of  aomnus,  politely  requested  the  strange  intruder  to 
be  seated.  He  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  physi- 
ognomy of  his  companion,  unbent  his  austere  brow, 
and  commenced  an  animated  colloquy.  The  namea 
of  Washington,  Franklin,  Rittenhoose,  and  a  host  of 
bteraiy  and  political  characters  for  some  time  gav« 
a  lest  and  interest  to  their  conversation,  ttntil 
Dwight  chanced  to  mention  the  writings  of  Dennie 
**  Dennie,  the  editor  of  the  Port  Folio,  said  the  Doctor 
in  a  rhapsody,  "  is  the  Addison  of  the  United  States* 
the  father  of  American  BeUes  Lotties.  But  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  *'is  it  not  astonishing,  that  a  man  of  such 
genius,  fancy  and  feeling,  ahould  abandon  himself  to 
the  inebriating  bowl,  and  to  bacchanalian  reveler 
"  Sir,"  aaid  Dennie,  "  you  are  mistaken ;  I  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Dennie  for  several  yeara, 
and  I  never  knew  or  saw  him  intoxicated."  **Sir," 
saya  the  Doctor;  "you  err;  I  have  my  information 
fh>m  a  particular  friend.  I  am  confident  that  I  am 
right  and  that  you  are  wrong."  Dennie  now  ingeni- 
ooaly  changed  the  conversation  to  the  dergy*  remark- 
ing, '*that  Doctora  Abercrombie  and  Mason  wero 
amongst  our  most  distinguished  divines,  yet  that  ho 
considered  Dr.  Dwight  Preaident  of  Tale  College^ 
the  moat  learned  theologian,  the  first  logician,  and 
the  greatest  poet  that  America  had  ever  produced. 
But  air,"  continued  Dennie,  "  there  are  traits  in  his 
character  unworthy  ao  great  and  wiae  a  man— of  ths 
moat  detestable  description— he  is  the  greatest  Hgd 
and  dcgmaiiM  of  the  age  r*  "Sir,"  aaid  the  Doctor, 
*<yoo  are  groasly  mistaken.  I  am  intimatdy  acquaint* 
ed  with  Dr.  Dwight  and  I  know  to  the  contraiy."— 
"Sir,"  saya  Dennie,  ''you  are  miatakim,  I  hav«  il 
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of  his,  who  I  am  cob- 
^dcDt  would  not  tell  an  aatrath.'*  '*  No  more  ■laader," 
Mje  dw  Doctor,  **!  am  Dr.  Dwifht,  of  wlmn  joa 
•peakr*  "And  I  loo,"  aekimed  Deoiiie,  *'am  Mr. 
Doiuue^orwliomToaspokor  The  MtOBiihmeBt  of 
Dr.  Dwifbt  may  be  better  coBceiTod  than  told.  Seffioe 
k  to  lay,  tbey  aautaally  abook  haaft,  and  were  a- 
tramely  bappy  m  eacb  otber'a  ac<piaiatanoe. 

PSIVATE  OOSSE8POND£NC£  OF  DOCTOR 
MAYUEW. 

Tm  celebrated  JofiATmAM  Uaymew,  D.D.,  waa  mai^ 
ried  at  thirty-fiTe  to  Miaa  £llsabet&  Clarke,  then  but 
lweoij4wo.  Bradford,  in  bia  life  of  the  Doctor,  pvea 
•eTeral  charactenatic  lettera  from  him  to  BCiai  Claris 
and  to  her  brother,  written  during  hie  oomtship.  They 
ahow  that  a  atodioua  and  literary  man  may  be  aoe- 
eeptible  of  the  tender  paaaion,  yet  do  not  make  thia 
aatbor  appear  qoite  aa  ridiculoua  aa  the  acellent  Dr. 
Doddridge  waa  made  to  aeem  by  the  publication  of 
tome  of  bis  lettera  of  the  same  kind.  The  first  of 
the  following  is  addressed  to  Dr.  WUliam  Claik: 

Itoreh  10, 1706.*' 

**  DBAft  Sntr-One  Mr.  Jo.  Bill,  haa  promiaed,  by  hia 
curious  art  of  cook^,  to  tun  a  calf 's-head  and  pluck 
into  a  good  sea-turtle  for  ua  to^y.  I  did  not  auppooe 
chat  you  have  any  particular  love  of  such  sort  of  ibod, 
■nd  hope  I  have  not  myself.  HowoTer,  thia  meta- 
morphoeed  cairs-heed  may  possibly  be  a  curiosity  to 
you ;  and  if  you  will  come  and  partake  of  it  with  me, 
you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Quincy*st  company, 
who  may  at  preaent,  perhaps,  find  no  inconvenience 
from  such  a  diet 

"  Yours  most  aifectionately, 
"J.  Mathcw. 

"  P.  S.  I  waa  going  to  request  you  to  present  my 
flompliments  to  Miss  Betsey  ,*!  but  I  do  not  like  the 
'ormality  of  that  word.  I  desire  you  would,  in  plain 
•Id  English,  give  my  hearty  love  to  her;  but  do  not, 
for  the  world,  let  her  know  a  syllable  of  what  I  have 
written  about  turtle  food,  ^or  you  know  ministers 
ought,  in  all  propriety  and  prudence,  to  be  very 'grave, 
not  to  say  stupkl ;  and  for  them  to  jest,  in  any  wi^, 
about  such  things,  is  almost  aa  bad  aa  Aerety.'*^ 

This  is  to  the  lady  herself; 

*'  BoiTOir,  Jufie  10, 1756. 
"Dkar  BrrsBT^— Thia  is  one  of  the  most  unne- 
cessary, impertinent  letters  that  ever  you  received;  the 
chief  design  of  it  being  to  tell  you,  only  what  you  know 
BO  well  already,  that  I  never  can  forget  you :  and  that 
no  distance  of  place  can  lessen  my  love  and  regards  to 
yon.  I  intend,  with  submission  to  Providence,  to  see 
you  at  Waltham,  on  Saturday  next,  or  at  the  farthest 
on  Monday.    I  would  not  willingly  indulge  a  suspicion 

*  This  ftmlliar  note  may  be  thought  hardlv  proper  to  be 

«von :  BB  not  being  safnciently  grave  for  such  a  man  aa  Dr. 
ayh«w.  But  it  is  indicative  of  a  trait  of  chsracteristic 
BoaBaritry,  which  hiB  intimate  Mends  often  mentioned. 
r.  Cisric,  to  wlyim  it  is  addresBed,  was  a  brother  of  the 
lady  whom  Dr.  Mayhew  married  soon  after. 
t  Edmund  Cluincf ,  his  intimate  (Viend  and  one  of  his 

Kri»h.  who  wrote  a  character  of  Dr.  Mayhew,  soon  after 
I  death. 

X  Afterwards  Mrs.  Mayhew.-  • 

(Dr.  Mayhew  was  a  Uniurian,  and  an  attempt  bad  Just 
before  be(>n  made,  by  certain  meddlesome  people,  to  prevent 
a-eonnectinn  Ketween  him  and  Mim  Clark,  on  a  charae  of 
itr<#y,  which  bad  some  efllbct  on  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Clark, 
end  lerved  to  delay  the  connection. 


that  any  advaattfe  will  be 
pr^indioe  me  in  your  esl€fm. 
tempts  of  this  aatne  should  be 
they  win  be  in  vain.  I  am 
rieneo  I  have  had  of  your 


of  my  i 
Ilov-ever,  if  aay  ai^ 
aade  Iiaticr«sync3f 
:,  AoB  theeipo- 
aml  fideli^,  that 


I  am  concerned  with  a  person  of  the  | 
and  generoeity;  and  aocordini^  place  the  i 
served  coBfidenoe  in  yon.  Believe  me, 
creature.  I  meet  aideatly  long  to  see  yon;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  must  content  myself  with  giving  you  this 
epistolary  teetunony  of  my  regards ; 
it  is  in  my  power  to  give  at  preacat: 

■Heaven  fiiet  Uugfat  letters  ftir  some  wietch**  aid. 
Bene  banishM  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ; 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  i 
Warm  ftom  the  soul,  and  fiuihfU  to  ita  llies: 
Speed  the  soft  inteieoorBe  firam  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  ftom  India  to  the  pole.* 

"I  used  to  admire  theee  linear  before  I  was  a  lover, 
now  I  feel  their  force  and  propriety.  I  need  not  mul- 
tiply words ;  or  rather,  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  de 
it;  because  worda,  however  multiplied,  cannot  ezprces 
how  much,  and  how  amcerely,  1  am  yours, 

"J.  Matiisw. 

"P.  &— The  huny  I  am  in,  must  be  my  apology  for 
sending  you  a  letter  with  so  many  Uota,  and  so  iaooT' 
rectly  written  in  other  respects.  It  haa  only  truth  and 
aincerity  to  recommend  it;  which,  thocgh  of  little 
consideration  with  many  of  your  aex,  will  not,  I  hope^ 
be  wholly  disregarded  by  you.  Mjy  duty  to  your 
mamma,  if  yon  think  proper  to  preaent  it 

-J.M." 

The  following  letter  wo  written  at  an  earlier  period, 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  D.  D.,  afterwaid  pastor  of 
the  Brattle-Square  church,  in  Boston : 

<*  Cambudgk,  Dee.  5, 17491 

"  Sift, — I  received  yours  some  days  since,  and  must 
beg  yourpatdon  for  not  acknowledgiing  the  fiivoor 
sooner ;  though  I  must,  like  other  Aa{^-peniteBts,  en- 
deavour to  extenuate  my  ftult,  by  saying  it  was  un- 
avoidable. For  the  omission  proceeded  partly  from 
my  having  a  great  deal  of  business  on  my  handa,  of 
late— and  partly  from  laainese  the  college  disease. 
Now,  sir,  yon  will  readily  acknowledge  the  first  to  be 
a  good  excuse,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and  aa  to  the  latter, 
laiiness  that  is  so  deep-rooted  aa  mine,  as  eflectually 
hinders  the  person  fh>m  doing  any  thing,  as  if  he  was 
bound  down  head  and  foot,  with  aU  the  new  hemp- 
cords,  green  witha,  and  braided  hair,  that  the  wicked 
Jesebel  (Ddilah,  t  would  have  aaid)  tied  her  histy 
spouse  with.  Now  you  know  that  a  physical  inability 
is  (by  some  divines)  alleged  as  a  good  apology  for  a 
man's  not  doing  what  would  otherwise  have  been  his 
duty;  and,  on  this  account,  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
very  severe,  but  show  that  you  are  not  implacable  in 
your  reaentments,  by  giving  me  a  speedy  anawer:  for 
to  tell  the  truth,  your  delaying  to  write  me,  wonki  be 
the  greatest  punishment  of  my  indolence  that  I  can 
imagine. 

"  I  have  now,  before  I  waa  aware  of  it,  by  telling 
you  what  would  be  the  most  severe  way  to  revenge 
yourself  on  me^  put  it  into  your  power  to  play  the  ty 
rant  But  aince  you  are  a  man,  and  not  a  mom—,  1 
am  in  some  hopes  you  will  not  catch  at  eve^  favour 
able  opportunity  to  torment  me. 

"There  ia  our  good  ftiend,  Brandom,  haa  laid  under 
the  La4y  Clio's  wrath  and  discipline  ever  since  jui 
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•pring,  till  the  poor  thing  it  quite  emaciated,  he  not 
being  more  bulkj  at  present  than  two  ordinarj  men. 
Bm  i  expect  to  aee  him  swell  to  hit  former  dimeniiona 
in  ashort  time:  for  I  moat  tell  you  that  he haa appeased 
the  anger  of  the  little  tjrranneaa  at  laat,  got  out  of  pur^ 
^tory,  and  ia  to  be  Meat  above  the  lot  of  mortals,  in 
waiting  on  the  lady  to  *  *  *  *,  to«morrow,  with 
seme  other  company  gomg  to  attend  Mr.  p  ^  •  *  « 
and  hia  new-married  wife  out  of  town.  I  hope^  in  pity 
to  the  wedded  coaple,  that  the  severity  of  the  weedier 
will  abate;  for  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  have  winter 
both  without  and  within  doors.  I  say  winter  unUm, 
because  it  is  said  that  a  cold  season  comes  about  a 
month  after  marriage,  when  all  the  springs  of  afibction 
are  commonly  eKhausted  or  frozen  up^  even  in  those 
who  just  before  were  sweltering  in  the  sultry  dog-days 

of  lOTOp 

**  Well,  I  have  been  rambling,  I  know  not  where.  It 
is  time  to  return  home,  and  conclude,  lest  I  should 
hsTO  occasion  to  make  a  long  apology  for  being  tedioua, 
I  hope  your  next  will  be  in  doggrel ;  not  but  I  like  your 
prose  as  well  as  any  man's  liTing— but  yet,  methinks  a 
little  jingle  of  yours  would  make  my  aoul  all  ear  and 
nil  harmony.  Your  honest  friend, 

-J  Mathbw." 

EPITAPHS,  ANAGRAMS,  ELEGIES,  *«.,  OF  THE 

PURITANS. 
NoTHiNO  more  admirably  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  founders  of  New  England  than  their  epitaphs^ 
elegies,  anagrams,  and  other  portraitures  of  each  other. 
Grave  doctors  of  divinity — ^men  more  learned  in  clas- 
sical literature  and  scholastic  theology  than  any  ainoe 
their  time^prided  themselves  upon  the  exceUence  of 
their  puns  and  epigrams*  and  the  cleverness  shown  by 
a  few  celebrated  persons  in  this  species  of  faahionaUe 
trifling  constituted  their  principal  claim  to  inmiortality. 
In  the  MagnaUa  Chritti  Americana,  Thomas  Shepard, 
a  minister  of  Charlestown,  is  described  as  "  the  great- 
est anagrammatizer  since  the  daya  of  Lycophron,"  and 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  renowned  Cotton  Mather  him- 
self is  characteristically  described  as  distinguished  for 

~^ara  to  guide  his  flock  and  feed  his  lambs 

By  words,  works,  prayen,  psalms,  alms  and    swyrssw  / 

One  of  the  anagrams  upon  the  name  of  Mather  makea 
out  of  CotUmut  Matkerut,  7V  Untium  Conors  es, 
another  TVios  tecum  ornaUi,  etc;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  Shepard  wrote, 

John  Wilson,  anagr.  John  Wilson. 
O  change  it  not  I  no  sweeter  name  or  thing 
Througbout  the  world  within  our  ean  aball  ring  I 

We  have  collected  a  few  specimens  of  the  epiUphs  of 
our  first  cehtary,  which,  from  their  ingenuity  or  quaint- 
ncss,  cannot  fail  to  amuae  the  reader.  The  first  is  on 
Samuel  Danforth,  a  minister  of  Roibury,  who  died  in 
1674,  a  few  days  after  the  completion  of  a  new  meejt- 
mg-houae,  and  was  written  by  Thomas  Welde,  a  poet 
zt  conaiderable  reputation  in  his  day^— 

Our  new-built  church  now  suflbrs  by  this-« 
Larger  its  Windows,  but  iu  Ugku  one  lesi. 

Thomss  Dudley,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1630 
aa  deputy^vemor,  was  subsequently  chief  magistrate 
of  the  colony  for  several  years.  He  died  on  the  last 
day  of  July,  1653,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  Roxbury,  where,  in  the  records  of 
the  Congregational  church,  is  preserved  an  anagram 
6* 


said  to  have  been  aent  to  him  by  some  naovpaous  wi» 
ter,  in  1645.  ^ 

Thomas  Dublkt,  anagr.  Ah,  old  mml  dy  ! 
A  death's  head  on  your  hand  you  need  not  wears— 
A  dying  head  you  on  your  Mkmdiert  beare 
Tou  need  not  one  to  mynd  you  you  must  4ys-' 
Tou  in  your  namt  may  spell  mortalitye. 
Toung  men  sMty  dyp,  but  old  men,  they  tye  aran; 
Twill  not  be  long  befoA)  you  turn  to  dust. 
Before  you  turn  to  dust!  Ah!  miut  olddfT^ 
What  shall  young  doe,  when  oM  in  dust  doe  lyet 
When  old  in  dust  lye,  what  New  Englande  doel 
When  old  in  dust  doe  lye,  it 's  best  dye  un>. 

The  following  was  found  in  his  pocket,  alter  his 
death: 

ON  HIMm<F— BT  THOMAS  DUDLXT. 

Ftoewell,  dear  mitt,  children  and  friends  1 

Hate  heteay,  make  blessed  ends. 

Bear  povertjre,  live  with  good  men, 

8o  shall  we  live  with  Joy  agen. 

liet  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 

0*er  such  ss  doe  a  Tblcratfom  hatch. 

Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice 

To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 

If  man  be  left  and  otherwise  combine. 

My  spiUph  's— /  tfyMi  m  UUrtffn*  I 

This  is  characteristic  of  the  Ptaritans.  The  reader 
should,  however,  understand  that  the  old  meaning  of 
the  word  2ti&erfine  was  toletant  or  liberal,  so  that  the 
governor  merely  deaigned  to  enjoin  conformity  to  hia 
doctrinea.  Dudley  waa  a  narrow-minded  man,  aa  much 
distinguished  for  his  miserly  propensities  as  for  his 
bigotry.  Among  the  epitapha  proposed  for  his  monu- 
ment was  one  by  Governor  Belcher- 
Hero  lies  Thomas  Dudley,  that  trusty  okl  stu4— 
A  ksyysni  *«  s  harfoin,  and  must  be  made  gooiU 

Donne  nor  Cowley  ever  produced  any  thing  more 
full  of  quaint  conceits,  antithesis,  and  puns,  than  the 
elegy  written  by  Beigamin  Woodbridge,  in  1654,  on 
John  Cotton- 
Here  lies  magnanimous  humility. 
Majesty,  meekness,  Christian  apathy. 
On  soft  aflfectious :  liberty,  in  thrall^ 
A  simple  serpent,  or  serpentine  dove.~ 
Neatness  embr^der'd  with  itself  alone. 
And  devils  canonisM  in  a  gown,— 
A  living,  breathing  Bible ;  table  where 
Both  eovenonts  at  large  engraven  are ; 
Ckispei  and  law,  in  *8  heart,  had  each  its  tclt'aaxk ; 
His  bead  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume ; 
His  very  name 's  a  title-page,  and  next    x 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text.  ^ 

Oh,  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth. 
When  in  a  s«»  tiiiimi  he  comes  forth, 
Without  errata,  may  we  think  be  'U  be 
In  Issret  and  anert  of  eternity. 

The  celebrated  epitaph  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  supposed 
to  have  been  suggested  by  this;  but  the  lines  of  Joseph 
Capen,  a  minister  of  Topsfield,  on  Mr.  John  Foster, 
an  ingenioua  mathematician  and  printer,  bear  to  it  a 
atiU  doaer  resemblanc^- 

Thy  body  which  no  activeness  did  lack. 
Now  *8  laid  aside,  like  an  old  almanack ; 
But  for  the  present  only  *s  out  of  date ; 
*  Twill  have  at  length  a  far  more  active  sute; 
Tea,  though  with  dust  thy  body  soilM  be. 
Yet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  aee 
A  Air  edition^  and  of  matchless  worth, 
Frss  from  srrstsi  new  in  heaven  set  Ibrth ; 
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*Tis  tat  t  wovi  tnm  God,  the  fTMt  CrMttor, 
It  BiMU  be  done  when  He  saith  imprimmtmr. 

One  of  the  moet  poetical  of  the  epitephi  of  thie 
period  is  that  by  Cotton  Mather  on  the  Her.  Thomaa 
Shepajd,  before  mentioned,  who  died  in  1649L 

Heare  liea  intomb*d  a  bearenly  orator. 
From  the  great  King  of  kingi  Aniba«adof^^ 
Mirrour  of  yirtuet,  nagaiine  of  artee, 
Crown  to  our  heads,  and  loadstone  to  our  heartes. 

The  following  linen  are  ih>in  the  monnmeBt  of  the 
Rer.  Richard  Mather,  who  died  in  Dorcheeter,  in 
1669.  aged  73: 

Bichardns  hie  dormit  Matheraa, 

Bed  nee  totus  nee  mora  din  tiima, 

LKUtus  genaisse  pares. 

In  certam  est  atnim  doetior  an  melior 

Anima  et  gloria  non  queunt  humani. 

Divinely  rich  and  leamM  Richard  Mather, 
Sons  like  him,  propbeu  great,  rejoieed  his  Ather. 
Short  time  bis  sleeping  dust  here's  eover'd  down ; 
Not  his  ascended  spirit  or  renown. 

The  Rot.  Edward  Thotaipeon,  a  preacher  of  conai- 
derable  reputation  in  his  day,  died  at  Marahfield,  Maa- 
■achoaetts,  in  1705.    His  epiUph  is  preserved  by  Al- 


Here,  In  a  tyrant's  hand,  doth  captive  lye 
A  rare  synopsis  of  divinetye. 
OM  patriarchs,  prophets,  gospel  bishops  meet 
Under  deep  silenee  in  their  winding  sheet 
An  rest  awhile,  in  hopes  and  Ibll  intent. 
When  their  King  calls,  to  sit  in  Parliament 

Oovemor  Theophihia  Eaton,  of  New  Haven,  died 
4t  an  advanced  age,  on  the  7th  of  Januaiy,  1657.  Hia 
•en-in-law,  DepatyGovemor  William  Jonea,  and  hia 
daughter,  are  buried  near  him,  and  are  alluded  to  in 
the  linea  upon  the  monument  erected  to  liia  memory. 

Eaton,  so  Ikmed,  so  wise,  so  meek,  so  Jusi— 
The  phflsnix  of  our  worM— hero  lies  in  dust 
His  name  forget  New  England  never  must. 
T*  attend  you,  syr,  undr  these  ft-amed  stonea 
Are  come  yr  honrd  son  and  daughter  Jones, 
On  each  hand  to  ropoee  yr  weary  bones. 

The  next  i^from  an  old  monument  in  Dorcheater. 

Heare  lyes  our  eapttf  ine,  who  mi^or 

Of  Suffolk  was  withaU, 
A  goodly  magistrate  was  he, 

And  miuor  gsnerall ! 
Two  troops  of  horse  with  him  here  eome, 

Such  worth  his  love  did  crave. 
Ten  companyes  of  foot,  also. 

Mourning  marcht  to  his  grave. 
Let  all  who  read  be  sure  to  keep 

The  faith  as  he  hath  don ; 
With  Christ  ho  now  lives  crown'd ;  his  name 

Was  Humphrey  Alherton. 
Be  died  the  IGth  of  November,  1661. 

In  the  same  cemetery  '*  lies  the  body  of  Jamea 
Humfrey,  one  of  the  ruling  elders  of  Dorcheater,  who 
departed  this  life  the  12  May,  1686,  in  the  78  year  of 
hia  age."  His  epitaph,  like  many  of  that  period  i«  in 
the  form  of  an  acroatio— 

I  nclosed  within  this  shrine  is  predoofditst, 
A  nd  only  waits  the  rising  of  the  just ; 
Most  usefbl  while  be  lived,  adom*d  Ms  station, 
X  ven  to  old  age  he  served  his  generation ; 
8  inee  his  decease,  thooght  of  with  veneration. 

B  ow  grsat  a  blessing  this  ruling  elder,  he 
U  nto  this  dMutb  and  town,  and  peatoia  thne: 

e 


M  atber  the  llrst  did  by  him  help  reeeive^ 
F  lint  he  did  next  his  tardea  much  relieve, 
ft  enowned  Danfonh  dM  he  assist  with  shift ; 
E  steamed  high  by  all,  bearing  fruit  until 
Y  iekiing  to  death,  Ms  glorious  seat  did  ilL 

The  moat  ingenious  of  the  Puritan  poeta  wan  the. 
Rev.  Michael  Wiggleawoith,  whose  "  Day  of  Doom* 
is  the  moat  remarkable  curioaity  in  American  liten> 
tnre.    "He  waa  as  akiUed,"  aays  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, "  in  physic  and  aorgery  as  in  diviner  thingp," 
and  when  he  coold  neither  preach  nor  preaerihe  fet 
the  plqraiGal  aofferinga  of  his  neighbonia, 
*  In  costly  verse,  and  most  laborious  rhymea. 
He  dish*d  up  truths  right  worthy  our  regard.** 
He  waa  buried  in  Maiden,  near  Beaton,  and  hie  ept> 
taph  waa  written  fay  Mather— 

TBS  BZCBLLXNT  HlGHAXt  WlGOIXSWOm'ni^ 

His  pen  did  once  suet  from  tke  eaUr  f^Uk; 
And  now  he's  gone  beyond  the  t€U9>t  reach. 
His  body,  once  so  (iUa,  was  next  to  imm  ; 
From  henoe  te's  to  imtodied  ^MU  flown. 
Onee  Ms  mure  skill  did  all  dissssst  heal ; 
And  he  does  nothing  now  uneasy  IbeL 
He  to  Ms  Paradise  is  Joyfbl  eome. 
And  waits  with  Joy  to  see  his  Dm^  tf  Dtam, 

The  last  epitaph  we  shall  give  is  from  the  monamem 
of  Dr.  Clark,  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  J«hn 
Cleric  who  came  to  New  England  in  1630. 

He  who  among  physicians  sbone  so  late. 
And  by  his  wise  prescriptions  conquered  Fateb 
Now  lies  extended  in  the  silent  grave. 
Nor  Mm  alive  would  his  vast  merit  save. 
But  still  his  ftme  stall  last,  Ms  virtues  live. 
And  all  sepulebral  monuments  survive. 
Still  flourish  shaU  his  name:  nor  staO  this  Mom 
Long  as  Ms  piety  and  love  to  known. 

Many  of  the  elegies  preserved  in  the  Magmalia, 
Morton's  New  England  MemorwL,  and  other  works 
of  the  time,  are  not  less  curious  than  the  briefer  tri- 
butes engraven  upon  the  tomb-stones  of  the  Pilgrims 
The  following  lines  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomaa 
Hooker,  of  Hartford,  were  written  by  John  Cotton, 
the  first  minister  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  moet  di^ 
tinguished  men  of  the  colonies,  whose  elegy  by  Wood 
bridge  we  have  already  quoted— 

Tb  see  three  tMngs  wss  taly  MutHm^i  wish, 
Jissw  in  tar  FUnMr^  CkriH  Jmiw  in  tte  JfM*, 
And  Paul  in  PuiyU ;  lately,  men  might  see. 
Two  first  and  mora  in  Bbofttr*«  ministry. 

Zien,  in  BMaty,  is  a  ftirer  sight, 
Ttan  JKmm  in  Ftenon-,  with  all  tar  glory  dight, 
Tet  ZfMiV  Beauty  did  most  clearly  sMne 
In  BtaksrV  ftule  and  Doctrine ;  toth  divine. 

Ckrial  V  tta  Shrift  more  than  CkriH  in  /leak. 
Our  »otUt  to  quicken,  and  our  slatsf  to  Mess  I 
Yet  CMst  in  $rMt,  broke  Ibrth  mlghUly. 
In  faithAil  SMm^e  seareMng  ministry. 

Ptml,  in  ttapa^,  Asfttr  eonU  not  reach ; 
Yet  did  ta  Christ  in  spirit,  so  lively  pieed^ 
Ttat  living  hearers  thought  ta  did  iabsrit 
A  double  portion  of  PmtFs  lively  qiirit. 

Prudent  in  rale,  in  argument  quick, 
Fervent  in  prayer,  in  preacMng  powerfiil; 
Ttat  well  did  learned  Jtmn  record  bear, 
Tta  like  to  Mm  ta  never  wont  to  hear. 

rrwas  of  0«»svs*s  wortMes  said,  with  wonder, 
(Ttaea 
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Rmc,  lika  niB,  on  tender  giwm  i»  ilHiwir : 
Bat  OiMm,  lively  onelee  to  poor. 


AB  tiMee  in  BM«K«  epirit  did 

A  eon  of  tkandw,  end  n  elMwir  of  rain; 

A  poorer  fcnli  of  lively  eraelei^ 

In  envinff  eouls,  tte  enn  of  mrmtlm. 

NavUeeeBdiiMfcir,ttaoa*rteeConlUtk,     , 
Akove  tte  ihnnUeM  world,  and  eloody  eky; 
Do  ilMm  of  all  thy  labour  reap  tke  ciown, 
Wlalet  we,  here,  reap  the  feed  whieh  thoa  haat 


The  roUowing  lines  are  by  Pelar  Bulkeley,  of  Con- 
eord,  who  was  thought  to  be  a  flno  Latin  and  Engliah 
poet,  by  the  critics  of  his  time: 

Jl  ImmmUUm  fir  dU  dMtk  ^  tktU  pndmu  ead  towUir 
mmiMUr  tg  Juub  CkriM,  Mr.  Mkm  BmUr,  jHm  IMmini, 
1M7. 

Come  siffas,  come  sorrows,  let  *b  himent  this  rod. 

Which  bath  bereaved  us  of  this  man  of  God; 

A  man  of  Qod,  which  came  ftom  Ood  to  men, 

And  now  Ihwi  them,  is  gone  to  Ood  agen. 

Bid  Joy  depart :  bid  merriment  begone; 

Bid  friends  stand  by ;  sit  nwumfiil  and  alone. 

Bat  oh!  what  sorrow  can  be  to  suflke, 

Thoogh  heaven  and  earth  were  filMd  with  oar  cries. 

Lst  Hartford  sigh,  and  say,  •«  I*  ve  loet  a  trsasare  ;** 
Lst  all  New  England  mourn  at  God*s  displeasare, 
In  taking  from  us  one  mors  gracious 
Than  is  the  gold  of  Ophir  precious. 
Sweet  was  the  savour  whkh  his  grace  did  give, 
It  seasoned  all  the  place  where  he  did  live 
His  name  did,  as  an  ointment,  give  it*s  smell. 
And  aU  bare  witncm  that  it  savour'd  welL 

A  few  years  aAer  writing  the  eulogy  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Cotton  also  died,  and  was  thus  praised  |)y  John 
Norton,  who  wrote  his  history: 

And  after  Wimik9vp%  Brnttar^M,  Mifptr^g  kmiit^ 

Doth  CMlsit's  death  call  for  a  sMMiroing  versst 

Thy  will  be  done !  yet.  Lord,  who  deal'st  thus. 

Make  this  great  death  expedient  for  us. 

LntMer  pulled  down  the ^^t,  Os/vtn,  the  prtUU  slew: 

Of  Oahtin*»  ^pM.  chief  eurs*  to  CaOom  due. 

Cotton,  whose  learning,  temper,  godlinees. 

The  OsrsMM  PAcMic,  lively  did  express. 

jmmwetk»m'9  aU— may  Ltitktr't  word  hot  pass 

Mdancthoo^  all  in  our  grsat  Cbctsii  was ; 

Than  him  in  flesh,  scares  dwelt  a  better  one^ 

80  great  *s  our  loss,  when  eueh  a  spirit  *s  gone. 

Whilst  he  was  here,  life  was  more  life  to  me; 

Now  be  is  not,  death  hence,  less  desth  shall  be. 

That  comets  great  men's  death  do  oft  forego. 

This  present  comet  doth  too  sadly  shew ; 

This  prophet  dead,  yet  must  in  *s  doctrine  speak. 

This  comet  satth,  else  must  New  England  break. 

Whatever  it  be,  may  heaven  avert  it  for. 

That  meteors  should  succeed  our  greatest  star. 

In  Boston's  orb,  Winthrop  and  Cotton  were; 

These  lights  extinct,  dark  is  our  hemisphere. 

In  Boston,  once,  how  much  shined  of  our  glory. 

We  now  lament,  psftenty  will  story. 

Let  Bbcton  live,  who  had  and  saw  their  worth. 

And  did  them  honour,  both  In  lifo  and  death. 

To  him  New  England  trust  in  this  distrsss. 

Who  wiU  not  leave  his  exiles  comfortless. 

The  following  linea  are  from  Cotton  Mather's  **  Re- 
marks on  the  Bright  and  Che  Dark  Side  of  that  Ame- 
rican Pillar,  the  Reverend  Mr.  William  ThomsoD :" 

ApoUyon  owing  him  a  corasd  spleen 
Who  an  Apollos  in  the  church  had  been. 
Dreading  his  traffic  here  would  be  1 
^y  nam*roos  proselytes  he  daily  won. 


Aeeused  him  of  imaginary  fonlts, 

And  push'd  him  down  so  into  dismal  vaults : 

Vaulu,  where  he  kept  long  ember-weeks  of  giisC 

TiU  Heaven  alarmM  sent  him  a  relieC 

Then  was  a  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 

A  man,  oh,  how  beloved  of  God  and  men  I 

By  his  bedsids  an  Hebrew  sword  there  lay. 

With  which  at  last  hs  drove  the  devil  away. 

QeeAsrs,  too,  dunt  not  bear  his  ksen  replies, 

But  foaring  it  halfnlrawn  the  trembler  flies. 

Like  Laaarus,  new-raised  from  death,  appeam 

The  saint  that  had  bsen  dead  for  many  years. 

Our  Nehemiahsaid,  '*8haU  such  as  I 

Desert  mj^  flock,  and  like  a  coward  fly  t**    ^ 

Long  had  the  churches  begg*d  the  saint*s  release ; 

Beleased  at  last,  he  dies  in  glorioos  peaee. 

The  night  is  not  so  long,  but  Phosphor's  rny 

Appnmehing  glories  doth  on  high  display. 

Fsith's  eye  in  him  disosm'd  the  morning  star. 

Bis  hsart  leap'd ;  sure  ths  sun  cannot  be  for. 

In  ecstasies  of  Joy,  he  ravish'd  cries, 

**  Love,  love  the  Lamb,  the  Lamb  P  in  whom  he  dies. 

The  excellent  President,  Urian  Oakes,  styled  by  Mi* 
ther  the  *'  Lactantius  of  New  England,'*  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  poets  of  his  time,  and  oontri* 
bated  very  largely  to  its  chuichyaid  literature.  Tht 
following  versee  are  from  his  £legy  on  the  deatb  of 
Thomas  Shepard,  minister  of  Charleetown : 

Art,  nature,  grace,  in  him  were  all  combined 

To  show  ths  world  a  matehlen  paragon ; 

In  whom  of  radiant  virtues  ne  ten  shinsd, 

Ulan  a  whole  constellation ;  but  bee  *&  gone  I 
Hee  's  gone,  alas  I  down  in  the  dust  must  ly 
As  much  of  this  rare  person,  as  oouhl  die. 


To  be  descended  weU,  doth  that  commend? 
Can  sons  their  fothers*  ||pry  call  their  own  t 
Our  Shepard  Justly  might  to  this  pretend, 
(His  blesssd  father  was  of  high  renown. 
Both  Englands  speak  him  great,  admire  bis  nasM^ 
But  his  own  personal  worth's  a  better  daim. 

His  look  commanded  reverence  and  awe. 

Though  mild  and  amiabls.  not  austere; 

Well  humour'd  was  be,  as  I  ever  saw, 

And  ruled  by  love  and  wisdom  more  than  fear. 
TTie  musss  and  the  graces  too,  conspired 
TO  set  forth  this  rars  piece  to  be  admirsd. 

He  breathed  love,  and  pursued  peace  In  his  day. 

As  if  his  soul  were  made  of  harmony ; 

Scarce  ever  more  of  goodnees  crowded  lay 

In  such  a  piece  of  frail  mormlity. 
Sure  Father  Wilson's  genuine  son  was  he, 
New-England's  Paul  had  such  a  Timothy. 

My  dearest,  inmost,  bosoms  friend  is  gone  1 
Gone  is  my  sweet  companion,  soul's  delight  1 
Now  in  a  huddling  crowd,  I  'm  all  alone. 
And  almost  could  bid  all  the  world  good  night. 

Blest  be  my  rock!  God  lives:  01  let  him  be 

As  hs  is  all,  so  aU  in  all  to  me. 

CONTROVEE8LAL  MENDACnT. 


Oni  of  the  most  common  failings  of  religions  writei*, 
of  the  hunters  np  of  incident,  iUostrative  or  confirma- 
tive of  peculiar  principles,  is  an  utter  recklessness  of 
veracity  in  the  narration  of  xircumstances.  The 
excellent  tendencies  of  flU>ricated  histories,  and  the 
tnitb  of  the  ulecu  they  inculcate,  are  the  pleas  moot 
frequently  offered  in  extenuation  of  their  manufacture; 
but  the  ruin  of  the  sacred  leputitions  of  the  dead  can 
not  thus  be  justified,  if  even  the  presentation  of  foist 
testimony,  wbere  it  if  fo  litde  needed,  deserves  ne 
reproacb.    Every  body  hia  read  tbe  history  of  tte 
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fearful  agonies  pretended  to  have  been  witneaaed  by 
thoae  who  saw  the  laat  houn  of  Voltaire;  and  but  few, 
owiug  to  the  general  disinclination  to  expose  errors 
that  may  be  productiYe  of  a  benefit,  while  thej  can 
scarcely  have  an  injurious  tendency,  have  seen  the 
OTidences  of  the  perfect  Alsity  of  that  popular  tale. 
We  should  like  it  well  if  there  were  any  proof  that  the 
philosopher  had  been  conTinecd  of  the  errors  of  his 
life;  but  no  such  proof  exists,  and  the  story  industri- 
ously reported,  in  tracts  and  in  religious  journals,  that 
in  his  last  moments  a  recoUection  of  his  efforts  to 
orerthrovil^hristianity,  **  with  terror  froie  his  cower- 
ing  blood,"  is  known  to  its  intelligent  propagators  to  be 
without  foundation.  Voltaire*a  death-scene,  for  anght 
that  was  ever  shown  to  the  contrary,  waa  as  quiet  and 
as  peaceful  as  were  those  of  Jonathan  £>lwards  or 
John  Eliot.  The  well-known  statement  that  Volney, 
when  in  imminent  peril  of  shipwreck,  besought  the 
mercy  of  the  power  he  had  all  his  life  derided,  is 
equally  false.  The  commentator  on  the  ruin  of  empires 
was  nsTor  in  any  such  peril.  Similar  stories  about 
Thomas  Paine,  though  so  flrequently  repeated  that  their 
iuTentors  may  now  possibly  credit  them,  have  been 
proved  time  after  time  to  be  untrue.  The  whole  life 
and  character  of  the  man  have  been  misrepresented,  in 
opposition  to  the  clearest  testimony.  Gibbon,  whose 
manner  of  life  was  as  commendable  as  his  religious 
belief  was  false,  has  been  the  hero  of  many  a  pathetic 
history ;  but  the  purity  of  his  morality  and  the  quiet  of 
his  last  hours  have  been  so  demonstrated  that  the 
slanders  of  unscrupulous  religionists  have  sunk  into 
oblivion.  We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by 
seeing  in  the  journals  an  old  stoty  revived,  of  which 
Ethan  Allen  is  made  the  henft.  Allen  was  a  man  of 
dauntless  bravery,  and  of  the  most  rare  intelligence; 
but  unfortunately  he  was  a  sceptic  in  religion,  and 
he  vaunted  of  the  discernment  which  he  imagined 
had  enabled  him  to  detect  the  fUsity  of  the  Bible.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  anecdotes  told  to  illustrate  his 
character  and  belief  are  probably  inventions;  but  it  is 
beyond  controversy  that  he  was  an  infidel,  and  vain  of 
his  opposition  to  Christianity.  In  the  story  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  it  is  stated  that — 

"  His  wife  was  a  pious  woman,  and  taught  her  chil- 
dren in  the  way  of  piety,  while  he  told  them  it  was  a 
delusion;  and  that  there  was  an  hour  coming  when 
Colonel  Allen's  confidence  in  his  own  sentiments 
wouU  be  closely  tried.  A  beloved  daughter  was  taken 
sick;  he  received  a  message  that  she  was  dying;  ha 
hastened  to  her  bedside,  anxious  to  hear  her  last 
words.  '  Father,'  said  she,  'I  am  about  to  die;  shall 
I  believe  in  the  principles  which  you  have  taught  me, 
or  shall  I  believe  what  my  mother  has  directed  T  This 
was  an  afifecting  scene.  The  intrepid  Colonel  became 
extremely  agitated,  his  lips  quivered,  his  whole  frame 
shook;  and,  after  waiting  a  few  moments,  he  replied, 
*  Believe  as  your  mother  has  learned  yon.* " 

This  is  a  very  pretty  anecdote,  but  not  a  single  sen- 
tence of  it  relates  to  any  actual  occurrence.  The  hero 
of  Ticonderoga  never  lost  a  daughter  during  his  own 
lifetime,  and  his  wife  was  not  a  pious  woman ;  at  least, 
she  pretended  to  have  experienced  no  religious  influ- 
ences. The  falsity  of  the  story,  which  has  found  its 
wsy  into  histories,  and  into  hundreds  of  printed  col- 
lections of  memorabilia,  was  asserted  to  ui  by  the  ex- 
cellent daughter  of  the  hardy  chief,  who  yet  survives, 
and  who,  perhaps,  was  herself  tho  heroine  of  the  tale. 


Truth  is  the  best  policy;  especially  with  polemse*, 
and  among  politicians  even  it  has  been  found  thn 
*'  corruption  wins  not  more  than  hones^."  The  pioufl 
frauds  of  monkish  times  answered  a  veiy  good  pur- 
pose, until  they  were  detected;  but  when  the  peopla 
found  that  the  assenting  nods  of  marble  statues  wer« 
caused  by  well  devised  machinery,  they  laighed  at  tlM 
imposture,  or  sacrificed  ito  authors  to  their  passions. 
The  witless  falsehoods  echoed  in  more  modem  pul- 
pits frequently  send  the  less  simple  of  the  congrega^ 
tion  away,  breathing  contempt  for  eveiy  holy  sent!- 
mett,  while  an  honest  presentation  of  the  unanswei^ 
able  evidences  of  inspiration,  would  have  made  them 
stout  defenders  of  the  faith.  At  Tammany  Hall  the 
mountebank's  attacks  on  the  life  and  intellect  of  Tho- 
mas Paine  are  read  with  a  mock  gravity,  and  then  bj 
incontestiUe  evidence  proved  fklse,  and  the  degraded 
creatures  who  congregate  at  that  polluting  fountain, 
with  some  show  of  reason  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
a  religion  that  is  supposed  to  need  such  juggling  to 
maintain  it 

The  dawn  of  the  day  of  death  is  not  always  wel- 
come to  the  pure  in  heart,  nor  is  it  invariably  cheerless 
to  the  infidel.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Hume 
was  as  happy  in  bis  last  hours  as  his  friend  Robertson ; 
and  if  Adam  Smith  is  to  be  credited,  none  ever  bade 
adieu  to  life  with  more  serenity  than  that  fVee-thinking 
philosopher  exhibited.  La  Place,  Gibbon,  and  Cooper, 
strong  in  their  disbelief  of  truth,  had  no  fears  of  dan- 
ger in  the  after  life.  Nor  had  the  worshipper  of  Isia 
in  old  time,  nor  has  the  Moslem,  now,  more  frequently 
than  the  Christian;  albeit  the  hope  of  the  last  is 
better  and  his  light  more  clear.  These  things  are  as 
much  dependent  on  national  or  individual  character 
and  temperament  as  upon  religious  teaching;  and  the 
last  hour  of  a  man's  mortality  furnishes  no  better  in- 
dex of  his  future  life  than  the  last  day  of  a  month  does 
of  its  succeeding  period  of  time.  Forgetful  of  this^ 
and  anxious  to  make  a  strong  array  in  behalf  of  the 
right,  well  enough  disposed  persons  have  coined  coun- 
terfeit histories,  which,  having  been  almost  invariably 
proved  fklse,  have  done  much  more  injury  than  good. 
"Honeaty**  in  politics,  morak,  r^igion,  and  law,  is  al- 
ways "  the  best  policy." 

ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE. 

Althoitoh  this  writer  is  now  rarely  mentioned  bj 
the  organs  of  public  opinion  u  New  England,  he  was 
once  ranked  among  the  great  masters  of  English  verse ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  his  reputation  would  endure  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  The  absurd 
estimate  of  his  abilitiea  shows  the  wretched  condition 
of  taste  and  criticism  in  his  time,  and  perhaps  caused 
the  fkults  in  his  later  works  which  have  won  for  them 
their  early  oblivion. 

Robert  Treat  i*aine,  junior,  was  bon  at  Taunton 
Maasachusetts,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1773.  His 
fkther,  an  eminent  lawyer,  held  many  honourable 
offices  nnder  the  state  and  national  governments,  and 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  fndepen 
dence.  The  family  having  removed  to  Boston,  when 
he  was  about  seven  years  old,  the  sulqect  of  this  me- 
moir received  his  early  education  in  that  city,  and 
entered  Harvard  University  in  1788.  His  career  herv 
was  brilliant  and  honouraUe ;  no  member  of  his  class 
was  so  fkmiliar  with  the  ancient  languages,  or  with 
elegant  English  literature ;  and  his  biographer  sssnrss 
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IS  thit  he  wu  pertonally  popular  among  his  classmales 
ami  th«  officers  of  the  aniYersitj.  When  he  was  grada- 
ated,  -  he  was  as  mach  distinguished  for  the  opening 
Tirtnea  of  his  heart,  as  for  the  viyacity  of  his  wit.  the 
Tigour  of  his  imagination,  and  the  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge. A  liberality  of  sentiment  and  a  contempt  of 
selfishness  are  usual  concomitants,  and  in  him  were 
striking  characteristics.  Urbanity  of  manners  and  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  imparted  a  charm  to  his  benignant 
temper  and  social  disposition." 

While  in  college  he  had  won  many  praises  by  his 
poetical  ''exercises,"  and  on  the  completion  of  his 
education  he  was  anxious  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
tnre  as  a  profession.  His  father,  a  man  of  singular 
austerity,  had  marked  out  fbr  him  a  different  career, 
and  obtained  for  him  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  house 
in  Boston.  But  he  was  in  no  way  fitted  Ibr  the  sue- 
oessfiil  prosecution  of  commerce ;  and  after  endeavour- 
ing for  a  few  months  to  apply  himself  to  business,  he 
abandoned  the  counting-room,  and  determined  to  rely 
on  his  pen  for  the  means  of  living.  In  1794,  he  estab- 
lished the  ''Federal  Orrery,"  a  political  and  literary 
gazette,  and  conducted  it  two  years,  but  without  indus- 
try or  discretion,  and  therefore  without  profit.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  university,  he  had  become  a  constant 
visiter  of  the  theatre,  then  recently  established  in 
Boston.  His  intimacy  with  persons  connected  with 
the  stage  led  to  his  marriage  with  an  actress,  and  this 
to  his  exclusion  fh>m  fkshionable  society,  and  a  dis- 
agreement with  his  fkther,  which  lasted  until  his 
death. 

He  was  destitute  of  true  courage,  and  of  that  kind  of 
pride  which  arises  firom  a  consciousness  of  integrity 
and  worth.  When,  therefore,  he  found  himself  un- 
popular with  the  town,  he  no  longer  endeavoured  to 
deserve  regard;  but  neglected  his  personal  appearance, 
became  intemperate,  and  abandoned  himself  to  indo- 
lence. The  office  of  "  master  of  ceremonies"  in  this 
theatre,  an  anomalous  station,  created  Ibr  his  benefit^ 
still  yielded  him  a  moderate  income,  and  notwithstsnd- 
ing  the  irregularity  of  his  habits,  he  never  exerted  his 
poetical  abilities  without  success.  For  his  poems  and 
other  productions  he  obtained  prices  nnpanlleled  in 
this  country,  and  rarely  equaled  by  the  rewards  of  the 
most  popular  European  authors.  For  the  "Invention 
of  Letters,"  written  at  the  request  of  the  President  of 
Harvard  University,  he  received  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
or  more  than  jhe  doOart  a  line.  "  The  Ruling  Pas- 
sion," a  poem  recited  before  the  Phi  Beu  Kappa 
Society,  was  little  less  profitable;  and  he  was  ^aid 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  song  of  ludf-a- 
doien  stanias,  entitled  "  Adams  and  Liberty." 

His  habits,  in  the  sunshine,  gnduaUy  improved,  and 
his  friends  who  adhered  to  him  endeavoured  to  wean 
him  from  the  wine-cup,  and  to  persuade  him  to  study 
the  law,  and  establish  himself  in  an  honourable  posi- 
tion in  society.  They  were  for  a  time  successful;  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Honourable  Theophilus  Par> 
sons,  of  Newburyport;  applied  himself  diligently  to 
his  studies;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  a 
popular  advocate.  No  lawyer  ever  commenced  bnsi- 
BOSS  with  more  brilliant  prospects;  but  his  indolence 
and  recklessness  returned;  bis  business  was  neglect- 
ed; his  reputation  decayed;  and,  broken  down  and 
disheirtened  by  poverty,  disease,  and  the  neglect  of 
his  old  associates,  the  evening  of^  his  Sfe  presented  a 
nalanoholy  centrast  to  ila  BMmiiif,  whcA  arety  aign 


gave  promise  of  a  bright  career.  In  his  last  years, 
says  his  biographer,  "without  a  libraiy,  wandering 
fh>m  place  to  place,  firequently  uncertain  whence  ot 
whether  he  could  procure  a  meal,  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge astonishingly  increased;  neither  sickness  nor 
penury  abated  his  love  of  books  and  instructive  con- 
versation." He  died  in  "an  attic  chamber  of  his 
fkther^s  house,"  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1811,  ia 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Dryden,  of  whom  Paine  was  a 
servile  but  unsuccessful  imitator,  that "  his  delight  was 
in  wild  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment,  in  the  irregular 
and  eccentric  violence  of  wit,*"  that  he  "delighted  to 
tread  upon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and 
darkness  begin  to  mingle ;  to  approach  the  precipice 
of  absurdity,  and  hover  over  the  abyss  of  unideal  va- 
cancy." The  censure  is  more  applicable  to  the  copy 
than  the  original  There  was  no  freshness  Js  Paine*s 
writings;  his  sulgects,  his  characters,  his  thcugftts, 
were  all  commonplace  and  fkmiljar.  His  mind  was 
fashioned  by  books,  and  not  by  converse  with  the 
world.  He  had  a  brilliant  fancy,  and  a  singular  ccib- 
mand  of  language;  but  he  was  never  content  »  ba 
simple  and  natural.  He  endeavoured  to  be  magnificent 
and  striking;  he  was  perpetually  searching  for  conceits 
and  extravagances;  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  iUua- 
trations  and  ornaments,  he  was  unintelligible  and  taw- 
dry. From  no  other  writer  could  so  many  instances  of 
the  fUse  sublime  be  selected.  He  never  spoke  to  the 
heart  in  its  own  language. 

Paine  wrote  with  remarkable  ftciUty.  It  is  related 
of  him  by  his  biographers,  that  he  ha^nished  "  Adsms 
and  Liberty,"  and  exhibited  it  to  some  gentlemen  at  tha 
house  of  a  friend.  His  host  pronounced  it  imperfect, 
as  the  name  of  Washington  was  omitted,  and  declared 
that  he  should  not  approach  the  sideboard,  on  which 
bottles  of  wine  had  just  been  placed,  until  he  had  wri^ 
ten  an  additional  stansa.  The  poet  mused  a  moment, 
called  for  a  pen,  and  wrote  the  following  lines,  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  song: 
Bhoakl  the  tempest  of  war  overahadow  our  land. 

Its  bolu  couki  ne'er  rend  Freedom's  temple  asunder: 
For,  unmoved,  at  its  porul  would  WasbiDgton  stand; 
And  lepulae,  with  his  breaat,  the  aasaulta  of  the  thunder  f 

His  sword,  fhau  the  sleep 

Of  Ita  Mabbaid  would  leap, 
And  conduct,  with  its  point,  every  flash  to  the  deep! 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  etc 

He  had  agreed  to  write  the  "opening  address,"  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Boston  Thestre,  m  1798.  Hodg^ 
kinson,  the  manager,  called  on  him  in  the  evening, 
before  it  was  to  be  delivered,  and  upbraided  him  for 
his  negligence;  the  first  line  of  it  being  yet  unwritten. 
"  Pray,  do  not  be  angry,"  said  Paine,  who  was  dining 
with  some  literary  friends ;  "  sit  down  and  take  a  g^asa 
of  wine."  "No,  sir,"  replied  the  manager;  *'wheB 
you  begin  to  write,  I  will  begin  to  drink."  Pkine  took 
his  pen,  at  a  side-table,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  finish- 
ed  the  address,  which  is  one  of  the  best  he  ever 
wrote. 

BANDS-FABRICATION  OF  AUTHORFnia 

RoBEET  C.  Sands  was  one  of  the  cleverest  httnrj 
men  of  the  country.  Of  all  authors  he  was  the  m<Mr 
industrious,  and  wrote  mosi  from  a  love  >f  writing 
Though  the  editor  of  one  of  the  laadisir  gaMttea  ot 
New  York,  his  daily  task  of  political  or  literary  di» 
cosiioB  was  nr  fimn  giriaf  him  aalBdent  Utaraij 
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employmoit  His  mind  OTeriIow«d  in  all  diractioni 
into  other  jouninli,  even  10010  of  diflferent  politictl 
opinion!  from  thoM  which  he  npported.  He  had  a 
propenaitj  for  innooent  and  playful  liceraiy  miachief. 
It  waa  hia  aport  to  excite  public  corioaity  by  girinf  ez* 
tncta,  hi|(hlj  apiced  with  fhaUonable  aUuaiona  and 
attire,  **firom(he/ortheommg  noodf*  which  novel*  in 
tntth»  waa,  and  ia  yet  to  be  written;  or  elae  to  entice 
ait'i.t  rnhappy  wight  into  a  literary  or  hialorical  newa- 
paper  Uacoation,  then  to  combat  him  anonymooaly,  or. 
nndtfT  the  maak  of  a  brother  editor,  to  overwhelm  him 
with  history,  facta,  qnotationa,  and  anthoritiea,  all,  if 
nee  aaary,  manufactured  for  the  occaaion ;  in  abort, 
like  ^hakapeare'a  *'  merry  wanderer  of  the  night,''  to 
liia*l  I  ia  unauapecting  victim  around  **  through  bog> 
thrcu<;n  buah,  through  brier/*  One  inatance  of  this 
aporti  ve  propensity  occurred  in  relation  to  a  controversy 
al  (Hit  the  material  of  the  Grecian  crown  of  victofy, 
which  arose  during  the  eicitement  in  favour  of  Gre- 
cian liberty  some  years  ago.  Several  ingenious  young 
men,  fresh  from  their  college  studies,  had  exhausted 
ail  the  learning  they  could  prooere  on  this  grave  ques- 
tion, either  from  their  own  acquaintance  with  antiquity, 
or  at  second  hand  from  the  writers  upon  Grecian  anti- 
quitiea,  Lempriere.  Potter,  Barthelemi,  or  the  mere 
erudite  PoJcAoZts  de  Ccroma  ;  till  Saada  grew  tired  of 
aeeing  so  much-  scholarahip  wasted,  and  ended  the 
controversy  by  an  easay  filled  with  excellent  learning, 
chiefly  fabricated  by  liimself  for  the  occaaion,  and 
resting  mainly  on  a  passage  of  Pauaanias,  quoted  in 
the  original  Greek,  for  which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  in 
any  edition  of  that  author,  ancient  or  tnodem. 

AAPID  COMFOBITION-A.  H.  BOO  AST  AVD 
OTHERfl. 

Mr.  Boqart  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
where,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  died, 
in  1836.  He  was  engaged  in  the  atudy  of  the  law  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  and,  aa  we  have  leaned  from 
an  eininent  member  of  the  bar  in  that  city,  gave  the 
liighest  promise  of  professional  reputation,  when  hia 
etudiea  were  interrupted  by  the  illneaa  which  termi- 
nated in  his  death.  He  wrote  with  alngular  rapidity, 
and  would  frequently  astoniah  his  companions  by  an 
improvisaetion  equal  to  the  elaborate  performancea  of 
eome  poets  of  distinguished  reputation.  It  was  good- 
naturedly  hinted  on  one  occasion  that  his  impromptus 
were  prepared  beforehand,  and  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  submit  to  the  application  of  a  test  of  his  poeti- 
cal abilities.  He  promptly  acceded,  and  a  most  diffi- 
cult one  was  immediately  proposed.  Among  his  inti- 
mate friends  were  the  late  Colonel  John  B,  Van 
Schaick  and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  both  of  whom 
were  present  Said  Van  Schaick,  taking  up  a  copy  of 
Byron,. "The  name  of  Lydia  Kane*'—%,  lady  distin- 
guished for  her  beauty  and  devemeas,  who  died  a 
year  or  two  since,  but  who  was  then  just  blushing  into 
womanhood — ^  the  name  of  Lydia  Kane  has  in  it  the 
same  number  of  letters  as  a  stanza  of  *  Childe  Harold ;' 
write  them  down  in  a  column."  They  were  ao  writ- 
ten by  Bogart,  Hoffinan  and  himself  **  Now,**  he  con- 
tinue!, "  I  will  open  the  poem  at  random;  and  for  the 
cnda  of  die  linea  in  Miss  Lydia's  acrotUc  shall  be  uaed 
the  worda  ending  those  of  the  verse  on  which  my 
#nger  imj  rest**  The  stanxa  thai  selected  waa 
«hia>- 


And  must  thsy  IhU  ?  the  yoodg,  ths  proud,  the  bnve. 
To  swan  one  bloated  ehisrs  unwholesome  reign  1 
No  step  between  suboiisBioa  and  a  grave  ? 
Hm  riie  of  rapine  and  the  iUl  of  Bpaint 
And  doth  tlie  Power  that  man  adores  oidain 
TiMir  doom,  nor  heed  tke  suppHanrs  appeal  f 
Is  all  that  desperate  valour  acta  in  vain  t 
And  eounael  sage,  and  patriotie  seal. 
Hie  veteran*s  skill,  youth's  fire,  and  manhoodls  heart  cf 
steelt 

The  following  stanza  waa  compoaed  fay  Bogaztwitk 
in  the  aucceeding  tea  minutee— the  period  fixed  in  a 
wagei^-finiahed  before  hia  companiona  had  reached  « 
fourth  line,  and  read  to  them  as  we  print  it— 


L  ovely  and  loved,  o*er  the  unconquer*d 

Y  oar  charms  resistless,  matchless  girl,  diall  reign  I 

D  ear  as  ths  mothsr  holds  her  infknt*s  grave 

I  n  Love's  own  region,  warm,  romantic  Bpain! 

And  should  your  Fate  to  courts  your  steps  ordain, 

K  ings  would  in  vain  to  regal  pomp  appeal, 

A  nd  lordly  bishops  kneel  to  you  in  vun« 

N  or  Valour's  fire.  Law's  power,  norChurehman's  seal 

E  ndure  'gainst  Love's  (tioM  's  up !)  uniamish'd  steel  I 


We  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  few  of  the  1 
facile  versifiers  could  have  accomplished  the  taak  in 
hours.  Bogart  nearly  alwaya  compoaed  with  the  same 
rapidity,  and  hia  piecea  were  marked  by  the  livelieat 
wit  and  most  appoaite  illustration. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Robert  Treat  Paine  com- 
posed his  verses  we  have  mentioned  elaewhere.  Hie 
beat  piecea  were  « struck  off  at  a  heat"  The  poet 
Brainard  wrote  his  "Lines  on  Niagara"  to  fill  out  a 
column  of  a  newspaper  of  which  he  waa  editor,  in  a 
few  momenta,  while  the  printer^s  boy  waa  waiting  for 
copy.  E.  D.  Griffin,  Sanda,  and  othera,  wrote  with 
nearly  equal  rapidity. 

LTTEBARY  CONFEDERACIE& 

LimAXT  aasociations— for  joint  anthorship— have 
been  common  in  this  country.  The  first  one  of  which 
we  read  waa  estaUiahed  by  **  the  Connecticnt  wita" 
at  Hartford,  and  Joel  Bariow,  Doctor  Hopkins,  Colonel 
Humphries,  and  Trumbull,  the  author  of  "  McFingal,'* 
were  membera  of  it  They  prodnbed  numerous  esaaya 
on  literazy,  moral,  and  political  subjects,  none  of  which 
attracted  more  applauae  than  a  aeriea  of  papers  in  imi- 
tation of  the  "  Roiliad,'*  (a  popular  English  work,  as- 
cribed to  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  their  aaaociates.)  entitled 
"  American  Antiquities"  and  **  flxtracta  from  the  Anar- 
chtad,"  originally  printed  in  the  New  Haven  Gaaetto  * 
for  1766  and  1787.  These  papers  have  never  been 
collected,  but  they  were  republished  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time, 
and  were  auppoacd  to  have  had  considerable  influence 
on  public  taste  and  opinions,  and  by  the  boldness  of 
their  satire  to  have  kept  in  abeyance  the  leaders  of  poli- 
tical disorganization  and  infidel  philosophy. 
'  The  only  other  association  of  the  kind  which  wn 
shall  mention  was  formed  by  Robert  C.  Sands  and  three 
of  hia  frienda,  under  the  name  of  the  Literary  Confode- 
racy.  The  number  waa  limited  to  four ;  and  they  hound 
themaelvea  to  preaerve  a  friendly  communication  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  to  endeavour,  by  all  proper 
meana,  to  advance  their  mutual  and  individual  intereat. 
to  advise  each  other  on  every  aol^ect,  and  to  reoeiva 
with  good  temper  the  rebuke  or  admonition  which 
nnght  thoa  be  given.   Th^  propoacd  to  laute.  fto» 
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to  time,  in  liteniy  imblieatioiis,  coTenantiiig 
iolemnly  thai  no  mattflr  liOfCile  to  the  gnat  principlM 
of  religion  or  morale  ilMNild  bepaUiahed  by  any  mem- 
ber. This  compact  wae  moat  fiuthfbUy  kept  to  the^ 
time  of  Sanda'  death,  Chough  the  primary  olgects  of  it 
were  gradoaUy  given  up,  aa  other  dutiea  engroiaed  the 
attention  of  ita  membera.  In  the  firat  year  of  iti  ex- 
latence,  the  confederacy  contributed  largely  to  acTeral 
literaiy  and  eritioal  gaietlea,  beaidea  publishing  in  one 
of  the  daily  papera  of  the  city  a  aeriea  of  eaaays,  under 
the  title  of  the  **  Amphilogiat,"  and  aaecond  under  timt 
of  the  "  Neologiat,"  which  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  yeiy  widely  circulated  and  republiahed  in  the 
Bowspapera  of  the  day.  Sanda  wrote  a  large  portion 
of  theae,  both  in  proae  and  Torae. 

BAKLOW— HIS  LIFE.  WRITINGS,  AND  OPINIONa 
Tax  author  of  the  "Colnmbiad"  was  bom  in  the 
Tillage  of  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  in  1755.  He  waa 
the  youngeat  in  a  family  of  ten,  and  his  ihther  died 
while  he  waa  yet  a  child,  leaving  to  him  proper^  suf- 
ficient oply  to  defray  the  coats  of  hia  education.  On 
the  completion  of  hia  preparatory  atudiea,  he  waa 
placed  by  hia  guardians  at  Dartmouth  College,  but  waa 
•oon  induced  to  remove  to  New  Haven,  where  he  waa 
graduated,  in  1778.  Among  hia  frienda  here  were 
Dwight,  then  a  coUege  tutor.  Colonel  Humphreya,  a 
revolutionary  bard  of  aome  reputation,  and  Trumbull, 
the  author  of  -  McFingal."  Barlow  recited  an  origi- 
nal poem,  on  taking  hia  bachelor's  degree,  which  is 
preaerved  in  the  "  American  Poem%"  printed  at  Litch- 
field, in  1793.  It  waa  hia  first  attempt  of  so  ambitioua 
a  character,  and  posseaaea  little  merit  During  the  va- 
eationa  of  the  college  he  had  on  several  occaaiona 
Joined  the  army,  in  which  four  of  hia  brothers  were 
nerving;  and  he  participated  in  the  conflict  at  White 
Plaina,  and  a  number  of  minor  engagementa,  in  which 
lie  la  aaid  to  have  displayed  much  intrepidity. 

For  a  abort  time  after  completing  hia  academic 
eonrae.  Barlow  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
law ;  but  being  urged  by  hia  friends  to  qualify  himaelf 
for  the  office  of  chaplain,  he  undertook  the  atudy  of 
theology,  and  in  six  weeks  became  a  licensed  minister. 
He  joined  the  army  inunediately,  and  remained  with  it 
vntil  the  eatabliahment  of  peace,  cultivating  the  while 
hia  taste  for  poetiy,  by  writing  patriotic  aongs  and  bal- 
lade, and  oompoaing,  in  part,  hia  "  Viaion  of  Colum- 
bus," afterward  expanded  into  the  '^Columbiad." 
When  the  army  waa  disbanded,  in  1783,  he  removed  to 
Hartford,  to  resume  hia  legal  atudiea ;  and,  to  add  to 
hia  revenue,  established  "The  Mercuiy,"  a  weekly 
gazette,  to  which  his  writings  gave  reputation  and  an 
immediate  circulation.  In  1785,  bp  waa  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  compliance  with  the 
lequeat  of  an  aasociatien  of  Congregational  miniatera, 
he  prepared  and  published  an  enlarged  and  improved 
edition  of  Watta'a  veraion  of  the  Psahna,  lo  which 
were  appended  a  collection  of  hymna.  aeveral  of  which 
were  written  by  himaelf. 

'•The  Viaion  of  Columbus'*  waa  publiabed  in  1787. 
It  waa  dedicated  to  Louis  XVI.,  with  strong  exprea- 
aiona  of  admiration  and  gratitode,  and  in  the  'poem 
were  corresponding  paaaagea  of  applause ;  but  Barlow'a 
feelittf^  toward  the  amiaUe  and  unfortunate  monarch 
appear  to  have  changed  in  after  time,  for  in  the  *X^o- 
lumbiad*'  he  ia  ooUly  aUnded  to,  and  the  adulatory 
liaea  are  anppraaaed.    The  "ViaioB  of  CxmbuaP' 


waa  reprinted  in  London  and  Paria»  and  wae  general^ 
noticed  favooraUy  in  the  reviewa.  After  ita  publica* 
tion  the  author  relinquiahed  hia  newapaper  and  eatal^ 
liahed  a  bookstore,  principally  to  aell  the  poem  and  hie 
edition  of  the  Paalma,  aiid  aa  aeon  aa  thia  end  wao 
attained,  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  In  this  ho 
waa,  however,  unfortunate,  for  hia  forenaic  abilitiea 
were  not  of  the  most  popular  description,  and  his  mind 
waa  too  nmch  devoted  to  political  and  literary  sulgeeiB 
to  admit  of  the  application  to  study  and  attention  to 
bnaineas  necessary  lo  aecore  ancceaa.  He  waa  engaged 
with  Colonel  Humphreys,  John  Trumbull,  and  Dr. 
Lenmel  Hopkina,  a  man  of  some  wit,  of  the  coarser 
kind,  in  the  *•  Anarchiad,"  a  satirical  poem  publiahed 
at  Hartford,  which  had  conaiderable  political  influence, 
and  in  aome  other  worka  of  a  aimilar  deacription ;  but 
obtaining  slight  pecuniary  advantage  ftom  hia  literary 
labonra,  he  waa  induced  to  accept  a  foreign  agency 
fkom  the  "Sciota  Land  Company,"  and  aailed  for 
EUirope,  with  hia  Amily,  in  1788.  In  France  he  sold 
aome  of  the  landa  held  by  this  aasociation,  but  deriving 
little  or  no  personal  benefit  from  the  transactions^ 
and  becoming  aware  of  the  fraudulent  character  of  the 
company,  he  relinquished  his  agency  and  determined 
to  rely  on  hia  pen  for  support 

In  1791,  Barlow  published  in  London  *<  Advice  to 
the  Privileged  Orders,"  a  work  directed  againat  the 
distinguishing  featarea  of  kingly  and  ariatocratic  govem- 
menta;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  year, 
"  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,"  a  poem  of  about  four 
hundred  lines,  educed  by  the  first  coalition  of  the  con- 
tinental sovereigns  against  republican  France.  In  the 
autumn  of  1792,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  Na* 
tional  Convention,  recommending  the  abolition  of  the 
union  between  the  church  and  the  sute,  and  other  re- 
fi>rm8;  and  was  soon  after  chosen  by  the  "London 
Constitutional  Society,"  of  which  he  waa  a  member,  to 
present  in  person  an  address  to  that  body.  On  hia 
arrival  in  Paris  he  waa  complimented  with  the  rights 
of  citixenship,  an  "honour"  which  had  been  previ- 
ously conferred  on  Washington  and  Hamilton.  From 
this  time  he  made  France  hia  home.  In  the  summer 
of  1793,  a  deputation,  of  which  hia  friend  Gregorie, 
who  before  the  Revolution  had  been  Bishop  of  Bloia, 
waa  a  member,  waa  sent  into  Savoy,  to  organise  it  aa  a 
department  of  the  republic.  He  accompanied  it  to 
Chambeny,  the  capital,  where,  at  the  request  of  ita 
president,  he  wrote  an  addreaa  to  the  inhabitanta  of 
Piedmont, inciting  them  to  throw  off  allegiancelo  "the 
man  of  Turin  who  called  himaelf  their  king."  Hero 
too  he  wrote  "Haaty  Pudding,"  the  moat  popular  of 
his  poems. 

On  hia  return  to  Fuia,  BarloVa  time  waa  principaUy 
devoted  to  conmierdal  purauita,  by  which,  m  a  few 
yeara,  he  obtained  a  conaiderable  fortune.  The  atroci- 
ties which  marked  the  progreaa  of  the  Revolution  pre* 
vented  hia  active  participation  in  political  controver 
aies,  though  he  continued,  under  all  circumatanoea,  an 
ardent  republican.  Toward  the  doae  of  1795,  he  vi- 
aited  the  North  of  Europe,  on  some  private  boaineai^ 
and  on  hia  return  to  Paria  was  appointed  by  Waahing 
ton  conaul  to  Algiers,  with  power  to  negociate  a  com* 
mercial  treaty  with  the  dey,  and  to  ranaom  all  tho 
Americana  held  in  alavery  on  the  coast  of  Barbery. 
He  accepted  and  fidfilled  the  miasion  to  the  aatiafke- 
tiott  of  Uie  American  govenunent,  eonehiding  treatiee 
with  Algiers,  IVmia,  and  TWpoli»  and  liberating  mora 
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than  one  hundred  Asuericani,  who  were  in  piiMSi  or 
in  aUTory  to  the  Mobammedani.  He  tlien  returned  lo 
Pluif,  where  he  porohaaed  the  eplendid  hotel  of  the 
Count  Clermont  do  Tonnere,  and  lived  aeveral  jeara 
in  a  fashionable  and  coatly  manner,  purauing  atill  hia 
fortunate  mercantile  apecslationa,  reviaing  hia  "  great 
pic,"  and  writing  occaaionally  for  the  political  ga- 
lettea. 

Finally,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  aerenteen  years, 
the  poet,  statesman,  and  philosopher  returned  to  his 
native  country.  He  was  received  with  kindnees  by 
many  old  friends,  who  had  corresponded  with  him 
while  abroad,  or  been  remembered  in  all  his  wandei^ 
ings;  and,  after  apending  a  few  months  in  travel, 
marking,  with  patriotic  pride,  the  rapid  progress  which 
the  nation  had  made  in  greatness,  he  fixed  lus  home  on 
the  banka  of  the  Potomac,  near  the  cily  of  Washings 
ton,  where  he  built  the  splendkl  mansion,  known  after- 
ward as  ^'Kalorama,"  uid  expressed  an  intention  to 
apend  there  the  remainder  of  lus  life.  In  1806,  he 
published  a  prospectus  of  a  National  Institution,  at 
Washington,  to  combine  a  univenity  with  a  naval  and 
military  school,  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  learned  so- 
ciety. A  bill  to  carry  his  plan  into  effect  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  but  never  became  a  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  appeared  the  "  Cohimbiad," 
in  a  splendid  quarto  volume,  surpassing  in  the  beauty 
of  its  typography  and  embellishments  any  work  before 
that  time  printed  in  America.  From  his  earliest  years 
Barlow  had  been  ambitious  to  raise  the  epic  song  of 
his  nation.  The  *' Vision  of  CohyBbns,"  in  which  the 
most  brilliant  evenia  in  American  history  had  been 
described,  occupied  lus  leisure  hours  when  in  college, 
and  afterward,  when,  as  a  chaplain,  he  followed  the 
standard  of  the  liberating  army.  That  work  was 
executed  too  hastily  and  imperfectly,  and  for  twenty 
years  after  ita  appearance,  through  every  variety  of 
fortune,  ita  enlargement  and  improvement  engaged  hia 
attention. 

The  evenu  of  the  Revolution  were  ao  recent  and  ao 
universally  known,  as  to  be  inflexible  to  the  hand  of 
fiction ;  and  the  poem  could  not  therefore  be  modelled 
after  the  regular  epic  form,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  chosen.  It  is  a  series  of  visions,  presented 
by  Hesper,  the  genius  of  the  western  continent,  to 
Columbus,  while  in  the  prison  at  Valladolid,  where  he 
is  introduced  to  the  reader  uttering  a  monologue  on  his 
ill-requited  services  to  Spain.  These  visions  embrace 
a  vast  variety  of  scenes,  circumstancea,  and  characten : 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  with  her  political  and  reli- 
gioua  reformers;  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
nations, and  their  imagined  history;  the  progress  of 
discovery;  the  settlement  of  the  states  now  composing 
the  federation ;  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  estab- 
lishment of  republicanism;  and  the  chief  actors  in  the 
great  dramas  which  he  attempts  to  present 

The  poem,  having  no  unity  of  fhble,  no  regular  sne- 
cesMon  of  incidenti,  no  strong  exhibition  of  varied 
character,  lacks  the  most  powerftil  charms  of  a  nam- 
five;  and  has,  besides,  many  doll  andspiritleespaaaages, 
that  would  make  unpopular  a  work  of  much  mora 
Aultless  general  design.  The  versification  is  generally 
nnnaonioua,  but  mechanical  and  paasionless,  the  lan- 
guage sometimes  incorrect,  and  the  aimiles  often  inap- 
propriate and  inelegant  Yet  there  are  in  It  many 
bursts  of  eloquence  and  patriotiam,  which  ahonld  pre- 
MTve  it  from  oblivion.    The  descriptions  of  Baton  aad 


of  personal  characteif  are  frequently  oondensed  aiA 
forceful;  and  passages  of  invective,  indignant  and  fni 
of  energy.  In  hia  narrative  of  the  expedition  againal 
Qaobec,  under  Arnold,  the  poet  exclaims: 

Ah,  gallant  troop  t  deprived  of  half  the  praise 
Tbat  deeds  like  yours  in  other  times  repays, 
Since  your  prime  diief  (the  Avoorile  erst  of  ftmej 
Hath  sunk  so  dsep  his  hateful,  hideous  Dane, 
Tbat  every  honest  muse  with  borror  flinp 
It  forth  unsounded  from  her  sacred  strings ; 
Else  what  high  tones  of  rapture  must  have  told 
The  first  great  actions  of  a  chief  so  boU  1 

These  lines  are  ehancteristic  of  his  mannei; 

The  "  Columbiad"  was  reprinted  m  Fuia  aad  Los- 
don,  and  noticed  in  the  leading  critical  gaiettes,  but 
generally  with  little  praise.  The  London  "Monthly 
Magaxine"  attempted,  in  sn  elaborate  article,  to  prove 
ita  title  to  a  place  in  the  first  slass  of  epics,  and  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  it  was  surpassed  only  by  the 
"  Iliad,"  the  "iEneid,"  and  "  Paradise  Lost"  In  Ame- 
rica, however,  it  was  regarded  by  the  jndieioas  as  a 
failure,  and  reviewed  with  even  more  wit  and  severity 
than  in  England.  Indeed,  the  poet  did  not  in  his  own 
country  receive  the  praise  which  he  really  merited ; 
and  faulu  were  imputed  to  hia  work  which  it  did  not 
possess.  Its  sentiments  were  said  to  be  hostile  to 
Christianity,*  ahd  the  author  was  declared  an  infidel; 
but  there  is  iio  line  in  the  *'  Columbiad*'  unfavourable 
to  the  religion  of  New  England,  the  Puritan  faith 
which  is  the  baais  of  the  national  greatneaa;  and  there 
is  no  good  raason  for  believing  that  Barlow  at  the  time 
of  his  death  doubted  the  creed  of  which  in  his  early 
manhood  he  had  been  a  minister. 

The  orthography  of  the  "  Columbiad"  was  in  some 
instancea  peculiar,  but  many  of  Barlow*a  innovationa 
have  since  been  generally  adopted,  and  in  his  notes  he 
defends  them  with  foree  and  ingenuity.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  wildly  visionary  in  hia  pl^na  end  ex- 
pectations, and  his  predictions  in  regard  to  sliort-hand 
writing  have  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  oorrectneas 
of  this  opinion.  But  a  man  who  bad  seen  the  revela- 
tion produced  in  navigation  by  the  application  of  steam, 
ought  hardly  to  be  censured  for  believing  that  the  time 
might  come  when  the  whole  train  of  impressions  now 
made  upon  the  mind  by  reading  a  long  and  well  written 
treatise  would  be  conveyed  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen,  and  be  received  at  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

•  It  is  now  ceaerally  believed  that  Bartow,  while  ia 
France,  abjured  the  Christian  Religion.  The  Kevereod 
Thomas  Bobbins,  a  venerable  dergyman  of  Rochester. 
Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  written  in  1840,  remarks  that 
'*  Bariow*s  deistical  opinions  were  not  suspected  previoes 
to  the  puUicstioB  of  his  'Vision  of  Columbus,*  in  1787  r 
and  flirther,  that  "  when  at  a  later  period  he  Jert  Au  cAs- 
racUr^  and  became  an  open  and  bitter  reviler  of  Christiaa- 
ity,  his  pealn-book  was  laid  aside ;  but  for  that  cause  outy. 
as  competent  Judges  still  malnuined  that  no  revision  of 
Watts  posstsscs  as  much  poetic  merit  as  Barlow's.**  I  h  4vs 
seen  two  letters  written  by  Bartow  dnrins  the  last  year  of 
bis  lift,  in  which  he  declares  himself  *•  a  sincere  believer  of 
Christianity,  divested  of  its  corruptions.**  In  a  let;er  to  H. 
Orecorie.  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Dennie'S  •*  Port 
Foho,'*  paffes  471  to  470,  he  says,  *•  the  sect  of  Puritane,  in 
which  Iwas  born  and  educated,  sai  le  wkkA  laHUmdktn, 
for  the  same  reason  that  you  adhere  to  tte  Catholies, «  cse. 
vieli9n  tA««JUy  ore  HfAl,**  etc.  The  idea  that  Barjow  die- 
believed  in  his  latsr  years  the  religion  of  his  youth,  waa 
probably  first  derived  from  an  engraving  in  the  **  Vision  of 
Columbus,**  in  which  the  cross,  by  which  bs  inteodsd  to  re- 
present monkish  superstition,  is  placed  among  the  "sym- 
bols  of  prrjudiee.**  He  never**  lost  his  character"  as  a  maa 
of  iionourable  sentiments  and  blameless  lilb;  and  I  eooU 
preeent  numerous  othsr  evidences  that  he  did  not  abandon 
his  religion,  were  not  ths  above  apparently  eondnalfeL 
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After  the  publication  of  the  "Colnmbiad,"  Bariow 
made  t  coUection  df  docmneiita.  with  an  intentioii  to 
«mt»  a  history  of  the  United  Statea ;  but,  in  1811,  he 
was  unexpectedly  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Froich  gOTemment,  and  immediately  sailed  for 
Europe.  His  attempts  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  indemnification  for  spoliations  were  unsuc- 
cessful at  Paris ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1612  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to  a  conference  with 
Napoleon  at  Wilna,  in  Pdiiid.  He  started  flrom  Phris, 
and  traToled  without  intermission  until  he  reached 
Zamowitch,  an  obscure  Tillage  near  Cracow,  where'  he 
died,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  induced  by 
fhtigue  and  exposure  in  an  inhospitable  countxy,  in  an 
inclement  season,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  In  Paris,  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  his  memory  as  an  important  pub- 
lic fimctionaiy  and  a  man  of  letters;  his  eulogy  was 
written  by  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  an  account  of  his 
life  and  writings  was  drawn  up  and  published,  accom- 
panied by  a  canto  of  the  "  Columbiad,*'  translated  into 
French  heroic  Terse.  In  Americs,  too,  his  death  was 
generally  lamented,  though  without  any  public  exhibi- 
tion of  mourning. 

Barlow  was  much  respected  in  priTate  lilb  for  his 
many  excellent  social  qualities.  His  manners  were 
usually  gruTO  and  dignified,  though  when  with  his  inti- 
mate ft>iends  he  was  easy  and  familiar.  He  was  an 
honest  and  patient  iuTestigator,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  much  more  successful  as  a  metaphysical  or 
historical  writer  than  as  a  poet  Aa  an  author  he  be- 
longed to  the  first  class  of  his  time  in  America ;  and 
for  his  ardent  patriotism,  his  public  serrices,  and  the 
purity  of  his  life,  he  deserres  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  men  of  our  golden  age. 

JOHN  BEVERID6B. 

Beteudgk  was  a  celebrated  teacher,  in  Philadel- 
phia, before  the  Rerolution,  and  many  of  the  moat  emi- 
nent men  of  the  time  studied  under  him  the  languages 
and  mathematics.  His  acquirementa  in  Latin  and  back- 
gammon were  unequaled  in  this  country,  and  he  is 
deserring  of  remembrance  as  the  author  of  the  first 
Tolume  of  Latin  poems  published  in  the  colonies. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Alexander  Graydon,  who  wrote 
the  most  interesting  book  of  personal  memoirs*  yet 
produced  in  the  United  Slates.  Graydon  furnishes  the 
ibllowing  reminiscences  of  him— 

**  Various  were  the  rogu^es  that  were  played  upon 
him;  but  the  most  audacibus  of  all  was  the  following. 
At  the  hour  of  couTening  in  the  afternoon,  that  being 
found  the  most  couTenient,  fVom  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Bereridge  being  usually  a  little  beyond  the  time ; 
the  bell  haTing  rung,  the  ushers  being  at  their  posts, 
and  the  scholars  arranged  in  their  classes,  three  or  four 
of  the  conspirators  concealed  themselTes  without,  for 
the  purpose  of  obserTing  the  motions  of  their  Tictim. 
He  arriTos,  enters  the  school,  and  is  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed until  he  is  supposed  to  hsTC  nearly  reached  his 
chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  when  instantiy  the 
door  and  erery  window-shutter  is  closed.  Now, 
shrouded  in  utter  darkness,  the  most  hideous  yells  that 
can  be  conceiTed,  are  sent  forth  fVom  at  least  three 
acore  of  throats ;  and  Grids,  and  Virgils,  and  Horaces, 
together  with  the  mora  hesTy  metal  of  dictionaries, 

•  '•Meaioirs  of  a  Lilb  Chiefly  Passsd  in  FenasylTaaia, 
wItUn  tbs  last  sixty  years."    HarrMiurg,  181L 
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whether  of  Cole,  of  Young,  or  of  Ainsworth,  are  hurled 
without  remorse  at  the  head  of  the  astonished  pre^ 
ceptor,  who,  on  his  side,  groping  and  crawling  under 
coTCr  of  the  forms,  makes  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
door.  When  attained,  and  light  restored^  a  death-lik« 
ailence  ensues.  ETcry  boy  is  at  his  lesson :  no  one  hai 
had  a  hand  or  aToice  in  the  recent  atrocity:  what  thea 
is  to  be  done,  and  who  ahall  be  chastised. 

CtaiTit  atrox  Volseens,  nee  teli  oonspidt  usqnam 
Auetorem,  nee  quo  le  aidens  Immitters  posslu 

Fieioe  Volseens  foams  with  rage,  and  gaaing  round 
Dsscriss  not  him  who  aim*d  the  fktal  wound; 
Nor  knows  to  fix  rerenge. 

"This  most  intolerable <outrage,  from  Js  succeeding 
htffoad  expectation,  and  being  entirely  to  the  taste  of 
the  school,  had  a  run  of  soTeral  days ;  and  was  only 
then  put  a  stop  to  by  the  interference  of  the  faeuUyf 
who  decreed  the  most  exemplary  punishment  on  those 
who  should  be  found  offending  in  the  premises,  and  by 
taking  measures  to  proTent  a  further  repetition  of  the 
enormity.  I  haTO  said,  and  with  truth,  that  I  was  no 
promoter  of  mischief;  but  I  will  not  take  upon  me  te 
assert,  that  I  was  proof  against  the  irresistible  conta- 
gion of  such  a  scene,  or  that  I  did  not  raise  my  Toice 
in  the  discordant  concert  of  the  screamers:  though  I 
can  safely  declare,  that  I  noTor  threw  at  the  master, 
and  that  I  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  contriTora  and 
ringleaders  of  this  shameful  proceeding. 

*'  In  the  year  1766,  Mr.  BoTcridge  published  by  sub- 
scription a  amall  collection  of  Latin  poems.  Of  their 
general  merit  I  presume  not  to  judge,  but  I  think  I  hsTe 
heard  they  were  not  much  commended  by  the  British 
roTiewers.  The  Latinity  probably  is  pure,  the  prosody 
correct,  the  versification  sufficientiy  easy  and  sounding* 
and  such  as  might  serre  to  erincean  mtimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classics  of  ancient  Rome :  But  I  should 
doubt  their  possessing  much  of  the  soul  of  poetry.  One 
of  them  is  neither  more  or  less  than  a  humble  petition 
in  hexameters,  and  certainly  a  yery  curious  specimen 
of  pedantic  mendicity.  It  ia  addressed  to  Thomas ' 
Penn,  the  proprietary  of  PennsylTania ;  and  the  poet 
very  modestiy  proposes,  that  he  should  bestow  upon 
him  a  few  of  his  acres,  innumerable,  he  obsenres,  as 
the  sands  of  the  Delawaro :  in  return  for  which,  his 
Terse  shall  do  ita  best  to  confer  immortal  fiune  upon 
the  donor.  By  way  of  further  inducement  to  the  gift, 
he  sets  befon  his  excellency  the  usual  ingratitude  of  an 
enriched  and  unknown  posterity,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  advantages  which  Aiu,  .£neas,  and 
Mccenaa  deriTod  fVom  the  muses  of  Homer,  of  Virgil, 
and  Horace.  But  lest  I  might  be  suspected  of  misrep- 
resentation, let  my  good  quondam  preceptor  speak  for 
himself. 

Jttgera  qnum  tiU  slot  qnot  habet  DeiaTarus  arenas, 
Onld  magnum  minimo  triboas  si  propria  parim 
FUndamenU  easn,  Borea  qua  flrigora  peUam. 
Non  dabis  ingrato  dederis  licet  aria  egeno, 
auodque  tibi  minimum,  magnum  esset  pauca  roganti. 
Sin  renuas,  Unti  nee  sint  oommercia  nostra. 
Hoe  quoque  ne  pigeat  eito  spem  pnscidere  Taaam. 

Nee  periisBs  puts,  dederis  quod  tItus  amico; 
Credere  Am  sit  enim,  si  quid  mea  carmlna  posslaft. 
flera  licet,  ma)ora  ibras  quam  Mexieo  nobis, 
Ssu  Tagus  aorifbris  exundans  mittit  arenis; 
Angnror  et  si  quid  tItss  post  fbta  snperstes. 

anid  Jnvat  ignotis,  Ingratis  fbrsiun,  aorl 
Pondera,  flrugifbris  vel  miUia  Jugera  eampia 
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Linquere  pott  natis  ?    Nequeuni  nam  prodara  fiunain 
vivitiiB,  nequeunt  titulia  monunnenta  auperbii. 

duid  fbret  iEneaa,  et  magai  nominia  AjtLX, 
Atque  alii  quorum  aunt  nomina  mulu  virorum ; 
Ni  foret  et  vatea  divini  earminla  auctor 
Ma»i>nidaa,  aacro  qui  primua  vertiee  Pindl 
Deduxit  fadlea  Phobo  plaudente,  CamoBnaal 

Vel  quid  Maicenaa  animi  mentiaque  benif  na 
Ni  benefticta  aul  calabraiaet  earmen  Horati, 
Et  Mara  munificum  ceeininet  gratua  amkumf  kc.  kc 

"  Might  not  one  here  be  tempted  to  odaim  in  tlie 
apirit  of  Prior  to  Boileaa : 

Pindar,  that  aagla,  mounta  the  ikiea, 
While  virtue  leada  tbe  noble  waj: 
Too  like  a  vulture  Bmeridgt  fliea 
Where  aordid  intereat  lurea  the  prey. 

'•  1  never  heard,  however,  that  the  poet  waa  the  better 
for  hia  application :  I  rather  think  that  the  proprietor 
waa  of  opinion,  there  waa  a  want  of  reciprocity  in  the 
propoaal,  and  that,  whatever  the  carmen  Homti  td 
Maronis  might  have  been  worth,  that  of  Mr.  Beveridge 
did  not  amount  to  a  very  valuable  conaideration.  An- 
other of  the  principal  poema  in  thia  collection  ia  a  paa- 
toral,  which,  if  Mr.  Beveridge  had  had  the  aalntary  fear 
of  Boileau  before  hia  eyea,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
written ;  aince  never  waa  production  more  completely 
under  the  laah  of  the  following  aatirical  linea : 

Viendrai.Je,  en  une  Eglogue  entoure  de  troupeaoz 
Au  milieu  de  Paria  enfler  mea  cbalumeaux. 
El  dauB  mon  eabinet  aeais  au  pied  dea  hetrea, 
Faire  dire  aux  echoa  dea  eottiiea  ehampetrea? 

*'  The  complainant  in  thia  paatoral  iaan  Edinboif  h  cit, 
whom  he  appropriately  calla  Urbanua:  nevertheleaa  he 
ia,  without  tbe  amalleat  difficulty,  tranaformed  into  a 
ahepberd,  anrroonded  with  aheep,  and  proclaiming  to 
.the  echoea  hie  aotttaef  champetreB,  in  atraina  like 
theae: 


Auditt  et  planctua 

£eho  tula  meoa  miMrata  eat,  inquit  amoree; 
Trittia  nam  niBatia  ex  Mxia  aaMuat  imia, 
Flebile  luctiionia  reeponaat  et  uaque  eicutia. 
Me  niiierum  quotiee  exclamo,  lugubris  ilia 
Me  miserum  ingeminat  gelidia  e  vallibua 
Clamanti  exclamat,  repetitia  vocibui,  Ebenl 

But  afler  all,  it  ia  perhapa  too  much  to  expect  from  a 
modenr,  good  Latin,  good  poetry,  and  good  eenae*  all 
at  the  same  time." 

EDITOEIAL  RECANTATIONB. 
We  have  mentioned  elaewhere  the  oonftaaiona  of 
Rivin^on,  editor  of  the  Royal  QazetUf  in  New  York. 
Dtiring  the  Revolution  the  Vicara  of  Bray  were  Are- 
quently  compelled  to  change  their  poaitiona  ao  aiidden- 
ly  aa  not  to  allow  of  the  ahowa  of  "conaiatency**  made 
by  the  politiciana  of  our  own  time,  and  some  of  their 
bulletina  are  euriooa  and  amuaing.  Benjanun  Towne 
became  editor  of  the  Penntylvania  EveiuMg  Pott  in 
1775.  He  waa  a  Whig  until  the  Britiah  took  poaaee- 
aion  of  Philadelphia,  when  he  excelled  all  the  Toriea 
in  hia  loyalty  to  Hia  Miyeaty'a  government  On  the 
evacuation  of  the  city,  Towne  remained,  and  aaaamed 
a  aecond  time  the  language  of  the  Whig  party.  One 
day,  aoon  after  the  meetinf  of  Congreea,  he  net  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Withe^poon,  in  Aitkin'a  bookatore,  and 
Nqueated  him  to  beetaie  a  writer  for  hia  paper.  The 
Doctor  refuaed,  ufleas  Towne  would  firat  make  hia 
"peace  with  the  country."  *'How  ahall  I  do  itr 
"  Why,  write  a  piece,  jtcknowledging  year  ftmlt,  profeea- 


ing  repentance,  and  aaking  Ibrgiveneaa.**  "Bol  whtf 
ahall  I  aayr  Witherapoon  gave  aome  hinlB.  npon 
which  Towne  aaid,  ''Doctor,  yon  write  expeditioiiidy« 
and  to  the  porpoae:  I  will  thank  yon  to  write  aome 
thmg  for  me,  and  I  will  publiab  it"  He  aaaented,  ob- 
tained paper  and  ink,  and  immediately  wrote  **Thm 
Humble  Confeaaion,  Recantation,  and  Apology  of  Ben 
jamin  Towne,"  which  waa  afterward  pobliahed  aa  the 
genuine  oompoattion  of  the  editor,  and  greatly  incieee* 
ed  hia  reputation  aa  a  writer.  We  give  a  lew  chano- 
teriatic  paragrapha  frem  it: 

*•  The  following  facta  are  well  known— lat  That  I 
Benjamin  Towne,  uaed  to  print  the  Pennaylvanim  Eve- 
ning Poet,  under  the  protection  of  Congreea,  and  did 
frequently,  and  eerneatly  aolicit  anndry  memben  of 
the  aaid  Congreea  for  diaaertationa  and  articlea  of  In- 
telligence, profeaaing  myaelf  to  be  a  very  firm  a^^  leal- 
oua  friend  to  American  Liberty.  Sd.  That  on  Jie 
Engliah  taking  pcaaeaaion  of  Philadelphia,  I  turned 
fairly  round,  and  printed  my  Evening  Pose  under  the 
protection  of  General  Howe  and  hia  army,  calling  the 
Congreaa  and  all  their  adherenta,  Rebela,  Raacala,  and 
Raggamuffin8,and  aeveral  other  unaavoury  namea,  with 
which  the  humane  and  Polite  Engliah  are  pleased  to 
honour  them — neither  did  I  ever  refuse  to  insect  any 
dissertation  however  acurriloua,  or  any  article  of  in- 
telligence aent  to  me,  altho'  many  of  them  I  well  knew 
to  be.  aa  a  certain  gentleman  elegantly  expresses  it, 
facts  that  never  happened,  3d.  That  I  am  now  willing 
and  deairooa  to  turn  once  more,  to  onaay  all  that  I  have 
laat  said,  and  to  print  and  puUiah  for  the  United  Slates 
of  America,  which  are  likely  to  be  nppermoat,  against 
the  British  Tyrant ;  nor  will  I  be  backward  in  calling 
him,  after  the  example  of  the  great  and  eminent  author 
of  Common  Sense,  T%e  Royal  Brute,  or  giving  him 
any  other  appellation  still  more  opprobrious,  if  snch 
can  be  found."  i 

"  The  rational  moralista  of  the  last  age  used  to  tdl  as 
^t  there  waa  an  eaaential  difference  between  virtue 
and  vice,  becauae  there  waa  an  eaaential  difference  to 
be  observed  in  the  natore  and  reaaon  of  thinga.  Now, 
with  all  due  deference  to  these  great  men,  I  think  I  am . 
as  much  of  a  Philosopher  aa  to  know  that  there  are  no 
circumatancea  of  action  more  important  than  those  of 
time  and  place,  therefore,  if  a  man  pay  no  regard  to 
the  changea  that  may  happen  in  these  circumstances, 
there  will  be  very  little  Virtoe,  and  atiU  leea  Prudence 
in  hia  behaviour.  Perhapa  I  have  got  rather  too  deep 
for  common  readers,  and  therefore  ahall  aak  any  plain 
Quaker  in  this  city,  what  he  would  say  to  a  man  who 
ahould  wear  the  same  coat  in  summer  aa  in  winter  in 
thia  climate?  He  would  certainly  say,  *  Friend,  thy 
wiadom  ia  not  great'  Now  whether  I  have  not  had  aa 
good  reason  to  change  my  conduct  as  my  coat,  since  last 
January,  I  leave  to  every  impartial  person  to  determine. 
Sdly,  I  do  hereby  declare  and  confbaa,  that  whey  I 
printed  for  Congreaa,  and  on  the  side  of  Liberty,  it  was 
not  by  any  means  fVom  principle,  or  a  desire  that  the 
came  of  Liberty  ahould  prevail,  but  purely  and  aimply 
fh>m  the  love  of  gain.  I  couM  have  made  nothing  bat 
tar  and  feathers  by  printing  against  them  aa  thinga  then 
atood.  I  make  this  candid  acknowledgment  not  only 
as  n  penitent  to  obtain  pardon,  but  to  show  that  there 
was  more  consistency  hi  my  conduct  than  my  eneauefl 
are  willing  to  allow.  They  are  pleased  to  chaige  mm 
with  hypocrisy  in  pretending  to  be  a  Whig  when  I  was 
This  charge  is  falae ;  I  was  neither  Whig  nor 
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Torjt  bnt  ft  FHdIw.  I  deleft  and  abhor  hTpocriaj.  I 
bad  no  more  rogaid  for  General  Howe  or  General  Clin- 
Con.  or  even  for  Mrs.  Ilowring*  or  any  other  of  the 
ChoMle  Nyw^  that  attended  the  fde  Ckampttre, 
ftliaa  Mlachiuiza,t  when  I  printed  in  their  behalf,  than 
for  the  Congreaa  on  the  day  of  their  retreat  It  ia  pr^ 
tended  that  I  certainly  did  in  my  heart  incline  to  the 
English,  because  that  I  printed  much  bigger  lies  and  in 
greater  number  for  them,  than  for  the  Congreaa.  TQiiaia 
a  moat  fUae  and  oqjnat  iaainnation.  Itwasentirdythe 
fanlt  of  the  Congreaa  themeelTea ,  who  thought  fit  (be- 
ing but  a  new  poCentate  vpon  the  earth,}  lo  be  much 
more  modest,  and  keep  nearer  the  truth  than  their  ad- 
▼enariea.  Had  any  of  diem  brought  me  in  a  tte  as  big  as 
a  mountain  it  should  have  iasued  fttnn  my  press.  This 
giTes  me  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  folly  as  well 
as  malignity  of  those  who  are  actuated  by  party  spirit ; 
Biaiqr  of  them  haye  affirmed  that  I  printed  monstroua 
and  inertdiiU  lies  for  Geneial  Howe.  Now  pray  what 
harm  eonld  incredible  lies  do  f  the  only  hurt,  I  con- 
eeive,  that  any  lie  can  do^  is  by  obtaining  belief,  as  a 
truth;  but  an  incredible  lie  can  obtain  no  belief,  and 
therefore  at  least  must  be  perfet^tly  harmless.  What 
win  those  carilers  think,  if  I  should  turn  this  argu- 
ment against  them,  and  say  that  the  most  effectual  way 
fo  disgrace  any  cause  is  to  publish  monstrous  and  in- 
credible lies  in  its  farour?  In  this  riew,  I  hare  not 
only  innocence,  hot  some  degree  of  merit  to  plead. 
However,  take  it  which  way  yon  will,  there  ne? er  was 
a  lie  puUithed  in  Phihulelphia  that  could  bear  the  least 
eompariNon  with  those  published  by  James  Rivington, 
in  New  York.  This  in  my  opinion  is  to  be  imputed  to 
tlw  superiority  not  of  the  Printer,  but  of  the  Prompter 

or  Promptert.    I  reckon  Mr.  T. to  have  escelled 

Id  that  branch;  and  he  had  probably  many  coafQutors. 
—What  do  you  think  of  40,000  Russians  and  90;000 
Moors,  which  Moors  too  were  said  by  Mr.  Riringum 
to  be  dreadfbl  among  the  women  f  as  also  the  beeti 
bntldi&g  at  the  forks  of  the  Monongmhela  to  carry  the 
Congress  down  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans?  these  were 
swingers. — As  to  myself  and  friend  H  s^  we 

contented  ourselves  with  publishing  affidavits  to  prove 
that  the  King  of  France  was  determined  to  preserve 
the  friendship  that  subsisted  between  him  and  his  good 
brother  the  King  of  England,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
new  proqf  by  entering  into  and  communicating  hia 
treaty  with  the  United  Sutes  of  America.  Upon  the 
whole  I  hope  the  puUie  will  attribute  my  conduct,  not 
to  disaffection,  bat  to  attachment  to  my  own  interest 
and  desire  of  gain  in  my  profession;  a  principle,  if  I 
mistake  not,  pretty  general  and  pretty  powerAil  in  the 
present  day.  Sdly.  I  hope  the  public  will  consider  that 
I  have  been  a  timorous  man,  or,  if  yon  will,  a  coward, 
Aom  my  youths  eo  that  I  cannot  fight— my  belly  is  so 

•  A  married  lady,  said  to  have  bean  the  mistiess  of  the 
British  General  H-e.    B&b  BtttU  ^  tJU  JOgt. 
t  A  public  nhibitiaii  la  honour  ef  the  BritMi  General 


big  that  I  cannot  run — and  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  eati^ 
ing  and  drinking  that  I  cannot  starve.  When  those 
three  things  are  considered,  I  hope  they  will  fully  ao- 
ocunt  for  my  past  conduct,  and  procure  me  the  liberty 
of  going  on  in  the  aame  um^arm  tenor  for  the  future 
No  just  judgment  can  be  formed  of  a  man's  character 
and  conduct  unless  every  circumstance  is  taken  in  and 
fhirly  attended  to ;  I  therefore  hopa  that  this  justice  will 
be  done  in  my  caae.  I  am  also  verily  persuaoed  t!wt 
if  all  those  who  are  e*  wards  as  well  as  myself,  tot 
who  are  better  off  in  other  req)ecta,  and  therefore  oeii 
and  do  run  whenever  dangvr  is  near  them,  woa*d  bo- 
IHend  me,  I  should  have  no  inconsiderable  body  on  a/ 
side.  Peace  be  with  the  Congress  and  the  ar^v*  f 
mean  no  reflections;  but  the  world  is  a  wide  6ekl,  ard  I 
wish  everybody  would  do  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
Finally,  I  do  hereby  recant,  draw  beck,  eat  in,  and  swal- 
low down,  every  word  that  I  have  ever  spoken,  written 
or  printed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  Sutes  of 
America,  hoping  it  will  not  only  satisfy  the  good  peo- 
'ple  in  general,  but  also  all  those  scatter-brained  fellows, 
who  call  one  another  out  to  shoot  pistols  in  the  air, 
while  they  tremble  so  much  they  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
In  the  meantime  I  will  return  to  labour  with  assiduity 
in  my  lawful  calling,  and  essajs  and  intelligence  as  bo- 
fore  shall  be  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Public's  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  Benjamin  Townk." 

#  THOMAS  PAINE. 
Thb  popularity  of  Paine^s  writings  resulted  ratter 
firom  accident  than  from  any  merit  which  they  possess- 
ed, but  his  political  essays  made  him  famoua  for  a  day, 
and  every  one  connected  with  the  press  become  anxiout 
to  engage  his  servicea.  Aitken,  the  publiaher  of  tte 
Pemuylvania  Magazine,  contracted  with  him  to  write 
a  certain  number  of  pages  for  each  number  of  that 
periodical,  but  Paine's  indolence  was  such  that  te 
could  rarely  procure  his  avtiolee  in  season,  and  on  ono 
occasion  he  went  to  his  lodgings  and  complained  with 
severity  of  his  not  finishing  articlea  in  tte  proper  time. 
Peine  heard  him  patiently,  and  coolly  anawered,  "Yon 
shall  have  them  in  time."  Aitken  expressed  some 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  innsted  on  Paine's  acooift* 
panying  him  and  proceeding  immediately  to  boaiaeeib 
as  the  workmen  were  waiting  for  oopy.  He  aocordinf- 
ly  went  home  with  Aitken,  and  was  soon  seated  at  tte 
table  with  tte  necessary  appaiatos,  which  always  in* 
eluded  a  glaas,  and  a  decanter  of  brandy.  Aitken  ob- 
served, "  he  would  never  write  without  fte&"  Tte 
first  glaas  put  him  in  a  train  of  thinking;  Aitken  feared 
the  second  would  disqualify  him,  or  render  him  on- 
tractable  ;  but  it  only  iUnminated  his  intellectaal  sys> 
tem;  and  when  he  had  swallowed  the  third  glasui  te 
wrote  with  rapidity,  mtelUgeaoe,  and  precision ;  and  hfa 
ideaa  appeared  to  flow  foster  than  te  ooold  ooamiik 
ttem  to  paper.  What  te  peaned  ftoa  tte  laapiratioA 
of  the  brandy,  was  perfecdy  fit  for  tte  i 
any  alteration,  or  corractioB 
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